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The growth of the public sector in recent years has been accompanied by both centralization and 
decentralization. More important than any such shifts of power or function between levels of 
government, however, has been the emergence of new arenas of mutual influence among levels of 
government. In this way recent developments in intergovernmental relations are adding a new 
dimension to the national system of representation. That the federal division of powers should 
serve a representative function is entirely in accord with the original design. A look at this design in 
the light of the theory of its founders helps one perceive this distinctive purpose. Then as now 
American federalism was primarily an instrument of national democracy. Current American 
experience with this aspect of intergovernmental relations, moreover, suggests questions for 
comparative study of the contemporary welfare state. 


During the 1960s in the United States, as in 
most advanced countries, there was a large and 
sudden surge upward in the growth of the 
public sector, largely under the impetus of the 
central government. Supporters of this new 
phase of centralization sometimes see it as one 
more, and perhaps the final, stage in the 
transformation of the American polity into 
virtually a unitary system (Sundquist 
1969:6—13; Reagan 1972:163). Critics, on the 
other hand, seek to revive federalism, frequent- 
ly proposing a reallocation of functions be- 
tween levels of government (Nathan 
1975:111-15; Elazar 1973:284, 292). Some 
find evidence of such a revival in the decentrali- 
zation accomplished by recent less restrictive 
schemes of federal aid (Nathan 1977:131, 
164-65). 

I should like to present a third position. My 
thesis is that more important than any shifts of 
power or function between levels of govern- 
ment has been the emergence of new arenas of 
mutual influence among levels of government. 
Within the field of intergovernmental relations 
a new and powerful system of representation 
has arisen, as the federal government has made 
a vast new use of state and local governments 
and these governments in turn have asserted a 
new direct influence on the federal government. 
What is interesting about American federalism 
today is not its particular allocation of func- 
tions or powers between levels of government, 


*I wish to dedicate this paper to the memory of 
Martin Diamond from whom over the years I have 
learned much about American federalism and especial- 
ly about the importance of theory to its original 
design. 


but rather what it is adding to our national 
system of representation. 

Moreover, I should say that these develop- 
ments, while new, are in harmony with the 
original design of the federal system. Federal- 
ism as the mutually exclusive allocation of 
powers between the general and the state 
governments—dual federalism, it may be 
called!—belongs to the past. Dual federalism 
was indeed a feature of the original design and, 
broadly speaking, characterized our system of 
multilevel government until the New Deal. 
Federalism in this sense does not apply, and 
given the realities of our times, could not be 
made to apply, to that system today. 

But dual federalism was only one and a 
secondary feature of the original design. The 
theory governing that design made its territorial 
allocation of powers an instrument of a far 
more important purpose. That purpose was so 


14 mutually exclusive allocation of powers can be 
conceived as originating in at least two ways. The 
constituent power may endow the federal government 
with powers A and the state governments with powers 
not-A. Or it can endow the federal government with 
powers A and the state governments with powers B. 
Corwin coined the term “‘dual federalism” to refer 
to the second conception which for a hundred years 
after Marshall the Supreme Court frequently followed 
by holding that the Tenth Amendment was a separate 
grant of powers and therefore an independent limit on 
Congress. (Corwin, 1934:47-48; 1950:5, 15; 
1974:369—72). The term has also come to be used 
more broadly to refer to the first conception, which 
would include the Marshallian view that the Constitu- 
tion granted certain powers to the federal government, 
leaving the residuum, whatever it may be, to the states 
(Elazar, 1962:13—21). In Marshall’s day and for long 
after, that residuum was considerable (Grodzins, 
1966 :24—30). In this sense, one can say that dual 
raat characterized our system until the New 

eal. 
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to divide and organize power as to avert the 
evils and realize the benefits of free govern- 
ment. Within this general scheme, the federal 
division of powers served a representative func- 
tion by creating a structure of mutual balance 
and influence between the two main levels of 
government. In this manner, dual federalism 
was a means to representational federalism 
(Eulau, 1973 and see footnote 5 below). 

In the first part of this article I shail, 
therefore, be talking about the original federal 
design, in order, in the second part, to direct 
attention to the way that representational 
federalism has been reconstituted by recent 
developments in intergovernmental relations. 
Since these developments have parallels in other 
countries, I shall conclude with a few questions 
for comparative study suggested by American 
experience. 


The Original Federal Design 


The Democratic Purpose. To see the original 
federal design as the solution to a problem of 
representation links it directly and intimately 
to the great cause that led to the American 
Revolution.2 That cause was liberty. To the 
colonial dissidents liberty meant certain per- 
sonal rights, such as freedom of conscience, but 
above all political liberty, the right to govern- 
ment by “the consent of the governed.” And 


2In this historical section I have been much 
influenced by the democratic nationalism of George 
Bancroft. While an undergraduate I was explicitly 
warned off Bancroft and introduced instead to the 
views of Van Tyne, an elegant incrementalist with a 
strong bias toward the compact theory (1907; 
1922:Ch. 1; 1929:Ch. 15). It was therefore something 
of a revelation to discover some years later the 
powerful and illuminating perspectives of the earlier 
writer. The composition of his history stretched over 
more than half a century, the first volume being 
published in 1834 and the final revision of the whole 
work in 1888. For his main themes, see, for example, 
in that edition, Vol. 1, Ch. 11, “Prelates and Puritans” 
and Ch. 19, “The Place of Puritanism in History”; Vol. 
3, Ch. 9, “The Day-Star of the American Union”; and 
Vol. 6, Book 3, Ch. 3, “The Connecticut Compro- 
mise.” 

Bancroft’s emphasis on the role of ideas in the 
Revolution, although not necessarily his derivation of 
these ideas from the Reformation, is supported by 


Louis Hartz’ masterly study of the influence of 
Lockean Liberalism on American beginnings (Hartz, 
1955:Chs. 1 and 2). In general I follow Bernard 
Bailyn’s views of the source of the ideology of the 
Revolution and of the importance of this ideology in 
defining the issues of the conflict (Bailyn, 1967: esp. 
Ch. 5). On the origins of American federalism, 
however, I depart from Bailyn, who follows McLaugh- 
lin (Bailyn, 1967:209n) with whom I strongly disagree 
(See n. 4 below). 
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by “consent” they meant not some presumed 
agreement to a form of government delivered 
by social contract in the distant past, but rather 
a consent that closely and actively joined voter 
and representative (Bailyn, 1967:172-—75). Am- 
biguities in this idea permitted various degrees 
of control by voters over representatives, rang- 
ing from strict delegation to a fiduciary rela- 
tionship subject to frequent accountability. 
Sometimes the two tendencies were mixed, as 
when the town meeting of Boston in May 1764 
at the height of the Stamp Act crisis delegated 
to their representatives in the provincial as- 
sembly “the power of acting in their public 
concerns in general as your own prudence shall 
direct you, always reserving to themselves the 
constitutional right of expressing their mind 
and giving you such instruction upon particular 
matters as they at any time shall judge proper” 
(Pamphlets:471). One part of the charge leads 
toward legislative discretion, the other toward 
popular sovereignty. Either makes government 
crucially dependent on the will of the voters. 
Whether in a more or a less radical form, 
government by consent as understood by the 
colonial dissidents was fundamentally and irre- 
concilably in conflict with the theory and prac- 
tice of British government in the eighteenth 
century. The Old Whig constitution had em- 
erged from a medieval past and, although the 
philosophical and sociological foundations of 
the polity had been transformed by modernity, 
John Adams was quite right to see in it 
powerful remnants of the canon and feudal 
laws. This polity was hierarchical and corpora- 
tist and its hierarchy and corporatism did not 
depend, and were not believed to depend, upon 
the will of the voters. From the premises of the 
system virtual representation and parliamentary 
sovereignty followed logically. The polity in- 
cluded a great variety of corporate groupings, 
functional and territorial, often of unequal 
value and authority. Representation in the 
House of Commons was adjusted to this order- 
ing. For the individual to be represented, it was 
not necessary that he actually have a vote fora 
member of Parliament, but only that persons 
belonging to his rank or order and residing in 


31 have discussed the theory and practice of British 
politics in the eighteenth century, especially in rela- 
tion to representation, in British Politics in the 
Collectivist Age (1969). The contrast that I draw 
between what I call Old Whig politics and Liberal and 
Radical politics in chapters 1 and 2 also marks out the 
main lines of ideological conflict between the Ameri- 
can dissidents and the apologists in America and 
Britain for the policy and rhetoric of British Admini- 
strations from the Sugar Act to the Declaration of 
Independence. 
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his sort of community should have a vote. 
Indeed, according to these beliefs, if all the 
people had been enfranchised and grouped in 
constituencies that would give their votes equal 
weight, essential differentiations of value and 
authority would be destroyed. For the same 
reason, the sovereign authority could not be 
located in the people, but only in that complex 
body, the Parliament, which, including King, 
Lords and Commons, brought all elements of 
the polity into a common deliberation in their 
proper ordering. The American dissidents, 
seized with a different ideology, which de- 
scended from that failed democratic revolution 
of the English seventeenth century, the Com- 
monwealth (Lindsay, 1943: Ch. 5; DeGrazia, 
1951:21—28, 53—61), were impelled into fun- 
damental conflict with this Old Whig regime 
and its rulers. The polemic in the decade or so 
before the Revolution rightly focused this 
conflict between hierarchy and democracy on 
the question of representation. 

To give such emphasis to the democratic 
character of the American Revolution is to play 
down its national character. One could argue 
the opposite case, saying, for instance, as 
Schumpeter did (1947:216—17), that by the 
middle of the eighteenth century most Ameri- 
cans had come to regard the British rulers as 
foreigners who were interfering with American 
interests, but that, perhaps because the ide- 
ology of nationalism had not yet appeared, the 
Americans sought to legitimate with democratic 
principles what was really a national uprising. 
This hypothesis may gain some plausibility 
because of the primacy of nationalism over 
democracy in the creation of many new states 
in recent decades. It does not, however, fit the 
facts of the American case. Given the depth of 
the conflict one might well conclude that an 
ultimate decision for independence was inevita- 
ble. Some of the colonial leaders came to that 
conclusion rather sooner than others. But there 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
dissidents as a whole when through a decade of 
bitter debate they steadfastly claimed that they 
sought only freedom within the British empire, 
not freedom from it. For months after Washing- 
ton took command of the Continental Army in 
1775 he and his officers daily drank the king’s 
health. 

The federal question did not arise until 
independence had been chosen. Naturally. One 
could not seriously consider how or why to 
allocate powers between a central government 
and various provincial governments in an 
American polity until it had been decided to 
have an American polity. The prerevolutionary 
debate, therefore, although much concerned 
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with the specific powers that Parliament might 
exercise in comparison with those of the 
colonial assemblies, showed no preference for a 
federal arrangement. Indeed, the first major 
proposal put forward by a colonial spokesman 
embodied a unitary, not a federal solution to 
the problem of imperial government, when 
James Otis in 1764, echoing an idea favored by 
Franklin ten years earlier, proposed “an Ameri- 
can representation in Parliament” (Pamph- 
lets:445). In his scheme, which was said to have 
been “universally approved” of in the colonies 
(409), although insisting that the colonial legi- 
slatures be maintained (445—46), he conceded 
parliamentary sovereignty and granted that the 
provincial legislatures were unquestionably 
subordinate to that of Great Britain (449, 452). 

In the following years, various plans were 
offered for a division of powers between the 
imperial and the colonial legislatures. These 
efforts to “draw a line” were based on such 
rationales as the distinction between internal 
and external taxation (Stephen Hopkins, 1765, 
in Pamphlets, 512; Benjamin Franklin, 
1766:421, 424, 445—46) or between the power 
to regulate the trade of the colonies and the 
power to tax them (John Dickinson, 
1767:146—47, 156-57). If one may call these 
schemes federal, one must, on the other hand, 
recognize that on the eve of independence they 
succumbed to a proposal which was once again 


4) can clarify the thrust of this and the next 
paragraph by noting how radically my interpretation 
differs from the familiar and widely held views of 
Andrew C. McLaughlin who in this Review in 1918 
argued “‘first, that the essential qualities of American 
federal organization were largely the product of the 
practices of the old British empire as it existed before 
1764; second, that the discussions of the generation 
from the French and Indian war to the adoption of 
the federal Constitution, and, more particularly, the 
discussion in the 10 or 12 years before independence, 
were over the problem of imperial organization” 
(McLaughlin, 1918:215). Nor, a fortiori, can I accept 
the theses of his constitutional history that “the two 
main achievements” of the Revolution were “the 
establishment of limited government and the founding 
of the federal state’—his conception of federalism 
being dual federalism (McLaughlin, 1936:5). I find 
rather that the arguments of the dissidents emphasize 
not limited government, but self-government, and that 
accordingly the meaning they gave to federalism was 
primarily representational, not dual. 

In contrast with McLaughlin’s emphasis on law and 
historical experience, this interpretation stresses theo- 
ry and ideology. At the same time I would strongly 
insist that historical experience and the embodiments 
it had given to English liberty were crucially important 
in that they lent concrete meaning to the abstractions 
of the debate. On neither side were the contestants 
mere ideologues. The conflict of their ideals was 
pe ai for having a specific, historically informed 
content. 
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unitary insofar as it denied any and all authori- 
ty to Parliament over the colonies. This was the 
idea—of what much later came to be known as 
“dominion status”? (Smith, 1956:58)—that the 
colonies and Britain were “distinct states” 
within the empire connected with one another 
only by having the same king (James Wilson, 
1774:745n; John Adams, 1774:37—38, 105, 
170). This view of the juridical status of 
Parliament was carried over into the Declara- 
tion of Independence which, turning its full 
attention to justifying a break with the king, 
dismissed Parliament as never having exercised 
legitimate authority over the colonies. No one 
of the many and various schemes for imperial 
reorganization had solved the conflict for the 
simple reason that the conflict was not about 
the territorial allocation of powers, but about 
the democratic basis of power. 


The National Question. When this failure had 
led to independence, the national question 
came suddenly and urgently to the fore. What 
was the source of the authority of the new 
government? Obviously, the consent of the 
people—that and nothing more. But was this 
consent given by one people or by several 
peoples, by the nation or by the states? The 
Declaration of Independence described itself in 
Jefferson’s words as the act of “one people” 
and eleven years later the Constitution similarly 
declared that it was ordained and established by 
“We, the people.” According to Abraham Lin- 
coln, the unity of the nation asserted in these 
documents dated back to the time of the 
Continental Congress’ when the colonists chose 
to form the Union, which is, in his words, 
“older than any of the States, and, in fact... 
created the States” and “produced their inde- 
pendence and liberty” (1861:394). 

This version of events provides the historical 
basis for the national theory of American 
federalism. According to that theory, a single 
sovereign power, the people of the United 
States, created both the federal and state 
governments, delegating to each a certain limit- 
ed authority. In this theory of the juridical 
basis of the American polity popular sovereign- 
ty appears as a single national will acting as the 
constituent power. The compact theory, on the 
other hand, takes a different view of the same 
events and arrives at a different view of the 
Constitution and of federalism. According to 
this view, the colonies became separate, inde- 
pendent polities when they cast loose from 
Britain and only thereafter entered into an 
agreement to have a general government for 
certain limited purposes. From this theory 
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justifications have been deduced for secession, 
interposition, or at least extensive “‘states’ 
rights.” 

The national theory, I should say, is a 
superior interpretation of what actually hap- 
pened, an interpretation incidentally which has 
been given further powerful support by recent 
historical research (Morris, 1974:1068—88; Ra- 
kove, 1975:Chs. 2, 3 and 4). The important 
thing, however, for the present inquiry into the 
original design of American federalism, is that 
the men who conceived and elaborated that 
design worked from the premises of the na- 
tional theory (Morris:1064, 1073). Their fed- 
eralism presupposes their nationalism. In their 
view the constituent power was one people, the 
nation. What they sought to produce in the 
constitution of the new polity was a scheme by 
which that nation would act not only as the 
constituent power, but also as the continuous 
controlling and directing influence in the poli- 
tical life of the new polity. In seeking to give 
such effect to this idea of national democracy, 
they were consistently carrying out the belief in 
government by consent that had rationalized 
and impelled the resistance to Great Britain in 
prerevolutionary days. The problem of repre- 
sentation which had preoccupied the energies 
of that long struggle continued to be central to 
the shaping of the federal structure. 


The Framers’ Theory. Theory had powerfully 
directed their labors of resistance and theory 
powerfully directed their labors of construc- 
tion. In the later as in the earlier phase, the 
orienting ideology consisted of those same 
liberal democratic ideas that had come down 
from the seventeenth century. In their work of 
construction, however, the Americans also 
made wide use of “the new science of politics” 
which had blossomed in the early eighteenth 
century (Ranney, 1976:141—42; Adair, 
1957:347—48). This new study was by no 
means conceived as value-free, but was domi- 
nated by the new hope of the time, free 
government. Its main concern was how to 
protect liberty by dividing and balancing power 
within a polity. The premise of this concern 
and of its consequent technique was a certain 
distrust of human nature. Although many of 
these authors, as in the case of the Americans, 
had had a Protestant upbringing, I would not 
say that this distrust was Calvinist—it did not 
approach that black despair—nor even that it 
was distinctively Christian or biblical. It was 
more modern, more secular, a workable pes- 
simism which saw a love of power in all men 
and feared any monopoly of the instruments of 
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power, but which held that if control over these 
instruments were properly divided and bal- 
anced, power could be made to check power so 
that it would ‘be used only for the common 
good. One technique was a separation of 
powers according to the “natural” functions of 
government or according to the ranks and 
orders of society. Another consisted in a 
division of powers between a general govern- 
ment and a number of provincial governments. 
It was, of course, this latter sort of balancing 
that the framers sought to achieve in their 
federal design. 

That design was unique. At Philadelphia in 
1787, it is generally recognized, the Americans 
invented federalism as it has come to be 
understood since that time (Diamond, 
1961:21-—23). The scheme had no precedent 
(Federalist 37:226). Its authors were not, as 
some have claimed (McLaughlin, 
1918:238—40), attempting to restore an alloca- 
tion of powers between central and provincial 
governments like that the colonists had experi- 
enced in the days of “benign and salutary 
neglect” under the old empire before the Sugar 
Act. They were surely not trying to imitate the 
Dutch, Swiss or German regimes, a type of 
polity which they regarded as “the cause of 
incurable disorder and imbecility” (Federalist 
9:52; Riley, 1968:401). Their new creation was 
theory-based. Yet even in drawing generously 
on the political science of their time, they did 
not follow their authorities slavishly. Indeed, 
their inventiveness consisted precisely in com- 
bining elements taken from two incompatible 
constructions of, respectively, Montesquieu and 
Hume. 

Montesquieu’s contribution came principally 
from his famous discussion of the confederate 
republic in Books VIII and IX of The Spirit of 
the Laws. There he was trying to reconcile the 
conflicting conditions conducive respectively to 
liberty and to security. In conformity with the 
conventional view, he held that “republican 
government” could flourish only in a small 
state where “the public good” is “more obvi- 
ous, better understood, and more within the 
reach of every citizen.” In an extensive repub- 
lic, on the other hand, although its defensive 
posture would be stronger, the public good 
would be “sacrificed to a thousand private 
views” and encroachments on liberty would be 
able to grow without arousing general re- 
sistance (120). Distance, size or—more proper- 
ly—scale would present the man of ambition 
with his opportunity and his temptation. Mon- 
tésquieu proposed to realize the respective 
advantages of smallness and largeness of scale 
without introducing their disadvantages by 
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means of a confederate republic. Formed by “a 
convention” among a number of small repub- 
lics, such a polity could amass defensive power 
without making itself vulnerable to the internal 
corruption of despotism, because the member 
states would retain the independent force to 
prevent the abuse of power by the general 
government. The territorial pluralism of these 
continuing small governments would counteract 
tendencies toward corruption in the wider 
polity (126—27). | 

Montesquieu’s confederate republic alone 
was clearly not the model for the constitution 
makers at Philadelphia. It was rather the sort of 
regime which in their eyes had proved to be 
both inefficient and dangerous to liberty under 
the Articles of Confederation. Their radical 
transformation was to impose on it certain 
features of a unitary regime. For the sake of 
“stability and energy” (Federalist 37:227) 
they gave the general government a new instru- 
ment of power by enabling it to act directly on 
individuals. But their main concern (Madison, 
1787:273—79; Convention: 75—77; 88—89) 
was to add a further protection of “republican 
liberty” by providing for the representation of 
individuals in the federal legislature. 

The significance of this new scheme of 
representation was given its classical exposition 
in Madison’s Tenth Federalist. His idea is an 
adaptation of a proposal put forward by Hume 
in his essay on the “‘Idea of a Perfect Common- 
wealth” (Adair, 1957:348-—49, 353). In that 
essay, first published in 1752, Hume sketched 
an elaborate system of representative govern- 
ment and against this background attacked the 
“common opinion” that republican government 
is more likely to survive in a small than a large 
polity. On the contrary, he argued, the “near 
habitation” of the citizens of a small polity will 


make even their division into small parties 


vulnerable to “the force of popular tides and 
currents.” In the large representative republic, 
however, not only will the “higher magistrates” 
“refine” the opinions of the voters, but also the 
various parts will be less likely to unite against 
“the public interest” (Hume: 513-15). Madison 
improves on this model by stressing the diversi- 
ty of social and economic interests that will be 
embraced in the more extensive republic. 
Thanks to the greater differentiation that goes 
with larger scale, the social pluralism of the 
general government will counteract tendencies 
toward a factional abuse of power in the 
subordinate governments. 

The invention at Philadelphia transformed 
Montesquieu’s model by integrating with it this 
Humean construction. The new unitary features 
meant that now the social pluralism of the 
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nation as a whole would be represented in the 
general government, which, within limits, 
would be able to avert the dangers of faction 
within the states, while the continued existence 
of the states meant that, as in Montesquieu’s 
model, territorial pluralism would constitute a 
safeguard against encroachments by the general 
government. It was a unified, internally co- 
herent and highly original model of a new kind 
of government. This invention resulted from 
compromise, to be sure—not the compromise of 
stalemate, however, but of social learning. 


Federalism as Representational. In the Fed- 
eralist papers and the ratification debates, the 
new model was set forth and defended. It hada 
military version’ in which the possession of 
instruments of coercive force by each level held 
the balance for free government (Diamond 
1961:55; Federalist 46:309—-11, 60:390). 
“Power being almost always the rival of pow- 
er,” wrote Hamilton, “the general government 
will at all times stand ready to check the 
usurpations of the state governments, and these 
will have the same disposition towards the 
general government.” His next sentence re- 
vealed the motor in the mechanism: “The 
people, by throwing themselves into either 
scale, will infallibly make it preponderate. If 
their rights are invaded by either, they can 
make use of the other as the instrument of 
redress” (Federalist 28:174). In short, the same 
force which, according to the national theory, 
had brought the Constitution into existence 
and formed its juridical foundation, the sov- 
ereign people, would continue to guarantee its 
free operation. 

This military version of how the federal 
design would operate is hardly more than an 
historical curiosity today. But its authors were, 
of course, also thinking in larger terms and ofa 
more political application. They expected the 
social pluralism of the general government to 
operate not only in emergencies, but also in 
day-to-day decision making. Nor did they see 
this function as merely negative—to prevent 
narrow and oppressive majorities from forming 
or acting. Their political science taught them 
that “the larger the society ... the more duly 
capable it will be of self-government” (Federal- 
ist 51:341). They therefore expected that the 
majority coalitions which did form within the 
general government not only would respect 
“the rights of every class of citizens,” but also 
would positively express “principles ... of 
justice and the general good” (340—41). The 
framers were not some sort of early-day laissez- 
fairists. Indeed, Turgot gave them a famous 
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scolding for their interventionism. They lived in 
an age of state-building and mercantilism and 
fully recognized the need for active government 
in their developing economy. They saw no 
need, however, to trade off liberty for develop- 
ment and, although by no means utopians, they 
had high hopes for their political engineering, 
believing that its processes of mutual balance 
and influence would not only break the vio- 
lence of faction, but also produce decisions 
worthy of general assent. 

In the Federalist papers and the ratification 
debates, discussion of the military aspects of 
the federal balance shade off into a more 
political version, which tells us a good deal 
about how the American system has actually 
worked and which is still vividly relevant to its 
operation today. “Notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent modes in which [the federal and state 
governments] are appointed,” Madison wrote 
in the 46th Federalist, “we must consider both 
of them as substantially dependent on the great 
body of the citizens of the United States. ... 
The federal and the State governments are in 
fact but different agents and trustees of the 
people, constituted with different powers, and 
designed for different purposes.” “The people” 
is “the ultimate authority,” the “common 
superior” of both. Nor does he mean this only 


_in the sense of juridical foundation or military 


balance. He is also concerned to show how the 
people, acting as the common electorate of all 
levels of government, bring state perspectives to 
bear on federal decisions and federal perspec- 
tives to bear on state decisions. The three main 
propositions in his analysis are that these 
perspectives will not merely reflect the im- 
mediate wishes of the voters, but will be shaped 
by the processes of self-government in which 
the voters take part (Federalist 56:366—68; 
10:59; Huntington, 1959:200; Eulau, 
1974:161); that the influence between levels 
will pass from state to general government, but 
also from general government to state govern- 
ment (Federalist 46:306—08, 53:351, 56:368; 
Madison, 1787:275; Convention:74; Diamond, 
1961:48—50); and finally that the medium 
through which this influence will be trans- 
mitted will be the common electorate of the 
two sets of governments (Federalist 46:306; 
308—09; 57:371; Eulau, 1974:162). 

The essence of the invention of 1787 was 
the use of the same electorate to choose two 
sets of governments, each with constitutional 
protection. As in the military version of the 
new federal system, where the people were to 
maintain the balance for free government by 
casting their weight in one or the other scale, in 
this political version the medium of interaction 
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was the common electorate. Governing himself 
through two different governments, the voter 
views the political world from two perspectives, 
one shaped by the social pluralism of the 
general government, the other shaped by the 
territorial pluralism of state government. In his 
political life, as a member of one nation, he 
does not separate from one another the two 
perspectives and the interests each elicits in 
him. His state perspective affects his choices 
and decisions in federal politics as his federal 
perspective affects his choices and decisions in 
state politics. One may call this process “repre- 
sentational federalism” because it gives repre- 
sentation in the general government to the 
territorial pluralism of the states and represen- 
tation in the state governments to the social 
pluralism of the general government.® 

In framing and debating the new federal 
structure, Americans of the time were con- 
cerned with the same central problem that had 
stirred them to criticism, resistance and rebel- 
lion a generation before: the problem of repre- 
sentation. Now as then their interest in the 


SI claim no originality for this view of American 
federalism. It is simply a restatement of the classical 
liberal view of the function of the division of powers 
in popular government. I have avoided, however, the 
laissez-faire deviation which conceived of this function 
as being merely the restraint of government action 
(Friedrich 1968:195—96). My interpretation has many 
points in common with that of Samuel P. Huntington 
(1959). He also sees not mere balance, but continual 
political interaction between the two levels of govern- 


. ment (192) and stresses not only Madison’s ex- 


pectation that state governments would have influence 
on the federal government, but also that “from 
Minnesota railway rates to Little Rock schools, the 
national government, in keeping with Madison’s princi- 
ple, has frequently intervened to protect local mi- 
norities against local majorities” (198). 

I have taken the term “representational federalism” 
and much of the analysis presented by Heinz Eulau 
(1974). I have adopted his notion that intergovern- 
mental influence is exercised through the “shared” 
electorate, a conclusion which need not be based on 
inference only, as Eulau says (162), but is clearly what 
Madison meant (Federalist 46:305, 306). I depart 
from his interpretation mainly in finding that Madison 
expected not only that the states would influence the 
general government, but, also that the general govern- 
ment would influence the states. 

Representational federalism is not the same as 
cooperative federalism. The latter term refers to direct 
relations between levels of government, as in state or 
local implementation of federal grant in aid programs. 
The term was coined around 1938 (Graves, 
1964:821), when during the New Deal the federal 
grant system was being vastly expanded and in this 
and other ways the old pattern of dual federalism was 
being brought to an end (see above note 1). Represen- 
tational federalism is compatible both with dual 
federalism and, as I shall argue in the second part of 
this paper, with cooperative federalism. 
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allocation of specific powers between levels of 
government was secondary to this overriding 
concern. They did believe that certain govern- 
ment functions were more effectively exercised 
at onẹ rather than the other level. Defense, for 
instance, was more properly a function of the 
general government. Yet, guided by their pri- 
mary concern for liberty, they did not hesitate 
to divide authority over this function, giving 
important military powers to the states. 

Federalism has often been advocated pri- 
marily as a means of accommodating levels of 
government to territorial diversity. The com- 
pact theory would lead one to expect this to be 
the major subject of debate during the framing 
and ratification of the Constitution. Supporters 
as well as critics did recognize that the “‘senti- 
ments, habits, and customs” of the states were 
diverse and that, therefore, “a government 
which might be very suitable for one might not 
be agreeable to the other” (Elliott 2:199). Yet 
the great mass of utterance at Philadelphia and 
the ratifying conventions displays remarkably 
little concern with this fact. Even the most 
ardent champions of greater powers for the 
states gave little or no weight to the argument 
from territorial diversity. Luther Martin, for 
instance, did not ground his advocacy of state 
power in his identification with Maryland as a 
distinctive community or in its need for author- 
ity commensurate with its special values or way 
of life. When he attacked the new powers of the 
federal government, he, as much as Madison or 
Hamilton, saw liberty as his goal and the new 
science of politics as the means for reaching 
that goal (Elliott 1:348—49, 351). He differed 
from them only in clinging to the conventional 
wisdom of the time as put forward in an 
unalloyed version of Montesquieu’s theory of 
the confederate republic (353). It is consistent 
with this ground of the differences among 
Americans of that day over the Constitution 
that a bill of rights, which protected the 
liberties most valued by their common ideology 
and which was, as John Hancock said, “in no 
wise local, but calculated to give security and 
ease alike to all the states” (Elliott 2:175), 
served to win over critics and produce the quick 
subsidence of opposition that followed ratifi- 
cation. 


New Structures of 
Representational Federalism 


In summary, my historical thesis is: that in 
making a democratic revolution, the American 
rebels created a nation and invented representa- 
tional federalism as a means of governing their 
new national democracy. 
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A Rationale for the States. The reason for 
looking at this history and especially at its 
theoretical component is that they tell us 
something important about how the American 
polity has actually worked and continues to 
work. This perspective, in the first place, 
throws light on what we can and cannot expect 
of the states today. Any modern polity will 
have one or more levels of government. The 
smaller governments may be designed simply as 
administrative districts under the central au- 
thority. They may be set up for an economic 
purpose, and, accordingly, endowed with pow- 
ers and boundaries suited to a distinctive 
complex of agricultural, commercial or in- 
dustrial activity. They may be so laid out as to 
match patterns of cultural differentiation, as in 
the case of linguistic boundaries or other 
indicators of diversity in community values. 

None of these rationales, administrative, 
economic or cultural, makes sense of the 
American states, except occasionally and ac- 
cidentally. Look at the map. It must make you 
wonder whether there could have been a United 
States, if the rectangle had not been invented. 
Typically, those boundaries were not laid out 
to fit some pre-existing community of value or 
complex of interests, nor has it been possible to 
adapt them to territorial diversities as these 
have emerged. Most of the boundaries were 
dictated by Act of Congress, usually when the 
area was sparsely populated and had only the 
status of a territory. If the purpose of the states 
had been to provide a level of self-government 
functional to territorial diversity, then it would 
have been imperative, in this rapidly growing 
and developing society, that their boundaries be 
changed from time to time. On the contrary, 
however, our national policy toward federalism 
has been to freeze the boundaries of the states 
into a virtually unchangeable form by giving 
them constitutional protection. 

Michael Reagan observes that the consti- 
tutional meaning of federalism still has im- 
portance in only one respect: the guarantee of 
the independent existence of the states 
(1972:158). This may be so, but it does not 
mean that federalism is dead. Such a guarantee, 
to be sure, is dysfunctional to an administra- 
tive, economic or cultural role for the states. It 
is, however, highly functional and, I should say, 
indispensable to their political role in represen- 
tational federalism. Even if state and federal 
power were completely overlapping, even if our 
society were perfectly homogeneous, it would 
still be necessary, in the light of the original 
design, that state government have its constitu- 
tionally protected existence. The rigidities of 
our federal system may often frustrate the 
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purposes of public administration, economic 
efficiency and community living, but they 
make political sense as the foundation of a 
major and distinctive element of our representa- 
tive system. 


The Dual Role of Party. Over the course of 
time, both state and general governments have 
performed in various ways the roles assigned 
them in this system by representational federal- 
ism. When one asks what specific forms these 
processes have taken, the answer, until very 
recently, I suggest, would be found mainly in 
the mode of operation of the major political 
parties. The original federal design endowed the 
voter with two basic roles, a federal role and a 
state role. Typically, any major American party 
has reflected this dualism. The territorial plural- 
ism of the federal structure has had such great 
and obvious effect as to lead us often to speak 


of the parties as coalitions of state and local ` 


organizations. At the same time, we recognize 
that their participation in the politics of the 
general government draws them into a competi- 
tion which addresses problems and appeals to 
group interests transcending state and local 
boundaries. In spite of the resulting territorial 
and social pluralism, each party is also national, 
as a body of voters possessing at all levels of 
government common symbols which focus sen- 
timents of party identification and ideas of 
party principle. This affectual and cognitive 
identification is a bond of cohesion that helps 
make each party a forum within which federal 
and state perspectives mutually influence one 
another, instead of merely finding expression in 
separate spheres. 

The politics of civil rights during the past 
generation provides striking illustration of how 
the Madisonian mechanism may work through 
the medium of party. I will merely suggest the 
outlines of this very complicated process. After 
World War II, the movement of southern blacks 
to Northern cities admitted them for the first 
time to effective political participation in the 
social pluralism of the more extensive republic. 
The competition of Republicans and Democrats 
for this vote (Brauer, 1977) led to intervention 
by the federal government to remedy the denial 
by state governments of rights generally en- 
joyed by American citizens (Wilhoit, 
1973:201—12). At the same time, within the 
Democratic party an interaction between fed- 
eral and state levels was producing political 
changes tending toward the same result. Action 
by the national party organs supported and 
stimulated within some southern state parties 
the rise of loyalist groups favorable to civil 
rights. These groups fought the old leadership, 
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won power in state parties and influence on 
state government and so were able in some 
degree to ease the acceptance of federal initia- 
tives. Thanks to the party system the pluralism 
of the more extensive republic helped bring 
about a universalistic result.® 


Public Sector Politics. I have made this brief 
reference to the way that representational 
federalism has worked through the medium of 
the party system in order by contrast to bring 
out the significance of a recent and major 
change.’ The party system operates outside 
government to bring influence to bear on 
government. Recently, however, powerful new 
centers of influence on what government does 
have arisen within government itself. These new 
centers of influence arise and act within what 
one may call the public sector of the polity. 
For the polity like the economy has a public 
sector. The private sector of the polity consists 
of people in their private capacities trying to 
influence government action. This includes 
their activity as individuals, as members of 
organized groups, as adherents of political 
parties. The character of the public sector of 
the polity is evident by contrast. It consists of 
people in their public capacities trying to 
influence government action: a chief executive 
vetoing a bill, legislators logrolling appropri- 
ations, bureaucratic experts developing new 
programs, mayors lobbying Congress for more 
federal aid. 

Within this public sector of the polity two 
types of influence have been on the rise during 


One of the more remarkable examples of this 
process is the emergence of a unified Democratic party 
in Mississippi. This struggle began shortly after World 
War Il, reached a peak of intensity during the sixties 
and culminated in an incredible denouement when in 
1976 Govemor Finch, formerly an arch-segregationist, 
joined with Aaron Henry, an original member of the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party, to integrate 
the state party organization. An explicit element in 
the suggessful strategy of the loyalists was to use their 
influence with the national party as leverage on the 
regulars to gain a measure of power in the state party. 
There is some analysis of this process in Fortenberry 
(1972:493-95) and Bass (1976:207). But I am 
depending mainly on the detailed analysis of a long, 
unpublished paper by a graduate student of the 
Harvard Government department (Stekler, 1976). 


TIn the rest of this section of this paper, I am 
largely summarizing results of research done for an 
analysis of the politics of the passage of the general 
revenue sharing act on 1972 (Beer, 1976). Rather than 
citing again the evidence brought forward there and 
the references to other work, I shall for the most part 
refer to the relevant pages of that article and to some 
other work of mine. I regret the appearance of 
self-advertisement, but this procedure seems to suit a 
summary and certainly makes for easier reading. 
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the past decade or so. One results from func- 
tional specialization in the modern state. I call 
it the professional bureaucratic complex (Beer, 
1976:157—66). The other results from ter- 
ritorial specialization and I call it the inter- 
governmental lobby (Beer, 1976:166—71). The 
action and interaction of the professional 
bureaucratic complex and the intergovernmen- 
tal lobby constitute the new form taken by 
representational federalism. 

The growing role of professionalism in gov- 
ernment is so well recognized as to need only a 
few words to show its relevance to the present 
discussion. People with scientific and technical 
training have been important to the modern 
state from its very beginnings. But during the 
past generation or so scientific advance has 
proceeded at such a vastly increased rate as to 
give ‘‘professional specialisms’? (Mosher, 
1968:105) a new role in policy making (Beer, 
1973:74—80). The term “professional bureau- 
cratic complex” is singular: the examples are 
many. One is the “‘military industrial complex,” 
from which I adapted the name. A similar 
structure is shared by the “health syndicate,” 
the “educational establishment,” the “highway 
lobby.” The main component in any such 
complex is a core of officials with scientific or 
professional training. This bureaucratic core 
also normally works closely with two other 
components: certain interested legislators, es- 
pecially the chairmen of the relevant specialized 
subcommittees, and the spokesmen for the 
group that benefits from the program. Such a 
tripartite complex or subsystem is Seidman’s 
‘iron triangle” (1970:37). l 

The intellectual history of federal domestic 
programs since the days of the Great Society is 
deeply marked by the influence of such com- 
plexes of professional expertise. I do not mean 
to exclude the continuing influence of more 
familiar political agents, such as an activist 
president responsive to problems and to the 
suggestion of problems. But I would remark 
how rarely additions to the public sector have 
been initiated by the demands of voters or the 
advocacy of pressure groups or the platforms of 
political parties. On the contrary, in the fields 
of health, housing, urban renewal, transporta- 
tion, welfare, education, poverty, and energy, it 
has been, in very great measure, people in 
government service, or closely associated with 
it, acting on the basis of their specialized and 
technical knowledge, who first perceived the 
problem, conceived the program, initially urged 
it on president and Congress, went on to help 
lobby it through to enactment, and then saw to 
its administration (Beer, 1976:160—62). Scien- 
tific and technical knowledge by its nature is 
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specialized and the prodigious increase in the 
number of categorical grants-in-aid to state and 
local governments is an indication of the rising 
influence of professionalism. In 1962 there 
were some 160 separate categorical programs 
(Walker 1975:134). The catalog of federal 
grants in aid for 1976 lists 1,030. The amount 
of aid rose in proportion from $7 billion in 
1960 to $60 billion in 1976 (CGO, 1975:25). 

This expansion of the public sector was 
accomplished by an unprecedented use of the 
federal structure. With few exceptions the new 
specialized programs were not administered 
directly by the federal government, but by 
means of state and local governments. One 
might expect such attempts to join bureaucratic 
agents at different levels of government in the 
administration of specialized programs would 
create awkward inter-level conflicts. Actually, 
among similarly trained professionals their com- 
mon discipline has facilitated cooperation, help- 
ing them stand off the claims of rival disciplines 
and the directives of coordinating authorities. 
Vertical bureaucratic hierarchies cutting across 
different levels of government have become a 
main feature of the present phase of American 
federalism. 


Technocracy and Topocracy. The general term 
which suggests the decision-making power 
based on technical expertise of the new profes- 
sionals is “‘technocratic’”? (Beer, 1973:74-—80; 
1977a:30—34). By using it I do not mean to 
raise fears of a dictatorship of men in white 
coats. On the contrary, one of the more 
interesting features of this new influence is the 
way in which it has promoted the rise of a 
countervailing power in the form of the inter- 
governmental lobby (Farkas, 1971; Haider, 
1974; Plant, 1975). By the intergovernmental 
lobby I mean the governors, mayors, county 
supervisors and other officeholders, usually 
elective, who exercise general responsibilities in 
state and local governments. 

Like the new professionalism the intergov- 
ernmental lobby in some form can be found in 
other advanced countries. A term suitable for 
comparative use is needed. I propose the word 
“topocrat,” from the Greek topos, meaning 
“place” or “locality,” and kratos, meaning 
“authority”—and herewith thank its author, 
Roy Macridis, who responded to my request for 
a single, general and non-American term that 
would save me from having to say “state and 
local government officials” and the equivalent 
mouth-filling phrase when speaking of other 
countries. 

In the United States these topocrats act in a 
representative capacity through their organiza- 
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tions, the National Governors Conference, the 
Council of State Governments, the United 
States Conference of Mayors, the National 
League of Cities, the National Association of 
Counties, the International City Management 
Association, and the National Legislative Con- 
ference, and through alliances of them, such as 
the “Big Six” during the initial enactment of 
general revenue sharing. But their most im- 
portant front lies along the continual, almost 
day-to-day activity of individual officeholders 
and their agents, offering advice and pressing 
requests before the executive and legislative 
branches of the federal government. 

To appreciate the significance of this activity 
we must remind ourselves how very recently 
state and local officeholders began to take an 
interest of this kind and degree in what goes on 
in Washington. Their sudden surge of activity 
dates from the mid-sixties and came as a 
response to the increase in federal programs 
spawned by the new professionalism. As the 
mayors and other executives of the govern- 
ments through which these programs were 
carried out became aware of their value—their 
political value and their problem-solving 
promise—they developed a heightened interest 
in and increasing contact with federal policy 
making and administration. Their Washington 
activities grew and their national organizations 
headquartered there expanded in members, 
budgets and staffs. In this sense it was not the 
lobby that created the programs but the pro- 
grams of the professional bureaucratic complex 
that created the intergovernmental lobby (Beer, 
1976:163—71). 

In time the intergovernmental lobby 
acquired sufficient political influence to initiate 
demands more closely reflecting its members’ 
political interests. A major demand was for 
fewer federal strings on more federal money. 
Accordingly, in the past few years the mayors, 
governors, county executives and others have 
played a major role in bringing about a shift in 
the character of federal aid. In 1966 categorical 
aid accounted for 98 percent of federal aid. By 
1975 it was down to 75 percent as a result of 
general revenue sharing and block grants (GCO, 
1976:26). 

in brief, then, I am saying that over the past 
generation and especially since the early sixties 
the technocratic tendencies of the new profes- 
sionalism have called forth the topocratic 
tendencies of the intergovernmental lobby. If 
one asks whether the process has been cen- 
tralizing or decentralizing the answer must be a 
bit complicated. It has been strongly centraliz- 
ing insofar as the new programs have carried the 
technocratic perspectives formed at the federal 
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level into the daily thought and action of state 
and local governments. It has been decentraliz- 
ing in that these governments, as the admini- 
strative agents of the new programs, have often 
been able to adapt them to their own local 
purposes, an option that has been deliberately 
expanded by some loosening of federal strings. 
The process was centralizing in that it drew 
state and local office holders into direct contact 
with the federal government and decentralizing 
in that it has brought their topocratic perspec- 
tives to bear on federal policy making. The 
trend is not toward a centralized unitary 
system. Neither is there much sign of signifi- 
cantly greater autonomy for state or local 
governments. But whatever that balance may 
be, the interesting and important thing, it seems 
to me, is the way in which the polarity of 
representational federalism has been reasserted. 
The impact of technocrat and topocrat upon 
opposing levels of government is adding a new 
dimension in an old pattern to our system of 
national representation. 


Comparative Perspectives 


In advanced countries today, there is a good 
deal of concern over the great and growing size 
of the public sector of the economy (Beer, 
1977b). In this article I have dealt with a 
parallel development in the United States: the 
growing influence of the public sector of the 
polity and specifically the emergence of new 
structures of representation within that sector. 
These structures reflect enduring traits of 
American federalism. They also resemble cer- 
tain developments in other advanced countries 
and their study should therefore be assimilated 
to the comparative study of the contemporary 
welfare state. 

That study is often focused on the conflicts 
and connections of function and territory, of 
center and periphery (Ashford, 1976a, 1976b; 
Tarrow, 1977). My similar concern with the 
interaction of social pluralism and territorial 
pluralism in the American experience suggests 
two broad questions for comparison and con- 
trast with other countries. 

First, the technocratic question. Profes- 
sionalism extends its domains in all advanced 
countries and surely will continue to do so. The 
modern state at this late date is not likely to 
turn its back on science and technology. In 
these countries, as in the United States, there 
has been a surge of social spending since the 
1960s. Professional, centrally directed hier- 
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archies are the normal agencies of the programs 
financed by this spending. 

But whom or what do these agencies repre- 
sent? In their dealings with their local authori- 
ties they represent their central governments. 
To what extent do they also represent social 
and economic interests within the society and 
outside the public sector? In many welfare 
states, beginning as far back as the interwar 
years, organized interests developed relations 
with government departments so close and 
institutionalized as to constitute a system of 
functional representation. How far are the 
professional hierarchies of recent years depen- 
dencies of these corporatistic arrangements? 
How far are they veritably technocratic in the 
sense of generating their own initiatives from 
within the public sector and independently of 
ourside interests? In what ways, if any, is the 
social pluralism of modern society transmitted 
to the professional bureaucratic complex? 


Second, the topocratic question. In spite of 
overpowering forces making for centralization, 
the modern state seems to be unable to do 
without territorial subunits. Nor are these mere 
branch offices of administration, but rather 
governmental units with a political capacity. 
Much has been said, but little done in any 
country about decentralizing power to them or 
enlarging their autonomy. They have been 
widely used, however, as vehicles for carrying 
out the programs of central governments and, 
at the same time, have taken an increasingly 
active role as agents of representation before, 
and indeed, within those central governments. 
In other countries, both unitary and federal, 
the equivalent of the American intergovern- 
mental lobby has appeared and flourishes. 
These varieties of topocratic representation are 
many and complex and light up major contrasts 
among the different versions of the modern 
State. 


As we will want to look into the relation of 
technocratic representation to older processes 
of pressure group politics and functional repre- 
sentation, we shall also ask what are the 
conflicts and connections between topocratic 
representation and the older structures of ter- 
ritorial representation. In the U.S., for instance, 
the political relations of mayors and members 
of Congress are one of the great unexplored 
mysteries. 

Moreover, whom does the topocrat represent 
when he formulates the presumed needs of his 
government before central authorities? He will 
commonly speak on behalf of groups among his 
constituents. He may know and be responsive 
to them. He might even have been chosen by 
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them in part because he was expected to be a 
good lobbyist in the national capital. Yet he is 
subject not only to their wishes, but also to an 
array of influences proceeding from his position 
as the agent of a bureaucratic and political 
body. This governmental position will affect 
and may dominate his representative role. 

I can communicate my unease at these 
-technocratic and topocratic dilutions of the 
popular will by saying that the new structures 
have a strong connotation of corporate rather 
than personal representation. They do add real 
strengths to the modern state. But this may be 
at some cost to free government. 
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The Effect of Registration Laws on Voter Turnout* 


STEVEN J. ROSENSTONE AND RAYMOND E. WoLFINGER 
; University of California, Berkeley 


After the drastic relaxation of voter registration requirements in the 1960s, do present state 
laws keep people away from the polls? More specifically, which provisions have how much effect 
on what kinds of people? We have answered these questions with data from the Current Population 
Survey conducted by the Census Bureau in November 1972, 

State registration laws reduced turnout in the 1972 presidential election by about nine 
percentage points. The impact of the laws was heaviest in the South and on less educated people of 
both races. Early deadlines for registration and limited registration office hours were the biggest 


impediments to turnout. 


Contrary to expectations, changing these requirements would not substantially alter the 
character of the electorate. The voting population would be faintly less affluent and educated; the 
biggest difference would be a matter of one or two percentage points. In strictly political terms, 
the change would be even fainter—a gain for the Democrats of less than half a percent. 


= Most Americans, in order to vote, must 
establish their eligibility by registering prior to 
election day. This requirement makes voting a 
more difficult act than it otherwise would be. 
Not only must citizens care enough to go to the 
polls, but to register they must also make an 
earlier expenditure of time and energy. Indeed, 
registration is often more difficult than voting. 
It may require a longer journey, at a less 
convenient hour, to complete a more compli- 
cated procedure—and at a time when interest in 
the campaign is far from its peak. 

This aspect of the American electoral system 
is unusual. In most democratic countries the 
government assumes responsibility for enrolling 
all citizens on a permanent, nationwide elector- 
_al register. This difference is widely considered 
a major cause of the low rate of voter turnout 
in the United States. 

Previous research provided reasons for ac- 
cepting the omnibus proposition that the state 


*A previous version of this article was delivered at 
the 1976 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association. Comments by Malcolm E. Jewell 
and Edward R. Tufte aided our revision of that paper. 
Thomas Reynolds of the Boalt School of Law at 
Berkeley kindly advised us on legal research and the 
use of his school’s Law Library. The extraordinary 
problems of processing our data were overcome with 
the help of Margaret Baker, Frank Many, and Harvey 
Weinstein of the Berkeley Survey Research Center. 
Catherine Winter of the Institute of Governmental 
Studies and Mary Brunn of the Survey Research 
Center handled various typing and reproduction tasks 
with great efficiency. Christopher Achen advised us 
generously on many aspects of the data analysis. Our 
research was supported by a grant from the Academic 
Senate Committee on Research and by funds made 
available by the Department of Political Science. 


registration laws in force in 1960 made a 
difference in turnout that year. Two studies 
showed that much of the variation in voting 
levels among cities and states was explained by 
interstate differences in laws governing the 
registration of voters.! But little light was shed 
on what provisions had how much influence on 
the voting levels of what kinds of people. The 
sweeping changes in election laws since 1960 
further reduced the contemporary relevance of 
these studies. Perhaps because of these uncer- 
tainties, some scholars, publicists, and poli- 
ticians expressed doubts that registration laws 
in the 1970s have much to do with the number 
of Americans who go to the polls.2 Others 
insist that the existing legal situation still 
“results in disenfranchisement on a massive 
scale.” 


1Stanley Kelley, Jr., Richard E. Ayres, and William 
G. Bowen, “Registration and Voting: Putting First 
Things First,” American Political Science Review, 61 
(June 1967), 359-79; and Jae-On Kim, John R. 
Petrocik, and Stephen N. Enokson, “Voter Turnout 
Among the American States: Systemic and Individual 
Components,” American Political Science Review, 6 
(March 1975), 107-23. g 


2 Kevin P. Phillips and Paul H. Blackman, Electoral 
Reform and Voter Participation (Washington: Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute for Policy Research, 1975), p. 
14; and V. Lance Tarrance, “The Vanishing Voter: A 
Look at Non-Voting as a Purposive Act,” in Voters, 
Primaries, and Parties, ed. Jonathan Moore and Albert 
C. Pierce (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Insti- 
tute of Politics, 1976), pp. 11, 12. See also the 
minority views in Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, Voter Registration by Postcard, Senate Doc. 
352, 93d Congress, 2d sess. 


3Senator Gale McGee, Congressional Record, 13 
March 1975, p. S6451. For other claims by politicians, 
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This debate underlies continuing attempts, 
at both state and federal levels, to ease further 
the burden of registration. President Carter’s 
unsuccessful 1977 proposal for election-day 
registration was the latest example. In 1976 a 
bill to establish a scheme for nationwide post- 
card registration was justified by its congres- 
sional sponsors as a remedy for the “‘obstacle 
course” produced by existing state laws. 
Scholars are interested not only in the accuracy 
of this claim, but in the more fundamental 
questions raised by the debate. Discerning 
variations in the impediments to voting posed 
by alternate registration provisions helps us 
understand the saliency to individuals of poli- 
tical participation. If apparently trivial dif- 
ferences in the prerequisites to casting a ballot 
have substantial effects on the probability of 
voting, what does this tell us about the relative 
costs and perceived benefits of going to the 
polis? How do individuals differ in the extent 
to which registration requirements impede their 
access to the ballot box? In attempting to 
answer these questions, we will be concerned 
not only with the extent to which registration 
provisions affect turnout, but also with the 
political consequences of relaxing the registra- 
tion laws to make voting everywhere as easy as 
in the most permissive states. The last section 
of this article compares the actual presidential 
electorate in 1972 to the larger, hypothetical 
electorate that would be produced by easier 
registration. 

In estimating the impact of registration laws, 
one is identifying the degree to which statewide 
legal provisions influence individuals. Previous 
researchers did not dispute the desirability of 
using individual-level data to study the prob- 
lem. They used aggregate voting and demo- 
graphic data because the existing academic 


see Voter Registration by Postcard; and the speeches 
by Senators McGee, Kennedy, Cranston, Williams, 
Montoya, and Humphrey on March 13, reported 
on pp. S6450—54 of the Congressional Record. 
Probably the most active and pervasive interest group 
working to loosen registration laws is the League of 
Women Voters. See, for example, Administrative 
Obstacles to Voting, Pub. No. 206 (Washington: 
League of Women Voters of the United States, 1972). 
The Yankelovich pollin i non suggested that 
registration laws kept 26 million people from the polls 
in 1972. This figure is an extrapolation from the 
survey respondents who told interviewers that they 
would have voted if they had not had to register. “A 
Study of the Registration Process in the United States 
(The Registered and the Non Registered)” by Daniel 
H Inc. for The Student Vote, Inc., 1973, p. 


4similar bills were introduced in 1971, 1973, and 
1975. All of them foundered on opposition by 
Republicans and southern Democrats. 
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surveys, with samples ranging from 1500 to 
2300 respondents selected from fewer than 40 
states, were an inadequate data base. In this 
study our data come from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census in November 1972.5 The sample is 
nearly 40 times larger than that used by the 
University of Michigan Center for Political 
Studies and includes respondents from all 50 
states. We will describe our data sources in 
detail, after a discussion of recent changes in 
American suffrage laws. 


State Suffrage Laws, 1960—73 


Each state determines its own registration 
laws, subject only to certain limitations im- 
posed by the U.S. Constitution, court decisions, 
and national legislation. Despite these limita- 
tions (many of which are quite recent), the 
states differ widely in the extent to which 
registration significantly increases the time and 
energy costs of voting. In some states registra- 
tion is relatively easy; some have abolished this 
prerequisite altogether. In other states registra- 
tion is relatively onerous. 

Our examination of state laws begins in 
1960 because that year’s election provided the 
data for the two principal studies of the effect 
of these laws on voter turnout (see note 1). For 
our purposes, 11 different areas of legal regula- 
tion are identified. 

1. Poll taxes, In 1960 some southern states 
imposed a tax as a condition for registration. A 
few states made the tax liability cumulative, 
i.e., before being allowed to register, one had to 
pay not only the current year’s tax, but the tax 
for all earlier and unpaid years of his eligibility. 
The Twenty-fourth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibited poll taxes in federal elections 
in 1964. Two years later the Supreme Court 
abolished the practice altogether.® 

2. Literacy tests. Most common in the 
South, these ranged from requiring simple 
literacy to a demand that the applicant in- 
terpret a provision of the state or federal 
constitution. Through inequitable enforcement, 


SA description of sampling procedures and other 
technical matters is in Bureau of the Census, “Voting 
and Registration in the Election of November 1972, 
Current Population Reports, Population Character- 
istics, October 1973, Series P—20, No. 253. We 
obtained the data tape from the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research. Neither the ICPR 
nor the Census Bureau is responsible for our tabula- 
tions and analyses. 


6Harper v. Virginia State Board of Elections, 383 
U.S. 663 (1966). 
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this was the principal administrative means of 
disenfranchising southern blacks. Literacy tests 
were suspended in much of the South by the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. They were abol- 
ished everywhere by the Voting Rights Act 
Amendments (VRAA) of 1970. 

3. Permanent or periodic registration. In 
1960 a number of states required potential 
voters to re-register at intervals of as little as 
one year. By 1972, this practice was followed 
in only two states which required re-registration 
at ten-year intervals. A few states allowed 
re-registration at the discretion of local of- 
ficials. This option has been exercised in a 
couple of southern states, presumably as a 
means of reducing black turnout.” _ 

4. Purging for nonvoting. Akin to periodic 
registration is the requirement that people who 
have not voted within a stated time be dropped 
from the registration rolls. The period ranges 
from two to eight years. Some states have no 
purging provision at all. 


5. Residency requirements. In the early 
1960s, 38 states required at least a year’s 
residence in the state before one could register. 
The 1970 Voting Rights Act Amendments in 
effect imposed a maximum 30-day residency 
requirement for presidential elections. They 
also permitted new residents to vote in their 
previous state either in person or by absentee 
ballot. In March 1972 the Supreme Court, in 
Dunn v. Blumstein, struck down Tennessee’s 
one-year requirement. As a result of this 
decision, residency requirements for other elec- 
tions were restricted. Although the Court did 
not impose a new limit, its decision was 
interpreted as strongly suggesting a maximum 
residency requirement of 30 days before the 
election. 

6. Closing date. This is the last day one can 
register before the election—the date registra- 
tion is closed. The 1970 VRAA mandated a 
closing date of at most 30 days before presi- 
dential elections. The Court’s decision in Dunn 
v. Blumstein said that “30 days appears to be 
an ample period of time” in other elections. 
But a year later, the Court permitted Arizona 
and Georgia to retain their 50-day closing 
dates.? It is easy to confuse closing dates and 
residency requirements, and the two are, of 
course, interdependent. 


TAlan Reitman and Robert B. Davidson, The 
Election Process: Voting Laws and Procedures (Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 1972), pp. 33—34. 

8 Dunn v. Blumstein, 405 U.S. 330 (1972). 


9Marston v. Lewis, 410 U.S. 679 (1973); and Burns 
v. Fortson, 410 U.S. 686 (1973). 
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7. Regular office hours. Most states require 
registration offices to remain open Monday 
through Friday during normal business hours. 
Other states either impose less stringent sche- 
dules or are silent on this subject. Thus offices 
in some states may be open only a few hours on 
some days of the week, drastically reducing 
opportunities for registration. 

8. Evening and Saturday registration. 
Recognizing that most people work during the 
day from Monday to Friday, many states 
require that registration offices be open after 
normal working hours, on Saturday, or both. 

9. County, city, or neighborhood offices. In 
some states potential voters can register only at 
the county seat. Elsewhere registration offices 
are located in each city. Most convenient is 
neighborhood registration, usually in fire- 
houses, libraries, and the like. 

10. Deputy registrars. Some states authorize 
deputizing ordinary citizens to register voters. 
Deputy registrars go from house to house, set 
up tables in shopping centers, and so on. Such 
provisions are often exploited by political 
parties and interest groups. 

11. Absentee registration. The 1970 VRAA 
required all states to permit absentee registra- 
tion in presidential elections solely on grounds 
of absence. This is a minimum standard. Some 
states permit absentee registration for various 
other reasons, and a few authorize it for 
anyone. Federal postcard registration would 
authorize nationwide absentee registration. A 
major issue in congressional debate has been 
whether postcards should be mailed to every- 
one, or whether the individual would have to 
obtain a postcard to mail in. The latter alterna- 
tive resembles the system used by five states in 
1972. 


Previous Research 


For a considerable period after the advent of 
survey research on voting behavior, systematic 
evidence about the effects of registration laws 
was scarce and limited. The authors of The 
American Voter reported that legal considera- 
tions seemed unrelated to voting levels in the 
North, but reduced turnout in the South by 
about nine percent.!° Rough estimates about 


10 Angus Campbell et al, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley, 1960), p. 277. The only legal 
variables studied were residency requirements and 
literacy tests in the North, and poll taxes and 
residency in the South (p. 269). Legal variables 
seemed to have more impact on blacks in the South, 
but the small number of cases precluded controls for 
education (pp. 279—80). For a similar conclusion, see 
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the number of people kept from the polls by 
residency requirements were commonplace. 
Perhaps the best-known figure was provided by 
the President’s Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation, which claimed that eight 
million Americans had been unable to vote in 
1960 because of residency requirements./! 

The paucity of detailed evidence reflected 
the considerable difficulties of research. Several 
aspects of registration can be handled in various 
ways; thus numerous combinations of legal 
provisions are possible. The combinations are 
far from random, however. States with restric- 
tive procedures in one aspect of registration are 
likely to be more demanding in other respects. 
Moreover, individuals who vote less, such as 
uneducated people and southerners, are more 
likely to be found in states with restrictive laws. 

The first scholars to tackle these problems 
were Stanley Kelley, Jr., and his associates. 
Acknowledging that registration is an inescapa- 
ble prerequisite to voting, they set out to 
explain variations in registration among 104 
cities in 1960. By means of multiple regression 
they estimated the differences in registration 
related to demographic characteristics and to 
registration laws, all measured on a city-wide 
basis.13 They concluded that “local differences 
in the turnout for elections are to a large extent 
related to local differences in rates of registra- 
tion, and these in turn reflect to a considerable 
degree local differences in the rules governing, 
and arrangements for handling, the registering 
of voters.” 1 

One drawback of explaining variance at the 
aggregate level is an inevitable inflation of the 
importance of the laws.!5 Cities (and states) 


Lester Milbrath, “Political Participation in the States,” 
in Politics in the American States, ed. Herbert Jacob 
oe N. Vines (Boston: Little, Brown, 1965), 
p. 47. 


11Report of the President’s Commission on Regis- 
tration and Voting Participation, November 1963, p. 
13. Campbell and his associates said that residency 
requirements “prevented at least 3 percent of our 
ae from voting” (The American Voter, p. 
n.). 


12Kelley et al., “Registration and Voting.” 


13Some of the legal variables were assigned numeri- 
cal values on the basis of the researchers’ “guesses” 
nt their impact on registration (Kelley et al., 
n.). 


14ibid., pp. 373-74. Another study concluded 
that registration laws explained a good deal of the 
variations in turnout among the states in 1960. See 
ae et al., “Voter Turnout Among the American 
tates.” 


15xXelley et al. recognized that “inter-city analysis 
is less appropriate for an examination of the effects on 
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are much more similar with respect to demo- 
graphic than legal variables. The latter often are 
dichotomous, whereas aggregate demographic 
differences represent points along a continuum 
that rarely are very far apart. Since there is not 
very much state-to-state variation in demo- 
graphic variables, they cannot explain much of 
the variance in turnout. This is not the case 
with legal variables, which do vary dramatically 
from state to state. As a result, this approach 
exaggerates the importance of the laws.16 

We do not consider “explaining variance” as 
interesting as establishing the extent to which 
particular provisions increase or decrease turn- 
out. This would be a more satisfactory estimate 
of the effect that the laws have on turnout. It 
would also allow one to forecast the conse- 
quences of proposed changes in the laws. 
Moreover, previous studies did not consider 
possible interaction effects between particular 
provisions and specific groups in the popula- 
tion. They assumed that whatever the effect of 
a provision, it fell equally on everybody.17 

Quite apart from their merits as sources of 
insight into turnout in 1960, these studies have 
lost much of their contemporary relevance 
because of subsequent sweeping changes in 
state and federal laws. Poll taxes and literacy 
tests have been abolished; periodic registration 
has vanished except for ten-year re-registration 
in Arizona and South Carolina; residency re- 
quirements are measured in days rather than 
years; closing dates are closer to election day; 
and there are minimum national standards for 
absentee registration. With the present range of 
interstate variation so drastically reduced, do 


registration of individual characteristics such as sex, 
age, education, and income, which can be better 
studied by treating the individual as the unit of 
observation” (p. 362). 


L6Cf. J. Johnston, Econometric Methods (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1974), pp. 34-35, 129. 


17 Another unsatisfactory approach is asking re- 
spondents why they were not registered. Answers to 
this question are in our data set. We tabulated the 
registration laws in each respondent’s state of resi- 
dence with the reasons offered for failure to register. 
The result is disillusioning for anyone who believes 
that human motivation can be discemed by asking 
people to explain their behavior. We found no 
relationship between the objective permissiveness of 
the laws and the proportion of respondents who said 
they were unregistered because they could not satisfy 
the residency requirement or had been unable to 
register. For example, in states where registration 
offices were required to remain open at night or on 
Saturday, 15 percent of those who were not registered 
attributed this condition to their inability to register, 
compared to 14 percent who gave this excuse where 
such extended hours were not required. 
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the remaining differences still have any impact 
on turnout?!8 

Another major change since the early 1960s 
is the massive reduction of barriers to black 
voting in the South. As long as blacks were 
prevented from registering by intimidation and 
maladministration of the laws, it was difficult 
to sort out the extent to which turnout was 
related to intimidation and to race, education, 
region, and restrictive laws. By enfranchising 
millions of southern blacks, the federal Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 removed one cause of the 
strong relationships between turnout and race, 
region, and education.!9 In addition to reduc- 
ing the importance of race, region, and educa- 
tion as independent variables, the Voting Rights 
Act may well have reduced the interaction 
effect of these factors. That is, the Act may 
have reduced the likelihood that any given 
provision has a different impact on different 
people, instead of falling with equal effect on 
the entire population. Thus the findings that 
registration laws affect turnout only in the 
South may be as obsolete as Jim Crow laws. 


Data Sources 


We used survey data on individual demo- 
graphic characteristics and turnout in the 1972 
general election. This information was gathered 
in the Current Population Survey conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census in November 1972. 
Beginning in 1964, the November Current 
Population Survey in each even-numbered year 
has included questions on registration and 
turnout, as well as the customary demographic 
and employment data.? 


180ne recent study comparing turnout in the 1960 
and 1972 elections is Orley Ashenfelter and Stanley 
Kelley, Jr., “Determinants of Participation in Presi- 
dential Elections,” Law and Economics, 18 (March 
1976), 695—733. This article uses data on 925 cases 
drawn from the University of Michigan Center for 
Political Studies’ national sample survey of the 1972 
election. The estimates of the effect of registration 
laws are imprecise, perhaps because of the limitations 
of the Michigan sample for this purpose (see p. 26). 


191 1962, five percent of the black voting-age 
population of Mississippi and 13 percent in Alabama 
were registered to vote. Ten years later the figures 
were 59 percent and 55 percent. Sources: for 1962, 
Neal R. Peirce, The Deep South States of America 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1974); for 1972, John 
Lewis and Archie E. Allen, “Black Voter Registration 
Efforts in the South,” Notre Dame Lawyer, 48 
(October 1972), 119. 


20Data on turnout come from replies to this item: 
“This month we have some questions about whether 
people voted in the November 7th Presidential Elec- 
tion. Did (you) (this person) vote in the election held 
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Several characteristics of this data collection 
make it well-suited for our purposes. Most 
obvious is the sheer size of the sample: 93,339 
respondents were interviewed. Weighting to 
achieve a representative sample of the civilian 
noninstitutional population yields 136,203 
cases for analysis.2! Other aspects of the 
sampling procedure are perhaps more impor- 
tant. The sample includes all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia; only three states have less 
than 200 actual respondents. In contrast, the 
Michigan Center for Political Studies 1972 
National Election Study has no respondents 
from 13 states, including some with the least 
restrictive registration laws, and 45 or fewer 
respondents in an additional 13 states.22 More- 
over, the Census survey uses a very large 
number of sampling units. The 1972 survey was 
drawn from 461 primary sampling units (PSUs), 
compared to 74 PSUs in the Michigan sam- 
ple.23 

Taken together, these properties of our 
sample mean that the sampling variability is 
very small and thus the resulting population 
estimates are unusually precise. Moreover, ge- 
ographic categorization of the respondents need 


on November 7th?” For almost half the sample 
turnout data were provided by the respondent for 
another family member. Such second-hand inter- 
viewing raises the possibility of misreporting, as 
Edward R. Tufte suggests (“Political Statistics for the 
United States: Observations on Some Major Data 
Sources,” American Political Science Review, 71 
[March 1977], 306). This fear seems unjustified, 
however. Respondents who reported their own vote 
had a turnout rate of 66.7 percent. People in the 
sample for whom voting was reported by another 
family member had a turnout rate of 67.7 percent. We 
also estimated the effect of second-hand reporting by 
entering a dummy variable (1 = second-hand report- 
ing) in the probit equation summarized in Table 2. 
The resulting estimate was .007 with a standard error 
of .010. This number is substantially zero, and no 
change occurred in the coefficients reported in Table 
2. In short, we feel justified in assuming that any 
errors in the reporting of turnout (whether first-hand 
or second-hand reports) are uncorrelated with registra- 
tion provisions. 


21The weighting procedure is described in Bureau 
of the Census, “Documentation of the Annual Demo- 
graphic File,” 1975, Appendix A, pp. 4—12. 


22CPS 1972 American National Election Study 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for Political Studies, 
1973), Variable 4. 


23Bureau of the Census, “Voting and Registration 
in the Election of November 1972,” p. 13. For 
additional information on sampling procedures see 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey: A 
Report on Methodology, Technical Paper No. 7, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1963; and “Documenta- 
tion of the Annual Demographic File,” Appendix A; 
and Center for Political Studies, 7972 Study, p. xii. 
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not be limited to gross regional divisions. 
Because there is a relatively large number of 
respondents from every state, the effects of 
state laws can be estimated precisely.4 

We deleted noncitizens from the sample, 
thus losing 2,444 actual respondents (the 
weighted N = 3,522). We also excluded from 
analysis all cases where the respondent did not 
know whether a vote had been cast, or where 
this information was not ascertained by the 
interviewer. This reduced the sample by 2,790 
actual respondents, or a weighted N of 4,099. 
These modifications bring us to 88,105 actual 
respondents, or a weighted N of 128,582. A 
fuller description of our sample and comparison 
with other data sets is presented in Appendix 
A. 


Data on Registration Provisions. Obtaining in- 
formation about each state’s voting laws proved 
to be more difficult than we had expected. 
Several publications contain lists of state regi- 
stration laws for the 1972 general election.25 
Unfortunately, they were all compiled before 
the Court handed down its ruling in Dunn v. 
Blumstein.2® Thus they do not take account of 
that decision, nor of the numerous state-level 
responses to it that changed residency require- 
ments or closing dates for the November 
election. 

We tried to obtain the information by 
sending a one-page questionnaire to each state’s 
chief election official. They were quick to 
respond to our inquiry; 41 of them replied 
within a few weeks, although not always with 


24Information on sampling error in the Census 
survey and the procedures for adjusting the standard 
error of estimates for groups of states below the 
regional level can be found in “Documentation of the 
Annual Demographic File,” Appendix A, pp. 13—45, 
62—66; and “Voting and Registration in the Election 
of November 1972,” pp. 13—16. 


25U.S. Senate, Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, as reported in the Congressional Record, 8 
March 1972, pp. 7530—31; Robert Thornton, “Elec- 
tion Legislation,’ in The Book of the States, 
1972—73, 19 (Lexington, Ky.: Council of State 
Governments, 1972), pp. 25—30; Reitman and David- 
son, The Election Process; and League of Women 
Voters Education Fund, “Registration and Absentee 
isn Procedures by State, 1972” (Washington, D.C., 


26One exception is the list compiled by the 
Congressional Research Service. Printed just after 
Dunn v. Blumstein, this publication claims that every 
state’s residency requirement is governed by the 1970 
VRAA for presidential elections and by Dunn for 
other elections. This blanket description proved to be 
wide of the mark. See Library of Congress, Congres- 
sional Research Service, Election Laws of the Fifty 
States and the District of Columbia, April 1972. 
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accurate responses. A check with the statutes 
themselves indicated that over a third of the 
returned questionnaires had at least one error. 
We think this reflects the time that had passed 
since the 1972 election, changes: both in per- 
sonnel and in state laws, and possible confusion 
between laws governing presidential and other 
elections. 

We finally gathered the information directly 
from the Library of the Boalt School of Law on 
the Berkeley Campus of the University of 
California. This material for each state includes 
not only the state code, but all relevant state 
and federal court decisions, and also state 
attorney general opinions if federal legislation 
or court decisions altered the application of 
state statutes. 

Our coding scheme for the state laws is 
described in Appendix B. Here we discuss some 
of the ways we reconciled the complexities of 
real life to the more simplistic world of 
quantitative analysis. One set of problems along 
these lines pertains to states that mandated 
different procedures for different areas, usually 
on the basis of population. For example, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin ex- 
empted their less populous counties from re- 
gistration requirements. Since in each case only 
a small fraction of the state population was 
excluded and we could not identify our respon- 
dents’ counties, we ignored this deviation from 
the laws governing most of the states’ residents. 

A second set of problems was encountered 
with the differences between state laws that 
required a particular practice, or allowed it, or 
forbade it. We have no way of knowing the 
extent to which permissive state legislation 
actually is exploited at the local level. For 
example, many states authorize the appoint- 
ment of deputy registrars. This is not the same 
thing as requiring the deputizing of a set 
number of registrars to go from door to door or 
sit at tables in shopping centers and student 
unions. Lacking knowledge of the extent to 
which registrars are appointed (not to mention 
the vigor with which they do their work), we 
could only distinguish between states that 
permit deputy registrars and those that do not. 
On the question of regular hours for registra- 
tion offices, we classified as “irregular” all 
states that prescribed any schedule less than 
regular business hours five days a week. We 
combined states that required such schedules 
and those that did not legislate on the issue 
when our preliminary analysis showed no dif- 
ferences in turnout. States that required even- 
ing and/or Saturday office hours were separated 
from those that did not. (A token Saturday or 
two was not enough.) 
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In short, a great deal is often left up to local 
officials and the initiative of local interest 
groups and parties.27 In view of these large 
areas of discretion, we acknowledge that our 
data do not necessarily describe the reality of 
administration and enforcement at the local 
level.28 They do describe state-level enact- 
ments, which still vary considerably, as Table 1 
shows. (Other specific coding decisions are 
described in the footnotes to Table 1.) 


Estimating the Impact of 
Registration Laws on Turnout 


Two general propositions about the effect of 
registration requirements on turnout are sug- 
gested by the literature on the personal costs of 
voting: (1) The more time and energy required 
to vote, the lower the probability that an 
individual will vote.2? (2) The costs of voting 
affect some people more than others; registra- 
tion laws have their greatest impact on people 
with less education.?° 

We think that there are two explanations for 
the second proposition. First, more than any 
other personal characteristic, education in- 
creases political interest. More exposure to 
school produces more information about public 
issues and greater capacity to understand them. 
Therefore, better-educated people are more 
likely to be interested enough to overcome the 
inconveniences of limited office hours and 
earlier deadlines. Second, the bureaucratic skills 
acquired in school reduce the difficulty of 
overcoming these hurdles. In other words, the 
likelihood that an individual will vote is not 
merely a behavioral manifestation of certain 
individual interests. It also reflects the ease with 
which these individual predilections can be 
expressed in action. More education produces 


27In Arizona, for example, a recent county regis- 
trar of voters required prospective deputy registrars to 
take a rigorously graded examination. His successor 
brought about a substantial increase in the number of 
registrars by relaxing these standards. (We are indebted 
to Bruce B. Mason of Arizona State University for this 
information.) 


28The frequent erroneous responses in our mail 
survey of state election officials suggest that it would 
be virtually impossible to gather accurate information 
on how state laws are administered in the nation’s 
thousands of counties and cities. 


29Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 


Democracy (New York: Harper & Row, 1957), pp. 
255 —56, 273. 


30Raymond E. Wolfinger and Steven J. Rosen- ` 


stone, Who Votes? Forthcoming. 
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both a bigger incentive to jump the hurdle and 
a lower hurdle. 

As Table 1 shows, states that have restrictive 
requirements in one aspect of registration are 
likely to have restrictive provisions in other 
aspects. Moreover, demographic variables such 
as race, region, age, and education are cor- 
related both with the registration provisions 
and with turnout. Better-educated people, 
northerners, and whites are more likely to vote. 
They also tend to live in states with more 
permissive registration laws. To estimate the 
effect on turnout of a particular registration 
requirement, the other legal provisions and the 
demographic variables must be held constant. 
Perhaps the most common technique for doing 
this is ordinary least squares (OLS) multiple 
regression. But because our dependent variable 
(turnout) is dichotomous, our data do not meet 
the usual OLS assumptions. We used probit 
analysis rather than multiple regression to 
estimate the effect of registration laws. (See 
Appendix C for a comparison of probit and 
OLS.) Like OLS, probit allows us to estimate 
the effect of a single independent variable on 
the dependent variable while holding constant 
all other independent variables in the equation. 
In the discussion that follows all estimates have 
been converted to probabilities. 

Because of the tremendous cost of 
estimating a series of equations using all respon- 
dents in our sample, we took a subsample for 
the probit analysis.3! We designed this sub- 
sample to maximize the variation among regis- 
tration requirements, thus improving the esti- 
mates of their impact on turnout.3? We ignored 
the weighting factor and, within each state, 
randomly selected actual respondents. For most 
states, we chose about 150 respondents per 
state.25 (Alaska, Nevada, and Vermont each 
had less than 150 respondents, all of whom 


3\ Using the entire sample would have required 
about 50 minutes of computer time for each probit 
equation estimated. Although we did not use all 
respondents for the crucial stage of our analysis, it 
should be noted that a national sample of such 
magnitude is necessary to provide adequate state-by- 
state subsamples. 


32 Other things being equal, increasing the variance 
decreases the standard error of the estimate. See Henri 
Theil, Principles of Econometrics (New York: John 
Wiley, 1971), pp. 90-91; and D. J. Finney, Probit 
Analysis, 3d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971), pp. 33—37. 


33We excluded respondents in the District of 
Columbia from all data analyses reported hereafter. 
Since their franchise is limited and an. inordinate 
number of District residents maintain legal voting 
residences elsewhere, we thought we would avoid 
unnecessary complications. 
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were selected.) Seven states with unusual com- 
binations of registration provisions were over- 
sampled to increase further the variation in the 
independent variables. Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, and Utah were over- 
sampled by 50 percent; and all 202 respondents 
from North Dakota were included. The result- 
ing subsample of 7,936 actual respondents was 
used in all subsequent analyses. In no way did 
we bias our estimates of the effects of the 
registration laws by using this subsample in- 
stead of the full sample. The only statistical 
“cost” is a slight increase in the standard error 
for each estimate.34 

The demographic variables in our equation 
were education, age, and region. We also in- 
cluded squared terms for education and age to 
provide a better fit of the nonlinear relationship 
between these variables and turnout. When 
these variables are controlled, race does not 
have an independent effect on turnout. 

Four registration provisions had a conse- 
quential impact on the probability of voting 
and were therefore included in the final equa- 
tion (Equation II): (a) closing date; (b) regular 
hours for registration offices; (c) offices open 
evenings and/or Saturdays; and (d) the avail- 
ability of absentee registration. Two other 
variables were included in the final equation 
because they had a small positive correlation 
with both the statutes and with turnout: the 
hours the polls were open on election day and a 
concurrent gubernatorial election in the 
state.35 The estimated parameters of our final 
equation (Equation IT) are in Table 2. 


34See Theil, Principles of Econometrics, Ch. 8. All 
probit equations were estimated on the subsample of 
7,936 actual respondents. While the case weight 
provided by the Census Bureau should be applied for 
descriptive purposes (e.g. cross tabulations), it is not 
appropriate to apply it for purposes of estimation. See 
Gary G. Koch, Daniel H. Freeman, Jr., and Jean L. 
Freeman, “Strategies in the Multivariate Analysis of 
Data from Complex Surveys,” International Statistical 
Review, 43 (April 1975), 59—78; and Richard D. 
Porter, “On the Use of Survey Sample Weights in the 
Linear Model,” Annals of Economic and Social Mea- 
surement, 2 (June 1973), 141—158. 


35Qur initial analysis also included these variables: 
(a) the number of days before the election an absentee 
ballot had to be obtained; (b) whether the absentee 
ballot had to be notarized; and (c) whether voting 
machines were used. These variables had less than a 
one percent impact on the probability of voting and 
their coefficients were not statistically significant. We 
deleted them after this early stage of the analysis. 

In addition, estimates were made for nonlinear 
functions of the residency requirement and closing 
date. This did not appreciably improve the fit. We also 
estimated interaction terms between each provision 


and education, between deputy registrars and county 
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The effect of the registration provisions on 
the probability of individuals voting is sum- 
marized in Table 3. The provision with the 
largest impact is the closing date. Depending on 
one’s probability of otherwise voting, a 30-day 
closing date decreased the likelihood of voting 
by 3 to 9 percentage points.2© A 50-day closing 
date (in effect in Arizona and Georgia) lowered 
the probability of voting by about 17 percent 
for those with a 40 to 60 percent chance of 
going to the polls. 

Variations in some other provisions also 
affected turnout. Irregular registration office 
hours (less than 40 hours a week) lowered by 2 
to 4 percentage points the probability that a 
person would vote. Offices closed on Saturdays 
and in the evening decreased by 2 to 6 percent 
the probability of voting. In states that did not 
allow any form of absentee registration the 
chances of voting were 2 to 4 percent lower. 


Two contextual variables other than the 
registration laws had an independent effect on 
turnout. Longer voting hours increased turnout 
a bit. Keeping the polls open for 14 hours 





registration, and between deputy registrars and irregu- 
lar office hours. All were insignificant. 

Finally, we examined the independent effect on 
turnout of income and party competition. Poorer 
people, of course, are less likely to vote, and party 
competition is often said to result in higher turnout. 
Thus any estimates of the relationship between re- 
gistration laws and turnout that omitted consideration 
of these two variables might lead to a spurious 
conclusion. 

We used the following procedure to determine 
whether these two variables in the error term should 
be included in the analysis. For one of these variables 
to bias the coefficient of a particular registration 
provision (which we will call X,), two conditions had 
to be met: After controlling for the other independent 
demographic variables, the variable in question had to 
be correlated both with X4 and with turnout. If either 
of these conditions were not met (i.e., if one of the 
partial correlations was zero), then the variable could 
safely be left out of the analysis without biasing the 
estimated coefficient for variable X4. 

Using this procedure, we found that income was 
not correlated with any registration provision, once 
education, region, and age had been controlled. The 
average magnitude of the partial correlations of the 
registration provisions was .029. The partial correla- 
tion between competition and turnout was ~—.009. 
Therefore, excluding these variables from Equation H 
does not bias the estimated coefficients for the 
registration laws. The measure of party competition 
we used was adopted from Austin Ranney, “Parties in 
State Politics,” in Politics in the American States, 2d 
ed., ed. Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. Vines (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1972), p. 87. 


36 As explained in Appendix C, the estimated effect 
of an independent variable in probit analysis depends 
on the probability that the individual would otherwise 
vote. 
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increased the probability of an individual voting 
from 1 to 3 percent. A concurrent guberna- 
torial election raised turnout from 1 to 2 
percent. On the other hand, a concurrent 
senatorial contest had no discernible impact on 
turnout. This difference between elections for 
senator and governor reflects the latter office’s 
greater capacity to generate organizational re- 


Table 2. Equation If 
Estimates of the Effect of 
Demographic Variables and Registration Laws 
on Turnout in 19724 


Probit Standard 
Variable Estimate Error 
(Constant) —2.7001 .2410 
Education 1847 0120 
Education squared .0120 0050 
Age 0707 .0045 
Age squared —.0006 0001 
Region —.1371 0413 
Closing date —.0073 .0015 
Irregular office hours —.1005 .0438 
Open evening and/or Saturday 1253 0345 
No absentee registration —.0909 0403 
Hours polls open 0336 0159 
Gubernatorial election 0634 .0338 


Number of cases = 7,936 

Percentage of cases correctly predicted = 71.4 
Log of the likelihood function = -4445.63 
—2 times the log likelihood ratio = 1154.66 
Degrees of freedom = 11 


4Estimates for the variables deleted from this equa- 
tion are given in Appendix D. 
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sources for get-out-the-vote drives.37 

Southerners were somewhat less likely to 
vote than northerners even when education, 
age, and the registration laws were controlled. 
The regional gap varied between 2 and 6 
percent. In other words, the continued lower 
turnout in the South is not fully explained by 
its demographic characteristics nor by its more 
restrictive registration laws. 

We could find no evidence to suggest that in 
1972 this regional gap was due to coercion of 
blacks in the South. An interaction term for 
southern blacks was included in the analysis. 
Interaction terms also were entered for south- 
em blacks with each of the registration provi- 
sions. The estimated coefficients for these 
variables were neither substantively nor statis- 
tically significant. Southern blacks were no less 
likely to vote than one would expect on the 
basis of their age, education, and region. Voter 
registration provisions in 1972 did not have an 
added impact on southern blacks over and 
above this impact on white southerners with 
the same age and education. 


Registration Law Reform 
and Nationwide Turnout 


The estimates described above measure the 
impact of registration provisions on the prob- 
ability of individuals voting in the 1972 general 
election. The question remains what the effect 


37For the evidence, see Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 
Who Votes? 


Table 3. The Effect of Registration Requirements on the 
Likelihood of an Individual Voting in the 1972 Election? 


Probability 
of an No Saturday No 

Individual 30-Day Irregular or Evening Absentee 

Voting (%) Closing Date Office Hours Registration Registration 
20 —6.7 —2.9 —3.8 —2.6 
30 —8.1 ~—3.6 4.7 —3.2 
40 —8.7 —3.9 —5.1 ~3.5 
50 —8.7 —4.0 —5.5 —3.6 
60 —8.2 ~3.8 4.9 ~—3.4 
70 —§.1 —3.4 —3.4 —3.1 
80 —5.6 —2.9 —3.4 —2.4 
90 —3.3 —1.7 —2.1 -1.5 


3The effect on turnout of a registration provision depends on the probability that an individual would other- 


wise vote. The cell entry is the estimated effect of the provision on an individual with the specified probability of 
voting. For example, a person who was otherwise 40 percent likely to vote was 8.7 percent less likely to do so if 
he lived in a state with a 30-day closing date. A person who was 90 percent likely to vote was only 3.3 percent 
less likely to do so as a result of a 30-day closing date. These estimates were derived by using the cumulative nor- 
mal distribution to evaluate the probit estimates in Table 2. 
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would be on the level of national turnout if 
certain changes in the laws were adopted in 
every state. This cannot be learned directly 
from the probit estimates alone. For example, 
if a certain provision had a coefficient of —.10 
but affected only 15 percent of the population, 
changing it would not have as much impact on 
ageregate turnout as would changing a provision 
that had a coefficient of —.07 but affected half 
the population. 

To estimate the national electoral conse- 
quences of changes in the laws, we reweighted 
the subsample to be a representative sample of 
the civilian, citizen, voting-age population, ex- 
cluding the District of Columbia. Using 
Equation II, for each respondent we predicted 
what turnout would be if we assumed that 
certain registration provisions were enacted into 
law in every state. In each case, the projected 
provision was the more permissive alternative 
already used in some states. In other words, for 
each provision we assumed that every state had 
adopted the most permissive alternative in force 
in at least one state in 1972. From this estimate 
we subtracted the predicted turnout given the 
provisions as they actually existed in 1972. 
Summing across respondents yields an estimate 
of the projected aggregate change in turnout.? 

Table 4 presents these projected increases in 
turnout for the country as a whole and for 
various demographic groups. The entries in each 
column represent the projected increase in 
turnout for the indicated group if the provision 
listed at the head of the column were adopted 
nationwide. The 1972 data do not allow us to 
estimate directly the increase in turnout that 
would result from allowing citizens to register 
at the polls on election day or from abolishing 
registration altogether. The most liberal reforms 


38This reweighting was accomplished by multi- 
plying, for each case, the original weight by the inverse 
of the sub-sampling proportion for the state from 
which the case was selected. This yields a reweighted 
N of 126,591. This number is slighty less than the 
weighted N mainly because respondents from the 
District of Columbia were deleted from the probit 
analysis and secondarily because of the random 
selection of cases in the sub-sampling procedure. 


3°For each respondent, Equation II was used to 
compute a probit estimate which was then converted 
to a probability by evaluating that number on the 
cumulative standard normal distribution. (The Inter- 
national Mathematical and Statistical Library includes 
a fortran subroutine which will compute this value.) 
The same procedure was followed, altering the values 
for the variables in Equation II to simulate changes in 
the registration provisions. For each respondent these 
two probabilities were subtracted. The arithmetic 
mean of these individual probabilities is the estimated 
ageregate percentage. 
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whose consequences we can estimate can be 
simulated by setting the registration provisions 
to the most permissive value existing in 1972. 
Therefore the ‘‘Total” column shows the total 
projected increase that would result from na- 
tionwide adoption of the following provisions: 


a. eliminating the closing date; 


b. opening registration offices during the 40 
hour work week; 


c. opening registration offices in the evening 
and/or on Saturday; 


d. permitting absentee registration for the 
sick, disabled, and absent. 


In short, Table 4 permits us to answer the 
questions about the impact of registration laws 
most interesting to policy makers: what will be 
the consequences, for what groups, of specified 
changes in the registration laws? 


If all states adopted the provisions listed 
above, turnout would increase by approximate- 
ly 9.1 percentage points.4° In 1972, with a 
national potential electorate of about 134 
million, this percentage translates into a projec- 
tion that an additional 12.2 million people 
would have voted as a result of the indicated 
changes in the registration laws. We will decom- 
pose this aggregate projection in two ways: (1) 
To describe those changes that would have the 
greatest effect and those having relatively little 
impact; (2) to describe the types of people 
most affected by the changes. 

As we said earlier, our findings indicate that 
relaxing existing provisions in some areas of 
registration would have no appreciable effect 
on turnout. In four areas, more permissive 
provisions would do little to increase voting. 


1. Residency Requirements. In 1972, 
only two states had effective residency 
requirements of more than 31 days. 
Tennessee law produced a de facto 50- 
day requirement. In Texas, it was 61 
days. Moreover, the 1970 VRAA required 
absentee voting in presidential elections 
for people who had recently moved. Our 
check of election codes indicates that 
every state had adopted such a provision 
by 1972. The result was that relatively 
few people were still affected by resi- 
dency requirements. Our estimates indi- 
cate that the probability of voting in the 


40The standard error of this estimate is 2.1. Thus 
there is only a 5 percent chance that the true 
coefficient is less than 4.9 percent or more than 13.3 
percent. 
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1972 general election was not affected by 
existing residency requirements any- 
where. Further relaxation of residency 
requirements would produce no appre- 
ciable ‘increase in voting. This represents a 
substantial shift from conclusions about 
the effect of residency requirements in 
1960, and doubtless reflects the enor- 
mous legal changes since then. Present 
requirements, in combination with provi- 
sions for absentee voting by new resi- 
dents, have made residency requirements 
relatively unobtrusive. 
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2. Deputy Registrars. With other vari- 
ables controlled, people in states that 
authorize deputy registrars are no likelier 
to vote. Authorizing the appointment of 
deputy registrars in every state would not 
have an appreciable effect on turnout. 

3. Where to Register. The location of 
the registrar’s office does not affect the 
probability that people will vote. Being 
able to register in one’s neighborhood as 
opposed to going to a municipal or 
county level office does not increase 
turnout, 


Table 4. Projected Percentage Increase in Turnout by Changing Registration Laws 
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Percentage Increase in Turaout if Registration Laws Changed Everywhere to: 


Elimination 
of Closing 
Date 
National 6.1 
North 5.6 
South 7.3 
Whites 5.9 
Blacks 7.2 
Northern Whites 5.5 
Northern Blacks 6.5 
Southern Whites 7.2 
Southern Blacks 8.2 
‘Years of Education 
0—4 8.2 
5-7 7.9 
8 6.9 
9-11 7.0 
12 6.1 
1—3 college 5.4 
4 college 3.8 
5 or more college 1.9 
Family Income 
Under $2,000 7.1 
$2,000—7,499 6.6 
$7,500—9,999 6.3 
$10,000—14,999 5.8 
$15,000—24,999 5.1 
$25,000 and over 4.3 
Age 
18—24 7.2 
25—31 6.7 
32—36 6.0 
37—50 5.5 
51-69 5.3 
70—78 6.0 
79 and over 6.8 


Regular 
Office 
Hours 


D 


wibwihb wh bi 


k a U e A Ra U 


TETT-E T- 


U L e a in D 


Evening 
and/or Some 
Saturday Absentee Total 
Registration Registration Increase? 
2.5 5 9,1 
24 2 7.8 
3.6 1.4 12.8 
2.4 5 8.9 
3.0 8 11.3 
2.1 2 7.7 
24 1 9.1 
3.5 1.3 12.4 
3.9 1.8 14.5 
3.3 1.0 13.2 
3.1 9 12.6 
2.8 6 10.4 
2.7 6 10.4 
2.6 5 9.3 
2.1 4 7.8 
J7 A 5.6 
9 A 2.8 
2.9 1.0 11.4 
2.8 6 10.1 
2.6 5 9.6 
24 4 8.7 
2.1 3 7.4 
1.7 2 6.2 
2.9 5 11.0 
2.8 6 10.2 
2.5 5 9.1 
2.2 ss 8.2 
2.3 5 8.1 
2.1 5 8.7 
29 5 10.4 


êThe number in this column is the projected increase in turnout if each of the provisions at the head of the 
first four columns were adopted in all states. The first four columns do not add up to the figure in the total col- 
umn because the joint effect of a combination of changes is not equal to the arithmetic sum of the individual 


effects. 
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4. Years Before Purging. Periodic 
purging from the registration rolls of 
those who did not vote in the previous 
election does not decrease the likelihood 
that otherwise eligible citizens will go to 
the polls. Allowing a citizen who fails to 
vote to remain on the rolls for eight years 
does not increase voter turnout above 
what it would be if he were purged from 
the rolls for failure to vote in a single 
election. 


The Effect of Registration Laws on Voter Turnout 


Residents of states where registration 
offices are not regularly open during 
normal business hours are less likely to 
vote than are people in states where one 
can register any time during the business 
week. Allowing registration at any time 
during the work week would increase 
national turnout by about 0.4 percentage 
points. Turnout in the South would 
increase by 0.9 percent, compared to 0.2 
percentage points in the North. 

3. Evening and Saturday Registration, 
People living in states where registration 
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Changes in four other areas of registration 
laws would increase turnout, although in only 
one respect—the closing date—would the change 
be substantial. 


offices are required to remain open out- 
side normal business hours are more 
likely to vote than are residents of states 


1. Absentee Registration. Ten states 
did not permit civilian absentee registra- 
tion. This affects the sick and disabled, 
and people who are away from home 
because of business, school, or vacations. 
Allowing civilian absentee registration for 
these groups will increase national turn- 
out by about half of one percent. Nearly 
all this increase would be in the South. 

Five states had universal civilian ab- 
sentee registration, permitting anyone to 
register by mail, not just the absent, 
disabled, and sick. This plan received 
considerable attention in 1976 as Con- 
gress debated nationwide postcard regis- 
tration. The House passed a bill for 
postcard registration, but only after 
amending it to delete authority for the 
government to mail the cards to every 
household. Thus the burden of obtaining 
the postcard was left on the individual, 
although presumably civic and political 
groups could distribute the cards. The 
House bill was similar to the system used 
by five states in 1972. Our estimates 
indicate that in 1972 this type of registra- 
tion system did not result in higher 
turnout than the more limited absentee 
registration discussed in the preceding 
paragraph. Therefore it looks as if this 
plan would not have much effect. The 
crucial amendment to the House bill 
shifted the initiative from the government 
to the individual. Our data do not permit 
us to estimate the impact of a scheme 
that, like the original bill, removed from 
the individual the burden of initiating 
registration proceedings. 

2. Irregular Weekday Office Hours. 
Although the location of the registrar’s 
office does not affect the level of voter 
turnout, the hours it remains open does. 


where offices need not be open in the 
evening or on Saturday. Requiring even- 
ing and/or Saturday registration every- 
where in the country would raise turnout 
by 2.5 percent. 

This expansion of office hours would 
be most beneficial to the less educated. 
Turnout by people with less than five 
years of school would increase 3.3 per- 
cent, compared to 2.8 percent for gram- 
mar school graduates, 2.6 percent for 
high school graduates, and less than 2 
percent for those with a college degree. 
Evening and/or Saturday registration 
would have more impact in the South. An 
additional 3.9 percent of southern blacks 
and 3.5 percent of southern whites would 
go to the polls. The comparable figures 
for the North are 2.4 and 2.1 percent. 

4. Closing Date. Of the legal changes 
considered here, the one that would have 
the greatest impact on the level of voter 
turnout would be elimination of the 
closing date. An early closing date de- 
creases the probability of voting. If one 
could register up until election day itself, 
when media coverage is widest and inter- 
est is greatest, turnout would increase by 
about 6.1 percentage points. This would 
have meant an additional eight million 
voters in 1972. If the closing date were a 
week before the election everywhere in 
the country, turnout in 1972 would have 
been 4.5 percent higher. 

Because of the earlier closing dates in 
the South, people living there would be 
affected more than northerners by such 
changes. People with less schooling would 
benefit most if registration were per- 
mitted until election day. Turnout would 
increase by about 6 percentage points for 
those without a grammar school educa- 
tion, 4.6 percent for high school gradu- 
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ates, and just 2 percent for people with a 
college degree. 


Our projections indicate that if all the 
changes summarized in Table 4 had been 
instituted throughout the country in 1972, 
turnout in the presidential election that year 
would have been 9.1 percent higher. This 
represents 12.2 million additional voters if the 
registration laws everywhere had been as lenient 
as in the most permissive states. (With a 
seven-day closing date, the total increase in 
turnout would have been 7.7 percent.) 


Variations in the 
Effect of Registration Laws 


We have already seen that the effect of 
relaxing registration laws would not be felt 
evenly across the population. One reason, of 
course, is that the gap between the status quo 
and uniformly ‘permissive provisions is much 
greater in some places than in others. In 1972 
few states came close to the hypothetical 
permissive situation assumed in Table 4.4! The 
laws in the southern states would undergo the 
biggest change. Therefore making registration 
easier would have the greatest impact in that 
part of the country. If all four provisions 
described in Table 4 were enacted, turnout in 
the South would increase by approximately 
12.8 percentage points while turnout in the 
North would go up by about 7.8 percent. This 
difference between the regions is caused by two 
factors. First, as observed in Table 1, the 
southern states presently have more restrictive 
statutes than the rest of the country. Therefore 
easing the laws would cause greater changes in 
the South. Second, since those with fewer years 
of formal education would benefit most from 
the changes and since the South has a lower 
mean level of education than the northern 
states, a greater percentage of southerners 
would benefit from the changes. 

Within the South, the projected increases in 
turnout for blacks and whites are relatively 
similar. Whites would vote 12.4 percent more, 
while black turnout in the South would go up 
by 14.5 percentage points. In the North, where 
the gap between the races in educational 
attainment is smaller, there is less racial dif- 
ference in projected turnout. An additional 7.7 
percent of northern whites would go to the 


41North Dakota did not require registration at all 
in 1972. There were not enough respondents from this 
Single, sparsely populated state to permit precise 
estimates of the effects of its unique voting laws. By 
1976 four other states permitted election day registra- 
tion. 
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polls, compared to a gain in turnout of 9.1 
percent for the blacks. 

The most striking variations in the effects of 
registration reform would be among people at 
different levels of education.4? Liberalizing 
registration provisions would have by far the 
greatest impact on the least educated, and 
relatively little effect on well-educated people. 
Turnout would increase 10.2 percent among 
people with less than five years of school, by 
10.4 percent among elementary school gradu- 
ates, 9.3 percent among those with a high 
school diploma, and only 2.8 percent among 
people with some postgraduate schooling. 

Seeing how the costs of voting affect some 
people more than others aids our understanding 
of variations in the importance of politics to 
individual citizens. Before examining this sub- 
ject, we can dispose of an alternative explana- 
tion for the greater impact of restrictive regi- 
stration laws on the uneducated: that education 
is in large measure a surrogate for income and 
occupation. Better-off people, so the argument 
might go, have more free time for nonessentials 
like registering and voting, while the harried 
low-income worker cannot afford long journeys 
during business hours. But the impact of the 
laws diminishes with every increment in educa- 
tion. High school graduates and college drop- 
outs are no more able to take time off from 
work than the less-educated citizens whose 
behavior is most affected by the laws. A couple 
of years of college do not admit one to the 
leisure class. Moreover, data on time use show 
that blue-collar workers have slightly more free 
time than executives, professionals, and other 
white-collar’ people.49 

It is useful to ponder the costs and benefits 
of voting, and how they are distributed in the 
population. The appeal of participating in an 
election increases with education, and the costs 
of doing so vary inversely with education. It is 


42Table 4 also shows the effect of liberalized 
registration laws by income and age. Poorer people 
would be most affected, as we would expect because 
of the relationship between education and income. 
The variation among income categories is much 
smaller than among people with different educational 
attainment, however. This reflects the much stronger 
relationship between education and turnout. Varia- 
tions by age are small. People in the age groups with 
the highest turnout would be affected only slightly 
less than those with the lowest voting rates—citizens 
under 32 and over 78. 


433ohn P. Robinson and Philip E. Converse, “‘So- 
cial Change in the Use of Time,” in The Human 
Meaning of Social Change, ed. Angus Campbell and 
Philip E. Converse (New York: Russell Sage, 1972), 
pp. 74—75. See our Who Votes? for more discussion 
of the relationship between free time and turnout. 
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little wonder, then, that apparently trivial 
increments in the burden of registering may 
raise the cost of voting above the threshold of 
many people. We see that threshold established 
by two factors: the individual’s level of interest 
in the election, and his ability to manage the 
procedural steps required to cast a ballot. 

Formal education increases one’s capacity 
for understanding and working with complex, 
abstract, and intangible subjects (that is, sub- 
jects like politics). Acquisition of these skills 
and facts heightens interest in politics. School- 
ing also imparts experience with bureaucratic 
relationships and such simple information-seek- 
ing skills as looking up a necessary item in a 
book. Irrespective of one’s degree of political 
interest, this heightened level of understanding 
and information would also reduce the costs of 
registering, even in the most restrictive state. In 
short, education is likely to increase interest in 
politics and reduce the costs of manifesting that 
interest by voting. 

The more permissive the registration laws, 
the lower the time, energy, and information 
costs of voting. This is of greatest benefit to 
people whose interest is not sufficient to carry 
them across the higher threshold imposed by 
more restrictive provisions. The costs imposed 
by restrictive laws might be trifling to an 
educated person, and increasingly daunting to 
those with little schooling. 

Thus for someone who is interested in 
politics, can anticipate the need for registration 
before the peak excitement of election eve, and 
can easily locate the registrar’s office, registra- 
tion is a relatively costless act. On the other 
hand, for someone whose interest is aroused 
only a few days before the election, has 
minimal exposure to information, and is less 
adept at learning things like places and hours of 
registration, the whole process is a much more 
difficult hurdle. The barriers imposed by re- 
strictive laws seem to make little difference to 
the well-educated, but are a fairly formidable 
impediment to people with less interest and 
bureaucratic skill. To put it another way, the 
difference in turnout produced by variations in 
registration laws is an indication of the varying 
commitment and capacity to vote of different 
kinds of people. 


The Political Consequences of 
Registration Law Reform 


Liberalizing the registration laws would ex- 
pand the electorate and would increase dispro- 
portionately the turnout of low-income groups. 
Because of this differential impact, most schol- 
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ars, journalists, and politicians have assumed 
that easier registration would markedly change 
the social class composition of the electorate. 
The result would be a less interested and 
knowledgeable voting population and a windfall 
of votes for the Democratic party.44 The 
prevailing view is expressed in conservative 
columnist James Kilpatrick’s comment on Presi- 
dent Carter’s election-day registration plan: 
“The thinly disguised ulterior motive [for 
Carter’s proposal], freely if privately conceded 
on Capitol Hill, is to benefit the Democratic 
party. This is a political power play, as brazen 
as any stunt ever pulled in the bad old days of 
Tammany Hall....°45 It seems safe to con- 
clude that these fears help explain Republican 
and southern Democratic opposition to legisla- 
tive proposals for making registration easier. 

To the extent that such assumptions have an 
empirical base, it consists of findings about the 
types of people whose turnout would be most 
affected by liberalized registration provisions. 
What is overlooked is the elementary (if not 
obvious) statistical point that the politically 
significant facts are not rates of change, but 
whether the expanded electorate resulting from 
registration law reform .would be politically 
different from the smaller actual electorate. 

Using Equation II we have projected what 
the demographic, partisan, and ideological com- 
position of the electorate would have been in 
1972 if the registration provisions assumed in 
Table 4 were instituted nationally. We have 
compared these projections to the composition 
of the actual electorate, in order to estimate 
how the electorate would change as a result of 
making registration easier.4© The demographic 


44For representative comments, see Nelson W. 
Polsby and Aaron Wildavsky, Presidential Elections, 
4th ed. (New York: Scribner, 1976), p. 129. For a 
dissenting view, emphasizing “the general insensitivity 
of partisanship to large changes in turnout,” see Philip 
E. Converse, “The Concept of a Normal Vote,” in 
Angus Campbell et al., Elections and the Political 
Order (New York: John Wiley, 1966), p. 29. 


45San Francisco Chronicle, 16 May 1977, p. 38. 
The Republican National Committee formally op- 
posed Carter’s plan, and a Gallup Poll in the spring of 
1977 revealed that rank-and-file Republicans were 
more hostile to it than Democrats, who themselves 
were unfavorable to the proposal. (San Francisco 
Chronicle, 9 May 1977, p. 8.) The pronounced 
partisan cleavage on this issue among Congressmen is 
described in Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
14 May 1977, pp. 909—11. 


46The composition of the actual electorate was 
estimated by using Equation II to compute a probit 
estimate for each respondent. The probit estimate was 
then converted to a probability. The percentage of the 
electorate comprised of people with a given character- 
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comparisons, based on our original Census 
sample, are summarized in Table 5. Tables 6 
and 7 compare the two electorates with respect 
to party identification and attitudes on various 
issues. They are based on data from the 1972 


istic (e.g. a college education) was computed in the 
following manner: 


i 
È Probability of Voting 
Ji - 
na m X100 
2 Probability of Voting 
n=1 
where j = the number of respondents with a given 
characteristic (i.e. in that category on the variable); 
and n = the total number of respondents. The same 
procedure was used to calculate the projected compo- 
sition of the electorate, with the values for the 
registration provisions altered to simulate the liberal- 
ized conditions. 
We used Equation II rather than the reported 
turnout to estimate the composition of the actual 
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National Election Study of the Center for 
Political Studies of the University of Michi- 
gan.47 All three tables lead. to the same 
conclusion: the expanded electorate produced 
by relaxing registration laws would be remark- 
ably similar to the smaller, actual electorate. 


The largest increases would occur in demo- 
graphic categories. With more permissive regis- 
tration laws, the electorate would include 
slightly larger proportions of groups that tradi- 
tionally vote less. The change, such as. it is, 


electorate. If we had used the reported turnout, then 
the difference between the projected electorate and 
the actual electorate would be due both to the 
simulated changes in registration laws and the residual 
for each individual in Equation Il. These residuals 
cancel out if Equation H is used for calculating the 
composition of both the actual and the projected 
electorates. 


47The data were made available by the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research. 


Table 5. Composition of the Actual 1972 Electorate and of the 
Projected Electorate After Relaxation of Registration Laws 














Northern Electorate 
Actual Projected 
Years of Education 
0-4 1.4% 1.6% 
5-7 3.7 4.0 
8 9.6 9.9 
9-j] 14.5 14.9 
12 38.9 39.0 
1—3 college 16.8 16.4 
4 college 8.4 8.0 
5+ college __ 6.7 6.2 
100.0% 100.0% 
Family Income 
Under $2,000 4.2% 44% 
$2,000 —7,499 28.9 29.4 
$7,500 —9,999 14.5 14.6 
$10,000—14,999 28.7 28.6 
$15,000—-24,999 18.0 17.6 
$25,000 and over 5.7 5.5 
100.0% 100.0% 
Race 
Whites 92.5% 92.3% 
Non-whites 7.5 7.7 
100.0% 100.0% 
Age 
18—24 14.6% 15.4% 
25—31 13.9 14.1 
32—36 9.0 8.9 
37—50 25.5 24.9 
51-69 28.1 27.6 
70—78 6.7 6.7 
79 and over 2.3 2.4 








100.1% 100.0% 












































Southern Electorate Total Electorate 
Actual Projected Actual Projected 
3.9% 46% 2.0% 2.4% 
6.9 7.8 44 4.9 
6.1 6.5 8.8 9.1 
14.3 15.0 14.5 14.9 
36.5 36.5 38.4 38.3 
15.2 14.6 16.4 16.0 
10.5 9.5 8.9 8.4 
6.5 5.6 6.7 6.1 
99.9% 100.1% 100.1% 100.1% 
7.7% 8.1% 5.0% 5.3% 
35.9 37.0 30.5 31.3 
13.0 13.2 14.1 14.3 
23.8 23.2 27.6 27.3 
15.4 14.5 17.4 16.8 
4.3 3.9 5.4 5.1 
100.1% 99.9% 100.0% 100.1% 
87.2% 86.3% 91.3% 90.8% 
12.8 13.7 8.7 9.1 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 
12.5% 13.9% 14.1% 15.0% 
15.4 15.7 14.2 14.5 
9.5 9.4 9.1 9.1 
26.5 25.6 25.7 25.1 
27.3 26.6 28.0 27.3 
5.7 5.7 6.5 6.4 
3.0 3.1 2.4 2.5 
99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 
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would be greatest in the South. In 1972, people 
who had not graduated from high school 
comprised 29.7 percent of the nationwide 
electorate. Relaxing registration provisions 
would have increased their share of the elec- 
torate by 1.6 percent. In the North, this 
category would have accounted for an ad- 
ditional 1.2 percent of the voting population. 
In the South, the increase would be 2.7 
percent. This latter figure is the largest shift in 
the composition of the electorate that we could 
find in any descriptive category. College-edu- 
cated voters would account for a correspond- 
ingly smaller share of the electorate, down from 
31.9 to 30.6 percent in the North, from 32.2 to 
29.7 percent in the South, and 32 to 30.5 
percent in the country as a whole. 

Differences in income are generally more 
important to political choice than are educa- 
tional cleavages, and here the impact of registra- 
tion reform would be even smaller. The propor- 
tion of the national electorate comprised of 
people with annual family incomes of less than 
$10,000 would increase by 1.3 percent. The 
gain would be 0.8 percent in the North and 1.4 
percent in the South. 

Projected changes in the racial composition 
of the electorate would be smaller still. Non- 
whites would comprise an additional 0.3 per- 
cent of the national electorate. The increase 
would be 0.2 percent in the North and 0.9 
percent in the South. 

Finally, the proportion of the national elec- 
torate comprised of people under the age of 32 
would increase from 28.3 percent to 29.5 
percent. The increase would be 1.1 percent in 
the North and 1.7 percent in the South. 

In sum, making it easier for people to 
register, although it would increase turnout, 
would have a very small impact on the demo- 
graphic composition of the electorate. Voters in 
the aggregate would be marginally less edu- 
cated, poorer, blacker, and younger. These 
changes would be somewhat greater in the 
South. 

Some people have speculated that, with a 
bigger share of the electorate young, poor, and 
uneducated, voters would be substantially less 
interested in politics.48 As one might suspect 
on the basis of the demographic projections just 
summarized, changes in this regard would be 
very modest.*? Liberalizing registration laws 


48See Polsby and Wildavsky, Presidential Elections, 
pp. 239-41; and V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and 
Pressure Groups, Sth ed. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1964), p. 590. 


49 These projections, as well as those summarized in 
Tables 6 and 7, are based on the 1972 National 
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would increase by 0.6 percent the proportion 
of the electorate who have hardly any interest 
in the campaign. An additional 0.8 percent of 
the electorate would be comprised of those 
who follow politics only now and then or 
hardly at all. The electorate’s level of attentive- 
ness to politics would not be significantly 
altered by relaxing voter registration laws. 

These findings about the minimal changes in 
the demographic composition of the electorate 
are inconsistent with the general belief that 
easier registration laws would be a major boon 
for Democrats. Our projection, in Table 6, 
confirms doubts about the validity of the 
conventional wisdom. The partisan composition 
of the hypothetical expanded electorate would 
be virtually identical to that of the actual 
electorate. In 1972, 36.4 percent of those 
voting were aligned with the Republican party, 
as outright identifiers or Independents who said 
they were “closer to” the Republicans.59 With 
more liberal registration laws, Republicans 
would comprise 35.9 percent of the elec- 
torate—a wholly insignificant shift. The Demo- 
cratic windfall would be equally trivial—a gain 
of 0.3 percent. The comparative popularity of 
McGovern and Nixon would be identical in the 
actual and hypothetical electorates.5! 

Although the partisan balance of the elec- 
torate would not be affected by registration 
reform, is it possible that these changes would 
increase the voting strength of people with 
particular attitude configurations? It has been 
suggested, for example, that this would result in 
more ballot strength for people who are liberal 
on economic issues but conservative on social 
and racial issues. Comparing the actual and 
hypothetical electorates on a number of issue 


Election Study of the University of Michigan Center 
for Political Studies. For this sample we used Equation 
II to estimate both the actual and projected composi- 
tion of the electorate, as described in note 46. We 
deleted 13 cases from this sample: the 10 respondents 
from the District of Columbia and 3 respondents 
whose education was not reported, and for whom 
turnout therefore could not be predicted. Equation II 
correctly predicted turnout for 74.3 percent of the 
cases in this sample, compared to 71.4 percent of the 
cases in the Current Population Survey subsample. The 
differences between the actual and projected elec- 
torates summarized in Table 5 can be replicated within 
0.4 percentage points by using Equation II with the 
Michigan data. 


S0This classification is based on Bruce E. Keith, et 
al., “The Myth of the Independent Voter” (paper 
delivered at the 1977 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association). 


>1Candidate popularity was measured by the pro- 
portion of those rating McGovern higher than Nixon 
on the candidate “feeling thermometers.” 
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attitudes measured in the 1972 Michigan study, 
we found traces of this pattern, but the 
differences were inconsistent and invariably 
. tiny. Some comparisons of attitude distribu- 
tions in the actual and projected electorates are 
presented in Table 7. This table reports the 
largest differences we found on issues. 

With the electorate expanded through per- 
missive registration, the proportion of voters 
who say that the federal government should see 
that everyone has a job and an adequate 
standard of living would increase by 0.3 per- 
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centage points. Support for government-spon- 
sored health insurance would increase by 0.1 
percent. The effect of registration reform on 
voters’ support for social welfare issues, in 
short, would be negligible. 

Virtually the same can be said of other issue 
domains. The expanded electorate would in- 
clude 0.7 percent more people who think the 
federal government should shun involvement in 
school integration, and 0.3 percent more op- 
ponents of school busing. The picture is the 
same on “social issues.” Support for the pro- 


Table 6. Partisan Composition of the 
Actual and Projected Electorates in 1972 


Party Identification 


Strong Democrat 
Weak Democrat 
Independent Democrat 


Independent 


Independent Republican 
Weak Republican 
Strong Republican 


(N) 








Actual Projected 
Electorate Electorate 
14.6% 14.7% 
25.3 25.5 
11.2 11.2 
12.4 12.6 
10.9 10.9 
14.2 14.0 
11.3 11.0 
99.9% 100.0% 
(1,809) (2,044) 


Table 7. Issue Attitudes of the 
Actual and Projected Electorates in 1972 


Government should see everyone has a job and 
good standard of living 

Middle of the road 

People should get ahead on own 


Federal government should ensure school integration 
Government should stay out of this issue 


Legalize marijuana 
Middle of the road 
Increase penalties for use 


Women deserve equal role in business and government 
Middle of the road = 
Women’s place is in the home 


Self-described liberals 
Moderates 
Conservatives 














100.0 





Actual Projected 
Electorate Electorate 
30.4% 30.7% _— 
23.9 23.7 
45.7 45.6 
100.0 100.0 
44.7% 44.0% 
55.3 56.0 
100.0 100.0 
22.7% 22.3% 
11.3 11.1 
66.0 66.6 
100.0 100.0 
50.0% 49.7% 
20.8 20.7 
29.2 29.6- 
100.0 100.0 
25.8% 25.8% 
36.2 36.5 
38.0 37.7 
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position that woman’s place is in the home 
would increase by half a percentage point. 
Opponents of legalized marijuana would make 
up an additional 0.6 percent. The proportion of 
voters who identify themselves as liberals would 
remain unchanged. In short, the ideological 
composition of the expanded electorate would 
be virtually identical to that of the actual 
electorate in 1972. 


Conclusions 


We have found that if every state had had 
registration laws in 1972 as permissive as those 
in the most permissive states, turnout would 
have been about nine percentage points higher 
in the presidential election. Registration provi- 
sions have most effect on the least educated. 

The political consequences of registration 
law reform are measured by comparing the 
actual electorate to the hypothetical electorate 
estimated by projecting rates of change in 
turnout. This comparison shows that relaxing 
registration requirements would produce a vot- 
ing population very similar to the actual 1972 
electorate. The electorate would be expanded 
with virtually no change in its demographic, 
partisan, or ideological characteristics. It would 
be bigger, but not different. 

How should we assess the significance of our 
findings about the effect of laws on turnout? Is 
a nine percent increase in voter turnout disap- 
pointingly small, or gratifyingly substantial? 
Measured against the rhetoric of some cham- 
pions of voter registration reform, nine percent 
is fairly small potatoes. But political rhetoric is 
seldom a good yardstick for policy analysis. 

The changes we have considered are within a 
narrow compass of alternatives. One question 
that remains is how much national voter turn- 
out would increase if the burden for registra- 
tion shifted from the individual to the govern- 
ment. What would be the increase in turnout if, 
as in most democracies, the government took 
the initiative for registering voters by establish- 
ing national voter lists through a door-to-door 
canvass or by mailing postcards to all citizens? 
Our data do not allow us to make a precise 
estimate of the impact of a registration system 
in which the government bore responsibility for 
establishing voter eligibility and where virtually 
all the costs of registering were removed from 
the individual. Given the results that would be 
achieved by the relatively minor changes dis- 
cussed above, we are confident that establishing 
a European-type registration system would in- 
crease voter turnout by substantially more than 
nine percent. 
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We should note that the registration laws are 
not the only environmental variables affecting 
turnout. The modern peak of voter turnout was 
reached in 1960, when one- and two-year 
residency requirements, poll taxes, and literacy 
tests were common; and when millions of 
southern blacks were disenfranchised through 
maladministration of the laws. Since then all 
these barriers have been removed, the nation’s 
educational level has risen substantially, and 
turnout has fallen. The 18-year-old vote does 
not explain the drop in turnout. Other aspects 
of the political environment clearly are at work. 
This caution, however, should not distract us 
from the finding of this paper that registration 
laws have a substantial effect on the number of 
people who go to the polls on election day. 


Appendix A 
Samples for the Study of Turnout 


Estimates of turnout in sample surveys are 
always somewhat higher than those based on 
the total number of ballots cast by the aggre- 
gate voting-age population. Since 1948, re- 
ported turnout in sample surveys has ranged 
between 5 percent and 17 percent higher than 
the aggregate estimates. The 1972 election is 
no exception, as Table A demonstrates. The 
commonly cited aggregate turnout figure is 
55.4 percent, while reported turnout from our 
Current Population Survey sample is 66.7 per- 
cent, a gap of 11.3 percent. The turnout 
reported by the Michigan study is 72.8 percent, 
17.4 percent above the aggregate estimate. 

Observers of this persistent gap between 
survey reports and “the real figure” sometimes 
jump to the conclusion that the discrepancy 
reflects only misreporting by respondents re- 
luctant to admit that they did not do their civic 
duty. This is only one of a number of con- 
tributing factors, however. First, it should be 
understood that the aggregate percentage un- 
derestimates turnout. The denominator of the 
percentage is an estimate of the total number of 
people of voting age. This includes millions of 


4For extended discussions of this problem see Aage 
R. Clausen, “Response Validity: Vote Report,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 32 (Winter 1968-69), 588—606; 
William G. Andrews, “American Voting Participa- 
tion,” Western Political Quarterly, 19 (December 
1966), 639-52; Elmo Roper, “How to Lose Your 
Vote,” Saturday Review, 18 March 1961, pp. 14—15; 
“Voting and Registration in the Election of November 
1972,” pp. 7—8; and The American Voter, pp. 94—96. 


bBureau of the Census, “Projections of the Popula- 
tion of Voting Age for States: November 1972,” 
Current Population Reports, March 1972, Series 
P—25, No. 479, pp. 1, 3. 
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people who are ineligible to vote: aliens, in- 
mates of prisons and mental institutions, and 
ex-convicts, who cannot vote in many states.° 
If noncitizens are removed from the denomi- 
nator of the aggregate computation, the turn- 
out estimate rises from 55.4 to 56.7 percent. 
The numerator of the aggregate percentage 
represents the total number of valid counted 
votes cast for president. This excludes people 
who cast a spoiled ballot (they think they 
voted, but their vote is not counted), those who 
go to the polls but do not vote for president, 
and people whose votes for miscellaneous 
write-in candidates are not tallied. The best 
available estimates indicate that 2 to 3 million 
people are “uncounted voters.” 

Survey estimates of turnout are also inflated 
by sample design. Most surveys do not incude 
some categories of people who are eligible to 
vote but rather unlikely to do so. Students in 
dormitories, people living on military reserva- 
tions in the United States, and inmates of 
institutions for the elderly are all left out of the 
Census sample. The institutional population 
amounted to 5.8 million people in 1970. In 
addition to such deliberate exclusions, surveys 
consistently tend to undersample some demo- 
graphic groups with low turnout rates, and to 


¿è 


cibid., p. 3; Clausen, “Response Validity: Vote 
Report,” pp. 589-91; Meyer Zitter and Donald E. 
Starsinic, “Estimates of ‘Eligible’ Voters in Small 
Areas: Some First Approximations,” Proceedings of 
the Social Statistics Section of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 1966, pp. 368--78; and Andrews, 
“American Voting Participation,” pp. 642-44. 


dThe American Voter, pp. 94—95; and “Registra- 
n and Voting in the Election of November 1972,” 
p. 8. 
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oversample others which are more likely to . 
vote.® 

Finally, there is the problem of response 
error, generally in the form of respondents 
falsely claiming that a vote was cast. One 
estimate of overreporting, based on a compari- 
son of 1964 survey responses with the voting 
records, suggested that response error was 
about 8 percent.f Clearly, some response error 
exists in our data, although we cannot say just 
how much. We feel safe assuming that the 
response error is uncorrelated with the registra- 
tion statutes. On the basis of the foregoing 
discussion, however, we caution readers against 
assuming that overreporting is the sole cause of 
the discrepancy between our estimated turnout 
and the aggregate figure. 

The additional discrepancy of 6.1 percent 
between reported turnout in the Census survey 
and the Michigan Center for Political Studies 
survey can be attributed to three factors.® First, 
the Census Bureau had a higher interview 
completion rate. In 1972 the Census completed 
interviews with 93.7 percent of those selected 
for its sample, compared to 84.4 percent for 
the post-election interview in the Michigan 
study." Respondents whose post-election inter- 


Clausen, “Response Validity: Vote Report,” pp. 
592-96; “Voting and Registration in the Election of 
November 1972,” pp. 8, 13; and The American Voter, 
pp. 94 —95, 

fClausen, “Response Validity: Vote Report,” pp. 
596—98, 601. For other estimates see The American 
Voter, pp. 93—96; and “Voting and Registration in 
the Election of November 1972,” p. 7. 


EThese were drawn from Clausen, “Response Va- 
lidity: Vote Report,” pp. 594—985. 

hCenter for Political Studies, 1972 Study, p. xiii; 
and Bureau of the Census, “Voting and Registration in 
the Election of November 1974,” Current Population 
Reports, Series P—20, No. 293, p. 89. 


Table A. Estimates of Voter Turnout in the 1972 General Election 


Proportion of voting age population casting votes for president? 
Proportion of citizens of voting age casting votes for president 


Current Population Survey® 
Center for Political Studies National Election Study? 


Estimated 
Voter Turnout 


55.4% 
56.7 
66.7 
72.8 


4Bureau of the Census, “Projection of the Population of Voting Age for States: November 1974,” Current 
Population Reports, Series P—25, No. 526, September 1974, p. 8, Table 3. The number of votes cast is based 
upon: U.S. Congress, Clerk of the House, Statistics of the Presidential and Congressional Election, 1972, 


DLetter to authors from Gilbert R. Felton, Population Division of the Bureau of the Census, 29 December 


1976. 


“Current Population Reports, Series P—20, No. 253, our analysis. (We excluded from the sample noncitizens 
and cases wheré the respondent did not know if a vote had been cast. This produced a weighted N of 128,582 


cases.) 
dVariable 0477 (N = 2,283). 
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views could not be completed tended to come 
from groups with lower turnout rates.’ Second, 
the sample designs differ. The Census sample 
includes the ‘“rooming-house population,” a 
low-turnout group excluded from the Michigan 
sample. Third, the Census has a few political 
questions only in the November interview, 
compared to the heavily political content of the 
pre- and post-election interviews conducted by 
the Michigan study. This raises the possibility 
that some Michigan respondents were political- 
ly stimulated by the pre-election interview, a 
possibility that is precluded in the Census 
study.) Needless to say, these three points of 
difference suggest further advantages of the 
Census survey for estimating voter turnout. 


Appendix B 
Description of the 
Variables and Coding Procedures 


Individual level data. All individual level data 
were taken from the November 1972 Bureau of 
the Census Current Population Survey de- 
scribed above. 


TURNOUT: Did not vote = 0; Voted = 1. 


REGION: North = 0; South = 1 (Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia). 


RACE: Whites = 0; Non-whites = 1. 


EDUCATION: 0—4 years = 1; 5—7 years = 2;8 
years = 3; 9—11 years = 4; 12 years = 5, 1-3 
years of college = 6; 4 years of college = 7; 
5+ years of college = 8. 


AGE: The number coded was the actual age of 
the respondent. (People over the age of 99 
were coded “99” by the Bureau of the 
Census.) 


Registration Provisions. 


RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT: The coding 
was done so that the variable is the de facto 
residency requirement in the state. By this 
we mean the following: If a state has no 
residency requirement but the last day new 
residents can register is 30 days before the 
election, then the state has a 30-day de facto 


iThe American Voter, p. 95; and Clausen, “Re- 
sponse Validity: Vote Report,” pp. 592—93. 


icf, R. E. Kraut and J. B. McConahay, “How Being 
Interviewed Affects Voting: An Experiment,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 37 (Fall 1973), "398-406; and 
Richard F. Yalch, “Pre-Election Interview Effects on 
Voter Turnout,” ibid., 40 (Fall 1976), 331-36. 
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residency requirement. Even though there is 
no explicit residency requirement, new resi- 
dents must have been in the state at least 30 
days prior to the election in order to 
register. This state is coded as having a 
30-day de facto residency requirement, not a 
zero day requirement. Similarly a state that 
had a closing date of 30 days but a special 
provision for new residents to register up to 
7 days before the election, was coded as 
having a 7-day de facto residency require- 
ment. 


CLOSING DATE: The number coded was the 
number of days before the election on which 
a resident could last register to vote. 


WHERE TO REGISTER: County office only = 
1; Other = Q. Precinct or neighborhood 
locations below the town level = 1; Other = 
0. 


DEPUTY REGISTRARS: Allowed = 0; Not 
allowed = 1. 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY REGISTRA- 
TION OFFICE HOURS: Regular Hours (40 
hours a week, every week) = Q; Irregular 
Hours = 1, 


EVENING AND/OR SATURDAY REGISTRA- 
TION HOURS: Not required = 0; Regularly 
required = |}, 


ABSENTEE REGISTRATION BY MAIL: Per- 
mitted for ill, disabled and/or absent from 
voting unit = 0; None permitted = 1. 
Universal absentee registration = 1; Other = 
0. 


YEARS BEFORE PURGING: The number of 
years of non-voting after which one’s name 
is removed from the registration rolls. Num- 
ber of years coded = 2—8; No purging = 8. 
(Our preliminary estimates were made using 
two variables. The first was coded 2—8 
years, with no purging coded 0. A separate 
dummy variable was included (1 = no 
purging) to estimate this category. There is 
no significant loss of information by using 
the single variable described above. 


Other Variables 


HOURS POLLS OPEN: The number coded was 
the number of hours the polls are open on 
election day. 


GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION: No concur- 
rent gubernatorial election = 0; Gubernatori- 
al election = 1. 


SENATORIAL ELECTION: Concurrent sena- 
torial election = 0; No senatorial election = 
1. 
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Appendix C 
Probit Analysis 


In the probit model the conditional 
probability of voting pfx) is defined as 


lx) = F(By + By +... + BaXn)] 
or, equivalently, 
F-\ (p(x}) = Bo + B1X1 +... + BaXn 


where F/ ) represents the value of the cumula- 
tive standard normal distribution. Using nu- 
merical maximum methods (because the normal 
equations are non-linear in the parameters) the 
parameters Bp, B1 ..., Bn can be estimated. 
Figure 1 illustrates the differences between 


the OLS model and the probit model. The OLS. 


model assumes a linear relationship between the 
parameters and the probability of voting; a unit 
increase in an independent variable has the 
same impact on the probability of voting 
regardless of the values of the other indepen- 
dent variables. For example, consider an OLS 
equation in which a registration requirement 
(represented by a dummy variable) has a 
coefficient of —.13. We would conclude that 
living under this requirement decreases the 
probability of voting by 13 percent (—-.13 x 1 x 
100%). That is, a person who is otherwise 90 
percent likely to vote would have a probability 
of voting of 77 percent as a result of this 
statute. The effect would be the same for 
everyone: a probability of voting of 60 percent 
would be reduced to 47 percent; a 40 percent 
probability would now be 27 percent; and a 
person who is otherwise 10 percent likely to 
vote would have a probability of voting of 
—.03! 

As we have argued, there is reason to believe 
that the impact of registration statutes on the 
probability of voting is not constant across all 
individuals. Rather, the effect varies with the 


Probability . 


Probit Model 
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probability that the individual would otherwise 
vote. A college graduate who is 90 percent 
likely to vote is much less affected by a 
registration statute than a high school dropout 
who is only 55 percent likely to vote. 

The probit model takes this into account. 
Returning to our previous example, suppose the 
registration requirement had an estimated pro- 
bit coefficient of —.13. Among those people 
who are either 10 percent likely to vote or 90 
percent likely to vote, the probability of voting 
would decrease by approximately 2 percent. 
Among those who are between 40 and 60 
percent likely to vote, the probability of voting 
would decrease by approximately 5 percent. 
The variable has the smallest impact on those 
who are either least likely to vote or nearly 
certain to vote. It has the greatest impact in the 
middle of the distribution, on those who are 
between 40 and 60 percent likely to vote. 

As one can see, a probit equation is not as 
easy to interpret as the familiar OLS equation. 
Unlike OLS, the probit coefficient does not 
directly represent an estimate of the amount of 
change in the dependent variable resulting from 
a unit increase in the independent variable. 
Rather, with probit analysis, the coefficient is 
an estimate of the amount of change on the 
cumulative standard normal distribution that 
would result from a change in one unit in the 
independent variable, with the other variables 
held constant. This value is then easily con- 
verted to a probability. 

There are ways to compensate for the 
linearity of the coefficients in the OLS model. 
The most common approach is the inclusion of 
interaction terms which allow the effect of one 
independent variable to vary with the value of 
another independent variable. However, two 
problems still remain. 

As suggested by our example and by Figure 
1, with an OLS equation the predicted prob- 
ability of voting will not necessarily be con- 
fined to the 0—1 interval. That is, with OLS 


OLS Model 





Bo + BX +... + BnXn 


Figure 1. 
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some values of the independent variables may 
yield estimated probabilities that are less than 0 
or greater than 1. The probit estimates are 
always between 0 and 1. 

Second, with OLS the error variance is not 
constant across all observations. The variance of 
the residuals will be small for predicted proba- 
bilities close to either 0 or 1 while the variance 
will be much larger for predictions between .4 
and .6. As a result, the OLS estimates are 
inefficient. See D. J. Finney, Probit Analysis, 
3rd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971); Arthur S. Goldberger, Econo- 
metric Theory (New York: John Wiley, 1964), 
pp. 248-51; D. R. Cox, The Analysis of Binary 
Data (London: Methuen, 1970), pp. 1—29; Eric 
A. Hanushek and John E. Jackson, Statistical 
Methods for Social Scientists (New York: Acd- 
demic Press, 1977), Chapter 7; and John 
Aldrich and Charles F. Cnudde, “Probing the 
Bounds of Conventional Wisdom: A Compari- 
son of Regression, Probit, and Discriminant 
Analysis,” American Journal of Political Sci- 
ence, 19 (August 1975), 571—608. 
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Equation I—Preliminary Estimates 
of the Effect of Demographic Variables 


and Registration Laws on 
Turnout in 1972 


Probit 

Variable Estimate 
(Constant) ~2.7646 
Education 1838 
Education squared 0121 
Age 0706 
Age squared ~.0006 
Race —.0189 
Region —.1279 
Residency requirement 0025 
Closing date —~.0089 
No deputy registrars 0161 
Irregular office hours —.1540 
Open evening and/or 

Saturday .01271 
Years before purging 0098 
Register only at county 

seat —.0165 
Register in neighborhood 0564 
No absentee registration -—.1054 
Universal absentee 

registration —.0891 
Hours polls open .0357 
Gubernatorial election 0441 
No Senatorial election ~-.0293 


Log of the likelihood function = —4442.82 
—2 times the log likelihood ratio = 1160.27 
Degrees of freedom = 19 
Number of cases = 7936 


Standard 
rror 


2740 


0451 
0050 
0045 
0001 
0549 
0546 


0018 
0021 
0448 
0547 


0398 
0105 


0494 
0484 
0421 


0627 


0175 
0369 
0385 


Policy Voting in Britain: 
The Colored Immigration Issue in the 
1964, 1966, and 1970 General Elections* 


DONLEY T. STUDLAR 
Centre College of Kentucky 


Several studies in recent years have examined the question of mass issue voting in the United 
States and have found that people vote more frequently on the basis of policy questions than has 
heretofore been thought. It would seem to be useful for the study of comparative politics to 
explore mass policy voting in other democratic countries. The colored immigration issue in Britain 
is a particularly appropriate one to examine because of the controversy surrounding its impact on 
voting behavior, especially in the 1970 election. Are the policy preferences of the electorate related 
to their voting behavior? This question is examined longitudinally through a secondary analysis of 
the Butler-Stokes election surveys of 1964, 1966, and 1970 for England. 

After utilizing controls for a large number of variables, one finds that the immigration issue had 
no significant impact on electoral behavior in 1964 and 1966. In the 1970 election, however, the 
Conservatives gained an estimated increment of 6.7 percent in votes because many people 
perceived them to be the party more likely to keep immigrants out and voted in accordance with 
that perception. This impact can be attributed to Enoch Powell's associating the Conservative party 
with restrictive immigration control in the public mind. 


Recent studies examining the question of 
mass issue voting in the United States have 
found that people vote more frequently on the 
basis of policy questions than has heretofore 
been thought.! These findings have clashed 


*The author is particularly indebted to his Ph.D. 
dissertation committee at Indiana University—James 
B. Christoph, Alfred Diamant, Norman Furniss, Law- 
rence Hazelrigg, and Leroy Rieselbach—for their en- 
Couragement and criticism of this research. Helpful 
suggestions were also offered by David R. Johnson 
(University of Nebraska), Richard Rose (University of 
Strathclyde), Susan Welch (University of Nebraska), 
and the anonymous referees of the Review. Indiana 
University and the University of Nebraska provided 
the necessary computer facilities. The Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research and William L. 
nae (University of Strathclyde) provided some of 

e data. 


ly, O. Key, The Responsible Electorate (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 1966); Richard W. Boyd, 
“Popular Control of Public Policy: A Normal Vote 
Analysis of the 1968 Election,” American Political 
Science Review, 66 (June 1972), 429-49; Martin 
Fishbein and Fred S. Coombs, “Basis for Decision: An 
Attitudinal Approach Toward an Understanding of 
Voting Behavior” (paper delivered at Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, Chica- 
go, 1971); Gerald M. Pomper, “From Confusion to 
Clarity: Issues and American Voters, 1956—1968,” 
American Political Science Review, 66 (June 1972), 
415-28; Mark A. Schulman and Gerald M. Pomper, 
“Variability in Electoral Behavior: Longitudinal Per- 
spectives from Causal Modeling,” American Journal of 
Political Science, 19 (February 1975), 1—18; John E. 
Jackson, “Issues, Party Choices, and Presidential 
Votes,” American Journal of Political Science, 19 
(May 1975), 161-85; Arthur H. Miller et al., “A 


with the conventional wisdom of American 
election studies, which maintains that issues are 
of little importance in determining electoral 
outcomes.2 Contemporary scholarship has 
pointed out that while most voters do not 
consider a whole set of issues when making up 
their minds for whom to vote, many do have 
some issue or issues in mind. Individuals do 
attempt to make their electoral choices con- 
sonant with their positions on the issues most 
important to them. It has also been contended 
that the importance of issues as a source of` 
impact upon the voters’ decisions varies from 
election to election. Issues have been found to 


Majority Party in Disarray: Policy Polarization in the 
1972 Election,” American Political Science Review, 
70 (September 1976), 753—78. 


2Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard R. Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice, 3rd ed. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1968); Bernard R. Berel- 
son, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954); 
Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, 
The Voter Decides (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 
1954); Angus Campbell et al., The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley, 1960); Philip E. Converse, 
“The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” in 
Ideology and Discontent, ed. David E. Apter (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1964), pp. 206-61; and Angus 
Campbell et al., Elections and the Political Order (New 
York: John Wiley, 1966). A recent critique of the 
issue-voting findings is Michael Margolis, “From Con- 
fusion to Confusion: Issues and the American Voter 
(1956—1972),” American Political Science Review, 71° 
(March 1977), 31—43. 
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be more significant in the presidential elections 
of the 1960s and 1970s than in previous 
elections. 

Few studies, however, have examined 
whether mass policy voting exists in countries 
other than the United States. Britain is a 
particularly appropriate setting for such an 
examination because of its “responsible par- 
ties,” which supposedly translate mass prefer- 
ences into governmental policy through the 
mechanism of presenting contending positions 
to the voters for their endorsement.’ In a 
system featuring responsible parties, an election 
is thought to be the clearest expression of mass 
preferences on policy issues. This article will 
explore whether mass opinion on one contro- 
versial issue, the entrance of nonwhite im- 
migrants (termed “colored” immigrants by the 
British) into the United Kingdom has been 
reflected in electoral behavior during recent 
British general elections. 


An Overview of Previous Research 


The basic thrust of electoral studies in 
Britain has been to cast doubt on the role of 
issues in influencing how people vote. The 
alleged issue-consciousness of the British voter 
under a system of responsible parties has not 
been upheld empirically. This was especially 
true in the 1950s and early 1960s when 
students of voting behavior could find little 
relationship between opinions on issues and 
party choice.* Traditional party attachments, 
the class image of the parties, and perceptions 
of the leaders’ competence seemed to have 
much more influence on voter choices than did 
policy issues. 


3The latest statement on the responsible parties 
controversy, with copious references to previous writ- 
ings on the subject, is Evron M. Kirkpatrick, 
“*Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System’: 
Political Science, Policy Science, or Pseudo-Science?” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (December 
1971), pp. 965-90 


4See Mark Benney, A. P. Gray, and R. H. Pear, 
How People Vote (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1956), pp. 140-46; R. S. Milne and H. C. 
Mackenzie, Marginal Seat, 1955 (London: Hansard 
Society, 1958), pp. 117-21, 126; Mark Abrams and 
Richard Rose, Must Labour Lose? (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1960), pp. 19—20; Jean 
Blondel, Voters, Parties; and Leaders, rev. ed. (Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1966), pp. 77--87; Peter G. J. 
Pulzer, Political Representation and Elections (New 
York: Praeger, 1967), pp. 114-15; and R. J. Bene- 
wick et al., “The Floating Voter and the Liberal View 
T P a en Political Studies, 27 (June 1969), 
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No study of British electoral behavior argued 
strongly for the importance of issues in deter- 
mining voting choice until Butler and Stokes 
found that opinions on economic and social 
welfare issues had an appreciable relationship to 
individual electoral choices in the general elec- 
tions of 1964 and 1966. The economy con- 
tinued to be a salient voting issue in 1970.5 
Even Butler and Stokes, however, did not 
specify how important these policy issues were 
in comparison to the multitude of other vari- 
ables which influence electoral behavior. 

Previous studies of the electoral impact of 
the colored immigration issue have drawn vari- 
ous conclusions. There is general agreement 
that the immigration issue affected voting 
behavior in a small number of West Midlands 
constituencies in 1964, to the benefit of the 
Conservative party. These were, however, ex- 
ceptional cases, and no argument has ever been 
put forward that the immigration issue had 
national impact in 1964. 

The published findings indicate that im- 
migration had even less impact in the 1966 
election. The few seats where immigration was 
thought to have affected votes in 1964 swung 
back toward Labour in 1966. Since no other 
seats seemed to have been affected by opinions 
on the immigration question, the remark of a 
victorious Labour candidate that “‘we have 
buried the immigration issue” was appropriate 
at the time.” While Butler and Stokes agreed 
with the general conclusion that opinions on 
the colored immigration issue had very little 
impact on the 1964 and 1966 general elections, 
their analysis found immigration to be an issue 
of “high potential.” That potential was not 
realized in 1964 and 1966 because the veters 


SDavid Butler and Donald Stokes, Political Change 
in Britain, 2nd ed. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1974), pp. 296—302; 382-83, 414-16. 


6Paul Foot, Immigration and Race in British 
Politics (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 
1965); Nicholas Deakin, ed., Colour and the British 
Electorate, 1964 (London: Pall Mall Press, 1965); 
David Butler and Anthony King, The British General 
Election of 1964 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1965), pp. 224-25, 296; and Butler and Stokes, 
Political Change in Britain, pp. 304-05. 


TN. D. Deakin et al., “Colour and the 1966 General 
Election,” Race, 8 (July 1966), 17—42; David Butler 
and Anthony Kirg, The British General Election of 
1966 (London: Macmillan, 1966), pp. 250-853, 
268—69, 289; Nicholas Deakin, “British Voters and 
the Immigration Issue,” Appendix VII in Sheila 
Patterson, Immigration and Race Relations in Britain, 
1960-67 (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), 
pp. 417-22. 
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failed to differentiate between the positions of 
the two major parties on the issue.8 

The role of the immigration issue in influ- 
encing the outcome of the 1970 election has 
been a subject of considerable controversy. 
Several analyses have contended that opinions 
on immigration policy did not have the actual 
impact that the preelection attention to the 
issue might have indicated,? while other analy- 
ses have argued that the immigration question 
did substantially affect voting behavior in 
1970.19 Nevertheless, while favoring the latter 
position, even Butler and Stokes admit that the 
evidence for their conclusions is tenuous at 
best.!1 That the immigration issue was an 
important factor in determining the outcome of 
the 1970 general election has yet to be demon- 
strated convincingly.! 


8Butler and Stokes, Political Change in Britain, pp. 
303-05. 


Nicholas Deakin and Jenny Bourne, “Powell, the 
Minorities, and the 1970 Election,” Political Quarter- 
ly, 41 (October-December 1970), 399-415; David 
Butler and Michael Pinto-Duschinsky, The British 
General Election of 1970 (London: Macmillan, 1970), 
pp. 341, 405-07; Gerald Hoinville and Roger 
Jowell, “What Happened in the Election?’ New 
Society, 16 (2 July 1970), 14; Ivor Crewe and Clive 
Payne, “Another Game with Nature: An Ecological 
Regression Model of the British Two-Party Vote Ratio 
in 1970,” British Journal of Political Science, 6 
(January 1976), 68—73. 


10See Richard Crossman, “Understanding the Pro- 
fusion of Shrinking Violets,” The Times, 6 September 
1972; John Wood, ed., Powell and the 1970 Ejection 
(Kingswood, Surrey: Elliot Right Way Books, 1970); 
and Butler and Stokes, Political Change in Britain, pp. 
305-08, 415. The post-election analyses offered by 
Louis Harris Research and National Opinion Polls in 
The Polls and the 1970 Election, ed. Richard Rose 
(Glasgow: University of Strathclyde Survey Research 
Centre Occasional Paper No. 7, 1970), pp. 24-25, 
39—40, indicate that the combination of the immigra- 
tion issue and Powell’s personality significantly in- 
fluenced voting behavior. A similar view is expressed 
in R. W. Johnson and Douglas Schoen, “The ‘Powell 
Effect’: or How One Man Can Win,” New Society, 37 
(22 July 1976), 168--72. 


11Butler and Stokes, Political Change in Britain, 
pp. 306-08. 


12preliminary analyses of the two British general 
elections in 1974 indicate that immigration was not an 
important factor in the outcome. See A. D. Fox, 
“Attitudes to Immigration: A Comparison of Data 
from the 1970 and 1974 General Election Surveys,” 
New Community, 4 (Summer 1975), 167; David 
Butler and Dennis Kavanagh, The British General 
Election of February, 1974 (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1975), pp. 24, 332; Community Relations 
Commission, Reference and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, Participation of Ethnic Minorities in the October 
General Election, 1974 (London: Community Rela- 
tions Commission, 1975), pp. 33—43. 
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Data and Methods 


This study relies most heavily on a secon- 
dary analysis of the postelection surveys of 
Butler and Stokes in 1964, 1966, and 1970. 
The number of people interviewed after each 
election ranged from 1200 to 2000, a suitably 
large sample for multivariate analysis.13 This 
body of data constitutes the largest and richest 
source of information on the individual attri- 
butes and political attitudes of the British 
electorate yet assembled. Among the individual 
socioeconomic attribute variables used in this 
analysis are age, social class, subjective social 
class, income level, years of education com- 
pleted, kind of school attended, religious affilia- 
tion, and pattern of church attendance. 

In addition, variables taken from the ten 
percent sample census of Britain in 1966 are 
employed as controls. The aggregate data of the 
census are assigned to individuals according to 
their constituencies of residence. Social context 
variables utilized from this data set include 
region of residence, percentage of New Com- 
monwealth immigrants in the constituency, cars 
per private household, percentage of males 
engaged in agricultural occupations, and per- 
centage of males engaged in professional oc- 
cupations. Also used are the stands of Con- 
servative and Labour parliamentary candidates 
on the immigration issue, as ascertained by 
examination of their published election ad- 
dresses.14 

The pattern of concentration of colored 
immigrants within the United Kingdom is re- 
sponsible for the focus being upon the behavior 
of English voters only, rather than upon those 
of Britain as a whole. The degree of concentra- 
tion of immigrants has been found to be an 
important factor in the white reaction to the 
immigration issue.15 Of the four countries of 


13Because of the large number of variables em- 
ployed and the fact that a few questions were asked of 
only half-samples, the working N for much of the 
analysis is considerably smaller than this. A check of 
the major variables of interest in this analysis did not 
aad any significant bias in the results because of 
s. 


14Details on the measurement and selection of all 
background variables—individual socioeconomic, social 
context, and political context—are available in Donley 
T. Studlar, “The Impact of the Colored Immigration 
Issue on British Electoral Politics, 1964—1970” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Indiana University, 1975). 


1Spavid Butler and Donald Stokes, Political 
Change in Britain, (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1969), pp. 351-53; Deakin, “British Voters and the 
Immigration Issue,” pp. 418-19; Christopher Bagley, 
Social Structure and Prejudice in Five English 
Boroughs (London: Institute of Race Relations, 
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the United Kingdom, colored immigration has 
been a substantial phenomenon only in Eng- 
land. There are no recorded colored immigrants 
in Northern Ireland; Scotland and Wales con- 
tain very few. According to the 1966 Census, 
New Commonwealth immigrants made up 1.8 
percent of the total population of England and 
Wales. In Wales alone, however, New Common- 
wealth immigrants accounted for only 0.3 
percent of the population, in contrast to 2.0 
percent in England. In Scotland immigrants 
were 0.5 percent. Furthermore, of the 132 
constituencies with 2.0 percent or more New 
Commonwealth immigrants in 1966, 130 were 
in England.!® By focusing upon the reaction of 
English voters to the colored immigration issue, 
one can limit the investigation to the portion of 
the United Kingdom most affected by colored 
immigration, yet with considerable variation in 
the concentration of immigrants. 

Since the study of issue voting involves an 
assessment of how much a policy issue helps or 
hurts a major political party in an election, we 
will consider only votes for the two major 
parties in England.17 Those who abstained 
from voting (found to be almost equally dis- 
tributed across the four categories of opinion 
on immigration) are also excluded from the 
analysis. In the absence of any strong theoreti- 
cal reason for including them in the analysis, it 
simplifies matters empirically to eliminate ab- 
stainers from consideration.1& 


1970), p. x; Deakin, Colour and the British Electorate, 
1964, pp. 163-66. 


16Great Britain, General Register Office, Census 
1966: United Kingdom General and Parliamentary 
Constituency Tables (London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1969), pp. 79—88. 


17 Attempting to analyze.votes for other parties, 
even the Liberals, presents a problem because of the 
low N in those categories and the multiple controls 
employed in this analysis. 


18Rivariate correlation tests for the effect of 
opinion were run with the abstainers and Labour 
voters together in one category of the dependent 
variable and the Conservatives in the other. The results 
did not differ appreciably from the same analysis with 
the abstainers removed. When one compares the 
two-party distribution of the vote in the Butler-Stokes 
surveys with the actual recorded distributions for the 
two-party vote in England for the 1964, 1966, and 
1970 election, he finds that the respondents in the 
Butier-Stokes surveys tend toward Labour in reported 
voting behavior slightly more than the population at 
large. This discrepancy is not large, however, and 
except for 1966 is within the normal limits of 
sampling error. The gap between the surveyed and 
actual vote was 2.7 percent in 1964, 4.1 percent in 
1966, and 0.9 percent in 1970. Richard Rose, “‘Bri- 
tain: Simple Abstractions and Complex Realities” in 
Electoral Behavior: A Comparative Handbook, ed. 
Richard Rose (New York: Free Press, 1974), p. 495, 
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The major techniques employed to analyze 
the data are simple crosstabulation, correlation, 
and path analysis through the use of multiple 
regression. Discoveries in the statistics of social 
science have allowed the incorporation of nomi- 
nal and ordinal data into the regression model 
through the use of dummy variables and the 
treatment of ordinal variables as if they were 
interval.19 These methods, only now gaining 
widespread acceptance, are particularly appro- 
priate for this study because of the combina- 
tion of nominal, ordinal, and interval level data 
involved. By fitting nominal and ordinal data 
into the regression model, one can assess the 
comparative importance of the various cate- 
gories of variables.2® 


points out that the overall Butler-Stokes errors in 
estimating the gap for Britain (exclusive of Northern 
Jreland) in 1964 and 1966 were 3.0 percent and 4.8 
percent respectively. “While the degree of error 
involved in a sample survey may be crucial in 
forecasting which party wins a highly competitive 
British election, it is of very limited concern in an 
analysis of major social characteristics of voters.” 
Similar reasoning would seem to apply when a major 
attitudinal characteristic of voters is added to the 
analysis. The results for the actual population of 
England include the nonwhite voters, which is thought 
to shift the results in the direction of Labour at all 
three elections by a small amount. Nonwhites are not 
included in the survey results. Since the N for the 
regression runs was reduced considerably, especially in 
1970, by pairwise deletion of cases, it is noteworthy 
that the surveyed vote for the multivariate analysis is 
as follows: 











1964 1966 1970 
Labour 55.9% 57.2% 48.5% 
Conservative 44.1 42.8 51.5 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
(N= 849) (N=1012) (N =335) 


190n the use of dummy variables, see Jacob 
Cohen, “Multiple Regression as a General Data- 
Analytic System,” Psychological Builetin, 70 (1968), 
426-43; Daniel B. Suits, “Use of Dummy Variables in 
Regression Equations,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 52 (December 1957), 548-51; 
and Mark N. Franklin, Daedal: A Data Archiving, 
Editing, Describing and Analyzing Language (Edin- 
burgh: University of Edinburgh, 1973), pp. 89—90. 
Treating ordinal-level variables as if they were interval 
is discussed in Sanford Labovitz, “Some Observations 
on Measurement and Statistics,” Social Forces, 46 
(December 1967), 151-60; Sanford Labovitz, “The 
Assignment of Numbers to Rank Order Categories,” 
American Sociological Review, 35 (June 1970), 
515—24; H. T. Reynolds, “Ordinal Partial Correlation 
and Causal Inferences,” in Measurement in the Social 
Sciences: Theories and Strategies, ed. Hubert M. 
Blalock, Jr. (Chicago: Aldine, 1974), pp. 399-423; H. 
T. Reynolds, “On Testing Causal Models with Ordinal 


Data” (University of Delaware, mimeographed, 1972). 


20] abovitz, “Some Observations on Measurement 
and Statistics,” pp. 156-58; Reynolds, “Ordinal 
Partial Correlation and Causal Inferences,” p. 417. 
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One aspect of the multivariate analysis is 
sufficiently unconventional to warrant special 
comment. This is the treatment of the depen- 
dent variable, the vote, as a dichotomous 
variable, scored O for Labour voters and 1 for 
Conservative voters. This procedure enables the 
researcher to assess the impact of the indepen- 
dent variables as they affect the mean of the 
dependent variable. The higher the mean, the 
more people who voted Conservative in the 
two-party division of the vote. Furthermore, 
since the vote is coded 0—1, these means can be 
directly translated into percentages, i.e., a mean 
vote of .49 is equivalent to 49 percent of the 
sample voting for the Conservatives and 51 
percent for Labour.? 1 

The regression equations focus on the un- 
standardized regression coefficients (b weights) 
of the independent variables and how they 
affect the mean scores of the dependent vari- 
able, the vote. The regression coefficients tell 
what change in the dependent variable is 
produced by a unit change in each of the 
independent variables.22 For example, the b 
weight of the variable denoting opinion on 
immigration shows what change is produced in 
the mean Conservative vote as one moves across 
the four categories of immigration opinion. 
Assuming linearity, one can interpret this b'as 
the average change in the value of the vote 
variable as one moves from one category of the 
independent variable to another. 


21Other research employing this procedure in- 
cludes Donald E. Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of 
Contests for the Presidency,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 60 (March 1966), esp. 27—28; Jae-on 
Kim, John R. Petrocik, and Stephen N. Enokson, 
“Voter Turnout Among the American States: Sys- 
temic and Individual Components,” American Political 
Science Review, 69 (March 1975), 107-23. This 
method is also the equivalent of the dichotomization 
of the dependent variables employed in Multiple 
Classification Analysis (MCA). See Frank M. Andrews, 
James N. Morgan, and John A. Sonquist, Multiple 
Classification Analysis: A Report on a Computer 
Program for Multiple Regression Using Categorical 
Predictors (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1967). Fred Kort 
argues that discriminant function analysis is preferable 
to multiple regression for a dichotomous dependent 
variable. See “Regression Analysis and Discriminant 
Analysis: An Application of R. A. Fisher’s Theorem to 
Data in Political Science,” American Political Science 
Review, 67 (June 1973), 555-59. His example, 
however, belies his argument. See also the exchange 
between Peter H. Lemieux and Kort in the “Com- 
munications” section of the American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 68 (March 1974), 202--05. 


22Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Causal Inferences in 
Nonexperimental Research (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1964), p. 52. 
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Since all of the relationships are not per- 
fectly linear, however, the b weights are best 
interpreted as the approximate equivalents of 
the actual percentage differences among the 
categories.273 Once one obtains this average 
effect for the categories of the independent 
variable, one can calculate the total effect of 
the variable by standardizing it.24 In the case 
of the immigration opinion variable, the result- 
ing figure indicates the effect, in percentage 
terms, of hostility toward immigrants on the 
two-party vote in a particular election.*5 

The recent outpouring of scholarly literature 
on issue voting points up many of the difficul- 
ties of attempting to link public opinion on 
policy issues with individual voting behavior. 
For an issue to have an impact on the voting 
behavior of the mass public, it must be salient 


23The b weights and the actual averages of the 
percentage differences by crosstabulation were calcu- 
lated for the bivariate relationship of opinion and 
vote, controlling for each of the party perception 
categories in each year. The comparative results were 
as follows (6 weight presented first): 


Party More 

Likely to Keep 

Immigrants Out 

Labour —.11 (—.11) —.14 (—.16) -.05 (—.06) 
No Difference .01( .02) .01( .01) ~.02 (~.04) 
Conservatives .06( .06) .08( .06) .11( 11) 


This procedure, unlike that using dummy variables, 
does not indicate which categories make the most 
difference in the scores of the dependent variable. 


24This is the method used by Stokes to calculate 
attitudinal components of electoral decision in “Some 
Dynamic Elements of Contests for the Presidency.” 
See esp. 27—28. 


25n a multiple regression equation, the b weights 
and beta weights of all the independent variables can 
be compared to see which ones make more of an 
impact on the dependent variable net of the others. A 
small b, of course, would indicate small percentage 
differences among the categories and a conclusion of 
no effect for that particular variable. Contrariwise, a 
large b can be interpreted as signifying large percent- 
age differences in Conservative vote among the cate- 
gories and a conclusion of substantial impact of that 
variable on voting behavior. The beta weights of all the 
independent variables can be used to caiculate the net 
effects of each variable in a path analysis. If the b 
coefficient is 1.5 times its standard error of estimate, a 
statistically significant path exists between two vari- 
ables. This is a liberal standard for determining the 
significance of a path. Since this is an exploratory 
study incorporating more variables than previously 
examined in studies of this kind, it is more important 
to include any possibly important variables in the 
equations than to exclude variables in the interest of a 
tigorously specified theory. In this case, no rigorously 
specified theory would justify more stringent stand- 
ards for including variables. Using only those variables 
found to be significantly related, one then calculates a 
second set of equations. The values from this second 
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to the voters, their opinions must be skewed 
toward one side of the issue, and they must 
view one party as more likely to enact their 
preferred policy than the other (in two-party 
competition).2© However, even if all of these 
conditions are met, other considerations can 
prevent issue voting. Traditional party affilia- 
tions or the personal attractiveness of individual 
candidates may interfere with issue voting. The 
party preferred on one issue may differ from 
that preferred on other issues, which moderates 
the effect of that particular issue and perhaps 
cancels it.27 Group attachments or social sur- 
roundings may be stronger influences on voting 
choice than policy issues, even when these 
issues otherwise meet the conditions for issue 
voting. Most explanations of voting behavior by 
positions on policy issues compete with explan- 


set provide estimates of the path coefficients. This 
procedure enables one to assess both the direct and 
indirect contributions of a particular variable to 
variation in the dependent variable. Any masking of 
the effects of a variable by its relation to another 
variable will thus be revealed. In other words, the net 
effect coefficients can be considered partial correla- 
tions, with multiple controls for the effects of the 
other independent variables. See David Knoke, “A 
Causal Model for the Political Party Preferences of 
American Men,” American Sociological Review, 35 
(December 1972), 679-89; Giacomo Sani, ‘“Deter- 
minants of Party Preference in Italy: Toward the 
Integration of Complementary Models,” American 
Journal of Political Science, 18 (May 1974), 315~—29. 

26Butler and Stokes, Political Change in Britain, 
2nd ed., pp. 287—95. The first development of these 
conditions was in Angus Campbell et al., The Ameri- 
can Voter, pp. 168-87. 

27Richard A. Brody and Benjamin I. Page, ‘‘Com- 
ment: The Assessment of Policy Voting,” American 
Political Science Review, 66 (June 1972), 454—55. 
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ations on grounds of group membership, con- 
textual influence, and long-term partisan com- 
mitments rather than attempting to integrate all 
of these components into an overall framework 
of voting choice.28 

This analysis presents a partial corrective to 
the above problems associated with the issue 
voting approach. While not pretending to ac- 
count for all factors influencing voting choice, 
especially long-term partisan commitments and 
the effects of other issues, it does control for 
the effects of group membership (individual 
socioeconomic attributes), social context, and 
the appeals of parliamentary candidates on the 
immigration issue. Following a model outlined 
by Matthews and Prothro, it attempts to assess 
what contribution opinion on the immigration 
issue makes to voting behavior net of these 
other variables.2? Many of these variables, of 
course, affect both opinion on immigration and 
voting choice. The applicable model is stated in 
Figure 1. This multivariate approach to issue 
voting provides at least a small step forward 
toward integrating the heretofore competitive 
explanations of voting. 


28Two exceptions to this generalization are Fish- 
bein and Coombs, “Basis for Decision: An Attitudinal 
Approach Toward an Understanding of Voting Be- 
havior,” and David Knoke, “A Causal Synthesis of 
Sociological and Psychological Models of American 
Voting Behavior,” Social Forces, 53 (September 
1974), 92—101. 


2°This model is a variation of the one employed by 
Donald R. Matthews and James W. Prothro, Negroes 
and the New Southern Politics (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1966), pp. 27; 323. See also Sani, 
“Determinants of Party Preference in Italy: Toward 
the Integration of Complementary Models”; Butler 
Fr la Political Change in Britain, 2nd ed., pp. 
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Figure 1. Model of Variables Affecting Voting Behavior 
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The model employed is developmental. Dif- 
ferent opinions on immigration are generated 
by individual socioeconomic attributes, social 
context, and political environment. Once 
formed, these opinions may, because of their 
interaction with individual perceptions of party 
differences on immigration policy, affect voting 
behavior free of any effects on the vote caused 
by background variables.30 That is the major 
hypothesis tested in this paper. The results 
should show whether issue voting on immigra- 
tion policy has taken place in England. 


The Findings 


Opinions on Immigration Policy. We have as- 
sessed opinions on immigration in this analysis 
by combining two of the questions that Butler 
and Stokes asked in their 1964, 1966, and 1970 
studies. These questions are as follows: 


1. Do you think that too many immigrants 
have been let into this country or not? 


30On developmental models, see Blalock, Causal 
Inferences in Nonexperimental Research, pp. 85—87; 
Charles F. Cnudde and Donald J. McCrone, “Party 
Competition and Welfare Policies in the American 
States,” American Political Science Review, 63 (Sep- 
tember 1969), 860-62. The causal sequence of the 
variables reflects a temporal order, that is, a person’s 
social context and individual attributes are temporally 
antecedent to his political context, which in tum is 
assumed to be antecedent to his opinion on immigra- 
tion and his vote. The individual attribute variables are 
also modeled according to an assumed temporal order 
in the life of an individual: 


Church Kind of Education 
attendance school 
attended 


1. Age cohort 
Religion 


2. Social 
class 


Subjective 
social class 


Income 


The categories of the individual attribute variables are 
as follows: 


1. Age cohort (1 = less than 36 years, 2 = 36—50 
years, 3 = 51—65 years, 4 = 66 yearst) 

2. Religion 1 (0 = unbelievers, 1 = Anglicans). 

3. Religion 2 (0 = unbelievers, 1 = other Protestants) 

4. Religion 3 (0 = unbelievers, 1 = Roman Catholics) 

5. Church attendance (1 = never—unbelievers, 2 = 
never—believers, 3 = less than once a year, 4 = 
several times a year, 5 = several times a month) 

6. Kind of school (1 = elementary, secondary 
modern, 2 = grammar, 3 = public school) 

7. Education (0 = left school at minimum age, 1 = 
stayed in school beyond minimum age) 

8. Social class (1 = D, 2 = C2, 3 = CIB, 4 = CIA, 5 = 

ý B,6=A 


, ) 
. Income (1 = under £350, 2 = £350—549, 3 = 
£550—749, 4 = £750—1199, 5 = £1200+) 
10. Subjective social class ( 0 = working class, 1 = 
middle class). 
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2. How strongly do you feel about this— 
very strongly, fairly strongly, or not very 
strongly? 


The pattern of responses to these questions is 
shown in table 1. These questions were com- 
bined because the first question seemed to be 
phrased so as to elicit a negative response. In 
addition, with the responses so highly skewed 
in one direction, one could make only a very 
limited analysis without lowering the N beyond 
acceptable limits. Therefore, it seems both 
more valid and more convenient for the data 
analysis to reconstruct the responses to the 
questions on immigration. 

Combining these two questions on immigra- 
tion yields four categories of opinion on an 
ordinal scale from favorable to strongly anti- 
immigrant.3! The distribution of these opin- 
ions within the English white population at the 
time of the elections of 1964, 1966, and 1970 
is shown in Table 2. A glance at Table 2 shows 
that the distributions of opinions on immigra- 
tion did not vary over the course of the three 
elections. Almost identical percentages of the 
population were found in each category of 
opinion from election to election. These data 
bespeak a remarkable stability in the opinions 
of the British electorate on the immigration 
issue.?? Despite the different political circum- 


31The two questions were combined. Those who 
felt very strongly that there were too many immi- 
grants in the country were assigned to the “strongly 
anti-immigrant” category. Those who felt only fairly 
strongly that there were too many immigrants in the 
country were assigned to the “moderately anti-immi- 
grant” category. Those who thought that there were 
too many immigrants in the country but did not feel 
Strongly about it were assigned to the “weakly 
anti-immigrant” category. Finally, those who did not 
think that there were too many immigrants in the 
country were assigned to the “favorable” category. 
There is a discrepancy in the N of question 2 in Table 
1 and the N in Table 2 because in 1964 and 1966 
people who did not think that there were too many 
immigrants in the country were not asked how 
strongly they felt about this issue. Since by themselves 
these people constitute the “favorable” category in 
Table 2, the N is larger for that table. 


32The stability of findings in electoral situations is 
similar to that in nonelectoral situations found by 
Donley T. Studlar, “British Public Opinion, Colour 
Issues, and Enoch Powell: A Longitudinal Analysis,” 
British Journal of Political Science, 4 (uly 1974), 
371-81. Since electoral campaigns present the or- 
dinary elector with stimuli that may cause him to 
behave differently than he would in electoral situa- 
tions, the persistence of attitudes on immigration is 
worthy of emphasis. On the differential stimuli of 
electoral campaigns, see Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and 
McPhee, Voting, pp. 291—96; and W. L. Miller and M. 
Mackie, “The Electoral Cycle and the Asymmetry of 
Government and Opposition Popularity: An Alterna- 
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stances characterizing each of the three elec- 
tions, the overall structure of attitudes toward 
immigrants within the English population did 
not change.33 

Immigration as a political issue was at its 
most partisan during the 1970 campaign. Enoch 
Powell, then a right-wing Conservative MP and 
preeminent spokesman for the anti-immigration 
sentiment in the country, was a center of 
controversy during the campaign. Powell’s posi- 
tion on immigration was excoriated by the 
Labour Minister of Technology, Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, as being similar to the racial 


tive Model of the Relationship Between Economic 
Conditions and Political Popularity,” Political Studies, 
21 (September 1973), 263—79. 


33Since the surveys under examination are samples 
of the English electorate rather than panels, these 
figures do not mean that the direct movement of 
individual respondents is necessarily indicated by the 
overall figures. 
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ideas of the Nazis. Powell himself made two 
heavily publicized speeches on the topic. Al- 
though there was considerable pressure upon 
Edward Heath, leader of the Conservatives, to 
repudiate Powell, Heath stepped gingerly 
around the subject. Powell himself urged the 
electorate to vote for the Conservative party 
only two days before the election.34 

Further data, available only for the 1970 
sample, show the structure of opinions on 
immigration in greater detail. Table 3 indicates 
that Enoch Powell was indeed the people’s 
champion on the immigration issue. The policy 
of the sitting Labour government in 1970 was 
closest to the third response in Table 3. Despite 
some differences in emphasis, neither the La- 


34Accounts of the 1970 campaign and of the 
relative attention given in it to the immigration issue 
are contained in Butler and Pinto-Duschinsky, The 
British General Election of 1970, ch. 7, and George 
Gale, “The 1970 Election Campaign” in Powell and 
the 1970 Election, ed. Wood, pp. 50—82. 


Table 1. Opinions on Immigration, 1964—1970 








1. Do you think that too many immigrants have been let into this country or not?4 


1966 1970 (1970) 
81.5% 83.4% (86.6%) 
13.9 12.7 (9.3 ) 
4.6 3.9 (4.1 ) 
100.0 100.0 (100.0 ) 
(1618) (1062) (798) 


1964 
Yes 81.6% 
No 13.0 
Don’t know 5.4 
100.0 
(N) (1559) 
2. How strongly do you feel about this—very strongly, fairly strongly, or not very strongly? 
1964 
Very strongly 54.3% 
Fairly strongly 32.3 
Not very strongly 13.4 
100.0 
N) (1270) 


1966 1970 
55.5% 51.9% 
31.9 33.5 
12.6 14.6 

100.0 100.0 
(1332) (1018) 


4% 1970 two different questions were asked. The first column of figures in the table represents the combined 
responses to the two questions. The figures in parentheses are the responses to the question as it was asked in 
1964 and 1966. The other question and the distribution of responses was as follows: 


Do you think that the number of immigrants that have been let into this country is all right, or 


not? (Have there been too many or too few let in?) 


Yes, all right 
No, too many 
No, too few 
Don’t know 


(N) 





(264) 


In order to make the answers to this question comparable to those of the other question, the first and third 


categories of response were combined. 
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bour party manifesto nor the Conservative 
party manifesto differed appreciably from that 
policy.35 The policy preferences of the elec- 


35The 1970 manifestoes of the two major parties 
read as follows: 

Conservative Party: Good race relations are of 
immense importance. We are determined that 
citizens shall continue to be treated as equal before 
the law, and without discrimination.... Local au- 
thority services are under great strain in many of the 
towns and cities where large numbers of immigrants 
have settled. We believe that additional funds should 
be made available to these local authorities in order 
that they can deal with these problems effectively 
without placing heavy burdens on their ratepayers. 

We will establish a new single system of control 
over all immigration from overseas. ... We believe it 
right to allow an existing Commonwealth immigrant 
who is already here to bring his wife and young 
children to join him in this country. But for the 
future, work permits will not carry the right of 
pene settlement for the holder or his depen- 

ants.... 

These policies mean that future immigration will be 
allowed only in strictly defined special cases. There 
will be no further large-scale permanent immigration. 

We will give assistance to Commonwealth immi- 
grants who wish to return to their countries of origin, 
but we will not tolerate any attempt to harass or 
compel them to go against their will. 


torate, however, were more strongly anti- 
immigrant than either current or prospective 
government policy—72 percent wanted at least 
to cut off all further immigration (presumably 
including dependents of immigrants already in 
Britain). The most prominent advocate of such 
a policy was Enoch Powell, who had gone even 
further and urged an active policy of repatria- 
tion for immigrants. Over 75 percent of the 
public knew something about Powell’s pro- 
posals. Given the usual indifference of the 
general public to political events, this is remark- 
able testimony to Powell’s persistent advocacy 
on the topic.?® Even more remarkable, how- 


Labour Party: With the rate of immigration under 


firm cdatrol and much lower than in past years, we 
shall be able still more to concentrate our resources in 
the major task of securing good race relations. The 
urban programme includes help to areas of high 
immigrant population, where special social needs exist. 
The Race Relations Act has outlawed incitement to 
racial hatred and discrimination in housing, employ- 
ment and credit facilities.... We now propose to 
review the law relating to citizenship and to give the 
Race Relations Board powers of discretion in taking 
up complaints. 


36Examples of mass detachment from political 
events are given in Butler and Stokes, Political Change 


Table 2. Opinions on Immigration, 1964—1970 


1964 

Favorable 13.8% 
Weakly anti-immigrant 11.5 
Moderately anti-immigrant 27.8 
Strongly anti-immigrant 46.9 
100.0 
(N) (1468) 


Table 3. Policy Preferences on Immigration, 1970 Only 


1966 1970 
14.6% 13.3% 
10.5 9.8 
27.2 28.3 
47.7 48.6 

100.0 100.0 
(1541) (1016) 


1. Which of these statements comes closest to what you yourself feel should be done about immigrants? 


2. Which of these statements comes closest to his [Powell’s] position? 


Assist in sending immigrants home 
Stop further immigration but allow immigrants 
already here to stay 


Allow in immediate families of immigrants already here 


and a few skilled workers only 
Allow in new workers and their families 
Allow free entry 
Don’t know 


N) 


Own Powell’s 
Position Position 
22.3% 76.7% 

49.3 19.0 
21.0 2.1 
3.8 0.2 
1.2 0.1 
24 1.9 
100.0 100.0 
(1058) (797) 
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ever, is the accuracy with which the general 
public perceived Powell’s proposals on immigra- 
tion. Of those who claimed to have heard 
something about Powell’s proposals, almost 96 
percent had at least a partially accurate percep- 
tion of his position. Although they lag some- 
what behind Powell’s position, by and large the 
electorate’s opinions are closer to Powell’s than 
to thé actual position of either the Labour or 
Conservative party. 


Perception of Party Differences. For an issue of 
public policy to have an effect on mass voting 
behavior, voters must perceive the positions of 
major political parties as sufficiently different 
as to indicate that the winning party would 
take action on the issue that the other would 
not take. Perception of party differences, then, 
is an intervening variable between opinion on 
an issue and voting behavior. If voters perceive 
no differences between parties, then issue vot- 
ing cannot take place, no matter how wide- 
spread and intense public opinion on the issue 
may be.37 

It is important to note that the perceived 
differences between the parties may not be 
equivalent to the objective differences revealed 
by a thorough, dispassionate analysis. The 
voters’ mental image of each party’s position is 
the significant factor. Since most voters do not 
search systematically for information on party 
differences, even on issues which are salient to 
them, one would not necessarily expect their 
mental images of party positions to be closely 
related to the parties’ real positions.28 More- 
over, once these images are formed, they can 
linger and be very difficult to change.>? 


in Britain, 2nd ed., pp. 22—23; and Abrams and Rose, 
Must Labour Lose? pp. 73--74. The argument is 
familiar, of course, to those who have read the SRC 
studies of American elections. See especially Donald 
E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party Government 
and the Saliency of Congress,” in Campbell et al., 
Elections and the Political Order, pp. 194—211. 


37See the discussion of the conditions for issue 
voting in Butler and Stokes, Political Change in 
Britain, 2nd ed., pp. 287-95. 


38kyidence supporting this contention for elections 
in the United States is presented in Berelson, Lazars- 
feld, and McPhee, Voting, pp. 215—33, and Campbell 
et al., The American Voter, pp. 179-87. British 
findings on the same point are available in Benney, 
Gray, and Pear, How People Vote, pp. 140-46; Milne 
and Mackenzie, Marginal Seat, 1955, pp. 117-21; and 
rer Political Representation and Elections, pp. 


39See Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of Con- 
tests for the Presidency.” 
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Butler and Stokes contend that the immigra- 
tion issue failed to affect voting choice in the 
1964 and 1966 elections because party posi- 
tions on immigration were not widely perceived 
as different. Hence the issue was one of “high 
potential’; if a widespread differentiation be- 
tween party positions could have been made, 
“the issue could have altered the party balance 
sharply.”49 Their most recent analysis indicates 
that this is exactly what happened by the time 
of the 1970 election, even though the actual 
Conservative and Labour positions on immigra- 
tion policy were not radically different in 
substance. Butler and Stokes attribute this 
change in the perceptions of party positions on 
immigration to Enoch Powell’s success in asso- 
ciating the Conservatives with opposition to 
immigration in the voters’ minds.4! As has 
been demonstrated, certainly the public’s atti- 
tudes were closer to Powell’s position than to 
the actual positions of either major party. 

What, then, are the mass perceptions of 
Conservative and Labour positions on immigra- 
tion policy? In each of the three elections 
under analysis respondents were asked “Which 
party is more likely to keep immigrants out, the 
Conservatives or Labour, or don’t you feel 
there is much difference between them on 
this?” The data for the elections of 1964 and 
1966 support the Butler-Stokes contention that 
the public as a whole failed to perceive dif- 
ferences between the two parties on immigra- 
tion policy.42 Slightly more people saw the 
Conservatives as more likely to keep immigrants 
out than Labour. What is more noteworthy, 
however, is that a majority of respondents—S6 
percent in 1964 and 61 percent in 1966—could 


40Butler and Stokes, Political Change in Britain, 
2nd ed., pp. 303—05. 


41Tbid., pp. 307-08. 


42F ull tabulations are available on request. Part of 
the data on party differences for 1964 and 1966 is 
simulated. This was necessitated by the original 
Butler-Stokes questionnaire for those years, which 
directed that only those who thought that there were 
too many immigrants in the country were to be asked 
which party was more restrictive. Those respondents 
favorable toward immigrants were not asked for their 
perceptions of party differences. A continuation of 
this procedure here would result in undesirable com- 
plications since perception of party differences is a 
necessary link between opinion on immigration and 
voting behavior. It was assumed that the closest 
available approximation to the actual distribution of 
“favorable” respondents over the perception cate- 
gories in 1964 and 1966 would be the 1970 distribu- 
tion. Accordingly, respondents favorable to immi- 
grants in the 1964 and 1966 surveys were randomly 
assigned to one of the perception categories on the 
basis of the distribution of favorable respondents over 
the perception categories in the 1970 data. 
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see no appreciable difference between the 
parties on this issue. In the eyes of the public, 
immigration control was not a partisan political 
issue in the mid-1960s. 

By 1970, however, the situation had 
changed considerably. Fifty-seven percent of 
those surveyed now saw the Conservatives as 
the more restrictive party. The spread between 
those choosing the Conservatives and those 
selecting Labour as more restrictive leaped from 
14 percent in 1966 to almost 50 percent in 
1970. Even more importantly, the percentage 
of people seeing no difference between the 
parties dropped to 35 percent. In 1970 the 
British electorate did perceive clear differences 
_ between the parties on immigration policy. 

Table 4 brings these differences into sharper 
focus. When asked to choose which among five 
alternative policies came closest to the positions 
of each of the two major parties, respondents 
tended to view Conservative policy as more 
restrictive. It has already been pointed out that 
the substantive immigration policy of both 
parties in 1970 most nearly approximated the 
third response in the table. Yet 57 percent of 
respondents thought that the Conservative posi- 
tion was closest to one of the first two 
categories, i.e., they saw Conservative policy as 
more restrictive than it actually was. On the 
other hand, only eight percent saw it as less 
restrictive than it really was (responses four and 
five). More people perceived the Labour posi- 
tion correctly (29 percent in category three) 
than they did the Conservative position (18 
percent). Only 24 percent, however, saw La- 
bour policy as more restrictive than it really 
was, while 34 percent saw it as less restrictive. 


The Labour party was not perceived to be 
“soft on immigration” in an absolute sense. 
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Fifty-three percent of the respondents placed 
its policy in one of the first three categories. 
The Conservative party, however, was seen as 
more restrictive. Fully 76 percent of those 
interviewed thought that Conservative policy fit 
one of the first three responses. On a compara- 
tive basis, the English public in 1970 saw the 
Conservatives as the party more likely to keep 
immigrants out. ; 
Combining these findings with those pre- 
sented previously on public perceptions of 
Enoch Powell’s proposals on immigration, one 
can conclude that Powell was the major influ- 
ence in separating the party policies in voters’ 
minds.*3 Most of the electorate had heard of 
Powell, were familiar with his proposals on 
immigration, and were closer in their opinions 
to Powell than to the actual positions of the 
Labour and Conservative parties. The events of 
the parliamentary campaign in 1970 worked to 
associate Powell’s position with the Conserva- 
tive party, however much the party may have 
balked at the notion.44 The Labour party had 
shown itself quite willing to put stringent 
controls on immigration by passage of the 
Kenyan Asians Act in 1968. Despite this 
episode, the electorate in 1970 had swung 
radically from seeing no appreciable differences 
between the parties on immigration policy in 
1964 and 1966 to seeing the Conservatives as 
the more restrictive party. It is difficult to 


43Butler and Stokes, Political Change in Britain, 
2nd ed., pp. 307-08. 

44Butler and Pinto-Duschinsky, The British Gen- 
eral Election if 1970, pp. 159-63; Gale, “The 1970 
Election Campaign,” pp. 66—82. 


Table 4. Perception of Party Positions on Immigration, 1970 Only 


1. Which of these statements do you think comes closest to the Labour party’s position? 
2. Which of these statements do you think comes closest to the Conservative party’s position? 


Assist in sending immigrants home 
Stop further immigration but allow immigrants 
already here to stay 


Allow in immediate families of immigrants already 


here and a few skilled workers only 
Allow in new workers and their families 
Allow free entry 
Don’t know 


WW) 


Labour Conservative 
4.0% 22.0% 

19.7 35.4 

29.0 18.7 

23.3 5.8 

10.2 2.2 

13.8 15.9 
100.0 100. 
(530) (533) 
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argue with Butler and Stokes’s contention that 
Powell was the reason.*5 


Opinion on Immigration and Perception of 
Party Differences. Whatever influence percep- 
tion of party differences exercises over the 
voting decision depends on its interaction with 
opinion on immigration. By itself, perception 
of party differences has no independent influ- 
ence on voting behavior. The question arises, do 
individuals perceive the parties differently be- 
cause of their differing substantive opinions on 
the issue? An answer is provided in Table 5. 
The results indicate that one’s immigration 


45Fox finds that by 1974 the electorate was once 
more confused about which party was more restric- 
tive. This is not surprising, since the Conservative 
government admission of refugee Asians from Uganda 
in the fall of 1972 served to alter the, restrictive image 
Powell had given the party. See Fox, “Attitudes to 
Immigration: A Comparison of Data from the 1970 
and 1974 General Election Surveys,” 176—78. On the 
Uganda Asians episode, see Derek Humphry and 
Michael Ward, Passports and Politics (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1974). 
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opinion has very little influence on his percep- 
tion of differences in party policies. Extremely 
weak relationships between the two existed in 
1964 and 1966, and no statistically significant 
relationship existed in 1970. In short, an 
individual’s perception concerning which party 
is more restrictive does not depend on his own 
opinion about immigration policy, i.e., strongly 
anti-immigrant people do not disproportionate- 
ly see the Conservative party as more favorable 
to their cause, etc. However, a larger percentage 
of people who are strongly anti-immigrant 
choose one of the two major parties as being 
more likely to keep immigrants out than people 
in the other categories of opinion on this issue. 
In other words, strongly anti-immigrant respon- 
dents are more likely to see differences between 
the party positions, even if they do not agree as 
to which party is the more restrictive. This is 
further indication of the interaction of opinions 
and perceptions of party differences. 

The fact that opinion on immigration bears 
only a weak relationship to perceptions of 
party differences on this issue does not neces- 


Table 5. Perception of Party Positions on Immigration 
by Opinion on Immigration, 1964—1970 


Opinion on Immigration 


Party More Likely to Weakly Moderately Strongly 
Keep Immigrants Out Favorable Anti-Immigrant Anti-Immigrant Anti-Immigrant 
1964 
Labour 19% 14% 16% 20% 
No difference 61 65 60 49 
Conservative 20 21 24 31 
100 100 100 100 
N = 1464 (203) (168) (405) (687) 
p<.001 r= .050 R? = .002 
1966 
Labour 10% 11% 9% 16% 
No difference - 67 69 65 54 
Conservative 23 20 26 30 
100 100 100 100 
N = 1539 (226) (161) (419) (734) 
p<.001 r=.012 R? = .000 
1970 
Labour 7% 6% 6% 9% 
No difference 40 44 38 30 
Conservative 53 50 56 61 
100 100 100 100 
N = 1002 (135) (98) (283) (487) 
p=ns r= .034 R2 = .001 
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sarily disprove the hypothesis of a linkage 
between immigration opinion and voting be- 
havior. Even though people of all persuasions 
on immigration policy saw differences between 
the parties almost identically, their actions 
(voting behavior) based on these perceptions 
would be expected to differ. For example, 
those strongly anti-immigrant who saw the 
Conservatives as the more restrictive party 
should be more likely to vote Conservative than 
those with a similar idea of party differences 
but whose own opinion is more favorable 
toward immigration. Strongly anti-immigrant 
respondents who thought Labour more restric- 
tive would be expected to shift their votes 
toward Labour. The relationship of perception 
of party differences to vote depends on what 
meaning this perception has for an individual in 
the light of other attitudes. 


Immigration Policy Voting. If issue voting 
occurs, then individuals who are higher on the 
immigration opinion scale (more anti-immi- 
grant) and who perceive one party as more 
likely to keep immigrants out would vote for 
that party in greater numbers than those lower 
on the opinion scale who see that party as more 
restrictive. In statistical terms, if issue voting 
occurs, the regression coefficient (b weight) of 
opinion with vote within a category of per- 
ceived party differences will be high and statis- 
tically significant. For those who see no differ- 
ence between the parties on the immigration 
issue, the relationship between opinion and 
vote should be weak or nonexistent. One can 
draw conclusions about the degree of issue 
voting occurring in the population by calculat- 
ing the percentage of respondents who do 
perceive party differences, the percentage who 
do not perceive such differences, and the 
strength of the opinion-vote relationships in 
each group for each category. Which party 
benefits more from issue voting can be assessed 
by noting the relative strengths of the relation- 
ships, their direction, and the percentage of 
respondents in each of the categories of per- 
ceived party differences. 


Before proceeding with these multivariate 
analyses, however, it is worth noting the bivari- 
ate relationships between opinion on immigra- 
tion and voting behavior. There are no zero- 
order relationships between immigration opin- 
ion and vote in 1964 and 1966, and only a 
weak one in 1970 (Table 6). At this point it 
might appear that no issue voting on the 
immigration issue occurred in 1964 and 1966, 
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and very little in 1970.46 


Table 7 shows how controlling for perceived 
party differences changes the relationships be- 
tween opinion and vote. In all three elections, 
those who perceived the Labour party as more 
anti-immigrant showed a relatively high pro- 
pensity to vote Conservative because of their 
own less hostile opinions on immigration. Al- 
though the N’s in some categories are relatively 
small in all three years, especially in 1970, the 
stability of the correlation coefficients strength- 
ens these findings. Labour received a much 
higher proportion of strongly anti-immigrant 
votes than other votes, especially in 1964 and 
1966. 

Those who perceived the Conservatives as 
the party more likely to keep immigrants out 
also voted on the basis of this issue. More of 
these voted Conservative because of their hosti- 
lity toward immigrants. This relationship be- 
tween opinion and vote reached its zenith in 
1970, the point at which its counterpart rela- 
tionship among Labour perceivers was at its 
nadir. Table 7 also bears out the third conten- 
tion of the argument about the interaction of 
opinion and perceived party differences, name- 
ly that among those who see no difference 
between the parties on the immigration issue 
there should be no significant relationship 
between opinion and vote. This was the case in 
all three elections. __ 

Even though the bivariate relationships be- 
tween immigration opinion and voting behavior 
did not indicate issue voting, the introduction 
of perception of party differences as an inter- 
vening variable presented contingency-table evi- 
dence of considerable issue voting, even in 1964 
and 1966. The case for issue voting on immigra- 
tion, however, has not yet been convincingly 
made. Before one can argue that opinion on 
immigration did lead people to vote for a 
particular party, one must examine alternative 
explanations of voting behavior. This can be 
done by incorporating elements of other ex- 
planations into a developmental model relating 
background variables, opinion on immigration, 
perception of party differences, and voting 


46Page and Brody suggest that this test is sufficient 
to establish that no issue voting is taking place; 
however they do note that one should examine 
perceptions before drawing a final conclusion. They 
do not, however, consider that other variables should 
also be controlled in a multivariate design. See 
Benjamin I. Page and Richard A. Brody, “Policy 
Voting and the Electoral Process: The Vietnam War 
Issue,” American Political Science Review, 61 (Sep- 
tember 1972), 982. 
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behavior, as outlined previously. Variables 
which affect both immigration opinion and 
voting behavior can be controlled, and the net 
effect of opinion on vote assessed. Such an 
analysis more accurately establishes the ex- 
istence of issue voting on immigration and its 
extent. 

The significant background variables are 
those which, according to a separate analysis, 
are related to immigration opinion in a particu- 
lar election. Individual socioeconomic attri- 
butes, social context, and appeals of anti-im- 
migrant parliamentary candidates which af- 
fected opinion on immigration are placed in a 
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multiple regression equation along with opin- 
ion, and voting choice is regressed on them. The 
interaction of opinion and party differences is 
noted by running separate regressions for each 
party difference category at each election. 

The summary results of the full multiple 
regression equations and the path analyses they 
generate are presented in Table 8. Only those 
variables found to be significantly related, 
directly or indirectly, to opinion on immigra- 
tion in a particular year are included.47 Look- 


47The full correlation matrices are available on 
request from the author. 


Table 6. Vote by Opinion on Immigration, 1970 














Opinion on Immigration 
Weakly Moderately Strongly 
Vote Favorable Anti-Immigrant Anti-Immigrant Anti-Immigrant 
Labour 57% 59% 49% 43% 
Conservative 43 51 56 
100 100 100 100 
N = 738 (94) (69) (214) (362) 
p<.05 r= .109 R2 = 012 
Table 7. Percent Conservative Vote by Opinion on Immigration 
and Perception of Party Differences, 1964—1970 
Party More Likely to Keep Immigrants Out 
Labour No Difference Conservative 
Opinion on Immigration 1964 
Favorable 54% 38% 50% 
Weakly anti-immigrant 44 §3 49 
Moderately anti-immigrant 14 48 69 
Strongly anti-immigrant 21 46 67 
r= —.264 019 122 
N= 213 615 305 
1966 
Favorable 61% 39% 55% 
Weakly anti-immigrant 25 39 40 
Moderately anti-immigrant 19 40 66 
Strongly anti-immigrant 14 37 72 
r= —.346 —.018 168 
N= 158 694 312 
1970 
Favorable 40% 57% 34% 
Weakly anti-immigrant 23 38 46 
Moderately anti-immigrant 33 46 56 
Strongly anti-immigrant 21 46 68 
r= } —.129 —.040 234 
N= 58 243 427 
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ing at these results first by year, one can see 
that the observations regarding the linkage 
between issues and votes made in the immedi- 
ately preceding section are borne out by this 
more complex analysis. Holding constant all 
relevant individual attribute and social context 
variables for the 1964 election, one still finds a 
significant relationship between opinion on 
immigration and voting behavior for those who 
saw either the Labour party or the Conservative 
party as more likely to keep immigrants out. 
However, there was no relationship between 
immigration opinion and vote for those who 
failed to see a difference between the parties. 
The relationship was slightly stronger for those 
who perceived the Conservatives as more re- 
strictive, and the directions of the two relation- 
ships were reversed as expected. An examina- 
tion of the regression coefficients for these two 
categories shows that the differences in the vote 
across the opinion categories in the ‘“Conserva- 
tive party best” group averaged nine percent 
while the differences in the “Labour party 
best” group averaged six percent. Since the 
“Conservative best” group was somewhat larger 
than the “Labour best” group, one cannot 
simply assume that these effects canceled each 
other out, despite the fact that they were of 
similar magnitude and pointed in opposite 
directions. If one considers all respondents, 
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even those who saw no difference between the 
parties, one can calculate that the Conservatives 
had an average net gain on the immigration 
issue of 1.3 percent across the categories of 
opinion in 1964.48 This means that the total 
net effect of hostility toward immigrants in 
1964 amounted to a 2.7 percent gain for the 
Conservatives. Since this 2.7 percent is less than 
sampling error, one cannot confidently say that 
opinion on immigration had any effect on the 
overall direction of voting behavior in 1964. 
Even though the Conservatives had a slight 
advantage over Labour in being perceived as the 
more restrictive party, this advantage was not 


48This average net effect for the entire sample in 
each year was calculated in the following manner. The 
b weight for each perception category was multiplied - 
by the N in that category. Since the “no difference” b 
weights were not significant, 0 was assigned as the 
weight for this group of respondents. The results of 
these three multiplications were added together. This 
means that the figure from the Labour perceivers, with 
a negative b weight, was subtracted from the figure 
from the Conservative perceivers, with a positive b 
weight. This number was then divided by the total N 
in the sample for that year, resulting in the average net 
effect for the entire sample. The average net effect was 
standardized according to the formula provided by 
Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of Contests for the 
Presidency,” 27—28, to yield the total net effect. 


Table 8. The Impact of Opinions on Immigration on Vote Within Categories of 
Perception of Party Positions, 1964—1970? 


Party More Likely to Keep Immigrants Out 


Labour 
Full Reduced 
Model Model 
—~.063** ~—.066** 
(—.169) (—.178) 
R? (all variables) 310 284 
—~.048** ~-.048** 
(—.124) (~.124) 
R? (all variables) 429 419 
~.088 
(—.201) 
R? (all variables) 252 


No Difference Conservative 
Full Reduced Full Reduced 
Model Model Model Model 
1964 
017 O87**  .093** 
(.037) (.176) (.188) 
325 318 217 .235 
1966- 
—.020 .091** .09 8 ** 
(—.022) (.186) (.200) 
221 185 273 .253 
1970 
—.028 .076 ** .074** 
(—.065) (.164) (.160) 
142 -112 136 21 


4The full model includes all variables with previously found relationships to opinion on immigration. The 
reduced model includes only those variables from the full model found to be directly or indirectly related to the 
vote within each category of perceived party differences. The first value is the b, the unstandardized partial 
regression coefficient, for opinion on immigration. The second value, in parentheses, is its beta, the standardized 
partial regression coefficient. A double asterisk marks the significant values (b = 1.5 standard errors). More 


detailed tables are available from the author on request. 
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pervasive enough in the population to make a 
significant difference in drawing votes.*? 

The results for the 1966 election, presented 
in Table 8, are similar to those just described 
for 1964. Those who failed to perceive dif- 
ferences in the party positions on immigration 
did not vote on the basis of this issue. Those 
who saw Labour as more restrictive had an 
average gain in the Labour vote of almost 5 
percent across the categories of the immigration 
opinion scale, while those perceiving the Con- 
servatives as more restrictive showed an average 
gain of almost 10 percent in the Conservative 
direction.5® Overall issue voting, however, did 
not take place in 1966. The Conservatives had 
an average net gain of 1.9 percent on the 
four-point immigration opinion scale. This 
means an overall net effect for the Conserva- 
tives of 4.0 percent. Since the portion of the 
Butler-Stokes sample for 1966 analyzed here 
deviated 4.1 percent from the actual results, 
one would not be justified in concluding that 
even this observed total net effect in the sample 
existed in the population of England. Because 
voters perceived little difference between the 
parties on the immigration question, issue 
voting on immigration did not take place in the 
1966 general election. 

The 1970 results are considerably different. 
One complication is that the low number of 


respondents perceiving the Labour party as 


more restrictive does not allow one to draw 
statistically significant conclusions about this 
group; Hence we cannot say with confidence 
what role their opinions on immigration played 
in their voting behavior.>! As expected, immi- 


49The overall R in all three regressions shows that 
this particular set of variables accounts very well for 
the variance in voting behavior at the 1964 British 
general election when compared with previous efforts, 
even though it is not the purpose of the study to 
explain the vote, but only to determine whether 
knowing a person’s opinion on immigration adds to 
the explanation. See Rose, “Britain: Simple Abstrac- 
tions and Complex Realities,” pp. 525-30; C. Neal 
Tate, “The Utility of Contextural Variables in Predict- 
ing Left-Right Voting Choice and Social Welfare 
Policy Preferences: Great Britain, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Germany” (paper delivered at Annual Meeting 
r Southern Political Science Association, Atlanta, 


SOThe overall explained variance again compares 
favorably with previous attempts at accounting for 
voting behavior in Britain, especially in the “Labour 
best” category. 


SiThe total variance explained is much lower in 
1970 than in the previous years. In the causal analysis, 
only variables directly or indirectly related to opinion 
on immigration were retained for the assessment of 
the impact of immigration opinion on voting behavior. 
Thus several of the variables contributing significantly 
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gration opinion had no effect on the voting 
behavior of those who failed to perceive a 
difference bewteen the parties on this issue. For 
those who saw the Conservatives as the more 
restrictive party (and in 1970 this was 57 
percent of the population), immigration was an 
important issue affecting their votes. A regres- 
sion coefficient of .074 means that there was an 
average gain of almost 7.5 percent in Conserva- 
tive voting as opinion toward immigrants in- 
creased in hostility among those who perceived 
the Conservatives as the more restrictive party. 
We must set aside our reservations about 
working with the small N of Labour perceivers 
if we wish to calculate what the net impact of 
the immigration issue was in 1970. When this is 
done, the Conservatives are found to have had 
an average net gain of 3.3 percent on the scale 
of immigration opinion in 1970. This means 
that the total net increment to the Conserva- 
tives on the basis of the immigration issue alone 
was 6.7 percent. The heightened perception in 
1970 of the Conservatives as the party more 
likely to keep immigrants out resulted in this 
gain. 

Issue voting on immigration in England took 
place only in 1970. Butler and Stokes would 
seem to be correct in contending that the 
potential of this issue was not realized in 1964 
and 1966 because of the lack of generally 
perceived party differences on the question. 
Nevertheless, among those people who did 
perceive party differences on the issue, opinions 
did influence voting choice in these two elec- 
tions. The Labour party gained votes among 
people who saw it as more restrictive, and the 
Conservatives were the beneficiary among peo- 
ple who perceived them as more restrictive. The 
murkiness of the aggregate mass perceptions 
enabled Labour to hold its vote loss in these 
years toa minimum. 

The potential of this issue became manifest 
in 1970, as we have seen, largely because of the 
efforts of Enoch Powell, whose extremely 
restrictionist position on immigration, first 
enunciated in 1968, overwhelmed in the public 
mind such events as the limitation by the 
Labour government of the Kenyan Asians’ 
entry into the United Kingdom. It has been 
well demonstrated that Powell did not create 


to voting behavior, such as social class, are not 
included in the 1970 analysis. Since they did not 
affect immigration opinion, they could not account 
for any of the variation in the vote attributed to 
immigration opinion. The addition of social class. to 
the variables in the full model in 1970 resulted in an 
R* for the three categories of perception of .35 
(Labour perceivers), .23 (those seeing no difference), 
and .19 (Conservative perceivers). 
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the high level of antipathy toward immigrants 
found in England.? What he did was to 
channel this hostility into votes:for the Conser- 
vative party in 1970. 


Discussion 


Since the foregoing conclusions on the im- 
pact of the immigration issue on electoral 
behavior touch upon a point of great political 
and emotional controversy in Britain, it is well 
to specify the precise nature and limitation of 
these conclusions and to deal with some of the 
objections which can be raised against them. 
First, we do not argue that the Conservatives 
“won” the general election of 1970 because of 
the immigration issue alone.5? Issues, events, 
personalities, long-term partisan loyalties, and 
the demographic makeup of the voting popula- 
tion all affect the outcome of elections. While 
the vote is no longer quite the “great eleusinian 
mystery of the democratic state,” there is still 
mystery enough there waiting to be un- 
raveled. One can assume that a particular 
issue was crucial to the outcome only if all 
other factors did not change from the immedi- 
ately previous election. The other factors, 
however, are not static, but dynamic. Even the 
electorate itself is not the same from one 
election to the next. What one can say is that 
particular issues, events, personalities, partisan 
commitments, and demographic factors result 
in an advantage for one party or the other at an 
election. Labour, for instance, has a consider- 
able advantage in any election in that 70 
percent of the population of Britain is work- 
ing-class, a group which normally splits its votes 
70—30 in favor of the party of the working 
class. Labour does not win every election 
because its advantage on this factor and others 


52Studlar, “British Public Opinion, Colour Issues, 
and Enoch Powell: A Longitudinal Analysis”; Dilip 
Hiro, Black British, White British (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1971); Elinor B. Bacharach, “ ‘Powell- 
ism’ and Political Culture: The Impact of Race 
Problems on British Politics” (M.A. thesis, University 
of Chicago, 1969); W. W. Daniel, Racial Discrimina- 
tion in England (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1968). 


53An excellent illustration of the pitfalls of attri- 
buting large changes in election results to single factors 
is found in Aaron B. Wildavsky, “The Intelligent 
Citizen’s Guide to the Abuses of Statistics: The 
Kennedy Document and the Catholic Vote,” in The 
Quantitative Analysis of Social Problems, ed. Edward 
ne Ltg (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1970), pp. 

54The phrase is that of R. B. McCallum as quoted 
in Richard Rose, Politics in England (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1964), p. 3. 
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is sometimes overwhelmed by disadvantages on 
other factors. 

The foregoing analysis shows that the immi- 
gration issue constituted an advantage for the 
Conservatives in the election of 1970. More- 
over, this issue provided an advantage not 
attributable to the influence of the background 
variables included in the analysis. The Conserva- 
tives gained a net of 6.7 percent of the vote on 
the basis of the immigration issue alone. While 
this is a strong effect for any single issue to 
have, its relative contribution to the Conserva- 
tive victory depends on the effect of other 
variables, and many of these are not included in 
this analysis. 

Chief among these missing variables is the 
relative contribution of colored voters to the 
totals of the two parties. Part of the Conserva- 
tive advantage among white voters in 1970 on 
the immigration issue could have been offset if, 
as has been argued, Powell frightened colored 
people into voting for the Labour party.55 
Exactly how much of a net advantage to 
Labour this movement constituted, however, it 
is impossible to test here. It would also be 
valuable, of course, to learn what net advantage 
accrued from the immigrant vote in 1964 and 
1966. 

Other major influences on electoral behavior 
also remain unaccounted for here; for example, 
the effects of all the other public policy issues 
in these elections has been untouched. It is 
possible that the demonstrated relationship 
between the immigration issue and voting be- 
havior could be a product of people’s views on 
other policy issues, singly or jointly. In order to 
allay these suspicions, it would be necessary to 
incorporate individual views on these other 
policy issues into the multivariate analysis. The 
impact of political personalities has also not 
been explored, except for Powell’s influence on 
the immigration question. Long-term partisan 
images and their effects in particular elections 
comprise yet another variable which needs to 
be examined. We have analyzed individual 


S5Deakin and Bourne, “Powell, the Minorities, and 
the 1970 Election,” 402-15. In general, ethnic 
minority voting patterns are a neglected research 
question, largely because of the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing trends in so small a portion of the population, even 
with large random samples. Three limited inquiries 
into this problem are Daniel Lawrence, Black Mi- 
grants: White Natives (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1974), pp. 132-50; Community Relations 
Commission, Reference and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, Participation of Ethnic Minorities in the October 
General Election, 1974; and Muhammed Anwar, 
“Asian Participation in the 1974 Autumn Election,” 
New Community, 4 (Autumn 1975), 376-83. 
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socioeconomic attributes, social contexts, and 
political contexts only if they affected both 
immigration opinion and voting behavior. The 
focus throughout has been on the impact of the 
immigration issue on voting behavior. In none 
of these elections, however, can we explain 
voting behavior solely by reference to opinion 
on immigration. 

The objection might be raised that this 
analysis attributes too much effect to the 
immigration issue alone, not only in 1970 but 
also within the party perception categories in 
1964 and 1966, by ignoring the factor of 
partisan identification. Several studies have 
found weak but significant relationships be- 
tween partisan attachments and hostility 
toward immigrants in Britain.5© The argument 
runs that many people acquire their notion of 
which party is more likely to keep immigrants 
out from their long-term partisan commitment. 
Perennial Labour supporters see their party in 
this role while their Conservative counterparts 
do likewise. Hence the opinion-vote connection 
is not as strong as it appears, since the 
interaction of perception and opinion depends 
on prior partisan attachment, which of course is 
also related to voting behavior. Butler and 
Stokes point out that partisan identification is 
highly correlated with voting behavior in Bri- 
tain.57 In the data currently under analysis, the 
correlations between partisan identification and 
vote were all above .94. Given such persistent 
results, Rose questions whether the concept of 
party identification apart from current voting 
choice is useful in studies of British electoral 
behavior.58 Therefore, this objection can be 
reduced to the idea that people bring their 
perceptions of the parties and their opinions on 
immigration into line with their votes, rather 
than the reverse. 

There is much evidence to indicate that the 
party a voter prefers on a particular issue is 
influenced by his or her general party prefer- 
ence.>? Yet voters do not see their party as 


"Richard T. Schaefer, “Party Affiliation and 
Prejudice in Britain,” New Community, 2 (Summer 
1973), 196-99; Richard T. Schaefer, “Correlates of 
Racial Prejudice,” in Sociological Theory and Survey 
Research, ed. Timothy Legatt (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1974), pp. 237-64; E. J. B. Rose et 
al., Colour and Citizenship (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969), pp. 557—859. 


S7Butler and Stokes, Political Change in Britain, 
2nd ed., pp. 42-47. 

58Rose, “Britain: Simple Abstractions and Com- 
plex Realities,” pp. 496—97. 


5?Page and Brody give extended consideration. to 
this phenomenon in “Comment: The Assessment of 
Policy Voting,” 452-58. 
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preferable on all issues. Parties cannot be all 
things to all people. Perception of which party 
is more restrictive, the key to the linkage of 
immigration opinion and vote, has always been 
weakly related to voting behavior because few 
saw any difference between the parties on 
immigration. Even in 1970, fully 35 percent of 
those surveyed saw no difference between the 
parties. Furthermore, perceptions of the parties 
changed radically between 1966 and 1970 
while voting behavior changed much less and 
immigration opinion changed hardly at all. 
Undoubtedly some people’s perceptions of the 
parties, as well as their opinions on immigra- 
tion, are influenced by their commitment, long- 
or short-term, to a particular party. Neverthe- 
less, the sharp increase in the percentage of 
those seeing the Conservatives as the more 
restrictive party in 1970 and the accompanying 
decrease in the percentage of people seeing 
Labour as more restrictive or seeing no dif- 
ference between them indicates that percep- 
tions are subject to influence by political 
events. It is highly unlikely that the increased 
opinion-vote relationship in 1970 indicates the 
influence of voting choice on perception of 
party differences. This could have affected a 
few individuals, but the roots of such a large 
change in perceptions, which in turn led to a 
stronger opinion-vote relationship, must lie 
elsewhere. 

The most likely answer is that it was the 
saliency of Enoch Powell’s anti-immigrant state- 
ments which led more people to see the 
Conservatives as the restrictive party. This large 
change in perceptions, in turn, favored the 
Conservative party electorally on this issue, 
as they had not been in previous years. This 
argument is supported by the only analysis of 
panel data on the subject, which shows that the 
perception of the Conservatives as the more 
restrictive party led some 1966 Labour voters 
to support the Conservatives in 1970,60 

The most direct evidence, however, lies in 
the regression coefficients themselves. The b 
weight for the opinion-vote relationship among 
those perceiving the Conservative party as more 
likely to keep immigrants out was weaker in 
1970 (.074) than in 1964 (.093) and 1966 
(098). Yet the total net effect coefficient for 
the whole sample in 1970 indicated that issue 
voting occurred then, but not in 1964 or 1966. 
The regression coefficient for Conservative per- 
ceivers was weaker in 1970 because more 
people who were both hostile toward immi- 


60Butler and Stokes, Political Change in Britain, 
and ed., p. 307 


Measuring Politicians’ Values: 
Administration and Assessment of a 
Ranking Technique in the British House of Commons* 
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Despite their prominence in political affairs, values have rarely been studied through survey 
research. This article offers groundwork for quantitative investigations of politicians’ values by 
describing the development, administration and assessment of a ranking technique in the British 
House of Commons. It uses tape-recorded interviews which suggest that values are intelligible 
components of politicians’ belief systems and help identify difficulties in conceptualizing and 
measuring them. The ranking instrument employed to measure values demonstrates its adequacy 
by reproducing familiar cleavages between political camps, distinguishing ideological party factions 
and generating data related to themes MPs put forward when discussing institutions and policy 


problems. 


From the politician’s perspective, political 
conflict is about values, ends and means which 
protagonists believe desirable. To members of 
Parliament, and to journalists and historians as 
well, political man is an evaluating animal 
whose outlooks and battles are shaped by 
organizing principles. But such topics have 
rarely been pursued in quantitative research. 
This essay reports on efforts to measure poli- 
ticians’ values as part of a broader inquiry into 
their socialization and belief systems. 

Compared with policy opinions and person- 
ality drives, values have surely been slighted. 
Survey research usually puts them aside in favor 
of asking politicians about current affairs, a 
strategy legitimized by relevance which wins 
agreeable interviews. Other studies more de- 
liberately avoid values because they are re- 
garded as rationalizations for deeper drives—the 
internal stimuli that motivate political behavior. 
Hobbes’ power drives, and even Freud’s Eros 
and Thanatos, have enjoyed greater attention 
than value analysis in contemporary elite 
studies. An attractive feature of drive theories 


*I would like to thank Anthony King, Robert 
Putnam amd Milton Rokeach for their helpful com- 
ments on a previous version of this article. The 
research was supported by grants from the National 
Institute of Mental Health (18497-—01) and the 
National Science Foundation (SOC 71—03575 A03). 


1Rational choice models often introduce power 
drives or office seeking as axioms: Joseph A. Schiesin- 
ger, Ambition and Politics (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1966); Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 
Democracy (New York: Harper, 1957). Freudian 
Theory has provided frameworks for studying promi- 
nent political leaders: Alexander L. George and 
Juliette L. George, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House (New York: Dover, 1956). 
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is their economy: by explaining a politician’s 
actions with a few independent variables, they 
rescue us at a stroke from the labors of 
unraveling complicated value systems. Yet 
drives have not convincingly explained much 
variance in specific political beliefs and be- 
havior; nor is it clear that they perform unique 
motivational functions unknown to the values 
which politicians themselves regard as im- 
portant.2 Thus, it seems appropriate to re- 
habilitate the values concept and prepare the 
ground for reconsidering relationships between 
political goals and actions. 

This requires instruments which gather a 
broad range of value data and, at the same time, 
satisfy two practical constraints for inter- 
viewing national politicians: they must be 
acceptable to intelligent people of high status; 
and, they cannot consume too much of the 
limited time elites make available for academic 
interviews. The value-ranking technique passes 
these tests and generates data appropriate for 
analyzing representation, agenda setting, con- 
sensus and similar topics which involve relation- 
ships between values and other beliefs and 
behavior. The present paper proposes to de- 
velop methodological foundations for such in- 
vestigations. After reviewing the values concept 
and the instrument’s development, it describes 
difficulties in the form’s administration and 


2William J. McGuire, “The Nature of Attitudes and 
Attitude Change,” in Handbook of Social Psychology, 
2nd ed., ed. Gardner Lindzey and Elliot Aronson 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969), III, pp. 
147-48. See also Fred I. Greenstein, Personality and 
Politics (Chicago: Markham, 1969) and Robert E. 
Lane, Political Thinking and Consciousness (Chicago: 
Markham, 1969), pp. 20—22. 
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assesses ifs performance as a Satisfactory mea- 
sure of political ideals. 


The Instrument’s Development 


Concepts and Sample. Attempts to measure 
values began with Thurstone’s work in 1927 
and today include many different scales used in 
psychology, sociology and anthropology.? Al- 
though political science lacks a comparable 
literature, there are several innovative explora- 
tions of politicians’ values, most notably the 
International Study of Values in Politics project 
and an application of Lasswell’s value inventory 
to content analyze party platforms. Other 
studies have used values terminology in report- 
ing data, though usually with less attention to 
definitions and theoretical discussion.5 

The values concept covers a very wide range 
of phenomena. But among the diverse defini- 
tions. two themes stand out: values are more 
general than other sorts of beliefs; and they 
shape the individual’s evaluative experience.® 
Both are reflected in M. Brewster Smith’s 
characterization of values as “highly generalized 
attitudes that define a person’s orientation to 


3L. L. Thurstone, “The Method of Paired Com- 
parisons for Social Values,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 21 (1927), 384-400. See also 
William F. Dukes, “Psychological Studies of Values,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 52 (1955), 24—50; and 
Stephen M. Pittel and Gerald A. Mendelsohn, “Mea- 
surement of Moral Values: A Review and Critique,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 66 (1966), 22—35. 


4Philip E. Jacob and James J. Flink, with Hedvah 
L. Shuchman, “Values and Their Function in Deci- 
sion-Making,” American Behavioral Scientist Special 
Supplement 5 (May 1962); Philip E. Jacob, Henry 
Teune and Thomas Watts, “Values, Leadership and 
Development: A Four Nation Study,” Social Science 
Information, 7 (April 1968), 49—92; Zvi J. Namen- 
wirth and Harold D. Lasswell, The Changing Language 
of American Values: A Computer Study of Selected 
Party Platforms, Sage Professional Papers in Compara- 
tive Politics, Vol. 1 (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1970). 
See also Robert D. Putnam, The Beliefs of Politicians 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1973). 


5Examples include Erwin C. Hargrove’s report on 
goals and ideals: “Values and Change: A Comparison 
of Young Elites in England and America,” Political 
Studies, 17 (September 1969), 339-—44; and M. 
George Zaninovich’s measures which include evalu- 
ative criteria and assumptions about human nature: 
“Elites and Citizenry in Yugoslav Society: A Study of 
Value Differentiation,” in Comparative Communist 
Political Leadership, ed. Carl Beck (New York: 
McKay, 1973), pp. 226-97. 

6Robin M. Williams, “The Concept of Values,” in 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. 16, ed. David L. Sills (New York: Macmillan and 
Free Press, 1968), pp. 283—84. 
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life in terms of the things he deems most 
important.” Behind most definitions is the 
idea that people create order and meaning in 
their lives through basic principles which, when 
combined with assumptions about human na- 
ture, are sometimes referred to as a personal 
philosophy.® British politicians often express 
the core of their philosophies in a few compact 
images or personal anecdotes. For example, 


I remember quite distinctly: my governess 
asked me to paint certain historical characters 
and I instantly and instinctively disliked Oliver 
Cromwell and was instantly attracted by 
Charles I. And those feelings are still with me! 
Quite irrational, but later on, of course, backed 
up by argument. 


Most politicians can carry on with the 
subject for hours; some write books about it. 
Obviously, the complexity and nuance of their 
views cannot be captured in standardized forms 
requiring all of 15 minutes to complete. Yet 
survey instruments can, I believe, identify 
satisfactorily some of their more important 
values. At the outset, we must be clear about 
what to look for, an undertaking complicated 
by the fact that value definitions come in so 
many different varieties. The distinctions which 
have substantial measurement consequences 
concern goals, awareness and generality. 

Lasswell and Kaplan’s oft-cited definition 
portrays values as goals, such as wealth or 
security, which individuals aim at and act to 
promote.? These can be either immediate wants 
or ideals: where affect is of primary interest, 
any want may count as a goal; however, if 
evaluation is emphasized, we seek goals which 
respondents regard as good or as ideals.!° 


7M. Brewster Smith, “Personal Values as Determi- 
nants of a Political Attitude,” Journal of Psychology, 


28 (1949), 477. 


8Theodore M. Newcomb, Ralph H. Turner, and 
Philip E. Converse, Social Psychology (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965), pp. 44—45; Clyde 
Kluckhohn and Others, “Values and Value-Orienta- 
tions in the Theory of Action,” in Toward a General 
Theory of Action, ed. Talcott Parsons and Edward 
Shils (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951), pp. 409-12. 


? Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power 
and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950), p. 16. 


10This seems to be the point of Clyde Kluck- 
hohn’s distinction between “The desired” and “The 
desirable”: Kluckhohn, p. 394. In constructing mea- 
sures of criteria people apply in their evaluations, 
some studies operationalize values not as goals but 
rather as assumptions about human nature (e.g., “Man 
is trustworthy and perfectible”) which are believed to 
be influential determinants of behavior. See, Florence 
Rockwood Kluckhohn and Fred I. Strodtbeck, Varia- 
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Closely related to this distinction is the contrast 
between implicit values, inferred from an indivi- 
dual’s actions, and explicit values which are 
ideals he is aware of and whose importance can 
be discussed with an interviewer.!! Finally, 
most commentators introduce a generality cri- 
terion to distinguish values from other evalua- 
tive beliefs such as norms, attitudes and opin- 
ions; values are said to be “extremely inclusive 
goals,” few in number and not bound to 
particular contexts.!2 The present inquiry will 
treat values as political ideals, abstract concep- 
tions of ends and means that are explicitly held 
by individuals and serve as standards for in- 
terpreting and evaluating their political experi- 
ence. 

The research design sought a dense sample, a 
compromise between thinly spread random 
samples and saturation samples which include 
everyone in an organization.!3 Of the British 
House of Commons’ 630 members, 83 percent 
(521) were interviewed, 84 percent of whom 
(438) returned value-ranking data. Reasons for 


refusing interviews were quite diverse so that | 


the population response rate is closely approxi- 
mated among ministers, Opposition front bench 
spokesmen and all other subgroups examined 
thus far. Respondents were contacted between 
January 1972 and July 1973 (the Conservative 
Heath government being in power throughout 
this period) by five staff members, one of 
whom was the principal investigator who con- 


ducted a quarter of the interviews and super- 


vised the remainder. These meetings produced 
an average of an hour and a half of tape- 
recorded conversation each, during the course 
of which subjects completed several written 
forms, including the value-ranking instrument. 
The tape transcriptions help us understand how 
MPs interpreted the value form and, thereby, 
provide a basis for the analysis at hand. 


Measuring Politicians’ Values. The value-ranking 
exercise, adapted from Rokeach’s work, asks 
subjects to rank order a total of 36 values 


tions in Value Orientations (Evanston, Hl: Row, 
Peterson, 1961), pp. 1-48. 


11 Ktuckhohn, p. 397. 


12Theodore M. Newcomb, Ralph H. Tumer and 
Philip E. Converse, p. 45; Robin M. Williams, p. 284; 
William J. McGuire, pp. 151-52; and Milton Rokeach, 
Be nee and Values (San Francisco: Jossey- 
ass, 


13James S. Coleman, “Relational Analysis: The 
Study of Social Organizations with Survey Methods,” 
in Complex Organizations, ed. Amitai Etzioni (New 
York: Holt, 1961), pp. 441-52. 
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presented in four separate lists of nine values 
each.!14 In constructing the instrument, one 
strategy is to select values which the in- 
vestigator considers theoretically significant.15 
But, if we wish to map a population’s belief 
system, as in the present study, it is necessary 
to incorporate values which subjects themselves 
think central to their concerns. Although such 
value lists should ideally be compiled through 
exploratory discussions with interviewees, this 
procedure is unsatisfactory for small organiza- 
tions where the developed instrument is later 
applied to the same population.!® Fortunately, 
much has been written, though not without 
ambiguities and contradictions, about British 
political culture and its politicians’ values, often 
by politicians themselves. An inventory of 
values was constructed from ideals expressed in 
parliamentary debates, commentaries by par- 
liamentary correspondents, recent political 
memoirs such as those by Lord Butler and Sir 
Harold Wilson and academic attempts at 
synthesis.17 We strove to include value distinc- 


l4Milton Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values, 
and The Nature of Human Values (New York: Free 
Press, 1973). 


15There have been several attempts to identify 
value categories relevant to all cultures: Rokeach, 
Beliefs, Attitudes and Values; Lasswell and Kaplan, 
Power and Society; and Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 
Variations in Value Orientations. This approach runs 
the risk of constructing items which are so diffuse that 
they encompass everything, but, by the same token, 
may be related to few other beliefs and behaviors in 
any given political culture or political system. 


16Bosdan Denitch, “Elite Interviewing and Social 
Structure: An Example from Yugoslavia,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 36 (Summer 1972), 149. In order 
to insure that most of the important values have been 
identified, a considerable number of members would 
have to be interviewed. 


17The most useful scholarly commentaries were: 
Samuel H. Beer, British Politics in the Collectivist Age 
(New York: Knopf, 1965); Jean Blondel, Voters, 
Parties and Leaders (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1963); 
John P. Mackintosh, The British Cabinet, 2nd ed. 
(New York: Praeger, 1964); Robert T. McKenzie, 
British Political Parties, 2nd ed. (New York: Praeger, 
1964); Peter G. Richards, Honourable Members (Lon- 
don: Faber, 1959); S. E. Finer, H. B. Berrington and 
D. J. Bartholomew, Backbench Opinion in the House 
of Commons (Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1961); Richard 
Rose, Politics in England (Boston: Little Brown, 
1964); Peter G. J. Pulzer, Political Representation and 
Elections in Britain (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1972); James B. Christoph, “Consensus and 
Cleavage in British Political Ideology,” American 
Political Science Review, 59 (September 1965), 
629—42; and Allen Potter, “Great Britain: Opposition 
with a Capital ‘0, ” in Political Opposition in Western 
Democracies, ed. Robert A. Dahl (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1966), pp. 3—33. 
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tions which, though they might seem trivial to 
outsiders, were said to be important to poli- 
ticians. 

After eliminating overlapping items, we re- 
vised the list through student pretests which 
identified confusing labels and helped sharpen 
definitions. Next, British scholars specializing in 
the study of politics and Parliament reviewed 
the revised instrument, making further sugges- 
tions about overlaps, definitions and possible 
additions and deletions. Final changes were 
based upon tape recorded pre-test sessions with 
former members of Parliament who were not 
returned in the 1970 general election and could 
not therefore appear in the study’s sample. 
They filled in and discussed the value ranking 
form’s penultimate version and suggested how 
it might best be presented to members of the 
House. The finished product proved quite 
satisfactory; “Honesty” was the only value 
interviewed MPs mentioned as missing from the 
lists. 

In developing his technique, Rokeach pro- 
duced a write-in version and another method 
using printed gummed labels which respondents 
move about until satisfied by the resulting 
ranks.18 Since it was impractical to confront 
MPs with gummed labels, the project’s form 
requested written ranks, as illustrated in Figure 
1. Values were grouped in lists of 9, rather than 
Rokeach’s 18, because shorter lists seemed 
likely to yield more complete and reliable 
responses. After a brief introduction to the 
notion of values and ideals, we presented the 
form with this instruction: “It would help us a 
great deal if you could rank the ideals in each 
group in the order of their importance to you. 
For each list, could you write the number one 
alongside the ideal which is most important to 
you? Then write two alongside the ideal which 
is second most important to you, and so on. In 
each group, the ideal which is least important 
should be given the number nine.” Respondents 
completed the value sheet in 6 to 20 minutes, a 
period very similar to the time taken by most 
of Rokeach’s respondents. !? 

For interviewing national elites there are not 
many alternatives to the value-ranking tech- 
nique: respondents’ reactions made it quite 
plain that even this format, handled as politely 
and pleasantly as possible, presses the limits of 
acceptability. Its major source of legitimacy 
was that most values were common coin of 
members’ own political conversation; arranging 


18Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values and The 
Nature of Human Values. : 


19Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values, p. 30. 
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them in the order of their importance to the 
individual did not seem utterly absurd on the 
face of it. Less familiar items, Rokeach’s 
“Salvation” and ‘‘Loving” for example, would 
have met disdain and resistance. Likewise, 
semantic differentials, or a series of items of the 
sort included in standard value scales (e.g., 
“Which do you expect ultimately will prove 
more important for mankind—mathematics or 
theology?” ) would be regarded by many as bald 
insults to their intelligence and status; they 
simply “are not on” for face-to-face interviews 
in the House. 

One feasible alternative is contextual coding 
of tape-recorded conversational interviews.2° 
This has the important advantage of utilizing 
dimensions of meaning which are missed alto- 
gether by ranking instruments or conventional 
scales. On the other hand, its potential for 
sensitive measurement must be weighed against 
difficulties caused by missing data and prob- 
lems of reliability and validity.2! But the two 
approaches need not be mutually exclusive: by 
combining a ranking instrument with con- 
textual analysis of taped discussions we can 


‘Jearn something from both worlds. Thus, inter- 


view transcripts provide circumstantial evidence 
that MPs interpreted the ranking form much as 
intended and that it measured values in a mode 
which was meaningful to them. For example: 


Now, List B. Well, number one undoubtedly is 
“Socialism,” no question, although it means 
more than public ownership. And, I would 
think that “Participatory Democracy” must 
come number two.... “Capitalism,” competi- 
tion, private ownership I would almost put 
last—I’m just trying to see if there’s anything 
which I regard as even worse.... 


The measurement technique is based on an 
assumption that individuals repeatedly give 
precedence to the same values over others in 
situations requiring choice; in other words, that 
they do possess and apply value hierarchies 
which can be roughly represented on the value 
form.22 This assumption must remain open to 


20Robert D. Putnam, The Beliefs of Politicians 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1973). 


21The benefits and costs are reviewed by Joel D. 
Aberbach, James D. Chesney and Bert A. Rockman, 
‘Exploring Elite Political Attitudes: Some Method- 
ological Lessons,” Political Methodology, 2 (Winter 
1975), 1—27. On the advantages of conversational 
interviewing see also, Lewis Anthony Dexter, Elite and 
Specialized Interviewing (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern 
University Press, 1970). 

221t is often suggested that values are arranged in 
hierarchies; that values nearest the top are given first 
priority in guiding behavior and take precedence over 
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those below them in the event of value conflict. 


Asahel D. Woodruff and Francis J. DiVesta, “The 
Relationship Between Values, Concepts and Atti- 
tudes,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 8 
(Winter 1948), 646; Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 
Variations in Value Orientations, p. 30; and Rokeach, 
Beliefs, Attitudes and Values. 


List A 











List C 


CAUTION 
prudence and circumspection 


5) COMPASSION 
concern for human welfare 
DEFERENCE 
respect for superior judgment 
DUTY 
fulfillment of obligations 
INTELLIGENCE 
intellect and awareness 


LOYALTY 

adherence to persons and promises 
PATRIOTISM 

devotion to country 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 
self-control 


SELF-RELIANCE 
self-help, individual enterprise 





AUTHORITY 
the right to command 
COMMUNITY 
harmonious social relations 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY 
equal wealth for all 
FREEDOM 
independence, free choice 

. FREE ENTERPRISE 
absence of government control 
PROPERTY 
private ownership 
SOCIAL EQUALITY 
equality in dignity and privileges 
SOCIAL HIERARCHY 
integrated social strata 
UNITY 
solidarity 
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further investigation; even should it prove 
basically sound, however, value hierarchies may 
be neither well-crystallized nor inflexible. The 
point was made by MPs who, while accepting 
the plausibility of a rank-order model, noted 
that the exercise imposed more structure than 
usually characterized their thinking about the 


List B 


STRONG GOVERNMENT 
decisive government 





List D 

CO-OPERATION 
teamwork 

7 DISCIPLINE 
obedience to the rules 
EFFICIENCY 
skill and effectiveness 

1 EMPIRICAL APPROACH 
being guided by experience 


GRADUALISM 
wariness of sweeping change 
RATIONALISM 
a rigorously reasoned approach 
5 SECURITY 
freedom from uncertainty about the future 


SOCIAL PLANNING 


application of practical principles 


STRONG LEADERSHIP 
initiative, direction 





Figure 1. Example of a Completed Values Form 
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subject. In particular, they emphasized that: (a) 
the values form forced them to choose between 
pairs of values they had never before considered 
competitors; (b) people differ greatly in the 
range of situations to which they apply a given 
ordering; and (c) the stability of value hier- 
archies varies considerably among their col- 
leagues in the House. 

Although the exercise provoked discussion 
and doubt, on balance it generally seemed 
reasonable to.most respondents. If we assume 
that individuals arrange their values in a rough 
order of importance, how might this come 
about? Pairs of values like “Capitalism” and 
“Socialism” may be learned together as poli- 
tical antipodes; others may be deduced from a 
few core beliefs: “I am a Socialist and therefore 
value ‘Social Planning’ ”; while the majority 
probably become ordered through everyday 
situations requiring that one be set above 
another: “If I find that British troops are 
mistreating even a few people in Northern 
Ireland, I’m moved more by ‘Compassion,’ 
concern for human welfare, than I ever would 
be by any ideas of ‘Patriotism.’ ” Experience 
with a series of such choices leads people to 
develop rules of thumb for making judgments 
and taking action; they learn to regard some 
values as more vital than others. The ranking 
instrument’s effectiveness is enhanced by the 
fact that it presents them with yet another, 
albeit artificial, situation in which priorities 
must be assessed and choices made. 

Within each list, the value items are printed 
alphabetically; but deciding which values shall 
be placed in which lists is more difficult. A 
convenient criterion is the ends-means distinc- 
tion Rokeach uses to postulate two distinct and 
separate value systems: terminal (ends) and 
instrumental (means)-23 The interview tapes 
suggest serious operationalization problems: 
ends-means classifications are not uniform 
across individuals—-one man’s end is often 
another’s means. Indeed, sensitivity to this fact 
is a common resource used by politicians to 
manipulate one another’s behavior. The Opposi- 
tion may seek to convince a minister, for 
instance, that the end his bill proposes to 
promote is really a means to other ends he 
himself believes undesirable. Moreover, it is not 
obvious that ends and means values are com- 
partmentalized or held separately; MPs may be 
asked to support the side and give “‘Loyalty,” a 


23Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values; cf. the 
distinction between intrinsic and instrumental values 
in Lasswell and Kaplan, Power and Society, pp. 
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means value, priority over their ends values 
when these conflict with party policy. They 
often do so because they realize that without 
loyalty their party will be unable to sustain the 
government or achieve any ends at all. 

Despite ambiguity about what constitutes an 
end and what a means, the range of opinions on 
the subject may be constrained within special 
populations. From this perspective, a former 
member of Parliament suggested, in project 
pre-tests, regrouping the initial value items into 
lists which he thought British politicians might 
generally regard as ends and means. This was 
done, lists A and B in Figure 1 representing 
ends and lists C and D means. Many MPs 
recognized the criterion by which values had 
been sorted, even noting anomalies in the 
means lists, such as “Patriotism” and “Securi- 
ty,” which are frequently considered ends. In 
the same vein, Rokeach reports greater reliabili- 
ty for his terminal than for his instrumental 
values, indicating that respondents may care 
more about those he calls terminal—which is as 
it should be if they are understood as ends 
rather than means.*4 Similarly, MPs found it 
easier to rank values in ends lists A and B than 
in means lists C and D where distinctions 
seemed difficult to draw. In sum, there is 
reason to believe that many respondents in- 
terpreted A and B as ends and C and D as 
means, though these were certainly neither firm 
nor universally held classifications. 

Considering value systems and means-ends 
distinctions in this way highlights the instru- 
ment’s stark abstraction and lack of context. It 
has been argued that these characteristics allow 
the measure to function as a semi-projective 
test: unaware they are revealing something 
about themselves, subjects have little incentive 
to disguise their values.*5 Yet several respon- 
dents did, in fact, comment on the self-exami- 
nation implications of what they were doing. 
Some requested copies of the sheets; and one 
insisted on repeating the process after a fort- 
night to assess the stability of his rankings. Still, 
even these interviewees had little reason to hide 
their values: they could certainly never be held 


24Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values. By 
contrast, Kluckholn argues that means values, includ- 
ing ways of acting, are regarded as just as important as 
ends: “Values and Value-Orientations in the Theory of 
Action,” pp. 403-13. 


25Rokeach, Belief, Attitudes and Values, p. 26. It 
could be claimed that the value ranking form taps 
implicit as well as explicit values. A more cautious 
assessment would be that, in addition to measuring 
highly salient values, the instrument directs the sub- 
ject’s attention to others which, though prevalent in 
his sub-culture, he himself does not usually discuss. 
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to account for ranks assigned in such an 
abstruse academic exercise. Indeed, members of 
Parliament usually work harder at publicizing 
their values than disguising them; not doing so 
could be counterproductive and, in some cir- 
cumstances, stigmatized as dishonest. While it 
would be misleading to claim that the task was 
semi-projective for these politicians, I do be- 
lieve they tried their best to give us an accurate 
picture of their values within the instrument’s 
limitations. 


Administering the Instrument 


Completions and Interpretations. Measuring val- 
ues was the interview’s most delicate task. 
Members were invariably courteous and helpful; 
most completed the ranking exercise without 
serious objection, seeking only to clarify in- 
structions and comment on the instrument’s 
validity and probable results. The rest were 
more reluctant: despite considerable discussion 
and attempts at persuasion, 16 percent refused 
to touch the form.27© Some said they did not 
have time for what they surmised was a lengthy 
task, and a few objected to the exercise as an 
invasion of privacy. A larger minority declined 
on the basis of vigorous intellectual objections 
to the instrument’s assumptions. Several of 
their reservations have already been stated; 
others will be considered later. 

But the majority among those who refused 
did not seem motivated by any of these 
reasons. Members granted the interview as a 
kindness to a professor, proposing to help. him 
with his research by discussing political matters, 
views of Parliament and careers. What they 
found in this particular exercise was a “‘test,”’ 
administered by overly clever university people, 
which put members in the position of pupils 
rather than statesmen or expert informants: 
“What a load of jargon. It’s like an intelligence 
test in an exam. Pm just reading my way 
through all the lists first to see which one’s the 
easiest—I do that in exams too.” In retrospect, 
it is quite understandable that the exercise, and 
indeed any printed attitude scale or checklist, 
might be interpreted as an imposition on their 
generosity: few middle-aged or older people 


26Social scientists’ forms—whether checklists, rank- 
ing exercises or Likert scales—have never been the 
highlights of a tired politician’s week. See, William H. 
Hunt, Wilder W. Crane and John C. Wahlke, “‘Inter- 
viewing Political Elites in Cross-Cultural Comparative 
Research,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 (July 
1964), 59-68. 
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relish the thought of being tested in this way.27 
Satisfactory rapport was quickly re-established 
as the interview passed on to other topics, but 
16 percent of the value sheets remained blank. 

Interview transcripts provide data relevant to 
understanding how respondents decode abstract 
values.2®8 Often subjects did request the con- 
texts and sentences which some commentators 
claim are essential for thinking about values; 
and, when cues were not forthcoming from 
interviewers, several subjects introduced their 
own for the taped record. By and large, 
however, MPs appear to have treated the items 
more as abstract symbols than might have been 
anticipated. Here is an example of a typical 
request for context: “The most important to 
me, as what?” Our standard answer was: “For 
you personally, as an MP.” It is my impression 
that rankings would have been substantially the 
same regardless of the type of ambiguous reply 
we offered, so long as we stressed our interest 
in a “personal” response. Beyond the minimal 
context of abbreviated dictionary definitions 
printed beneath each value item, respondents 
were left to their own interpretations. 

MPs are well aware that their value profiles 
differ: one wrote alongside his personal scores 
the different ranks he believed would be 
awarded by most of his party colleagues; 
another recorded his impressions of ranks 
which would be forthcoming from the other 
side. Part of these differences, they claimed, are 
attributable to the fact that value items do not 
mean the same thing to all respondents. Judging 
by the transcripts there is evidence for this 
view, though it is difficult to say how widely 
interpretations actually differ. Several cases are 
unmistakable: Tories who ranked “Socialism” 
ninth put forward definitions ranging from 
totalitarian controls to a cumbersome economic 
system; “Social Planning” received high marks 
from both left- and right-wing Labour mem- 
bers, one seeing it as a road to equality, the 
other as a tool for managing the welfare state. 
Although the interview transcripts can alert us 
to variations in connotative meaning, the value- 


27 According to Dexter, Flite and Specialized Inter- 
viewing, p. 36, one of the few satisfactions interviews 
offer elite respondents is the opportunity to teach 
someone, to explain matters about which interviewers 
know little and interviewees have the wisdom of 
experience. The value-ranking exercise, in the eyes of 
some MPs, apparently reversed these anticipated roles. 
An extreme example of the interviewee-as-teacher role 
is described by Harriet Zuckerman whose Nobel 
laureates peppered her with a stream of competence 
tests throughout their interviews: “Interviewing an 
Ultra Elite,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 36 (Summer 
1972), 159-75. 
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ranking technique itself is ill-equipped to cap- 
ture them. Nonetheless, most respondents have 
been rubbing elbows and exchanging ideas for 
several decades in the small world of British 
politics. This experience might be expected at 
least to narrow the range of interpretations for 
familiar values in their environment. 

Steps by which MPs filled in values sheets 
can also inform us about how the instrument 
was interpreted. Everyone proceeded one list at 
a time, generally following the A, B, C, D order. 
Within lists, MPs would read all nine items 
before assigning the number 1, re-read the 
remaining eight and write in the number 2 and 
so on. After assigning their top two or three 
ranks, many subjects skipped on to identify the 
list’s values they disliked most, rating these 9, 8 
and 7, respectively. The remaining values were 
then distributed among middle ranks. Ranking 
from the bottom as well as from the top has 
been observed in other studies and reinforces 
the point that the technique produces ordinal 
rather than interval data.2? Clearly, intervals 
separating ranks for different people may vary 
widely, as may intervals between different 
ranks recorded by a single individual. While 
Conservatives, for instance, generally ranked 
“Socialism” low, some were not satisfied with a 
mere 9 but insisted on writing 99 instead; and a 
few resolutely refused to allow “Socialism” a 
place even on the lowliest rung of their hier- 
archy: “There are some of these I don’t agree 
with at all. I don’t even rate them as worthy of 
listing.” In the same vein, while many respon- 
dents easily ranked means values in lists C and 
D, others demurred at grading what they found 
more or less agreeable: “Hm. It’s rather like 
asking what’s one’s favourite sunshine.” Since 
values are ranked in relation to one another 
within lists, the technique measures only their 
relative importance. 

It has been pointed out that value-ranking 
instruments force rank orders despite the pos- 
sibility that individuals may regard several 
values as equally worthy.39 Interview tapes 
confirm that this is a difficulty. The following 
comment was not unusual: 


I tend to put some at the front and some lower 
down... but there are some here I find it very 
difficult to distinguish between; ... they’re 


28Donald N. Larsen, “Rokeach in Linguistic Per- 
spective,” Review of Religious Research, 11 (Winter 
1970), 146-48. | 

22 Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values, p. 30. 


30Richard L. Gorsuch, “Rokeach’s Approach to 
Value Systems and Social Compassion,” Review of 
Religious Research, 11 (Winter 1970), 139-43. 
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concepts which shade into one another. ... Pm 
sure (were I to do this again later) my ones and 
twos would be very similar. But those between 
number six and number four would be all 
jumbled up. 


Unlike undergraduates, members of Parliament 
cannot readily be dragooned into accepting 
rules which exclude ties: approximately one 
out of four began by awarding several values 
the same rank. For some subjects this was 
primarily a strategy to avoid tedious distinc- 
tions and hasten return to the political discus- 
sion; with others it was plain the ties accurately 
reflected a considered judgment. Interviewers 
were instructed, therefore, to discourage equal 
ranking and persist until it was clear that 
members did not in fact prefer one value over 
another. When pressed, some MPs eventually 
assigned ranks which seemed to us to reflect 
meaningful though difficult distinctions; yet 16 
percent stuck to their guns and insisted on 
recording two or more ties. On the basis of this 
experience, it appears necessary strongly to 
discourage ties, while remaining prepared to 
accept them where respondents seem genuinely 
to regard values as equivalent. 


Order Effects and Social Desirability Effects. 
Although values were arranged alphabetically 
within lists, it is possible that order effects 
occurred such that items.at the top improperly 
won higher marks than those at the bottom.3! 
This possibility was investigated by using Spear- 
man’s rho to correlate alphabetical order with 
the median value rankings MPs assigned each 
list’s values. Rho equals +1.0 when rankings are 
in perfect agreement, 0.0 when there is no 
relationship at all, and —1.0 in circumstances of 
perfect disagreement. Order effects would be 
reflected in positive correlations between the 
two sets of ranks. There is no evidence of order 
effects for lists A, B, or C, whose rho correla- 
tions are —0.33, —0.31, and +0.02, none of 
which attains statistical significance at the .05 
level. List D, however, does produce a positive 
correlation of +0.60 (p = .05). 

Although this may indicate a genuine order 
effect, an alternative account merits considera- 
tion: the alphabetical arrangement of values in 
list D might roughly match many members’ 
preferences. If the result is primarily due to 
order effects, these should operate throughout 
the list, in both its upper and lower sections. 
Partitioning the items into the top five and 
lower four entries reduces rho to +0.40 (n.s.} in 


31Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values, pp. 
40—41. i 
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the upper portion and to —0.80 (n.s.) in the 
lower portion, which suggests that an order 
effect explanation is not fully convincing. Still, 
despite these results for the sample as a whole, I 
am confident that order effects were at work 
among some subjects who, in ranking list C and 
especially list D, showed signs of fatigue or 
boredom and a desire to return to more 
rewarding discussion as quickly as possible. This 
also reinforces the suspicion that reliabilities for 
lists C and D are lower than those for lists A 
and B. 

Another possible source of error is the social 
desirability effect where respondents grade val- 
ues to enhance their image in the interviewer’s 
eyes. This has been examined by an experiment 
which first presented a value-ranking survey 
under standard instructions; later the instru- 
ment was readministered with new instructions 
to rank values in an order which would make 
subjects appear admirable to the experi 
menter.2* Absence of correlation between the 
two sets of rankings suggests that social desira- 
bility effects do not occur under normal condi- 
tions. 

Social desirability effects are less likely with 
members of Parliament than with samples 
drawn from the general public, a difference due 
to relative status between interviewee and 
interviewer. University students might be 
anxious to see that instructors think well of 
them; middle-class citizens may react similarly 
to well-dressed survey interviewers. But MPs 
unabashedly characterize themselves as one of 
the most egocentric groups of people in Britain: 
we rarely suspected respondents of seeking to 
rub up their image for our benefit. In today’s 
House of Commons, academics are almost as 
numerous as constituents; they are treated with 
the same politeness and generosity shown other 
visitors, but not with deference. Among all the 
interviews done by the principal investigator, 
only one respondent appeared to rank a value 
in a way obviously affected by my presence. 
This was a country squire from the Tory party 
who, upon reaching ‘“‘Intelligence”’ in list C, said 
_ peculiarly, ‘“‘ ‘Intelligence,’ of course, is nothing 
but a nuisance—no doubt it deserves a nine.”’33 


oo The Nature of Human Values, pp. 


33Besides social desirability effects, the researcher’s 
presence may have other unanticipated consequences. 
In most cases interviewers watched respondents rank 
the values and were available to answer questions, 
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Investigations of 
Reliability and Validity 


Reliability and Unreliable Pragmatists. Reli- 
ability refers to consistency, to whether the 
values measure can produce the same results in 
repeated trials. Some pragmatists claimed they 
are committed to unreliability as a matter of 
principle and refused to pledge themselves toa 
stable set of values. This was the main intel- 
lectual objection put forward by MPs who 
declined to fill in the form. 

Confident of not having as stable a value 
hierarchy as some of their more ideological 
colleagues, these MPs rejected the exercise as 
meaningless for themselves; assigning ranks, 
they believed, would have conveyed a mislead- 
ing impression of their views. The argument has 
two versions, both reflecting a concern with the 
relationship between values and their contexts 
in particular situations. One holds that the 
respondent does have a rudimentary hierarchy 
of values, but that it is very sensitive to political 
events and changes a good deal, even from week 
to week. Another position is that true pragma- 
tists will only choose among values in specific 
situations, so much so that they never develop 
anything like the ranking instrument’s hier- 
archical value systems. A pure pragmatist, it 
was claimed, simply does not have value order- 
ings that exist apart from specific situations or 
that can be applied uniformly to most cases: 


If, for instance, I was beating you up in my 
house, my right to “Privacy” would be less than 
the public’s right to “Public Order.” But, if you 
had policemen knocking on your door at every 
hour of the night, then you would say that 
“Privacy” was dominant over “Public Order.” I 
cannot arrange these in any static order because 
I believe that the order would change depend- 
ing on the conditions. 


Although it is difficult, in practice, to be so 
abstemious about using the abstractions of 
everyday speech (many did apply values across 
situations during the conversational interview), 
their objection is informative: it suggests that 
some people have substantially less stable values 
than others, a consideration which should be 





albeit they were prepared to use pre-arranged answers 
wherever possible and avoid giving direction and 
structure. Rokeach reports an experiment which 
found no difference between rankings carried out 
privately and others done with experimenters in the 
room bid., p. 306). Again, there is reason to believe 
that members of Parliament, compared with under- 
graduates or the general public, are less disposed to 
react to an academic interviewer by altering responses 
that might have been recorded privately. 
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taken into account in assessing a value instru- 
ment’s reliability. It also suggests that the 
hierarchical value system assumption bears in- 
vestigation regarding proportions of individuals 
to whom it applies in varying degrees. 

Test-retest reliabilities with Rokeach’s value 
survey are quite good.24 Form D, the movable 
label version, yields reliabilities in the .70s over 
periods of 3 to 12 weeks; his Form E, which 
requests written ranks as does the instrument 
used in the present study, has less impressive 
but still satisfactory reliabilities ranging from 
.65 to .74. While reliability tests could not be 
administered in the House of Commons, there 
was, nevertheless, one volunteer: skeptical of 
suggestions that the instrument would produce 
similar results after a fortnight, a Labour MP 
offered to take a retest. Spearman rho correla- 
tions between his value sheets, done two weeks 
apart, were +1.0 for list A, +0.93 for list B, and 
+0.97 with both lists C and D. In short, the 
rankings were nearly identical. Not surprisingly, 
Rokeach found that different values have dif- 
ferent reliabilities, probably due to variations in 
their salience or comprehensibility for respon- 
dents. Several items on the political ranking 
instrument were not universally well under- 
stood either. The most troublesome were “Uni- 
ty” and “Social Hierarchy,” labels which aca- 
demic commentators attach to politician’s val- 
ues, but which, transcripts show, are regarded 
as rather odd and foreign terms.35 In the same 
vein, Rokeach noted that values ranked in the 
middle of lists changed most from test to retest. 
Likewise, it was the impression of project staff 
that members were least confident about these 
middle rankings: “Pm sure (were I to do this 
again later) those between number 6 and 
number 4 would be all jumbled up.” 


Validity: Pre-Tests with British Students. Value 
scales usually employ a series of items to 
measure each value; the ranking technique uses 
only one item per value which functions by 
comparison with others. This format is the 
source of its plausibility and practicality for 
interviewing politicians and other elites who 
have little time and less tolerance for standard 


34Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values, p. 169; 
and The Nature of Human Values, pp. 30—34, 


35For example, a Tory who was baffled by the 
“Social Hierarchy” label described its intended mean- 
ing very clearly in answering a later question: “I do 
not believe in a classless society. You’ve got to havea 
hierarchy. And the hierarchy I hope will be based on 
merit. But you can’t get rid of the hierarchy or you 
have a scramble.” This respondent appears to hold the 
value but did not recognize its label in the instrument. 
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scales. Still, the technique lacks multiple in- 
dicators and must therefore be examined with 
circumspection to insure that it adequately 
assesses respondents’ outlooks. 

In developing a British version of the value 
instrument, we felt it was desirable to explore 
validations for British subjects by correlating 
their ranking data with scores on better-known 
scales.3© Since few politicians are eager to serve 
social science in this capacity, validations were 
pursued with 61 undergraduates at Oxford and 
the London School of Economics who com- 
pleted, under the supervision of project staff, 
both the value ranking form and Allport-Ver- 
non-Lindzey value scales. 

The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Val- 
ues (A-V-L) characterizes people by their dom- 
inant interests which include political, social 
and economic types.37 Combining responses to 
120 statements, the A-V-L produces scores for 
each type and is one of the best-regarded and 
most frequently used value measures. Admi- 
nistered to thousands of subjects over several 
decades, it has demonstrated substantial test- 
retest reliability and external validity. Since it 
measures values defined as dominant interests 
rather than the ideals sought in ranking instru- 
ments, this should work against the proposed 
validation by depressing correlations between 
the two scales. 

Among all possible relationships between 
value ranks and A-V-L political, social, and 
economic scores, 37 percent proved significant 
at the .05 level or better; Pearson product- 
moment correlations ranged between .21 and 
51. This seems an impressive outcome, par- 
ticularly since the value-ranking items were not 
constructed with a view to their relevance for 
A-V-L categories. Most importantly, nearly 
every relationship represents a meaningful re- 
sult when interpreted in the British context. 
For example, Allport-Vernon-Lindzey define 
their political type as a man interested primari- 
ly in power; and, “Strong Leadership” and 
“Authority” are the outstanding value ranking 


36A series of studies, largely American, have 
demonstrated that ranked values produce substantial 
and meaningful contrasts among groups differentiated 
by age, occupation, education, race, income and 
religion. Similarly, values measured by Rokeach’s 
instrument have been related to a variety of beliefs 
including attitudes toward the Vietnam War and civil 
rights demonstrations, and to behaviors such as church 
attendance and joining civil rights organizations. See, 
Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values and The 
Nature of Human Values. 


37G. Allport, P. Vernon and G. Lindzey, Study of 
Values, 3rd ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1970). 
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correlates of these political scores. Likewise, 
A-V-L social types, characterized by a love of 
people, give top marks to “Cooperation,” 
“Consultation” and “Community.” They are 
also said to reject the outlooks of economic 
men, finding them cold and inhuman. Con- 
sistent with this expectation, social and eco- 
nomic types take up opposite positions in the 
ranking data: every value related to the scores 
of both displays a positive sign in one case and 
a negative sign in the other. 

The ranking instrument apparently measures 
values captured by a well-known scale, accord- 
ing to interpretable patterns. Its validity was 
further explored by correlating value ranks with 
policy opinions which values, as organizing 
principles, are expected to structure. Student 
subjects responded to items on curbing strikes, 
increasing pensions and extending nationaliza- 
tion;38 these views were related to their values 
at the .05 level or better in 41 out of 108 cells, 
with correlations ranging from .21 to .72. 
Again, the relationships are quite compre- 
hensible: those in favor of curbing strikes were 
well-disposed toward ‘“‘Property’’; support for 
increasing pensions was related to “Equality” 
ranks; and, pro-nationalization respondents 
were in “Socialism’s”’ vanguard. 

Thus far we have reviewed the value instru- 
ment’s development and administration, as well 
as reliability and validity experiments using 
students and other members of the public. Now 
I should like to see whether or not it works for 
politicians. 


38The items are: Do you think the government 
should have the authority to curb strikes, or should it 
not have this authority? Do you feel the government 
should spend more on pensions, spend less, or should 
spending for pensions remain about as it is now? There 
is a lot of talk about nationalizing industry. Alterna- 
tive views range from nationalizing many more in- 
dustries to denationalizing many of the industries now 
nationalized. What do you feel should be done? 
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Candidates, Members of Parliament 
and Content Analysis 


Politicians mobilize in like-minded groups to 
pursue political goals. This section probes the 
value-ranking technique’s validity with a 
straightforward criterion: its capacity to segre- 
gate politicians from opposing political camps. 
Does the instrument measure what are regarded 
as major value cleavages between members of 
different political parties? Does it capture 
values reflected in their verbal behavior—in 
discussions of institutions and public policy? 


Tories and Socialists. Tories and Socialists 
disagree about the public interest; by applying 
different criteria they reach quite different 
conclusions. Their political battles are seen by 
many participants and voters alike as a clash 
between two sets of values, between two 
understandings of what is politically desirable 
and how it might best be achieved.2? We wish 
to know whether the ranking technique is 
attuned to these value differences, or whether, 
as one MP put it, “Yes, well it’s not much more 
than pin-pricking. There you are.”’ 

Before we compare the responses of Con- 
servative and Labour MPs, it will be instructive 
to set each alongside those of their party’s 
candidates who were defeated in the 1970 
general election.4° If the instrument is measur- 


3° Beer, British Polities in the Collectivist Age; 
o “Great Britain: Opposition with a Capital 


40For project purposes unrelated to this validity 
analysis, candidates fighting losing causes, usually as a 
service to their party, were isolated from the popula- 
tion. Similar considerations also excluded former 
members of Parliament, thus reducing the sampling 
frame to candidates who had never been MPs and who 
came closest to entering Parliament in 1970. From 
their ranks was drawn a random sample of 120 
individuals, 89 percent of whom were interviewed and 
filled in the same value form as did MPs. 


Table 1. Comparison of Value Ranking by Candidates and Members of Parliament* 


Percent Assigning Each Value High Ranks (1, 2 or 3) 





Mean Difference Mean Difference 
Between Mean Difference Between 
Conservative Between Conservative 
Candidates and Labour Candidates MPs and 
Conservative MPs and Labour MPs Labour MPs 
%) b) (%) 
Value List A 6.0 39 28.9 
Value List B 7.2 4.2 34.4 
Value List C 5.6 4.6 13.8 
Value List D 6.0 4.6 26.0 





*Compares groups by percentage of respondents who rank each value first, second or third. Entries for the lists 
(nine values per list) are mean differences between the groups being compared. 
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ing political values satisfactorily, we should 
expect to find much closer resemblance be- 
tween candidates and MPs from the same party 
than between MPs on difserent sides of the 
political fence. 

A party’s candidates and MPs can be com- 
pared by the percentage within each group 
which awarded a given value top marks, scoring 
it either first, second, or third in its list. Table 1 
summarizes these comparisons. The first two 
columns report mean differences, for each value 
list, between candidates and MPs. These gaps 
are ‘quite small: of all 72 individual value 
comparisons (36 Conservative and 36 Labour) 
only a half-dozen distinguish candidates and 
MPs by more than 10 percent. The similarity 
between each party’s candidates and its mem- 
bers of Parliament is remarkably consistent: at 
the .05 level there are virtually no significant 
value differences between them. Even raising 
the significance level to a more generous .10 
merely produces a total of 13 significant 
differences, and modest ones at that. Candi- 
dates are a faithful image of MPs from their 
own political camp. 

By contrast, Conservative and Labour mem- 
bers of Parliament are poles apart. They refer to 
one another as “the other side,” and so they 
are: unlike the family resemblance between 
candidates and MPs, every value comparison 
save one produces differences which are sta- 
tistically significant, usually at the .001 level. 
The percentage gaps involved are summarized 
for each value list in the third column of Table 
1. Individual values separating Tories and So- 
cialists most sharply are the familiar ones found 
in journalistic accounts: “Social Equality,” 
“Economic Equality,” “Freedom,” “Social- 
ism,” “Social Planning” and “Public Order.”41 
For each, party differences in assigning the top 
three ranks exceeded 40 percent. Before these 
data were analyzed, predictions about relative 
party preferences for different values were 
derived from the commentaries already cited.42 
Despite considerable ambiguity and sometimes 
disagreement among sources, if was possible to 
single out one party as likely to be more 
favorable than the other toward 30 of the value 
items. Twenty-seven of those predictions were 
confirmed. 

The Labour movement’s goals, which define 
its socialist essence, are deeply concerned with 


4lsee, for example, Paul Johnson, “What is a 
Socialist?” New Statesman (29 September 1972), 
421 —22; and Timothy Raison, “What is a Tory?” New 
Statesman (6 October 1972), 463-64. 


42See footnote 17. 
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equality; this is the value said to mark best the 
divide between Labour and Conservative mem- 


bers of Parliament.43 That divide is very broad 
indeed; with “Social Equality” it was the 
largest in the analysis: while 93 percent of 
Labour MPs ranked this value first, second or 
third, only 37 percent of their Conservative 
colleagues did so. Tory ambivalence toward 
“Social Equality” was expressed this way: 


I don’t like “Social Equality.” ... That’s not 
being fair, I do like “Social Equality.” ï am a 
great believer that when the Lord made us he 
made us equal in his sight. But I believe each of 
us has different qualities. 


During the age of democratic revolutions, 
equality and freedom were allies in a struggle 
for political rights. But more recently, issues 
have shifted to social and economic ground 
where Socialists push hard for equality, and 
freedom becomes increasingly identified with 
defending the status quo; contemporary con- 
flicts often pit the one against the other. Many 
Socialists have a very high regard for freedom, 
particularly as it applies to conscience issues of 
censorship and morality. Yet, when forced to 
choose, they opt for “Social Equality” as 
relatively more desirable because, “ ‘Freedom,’ 
free choice, well yes ... but not the choices of 
a private capitalist society which I believe are 
unreal and conditioned.” Table 2 compares 
Conservative and Labour MPs by their relative 
rankings for “Freedom” and “Social Equality.” 

Four out of five Tories in Table 2 prefer 
“Freedom” to “Social Equality.” This propor- 
tion is reversed among Socialists who suspect 
that freedom’s unintended consequences may 
harm the weak, a misgiving sustained by Tory 
tendencies to dress out the symbol in free 
enterprise and laissez-faire: “Freedom of the 
individual is what I want; freedom to say what I 
want, freedom to start a business if I wanted, 
freedom to have property ... they are all part 
of the same thing.” Equality and freedom are 
closely associated with “‘Meritocracy,” an ideal 
no longer as popular among Socialists as it once 
was. Despite the efforts of left-wing critics to 
drape this albatross round Labour MPs’ 
shoulders, only 7 percent of them ranked it 
first, second, or third, as compared to 40 
percent on the Tory side. Meritocracy became 
tarnished in socialist eyes through scuffles 
between opportunity for the underprivileged 


43T. B. Bottomore, Elites and Society (New York: 
Basic Books, 1964); Beer, British Politics in the 
Collectivist Age. Equality is also the key value which 
orders Americans along a left-right dimension: Ro- 
keach, The Nature of Human Values. 
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versus opportunity for the able.44 Inequality 
based on merit is still inequality: “You know, I 
get worried about who decides what’s merit,” 
or, as another Labour member said: “ ‘Meri- 
tocracy,’ advancement by merit, yes, although 
it’s going to mean a very unequal society ... 
Pm not terribly in favour.” 

My purpose is not to explicate Tory and 
Socialist belief systems in every respect, but 
rather to determine whether the value instru- 
ment measures meaningful distinctions between 
them. One additional example, then, should 
suffice. The road to “Social Equality” and 
“Economic Equality” is laid by “Social Plan- 
ning,” a means value on which Labour members 
led Conservatives by 53 percent. Allied with 
“Social Planning” are preferences for “Ra- 
tionalism”’ and “Intelligence,” ideals pushed to 
the background by Tories in favor of what they 
characterize as an “empirical approach.’45 
These are all well-known value differences 
between Britian’s political parties—the litmus 
tests used by many commentators to dis- 
tinguish red from blue political interests. To 
this extent, the value-ranking technique pro- 
duces an adequate performance: it generates 
data that tally with impressionistic accounts of 
political allegiance. 

The instrument is also sensitive to factional- 
ism within political parties. Conservative MPs 
were active in the right-wing Monday Club and 
in P.E.S.T. (Pressure for Economic and Social 
Toryism), a ginger group on the party’s progres- 
sive flank. In the same way, social democrats, 
who are seen as Labour’s moderates, can be 
contrasted with members of the Tribune 


44C. A. R. Crosland, The Future of Socialism, rev. 
ed. (New York: Schocken Books, 1963). 


45The conservative perspective is: “I think God in 
his infinite wisdom gave it to no man to know how to 
solve every problem ... different groups of people 
warring with one another over different ideas is a 
much more efficient system than somebody who plans 
from above and says, ‘Well boys, here are the tablets; 
now you can do it this way.’ ” 
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Group, keepers of the socialist conscience. 
Taken together, these four factions represent 
successive steps on Westminster’s ideological 
continuum extending from right to left. And 
their composite scores on nearly half the value 
items are distributed in exactly the same way. 
With “Public Order,” for instance, the per- 
centdges of respondents ranking it first, second, 
or third are: Monday Club (71); P.E.S.T. (39), 
social democrats (12); and Tribune Group (03). 


Content Analysis. Another approach to assess- 
ing the instrument’s validity is to determine 
whether values measured by its paper-and- 
pencil technique are reflected in respondents’ 
verbal behavior, in themes which they bring 
forward when discussing institutions and policy 
problems. 

Those interviewed were asked to tell us what 
they regarded as the essential features of a real 
democracy. Encouraged to develop this in 
whatever direction seemed most important to 
them personally, they offered a synopsis of 
characteristics which often included participa- 
tion and freedom. Two coders, whose inter- 
coder reliability score was 77 percent on 
participation and 87 percent with freedom, 
examined the transcripts for the presence of 
these themes. The difficult cases were reviewed 
and either recoded by agreement or discraded 
from the analysis. Table 3 describes the rela- 
tionship between individual propensities to 
mention each theme and value ranks for “Par- 
ticipatory Democracy” and “Freedom.” 


Many MPs are wary of participatory 
democracy’s crowded corridors of power. Some 
introduced the topic only to criticize its popu- 
list implications; others stressed the need to 
listen to constituents’ grievances, a theme not 
counted as participation for present purposes. 
But those who did mention participation in a 
favorable light were, by and large, the same 
people who graded “Participatory Democracy” 
high on the value instrument: two-thirds of 
them placed this ideal among the top three in 
its list, in contrast to only 30 percent of their 
colleagues (Kendall’s Q = .66). They talked 


Table 2. Relative Ranks for Freedom and Social Equality by Party Membership 


Relative Value Ranks 


Percent ranking “Freedom” over “Social Equality” 
Percent ranking “Social Equality” over “Freedom” 


Party Membership 
Conservative MPs Labour MPs 
(N = 209) (N = 213) 
(%) (%) 
85 21 
As 19 
100 100 
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about the desirability of greater participation in 
local constituencies and communities, in na- 
tional politics and, moving left across the 
political spectrum, in industry and other insti- 
tutions as well: “And I want massive participa- 
tion in democratic institutions. I think our 
schools should involve the children and their 
parents; factories should involve the workers 
and the technicians. I want to democratize all 
institutions and make them what I call publicly 
accountable.” Similarly, 73 percent of the 
respondents who mentioned freedom as an 
essential feature of democracy had awarded 
“Freedom” top ranks, while only 58 percent of 
those to whom it was less salient did likewise 
(Kendall’s Q = .32). Reference was often made 
to freedom of religion, freedom of political 
activity and, above all, freedom of speech: 


Government by consent, that’s democracy. 
Now that to me is very valuable largely because 
of its by-products and the most important of its 
by-products being freedom of speech, freedom 
to write, freedom to argue. Democracy to me is 
great because it generates freedom. 


Members of Parliament also spoke at con- 
siderable length about unemployment, a topic 
we introduced by asking them how critical a 
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problem unemployment actually is. Almost 
everyone said unemployment was undesirable, 
but some saw it exclusively as an electoral 
issue: “Well, party-politically it is crucial. 
Second to prices, and very nearly equal top, 
unemployment is a factor which does affect 
elections, will affect the next election.” Others 
analyzed it abstractly as a waste of resources or 
consequence of automation. Still others found 
it difficult to think beyond “the layabouts and 
unemployables in my constituency.” Coders 
searched for something else, a compassion 
theme which referred to the unemployed’s 
humiliation and suffering; these themes were 
identified with an inter-coder reliability of 74 
percent. For example: “As one who knows 
what unemployment is, and I saw plenty of it 
in the thirties, I know how it can rot a man’s 
will to even want to live. He loses his self- 
respect and everything.” Table 3 shows that 
respondents who introduced compassion 
themes were likely to have ranked ‘“‘Compas- 
sion” in first place, considerably more so than 
members who did not discuss the human costs 
involved (Kendall’s Q = .55). 


Table 3. Rank for Participatory Democracy, Freedom, and Compassion by Discussion of Value Themes 


Favorable Mention of Participation Theme 


Participation Theme Participation Theme 

Value Rank for Present Not Present 
“Participatory Democracy” (N = 145) (N = 230) 
High (1—3) 67% 29% 
Low (4-9) 33 n 

100 100 

Mention of Freedom Theme 
Freedom Theme Freedom Theme 

Value Rank for Present Not Present 
“Freedom” N = 152) N = 223) 
High (1-3) 73% i 58% 
Low (4-9) 27 42 

100 100 

Mention of Compassion Theme 
Compassion Theme Compassion Theme 

Value Rank for Present Not Present 
“Compassion”’* (N = 205) (N = 202) 
High (1) 63% 30% 
Low (2-9) 37 10 

100 100 





*Since half the respondents scored “Compassion” number one in its list, this rank is set out by itself as the 


high score. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


This inquiry has examined values as in- 
telligible components of politicians’ belief 
systems and has explored the extent to which 
they can be adequately studied through quanti- 
tative techniques. Thus far, evidence is en- 
couraging on both points. The ranking instru- 
ment seems an efficient tool for describing 
values and analyzing their role in guiding 
political attitudes and behavior. 

Tape recordings indicate that MPs in- 
terpreted the exercise much as intended and 
illuminate some of the structure and nuance in 
their value systems. Likewise, the transcripts 
identify difficulties with assumptions upon 
which the measure is based and also suggest 
improvements in-its administration. Reducing 
the number of value items, for instance, would 
help minimize fatigue and dissatisfaction with 
the technique; two lists rather than four should, 
I believe, prove considerably easier to ad- 
minister. 

Ranked values did not appear to suffer 
unduly from social desirability or order effects. 
And Rokeach’s versions of the value survey 
have established unusually strong test-retest 
reliabilities over periods.of up to 12 weeks. 
Validity investigations, pursued through pre- 
tests with British university students, produced 
interpretable relationships between value-rank- 
ing data and the Aliport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values as well as subjects’ policy opinions. 
These results were followed up by further 
validity assessments which found that value 
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data tapped familiar cleavages between poli- 
ticians from different political camps and cap- 
tured more subtle conflict dimensions by dis- 
tinguishing ideological factions on the right and 
left of each parliamentary party. Finally, values 


“measured by the instrument’s paper-and-pencil 


technique were successfully related to verbal 
behavior in themes respondents put forward 
when discussing democratic institutions and 
public policy. . 

A remarkable tool—but of what use is it? 
Values have received such little notice from 
survey research that one wonders what might 
be done with them even if a satisfactory 
measure is available. Many psychologists and 
sociologists who have studied values suggest 
that they constitute the core of an individual’s 
belief system, that values are basic principles 
which people use to guide their beliefs and 
behavior. Thus, value data should-help explain 
differences in politicians’ policy preferences, 
norms and perceptions of organizations and 
situations; they should also help explain be- 
havior such as cross-voting, role priorities or 
participation in factions which attempt to 
influence party policy. Although values are 
sometimes suspected of being rationalizations 
for underlying drives, it is surely obvious that 
politicians can and do curb their impulse 
satisfaction in order to pursue long-range goals. 
There are, in fact, no convincing reasons to 
belittle values as symbolic flags with little 
relevance for behavior. They deserve serious 
investigation. as significant components of poli- 
tical belief systems. 
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Many students of citizen participation claim that one solution to the problem of political . 
inequality in liberal democracies lies in the establishment of direct participatory channels in 
decentralized socioeconomic and political institutions similar to those found in Yugoslavia. Others 
argue that the availability of participatory channels in the workplace leads to the domination of 
these channels by a technocratic elite. Still other students of participation in Yugoslavia claim that 
participatory channels are dominated by the political elite, the League of Communists. 

In this paper, we examine this set of conflicting hypotheses by using data which come from an 
extensive survey of participatory activities in four Yugoslav republics. Our findings are consistent 
with the interpretation that workers’ councils open channels for a more technocratically oriented 
participation. When it comes to other kinds of activity, affiliation with the League is more 
important than socioeconomic or professional status in determining who participates. But because 
League members come disproportionately from upper-status groups, there is not a marked 
difference in the extent to which membership in workers’ councils and participation in other kinds 
of activity are biased in favor of the advantaged segments of Yugoslav society. In each case, but for 


different reasons, it is the upper-status citizen who is likely to be active. 


Yugoslav workers’ councils are of great 
interest to the student of political participation. 
They provide direct participatory opportunities 
within small and proximate units. They give 
citizens a chance to take part in decisions about 
an aspect of their lives which they understand 
well and to which they devote a great deal of 
time. They give citizens a fuller opportunity to 
control decisions which affect their everyday 
life. At least, so argue advocates of participa- 
tory democracy and the Yugoslavs.! 

But there are a number of questions that one 
can raise about workers’ councils in Yugoslavia 
before they can be considered to be a model for 
participatory institutions elsewhere. Some of 
these include: Do workers’ councils exercise 
real authority? Do they perhaps limit the 
extent of actual workers’ control by co-opting 
workers into a management role? Are the 
processes within workers’ councils democratic? 


Isee, for example, Paul Blumberg, Industrial 
Democracy: The Sociology of Participation (New 
York: Schocken, 1968); Robert A. Dahl, After the 
Revolution (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1970); G. David Garson and John Case, eds., Workers’ 
Control (New York: Vintage Books, 1973), pp. 
268—321; Carole Pateman, Participation and Demo- 
cratic Theory (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press; 1970). See also Bogdan Denitch, “Notes on the 
Relevance of Yugoslav Self-Management,” Politics and 
Society, 3 (Summer 1973), 473—91. For official views 
and discussion of Yugoslav self-management, see So- 
cialist Thought and Practice, a journal published in 
Belgrade. 


And, how representative of the working popula- 
tion are the councils? 

We shall concentrate on the last question. 
It is an important question for understanding 
the effect of the councils on the Yugoslav 
participatory system as well as for understand- 
ing the potential impact of such institutions in 
other systems. Workers’ councils represent new 
opportunities to participate in a setting where 
formal participatory opportunities would other- 
wise be closed to workers. We raise two sets of 
questions: 1. Do those who participate in 
workers’ councils also participate in other 
aspects of Yugoslav political life or are they 
otherwise non-participant citizens made into 
participants through the opportunities provided 
by the councils? In other words, do those who 
dominate other aspects of Yugoslav political 
life dominate the workers’ councils? 2. Are the 
participants in workers’ councils drawn from all 
levels of the work force, or are workers’ 
councils dominated by a technocratic or 
managerial elite? In other words, do those who 
ordinarily dominate the enterprise dominate 
the workers’ councils? 


2Numerous articles and books deal with the first 
three questions. See the bibliography in Goldie 
Shabad, “Participatory Democracy: The Case of Yugo- 
sire (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
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Political and Social Stratification 


We deal with the question of workers’ 
councils from the point of view of a more 
general analysis of the relationship between 
political and socioeconomic stratification. That 
general analysis is spelled out more fully else- 
where,? but brief reference to it will be useful. 
By political stratification we refer to dif- 
ferences in political activity and influence 
among citizens; by socioeconomic stratification 
we refer to differences in such social and 
economic advantages as income, material pos- 
sessions, and education. Research in a number 
of contexts supports the generalization that, all 
else being equal, those citizens who are most 
advantaged in social and economic terms will be 
more active in politics. The reason for this is 
simply that such social and economic advan- 
tages and the socialization experiences in the 
family, school and workplace associated with 
an advantaged background provide the re- 
sources (material and intellectual) and the 
motivation (a greater concern for political 
matters, a sense of efficacy, the norm that one 
ought to participate) that make it likely that 
the “haves” will take greater advantage of 
participatory opportunities than will the 
“have-nots.” 

There are, however, a number of ways in 
which the tendency for the “haves” to take 
greater advantage of participatory opportunities 
can be overcome. Most of these alternative 
“paths to participation” involve individuals’ 
affiliations with groups and institutions. The 
resources and motivations that derive from 
socioeconomic advantages are held by the 
individual as an individual; they make it more 
likely that he or she will, all else being equal, 
step forward as a participant. What may not be 
equal, however, are the institutions that link the 
citizen and the polity. Insofar as there are some 
institutions, such as political parties or volun- 
tary associations, that influence access to the 
channels of political activity, these institutions 
may modify the likelihood that citizens will be 
as active as their individual socioeconomic 
characteristics would predict. They do so by 
mobilizing those affiliated with the institutions 
to political activity or inhibiting the activity of 
the unaffiliated. 


3See Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie, Participa- 
tion in America: Political Democracy and Social 
Equality (New York: Harper & Row, 1972), Chs. 1 
and 8; and Sidney Verba, Norman H. Nie and Jae-on 
Kim, Participation and Political Equality: A Seven 
Nation Comparison (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, forthcoming). 
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The impact of such institutional recruitment 
or mobilization to political activity on the 
relationship between socioeconomic status and 
participation is, however, uncertain. If those 
affiliated with the institution come from lower 
socioeconomic levels, institutional mobilization 
will tend to reduce the overrepresentation of 
the “haves” among the participants. But if the 
“haves?” are more likely to have institutional 
affiliation, mobilization to participation 
through institutional channels will increase the 
disproportion of the “haves” in the politically 
active segment of the populace. Analysis of 
data in the United States, for instance, indicates 
that the way American parties and voluntary 
associations recruit citizens to political activity 
produces the latter effect.4 

We can consider participation in workers’ 
councils in this framework. In Yugoslavia, 
individual socioeconomic forces play a major 
role in determining who becomes an activist; as 
in other countries, those higher in socio- 
economic status are more likely to be active. In 
addition, institutional recruitment plays a 
major role, largely through the League of 
Communists. We want to analyze how these 
individual and institutional forces affect in- 
volvement in workers’ councils. 

Consider the relationship between participa- 
tion in workers’ councils and socioeconomic 
advantage. One might have contrary expecta- 
tions as to the impact of the availability of such 
participatory mechanisms within the workplace 
on the representativeness of the participant 
portion of the Yugoslav public. Such availabili- 
ty might tend to reduce the overrepresentation 
of the “haves”? in the participant population. 
Workers’ councils provide new opportunities 
for activity which ought to encourage some 
citizens to participate who were not previously 
active and this, in turn, might increase the 
representation of those lower in socioeconomic 
terms. In addition, because workers’ councils 
are found in almost all enterprises (as well as in 
sociocultural institutions such as schools, hos- 
pitals and welfare agencies), they should give 
greater participatory opportunities to produc- 
tion workers. And, insofar as there are egalitari- 
an norms that guide, if not determine, who 
should participate in workers’ councils, then 
these might further induce the more disadvan- 
taged groups to take part in workers’ council 
activity. 

On the other hand, the availability of this 
alternative mode of participation might merely 


4Verba and Nie, Chs. 11 and 12. 
SVerba, Nie and Kim, Chs. 4 and 9. 
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represent another opportunity to be seized by 
those already advantaged. This could happen in 
two ways. The chance to participate in workers’ 
councils is open only to those who are em- 
ployed in the socialist or public sector: i.e., in 
publicly owned industrial and agricultural en- 
terprises and in sociocultural institutions. Those 
who are private farmers, private entrepreneurs, 
artisans, housewives, or unemployed have no 
such opportunity. Insofar as the “eligibles” are 
already among the more advantaged in Yugo- 
slav society, participatory opportunities in the 
workplace will increase the disproportion of the 
“haves” in the activist segment of the popula- 
tion. One could argue that such a limitation of 
eligibility to those in the socialist sector may be 
unimportant, since those who are outside the 
socialist sector are barred only from taking part 
in decisions of enterprises or institutions with 
which they are not associated. But such a 
limitation may be significant for two reasons: 
insofar as the decisions of particular enterprises 
and sociocultural institutions have external 
effects on the economy and society as a whole, 
those who are ineligible for the functional 
self-management bodies may be barred from a 
sphere of decision making that does affect their 
lives. Furthermore, insofar as various forms of 
participation foster other forms—i.e., those who 
are active in workers’ councils may learn to be 
active in other ways—the opportunity to take 
part in workers’ self-management may give a 
participatory boost to those who have those 
opportunities that will make them more active 
and effective in other spheres as well.® 

In addition, participatory opportunities in 
workers’ councils might increase the participa- 
tion gap between the “haves” and the “‘have- 
nots” simply because the “haves” will take 
greater advantage of the additional opportunity 
to be active. This process, seen in politics 
outside the workplace, may be accentuated 
within the workplace by the fact that decision 
making in the workplace tends to be techno- 
cratic in nature. Workers’ self-management dif- 
fers from other participatory channels in that it 
is not only a participatory system oriented 
towards promoting egalitarian decision making 
processes and associational democracy but in 


6Numerous writers have argued that opportunities 
to participate in the private sphere provide the training 
and skills to participate politically. See, for example, 
G. D. H. Cole, Guild Socialism Restated (London: 
Leonard Parsons, 1920); Alex Inkeles, “Participant 
Citizenship in Six Developing Nations,” The American 
Political Science Review, 63 (December 1969), 
1120—41; and Pateman, Chs. 4 and 5. For a discussion 
of these issues which uses the same data upon which 
this analysis is based, see Goldie Shabad. 
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that it is also a functional-economic system 
oriented towards maximizing productivity and 
efficient performance. By their very nature, 
workers’ councils are the focal point for many 
of the conflicting values and tendencies arising 
from Yugoslavia’s simultaneous efforts to be- 
come both a modern industrial state and a 
socialist democratic society. Serving as a vehicle 
for the achievement of these two goals, 
workers’ self-management is beset by profound 
conflicts between egalitarian and technocratic 
values, between democratic and meritocratic 
criteria for participation, and between tenden- 
cies towards “‘workers’ solidarity” and tenden- 
cies towards functional and status differentia- 
tion based on expertise.” The push towards 
economic development signaled by the eco- 
nomic reforms of 1965 has tended not only to 
exacerbate these conflicts but also to shift the 
balance in favor of technocracy and its spokes- 
men, the “‘experts.”8 The more the acceptance 
of technocratic values and norms, the more will 
the highly trained and educated workers domi- 
nate workers’ councils. 

We also want to consider the relation be- 
tween the availability of workers’ councils and 
the important role the League plays in the 
process of recruitment to political activity in 
Yugoslavia. Workers’ councils might provide an 
alternative channel to meaningful participation 
for those who are not affiliated with the 
League. This would be the case if the criteria 
for membership on such councils were specific 
to the enterprise or institutions (technical 
competence or popularity with fellow workers) 
and more important than the political criteria 
(commitment to the norms of socialism and the 
fulfillment of national goals) which ideally 
characterize the League member.? On the other 


7See W. N. Dunn, “Ideology and Organization in 
Socialist Yugoslavia; Modernization and the Obso- 
lescence of Praxis,” Newsletter on Comparative 
Studies of Communism, 5 (August 1972), 21—56; 
Frank Parkin, “Class Stratification in Socialist Soci- 
eties,” British Journal of Sociology, 20 (December 
1969), 361; Miroslav Radovanovic, “Contemporary 
Yugoslav Society in Conflict with Itself,” Inter- 
national Journal of Sociology, 2 (Winter 1972—73), 
428; Sharon Zukin, Beyond Marx and Tito: Theory 
and Practice in Yugoslav Socialism (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1975). 


8For a discussion of the economic reforms and 
their political consequences, see Fred Warner Neal and 
Winston M. Fisk, “Yugoslavia Towards Market Socia _ 
ism,” Problems of Communism, 25 (Novem- 
ber-December 1966), 28—37; and Dennison [. Rus- 
sinow, “Laissez-Faire Socialism in Yugoslavia,” Ameri- 
ae a Field Staff Reports, 14 (September 


°The criteria for membership in workers’ councils 
and for the League of Communists need not be 
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hand, the existence of workers’ councils might 
enhance the relative dominance of the League 
over channels of political activity if League 
membership were the key to membership in 
such councils. In the following sections of this 
paper we will present data on participation in 
workers’ councils in Yugoslavia in order to 
assess the relationship between such activity 
and the role of socioeconomic and party 
recruitment forces. 


The Data 


The data we shall report come from a 
cross-national study of political participation in 
a number of nations. In Yugoslavia, a study was 
conducted of participatory activities in four 
republics—Croatia, Serbia, Slovenia, and Mace- 
donia.!9 We shall draw on the data collected 
from these interviews. There are, of course, 
problems in conducting survey research in a 
society such as Yugoslavia—as there are, indeed, 
in most societies. It is our strong impression, 
however, that it is possible to get valid measure- 
ments of a variety of characteristics of the 
population as long as one does not ask about 
sensitive issues. Our questions are relatively 
straightforward and concern various kinds of 
participatory activities--all fully acceptable ac- 
tivities—as well as certain individual social and 
economic characteristics. 


incompatible with each other. The role of “citizen- 


producer” and the importance of productive work are 
central to the League’s ideology. 


10These data were gathered as part of the Cross- 
National Program in Political Participation and Social 
Change, directed by Sidney Verba, Norman H. Nie and 
Jae-on Kim. The study was conducted in collaboration 
with Jan F. Triska of the Institute of Political Studies 
of Stanford University, and with Ana Barbic, Katja 
Boh, Dmitir Mircev, Pavle Novosel and Luba Stoic 
under the auspices of the Institute of Sociology and 
Philosophy in Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. The data were 
analyzed with the support of grant GS3155 of the 
U.S. National Science Foundation. 

Here we will report only those findings based on 
the combined sample of all four republics. We are well 
aware that Yugoslavia is an extremely heterogeneous 
society and that there are major ethnic, cultural and 
economic differences among the four republics sam- 
pled in our survey. A previous analysis of these data, 
however, indicates that many of the overall patterns 
concerning the various kinds of participation that we 
find based on all four republics combined, were found 
in each of the four republics as well. See Sidney Verba 
and Goldie Shabad, “Workers’ Councils and Political 
Stratification: The Yugoslav Experience” (paper pre- 
sented at the 1975 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association), Appendix I. 
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Participation in Workers’ Councils: How Much? 
How Does it Relate to Other Activities? Before 
turning to the problem of stratification within 
workers’ councils, let us consider some basic 
data on participation in Yugoslavia. Within the 
commune,!! Yugoslav citizens have a multi- 
plicity of channels, both indirect and direct, 
through which they may participate in political 
and socioeconomic affairs. Table 1 lists the 
political acts about which we asked as well as 
the proportion of our sample in the four 
Yugoslav republics who report engaging in each 
of the various kinds of political activity. The 
first eight activities are outside the self-govern- 
ment sphere and include such acts as voting, 
nomination of candidates for local office, at- 
tendance at citizens’ meetings, joining with 
others in a collective action, and contacting 
government officials regarding personal or so- 
cial problems. The last five activities in Table 1 
represent membership in various kinds of self- 
governing bodies. These include membership in 
workers’ councils (available only to those citi- 
zens employed in the socialist sector) as well as 
membership in more politically oriented self- 
government bodies such as local community 
councils, municipal councils and assemblies, 
and apartment house committees. The latter 
self-government bodies are responsible for cer- 
tain decision-making processes concerning the 
affairs of various territorial units within the 
commune and, in contrast to membership on 
workers’ councils, all citizens may participate in 
these councils. 

The data demonstrate that participation in 
self-government activities is quite widespread in 
Yugoslavia, though it is by no means universal. 
Twenty percent of those in our sample report 
having been at one time a member of a workers’ 
council and a small percentage report having 
been members of a variety of other self-manage- 
ment bodies. Interestingly, three times as many 
have been members of a workers’ council as 
have been members of a local community 
council. 

Insofar as elected membership in such a 
formal self-governing body such as a workers’ 
council or a local community council represents 
a more continuing and probably more signifi- 
cant level of activity than those activities listed 
in the top section of Table 1, it is clear that the 
workers’ council system does provide a signi- 
ficant alternative participatory opportunity for 
the Yugoslav citizenry. That one out of five of 


11The commune is the basic socio-political unit in 
Yugoslavia. Each is approximately the size of a county 
in the United States. 
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our entire sample has at one time taken part in 
such a body is, we believe, impressive. If one 
considers only those who would be eligible to 
take part in such an activity—i.e., that 48 
percent of the population employed in the 
socialist sector—one finds that 39 percent have 
taken part. 

Participation in workers’ councils is, there- 
fore, fairly widespread. It is also a different 
type of activity, different from those others 
listed on Table 1. In a previous analysis of 
participation in Yugoslavia,!12 we sought to 
determine whether or not the various political 
activities were related so as to indicate the 
existence of alternative modes of participation 
comparable to those we discovered in other 
societies.13 For our purposes here, the most 
important finding of this previous analysis of 
the modes of participation in Yugoslavia was 
that workers’ self-management stood out as a 
separate mode of activity, different from both 
participation in indirect or “regular” political 
activity (the first eight acts listed in Table 1) 
and participation in more politically-oriented 
self-government bodies. 


12Sidney Verba, Norman H. Nie, Ana Barbic, 
Galen Irwin, Henk Molleman and Goldie Shabad, “The 
Modes of Participation: Continuities in Research,” 
Comparative Political Studies, 6 (July 1973), 235—50. 


143Sidney Verba, Norman H. Nie and Jae-on Kim, 
The Modes of Democratic Participation: A Cross- 
National Comparison, Sage Professional Papers in 
Comparative Politics 01-013, 1971, pp. 15—44. 
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Workers’ Councils as an 
Alternative Channel of Participation 


We wish to compare the process by which 
citizens come to be active in workers’ councils 
with the process by which they are mobilized 
to other kinds of activity. To do this, we 
distinguish among: 

i) “Regular” political activity which in- 
cludes participation in community action groups, 
membership on nominating committees, at- 
tendance at voters’ meetings (electoral and 
non-electoral) and contacting some government 
official on a community problem. This covers a 
wide range of ways in which Yugoslavs can take 
part in political life outside of the self-manage- 
ment system and corresponds quite closely 
(with the exception of participation in the 
electoral process} to the kinds of activities 
found in other types of societies. 

2) Political self-government activity which 
includes past or present membership in local 
community and municipal councils. It repre- 
sents a parallel to workers’ council activity in 
the area of local politics. Like workers’ council 
membership, membership in a local self-govern- 
ing body such as a local community council is 
direct, elective and for a fixed term. 

3) Participation in workers’ councils which 
is based on membership (past or present) in 
such a body. 


Socioeconomic Status and Participation. We 
begin our analysis of the ways by which citizens 
come to be active in Yugoslavia by first 
examining the relationship between socioeco- 


Table 1. Percent Engaging in Thirteen Acts of Political Participation? 


Regular voters 82% 
Worked with a local group in a large-scale community action 57 
Engaged in electoral activity 45 
Attended voters’ meetings 45 
Worked with a local group in a small-scale community action 45 
Contacted an official about a personal problem 20 
Contacted an official about a social problem 11 
Member of an electoral nominating committee 9 
Self-Government Activities 

Member of a workers’ council 20 
Member of a local community council 7 
Member of an apartment or house committee 6 
Member of one or more municipal councils 4 
Member of other self-government bodies 1 


N = 2995 


4In each case, a respondent was considered to be active in relation to a particular act if he reported ever hav- 


ing engaged in it. 
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nomic status and participation. Table 2 presents 
data on the proportion of each of the three 
activist groups coming from the top third of a 
socioeconomic scale which is based on the 
individual’s income and educational level. In 
Table 2 we present percentages based both on 
the population as a whole and on the socialist 
sector only (that segment of the population 
that is eligible to participate in workers’ coun- 
cils). Our data support other findings that the 
availability of workers’ councils tends on the 
whole to provide an additional opportunity for 
those with upper socioeconomic characteristics 
to participate. Our data, furthermore, show 
that participation in workers’ councils, of the 
three kinds of activity, is the one most biased in 
favor of the “haves” in Yugoslav society. 


The greater bias of workers’ council activity 
when using the whole population as the base is 
primarily due to two factors. First, only a part 
of the population is eligible to participate in 
such activity and that segment tends to be 
heavily weighted with people from the upper 
reaches of the socioeconomic scale. Fifty-five 
percent of the eligible segment comes from the 
top third of the scale, while only ten percent 
come from the bottom third. In contrast, 54 
percent of the ineligible segment come from the 
bottom third of the socioeconomic scale and 
only 11 percent from the top third. Second, 
even among those eligible to participate, the 
selection process is such that the better-edu- 
cated and more affluent citizen is more likely 
to become a member of a workers’ council. 
Thus, when we consider the socialist sector 
only, we find that participation in workers’ 
councils continues to be skewed in the direc- 
tion of the “haves” in Yugoslav society. 

No such bias occurs in regular political 
activity because it is more widespread through- 
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out Yugoslav society and, thus, a more repre- 
sentative group of people engages in it. This 
difference is also the result of the particular 
kind of participation—functional and techno- 
cratic—entailed in membership in workers’ 
councils, which distinguishes it from regular 
political activity. When we compare workers’ 
council activity with participation in political 
self-government bodies, however, we find little 
difference in the proportions of workers’ coun- 
cil members and political self-government ac- 
tivists who are upper-status citizens. Both types 
of activists come disproportionately from the 
“haves.” That there is so little difference be- 
tween the two activist groups in this respect, 
despite the fact that political self-government is 
even less widespread than membership in 
workers’ councils, only serves to highlight the 
potency of socioeconomic factors coupled with 
the functional nature of workers’ council activi- 
ty in determining who becomes an activist in 
workers’ self-management.!4 


14 Analysis of the occupational composition of the 
three activist types show a similar pattern of greater 
upper-status bias in relation to workers’ self-manage- 
ment activity than in relation to other kinds of 
activity. Skilled workers are more likely to be workers’ 
council members than unskilled workers; and highly 
educated white collar employees are more likely to be 
workers’ council activists than more poorly educated 
white collar employees. A single exception to the 
greater bias of workers’ self-management in com- 
parison with other kinds of activity is the greater 
overrepresentation of skilled blue-collar workers 
among workers’ council members than among other 
activist types. In this sense, workers’ councils do 
provide a participatory opportunity for a group that 
would otherwise be relatively inactive in politics. See 
Verba and Shabad, pp. 32—36; and Shabad, Ch. 5. 

Data gathered over two decades indicate that the 
bias of workers’ council activity towards the better 
educated white collar employee is increasing dra- 
matically, especially since the introduction of the 
1965 economic reforms. See Shabad, Ch. 8. 


Table 2. Proportion of Activists Types? Who are Upper Status Citizens 


Total 
Regular political activists? 
Political self-government activists? 
Workers’ council members 


From From 
Whole Population Socialist Sector 

33% 33% 

23 26 

41 47 

66 41 


awe present only the proportion of activist types who are upper status citizens since that for lower status citi- 
zens is the mirror image of the data presented above. See Verba and Shabad, p. 30. 

bThese activists engage in varying amounts of regular political activity, i.e., attending voters’ meetings, par- 
ticipating in communal actions, contacting governmental officials—but do not participate in either of the self- 


government bodies. 


‘These self-government activists also engage in regular political activity but do not participate in workers’ 


self-management. 


dT his group also engages in regular political activity but does not participate in political self-government 


councils. 
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Organizational Affiliation and Participation. In 
addition to socioeconomic status, organiza- 
tional affiliation also plays a significant role in 
mobilizing citizens into the political process. 
One of the major channels of Yugoslav political 
activity is membership in the League of Com- 
munists. League members are expected to be 
leading participants who set an example for the 
rest of society. One would expect therefore, in 
part because workers’ councils play such a 
leading role in Yugoslav socioeconomic life, 
that members of workers’ councils will come 
disproportionately from the League’s ranks. 
Though League membership is not a formal 
requisite for workers’ council membership, the 
kind of person who would be a League member 
is also likely to take an active role in workers’ 
councils. (It may also work the other way 
around, however. Very often politically active 
citizens are recruited into the Party, or they 
may join the Party because it is an additional 
and important vehicle for upward mobility in 
Yugoslav society.)15 On the other hand, 
workers’ councils may provide an alternative 
participatory channel for those who are not 
affiliated with the League. This would be so if 
technocratic and professional criteria are more 
important for participation in the workplace 
than political or ideological criteria. 

Table 3 presents the proportions of the three 
activist groups who are members of the League 
of Communists. Column 1 uses the whole 
population as the base; column 2 considers only 
the socialist sector. The data in Table 3 
illustrate the importance of League membership 
for both types of self-government activity. 
Self-government activist types are more likely 
to be League members than are those who 
engage solely in regular political activity.!° 
Close to one-third of workers’ council members 
and political self-government activists are 
League members compared with 7 percent of 
regular political activists. But while League 
membership enhances the likelihood that one 
will be a workers’ council participant, party 
affiliation plays a more important role in 
relation to political self-government involve- 
ment than in relation to participation in 
workers’ self-management. This is even more 


15See Garson, p. 36; Parkin, 364. 


161f we distinguish regular political activists accord- 
ing to their degree of activity, we find that within the 
eligible population, those who engage in high amounts 
of regular political activity are more likely to be 
League members than are workers’ council members. 
See Verba and Shabad, pp. 39—46, for a more detailed 
analysis of the relationship between party affiliation 
and participation. 
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evident when we consider the data for the 
socialist sector. Within the eligible population, 
political self-government activity depends much 
more heavily on League membership than does 
workers’ self-management. Forty-four percent 
of political self-government activists are League 
members compared with 26 percent of workers’ 
council activists. 

The data on League affiliation differ from 
those for socioeconomic status. They suggest 
that League affiliation, though important for 
both kinds of self-government activity, is less 
important in relation to workers’ councils than 
in relation to political self-government. The 
socioeconomic data tell the opposite story. 
Membership in workers’ councils is more close- 
ly related to socioeconomic status than are 
other activities. This contrast tells us a great 
deal about the different recruitment processes 
to these various kinds of activities. 


Socioeconomic Status and Organizational Af- 
filiation: Their Interaction. We can get a more 
complete picture by looking at the way in 
which League membership interrelates with 
socioeconomic status in determining who be- 
comes an activist in Yugoslav society. We can 
do this by examining how socioeconomic status 
and League membership affect what we have 
called regular political activity. 

Figure 1 plots the relationship between 
socioeconomic level (on the horizontal axis) 
and the level of regular political activity (on the 
vertical axis). The latter is measured by a scale 
summarizing the individual’s level of regular 
political activity where the mean for the popu- 
lation is zero and the standard deviation of the 
scale is 100. Negative scores mean that the 
individual participates below the mean for the 
population as a whole. We plot this relationship 
between socioeconomic level and regular poli- 
tical activity for the whole population as well as 
for three population groups: members of the 
League of Communists, members of the So- 
cialist Alliance!7 (who are not also members of 
the League), and those unaffiliated with either. 

When we look at the population as a whole, 
we see a moderately sharp relationship between 
socioeconomic status and political activity: the 
higher the socioeconomic level, the more active 
one is. However, when we look at the various 
population groups differentiated by their affili- 


17The Socialist Alliance is a mass organization of 
over 8 million members. While League members as 
well as nonmembers belong to the Socialist Alliance, it 
accepts the basic premises of the League and its 
leadership come primarily from League members. 
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ation or lack of affiliation with sociopolitical 
institutions, we find that institutional affilia- 
tion plays a much bigger role than socio- 
economic status in determining who becomes a 
regular political activist. All League members, 
no matter what their socioeconomic level, are 
high in regular political activity. Socialist Alli- 
ance members are moderate regular political 
activists, but, again, socioeconomic status plays 
no particular role. And those affiliated with 
neither the League nor the Alliance are rela- 
tively inactive, no matter what their socio- 
economic level. The data suggest that institu- 
tional affiliation (especially with the League) is 
both a necessary and sufficient condition for 
high levels of regular political activity in Yugo- 
slavia.!8 If you are not a member of the League 
you do not engage in high levels of activity no 
matter what your socioeconomic status. If you 
are affiliated with neither of the two your 
political activity level is low no matter what 
your socioeconomic status. Thus, these two 
institutions clearly represent major keys to 
active political life in Yugoslavia. 

The data also make clear how League mem- 
bership relates to socioeconomic status in af- 
fecting who engages in regular political activity 
in Yugoslavia. Note that the line relating 


18This is not to say, however, that nonmembers do 
not participate. Their participation rate is, never- 
theless, substantially lower than that of Alliance or 
League members. See Jan F. Triska and Ana Barbic, 
“Evaluating Citizen Performance on the Community 
Level: Does Party Affiliation in Yugoslavia Make a 
Difference?” (unpublished paper, 1975). 
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socioeconomic level to political activity for the 
whole population slopes upward but is flat 
within the various groups defined by their 
institutional connections. The reason is that the 
presence or absence of League membership 
erases the effect of socioeconomic status. But 
League members come disproportionately from 
those high on the socioeconomic scale, while 
the unaffiliated come disproportionately from 
those low on the socioeconomic scale. This is 
shown in Table 4 which indicates the sharp 
overrepresentation of the “haves” among League 
members—71 percent of the League members 
come from the top one-third of the socio- 
economic scale and only 6 percent from the 
bottom third.!? This means that League affilia- 
tion plays a dual role in the relationship 
between socioeconomic level and political acti- 
vity. On the one hand, because League mem- 
bers tend to be very active and unaffiliated 
citizens tend to be much less active (regardless 
of their socioeconomic status), League mem- 
bership represents an institutional channel to 


„regular. political activity that bypasses the path 


to participation deriving from the individual’s 
socioeconomic resources and motivations. But 
because League affiliation is so closely associ- 
ated with socioeconomic level, the activist 
population comes disproportionately from the 
more affluent and better educated. On the 
whole, then, the League is the channel into 
political activity for the “haves” of Yugoslav 
society. 


197 ooking at the same data in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way, 2 percent of those low on our socio- 


Table 3. Proportion of Activist Types Who are League Members 


Total 
Regular political activists 
Political self-government activists 
Workers’ Council members 


Table 4. Socioeconomic Characteristics of League of Communists Members 
and Socialist Alliance Members 


Socioeconomic Level Unaffiliated 
Lowest 1/3 46% 
Middle 1/3 34 
Highest 1/3 _20 

100 


4But not League. 
bpossibly also Alliance members. 


From From 
Whole Population Socialist Sector 
15% 26% 
7 15 
30 44 
26 26 
Alliance League 
Members Members 
25% 6% 
39 23 
36 n 
100 100 
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Figure 2 which shows the interrelationship 
among socioeconomic status, party affiliation 
and participation in political self-government, 
parallels the pattern found in relation to regular 
political activity. Figure 2 takes the same form 
as Figure 1, but the vertical axis contains a 
measure of activity in political self-govern- 
ment—i.e., the proportion of a group active in 
such bodies.2° As with regular political activi- 
ty, there is a fairly strong relationship between 
socioeconomic level and participation for the 
population as a whole: the higher one’s socio- 
economic level, the more likely one is to be 
active. Those high on the socioeconomic scale 
are four times as likely to be members of 


economic scale are members of the League, while 26 
percent of those in the top third of the scale are 
League members. 


20The variables on the vertical axis in Figure 1 and 
Figures 2, 3 and 4 are not equivalent in the absolute 
sense, but they do allow us to highlight the different 
ways in which the two forces—socioeconomic re- 
sources and institutional recruitment—interact in rela- 
tion to regular political activity, political self-govern- 
ment and participation in workers’ councils. 
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self-governing bodies in the political sphere 
than are those low on the scale. But like regular 
political activity, affiliation with a political 
institution, especially with the League, plays a 
much bigger role than does socioeconomic 
level. The data suggest once again that if one is 
affiliated with the League, one is much more 
likely to participate in political self-government 
councils, regardless of socioeconomic status. 
The League represents a major key to this kind 
of political activity as well. | 

Figure 3 contrasts the patterns found in 
relation to regular political activity and to 
political self-government activity with that 
found in relation to participation in workers’ 
councils. It takes the same form as Figures 1 
and 2, but the vertical axis now represents a 
measure of activity in workers’ councils—i.e., 
the proportion of a group active in workers’ 
councils. - 

Figure 3 does show that those affiliated with 
the League are more likely to be active in 
workers’ councils no matter what their socio- 
economic level. This is seen in the fact that the 
line for League members is well above that for 
the unaffiliated (as well as above that for 


102 


League Members 


23 
OES Alliance Only 


Population as a Whole 


—33 
Unaffiliated 





High 


Socioeconomic Status 


Regular Political Activity here is a standardized additive scale (electoral 
activity, communal activity, and contacting with a social referent—political 


self-government not included). 


Figure 1. Regular Political Activity 
by Socioeconomic Status and Party Affiliation 
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Alliance members) at each socioeconomic level. 
But in contrast with Figure 1 on regular 
political activity and Figure 2 on participation 
in political self-government, League affiliation 
is neither necessary nor sufficient for activity in 
workers’ councils. Among those who are 
League members, among those who are So- 
cialist Alliance members, and among those 
affiliated with neither institution, socio- 
economic level still plays a major role (a fact 
reflected in the positive slope for each of the 
lines). In other words, the individual resources 
associated with socioeconomic level play a 
major role in determining who will become a 
workers’ council member. 

Some comparison of Figures 1 and 3 will 
make this clear. Consider the League members 
from the lowest third of the socioeconomic 
scale. When it comes to regular political activi- 
ty, they participate about one standard devia- 
tion above the mean for the whole population 
and about as much as do those League members 
from the top of the socioeconomic hierarchy 
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(Figure 1). For this group, affiliation with the 
League appears to be sufficient to overcome the 
low potential for political activity that one 
would expect from a group near the bottom of 
the sociceconomic scale. Compare this with the 
situation for the same group when it comes to 
membership in workers’ councils (Figure 3). 
While a greater proportion of League members 
than non-League members at each socio- 
economic level participate in workers’ councils, 
there is nevertheless a 30-percentage-point dif- 
ference in frequency of membership between 
those League members low on the socio- 
economic scale and those high on the scale. 

A similar comparison can be made of those 
whose institutional characteristics would be 
likely to lower their activity level, but whose 
individual social characteristics would be likely 
to raise that activity level. These are the high 
socioeconomic status citizens unaffiliated with 
either the League or the Alliance. As Figure 1 
shows, they are quite inactive in relation to 
regular political activity; no more active indeed 


15 
Socialist Alliance 


High 


Socioeconomic Status 


(Note: Socioeconomic division based on 1/3’s of the total population.) 


Figure 2. Percent Members of Political Self-Government Councils 
by Socioeconomic Level and Party Affiliation 
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than those unaffiliated citizens from the bot- 
tom third of the socioeconomic scale. Their 
individual resources appear to play little role in 
their level of regular political activity. The lack 
of League affiliation seems to explain their low 
political activity. Compare the situation with 
that found in Figure 3 in connection with 
participation in workers’ councils. A much 
greater proportion of unaffiliated citizens from 
the upper socioeconomic level are active in 
workers’ councils than are unaffiliated citizens 
low on the socioeconomic scale. 

The contrast between Figures 1 and 3 (and 
the similar contrast between Figures 2 and 3) 
highlights the special nature of the recruitment 
process to workers’ councils. As with other 
activists in Yugoslavia, affiliation with the 
League of Communists plays a major role in 


connection with membership in workers’ coun-° 


cils, but it is not the sole criterion for such 
activity. The individual resources associated 
with higher socioeconomic level also play a 
role. Indeed, they appear to play the more 
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important role—the difference between some- 
one in and out of the League is, on the whole, 
not as great as the difference betwéen those 
high and low on the socioeconomic scale when. 
it comes to participation in workers’ councils. 

Figure 4 repeats the data for Figure 3, but 
for the. population employed in the socialist 
sector. This eliminates any effects of the 
differential eligibility for participation in work- 
ers’ councils across social groups. It presents a. 
pattern quite similar to that in Figure 3 and 
would lead to no major modification of the 
overall conclusions reached from that Figure. 
The pattern found in Figure 4 reflects how 
workers’ council members are recruited from 
the available pool of participants. League affili- 
ation is important; the League member is more 
likely to be active in workers’ councils. But an 
individual’s socioeconomic characteristics over 
and above his institutional affiliation also play a 
major role. Further, it is also clear that socio- 
economic status is more important for those 
outside of the League. For those in the League, 


League 





Total Population 
23 


- Unaffiliated 


High 


Socioeconomic Status 


(Note: SES division based on 1/3’s of the total population.) 


Figure 3. Percent Workers’ Council Members 
by Socioeconomic Level and Party Affiliation (Total Population}. 
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there is only about a 10-percentage-point dif- 
ference in frequency of membership in workers’ 
councils between those low on the socio- 
economic scale and those middle or high on the 
scale. For those not members of the League 
(i.e., those affiliated with the Alliance or 
unaffiliated), the gap in workers’ council parti- 
cipation frequency is 20 percentage points 
between the low and high socioeconomic 
groups. League membership, this suggests, par- 
tially overrides the effects of socioeconomic 
level when it comes to participation in workers’ 
councils for those who are members of the 
League. But nonmembers of the League are not 
locked out of this activity as they are in 
relation to regular political activity. The re- 
sources and motivation associated with higher 
socioeconomic status can lead to membership 
on workers’ councils despite the lack of League 
affiliation. 
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One more comparison between Figures 2 
and 3 makes this clear. Consider two opposite 
types of citizens: the lower-status League 
member and the upper-status nonmember. The 
former has the institutional affiliation needed 
for activity but not the socioeconomic re- 
sources. The latter has the socioeconomic re- 
sources but not the institutional connection. 
When it comes to participation in political 
self-government councils (Figure 2), the League 
member who is socioeconomically disad- 
vantaged greatly outparticipates the opposite 
number high on socioeconomic resources but 
unaffiliated with the League. When it comes to 
workers’ councils (Figure 3), the high-status 
nonmember of the League is more likely (if an 
Alliance member) or almost as likely Gf totally 
unaffiliated) to belong to such a council. 

The data in Figures 1 through 4 tell us a 
great deal about the kinds of individuals who 


League 





Socialist Alliance 


Unaffiliated 


High 


Socioeconomic Status 


(Note: SES division based on 1/3’s of the eligible population.) 


Figure 4. Percent Workers’ Council Members 
. by Socioeconomic Level and Party Affiliation (Socialist Sector Only) 
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become members of workers’ councils in con- 
trast with those who become active in other 
aspects of the political process. The data also 
tell us how these individuals become involved in 
various kinds of activities. The main route to 
regular political activity and to participation in 
political self-government councils appears to be 
through the League of Communists. Socio- 
economic resources play a role, but they do so 
by increasing the likelihood of affiliation with 
the League. Without that affiliation there is 
little activity. Those unaffiliated tend to be 
relatively inactive—no matter what their socio- 
economic level. The fact that membership in 
the League eliminates differences in activity 
rates across various social levels does not mean, 
however, that the activist population is a 
representative cross-section of those social 
levels. Quite the contrary. League member- 
ship—the key to regular political activity and to 
membership on political self-government 
bodies—is not distributed equally across social 
groups in Yugoslavia. Rather, it tends to be 
concentrated fairly heavily in the hands of 
those from the upper reaches of the socio- 
economic scale. In sum, affiliation with the 
League eliminates differences in activity across 
social levels among those so affiliated. But there 
are sharp social differences between those who 
become members of the League and those who 
do not. And because of this, in the population 
as a whole there is considerable disparity among 
social strata in the extent of their participation 
in regular political -activity and in political 
seif-government. 
In contrast, the data suggest that there are 
two paths to participation in workers’ councils: 
political access through the League or access 
through socioeconomic resources (the paths 
overlap, of course, in many cases). Of the two, 
however, the latter plays a more central role. 
Because of the importance of socioeconomic 
level in determining who becomes a member of 
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a workers’ council, the role of the League is 
somewhat diminished. It controls access to 
workers’ council membership to some ex- 
tent—League members are disproportionately 
likely to be workers’ council members—but it 
does not dominate access to such activity as 
much as it dominates access to other forms of 
political activity. The data are consistent with 
the interpretation that workers’ councils open 
channels for a more technocratically oriented 
participation, one based on the skills and 
expertise believed necessary for such activity 
and less on the political commitments implied 
in affiliation with the League. 

The data in Table 5 bear out this idea. There 
we compare the proportion of workers’ council 
members among League members and nonmem- 
bers in different occupational categories. The 
last column shows the ratio of the percentage 
of workers’ council members among nonmem- 
bers in the League to the percentage among 
League members. The higher the ratio, the less 
necessary is League membership for participa- 
tion in workers’ councils. As one can see, 
League membership plays the biggest role 
among the unskilled blue collar workers. It 
plays .a smaller role for skilled blue-collar 
workers and a still smaller role for white-collar 
workers, especially those in the highest educa- 
tion level. In other words, if one has the 
technical skills of the skilled worker or the 
expertise of the higher-educated white-collar 
worker, one has less need for political affilia- 
tion with the League to participate in a 
workers’ council. Unskilled workers depend 
most on the League. 

Our contention that involvement in workers’ 
councils represents a more technocratic kind of 
participation than does participation in other 
aspects of political life has been supported 
largely on the basis of the social characteristics 
of the various activist groups and their affilia- 
tion with the League. We have no direct 


Table 5. Percent Who Take Part in Workers’ Councils by Occupation and League Membership 
(Eligible Population as Base) 


Occupation Non-League 
Blue-collar 
Unskilled, semi-skilled 20% 
Skilled, highly skilled 39 
White-collar 
Low education 3} 
Medium education 37 


High education 57 


Ratio 
Non-League/ 

League League 

45% 44% 

63 62 

46 70 

58 .64 

67 -85 
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evidence that different participants think dif- 
ferently—i.e., that some are more technically 
oriented and others more politically oriented. 
Unfortunately our study contains no data on 
this. But we can present some indirect evidence 
that these groups are different in how they 
think about political versus technical criteria.? 1 
We asked a question about the ordinary citi- 
zen’s obligations to his country, coding answers 
into numerous categories. In Table 6 we present 
the proportions of the. various activist types 
who gave one of the following answers as the 
main duty of the citizen: 


a. the duty to obey the law. 

b. the duty to take an active part in the 
political life of the nation. 

c. the duty to do one’s job well.?2 


If workers’ council members are more “techno- 
cratic” in orientation while those active in 
political self-government or in regular political 
activity are more politically oriented, one 
should see this reflected in their choice of 
citizen duty. The data in Table 6 offer some 
support for this position. Compare the two 
self-government activist groups. A greater pro- 
portion of political self-government members 
than workers’ council activists mention obedi- 
ence to the law and active participation as 
important civic obligations. A greater propor- 
tion of workers’ council members than political 
self-government participants cite conscientious 
work as an important obligation. Indeed, a 
greater proportion of workers’ council members 
than either regular political activists or political 
self-government activists choose conscientious 
work as an obligation. Moreover, workers’ 
council members more frequently choose doing 
one’s job well than other obligation as a 
primary citizen duty. 


21For further analysis of differences in political 
attitudes among the various participant groups, see 
Shabad, Ch. 9. 


22 Other possible responses were to serve in the 
armed forces and to act in a moral way. 
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Conclusion 


We have considered membership in workers’ 
councils from two perspectives: the socio- 
economic representativeness of that member- 
ship and the process of mobilization to work- 
ers’ council activity. We do not claim that these 
exhaust the important questions that can be 
asked about such participation, but they do 
focus on an important aspect of this par- 
ticipatory institution. One of the major argu- 
ments for industrial democracy is that it opens 
up opportunities for participation for those 
who would not otherwise be active, and since 
that participation is within the workplace, it 
greatly increases the average person’s control 
over his or her life. 

Our: findings indicate that workers’ councils 
provide participatory opportunities for a large 
proportion of the work force; about two out of 
five workers in the socialist sector report having 
been members of such a council at one time or 
another and indeed, one out of five of the 
entire sample reports such a membership. In 
this sense, workers’ councils provide participa- 
tory opportunities on continuing bodies for a 
larger proportion of the population than would 
be possible if self-governing bodies were limited 
exclusively to the political arena. The figures 
are substantially higher than the nine percent 
who report membership in political self-govern- 
ment councils. 

Access to membership in workers’ councils, 
however, is not equally available to all Yugo- 
slavs. Only part of the citizenry is in a position 
to take advantage of this participatory channel. 
Those who are not employed in the socialist 
sector have no such opportunity (though some 
have opportunities to participate in other func- 
tional self-management bodies such as apart- 
ment house committees). Furthermore, those 
who are selected out of the eligible pool are not 
representative of that pool; the more skilled 


‘and better-educated workers have a greater 


chance of becoming council members.? 3 


23See footnote 14. 


Table 6. Citizen Duty by Participant Type 


Percent Saying Main Citizen Duty Is: 


= Obedience Active Conscientious 
Participant Type to Law Political Obligation Work 
Regular political activists 18% 17% 21% 
Workers’ council members 22 21 35 
Political self-government activists 24 27 31 
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The recruitment process to workers’ councils 
is best seen in comparison with that to other 
forms of political activity in Yugoslavia. For all 
kinds of activity—workers’ council activity as 
well as other kinds—socioeconomic resources 
play an important role, as does affiliation with 
the League of Communists. But the relative 
importance of these criteria differs between 
participation in workers’ councils and other 
activities. Workers’ council activity appears to 
open channels to those who have status within 
the context of the workplace. As studies of the 
occupational composition of workers’ councils 
have repeatedly shown, unskilled workers are 
greatly underrepresented; skilled workers are 
overrepresented; and highly educated white- 
collar employees are the most overrepresented 
of all occupational categories.24 League mem- 
bers are more likely to be elected to workers’ 
councils, but this in part reflects the fact that 
League members come disproportionately from 
the more skilled and better-educated workers. 
The important point is that highly skilled and 
educated nonmembers of the League are readily 
granted access to workers’ councils. In this 
sense, workers’ councils offer an alternative 
channel to activity that bypasses the League. 

_ For other kinds of activity, League member- 
ship appears to be more important than level of 
skill or education. Again this does not mean 
that socioeconomic level plays no role, but its 
impact is channelled through the League. 
League members are likely to come from the 
more advantaged groups in Yugoslav society. 
But those with higher skill and education levels 
need League membership as a step to other 
forms of political participation. If they have the 
former and not the latter, they are low in 
activity—a situation contrasting with that for 
membership in workers’ councils. 

In sum, mobilization to workers’ councils 
differs from other forms of political activity. 
These differences, however, do not result ul- 
timately in a marked difference in the kinds of 
people who participate in workers’ councils as 
opposed to other kinds of activity. Neither 
workers’ council membership nor other poli- 
tical activities are equally distributed across 
social groups in Yugoslavia. In each case, but 
for different reasons, the advantaged citizen 
is likely to be active. Considerable in- 


24See Zivan Tanic, “social Composition of Work- 
ers’ Councils in Yugoslavia,” Indian Journal of In- 
dustrial Relations, 3 “duly 1967), 27; “The Composi- 
tion and Some Aspects of the Activity of Self-Manage- 
ment Bodies in Enterprises,” ee Survey, 14 
(November 1973), 22. 
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equalities among social and economic groups in 
their level of participation, regardless of the 
kind of participation, result from the absence 
of organizations in the workplace and in the 
local community which specifically attempt to 
recruit disadvantaged groups into the political 
process. The League, because it plays such a 
key role in mobilization to regular political 
activity and to participation in political self- 
government, has the potential for reducing 
political inequality across socioeconomic 
groups. It does not do so because of its strong 
compositional bias toward upper-status citi- 
zens.25 Similarly, were there autonomous trade 
unions which actively sought to mobilize un- 
skilled and poorly educated workers into the 
decision-making process within the workplace, 
membership in workers’ councils might be more 


representative of the labor force as a whole.26 
We can only raise the issue here whether such 
organizations do not exist in Yugoslavia be- 
cause, in turn, status groups and conflicts 
among status groups are given very little official 
or explicit recognition either in Yugoslavia’s 
socialist democratic ideology or in decision- 
making processes. To recognize that such con- 
flicting groups exist would be to undermine the 
image of Yugoslavia as a classless and harmoni- 
ous society (harmonious in terms of class).27 
Thus while participatory mechanisms in the 
workplace do give citizens the opportunity 
more effectively to influence decisions that 
affect everyday life in a sphere—the work- 
place—traditionally closed to citizen participa- 
tion and control, it does not necessarily ensure 
a more equitable dispersion of decision making 


25For a discussion of the impact of class-based 
organization on political inequality in other countries, 
see Verba, Nie and Kim, Participation and Political 
Equality. See also, Shabad, Ch. 8. 


26Many Yugoslav social scientists have argued that 
the absence of autonomous trade unions serves to 
reinforce the bias of workers’ councils toward highly 
skilled and professional workers. See Vladimir Arzen- 
sek, “A ‘Conflict Model’ and the Structure of Yugo- 
slav Society,” International Journal of Sociology, 2 
(Winter 1972—73), 364-83; Josip Zupanov, “Em- 
ployees’ Participation and Social Power in Industry,” 
Participation and Self-Management, Vol. ï (First Inter- 
national Sociological Conference on Participation and 
Self-Management: Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, December, 
1972), 33—40. For data concerning the relationship 
among union membership, socioeconomic status and 
membership in workers’ councils, see Shabad, Ch. 8. 


27For a discussion of the impact of class-based 
ideologies on political inequality in other countries, 
see Verba, Nie and Kim, Participation and Political 
Equality Stratification. For a discussion of this issue in . 
AE to Yugoslavia, see Adizes, Woodward, and 
aba 
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power among various socioeconomic groups. 
Whether or not such an equitable dispersion is 
achieved within the workplace depends on who 
takes part in the new decision-making body. 
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This article attempts to fill two gaps in the literature on individual party choice. First, it deals 
with hitherto unanswered questions about relationships between social cleavages and party choice 
in Israel. Second, the article attempts to overcome methodological problems arising in the 
multivariate analysis of multiparty systems by utilizing Goodman’s method of log-linear 
contingency table analysis. In the sample, occupation is not as strongly related to party choice as is 
a nonhierarchical dimension of economic position, sector of the economy. Ethnicity is modestly 
related to party choice, but hypotheses that the relationship is affected by place of birth, age, or 
other variables are disconfirmed. Hypotheses that the relationship between religiosity and party 
choice is affected by economic position are also disconfirmed. The advantages of using log-linear 


contingency table analysis are demonstrated. 


This article attempts to fill two gaps in the 
literature on individual voting. The first gap is 
substantive; although eight national elections 
have been held since Israel gained indepen- 
dence, little is known about individual party 
choice there.! The focus will be on how party 
choice is determined by economic position, 
ethnicity, and religiosity of citizens. 


*For helpful advice and assistance, I would like to 
thank S. M. Lipset, Michael Useem, Irene Taviss, S. N. 
Eisenstadt, Moshe Lissak, Gadi Yatziv, and George 
Farkas. The survey reported was carried out by the 
Israel Institute of Applied Social Research (the author 
bears sole responsibility for the design), where Aaron 
Antonovsky was especially helpful. Financial as- 
sistance was provided by NIMH (pre-doctoral fellow- 
ship 5 F01-MH-45,186), NSF (dissertation improve- 
ment grant GS 29694), and the Comparative Inter- 
national Program at Harvard University. 


1Onty one- scientific survey of voters has been 
reported on previously; see Alan Arian, “Electoral 
Choice in a Dominant Party System,” in The Elections 
in Israel—1969, ed. Alan Arian (Jerusalem: Jerusalem 
Academic Press, 1973), pp. 187—201; Alan Arian, The 
Choosing People (Cleveland: Case Western Reserve 
University Press, 1973). The published analyses suffer 
from substantive and methodological flaws; for exam- 
ple, important variables, including sector of the 
economy, are ignored, analyses are based for the most 
part on bivariate tables with no calculation of mea- 
sures of association, and the refusal rate concerning 
party choice was 30 percent. 


2The selection of independent variables was influ- 
enced by the work of Lipset, Rokkan, and others, who 
show the widespread importance of such variables and 
provide a comparative framework into which this 
work may fit; see S. M. Lipset and Stein Rokkan, 
“Cleavage Structures, Party Systems, and Voter Align- 
ments: An Introduction,” in Party Systems and Voter 
Alignments, ed. Seymour M. Lipset and Stein Rokkan 
(New York: Free Press, 1967), pp. 1—64; Richard 
Rose and Derek W. Urwin, “Persistence and Change in 
Western Party Systems since 1945,” Political Studies, 
18 (September 1970), 287-319. 


The second gap to be filled is method- 
ological. One weakness of previous work on 
Israeli voting is shared by most analyses of 
party choice in multiparty systems, and even by 
some analyses of two-party systems. The depen- 
dent variable, party choice, consists of discrete 
categories which are difficult to deal with using 
conventional multivariate data analysis tech- 
niques. The attempt here will be to advance the 
multivariate analysis of multiparty systems by 
using Goodman’s log-linear method of contin- 
gency table analysis.’ As far as the author 
knows, this is the first use of Goodman’s 
methods to analyze party choice in a multi- 
party system .4 

The article will have six parts. The first, the 
first substantive problem, will outline questions 
about the relationship of economic position 
and party choice. The second part will describe 
the data. The third part will describe weak- 
nesses in traditional data analysis methods, will 


3See, e.g., Leo A. Goodman, “A General Model for 
the Analysis of Surveys,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 77 (May 1972), 1035—86; “Causal Analysis of 
Data from Panel Studies and Other Kinds of Surveys,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 78 (March 1973), 
1135—91; and “The Multivariate Analysis of Quali- 
tative Data: Interactions Among Multiple Classifica- 
tions,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, 65 (March 1970), 226-56; James A. Davis, 
“Hierarchical Models for Significance Tests in Multi- 
variate Contingency Tables: An Exegesis of Good- 
man’s Recent Papers,” in Sociological Methodology 
1973-1974, ed. Herbert L. Costner (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1974), pp. 189—231. 


4xnoke has used the methods to analyze party 
choice in the United States, but uses only dichoto- 
mous variables; see David Knoke, “Religious Involve- 
ment and Political Behavior: A Log-Linear Analysis of 
White Americans, 1952—1968,” Sociological Quarter- 
ly, 15 (Winter 1974), 51-65. 
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present the advantages of log-linear contingency 
table analysis, and will explain briefly the 
method itself. Results of the data analysis will 
be presented in the fourth part. The last two 
parts will consist of analyses of the relation- 
ships between party choice and ethnicity and 
religiosity, respectively. 


Economic Position 
and Party Choice 


The Problem. Most studies dealing with the 
relationship of economic position to party 
choice consider only one economic dimension: 
class, most often measured in terms of occu- 
pation or income.> A small body of theoretical 
and empirical work, however, proposes that 
other, nonhierarchical dimensions of economic 
life might become politically important. Licht- 
heim and Ossowski point out that Marx con- 
sidered classes in the context of relatively free 
and competitive capitalist societies. As laissez- 
faire capitalism declines and changes in social 
structure can be influenced by decisions of 
political authorities, however, the situation 
departs from that described by Marx. Class 
antagonism may give way before other forms of 
social cleavage, including economic cleavage 
organized by the political authorities or power- 
ful groups. 

In modernizing nations, in particular, the 
role of government in allocating resources is 
often very great, and traditions of class conflict 
may be weak;in such nations, one might expect 
economic conflict to take a form different from 
that common in European and Anglo-American 
nations.” One would expect economic dimen- 


SE.g., Robert R. Alford, Party and Society (Chica- 
go: Rand McNally, 1963); Richard F. Hamilton, Class 
ee ses in the United States (New York: Wiley, 
1972). 


©This argument draws on: Lipset and Rokkan, 
“Cleavage Structures”; Raymond J. Murphy and 
Richard T. Morris, “Occupational Situs, Subjective 
Class Identification, and Political Affiliation,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 26 (June 1961), 383—92; 
Morris Janowitz and David R. Segal, “Social Cleavage 
and Party Affiliation: Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States,” American Journal of Sociology, 72 
(May 1967), 601—18; and especially George 
Lichtheim, “Class and Hierarchy: A Critique of 
Marx?” European Journal of Sociology, 5 (1964), 
101—11. Relationships between economic groups are 
non-hierarchical when there is no obvious way to 
order them relative to each other in terms of “less” 
and “more” or “higher’’ and “lower”; economic 
sectors as used in the census fit the definition. 


7Lichtheim; the possibility of economic conflict 
involving nonhierarchical dimensions is an implied 
criticism of Dahrendorf’s model of conflict; see Ralf 
Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial 
Society (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959). 
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sions other than class to be politically im- 
portant where the government or comparable 
body controls a great deal of economic re- 
sources, where there is political freedom of 
organized corporate groups trying to affect the 
allocation of resources, and where the system is 
flexible enough to permit the rise of new 
political groups. 

One would expect a nonhierarchical dimen- 
sion of economic life to be politically impor- 
tant in Israel, if anywhere. First, the precondi- 
tions for the importance of such a dimension 
are met. For a long time, quasi-governmental 
institutions of the Jewish settlement and later 
Israeli state have played a major role in the 
allocation of economic resources; the govern- 
ment role in the economy is now very great. 8 
In addition, traditions of class conflict within 
the Jewish community have been weak, and 
there has been sufficient political freedom for 
the creation of political and economic organiza- 
tions. 

The obvious organizational focus of eco- 
nomic conflict in Israel is the Histadrut labor 
federation, which has been a politicized, pre- 
dominantly leftist nation-building organization 
performing a wide range of economic and other 
roles, including allocating capital and employ- 
ing a significant fraction of the labor force.? 

The development of the Histadrut ap- 
parently led to the existence of two lines of 
economic cleavage. First, there have been con- 
tinuing battles over resources and power be- 
tween the Histadrut and the private sector, with 
the socialist parties and the Histadrut allied 
against private enterprise and the nonsocialist, 
nonreligious parties (since 1948, the public 
sector has become important). To the extent 
that income depends upon the allocation of 
resources between rather than within sectors of 
the economy, all employees in a given sector 
would have the same interests—increasing their 
sector’s share of the total resources—regardless 
of their hierarchical position within the sector. 
The first hypothesis is thus: party choice will 
vary by sector, even when occupation within 
sectors is controlled. 

The second economic cleavage is the class 
cleavage; within the private sector, its existence 
is often taken for granted, with unions repre- 


8Moshe Burstein, Self-Government of the Jews in 
Palestine since 1900 (Tel Aviv, 1934); S. N. Eisen- 
stadt, Israeli Society (New York: Basic Books, 1967). 


? Although the impact of sector on political be- 
havior has been discussed informally in work on Israel, 
neither Arian’s work nor any other actually measures 
its impact. 
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senting workers against employers. It is not 
clear, however, if one should expect class 
conflict within the public and Histadrut sectors. 
Thus, there is a question to be answered: Is 
party choice correlated with occupation in the 
private sector but not in the Histadrut or public 
sectors? 

The focus will be on the three largest 
parties—the Alignment, Gahal, and the National 
Religious Party INRP), which together received 
over three-fourths of the vote cast in the 
election. The Alignment is the social demo- 
cratic party which (counting its predecessors) 
has led every government in Israeli history, and 
is by far the largest party, receiving 46.2 
percent of the votes cast in the 1969 election. 
Gahal is the center-right party which has 
consistently led the opposition to the Align- 
ment (when predecessor parties are in- 
cluded).!9 In 1969, it received 21.7 percent of 
the vote in the population. The NRP is a 
moderate religious party which has consistently 
received about ten percent of the votes cast, 
and has been a consistent coalition partner of 
the Alignment (which has never gotten a 
majority of the votes cast). Nonvoters are 
included as well. Smaller parties are not ex- 
amined because the numbers included in the 
sample were very small. 


Previous Work. Most previous work on the 
relationship between economic position and 
party choice consists of informed speculation. 
It has been assumed that with regard to the 
relationship between occupation and party 
choice, the Alignment should receive especially 
strong support from manual laborers, since it is 
a labor party. Professionals in Israel tend to feel 
that Alignment policies cause them to have 
incomes lower than they deserve relative to 
other groups;!! they seem least likely to vote 
for the Alignment. In addition, small business- 
men are seen as likely to oppose the Alignment. 

With regard to sector, previous work suggests 
that Gahal is the representative of the private 
sector, with the Alignment being strongly sup- 
ported by workers in the Histadrut sector. But 
real answers to the specific questions posed are 
not found in previous work. 


Data 


The data analyzed refer to the 1969 Israeli 
national elections. The sample consisted of 732 


10See, e.g., Peter Y. Medding, Mapai in Israel 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1972), Ch. 3. 


liin the 1973 election, Gahal joined forces with 
two other right-of-center parties to form Likud. 
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Jewish urban men who were eligible to vote in 
the 1969 election, 633 in Haifa and 99 in 
Jerusalem. Quota sampling was used; the demo- 
praphic characteristics of the sample are ap- 
proximately those of the Israeli adult male 
Jewish population, except for some overrepre- 
sentation in the sample of Jews from Eastern 
European countries (and, of course, location of 
residence—for more details, see appendix on the 
sample), 


Methods 


The hypothesis and question just formulated 
present immediate problems for the data 
analyst using conventional multivariate tech- 
niques. First, the dependent variable—party 
choice—has four unordered categories (those 
voting for Alignment, Gahal, NRP, and those 
nonvoting); thus, regression analysis cannot be 
applied directly. Second, the question about 
the relationship between occupation and party 
choice suggests not only that there may be an 
interaction between sector and occupation as 
determinants of party choice, but also that the 
interaction takes a very specific form: occupa- 
tion may be related to party choice within the 
private sector, but not in other sectors. Specific 
hypotheses about the forms of interaction are 
also difficult to test using conventional tech- 
niques. 

These two problems—unordered dependent 
variables and interactions between independent 
variables, particularly the former—have been 
major stumbling blocks in the multivariate 
analysis of multiparty systems. The problems 
have had such widespread impact that a fairly 
long exposition on the methodological prob- 
lems and a proposed solution is in order here. 

Although a number of good multivariate 
analyses of party choice in the United States 
have been published, relatively few similar 
studies on multi-party systems are available. 
One important reason is methodological. The 
most common statistical technique used in 
multivariate analyses of voting is dummy vari- 
able regression, where the dependent variable, 
party choice, has two categories. In the United 
States, such a procedure is reasonable, since in 
most elections there are only two important 
parties; even so, nonvoting and voting for third 
parties are often left out of analyses. Attempts 
have been made to analyze multiparty systems 
using regression analysis or other variants of the 
general linear model, but either the dependent 
variable is dichotomized on the basis of a priori 
assumptions or a series of regressions is run, 
each equation dealing with one pair of par- 
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ties.12 Both procedures are unsatisfactory be- 
cause they make it impossible to consider the 
impact of independent variables on party 
choice as it really exists—as the choice amonga 
number of discrete alternatives considered si- 
multaneously. 

Log-linear contingency table analysis can be 
a much more satisfactory method than those 
used previously for the analysis of multiparty 
elections (which, in 1948 and 1972 included 
the American presidential election, considered 
realistically). Essentially, it is a method where- 
by approaches and procedures analogous to 
those developed to deal with continuous vari- 
ables in the general linear model are employed 
to estimate cell counts in contingency tables. 
Using the methods, it is possible to measure the 
impact on cell frequencies in n-way contin- 
gency tables of marginal distributions, zero- 
order relationships, and all possible interactions 
among the variables. 

The approach to be used is Goodman’s.}4 
Obviously an extended exposition of the ap- 
proach would be impossible here; Davis devotes 
hundreds of pages to his useful attempts to 
explain Goodman’s system in language less 
technical than Goodman’s.!5 Goodman (and 
others) have developed two related systems of 
analysis for dealing with n-way contingency 
tables—the first system is for testing the statisti- 
cal significance of relationships, and the second 
is for measuring their magnitudes. 

To test the statistical significance of relation- 
ships, the frequencies expected in cells of the 
contingency tables are predicted in an iterative 
procedure using a series of parameters pertain- 


12F Janowitz and Segal, “Social Cleavage and 
Party Affiliation”; Arian, Choosing People; Naomi 
Kies, “Constituency Support and the Israeli Party 
System” (Ph.D. dissertation, M.LT., 1969). 


13Qther methods, such as multiple discriminant 
function analysis, could be employed, but they too 
present problems. In multiple discriminant function 
analysis, for example, prediction of party choice is 
possible, but substantive interpretation of the coef- 
ficients is difficult because the predictor variables are 
not the original variables but rather linear combina- 
tions of them. See, e.g., Paul Burstein, “Social 
Structure and Politics in Israel” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1973). 


14See Goodman cited in footnote 3. Log-linear 
contingency table analysis is relatively new, and 
competing but very similar systems also exist; see Marc 
Nerlove and James Press, Univariate and Multivariate 
rect ea and Logistic Models (Santa Monica: RAND, 


15B.g., James A. Davis, “Hierarchical Models”; 
James A. Davis, “The Log Linear Analysis of Survey 
Replications,” in Social Indicator Models, ed. Kenneth 
C. Land and Seymour Spilerman (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation,.1975), pp. 75—104. 
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ing to the marginal distributions of the variables 
and their interactions.!6 In a three-way con- 
tingency table, for example, call F;;, the 
expected frequency in cell (i,j,k). Calling the 
three variables A, B, and C, the Fj, can be 
calculated in terms of the following parameters: 
tA, 7B 7. which represents the “main effects” 
of each variable, or their marginal distributions; 
TAB 7AC, 7, which represent the two-way 
interactions between pairs of variables; and 
TABC which represents the three-way interac- 
tion. The basic inputs into the system are odds 
ratios and conditional odds ratios, the ratios 
between cells-counts under varying conditions. 
When all the possible parameters are used to 
calculate Fj;,, expected and actual cell frequen- 
cies will be identical, and chi-square for the 
table will equal zero; this is the saturated 
model, expressed as 

Pig = tA TBrCrABrACrBCrABC (1) 
The multiplicative model is transformed into an 
additive one by taking the natural logarithm of 
each element. 

The question then is whether the predicted 
and actual cell counts would still be similar (as 
measured by likelihood-ratio chi-square) after 
one or more of the parameters are removed 
from the equation; the aim is to find the most 
parsimonious model which still fits the data 
well.!7 Note that since the aim is to fit the 
actual data well, the aim is to find models with 
low chi-square values, and hence high p-values. 
In the usual significance testing, low p-values 
are usually “desired,” so the treatment of 
chi-square values in the Goodman procedure is 
somewhat counter-intutive. 

Each model to be tested can be written like 
equation (1) or its log-linear equivalent, includ- 
ing or leaving out various parameters, each 
representing an effect of a marginal or interac- 
tion. The models are ‘hierarchical’? in the 
following sense: whenever a more complex 
effect is included in the equation (for example, 
a two-way interaction), its simpler components 


16Contrary to usage in some areas, variables are 
said to “interact” whenever they are related; thus, 
variables can interact in a two-way table. 


17Conceptually, the procedure is somewhat analo- 
gous to the elimination of possible causal paths in path 
analysis, where one aim is to determine which paths 
can be set to zero while still permitting reproduction 
of the original coefficients; see Leo A. Goodman, 
“Causal Analysis of Data”; Leo A. Goodman, “The 
Analysis of Multidimensional Contingency Tables 
When Some Variables are Posterior to Others: A 
Modified Path Analysis Approach,” Biometrika, 60 
(1973), 179-92. 
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(in this case, the marginal distributions of the 
two variables) are necessarily included as well. 
Thus, in a model involving four variables, A, B, 
C, D, a model involving the three-way interac- 
tion (ABC) necessarily includes the component 
two way interactions (AB), (AC), (BC), and the 
marginals (A), (B), (C). Thus, it is possible to 
test a series of models to determine which most 
parsimoniously provides a good fit to the data; 
models can be compared to each other to see 
whether the addition of specific parameters 
improves the fit significantly. 

Once it has been determined which model 
best fits a given set of data, it is possible to use 
the effect parameters (usually the lambdas of 
the log-linear form) from that model to gauge 
the strengths of relationships. There are prob- 
lems in doing so, as Davis points out: the effect 
measures lack intuitive meaning, especially 
when the variables have more than two cate- 
gories. But there are advantages to examining 
the parameters, even if only to determine the 
relative magnitudes of effects. Using the 
parameters, it is possible to condense the 
multiple subtables of an n-way table into a 
relatively small number of coefficients, so the 
relationships between categories of variables 
can be gauged controlling for the effects of 
whatever other variables are in the model. 

Log-linear contingency table analysis thus 
should have several advantages over other meth- 
ods in studying multiparty systems. It is pos- 
sible to deal with more than two parties 
simultaneously (and with categorical inde- 
pendent variables as well, of course, though 
they could also be treated as dummy variables 
in regression equations). Hypotheses involving 
three-way interactions can easily be tested. It 
will be possible to examine relationships among 
categories of variables in much more detail and 
much more easily than previously. The tech- 
nique does have disadvantages beyond the 
problems of interpreting effect parameters. 
Davis mentions some.!® In addition, this tech- 
nique, like all others using contingency tables, 
runs quickly into the problem of empty cells. 
Consequently, the models which follow involve 
no more than three variables simultaneously, 
due to the modest sample size. Note also that 
though intuitive causal interpretations will be 
obvious, the statistics themselves describe mere- 
ly interdependencies.!? 


18pavis, “Hierarchical Models,” “Log Linear 
Analysis.” 

191+ is theoretically possible to perform analyses 
comparable to path analyses, but doing so with 
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Economic Position and 
Party Choice: Findings 


Table 1 presents the findings relating sector 
and occupation to party choice. Expectations 
based upon previous work are generally con- 
firmed; workers employed in the Histadrut 
sector and manual workers are the strongest 
supporters of the Alignment, while private 
sector workers are the ones most likely to 
support Gahal. Professional and managerial 
workers are less likely than others to support 
the Alignment.2® 

In the Goodman system of hierarchical 
significance testing, a three-variable system 
(such as party choice-occupation-sector) pro- 
duces 18 possible models to be tested. Some of 
these models, however, are implausible or unin- 
teresting in the present context; only eight 
models are potentially interesting.2! Table 2 
presents the results of testing the eight models. 
In the notation used, (P) means the effect of 
the marginal distribution of party choice, (PO) 
means the association of party and occupation, 
and (POS) means the interaction of all three 
variables. As stated above, (PO) subsumes (P) 
and (O). 


The first conclusion is that occupation is 
related to party choice in the private sector, 
and in the public and Histadrut sectors as well. 
The hypothesis that occupation is related to 
party choice only in the private sector implies a 


polytomous variables is extremely laborious and com- 
plicated, and probably not worth the effort in the data 
set used below; see Goodman, “Causal Analysis”; 
“Analysis of Multidimensional Contingency Tables.” 


20The Alignment is the modal choice of every 
group; it is merely relatively strong or weak in 
different groups in the sample. More detailed data 
including a finer breakdown of occupations and data 
for all parties do not contradict Table 1; both 
occupation and sector are related individually to party 
choice at better than the .001 level. 


21The 18 models consist of every logically possible 
combination of effects which would cause the cell 
frequencies to be unequal to each other, including the 
effects of the marginal distributions, of two-way 
relationships, and of higher order relationships, and all 
possible combinations thereof, plus the null model in 
which all cell counts are equal. (The number of models 
thus increases very rapidly with the number of 
variables; a four-variable system includes over a hun- 
dred possible models; obviously substantive considera- 
tions should be used a priori to select among the 
possibilities.) We eliminate ten possible models on the 
basis of our a priori knowledge that cell counts are not 
expected to be equal to each other, by our lack of 
interest in effects which are caused merely by skewed 
marginals on one or two of the variables, and by our 
lack of substantive concern with relationships not 
involving party choice. 
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statistically significant three-way interaction 
among the variables; in the Goodman parlance, 
the saturated model (POS) (which subsumes 
simpler models) would fit the data significantly 
better than the model involving only the 
two-way interactions, (PS) (PO) (OS). 

To determine which of two models fits the 
data better, the chi-square values of the two 
models are compared. The difference between 
the chi-square values of the two models is then 
_ treated itself as a chi-square statistic and tested 
for statistical significance. If the difference is 
significant, the model with the better fit to the 
data (i.e., the one with the lower chi-square 
value) is considered the better model (though it 
will be less parsimonious). 

In this case, the chi-square value for the 


model (PS) {PO} (OS) is 9.74 with 12 degrees 


of freedom; of course, chi-square for the 
saturated model is zero. The difference between 
the two is 9.74 with 12 degrees of freedom (the 
difference in degrees of freedom between the 
two models). This chi-square value is not 


statistically significant at .05 or better, so the ` 
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hypothesis that there is a statistically significant 
three-variable interaction can be rejected. 

The second question to be considered is 
whether sector is related to party choice, 
controlling for occupation; that is, is the model 
(PO) (PS) a significant improvement over the 
model (PO) (S)? The answer is clearly yes. 
Taking the difference between the chi-square 
values for the models, (45.95—21.89) and 
gauging its significance for 6 degrees of freedom 
(the difference in degrees of freedom between 
the two models, 22—16), the model including 
the interaction between party and sector is an 
improvement over the simpler model at the .01 
level. In this set of data on Israel, at least, a 
non-hierarchical economic dimension is related 
to party choice even after occupation is taken 
into account. 

If one wants to choose the one “best” model 
from among the eight, one sees that statistical 
criteria alone are insufficient. Explanatory 
power must be balanced against parsimony; one 
model might provide a slightly better fit to the 
data, but at the cost of added complexity, and 


Table 1. Percent Choosing Party by Occupation and Sector 


Occupation Alignment 
Private Sector 
Manual 60.0 (75) 
Lower nonmanual 40.0 (16) 
Professional, managerial 48.4 G1) 
Histadrut Sector 
Manual 85.2 (46) 
Lower nonmanual 100.0 (11) 
Professional, managerial 64.3 ( 9) 
Public Sector 
Manual 67.9 (72) 
Lower nonmanual 70.3 (26) 
Professional, managerial 60.0 (51) 


Party 

Gahal NRP None 
24.0 (30) 5.6 (7) 10.4 (13) 
30.0 (12) 12.5 (5) 17.5( 7) 
32.8 (21) 6.3 4) 12.5 ( 8) 

7.4( 4) 3.7 (2) 3.7 € 2) 

0 (90) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
214 ( 3) 0 (0) 14.3 ( 2) 
18.9 (20) 4.7 (5) 8.5 ( 9) 

8.1 ( 3) 13.5 (5) 8.1 ( 3) 
16.5 (14) 8.2 (7) 15.3 (13) 


Table 2. Models for Party Choice (P), Sector (S), and Occupation (O) 


Likelihood-Ratio 
Model Chi-Square# 
(P) (0) GS) 57.6 
(PO) GS) 45.95 
(PS) (0) 33.57 
(PO) @S) 21.89 
(PO) (OS) 32.96 
(PS) (OS) 20.58 
(PS) (PQ) (OS) 9.74 
(POS) 0 


Degrees 
P-Value of Freedom 

001 28 

002 22 

054 22 

AS 16 

.02 18 

30 18 

over .5 12 
m 0 


4In calculating significance tests, cell counts were increased by .5 to eliminate empty cells, as Goodman 


suggests. 
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the researcher might have reasons to prefer the 
simpler model. The saturated model is of course 
best in a trivial sense, but the model (PS) (PO) 
(OS) is probably preferable because it is simpler 
and the saturated model is not significantly 
better. Of the models not involving all two-way 
interactions, (PS) (OS) seems to be the best, in 
the following sense. The chi-square value is 
slightly lower than in the model (PS) {PO} 
(though not significantly); in addition, the 
model (PS) (OS) fits the data worse than the 
model (PS) (OS) (PO) at only the .10 level, 
approximately. In other words, leaving occupa- 
tion out entirely as directly related to party 
choice does worsen the fit, but not that much. 
On the whole, then, sector is significant in the 
three-variable system, and it is even possible 
that occupation could be left out of the model 
as directly related to party choice without 
excessively worsening the fit; of course, one 
would want to recheck such a conclusion with 
other data sets. 

To gain further insight into the details of the 
relationships among the variables, it is possible 
to examine the lambda coefficients within 
particular cells of the tables. The lambdas of 
substantive interest are those measuring the 
relationship between party choice and other 
variables in the particular model selected for 
analysis. For the sake of simplicity, the results 
presented are those for the model (PS) (OS); 
thus, the relationship between occupation and 
party choice is not considered.22 Table 3 
presents the lambda and standardized lambda 
coefficients. As mentioned above, it is difficult 


22Confirming the impressions derived from the 
significance testing of various models, no single rela- 
tionship between party and occupation is strong, and 
the relationship between sector and party choice is not 
changed when the model including occupation is 
examined. 
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to interpret absolute magnitudes substantively. 
Nevertheless, by examining the relative magni- 
tudes and statistical significance of effects 
within various cells, it is possible to study the 
relationships between particular categories. Do- 
ing so provides a richer substantive interpreta- 
tion of the data than is possible with signifi- 
cance testing of models only. Examining the 
coefficients has advantages over looking at the 
original three-way table because the original 
tables are collapsed into a single table and the 
effects are tested for significance. 

Table 3 shows only three effects that could 
be considered statistically significant.23 As 
expected, citizens in the private sector favor 
Gahal disproportionately and are disinclined to 
vote for the Alignment. Citizens in the Hista- 
drut sector disproportionately favor the Align- 
ment. Given how little has been known about 
Israeli voting behavior, the nonsignificant ef- 
fects are also interesting. Sector primarily dis- 
tinguishes between Alignment and Gahal voters; 
sector is only very weakly related to voting for 
the NRP or nonvoting. In addition, workers in 
the public sector do not favor any party in 
particular; this is something of a surprise, given 
the purported importance of party connections 
in hiring in some ministries and the long-term 
Alignment and NRP control of the government. 
In any case, there is now some evidence not 
only that sector is related to party choice, but 
that in particular the difference between private 
and Histadrut enterprises is related to the 
choice of the Alignment as opposed to 
Gahal.24 , 


23That is, where the coefficient is significantly 
different from zero at the .05 level or better. 


243t might be helpful at this point to make 
comparisons between the analyses presented and 
results found using more conventional techniques. 


Table 3. Lambda Effects for Sector and Party in Best-Fitting Model Involving 
Party Choice, Sector, and Occupation-Model (PS) (OS) 


Sector Alignment 
Private 
Lambda —.389 
Standardized Lambda —3.174 
Histadrut 
Lambda A87 
Standardized Lambda 2.696 
Public 
Lambda —.098 
Standardized Lambda —.807 


Party 

Gahal NRP None 

323 ~.006 071 
1.976 —.027 367 
223 —.136 —.128 
854 ~.378 —424 
—.100 .142 .057 
587 615 288 
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Ethnicity and Party Choice 


The Problem. Ethnicity is potentially the most 
important cleavage considered here, because it 
is the most problematic social cleavage within 
the Jewish community. Economic and religious 
issues have been bitterly contested, but their 
political meaning and form have long been 
institutionalized. 

The recognition of ethnicity as a potentially 
very divisive factor is relatively recent, however, 
and its political implications have not been 
fully worked out. Immigrants from non-western 
countries typically had less education than 
western immigrants, seldom had experience in 
modern industrial or bureaucratic jobs, and 
knew little of political Zionism or the type of 
politics practiced in Israel. The Oriental (non- 
western) Jews tended to be economically disad- 
vantaged and politically powerless; the dif- 
ferences between them and the European Jews 
tended to continue in the second generation. 
Although the Orientals have made economic 
and political progress in recent years, the 
conjunction of poverty, powerlessness, and 
ethnicity seems likely to promote political 
division between ethnic groups. 

Though the (uncontrolled) relationship be- 
tween ethnicity and party choice is important 
by itself, we must also consider the possibility 


Space limitations preclude detailed presentation of 
findings, but analyses parallel to all those presented 
here were carried out using dummy variable regression 
and multiple discriminant function analysis. Results of 
the regression analyses were not inconsistent with 
those described in this article; for example, occupation 
is not significantly related to party choice once sector 
is controlled, in four of the six equations (one 
equation for each combination of categories of the 
dependent variable). 

However, the use of log-linear contingency table 
analysis gives the researcher three advantages over the 
user of standard regression techniques, two substantive 
and one practical. First, the Goodman system enables 
one to deal with all relationships as a system; one does 
not have a set of independently calculated regression 
equations where one has to guess about the relation- 
ships among them, but rather an interrelated system of 
equations. Second, it is easy to determine the nature 
of interactions among variables using the Goodman 
system, while it is extremely cumbersome to do so 
using ordinary regression analysis. Finally, from a 
practical standpoint, the Goodman system is extreme- 
ly easy to use, once the model-testing features are 
understood; testing alternative models using regression 
analysis is extremely cumbersome by comparison. 

Thus, it would have been difficult, though not 
impossible, to test for the specific interactions hy- 
pothesized above among sector, occupation, and party 
choice. Where many hypotheses involve interactions, 
as is the case throughout this paper, the Goodman 
system easily enables one to test hypotheses that 
would be extremely difficult to test using ordinary 
regression techniques. 
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that the relationship is affected by third vari- 
ables. There are several potentially important 
possibilities. First, the relationship between 
ethnicity and party choice may be changing as 
generations change; especially important is the 
possibility that younger or native-born Ori- 
entals are particularly opposed to the Align- 
ment. Of course, the data were collected at a 
single point in time, so true analysis of trends 
cannot be carried out. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to determine whether the relationship 
between ethnicity and party choice is affected 
by nativity or by the age of the respondent. 
Second, the relationship between ethnicity and 
party choice may be affected by the fact that 
Orientals tend to be in inferior occupations, 
which, as noted above, show a slight tendency 
to favor the Alignment. Finally, Orientals tend 
to be more religiously observant than Euro- 
peans, although they are becoming less so with 
the passage of time; thus, it would be useful to 
know the relationship of ethnicity and party 
choice with religiosity taken into account. 

Thus, questions about the relationship be- 
tween ethnicity and party choice in Israel to be 
considered are: what is the uncontrolled rela- 
tionship? Is there any evidence that the rela- 
tionship is different among those born in Israel 
opposed to those born abroad, or among 
different age groups? Is the strength of the 
relationship affected by economic position or 
religiosity? 


Previous Work. Surprisingly little is known 
about the impact of ethnicity on party choice. 
Available findings tend to indicate only a slight 
impact of ethnic differences on national poli- 
tics. No ethnic lists have won any seats in 
national elections since 1951. Ecological and 
survey data apparently indicate that to some 
extent, Orientals vote for Gahal and Europeans 
for the Alignment.*5 The previous findings 
suffer from a number of weaknesses, however. 
The ecological correlations are often based on 
quite large units; all the work done is statistical- 
ly quite simple; and most important, there has 
been no attempt to consider the relationship 
between ethnicity and party choice while tak- 
ing into account the potentially important 


25Judah Matras, Social Change in Israel (Chicago: 
Aldine, 1965), Ch. 3; Herbert Smith, “Analysis of 
Voting,” in Arian, Elections in Israel, pp. 63—80; 
Moshe Lissak, “Continuity and Change in the Voting 
Patterns of Oriental Jews,” in Arian, Elections in 
Israel, pp. 264-77; Moshe Lissak, Social Mobility in 
Israeli Society (Jerusalem: Israel Universities Press, 
1969); Arian, Choosing People, Ch. 3. 
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variables mentioned above: age, nativity, occu- 
pation, and religiosity. 


Findings. Table 4 relates ethnicity, place of 
birth, and party choice. Respondents were 
considered European or Oriental if either they 
or their fathers were born in the relevant part 
of the world; hence an “Israeli” is a person who 
is native-born of a native-born father. The 
relationship between ethnicity and party choice 
is statistically significant, but not strong, and 
the table confirms the findings of others that 
Europeans support the Alignment dispropor- 
tionately; the Oriental vote is divided, and 
third-generation Israelis are least likely to favor 
the Alignment. 


Table 5 presents the tests of the eight 
relevant models for each of four three-variable 
systems; each system includes ethnicity and 
party choice, which are considered in conjunc- 
tion with nativity, year of arrival at voting age, 
occupation, and religiosity.2© To save space we 
do not present the original tables. Place of 
nativity is categorized as Israel or abroad. The 
variable “period of arrival at voting age” is an 
attempt to measure the effective period of 
adult socialization in Israel. The aim was to 
compare people who have been Israeli voters 
for the same period of time, rather than people 
of the same age. It did not seem useful to treat 
as the same a 40-year-old man who grew up in 
Israel and one who just arrived. The three 
categories were as follows: those who first 
became eligible to vote before 1948, those who 
became eligible between 1948 and 1958, and 
those who became eligible more recently, either 
by reaching age 18 during the time period or by 
immigrating as adults. Religiosity has four 


261t would be preferable to consider all the 
variables simultaneously, rather than in a series of 
three-variable systems, but the small number of cases 
precludes doing so. 
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categories, ranging from those who never attend 
religious services to those who attend once a 
week or more. 

Because the three-variable systems involving 
period of arrival and nativity speak to the same 
issue—the possibility of change in the relation- 
ship between ethnicity and party choice over 
generations—they will be considered together. 
In both cases, the results are comparable (Table 
5a and 5b). The models involving all three 
two-way interactions provide the most par- 
simonious good fit to the data—that is, the 


models (PE) (PA) (EA) and (PE) (PN) (EN). In 
both cases, this model fits the data better than 
simpler models at the .005 level.?7 At the same 
time, the models involving the three-way inter- 
action—(PEA} and (PEN)—do not significantly 
improve upon the simpler model in either case. 
Substantively, this means that the pattern of 
relationship between ethnicity and party choice 
is the same for both those born in Israel and 
those born abroad, and also for those first 
eligible to vote at different times. These find- 
ings provide limited evidence that polarization 
between ethnic groups is not increasing inter- 
generationally or among younger voters.28 
Tables 6a and 6b present the coefficients 
measuring the strength of relationship between 
particular ethnic groups and particular parties, 
controlling for period of coming of age and 
nativity. The general form of the results is the 
same as in Table 4. The strongest relationships 
involve European voting for the Alignment, and 
the antipathy of third-generation Israelis for the 


27That is, chi-square for the model (PE)(PA}{EA} 
is 11.20 and that for the best-fitting simpler model, 
(PE}(EA}, is 29.50. The difference is 18.30, which is 
significant at the .005 level with six degrees of 
freedom. The procedure for the other three-variable 
system is analogous. 

28The data provide no evidence as to the pos- 
sibility that differences between entire ethnic groups 
have been changing between elections, of course. 


Table 4. Percent Choosing Party by Ethnicity and Place of Birth 


Ethnicity Alignment 
Native Born 
European $7.1 € 40) 
Israel 33.3 ( 12) 
Oriental 38.9 ( 14) 
Bom Abroad 
European 72.7 (210) 
Oriental 57.5 ( 84) 


Party 
Gahal NRP None 
17.1 (12) 8.6 ( 6) 17.1 12) 
33.3 (12) 8.3 ( 3) 25.0 { 9) 
27.8 (10) 5.6 € 2) 27.8 (10) 
13.8 (40) 5.9 (17) 7.6 (22) 
25.3 (37) 6.8 (10) 10.3 (15) 
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Alignment and their inclination not to vote. As 
above, the Oriental vote is divided. 


Tables Sc—d and 6c—d present the relation- 
ships in the models involving ethnicity and 
party choice along with occupation and re- 
ligiosity.2? Results were analogous to those 
already presented. In each case, the model 
involving all three two-way interactions was a 
significant improvement over simpler models, 
while the model involving the three-way inter- 


2°The three-variable system ethnicity-party 
choice-sector was also analyzed. Although ethnicity is 
related to nativity, period of coming of age, occupa- 
tion, and religiosity, it is not related to sector; hence, 
nothing of use could be learned from the system 
involving sector. 
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action did not fit the data significantly better. 
In examining the tables of coefficients, two 
differences between those found in tables 6c—d 
and tables 6a—b can be noted. First, Europeans 
not only favor the Alignment, but they also 
oppose Gahal. Second, the strongest relation- 
ship between the Oriental group and any party 
is found in Table 6d relating ethnicity and 
party choice while controlling for religiosity, 
though the coefficient does not reach statistical 
significance. The coefficient indicates a negative 
relationship between being Oriental and voting 
for the NRP (controlling for religiosity). This 
could indicate that as the secularization of the 
Oriental community proceeds, the Orientals 
will move away from the NRP. 


Table 5. Models for Party Choice, Ethnicity, and Other Variables 


Likelihood-Ratio 

Model Chi-Square 

a. Party Choice (P), Ethnicity (E), and Nativity (N) 
(P) Œ) N) 145.01 
(PN) Œ) 119.39 
PE) N) 114.50 
(PE) (PN) 88.88 
(PE) (EN) 16.28 
(PN) (EN) 21.88 
(PE) (PN) (EN) 1.41 
(PEN) 0 

b. Party Choice (P), Ethnicity (E), and Arrival (A) 
(P) Œ) (A) 97.22 
(PE) (A) 68.70 
(PA) (E) 76.90 
(PE) (PA) 48.36 
(PE) ŒA) 29.50 
(PA) (EA) 37.70 
(PE) (PA) (EA) 11.20 
(PEA) 0 

c. Party Choice (P), Ethnicity (E), and Occupation (O) 
(P) (Œ) (0) 87.41 
(PE) (0) 58.87 
(PO) Œ) 75.32 
(PE) PO) 46.78 
(PE) (EO) 30.80 
(PO) (EO) 47.26 
(PE) (PO) (EO) 14.55 
(PEQ) 0 

d. Party Choice (P), Ethnicity (E), and Religiosity (R) 
P) Œ) R) 183.45 
(PE) R) 151.55 
(PR) Œ) 83.45 
(PE) (PR) 51.55 
(PE) (ER) 120.52 
(PR) (ER) 52.45 
(PE) (PR) (ER) 18.01 
(PER) 0 


Degrees of 


P-Value Freedom 
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On balance, the relationship between eth- 
nicity and party choice is statistically signifi- 
cant, though it is not very strong. The relation- 
ship does not seem to be affected by other 
‘variables, and, in particular, does not seem to 
be changing by generation or age. 


Religiosity and Party Choice 


The Problem. The religious issue in Israel is 
primarily one of religiosity rather than religion. 
Religious issues have been very important ever 
since the beginning of political Zionism; since 
1948, particularly important issue areas have 
included the role to be played by religion and 
religious institutions in education and in law, 
especially personal law.2° The religious parties 
have consistently gotten just under 15 percent 


30See, e.g., Ervin Birnbaum, The Politics of 
Compromise: State and Religion in Israel (Rutherford, 
N.J.: Farleigh Dickinson University Press, 1970). 
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of the vote in the elections since 1949, with the 
NRP getting about two-thirds of this. It is fairly 
widely assumed that most or all of the sup- 
porters of the religious parties are religious. It is 
also widely assumed, however, that not all 
people who are religious vote for the religious 
parties. The question is what factors distinguish 
between religious citizers who vote for the 
NRP and those who do not. One reasonable 
hypothesis is that in Israel, as in other coun- 
tries, “religion” and “labor” are opposed.?! 
The Alignment and its affiliated organizations, 
as well as much of labor organization, try to 
gain the votes of the observant as well as the 
non-observant. Thus, one could hypothesize 
that the observant who are most likely to come 


31gee, e.g., Klaus Liepelt, “The Infra-Structure of 
Party Support in Germany and Austria,” in European 
Politics, ed. Mattei Dogan and Richard Rose (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1971), pp. 183--202; Arend Lijphart, 
The Politics of Accommodation (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1968), Ch. 2. 


Table 6. Lambda Effects for Party and Ethnicity in Best-Fitting Models 


Party 
Ethnic Group Alignment Gahal NRP None 
a. Party Choice and Ethnicity, Controlling for Nativity-Model (PE) (PN) (EN) 
Lambda and Standardized Lambda 
Oriental —059 097 —.111 .073 
—.267 394 303 234 
Israel —.334 191 093 050 
—.849 A39 145 088 
European 393 — 288 .018 —.124 
1.849 —1.193 051 —.403 
b. Party Choice and Ethnicity, Controlling for Arrival-Model (PE) (PA) (EA) 
Oriental 193 089 —.050 —.231 
1.369 554 —.210 —1.128 
Israel —.675 157 065 453 
—3.586 .822 .228 2.097 
European 482 ~—,.246 —.015 —.222 
4.013 1.790 —.075 —1.343 
c. Party Choice and Ethnicity, Controlling for Occupation-Model (PE) (PO) (EQ) 
Oriental i 0 164 057 —.221 
0 1.056 260 —1.201 
Israel —.534 130 —.063 467 
2.703 643 —.210 2.172 
European 534 —.294 005 —.246 
4.268 —2.042 .027 —1.524 
d. Party Choice and Ethnicity, Controlling for Religiosity-Model (PE) (PR) (ER) 
Oriental 128 154 —.354 072 
652 751 —.718 311 
Israel —.561 243 045 274 
—2.084 900 071 868 
European 433 —.396 309 —.346 
2.595 —2.204 .776 —1.663 
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under labor influence, particularly manual 
workers and those in the Histadrut. sector, 
would be less likely to vote for the NRP than 
the observant who are in other occupations or 
sectors. Put another way, this hypothesis is that 
in the three-variable systems, party choice-re- 
ligiosity-sector and party choice-religiosity-oc- 
cupation, the three-way interaction effect will 
be statistically significant. Thus, the aim in this 
section is to examine the relationship between 
religiosity and party choice, and to determine 
how the relationship is affected by sector and 
occupation. 


Previous Work. Previous work indicates that 
religious parties do get virtually all their sup- 
port from the religious, but that, as mentioned, 
not all who are religious support such parties.32 
In addition, Arian provides some indirect evi- 
dence that there is an interaction between 
religiosity and membership in Histadrut-affili- 
ated trade unions in determining voting for the 
Alignment, with contact with the labor union 
working against religiosity.23 The previous 
work makes the expectation of interaction 
effects somewhat more plausible, while not 
precisely answering the questions posed. 


Findings. Table 7 presents the relationship 
between party choice and religiosity, control- 


32 Arian, “Electoral Choice.” 


33The statistical technique used by Arian—AID— 
and his choice of a dependent variable—voting for the 
Alignment as opposed to all other parties—makes a 
more precise statement impossible; see Arian, Choos- 
ing People, Chs. 3—5. 
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ling for sector. Previous findings are confirmed; 
the NRP gets virtually no votes from any group 
but the most observant, while the other parties 
get voters from all levels of religiosity. In 
addition, the percentages provide some evi- 
dence for the hypothesis that there is a division 
among the observant between those who are in 
the Histadrut sector, and everyone else. Re- 
ligious workers in the Histadrut sector are less 
likely to vote for the NRP than are other 
religious citizens. 


Table 8 shows, however, that while there 
may be trends in the expected directions, they 
are not statistically significant in this sample. In 
the three-variable system involving party 
choice, religiosity, and sector, the most par- 
simonious good-fitting model is the model (PR) 
(PS); inclusion of additional interactions, in- 
cluding the three-way interaction is not needed 
to provide good fit. Thus, the hypothesis is not 
supported, and we are left not knowing what 
distinguishes religious citizens from each other 
with regard to party choice. 

Table 9 presents the relationship between 
religiosity and party choice, controlling for 
occupation and sector. The findings are very 
similar in both cases. The least observant group 
is disinclined to vote. As expected, the most 
religious group is highly likely to vote for the 
NRP and disinclined to make other choices. It 
is also interesting to note that Gahal tends to 
receive support disproportionately from among 
those who attend synagogue with some fre- 
quency but less than once a week. This relation- 
ship would no doubt be interpreted by ob- 
servers of the Israeli scene as indicating a 
relationship between being religious and being 


Table 7. Percent Choosing Party by Religiosity and Sector 


Religiosity— : 
Synagogue Attendance Alignment 
Private Sector 
Never 51.7 G1) 
High Holidays 58.2 (32) 
Sometimes 61.5 (40) 
Once a week or more 39.7 (25) 
Histadrut Sector 
Never 80.0 (16) 
High Holidays 80.8 (21) 
Sometimes 93.8 (15) 
Once a week or more 82.4 (14) 
Public Sector 
Never 68.4 G9) 
High Holidays 72.7 (40) 
Sometimes 67.2 (41) 
Once a week or more 54.4 Gi) 


Party 

Gahal NRP None 
25.0 (15) 1.7 ( 1) 21.7 (13) 
25.5 (14) 0 (0) 16.4 ( 9) 
35.4 (23) 0 (0) 3.1 ( 2) 
20.6 (13) 25.4 (16) 14.3 ( 9) 
15.0 ( 3) 0 (0) 5.0 ( 1) 

7.7 € 2) 0 (90) 11.5 ( 3) 
6.3 ( 1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
5.9 (1) 11.8 ( 2) 0 (0) 
12.3 ( 7) 0 (0) 19.3 (11) 
14.5 € 8) 0 (0) 12.7€ D 
26.2 (16) 1.6 € 1) 4.9 ( 3) 
10.5 ( 6) 28.1 (16) 7.0 ( 4) 
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“right wing” in a number of areas (including 
foreign affairs), but such conclusions are of 
course speculative. 

The analysis buttresses some findings of 
others, brings evidence to bear on a number of 
hypotheses not tested previously, and demon- 
strates the usefulness of log-linear contingency 
table analysis. 
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In conformity with previous findings, the 
data show that manual workers tend to favor 
the Alignment slightly, that ethnic divisions as 
expressed in party choice are statistically signi- 
ficant but not great in magnitude, and that the 
NRP draws its votes almost exclusively from 
among the religiously observant. 


Table 8. Models for Party Choice (P), Religiosity (R), Sector (S), and Occupation (O) 


Likelihood-Ratio Degrees of 
Model Chi-Square P-Value Freedom 
a. Party Choice, Religiosity, and Sector 
(P) (R) (S) 127.69 0 39 
(PR) (S) 35.15 237 30 
(PS) (R) 103.84 0 33 
(PR) PS) . 11.30 over .5 24 
(PR) (RS) 31.37 144 24 
(PS) (RS) i 100.07 0 27 
(PS) @R) (RS) 7.89 over .5 18 
(PRS) 0 — 0 
b. Party Choice, Religiosity, and Occupation l 
(P) (R) (0) 122.72 0 39 
(PR) (O) . 32.80 331 30 
(PO) (R) 110.41 0 33 
(PR) PO) 20.43 over .5 24 
(PR) (RO) 18.47 over .5 24 
(PO) (RO) 96.08 0 27 
(PR) (PO) (RO) 5.69 over .5 18 
(PRO) j 0 — 0 
Table 9. Lambda Effect for Party and Religiosity in Best-Fitting Models 
Religiosity— , Party | 
Synagogue Attendance Alignment Gahal NRP None 
a. Party Choice and Religiosity, Controlling for Sector-Model (PR) (PS) 
Lambda and Standardized Lambda 
Never 008 —.046 —.532 570 
039 —.181. —1.002 2.123 
High Holidays 267 097 —.860 496 
1.113 342 —1.349 1.639 
Sometimes 328 614 —.320  —.623 
1.489 2.415 —.596 —1.738 
Once a week or more —.604 —.665 1.712 —.443 
—3.657 —2.886 5.142 —1.687 
b. Party Choice and Religiosity, Controlling for Occupations-Model (PR) (RO) 
Never 007 —055 | —.516 563 
039 —.249 —1.106 2.385 
High Holidays 289 115 —.857 ~ 452 
l 1.361 478 —1.547 1.714 
Sometimes 317 609 —.339 —.587 
1.592 2.773 —.714 —1.873 
Once a week or more —.614 —.669 1.712 —.429 
—4.062 —3.467 5.878 1.882 
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The analysis goes beyond previous work in 
the following ways. The finding that sector of 
employment is related to party choice even 
when occupation is controlled is significant in 
the Isareli context. More generally, the finding 
lends some weight in this specific case to the 
speculations of Lichtheim and others that 
under certain increasingly common conditions, 
class may be superseded as the main dimension 
of economic conflict by other, organized bases 
of conflict. 

The data show that the relationship between 
ethnicity and party choice is the same for those 
born in Israel and those born abroad, and for 
those who came of voting age in different 
periods. The relationship between ethnicity and 
party choice may be changing over time, but 
the data provide no evidence that such change 
is a generational phenomenon. In addition, the 
relationship between ethnicity and party choice 
remains statistically significant when even a 
number of variables correlated with ethnicity 
are controlled—place of birth, period of coming 
of age, occupation, and religiosity. On balance, 
of course, most of the relationships between 
specific parties and ethnic groups are weak; 
notably, Orientals favor no party in particular. 
The data provide no explanation for such 
findings in a situation where there are a number 
of reasons to expect substantial ethnic conflict; 
the explanation may lie to some extent in the 
activities of the parties and unions, which 
cannot be explored here. 

Finally, the data did not support hypotheses 
that the religiosly observant who vote for the 
NRP could be distinguished from those who do 
not by occupation or sector. Other factors must 
be discovered to distinguish among the obser- 
vant. 

The analysis and hypothesis-testing was 
greatly facilitated by the use of log-linear 
contingency table analysis; in many of the 
cases, in fact, it is not clear what alternative 
technique would have permitted testing these 
hypotheses. The technique should be of sub- 
stantial use in analyzing party choice in multi- 
party systems. 


Appendix: The Sample 


Because the sample is obviously not a 
probability sample of the universe of eligible 
voters, the results must be interpreted very 
cautiously. Practical limitations precluded the 
use of probability sampling in the national 
population. Sampling was a two-stage process. 
Because ethnicity and party organization were 
central foci of the larger study of which this 
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article is a part, neighborhoods were stratified 
according to ethnicity and party strength to 
give a full range of combinations of party 
activity and ethnic group strength. Within 
neighborhoods, men were sampled on the basis 
of independent quotas for age and ethnicity, 
the quotas within each neighborhood reflecting 
neighborhood composition. 

Several factors lend weight to the credibility 
of the sample and the findings. The demo- 
graphic characteristics of the sample match 
fairly closely those of the adult Jewish male 
population. The patterns of relations among 
variables within the sample (correlations among 
sociodemographic variables, friendship and 
media use patterns, etc.) conform closely to 
previous Israeli findings. Where it was possible 
to compare results from the present research 
with other work in Israeli politics, notably 
Arian’s,>* the findings are comparable where 
similar relationships in the data are being 
considered (Arian does not consider all the 
variables dealt with here). The use of an 
entirely urban sample should not affect the 
results materially, as most Israelis live in the 
metropolitan areas of the three largest cities, a 
small proportion of the population is actually 
rural, and there has been virtually no develop- 
ment of regional cultures in Israel, in politics or 
other domains. 

About 18 percent of eligible people ap- 
proached refused to be interviewed, and of 
those interviewed, about 15 percent refused to 
report their 1969 vote. Both rates of refusal are 
somewhat higher than in the United States or 
Great Britaih, but are comparable to those for 
continental European surveys.35 Refusals to 
answer the question about voting were not 
significantly correlated with income, education, . 
age, occupation, or ethnicity, and refusals at 
the door did not vary significantly by area. 
There was some tendency for a higher than 
expected proportion of voters to report having 
voted for the Alignment, the dominant party. 
National results for major groups in the election 
(and the rough proportions expected on the 
basis of sampling) were as follows (excluding 
parties not receiving votes from a significant 
number of Jews), with the survey results in 
parenthesis: Alignment, 39.9% (57.8); Gahal, 
18.7% (17.8%); religious parties, 12.8% (8.3%); 
other parties, 8.5% (5.0%); nonvoters, 19.6% 
(10.9%). 


34 Arian, Elections in Israel, Choosing People. 


35See Arian, Elections in Israel, p. 188; Edward O. 
Laumann, Bonds of Pluralism (New York: Wiley, 
1973), p. 18. 
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Eric Voegelin’s evaluation of politics is grounded in the symbols and experiences which illumine 
man’s participation in the process of reality. The trail of symbols and equivalent experiences which 
constitute history provides the fundamental criteria by which the language of politics is to be 
evaluated. The central philosophical symbol is the Between (metaxy), coined by Plato. It indicates 
that human existence is a tension between the poles of the divine height and the cosmic depth. 
Politics and its language must acknowledge the limitations of this tension: that the human 
perspective is always from within reality. Existentially, man is a participant, not an observer 
looking at non-metric reality from the “outside. ” The existential balance of the open psyche is the 
product of a perpetual struggle against the tendency to distortions. Such distortions can arise when 
one or other aspect of reality is allowed to absorb the whole, and individual thinkers attempt to 
abolish the tension by replacing it with a system which provides the “solution” to the mystery of 


reality. 
Introduction 


If pressed to provide a one-word reply to the 
question “What serves as Eric Voegelin’s frame- 
work for political evaluation?’’, there could be 
only one valid answer: “Reality.” Indeed, what 
other standard could possibly serve a political 
science worthy of the name? And yet, here, by 
raising the basic philosophic problem of the 
nature of reality,! we unlock a Pandora’s box 
of difficulties. 

True enough, most of us most of the time 
think we know what “reality” is. For we pride 
ourselves in being tough-minded and ‘“em- 
pirical.” Reality in politics, we have heard, is 
concerned with “who gets what, when, and 
how,’ with the struggle to attain prestige, 
power, and wealth, and with the corruption 
that so often attends that struggle. But most of 
us, at least some of the time, are uneasy about 
accepting this particular “reality” as normative. 
We think that both individually and as a nation 
we can do better than that, and part. of our 
objective in describing what is going on is to 
awaken people to the need to do better than 
that. We become restless in the Cave, as we 


*Revised version of a paper prepared for the panel 
on “Political Evaluation” and delivered at the 1975 
APSA Annual Meeting in San Francisco. I wish to 
thank the Guggenheim Foundation for the award ofa 
fellowship for the period during which this paper was 
written. 

lEric Voegelin, From Enlightenment to Revolu- 
tion, ed. John H. Hallowell (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1975), p. 257. 


experience the pull of a reality beyond its 
confines. 

At this point it would be possible, of course, 
to call a halt to such questioning by repressing, 
or ignoring, or denying the pull of a reality 
beyond that of the immediate political struggle. 
Such questioning appears unproductive and 
impossible to “operationalize.” And so, too 
often we put aside the concerns of political 
philosophy as “irrelevant.” Political science is 
assumed to deal with the “facts”; as for 
“values,” we can derive them from our political 
culture. 

The procedure of “separating? fact and 
value appears to work reasonably well as long as 
we can assume that our political culture sup- 
plies us with norms whose validity is “self- 
evident,” to quote the immortal words of 
Thomas Jefferson. For some time now, how- 
ever, it has become increasingly apparent that 
the moral consensus which we thought we 
could assume to pervade our political discourse 
has been increasingly challenged by the various 
movements and groups, domestic and inter- 
national, which, for lack of a better term, we 
label “extremist.” With the shaking of the 
moral foundation of our surrounding world, we 
can no longer feel as comfortable about dis- 
missing philosophers and their sustained in- 
vestigation into the structure and process of 
reality. At this point, we may even become 
attentive to what an Eric Voegelin has to say to 
us. 
As I have observed elsewhere,” Eric Voegelin 
did not begin his career as a philosopher; rather, 


2Dante Germino, “Eric Voegelin: The In-Between 
of Human Life,” in Contemporary Political Philoso- 
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as a teacher of jurisprudence at the University 
of Vienna, he was led to philosophical specula- 
tion because of his experience of the fragility of 
constitutional democracy in countless Euro- 
pean states after World War I. He perceived that 
institutions rest on ideas, or symbols, of self- 
interpretation shared by a people, and that if 
such interpretations go to pieces, the institu- 
tions do so as well. 

And so Voegelin embarked on his life-long 
quest for the contours of political reality, a 
quest which led him from the immediate 
context of the political struggle in concrete 
societies to the ideas that animated that strug- 
gle in a particular national society to the ideas 
that bound together a particular civilization 
and, further, to the comparative structure of 
political ideas in the various civilizations that 
have emerged in world history. As his search 
expanded in scope and time, it also expanded in 
depth; for the leading or directing ideas of 
civilizations had to emerge from somewhere, 
and that “somewhere” turned out to be the 
depth of the consciousness of concrete, repre- 
sentative human beings. So the domain of 
“empirical” political reality expanded from 
constitutions to the ideas that undergird them 
and, further, from these ideas to the experi- 
ences of participation in political and social 
reality of which the ideas were expressions and 
finally to the comparative study of experiences 
of order and disorder in the psyche of repre- 
sentative human types, the philosophers, sages, 
and prophets who have done the most to 
illumine the contours of the drama of humani- 
ty. Philosophy, then, Voegelin teaches us, is not 
something optional for a political science 
worthy of the name: it is the core of that 
science. Political philosophy has to do with the 
exploration of the contours of political reality: 
a non-philosophical political science is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

In 1974 and 1975 two publications appeared 
by Voegelin which provide rich documentation 
for his theory of man, society, and history. One 
of these works is the long-awaited fourth 
volume of Order and History, which.although 
specifically on developments in the “ecumenic 
age,” from the rise of the Persian to the fall of 
the Roman Empire, contains many passages, 
especially in the introduction, refining and 
developing Voegelin’s overall philosophy. 
Another volume, edited by John H. Hallowell 
of Duke University, called From Enlightenment 


phers, ed. K. R. Minogue and A. de Crespigny (New 


York: Dodd, 1975), p. 111. 
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to Revolution, is a portion of an earlier, 
unpublished study by Voegelin on the history 
of political ideas. Although written a quarter of 
a century before The Ecumenic Age, it logically 
constitutes a sequel to Voegelin’s recent work, 
showing in detail the implications of his 
philosophy of consciousness, society, and his- 
tory for modern political thought and life. 
From. Enlightenment to Revolution also de- 
monstrates the impressive continuity of Voege- 
lin’s intellectual development. In the analysis 
that follows, I shall concentrate principally 
upon these two recently published works. 

In some respects, to be sure, my title distorts 
the character of Voegelin’s teaching. Voegelin 
would resolutely oppose the view that he is 
presenting his own, merely personal or “‘subjec- 
tive,” framework for political “evaluation,” 
both because he deplores idiosyncrasy in 
philosophy and because he considers the “‘lan- 
guage of ‘values’ to be the caput mortuum 
[deaths head} of a bygone era of method- 
ology.” Nonetheless, he would also concede 
that we must use that language “if we want to 
make ourselves understood,” and he is aware 
that, following several centuries of “deforma- 
tion,” any attempt to recover the “perennial 
philosophy” in our time must itself initially 
appear idiosyncratic.’ 

Voegelin evaluates political ideas and re- 
gimes on the basis of an understanding of the 
human condition gained from a comparative 
study of symbols concerning spiritual order and 
disorder which have appeared over time. In- 
deed, history may be characterized as a “trail of 
equivalent symbols in time and space” left by 
the “process” or “moving presence” of reality.* 

If the meaning of a symbol is to be grasped, 
great care must be taken not to interpret it 
literally. To interpret the language of Plato or 
Aristotle, or of the Iliad, or of the Bible 


3Eric Voegelin, “Equivalences of Experience and 
Symbolization in History,” in Eternita e storia 
(Florence: a cura dell’Istituto Accademico de Roma, 
1970), pp. 215-34, at 215. Voegelin discusses the 
problem of so-called “value relativism” in an earlier 
work, where he said in part: “In order to degrade the 
politics of Plato, Aristotle, or St. Thomas to the rank 
of ‘values’ among others, a conscientious scholar 
would first have to show that their claim to be science 
was unfounded. And that attempt is self-defeating. By 
the time the would-be critic has penetrated the 
meaning of metaphysics with sufficient thoroughness 
to make his criticism weighty, he will have become a 
metaphysician himself.” Eric Voegelin, The New 
Science of Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952), p. 20. 


4Voegelin, “Equivalences,” p. 233. 
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literally is to dogmatize and deform it, for 
symbols are indices pointing to motivating 
experiences in the souls of the people who 
articulate them. We must constantly seek to 
relate symbols meant to illumine political reali- 
ty to the experiences that gave rise to them. If 
the symbols are detached from their experi- 
ential context, then we shall witness the degen- 
eration of philosophy into the dogmatic formal- 
ism of the various “schools,’”? whether neo- 
Platonic, Stoic, or Scholastic, with their desic- 
cated disquisitions on essences, substances, ac- 
cidents, etc. From there to the rejection of 
philosophy itself by those modern intellectuals 
disenchanted with the detached symbols, seen 
in their “literal”? opaqueness “from the out- 
side” and therefore to be regarded as “‘irration- 
al,”> is but a short step. 

As previously noted, Voegelin long ago 
discovered that “the most basic philosophical 
problem is the nature of reality.” Unfor- 
tunately, this is precisely the problem which 
leading modern “philosophers” tend to neglect, 
or to assume to have been resolved in some 
“common sense” fashion, or to be “senseless” 
and “unverifiable.” If, however, one attempts, 
as Marx did, to abolish the “problem of 
reality,” one also abolishes philosophy. 

A philosophy worthy of the name—i.e., one 
whose symbols are recognizably equivalent to 
other symbols which have noetically illumined 
the nature of reality—will acknowledge that 
reality is not a “disorderly flux of events” but 
is an intelligible process flowing through hu- 
man beings. Inasmuch as philosophers are situ- 
ated within the process rather than at some 
Archimedian point outside of it, they cannot— 
in any massive ‘gnostic’? sense—discern its 
meaning as a whole. The answers to the basic 
questions of human existence remain shrouded 
in mystery. Nonetheless, philosophers are also 
aware that they possess the faculty of nous 
through which the mystery of reality as process 
becomes luminous to itself qua mystery. Philos- 
ophy is a knowing and a not-knowing, a 
knowledge of ignorance and a cognito fidei, or 
knowledge based on faith, in the sense of 
` Hebrews 11:1-3. Faith is the existential virtue 
of the soul open to the nonmetric, invisible 
ground: it is the “evidence of things unseen.” It 
is fallacious to apply to unseen nonmetric 
reality the same tests of validity one applies in 
the investigation of the phenomenal world. 


>Voegelin, From Enlightenment to Revolution, p. 
1. 
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Voegelin on the 
“Between” of Human Life 


Fundamental to Voegelin’s political philoso- 
phy is a symbol derived from Plato: that of the 
“Between” (metaxy) of human life. The “hu- 
man realm of being” is a part, not the whole of 
reality. To employ a spatial metaphor, the 
metaxy is a field which lies between the 
“poles” of the “noetic height” and “‘apeirontic 
[boundless] depth.” These poles establish the 
“limits set to the philosopher’s exploration of 
reality,” and the philosopher ‘“‘cannot transcend 
these limits but has to move in the In-Be- 
tween. ...””? Voegelin writes that Plato “was so 
acutely aware of man’s consubstantiality but 
nonidentity with divine reality that he devel- 
oped a special symbol for man’s experience of 
his intermediate status “between” the human 
and divine: He called the consciousness of this 
status the metaxy, the In-Between of exis- 
tence.” And Voegelin goes on to observe that 
the “In-Between of existence is not an empty 
space between two static entities, but the 
meeting-ground of the human and divine and a 
consciousness of their distinction and inter- 
penetration.”’® He concludes that “the philoso- 
pher is not allowed to settle down on the 
positive pole of the existential tension; only the 
tension in its polarity of real and non-real is the 
full truth of reality.””? 

In a discussion of the early Greek philoso- 
pher Anaximander’s symbolization of reality, 
Voegelin speaks of the metaxy in connection 
with two modes of reality, i.e., (1) “reality in 
existence,” comprising the realm of all created 
things, including human beings in their mortal- 
ity, and (2) “reality in non-existence,” or non- 
created reality out of which ail existing things 
emerge, which Anaximander designated by the 
term apeiron—the Infinite, or the Boundless, or 
the Limitless, or the “‘timeless arche of things.” 
“Reality was experienced by Anaximander... 
as a cosmic process in which things emerge 
from, and disappear into, the non-existence of 
the Apeiron.” Reality in the mode of existence, 
therefore, is experienced as “immersed in reali- 


TEric Voegelin, Order and History, Vol. 4: The 
Ecumenic Age (Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1974), p. 11. 


8Voegelin, “On Hegel—A Study in Sorcery,” Studi- 
um Generale, 24 (1971), 335—68 at 351. This has also 
appeared in The Study of Time, ed. J. Fraser et al. 
(New York: Springer-Verlag, 1972), 1:418—51 at 434. 
It will also appear in Order and History, Vol. 5. 


? Voegelin, “On Hegel—A Study in Sorcery,” Studi- 
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ty in the mode of non-existence and, inversely, 
non-existence reaches into existence. The pro- 
cess has the character of an In-Between reality, 
governed by the tension of life and death.”!° 

Human consciousness of existence as occur- 
ring in the metaxy is engendered by theophanic 
events, and as such is in historical flux, as we 
can perceive by following the trail of symbols 
from the compactness of the old myth to the 
noetic and pneumatic differentiations of con- 
sciousness in Greek philosophy and Israelite- 
Christian revelation, which differentiations re- 
quire a new mythical language about the 
experiences of coming into and passing out of 
existence. 

Theophanic events, such as the vision of the 
Agathon by the Platonic Socrates, of the 
Burning Bush by Moses, and of the Resurrected 
Christ by Paul, allow human beings to become 
fully conscious of the range of their humanity 
and of their intermediate status between mor- 
tality and immortality. The daimonios aner, or 
Spiritually mature man, is conscious of partici- 
pating in a process which, in a manner which 
must remain a mystery, will result in his 
immortalization fathanatizein); as the mortal- 
immortal, he will strive to attune himself to the 
highest that is within him, the divine spark. But 
he will not lose his spiritual “balance” and will 
be aware that here and now he continues to 
exist in the cosmos and cannot bestow grace 
upon himself or achieve immortality within 
time. 

The reader will doubtless be aware of a 
seeming ambiguity in Voegelin’s language: the 
metaxy is portrayed both as reality in flux and 
as the consciousness of reality in flux. The 
“ambiguity” is not attributable to sloppiness of 
language, however, but is inherent in reality 
itself. For human beings experience reality 
only through consciousness; at the same time 
they are aware of participating in a reality 
which is greater than consciousness. Conscious- 
ness is not the whole, but a process within the 
whole. There is, then, a truth of reality as a 
process in the Between moving beyond itself 
which is emphatically to be distinguished from 
a truth about “reality” conceived of as an 
object “external” to a (self-contained) con- 
sciousness. 

The reality of human existence (or political 
reality in the full sense) is metaleptic; it can be 
experienced only through participation from 
within; it is not a “something,” apart from the 
consciously participating human being, about 
which propositions can be advanced. Adequate 


10The Ecumenic Age, pp. 174-75. 
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symbols in political philosophy portray the 
participatory or metaleptic character of reality 
and are supple and fluid, moving with the flux 
of reality itself both as to range and depth; 
inadequate or deformed language about poli- 
tical reality expresses itself in doctrines and 
propositions and is based upon the eclipse of 
part of the experiential field. The “clarity” of 
deformed political language is bought at the 
terrible price of the simplification, reduction, 
and reification of human experience. It is, of 
course, possible to offer the objection that 
closed existence on the basis of reduction and 
simplification of experience is preferable to 
open existence in response to the pull of the 
divine ground as manifested in the theophanic 
event. Voegelin’s answer to that kind of objec- 
tion is on principle the same as Plato’s in 
Philebus 16—17, or the prophet Jeremiah’s in 
Jeremiah 45. For life is not a given, and the 
psyche is a battleground between life and 
death. The basis for the “‘preference” for the 
divine pull of openness over the demonic pull 
of closure~for theophany over egophany—is 
the love of life. If, of course, one prefers death 
in the secure, closed prison of world-immanent 
existence to potential immortality through 
faith and trust in the divine presence in the 
metaxy, then there is not much that a philoso- 
pher can do about it. 

Another obvious objection to Voegelin’s 
teaching is that not everybody experiences the 
theophanic event and/or recognizes its authori- 
ty, and that therefore it may be only a private, 
subjective opinion, or simply “one man’s idea 
about reality.”!1 Voegelin’s answer is that, 
while the “‘structure of reality is not there to be 
seen by everybody under all personal, social, 
and historical circumstances,” and indeed the 
“face of reality” becomes visible only ‘to the 
psyche which is open to the divine ground, 
nonetheless, the differentiated, noetic experi- 
ence of reality by the open-souled philosopher 
is representative for all human beings. The 
experience is universally representative because 
human beings possess a “something” that can 
“respond to a theophany and engage in the 
quest of the ground.” This “something” was 
called the diamon (or spiritual element) by 
Plato and the theion (divine particle) by Ari- 
stotle.!2 Every human being is in principle 
capable of “‘seeing’”’ the “face” of cognitively 
structured reality if he or she will open the 
psyche and meditatively reenact the experience 


11 7he Ecumenic Age, p. 186. 
12Ibid., p. 237. 
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of the transcendent ground of Being which is 
the intelligible source of order and structure in 
the world. Without the noetic theophany of the 
philosophers—which, although a discovery of 
the few, was for everybody, and everybody is 
capable of seeing why this is so—there could be 
no cognitively structured reality at all, for no 
“systematic exploration of structure in reality 
is possible unless the world is intelligible,” and 
the world is intelligible only in relation to the 
one divine ground experienced in the theo- 
phanic event that is the divine nous. !3 

But why, a critic might continue, should one 
be bound by the language of past theophanic 
events, and above al, by the “parochial” 
vocabulary of the Greek, Judaic, and Christian 
philosophers, even if one accepts the proposi- 
tion that no experience of the one divine 
ground equals no cognitively structured, intel- 
ligible reality? Why not leave us completely free 
to invent our own novel vocabulary? Voegelin’s 
answer is that there is no abstract language of 
political evaluation; there is only the “concrete 
language created in the articulation of the 
event.”!4 Consciousness itself is “not an ab- 
stract entity facing an abstract reality ... but 
the consciousness of a concrete man, living in a 
concrete society, and moving within its histori- 
cally concrete modes of experience and symbol- 
ization.” 15 It is fallacious to attempt to abolish 
“the historical process of consciousness”; the 
attempt can lead and has led only to deforming 
both our symbols and our humanity. Human 
existence has a time dimension. It is ultimately 
a mystery as to why only in two tiny corners of 
the world—Israel and Hellas—at a given epoch 
of time the fully differentiated noetic and 
pneumatic theophanies occurred. (“How odd of 
God/To choose the Jews.” How odd, indeed, 
by any rationalistic secularizing account.) But it 
is only with these concrete events (of revelation 
and philosophy) that the one transcendent- 
divine ground, which is the basis of any 


13The Ecumenic Age. Voegelin is here restating the 
arguments against an “infinite regress” in Thom 
Aquinas (Summa Theologica, I, Q. 2, Article 3). With- 
out a “first cause,” motion could not be explained, 
without a Beginning or Source (Arché), creaturely ex- 
istence could not be explained, without an indepen- 
dent Being, dependent beings could not be explained, 
and. without a final Cause, efficient causes could not 
be explained. The intractability of mythical specula- 
tion for scientific explanation is due precisely to the 
inability of mythical speculation to differentiate the 
transcendent Ground from intra-cosmic existence. 


14ibid., p. 39. 
15 thid., p. 75. 
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cognitively intelligible structure of reality, came 
into view. Ineluctably, we remain heirs to this 
classical and Judeo-Christian discovery and 
symbolic articulation of the world-transcendent 
divine ground, and today we must seek to move 
within the orbit of that discovery and articula- 
tion if we wish to make sense instead of 
nonsense out of the political world. 

Although human beings exist in the Between, 
in openness of consciousness they can experi- 
ence the presence of the divine both as medi- 
ated through the “experience of the existence 
and intelligible structure of things in the cos- 
mos” (which Voegelin calls the Beginning) and 
as immediately experienced in the “movements 
of the soul” (which he designates as the 
Beyond). These two modes of the divine 
presence in the Between require two different 
types of language. The Beginning, or the pre- 
sence of divine reality “mediated by the exis- 
tence and order of things in the cosmos” 
requires the language of myth, above all that of 
the myth of creation; while the Beyond, or the 
“immediate presence” of the divine in the 
woul, requires the “revelatory” language of 
consciousness. ““This is the language of seeking, 
searching, and questioning, of ignorance and 
knowledge concerning the divine ground, of 
futility, absurdity, anxiety, and alienation of 
existence, or being moved to seek and question, 
of being drawn toward the ground, or turning 
around, of return, illumination, and rebirth.’’! 

Voegelin’s study of the trail of symbols that 
is history reveals man to be the creature capable 
of asking the Question (with a capital “Q”): 
“Why should the cosmos exist at all, if man can 
do no better than live in it as though he were 
not of it, in order to make his escape from the 
prison through death?” This, he continues, is 
the “critical question that brings the mystery of 
reality into full view: There is a cosmos in 
which man participates by his existence; man is 
endowed with cognitive consciousness of the 
reality in which he is a partner; consciousness 
differentiates in a process called history; and in 
the process of history man discovers reality to 
be engaged in a movement toward the Beyond 
of its present structure.” 17 

Because of the ineradicable uncertainty and 
ambiguity permeating their existence, and be- 
cause of the fragility and vulnerability of that 
condition, human beings are tempted to deform 
themselves and construct a closed system in 


167he Ecumenic Age, pp. 17—18. 


17Tbid., p. 19. cf. Ibid., p. 320: “The Question is 
not just any question but the quest concerning the 
mysterious ground of all being.” 
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whose prison they might find the substitute 
security lacking in a life open to the tension 
characteristic of existence in the Between. 
Particularly since the differentiations of con- 
sciousness brought on by Greek philosophy and 
the Judaic-Christian revelation—both of which 
dissolved the compactness of the cosmological 
myth—the temptation to engage in Gnostic 
system-building has been extremely powerful. 
The differentiation of consciousness through 
philosophy and revelation—or what Henri Berg- 
son called the “opening of the soul’’—has 
decisively increased the range of human pos- 
sibilities both for good and for evil. For human 
beings are left with the freedom to use their 
new-found openness to the pull of the eschato- 
logical Beyond either in “forming” or in “de- 
forming” their humanity. Specifically, in think- 
ing that is inclined to Gnosticism there is the 
danger that man may lose his existential 
“balance” because of his exclusive concentra- 
tion on the pull of the eschatological Beyond to 
the neglect of his anchorage in the cosmological 
Beginning. “For a Gnostic thinker must be able 
to forget that the cosmos does not emerge from 
consciousness, but that a man’s consciousness 
emerges from the cosmos.” Particularly after 
the ascendency of Christianity, with its strong 
eschatological emphasis, Voegelin has found the 
danger of derailment a serious one.!8 
Voegelin’s interpretation of Christianity, es- 
pecially since the publication of volume 4 of 
Order and History, has become the subject of 
considerable controversy. We shall briefly re- 
turn to this subject in the conclusion of this 
article. 

` Human existence, then, for Voegelin is part 
of reality, and human beings who live in the 
“Between” of finite consciousness have the 
duty of “noetically exploring the structure of 
reality as far as it is intelligible’ and of 
“spiritually coping with the insight into its 
movement from the divine Beginning to the 
divine Beyond of its structure.” 19 


““Theophanic” Reality versus 
“Egophanic”’ Delusion 


Mention of the “structure” of reality brings 
us close to the heart of Voegelin’s framework 
for political evaluation. However, his position is 


18The Ecumenic Age, p. 20. Voegelin himself has 
said, however, in response to the question whether he 
would call himself a Christian, “I try to be, and also to 
be a philosopher.” (Conversation with the author, 
April, 1975.) 


19 Ibid. p. 28. 
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stated with such philosophical subtlety and 
profundity that if we do not attend carefully to 
what he says we shall mistake him for the 
propagator of yet another “ism” or dogmatic 
system that promises Gnostic redemption from 
the perils of this mortal life. Nowhere is his 
intention to walk the tightrope over the twin 
abysses of fanatical certitude and dogmatic 
skepticism in order to recapture the zetetic 
spirit of the philosophia perennis more clear 
than in his essay “Equivalences of Experience 
and Symbolization in History.” 

Although reality has a “structure” with 
whose divine ground the open-souled person 
seeks attunement, human existence itself is a 
condition of flux and tension between truth 
and the “deformation” of reality. Therefore, 
“ultimate doctrines, systems, and values” are 
delusions “engendered by deformed existence.” 
The “constants”? which we discover to emerge 
in the time dimension of existence are not 
dogmas or a catalogue of disembodied proposi- 
tions, but tensional symbols which illumine the 
character of existence as occurring between 
imperfection and perfection, mortality and 
immortality, order and disorder, attunement 
and revolt, sense and senselessness, truth and 
untruth. “If we split these pairs of symbols,” 
observes Voegelin, “and hypostatize the poles 
of the tension as independent entitles, we 
destroy the reality of existence as it has been 
experienced by the creators of the tensional 
symbols.” We then fall prey either to hedonistic 
apoliticism or to the “murderous” possession of 
ideological “truth.”2© Dream life then replaces 
wake life, in the language of Heraclitus and 
Plato. 

To recapitulate, Voegelin teaches—and when 
I say “teaches,” I mean much more than mere 
advocacy, for he offers voluminous documenta- 
tion for his teaching, drawing on numerous 
disciplines and his enormous interpretive and 
linguistic gifts—that the language of politics 
may be evaluated in terms of its “‘correspon- 
dence” with “reality,” provided that reality be 
conceived of not as an “object” external to the 
consciousness of the investigator but rather as a 
process within which man is situated and which 
he seeks to illumine from within.‘ Political 
reality, or the “human realm of being” (Seins- 
bereich Mensch} is not the whole but a process 
within the whole. The human realm of being 
may best be characterized by Plato’s term, the 
metaxy. In the “Between” of human life, man 
experiences himself in tension between the 


20 Voegelin, “Equivalences,” p. 220. 
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poles of openness and closure, attunement and 
revolt, the divine height and the demonic 
depth. As the process of reality moves through 
man and he through it, man questions the 
origin and the end of the structure which 
“contains” the process. The Question regarding 
the Beginning of the reality in which man 
participates is “answered” initially by the myth 
of the cosmos as sacred—i.e., as a creation of 
the gods and later by the great construction of 
Genesis I—while the Question regarding the 
Beyond is addressed by the “‘saving tale” of the 
philosopher’s myth of the immortality of the 
soul and the promise of resurrection and 
redemption proclaimed in the Gospels and the 
letters of St. Paul. There is always the danger 
that the tension may collapse and a deformed 
second reality construct may be substituted for 
symbols illumining the complexities of the only 
reality that is. (There can no more be two 
realities than there can be two universes, save in 
science fiction.) When the symbols are de- 
formed, so are human beings because, although 
they do not live by symbols alone, they cannot 
orient fhemselves to the process of reality 
without having recourse to adequate symbols. 

In Voegelin’s teaching, then, there is the 
perpetual danger that we will yield to the 
temptation to collapse the tension of meta- 
leptic (participatory) reality in the Between of 
human life and substitute for it a fallacious 
“second reality” reflecting our own compul- 
sions and “‘egophanic” imaginings. Indeed, the 
contrast between ‘“‘theophanic” and “ego- 
phanic” modes of existence is a leading theme 
of The Ecumenic Age. Theophanic existence 
affirms God as the measure of human conduct, 
while egophanic existence proclaims “man” in 
revolt against God as the measure. By “ego- 
phany” Voegelin means the attempt to expand 
the closed self, or ego, to the point where it 
usurps the place of God and opens up false 
standards or norms for action in the world. 
(Literally, ‘“egophany’—a word coined by 
Voegelin—means “manifestation of the ego,” 
while “theophany” means “‘manifestation of 
the divine.) The person who is conscious of his 
existence in the metaxy, which is the “‘site” for 
the encounter between man and God in the 
concrete consciousness of individual men, re- 
sponds and seeks to attune his life by the 
“theophanic events of differentiating conscious- 
ness.” Thus, the symbols engendered by a 
Plato, a Jeremiah, or a Paul, reflect the tension 
of existence in the metaxy where there occurs 
the encounter with the divine, although such an 
encounter does not abolish the character of 
existence as a tension between contrary poles. 
Rather, the theophanic event reveals reality as a 
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process moving beyond itself in a manner, 
which, while it remains a mystery, inspires, 
through the very act of participation itself, 
trust that the process will have a good end. For 
the “experience of reality” has a “built-in bias 
toward more reality.’ 1 


Summary of the Principles of 
Political Evaluation Adumbrated in 
Volume Four of Order and History 


Before proceeding to discuss Voegelin’s ap- 
plication of his principles of political evaluation 
to modern developments, let me attempt to 
summarize those principles as they are ex- 
pressed in his extremely important work, The 
Ecumenic Age; the reader should bear in mind 
that no summary can conceivably do justice to 
the richness of the argument in a major 
philosophical undertaking, and he or she is, 
accordingly, urged to read the volume in its 
entirety. 

1. There is only one reality, whose structure 
as it appears to human beings is that of the 
metaxy, or the tensional field of forces.*? 

2. The divine-human encounter occurs in 
the metaxy in the form of the theophanic 
event, such as the manifestation of the divine 
nous in Plato’s dialogues, or the revelation of 
the hidden God to Moses in the Burning Bush 
(Exodus 3), or the revelation of God in Christ 
to the disciples and St. Paul. These are “noetic”’ 
and “pneumatic” theophanies respectively.23 

3. The theophanic events mark a dif- 
ferentiation in the consciousness of the struc- 
ture of reality, in that new symbols are engen- 
dered, which are more adequate than those of 
the myth, for expressing the truth of the 
“paradox of reality”: i.e., that reality exhibits a 
structure which is moving beyond itself. Thus, 
while the divine reality is one, its presence is 
expressed in the two modes of the Beyond 
(philosophy and revelation) and the Beginning 
(the myth of the visible cosmos as sacred in 
origin).24 | 

4. The symbol “man” indicates the being 
within Being capable of consciously participat- 
ing in reality as process and of articulating its 
structure.25 


2 1Voegelin, Ecumenic Age, p. 271. 
22 tbid., p. 255 and passim. 

23ibid., pp. 9-16, 242-44, 258-59. 
24ibid., pp. 17, 253, 314-16. 
25tbid., pp. 56, 202, 234-38. 
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5. As he acts in the world, man has the duty 
of self-critically exploring the structure of 
reality and of maintaining his intellectual and 
spiritual “balance” in the realm of the “Be- 
tween”; in particular, he must not fallaciously 
attempt to substitute a second reality based on 
the delusion that he can abolish the structure 
and its tension. The source of the duty is the 
encounter with the divine presence in the 
theophanic event.? 6 

6. Through a complicated process, proceed- 
ing through various stages, the order of exis- 
tence has been inverted in the language and 
practice of modern political thought. Instead of 
the sequence man-society-history, found in the 
classical and Judeo-Christian symbolization of 
existence, we have the inversion history-soci- 
ety-“man” in the various ideological construc- 
tions. Specifically, the process proceeds from: 


a. the “deformation” of noetic and pneu- 
matic (or philosophical and revelatory) 
symbols, in the misguided attempt to pro- 
tect them from compromise or corruption, 
by wrenching them from their experiential 
contexts and reifying them into dogmas or 
propositions, instead of treating the philo- 
sophical or scriptural text as a unity along 
with the theophanic motivating experience 
that produced it, to 


b. the “egophanic revolt,” which attacked 
not only the ‘“‘deformed” symbols but also 
the theophanic experiences that engendered 
them, thereby enabling the ideological per- 
petrator of the revolt to pretend that they 
had abolished the reality of the metaxy, 
substituting for it a tensionless, purely im- 
manent, “reality” governed by some al- 
chemic law of development manipulable by 
“man” and his expanded innerworldly con- 
sciousness.27 


7. If, as contemporary students of man, 
society, and history, we are to have any hope of 
extricating ourselves from the “grotesque intel- 
lectual mess,” which after two millennia of 
deformation of symbols and, in the modern 
period, of the egophanic revolt, continues to 
obscure and eclipse the structure of reality, we 
must throw off the intellectual and spiritual 
encumbrances which weigh so heavily upon us 
and reorient ourselves to reality as an “open 
field of theophany.” Voegelin’s own work is 
conceived of as a (preparatory and inevitably 


26V oegelin, Ecumenic Age, pp. 11-16, 237-38. 
27bid., pp. 20—57, 260-71. 
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incomplete) attempt at “open participation in 
the process of both history and the Whole.” We 
cannot begin to accomplish such a metanoia, 
however, until we reject the various “‘stop-his- 
tory” systems put forward by ideologists in the 
modern period who are closed to the insights of 
myth, philosophy, and revelation. Only a re- 
covery of the experiential basis of theophanic 
experience through a renewed philosophy of 
the consciousness, as distinguished from a mere 
reassertion of past symbols as “doctrines,” can 
succeed in reversing the centuries-old trend 
toward egophany. Without such. a philosophy 
of consciousness, the egophanic ideologues will 
have no difficulty in retaining their power and 
influence. With it, there is a chance, over many 
decades, of our regaining the full measure of 
our humanity.28 


From Enlightenment to Revolution: 
Voegelin on Inverted Reality 


While Order and History is Voegelin’s mag- 
num opus, the implications of his political 
philosophy for the evaluation of modern poli- 
tics are nowhere so clearly spelled out as in 
From Enlightenment to Revolution, a volume 
which Voegelin was persuaded only recently to 
publish by another distinguished political theo- 
rist, John Hallowell of Duke University. As 
Hallowell explains in his introduction, From 
Enlightenment to Revolution “consists of a 
portion of an unpublished history of political 
ideas which Eric Voegelin wrote in the nineteen 
forties and early fifties.” Voegelin’s “reluc- 
tance” to publish the work at the time was 
caused by his growing conviction that one 
cannot study the history of political ideas as if 
it is an “ongoing argument about commonly 
perceived problems of social order.” For the 
ideas themselves are rooted in the experiences 
of participation in reality. If the motivating 
experiences are themselves distorted by pas- 
sions—above all the libido dominandi—which 
deflect the psyche from the awareness of its 
anchorage in the reality of the metaxy, then the 
“reason,” cut loose from its moorings in reality, 
no matter how technically brilliant or logically ` 
airtight, can only articulate symbols which 
destroy the condition of man in society and 
history. Voegelin, then, came to reject the 
widely held view that the history of political 
ideas is a “conversation” or rational debate 
about common themes, because such an inter- 
pretation “assumes a continuity of argument 


28v oegelin, Ecumenic Age, pp. 313—16, 330-35. 
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and a universal community of discourse which 
in fact does not exist.”2? 

Voegelin’s willingness to release his study of 
modern political ideas from the Enlightenment 
to Marx may be attributed in part to the fact 
that in the intervening years he has worked out 
a philosophy of the consciousness and a 
philosophy of history that form the basis of his 
interpretation of modern political ideas. How- 
ever, a careful reading of this work will show 
that his basic philosophical orientation was 
already present in this earlier period, although 
not in fully elaborated form. 

Without vainly attempting to recapitulate 
the entire amount of From Enlightenment to 
Revolution, let me give some examples of the 
way in which Voegelin has applied the prin- 
ciples of evaluation articulated in his philoso- 
phy to the politics of the modern period. 

While Voegelin is no apologist for the 
medieval ecclesiastical polity and while he 
sharply castigates the Church for its resistance 


29John H. Hallowell, Introduction to Eric Voege- 
lin, From Enlightenment to Revolution (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1975), p. vi. I have 
myself expressed the view that the history of political 
thought is a “conversation of many voices,” most 
recently in my chapter in Nelson Polsby and Fred 
Greenstein, Handbook of Political Science (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1975), I, 229 ff. One problem 
is to distinguish between “error and the person who 
errs,” as John XXHI expressed it. Voegelin frequently 
seems to suggest that not only the ideas of Hegel, 
Marx, and the rest of the “gnostics”’ are erroneous, but 
that the thinkers themselves are spiritually diseased as 
persons. I must confess that I still find it difficult to 
accept this latter judgment and wonder if it is 
necessary to condemn these thinkers as whole persons 
in the way, again, that Voegelin appears to argue. 
Hannah Arendt’s remark that there is an “abyss” 
between facile ideas and brutal ideas needs to be 
recalled here. And yet, there is an obviously powerful, 
if unintended, effect of gnostic or messianic ideas on 
the climate in which a Hitler or a Stalin lives and 
works. Voegelin’s point is that they do not emerge in 
an intellectual vacuum. Thinkers presumably have an 
obligation to weigh the probable consequences of their 
words on future generations of some not so philo- 
sophical human beings. However, we today can say all 
of this about Condorcet, Helvetius, Hegel, Marx and 
the rest from the advantage of hindsight: of having 
witnessed the horrors of.twentiety century totalitari- 
anism. 

The most that I can say at present is that in From 
Enlightenment to Revolution Voegelin has opened up 
an enormously difficult and important problem of 
historical interpretation which should concern poli- 
tical scientists in general and all of us who write about 
the history of political thought in particular much 
more than it has. 
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to free inquiry and to the autonomous develop- 
ment of modern science, he has concluded that 
what has come to be called the “secularization” 
process took place in the modern West in a 
manner which has been exceedingly unfor- 
tunate for the life of the spirit. The relegation 
of the Church, which in the medieval order had 
undertaken to represent the spiritual concerns 
of Christians, to the private sphere and the 
consequent assignment to the newly sovereign 
“secular” political institutions of a monopoly 
of society’s public concerns, “left the field 
open for a respiritualization of the public 
sphere from other sources,” such as the various 
ideologies, including nationalism, liberal and 
socialist versions of “economism,” various bi- 
ological and psychological reductionist doc- 
trines, and a closed collectivist form of “hu- 
manitarian tribalism.”3° In the course of this 
process of “de-divinization”’ of the world and 
its reductionist “respiritualization,” the classi- 
cal and Christian understanding of man was 
destroyed and replaced by an enormously 
constricted image of “man.” Man is no longer 
interpreted as the Aristotelian spoudaios or the 
Judaic-Christian creature bearing the imago dei. 
He becomes “man” in quotation marks, an 
inventive, featherless biped who can get along 
perfectly well without bothersome experiences 
of transcendence and the pull of the divine 
Beyond. 

During the long and complicated seculariza- 
tion process, the symbolic language of Christi- 
anity, drawn from both Hebrew and Hellenistic 
sources, loses its “transparency for transcen- 
dental reality.” The Christian symbols of the 
Fall, Redemption, Resurrection, and the rest 
are taken as dogmas and are viewed “in a 
‘literal,’ disenchanted opaqueness from the out- 
side.” When interpreted in this way—as if they 
are propositions referring to the world- 
immanent reality rather than mythopoeic 
symbols indicating the character of human 
participation in the metaxy, they are judged to 
be “superstitious,” irrational, and in conflict 
with logic, biology, etc.34 

Thus, Voegelin argues, the secularization 
process, instead of deserving to be hailed as a 
forward step in the history of humankind, 
should be seen as a tragic story of experiential 
contraction, symbolic impoverishment, and the 
diminution of our shared consciousness of what 
had been known to be man. Voegelin’s percep- 
tion of modernity as a waste land thus approxi- 


30Voegelin, From Enlightenment to Revolution, 
pp. 20, 28. 


31ibid., p. 21. 
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mates that of T. S. Eliot, whose poetry he 
quotes frequently. 

The “progressive” thinkers of the French 
Enlightenment, such as Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Turgot, are in particular targets of Voegelin’s 
criticism, because—among other reasons—of 
their rejection of the Aristotelian primacy of 
the bios theoretikos over banausic activity and 
for their efforts to confine the meaning of 
virtue to conduct that is “useful” to society.9? 
(Diderot, for example, had a pronounced aver- 
sion for the “‘useless contemplator.’’) 

The implications of the contracted image of 
man in the writings of the philosophes were 
stated in more radically reductionist form by 
Helvétius in the eighteenth century and by 
Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte in the nine- 
teenth. These thinkers and others, whom Voe- 
gelin analyzes in detail and with the most 
scrupulous regard for the sources, “have muti- 
lated the idea of man beyond recognition.... 
This reduction of man and his life to the level 
of utilitarian existence is the symptom of the 
critical breakdown of Western civilization 
through the atrophy of the intellectual and 
spiritual substance of man. In the progressive, 
Polisitivist movement since the middle of the 
eighteenth century ... the term man no longer 
designates the mature man of the humanist and 
Christian tradition, but only the crippled, utili- 
tarian fragment.”33 

Throughout this explosive work, Voegelin is 
concerned to show that the entire vocabulary 
of modern Western politics—insofar as it does 
not continue to be influenced by residues of 
the classical and Judeo-Christian modes of 
thought—has been corrupted. Symbols such as 
“reality,” “man,” “reason,” and “history” no 
longer mean what they meant prior to their 
having been “deformed.” Thus, after several 
centuries of symbolic degradation and inver- 
sion, Marx is able to reject out of hand the 
fundamental philosophical question regarding 
the nature of reality by simply referring to 
what has by then “in common parlance” come 
to be called reality.34 And in the “fragmentary 


32Voegelin, From Enlightenment to Revolution, 
pp. 27—28. 


33ibid., p. 95. 


34bid., p. 258. Voegelin here quotes the judgment 
of S. Landshut and J. P. Mayer, Introduction to 
Marx: Der historische Materialismus (Leipzig, 1932), I, 
xxii. Voegelin points out that if Marx had been open 
to the question regarding the ground of human 
existence, he would not have produced an ideology 
which denies that man is situated in an order of being 
and a cosmic order to which he is subordinated. Had 
they raised the question, Marx and Engels would have 
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anthropologies” of the moderns, the “normal 
man” is taken to be the immanentist power- 
seeker of Hobbes or the pleasure-pain mechan- 
ism of the utilitarians, or the “‘megalomaniac 
intellectual” of Condorcet and Comte, or 
Marx’s “socialistic man” who asks no meta- 
physical questions, or Nietzsche’s Ubermensch 
who extends grace to himself—in fact anyone 
except the whole person of the classical and 
Judeo-Christian teaching. The “spiritually ma- 
ture” human being of the classical and biblical 
teaching comes to be regarded as a freak or relic 
from the past—someone to be psychoanalyzed 
or otherwise dissected or explained but certain- 
ly not someone to be taken as a model for 
emulation and a standard for evaluation.3° 

Just as the symbols “reality” and “man” 
acquired radically changed meanings during the 
modern process of deculturation, so in like 
manner did symbols such as “‘reason,” “‘his- 
tory,” and the “science of politics.” Reason, 
understood in the Platonic-Aristotelean sense as 
the faculty for self-critically illuminating the 
“total context” in which humanity’s personal 
existence is situated, is degraded to the level of 
a faculty of cleverness and technical expertise, 
as an instrument through which human beings 
maximize their desires. It becomes the servant 
of the passions, inverting the Platonic psycholo- 


correctly recognized themselves as “predicates” of a 
divine subject instead of indulging in the illusion that 
they were Promethean creators of a new reality. Had 
Marx raised the question of the nature of reality, he 
would have been led to recognize the “total context” 
of which he was only a minute part. Instead, Voegelin 
contends, Marx engaged in “‘pseudo-logical specula- 
tion,” and “grandiose ranting,” with the result that he 
and his followers produced a “general intellectual 
mess” on the basis of illustory second-reality construc- 
tions. “And these,” Voegelin wryly concludes in his 
section on Marx, “are the ideas that shake the world!” 
(Ibid., p. 272). Voegelin’s critique of Marx provides 
philosophical underpinning for Solzhenitsyn’s judg- 
ment, in his 1974 Stockholm Nobel Prize interview, 
“Solzhenitsyn Speaks out” (reprinted in National 
Review, 6 June 1975, 606), that it is wishful thinking 
to draw a dramatic distinction between the “human- 
ism” of Marx and the antihumanism of Lenin and 
Stalin. 

As mentioned in note 29, the difficult problem as I 
see it, is to reconcile the demands for intellectual 
perspicacity with those of human charity (to employ a 
distinction of the late Leo Strauss). Without indulging 
in sentimentality, we are obliged to be charitable to 
our fellow human beings in the Between. I cannot 
imagine that Voegelin would disagree with my last 
statement. 

35Voegelin, From Enlightenment to Revolution, 
pp. 69, 97, 132, 178, 258. 
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gy. The closed self, in its inverted existence, 
builds a prison where it finds a garden. Ulti- 
mately, the modern egophanic speculator seeks 
to freeze history itself, and we witness the rise 
of what Voegelin calls the “stop-history move- 
ments.” The stop-history movements regard the 
latest phase of human evolution as the culmi- 
nating one, and they reject on principle the 
possibility that future developments in political 
life and thought may be dramatically different 
from the present ones. The modern “progres- 
sive,” trend-riding intellectuals are closed to the 
time-dimension of existence and to history as 
an open field of theophany.36 They are, in 
fact, anything but “progressive.” 


Some Concluding Observations 


From his study of the widest possible range 
of evidence—e.g., the comparative study of 
symbols engendered over the millennia by those 
who have raised the basic questions about the 
Why of existence and the nature of reality as a 
process experienced in the Between of human 


life—Voegelin concludes that the modern world 
is now and may be for another century in the 
throes of a spiritual crisis of unprecedented 
proportions. The key symbols of our political 
discourse have become distorted and corrupted 
with “second reality” connotations. Our poli- 
tical science, under the impact of positivization 
which has done so much to restrict the range 
and depth of political inquiry and, indeed, of 
the concept of the political itself, has largely 
lost the capacity thoughtfully to raise the 
“great questions” of political philosophy. It 
accordingly has been a negligible force in 
combating the fallacy of the two realities which 
lies at the root of extremist ideological thinking 
and in exposing the inversion of the proper 
sequence of man-society-history in so much of 
our contemporary political and social analysis, 
both within and without the academy. 

Alfred North Whitehead once observed that 
“the world never recovers from the shock of a 
great philosopher.” Whether this observation is 
valid for our time is certainly debatable. We 
appear largely to have lost the capacity to 
recognize a philosopher when we see one. That 
this is so is evident in part from the slight 
attention (relative to its importance) which 
Voegelin’s work has thus far received in poli- 
tical science circles. 

Of course, it is painful to recognize that a 
drastic revision of one’s language, priorities, and 


36Voegelin, From Enlightenment to Revolution, 
pp. 72—73. 
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evaluations may well be required if what 
Voegelin says is true. Whether his teaching is 
valid in general—and which aspects are in need 
of refinement or revision—is a matter which can . 
be established only after a thoroughgoing de- 
bate, at the philosophical level. It would be 
counter to the entire spirit of openness of 
inquiry in philosophy per se and of Voegelin’s 
work in particular to accept his teaching auto- 
matically and uncritically. But it would also be 
counter to that spirit to reject it automatically 
and uncritically, and, given the climate of the 
times, the latter response is far more likely to 
be encountered than the former. In fact, to 
accept Voegelin’s teaching as a doctrine would 
violate his fundamental premise of the priority 
of motivating experience over the “dead” let- 
ter. 

A frequent form of the ritualistic rejection 
of a philosophical teaching is what Voegelin 
himself calls “positionism.” That is, if one can 
label a thinker something different from one’s 
own “position,” then one is dispensed from the 
burden of having to think seriously about what 
that person has to say. Because of his openness 
to experiences of transcendence, for example, 
one not infrequently hears Voegelin dismissed 
as a “confessional”? or “sectarian” thinker. And 
yet, Voegelin’s chapter on “The Pauline Vision 
of the Resurrected” has prompted great con- 
cern from many Christians because of his 
treatment of the problem of the physical 
Resurrection and the general question of the 
“historical Jesus.”37 It would be impossible 
here to deal with all the complexities of the 
issue, but Voegelin’s emphasis upon the Resur- 
rection of Christ as a “vision” which takes place 
in the consciousness of the disciples and of Paul 
should not be understood as implying a merely 
“subjective” or allegorizing interpretation of 
the event. As with all theophanic events, the 
Resurrection for Voegelin occurs in and, in- 
deed, engenders, the reality of the Between of 
differentiating consciousness. It is therefore 
inappropriate to split the event, which is a 
unity, into an objective “something? and a 
subjective awareness of that “something.” As 
Voegelin expressed the matter in principle: 


If the metaleptic [participatory] symbol which 
is the word of both god and man is hypos- 
tatized into a doctrinal Word of God ...it can 
impair the sensitivity for the source of truth in 


37Voegelin, The Ecumenic Age, Ch. 5, pp. 
239—71. See the vehement review by Frederick Ð. 
Wilhelmsen in Triumph (January 1975), pp. 32—35, 
for an admittedly rather sensationalist manifestation 
of this concern. 
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the flux of divine presence in time which 
constitutes history. Unless precautions of medi- 
tative practice are taken, the doctrinalization of 
symbols is liable to interrupt the process of 
experiential reactivation and linguistic renewal. 
When the symbol separates from its source in 
the experiential metexy, the Word of God can 
degenerate into a word of man that one can 
believe or not. 


Voegelin’s intention throughout his work is 
not to advocate a “position,” but “to follow 
empirically the patterns of meaning as they 
reveal themselves in the self-interpretation of 
persons and societies in history.”’3? He is poles 
apart from the ideological doctrinaire, who 
imposes an a priori pattern upon events. Thus, 
in From Enlightenment to Revolution, after 
two chapters of relentless criticism of the 
epistemology and “ontology” of Marx, Voege- 
lin credits Marx with having “‘laid his finger on 
the sore spot of modern industrial society,” 
viz., “the growth of economic institutions into 
a power of ... overwhelming influence on the 


life of every single man....’? Thus, he argues, | 


Marx treated under the heading of “alienation” 
the problem that “in an industrialized society 
man is. not the master of his economic exis- 
tence.” Voegelin also castigates economics as a 
science for its failure to follow Marx’s path- 
breaking analysis of the relationship between 
man and nature to the point where it would 
have developed a philosophy of labor.?® 


38Voegelin, The Ecumenic Age, p. 56. 
39 thid., p. 57. 


40vV oegelin, Enlightenment to Revolution, pp. 
299—300. 
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Eric Voegelin has in many works, but 
principally in his magnum opus, Order and 
History, presented us with a philosophically 
profound analysis of the structure of reality in 
the metaxy which is highly relevant to the 
concrete problem of political evaluation in our 
time. Although much of the accent of his 
analysis of modern developments is negative, 
his teaching is by no means unhopeful, and he 
recognizes that there are encouraging signs of 
intellectual and spiritual resistance to the 
symbolic impoverishment and degradation 
which has been the dominant tendency of 
modern politics, and beyond that of the pos- 
sibility of experiential and linguistic reactiva- 
tion and renewal. But although he is scarcely 
without hope, he is modest in his expectations 
about the impact of his own work on the crisis 
of our time: 


Nobody can heal the spiritual disorder of an 
“age.” A philosopher can do no more than 
work himself free from the mbble of idols 
which, under the name of an “age,” threatens 
to cripple and bury him; and he can hope that 
the example of his effort will be of help to 
others who find themselves in the same situa- 
tion and experience the same desire to gain 
their humanity under God. 


41Voegelin, “On Hegel-A Study in Sorcery,” 
Studium Generale, 24 (1971), 355-68, at 349, The 
Study of Time, p. 432. To be reprinted in Order and 
History, Vol. 5. 
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Leo Strauss’s epic rendition of the history of Western political philosophy has been a principal 
factor in the establishment and perpetuation of the myth of the tradition or the belief that the 
conventional series of classic works from Plato to Nietzsche represents the development of modern 
political ideas and constitutes the core of an inherited pattern of thought which, in turn, provides 
the basic context for interpreting particular texts. Much of the scholarly commentary on the 
history of political philosophy has been directed toward a critique of contemporary political 
thought and action, and the idea of the tradition has served as a vehicle for this historical etiology. 
in Strauss’s argument, the concept of the tradition plays a strategic rhetorical function, but the 
myth of the tradition in its various forms has become a pervasive regulative assumption in both 


teaching and research. 


Some of the most influential accounts of the 
history of political philosophy as well as inter- 
pretations of particular texts have been in- 
formed by a concern with developing a critique 
of contemporary politics and political thought. 
This attempt to explain and evaluate the 
present in terms of its intellectual antecedents 
has contributed to the entrenchment of the 
belief that the conventional chronology of 
classic texts (including at least the works of 
Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Rous- 
seau, Hegel, and Marx) constitutes an actual 
historical tradition or inherited pattern of 
thought. It is assumed that these works belong 
to a distinct genre, that they are the product of 
a discrete activity with a recognizable temporal 
career, and that they represent the evolution of 
western political ideas. This reconstructed tradi- 
tion has become the principal context for 
understanding the meaning of past texts, and 
the significance attributed to a work has be- 
come largely a matter of its role in this 
historical narrative. The argument of Leo 
Strauss presents a paradigm case of the myth of 
the tradition. 

There is no doubt that Leo Strauss signifi- 
cantly influenced teaching and research in the 
history of political philosophy, yet although he 
has been summarized, criticized, eulogized, and 
elegized, the character of the Straussian enter- 
prise has still remained elusive. This is in part 
because discussions of his work have been 
caught between polemics and apologetics and 
have often focused on such narrow but contro- 
versial issues as his attack on modern social 
science, his iconoclastic interpretations of fig- 
ures such as Machiavelli and Locke, his defense 


of natural law, his concern with esoteric writ- 
ing, and his animadversions on contemporary 
politics. But it is also in part because it is not 
easy to characterize the activity in which 
Strauss is engaged and the criteria appropriate 
for understanding and judging his arguments. 
The history of political philosophy is not a 
well-defined discipline with accepted research 
programs, and to locate Strauss within this field 
is of limited value. To understand Strauss 
requires a comprehensive view of his enterprise 
and a careful examination of what he has to say 
about it, but a clarification of Strauss’s work 
may yield some insight into certain other 
literature usually subsumed under the category 
of the “history of political philosophy.” 

Although some of Strauss’s critics denigrate 
the study of the history of political philosophy 
in general, many of the disputes generated by 
his work have been interspecific, and, conse- 
quently, some of the family resemblances be- 
tween his arguments and other literature in the 
field have received little attention. In many 
respects Strauss’s concept of a tradition of 
political philosophy exemplifies a regulative 
paradigm discernible in textbooks and other 
general treatments of the history of political 
philosophy as well as studies of individual 
works. My purpose is to present a systematic 
exposition and analysis of Strauss’s argument 
about, and approach to, the history of political 
philosophy. However, I also wish to identify 
and illuminate the structural attributes and 
governing intentions characteristic of this type 
of literature. 

In recent years, there has been an increasing 
concern with the “methodology” of the history 
of ideas and the exegesis of historical texts 
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which carries important implications for re- 
search in the history of political philosophy.! 
But relevant criticism in this field should also 
entail an understanding of the premises under- 
lying this activity. Strauss’s work is distinctive 
in many ways, yet it belongs to a genre which 
has dominated teaching and research in this 
area for some time. I do not suggest that 
Strauss speaks for the field; however, his work 
is more representative than either his defenders 
or his critics acknowledge. 


I 


Strauss maintains that his attempt to under- 
stand the works of past political philosophers 
and the development of political ideas does not 
derive from a ‘“‘pain-loving antiquarianism”’ or 
“intoxicating romanticism” but from a con- 
frontation with what he diagnoses as the crisis 
of modernity: ‘‘We are impelled to do so by the 
crisis of our time, the crisis of the West.”2 The 
purpose of the enterprise is essentially thera- 
peutic. 

The crisis which Strauss alleges is both 
intellectual and political and pervades every 
aspect of contemporary culture. Although the 
crisis, its symptoms, and its causes tend to blur 
somewhat in his analysis, this is because he sees 
the crisis as the product of historical evolution. 
An understanding of the character of this 


1See Quentin Skinner, “Meaning and Understand- 
ing in the History of Ideas,” History and Theory, 8 
(1969), 3—53; and “Some Problems in the Analysis of 
Political Thought and Action,” Political Theory, 2 
(August 1974), 277-303. For critical discussions of 
Skinner’s arguments and further analysis of these 
problems, see Richard Ashcraft, “On the Problem of 
Methodology and the Nature of Political Theory,” 
Political Theory, 3 (February 1975), 5—25; Bhiku 
Parekh and R, N, Berki, “The History of Political 
Ideas: A Critique of Q. Skinner’s Methodology,” 
Journal of History of Ideas, 34 (1973), 163-84; 
Margaret Leslie, “In Defense of Anachronism,” Poli- 
tical Studies, 4 (1970), 433~47; J. G. A. Pocock, 
Politics, Language, and Time (New York: Atheneum, 
1971); Gordon Schochet, “Quentin Skinner’s Meth- 
od,” Political Theory, 2 (August 1974), 261-76; 
Charles Tarlton, “Historicity, Meaning and Revision- 
ism in the Study of Political Thought,” History and 
Theory, 12 (1973), 307-28. 

Despite the importance of the issues raised, these 
studies, for the most part, do not explore the 
intentions of the historian of political theory, and 
they assume that his endeavor can be comprehended 
and evaluated as a species of intellectual history. For a 
discussion of these problems as well as an analysis of 
other secondary literature on the history of political 
theory, see John G. Gunnell, Political Theory: Tradi- 
tion and Interpretation (Cambridge: Winthrop, 1978). 


2Leo Strauss, The City and Man (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1964), p. 1. 
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modern predicament, its sources, and the key 
to its solution is accessible only through ex- 
ploration of its origins. Strauss views the crisis 
as a result of the degeneration of the Western 
tradition, and, in particular, the tradition of 
political philosophy. The history of political 
philosophy must examine the process which led 
to this decline and regain what has been lost. 
The task is one of recapitulation and restora- 
tion. 

Politically, the crisis involves the threat of 
“communism” and an “Eastern despotism,” 
and Strauss argues that already “‘some decline 
of the West has taken place before our eyes,” 
and that the ‘“‘West’s very survival is endangered 
by the East” in a manner unparalleled since 
ancient times.? But, according to Strauss, the 
external threat is complemented by an even 
more serious internal problem: the West has 
“become uncertain of its purpose.’’+ The “de- 
cline of liberal democracy into permissive egali- 
tarianism” has endangered its very existence, 
since “fa permissive society which permits its 
members every sort of non-permissiveness will — 
soon cease to be permissive. It will vanish from 
the face of the earth.”* In our time, he argues, 
“liberalism has abandoned its absolutist basis 
and is trying to become entirely relativistic.”® 
Modern liberalism, which is characterized by a 
“passionate rejection of all ‘absolutes’ ” includ- 
ing those on which its own legitimacy is based, 
is actually a “seminary of intolerance” in 
disguise.’ 

Strauss maintains that the thesis “that we 
are in the grip of a crisis is hardly in need of 
proof” and that it is equally evident that the 
cause of this crisis is “the modern project” and 
its search for the conquest of nature.° He 
argues that the “inadequacy of the modern 
project, which has now become a matter of 
general knowledge and of general concern, 
compels us to entertain the thought that this 
new kind of society, our kind of society, must 
be animated by a spirit other than that which 


3Leo Strauss, The City and Man pp. 2-3. 

4ibid., p. 3. 

SLeo Strauss, “Political Philosophy and the Crisis 
of Our Time,” in The Post-Behavioral Era, ed. George 
J. Graham, Jr. and George W. Carey (New York: David 
McKay, 1972), p. 242. 

©Teo Strauss, “Relativism,” in Relativism and the 
Study of Man, ed. Helmut Shoeck and James W. 
Wiggins (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1961), p. 140. 

TLeo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 5—6. 

8 “Political Philosophy and the Crisis of Our Time,” 
pp. 217-18. 
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animated it from the beginning.”’? Apart from 
his roster of “isms” (communism, historicism, 
relativism, liberalism, positivism, nihilism, etc.), 
Strauss is not very specific about the agents of 
the threat to the West, but he insists that the 
conditions of the age are such that 


we are now brought face to face with a tyranny 
which holds out the threat of becoming, thanks 
to “the conquest of nature” and in particular 
human nature, what no earlier tyranny ever 
became: perpetual and universal. . .. The mani- 
fest and deliberate collectivization or coordina- 
tion of thought is being prepared in a hidden 
and frequently quite unconscious way by the 
spread of the teaching that all human thought is 
collective independently of any human effort 
to this end, because all thought is historical.1° 


The political crisis, then, is the consequence of 
a fundamental intellectual crisis. This, he con- 
tends, may in turn be attributed to the decline 
of political philosophy. In the modern. age, 
“what was originally a political philosophy has 
turned into an ideology,” and this is “the core 
of the contemporary crisis of the West.” 11 

In a functional sense, Strauss defines poli- 
tical philosophy as an activity which seeks 
knowledge for the purpose of changing the 
present, as far as practicable. Just as philosophy 
in general is concerned with replacing opinions 
with knowledge, political philosophy is “the 
attempt to replace opinion about the nature of 
political things by knowledge of the nature of 
political things” which is primarily knowledge 
about the right or good political order.!? But 
Strauss also wishes to locate political philoso- 
phy historically and to distinguish it from the 
wider category of political thought. While the 
latter, he suggests, is “as old as the human race 
and political life itself,’ the former “appeared 
at a knowable time in the recorded past” and 
- “has been cultivated since its beginnings almost 
without any interruption until a relatively short 
time ago. Today, political philosophy is in a 
state of decay and perhaps of putrefaction, if it 
has not vanished altogether.”13 As a specific 
historical phenomenon, political philosophy 


9 <political Philosophy and the Crisis of Our Time,” 
p. 217. 

10} eo Strauss, On Tyranny (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1963), pp. 26—27. 

11pojitical Philosophy and the Crisis of Our 
Time,” p. 218; The City and Man, p. 2. 

121 e0 Strauss, What is Political Philosophy? (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1959), pp. 11-12. 


13fbid., pp. 12-13, 17. 
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was “originated by Socrates,’!4 elaborated by 
Plato and Aristotle, and continued, at least in 
an attenuated form, until contemporary times. 
Although Strauss insists that “Science and 
History, those two great powers of the modern 
world, have finally succeeded in destroying the 
very possibility of political philosophy,’’!5 
they are as much the product of the tradition 
of political philosophy, and in particular mod- 
ern political philosophy which emerged in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as the 
cause of its demise. Thus we must study the 
history of political philosophy to understand 
what has been lost and how it has been lost. 
Positivism and historicism together create a 
climate of “unqualified relativism’? which has 
come to characterize “Western thought in 
general” and which, in its rejection of the 
possibility of “knowledge of natural right” 
transcending particular social and historical 
contexts, “leads to nihilism” or the reluctance 
and “the inability to take a stand for civiliza- 
tion against cannibalism.”16 Just as political 
philosophy in its most classic form embodied 
the purpose of discovering the nature of poli- 
tical things including the nature of the good 
society, positivism and historicism, which con- 
stitute a denial of the validity and possibility of 
that undertaking, are most characteristically 
expressed in contemporary social science. 
Strauss argues that positivism has been the 
basic intellectual stance of social science since 
the nineteenth century. With its identification 
of science and knowledge with empiricism and 
its equation of values with “blind preferences,” 
positivism undercuts political philosophy.!7 
But “positivism necessarily transforms itself 
into historicism” which in its various forms 
constitutes “‘the spirit of our time” and is by 
far the most “serious antagonist of political 
philosophy.’!8 Historicism goes beyond posi- 
tivism by regarding all claims to knowledge as 
relative to particular modes of culturally and 
historically conditioned experience and in- 
capable of ultimate justification.!? Historicism 


147 eo Strauss, “Introduction,” in History of Poli- 
tical Philosophy, ed. Leo Strauss and Joseph Cropsey 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), p. 2; Leo Strauss, 
Socrates and Aristophanes (New York: Basic Books, 
1960), p. 3. 

15 What is Political Philosophy?, p. 18. 

l6Natural Right and History, pp. 2—3, 5; Leo 
Strauss, “Social Science and Humanism,” in The State 
of the Social Sciences, ed. Leonard D. White (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 422. 


17 Natural Right and History, p. 4. 
18 hat is Political Philosophy?, pp. 25-26, 57. 
19 Natural Right and History, pp. 18--19. 
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spawned a paralysis of thought and action 
which not only weakened the moral nerve of 
Europe in 1933 but continues to pervade 
Western culture and encourages the assumption 
that all value judgments are equally worthy. 

Strauss declines to attribute base motives to 
contemporary social science, but he views it as 
a repository of modern ideas which reinforces 
while it reflects these ideas. Social science, with 
its positivist and historicist assumptions, is 
unprepared for either a defense or constructive 
criticism of liberal democracy, let alone the 
required “relentless critique of communism.’’?® 
Thus it contributes to the political crisis, and 
although it directly “fosters not so much 
nihilism as conformism and philistinism,”’ it is 
closely tied to both the intellectual and poli- 
tical dimensions of modern nihilism.? ! 

For Strauss, political science, which is the 
direct heir to the tradition of political philoso- 
phy, is the existential manifestation of the 
decline of political philosophy. What Strauss 
terms the “new science of politics,” typified by 
American political science, may not have 
caused the “crisis of the modern Western 
world,” but “it is surely contemporary with 
that crisis.°*2 Since Strauss views modern 
political science as rejecting traditional political 
philosophy and adopting the ideas of positivism 
and historicism, he selects it as a major object 
of attack. He perceives the “new political 
science” not merely as an academic discipline 
based on false premises but as an educational 
institution which “wields very great author- 
1 at 

Strauss’s indictment of modern political 
science includes the charges that it “rests on a 
dogmatic atheism,’ and involves the ‘“‘con- 
sistent denial of a common good.” He charges 
also that it denies that “‘man has natural ends” 
or that “there is any essential difference be- 
tween men and brutes,” and accepts a 
thoroughgoing relativism which “unwittingly 
contributes to the victory of the gutter.” 
Furthermore, since it is “permissive or liberal’ 
in its implications, it reflects the most danger- 
ous proclivities of democracy” by teaching “‘the 
equality of literally all desires.’*4 He holds 
that there is not only a “harmony between the 


20«Social Science and Humanism,” p. 418. 
21 what is Political Philosophy?, p. 20. 


22Leo Strauss, “Epilogue,” in Essays on the Scien- 
tific Study of Politics, ed. Herbert J. Storing (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962), p. 307. 
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new political science and a particular vision of 
liberal democracy,” but its extreme “‘democra- 
tism” tends to depreciate differences “between 
liberal democracy and communism.”*5 It not 
only blurs the doctrinal distinctions but treats 
them as simply two incommensurable historical 
ideologies and consequently “has nothing to 
say against those who unhesitatingly prefer 
surrender, that is, the abandonment of liberal 
democracy, to war.”*° Thus it contributes to 
the external threat to the West by weakening 
the internal foundations of democracy and by 
refusing to make value judgments and recognize 
“tyranny” for “what it really is.’27 But Strauss 
insists that modern political science, despite its 
perverse tendencies and influence, is more naive 
than ‘“‘diabolic” in a Neronic sense. “It is 
excused by two factors: it does not know that 
it fiddles, and it does not know that Rome 
burns.”’28 

Since, for Strauss, the explanation of the 
modern crisis is the decline of political philoso- 
phy, any solution to the crisis presupposes an 
understanding of this decline and knowledge of 
the original character of political philosophy. 
He argues that “‘we are therefore in need of 
historical studies in order to familiarize our- 
selves with the whole complexity of the is- 
sue.”29 Yet he insists on differentiating his 
undertaking from histories of political philoso- 
phy informed by historicist premises. Strauss 
contends that “‘the decay of political philoso- 
phy into ideology reveals itself most obviously 
in the fact that in both research and teaching, 
political philosophy has been replaced by the 
history of political philosophy.” 30 

Strauss argues that the purpose of research 
in the history of political philosophy is not to 
gain knowledge about the past, or the present, 
as an end in itself. It is an exercise necessary for 
the diagnosis of modern ills and the restoration 
of political philosophy in its original form. 
Although historical knowledge may in some 
sense be useful to political philosophy in 
gaining knowledge of political phenomena, 
“political philosophy is not a historical disci- 
pline” and ‘“‘is fundamentally different from the 
history of political philosophy itself.”31 


25Leo Strauss, “Epilogue,” pp. 319, 326. 
261bid., p. 327. 

270n Tyranny, p. 22. 

28“Epilogue,” p. 327. 

29 Natural Right and History, p. 7. 

30The City and Man, pp. 7—8. 

31 what is Political Philosophy?, p. 56. 
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Strauss maintains that while most modern 
historians accept the premises of nineteenth- 
century historicism and assume that all political 
thought has an equal claim on truth, his own 
history aims, in part, at exposing the error of 
what amounts to a denial of “the fundamental 
distinction between philosophic and historical 
questions.”’32 The assumption that all works 
are merely expressions of their historical period 
constitutes a rejection of the original concep- 
tion of political philosophy as a means of 
discovering universal truths about politics. 

The historicist approach to the past is 
instrumental in the sense that its purpose is 
“activist” rather than “contemplative? and 
involves the demand “that each generation 
reinterpret the past on the basis of its own 
experience and with a view to its own future” 
and “ultimate guidance for political life.”33 
But Strauss’s approach is also instrumental. 
Although he maintains that the study of the 
` past cannot provide “recipes”? for the present, 
he does allow that “an adequate understanding 
of the principles as elaborated by the classics 
may be the indispensable starting point for an 
adequate analysis, to be achieved by us, of 
present-day society in its peculiar character, 
and for the wise application, to be achieved by 
us, of these principles to our tasks.”34 Strauss’s 
instrumentalism is actually more radical, since 
he implies that once the task of the history of 
political philosophy is completed, such histories 
could in principle be eliminated and replaced 
by political philosophy itself or the knowledge 
achieved by a particular philosophy. 

Strauss. realizes the paradox in his insistence, 
on the one hand, that political philosophy is a 
non-historical activity and his contention, on 
the other hand, that historical studies are 
required to recover political philosophy. He 
admits that this inevitable tension makes it 
difficult to maintain the necessary separation 
between philosophy and history. However, he 
insists that to engage in the history of political 
philosophy simply to prevent “the burial of a 
great tradition’ is something which “is not 
merely a half-measure but an absurdity: to 
replace political philosophy by the history of 
political philosophy means to replace a doctrine 
which claims to be true by a survey of more or 
less brilliant errors.”35 


32 What is Political Philosophy?, p. 57. 
33Tbid., p. 59. 

34The City and Man, p. 11. 

35Ibid., p. 8. 
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It is not only that the modern crisis demands 
the history of political philosophy but also 
that, in a fundamental sense, it makes it feasible 
by facilitating a break with traditional patterns 
of thought. The task of achieving adequate 
knowledge of the past has “been rendered 
possible by the shaking of all traditions; the 
crisis of our time may have the accidental 
advantage of enabling us to understand in an 
untraditional or fresh manner what was hither- 
to only understood in a traditional or derivative 
manner.”’3© The tradition becomes accessible at 
the point of its crisis. Only at such a propitious 
moment is it possible to detach oneself from 
the tradition sufficiently to maintain the requi- 
site objectivity to gain “solid knowledge” of 
the past and ‘“‘to study the political philoso- 
phies as they were understood by their ori- 
ginators.” 37 

There are, in Strauss’s view, “two opposed 
ways in which one can study the thought of the 
past.” The variety of historicist interpretations 
have in common the implicit or explicit denial 
that it is possible to achieve objective historical 
knowledge and “understand the thinkers of the 
past exactly as they understood themselves.” 38 
They insist on understanding these thinkers in 
light of their significance for the present and 
engage in a creative attempt “to understand the 
thinkers of the past better than those thinkers 
understood themselves” which always involves 
“a questionable mixture of interpretation and 
critique.” 3? But Strauss maintains that the goal 
must be “‘to understand the thought of the past 
‘as it really has been,’ i.e., to understand it as. 
exactly as possible as it was actually understood 
by its authors.’’4 

Once the ideas of the past have been 
objectively understood, they can then be sub- 
mitted to a “philosophic critique concerned 
exclusively with their truth or falsehood,” and 
it becomes apparent that “‘what at first sight is 
merely the result of the demands of historical 
exactness is actually the result of the demand 
for a philosophic reexamination of our basic 
assumptions.”4! By understanding the thinkers 


367 he City and Man, p.9. 


37tbid., p. 9. 

380n Tyranny, p. 24; What is Political Philoso- 
phy?, p. 67. 

390On Tyranny, p. 24. 

4 Ibid., p. 24. - 
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of the past exactly, we come to a more clear 
and self-conscious understanding of ourselves. 
Modern political philosophy requires the aid of 
the history of political philosophy, since “‘it 
consists to a considerable extent of inherited 
knowledge whose basis is no longer con- 
temporaneous or immediately accessible.” Thus 
“a special effort is required to transform 
inherited knowledge into genuine knowledge by 
revitalizing its original discovery, and to dis- 
criminate between the genuine and spurious 
elements.’42 The goal of the history of poli- 
tical philosophy is “the restoration of political 
philosophy,’*> but this restoration must be 
accompanied by a critical or destructive effort 
which strips away the distortions of a tradition 
that has separated the modern age from a true 
understanding of politics. 

According to Strauss, the “great tradition” 
of political philosophy may be broken down 
into the classical and modern periods. In his 
view, this is not an arbitrary division but a 
distinction grounded in a deliberate trans- 
formation of the classical teaching by modern 
philosophers. ‘Modern political philosophy 
came into being through the conscious break 
with the principles established by Socrates,” 
and it can only be understood as at once a 
derivation from and a rejection of those princi- 
ples.44 To comprehend the spirit of the mod- 
ern age, one must understand that it rests on 
the suppositions of modern political philoso- 
phy, but the latter has in turn evolved from 
classical political philosophy, despite its di- 
vergence from it. Classical political philosophy 
becomes the essential starting point for under- 
standing the entire tradition: 

A crucial element in Strauss’s argument is his 
thesis that “‘classical political philosophy is the 
true science of political things,” and he main- 
tains that the “essential character of all political 
situations was grasped by the old political 
science.”45 Strauss maintains that when start- 
ing from a historicist perspective “the obvious 
possibility is overlooked that the situation to 
which one particular doctrine is related, is 
particularly favorable to the discovery of the 
truth” or that “a political philosophy which 
emerged many centuries ago is the true political 
philosophy.”4® The aim of the history of 


42 What is Political Philosophy?, p. 77. 
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political philosophy must be to penetrate the 
tradition, to peel away the accretions, and to 
reach a point where classical political philoso- 
phy can be viewed directly, just as it viewed 
political things directly, rather than “through 
the lenses of modern political philosophy and 
its various successors.”47 The modern break 
with classical political philosophy marks the 
beginning of the decline of political philosophy, 
and thus 


we have to go back to the point where the 
destruction of political philosophy began, to 
the beginnings of modern political philosophy, 
when modern philosophy still had to fight 
against the older political philosophy, classical 
political philosophy, the political philosophy 
originated by Socrates and elaborated above all 
by Aristotle. At the same time, the quarrel of 
the ancients and moderns took place... . It was 
fundamentally a quarrel between modern philo- 
sophy, or science, and the older philosophy, or 
science.... Our task is to reawaken that 
quarrel, now that the modern answer has been 
given the opportunity to reveal its virtues and 
to do its worst to the old answer for more than 
three centuries. 


Strauss wishes to illuminate and reopen this 
old quarrel between the ancients and the 
moderns for a very practical purpose. Since the 
modern “project”? was originated by modern 
political philosophy, to uncover the hidden 
meaning of modern political philosophy and 
destroy its creditability is to undercut the 
foundations of modern liberalism, communism, 
and allied doctrines which are, in his view, at 
the center of the crisis of the West.4? By 
demonstrating the defective and derivative char- 
acter of modern political philosophy and com- 
paring it with the indefectible and primary 
character of classical political philosophy, he 
attempts to call into question the claims of 
modernity regarding both its understanding and 
practice of politics. 

Strauss maintains that “our political ideas 
have the particular character that they cannot 
be clarified fully except by means of historical 
studies, whereas the political ideas of the past 
could be clarified perfectly without any. re- 
course to their history.’’>® 

Classical political philosophy is non-traditional, 

because it belongs to the fertile moment when 

all political traditions were shaken, and there 
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was not yet in existence a tradition of political 
philosophy. In all later epochs, the philoso- 
phers’ study of political things was mediated by 
a tradition of political philosophy which acted 
like a screen between the philosopher and 
political things, regardless of whether the indi- 
vidual philosopher cherished or rejected that 
tradition. From this it follows that the classical 
political philosophers see the political things 
with a freshness and directness which never 
have been equalled.5! 


All subsequent political thought is distinguished 
by an increasing tendency toward the “ab- 
stract” and away from the “concrete” and 
“simple and primary issues.”°? This is particu- 
larly manifest in modern social science which, 
standing at the end of the tradition, “‘abstracts 
from essential elements of social reality” and is 
removed from the terms of “common-sense 
thinking” or the point of view and language of 
the citizen.53 

Classical political philosophy achieved an 
unmediated grasp of political phenomena, since 
it “acquired the fundamental concepts of poli- 
tical philosophy by starting from political 
phenomena as they present themselves to ‘the 
natural consciousness,’ which is pre-philosophic 
consciousness.”"* The meaning of these 
seminal concepts was subsequently modified in 
the course of the tradition until there was no 
longer a correspondence between the concepts 
and political reality. But the phenomena them- 
selves were in a sense also transformed, because 
after classical Greece, philosophy became part 
of political life. Only at that one crucial 
moment in history did a non-traditional mode 
of thought confront a philosophically uncon- 
taminated political life. And only now, when 
the tradition has run dry and Western culture 
falls into crisis, does the opportunity present 
itself to commence an intellectual journey, 
through the medium of the history of political 
philosophy, for the purpose of regaining that 
original understanding of political phenomena. 

Strauss seems to suggest, however, that the 
essential nature of political things has remained 
constant despite transformations in historical 
form, because the nature of man and human 
relations are unchanging. Yet original political 
concepts have become so modified and tradi- 
tion-laden that their original meaning can only 
be regained by radical re-thinking. “These 
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concepts can ... be understood, and their 
validity can be checked, by direct reference to 
phenomena as they are accessible to ‘natural 
consciousness,’ ”55 but the modern conscious- 
ness is not natural but traditional. Strauss does 
not elaborate on this “phenomenological” 
epistemology, but he insists that the means of 
achieving a “natural consciousness” of “poli- 
tical things”? cannot be created by a mere act of 
will in the present. It can be won only by a 
historical penetration of the tradition which 
brings us back to Aristotle’s Politics and 
classical political science’s virginal encounter 
with political phenomena.5 

Most of Strauss’s particular studies of the 
writings of political philosophers, as well as 
those of many of his students and epigones, are 
devoted to an explication of, or are approached 
in terms of, his general vision of the structure 
and meaning of the tradition of political philo- 
sophy. Overall, the vision is one of progressive 
deterioration, but the fundamental division is 
between the ancient and modern periods, since 
all modern political philosophies “have a funda- 
mental principle in common” which is the 
“rejection of the classical scheme as unreal- 
istic.”57 Strauss contends that this rejection 
and transformation marked the beginning of 
cumulative error in the tradition. Just as Socra- 
tes was the founder of the classical portion of 
the tradition, Strauss maintains that “the 
founder of modern political philosophy is 
Machiavelli.”’58 

Strauss insists that modern political science, 
which is blind to the difference between tyran- 
ny and other regimes, has its origin in Machi- 
avelli’s work which is characterized by the same 
indifference, and to understand the assump- 
tions of modern political science, it is necessary 
to understand the character of the change in 
the tradition that was consciously brought 
about by Machiavelli.5? Machiavelli 


tried to effect, and he did effect, a break with 
the whole tradition of political philosophy. He 
compared his achievement to that of men like 
Columbus. He claimed to have discovered a new 
moral continent. His claim is well founded; his 
political teaching is “wholly new.” The only 
question is whether the new continent is fit for 
human habitation.©° 
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Strauss maintains that Machiavelli, in at- 
tempting to set out his “‘new route,” deliberate- 
ly truncated political philosophy by excluding 
from its scope questions which had previously 
guided inquiry such as those relating to how 
human beings ought to live and the character of 
the best political order. While the classics had 
little idea that such an order could be actual- 
ized except by chance, given the limitations of 
human nature and usual circumstances, it 
served as a standard for the old political science 
which aimed at realizing it insofar as possible. 
What constituted the tradition-shaking con- 
tribution of Machiavelli, which provided the 
orientation for all modern political philosophy, 
was his teaching “that one should take one’s 
bearings, not by how men ought to live but by 
how they actually live.” This led to a “lowering 
of the standards of political life’ and an 
emphasis on overcoming fortuna and realizing 
pragmatic goals. Strauss suggests that this con- 
cern with the attainment of “ideals” in the 
process of human affairs eventually contributed 
“to the emergence of ‘philosophy of history’ ” 
and the historicism of the modern age.®! 


Strauss’s attack on Machiavelli is passionate. 
Strauss characterizes him as “ʻa great master of 
blasphemy,” “‘a devil,” and a “teacher of evil’’ 
who engaged in “a critique of religion and a 
critique of morality” in his “‘diabolical’’ tract 
and who rejected virtue as a standard and 
substituted, at best, the “objectives which are 
actually pursued by all societies” and, at worst, 
a set of immoral goals.©* Strauss observes that 
it is easy, “‘after a few centuries of Machi- 
avellianization of Western thought, to give 
Machiavelli’s teaching an air of perfect respect- 
ability,” and therefore he resolves to demon- 
Strate what a fundamental inversion of the 
tradition he produced.©3 Modern interpreters 
of Machiavelli fail to see the immoral character 
of his teaching and label him a patriot or 
scientist, but in Strauss’s view this is because 
they are “pupils of Machiavelli” and their work 
is based on a “dogmatic acceptance of his 
principles. They do not see the evil character of 
his thought because they are the heirs of the 
Machiavellian tradition; because they, or the 
forgotten teachers of their teachers have been 
corrupted by Machiavelli.’64 For Strauss, 
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Machiavelli was a conspirator and revolutionary 
who taught conspiracy and revolution not only 
against political institutions but against the very 
tradition itself. 

Strauss suggests that already by the time of 
Machiavelli “‘the classical tradition had under- 
gone profound changes,” but that neither these 
changes nor the changes effected by Machiavelli 
and his successors brought increased 
knowledge. Machiavelli’s work involved merely 
a “contraction of the horizon,” presented as 
if it were a discovery, and was “the first 
example of a spectacle which has renewed itself 
in almost every generation since.”65 Strauss 
argues, however, that Machiavelli initiated an 
intellectual movement which, in both substance 
and approach, continued through the modern 
tradition right up to the Federalist Papers and 
beyond, and his success in dominating the 
tradition was so profound that Strauss ap- 
parently finds no difficulty in speaking of “that 
Machiavellian, Karl Marx.” 66 

Machiavelli’s success was outstripped by the 
subsequent “transformation of his scheme,” 
but this transformation was nevertheless “‘in- 
spired by his own principle.’®7 At times, 
Strauss seems to elevate Hobbes as the founder 
of modern political philosophy because of his 
fundamental break with traditional natural law 
and other principles of classical political philo- 
sophy. In Strauss’s rendition of the tradition, 
Hobbes also receives the title of “originator of 
modernity.” Strauss insists that we must realize 
that today “‘our perspective is identical with 
Hobbes’s perspective’ and that Hobbes was 
“the founder of liberalism.’68 But Hobbes’s 
great (or infamous) accomplishment was that 
he softened the “revolting character” of Machi- 
avelli’s teaching in order to make it more 
palatable and capable of realization.°? How- 
ever, even “‘Hobbes’s teaching was still much 
too bold to be acceptable. It too was in need of 
mitigation. The mitigation was the work of 
Locke.”70 Strauss contends that Locke largely 
propagated Hobbesian principles and that 
through Locke the doctrines originating with 
Machiavelli found their way into the thought 
and action of modern liberal democracy. 
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This segment of the tradition, or what 
Strauss designates as the “first wave of modern- 
ity,” was complemented by the attack on 
natural law which evolved out of the French 
Enlightenment and received its most important 
expression in the work of Rousseau. “With 
Rousseau there begins what we may call the 
second wave of modernity: the wave which 
bore both German idealistic philosophy and the 
romanticism of all ranks in all countries.”7+ 
Strauss argues that Rousseau, by his acceptance 
of the general will as the criterion of political 
judgment, his denial of any essential nature of 
man, and his rejection of natural and transcen- 
dent standards of justice, fostered a relativism 
which in effect allows that “cannibalism is as 
just as its opposite.” 2 

The philosophy of history of the nineteenth 
century, typified by Hegel and Marx, attempted 
to locate all values in the inner logic and 
direction of the historical process itself and to 
demonstrate that right order was an immanent 
product of that process, independent of pur- 
posive human action. But the failure of this 
vision, the denial of meaning in history, left 
nothing but the record of the historical process 
itself and a series of incomparable cultural 
perspectives. This prepared the way for the 
emergence of “‘the third wave of modernity—of 
the wave that bears us today. This last epoch 
was inaugurated by Nietzsche,’ who is “the 
philosopher of relativism,’ and who in his 
revolt against a “decayed Hegelianism,”’ laid the 
foundation for the present situation of radical 
historicism or the belief, characteristic of exis- 
tentialism and philosophers such as Heidegger, 
that human being is “essentially historical.”73 
Strauss concludes that, together, these three 
waves of modernity have culminated in the 
crisis of our time. 


I 


Since the scope of this essay does not allow 
a detailed comparison of Strauss’s argument 
with other secondary literature in the history of 
political philosophy, my claim regarding a 
significant generic similarity must remain a 
hypothesis. But this similarity will be evident to 
those familiar with the work of Eric Voegelin, 
Hannah Arendt, and, in varying degrees, numer- 
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ous other commentators, historians, and text- 
book authors who have adopted the tradition 
of political philosophy as a vehicle for their 
arguments. My principal concern in discussing 
Strauss is to indicate a characteristic thematic 
motive of this kind of literature. 

Strauss’ enterprise is thoroughly instru- 
mental or practical. It is instrumental not only 
in that he seeks to explain and evaluate the 
present rather than merely illuminate the past 
but in that he utilizes the history of political 
philosophy to mount an attack on what he 
believes to be the philosophical foundations of 
contemporary politics. It is perfectly reasonable 
to make a distinction between what one is 
doing and the purpose for which one does it, 
and an understanding of the former is not 
necessarily dependent on an understanding of 
the latter. But in Strauss’s case they are not 
separable. His particular reconstruction of the 
tradition of political philosophy is intelligible 
only in view of his strategic reasons for under- 
taking it; that his interpretation of figures such 
as Locke is designed to impugn the commonly 
accepted foundation of modern liberalism is 
too obvious to be ignored. Within the limits of 
this discussion I cannot demonstrate fully the 
extent to which Strauss’s choice and interpreta- 
tion of particular works are intended to serve 
his critique of modernity, but I can indicate the 
instrumental purpose which informs both his 
use of the idea of the tradition and his account 
of the tradition. 

Although Strauss puts great emphasis on 
understanding authors as they understood 
themselves, this prescription remains, for the 
most part, at the level of a maxim or the 
enunciation of an attitude. Apart from his 
well-known thesis about the relationship be- 
tween persecution and political theory and the 
need to look beyond exoteric arguments and 
apparent inconsistency for arcane meaning, 
Strauss has little to say about criteria of 
interpretation. But even this thesis would seem 
to be more a plausible hypothesis in some 
instances than a generally applicable principle. 
He maintains that the fact that all societies rest 
On prejudice and opinion places limitations on 
“the philosophers’ public speech or writing” 
and “gives rise to a specific art of writing” 
which conceals the “beauty of those hidden 
treasures.” ’4 Thus “the understanding of this 
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danger and the various forms it has taken, and 
which it may take, is the foremost task, and 
indeed the sole task, of the sociology of 
philosophy.’’?> Why Strauss believes that this is 
the only, and yet imperative, contextual con- 
sideration is not revealed. This claim seems 
principally to place his interpretations based on 
this premise outside the realm of falsification 
and debate. This is quite necessary, since his 
vision of the tradition is an organic one in 
which the role assigned each figure is essential 
to the integrity of the entire structure. 

Nowhere does Strauss set forth anything 
approaching a general theory of textual inter- 
pretation or principles of hermeneutical histori- 
ography that would give substance to his 
demand for objectivity. But to approach 
Strauss’s work on the assumption that he is 
simply engaged in the history of ideas is, 
despite the great ambiguity regarding the cri- 
teria of explanation in this field and notwith- 
standing the historical form of his argument, to 
miss the point of what he is doing. Strauss’s 
explication of the tradition of political philoso- 
phy is not a research conclusion but a drama- 
turgical account of the corruption of modernity 
designed to lend authority to his assertions 
about the crisis of our time. It is an epic 
history, complete with epic formulae. Strauss 
does not demonstrate the existence of the tradi- 
tion but he assumes it or at least expects his 
audience to assume it. His description already 
presupposes the tradition as a datum. He 
neither discusses what a tradition is nor defends 
the assumption that the diverse works from 
Plato to Nietzsche which provide the subject 
matter of his analysis constitute an inherited 
pattern of thought with causal implications for 
contemporary politics and political ideas. He 
offers neither an account of actual historical 
connections between the ideas of the figures 
who comprise this putative tradition nor an 
explanation of their impact on politics. 

Strauss articulates a distinctive tradition 
myth; but the myth of the tradition, in one 
form or another, has been a pervasive feature of 
most of the scholarship in the history of 
political philosophy. Academic convention 
selects a basic repertoire of classic works, 
extending at least from Plato to Marx, arranges 
them chronologically, infuses them with evolu- 
tionary significance, and treats them as a 
preconstituted tradition which, for better or 
worse, culminates in modern political theory 
and practice. Arguments about the history of 
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political philosophy have become arguments 
about the meaning of this tradition and about 
the significance of particular works for an 
understanding of the tradition. Although cer- 
tain classic texts are always considered essential 
elements of the tradition, the criteria for 
inclusion and emphasis usually depend, as does 
the interpretation of the specific works 
selected, on a vision of the tradition’s total 
structure. 

Despite obvious disparities between the in- 
tentions and purposes of particular classic 
authors, the types of literary composition, and 
the circumstances of production, these works 
are approached at a level of abstraction suggest- 
ing that they may be understood as belonging 
to a common genre and concerned with a 
common set of problems or ideas (representa- 
tion, freedom, authority, power, justice, obliga- 
tion, etc.). The presumption is created that 
significant transitions can be charted by moving 
from paradigmatic figure to paradigmatic fig- 
ure. It is suggested that these works may be 
fruitfully understood, quite literally, as the 
basic components of a continuing dialogue 
regarding the great perennial issues of politics 
and that the differences between these works 
may be conceived as innovations in the tradi- 
tion and the similarities construed as con- 
tinuities. 7 © 

Historians of political philosophy differ re- 
garding the precise content, meaning, direction, 
and impact of the tradition. While individuals 
such as Dunning and Sabine saw a generally 
progressive development toward scientific 
knowledge and democracy, despite some aber- 
rations, others, such as Strauss, Arendt, and 
Voegelin, agree that modernity, and its concep- 
tion of science and politics, is the product ofa 
tradition that has brought the West to a 
situation of social and intellectual crisis.77 
While the earlier writers explored a movement 
toward enlightenment, the latter are engaged in 
a study of the pathology of the tradition and in 
a historical subliming operation that seeks to 
locate the point of derailment in the tradition 
and to recapture a moment of truth in the past 
which provides the basis for a critical assess- 
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ment of modernity and, possibly, an awareness 
that holds the promise of redemption. The 
specific intellectual grounds of these synoptic 
visions of the tradition may differ considerably, 
but, despite a common rejection of the philoso- 
phy of history characteristic of the nineteenth 
century as the apotheosis of the ideas that have 
precipitated the modern crisis, they all seem to 
reflect the structure of the historicist pattern of 
thought. But whatever the genealogy of these 
visions may be, the myth of the tradition has 
contributed to the development of a dominant 
syndrome in the study of the history of 
political philosophy. 

The “tradition” is a retrospective analytical 
construction which produces a rationalized 
version of the past. It is a virtual tradition 
calculated to evoke a particular image of our 
collective public psyche and the political condi- 
tion of our age, if not the human condition 
itself. It professes to tell us who we are and 
how we have arrived at our present situation. 
As in the case of Strauss’s interpretation of 
Machiavelli, particular works are inevitably ap- 
proached and understood largely in terms of 
their assigned role in this tradition and in terms 
of prior assumptions about the nature of 
political philosophy. In Strauss’s scheme, and in 
most of the other analyses of this sort, political 
philosophy, as both action and product, is an 
ideal typification based on an extrapolation 
from Greek political thought and general char- 
acteristics of the other classic works associated 
with the tradition. This model is reified and 
treated as if it were a historically delimited 
activity in which the individuals selected self- 
consciously engaged. Thus it becomes possible 
for “historians” such as Strauss to speak of a 
beginning, inversion, end or “death,” and even 
a revival of the tradition and to advance what 
seem to be empirical, rather than merely 
analytical or categorical, claims about its struc- 
ture and qualitative features. What emerges is a 
historical drama, but the import of any substan- 
tive version depends initially on the audience’s 
predisposition to accept the tradition as a 
reality. Strauss consciously plays upon this 
predisposition, and much of what he has to say 
involves little more than subtle emendations to 
received opinion about Socrates and the origin 
of political philosophy in Greece, Machiavelli as 
the precursor of modern political science, and 
the division between ancient and modern 
thought. 

I do not argue that this kind of exercise is 
illegitimate; however, sometimes those who 
engage in it may become captives of their own 
myth while others accept it without realizing its 
implications or the intentions of its creators. 
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Those educated within the myth of the tradi- 
tion and who assume that the primary purpose 
of interpreting a classical text in political 
philosophy is to illuminate a segment of the 
tradition, may be unaware of some of the more 
obvious methodological problems implicit in 
this approach. 

To speak of political philosophy as a tradi- 
tion begun by Socrates, transformed by Machi- 
avelli, and atrophying in the modern age, or to 
postulate and characterize a modern political 
crisis in terms of a catalog of “isms” explained 
by the evolution of other “isms,” is to make 
reasonable critical discussion impossible. 
Strauss’s description of both the current crisis 
and the intellectual forces which have produced 
it lacks contact with concrete events and 
involves a kind of abstraction which conflicts 
with his own insistence on confronting ideas on 
their own terms. He persistently conflates 
politics and political ideas, and sometimes 
treats political philosophers as if they were 
legislators for an age or the tradition and 
sometimes as if they were representatives of 
stages in the tradition. Strauss never specifies 
how individuals such as Machiavelli have ef- 
fected the great impact on society that he 
attributes to them, and does not even suggest 
the evidence substantiating the causal connec- 
tions between ideas and action to which he 
continuously alludes. 

Similar difficulties are apparent in Strauss’s 
approach to the interpretation of particular 
works. Although he repeatedly emphasizes the 
need to understand authors as they understood 
themselves and rejects those approaches that 
merely relate their thought to historical situa- 
tions, he does not systematically confront the 
manifold problems of textual interpretation 
involving the relationship between text and 
context. Strauss approaches authors as having 
set out to write political philosophy as Strauss 
defines it and already counts them as partici- 
pants in the alleged tradition. The substantive 
“intention”? (such as Machiavelli’s intention to 
transform classical political philosophy or 
Hobbes’s intention to ameliorate Machiavelli’s 
teaching) which Strauss attributes to authors is 
often largely a function of the place Strauss 
assigns them in the reconstructed tradition 
rather than something clearly elicited from 
their work. Although Strauss enjoins in- 
terpreters to avoid, and claims that he avoids, 
“extraneous information,” “modern hypothe- 
ses,” and “conventions” of scholarship and 
instead move entirely within the ‘“‘circle of 
ideas” of authors themselves,’ 8 it is difficult to 
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see how Strauss carries out this program or, 
given his preconception about the existence and 
character of the tradition and his instrumental 
concerns, could, even in principle, carry it out. 
The figures he selects to construct the tradition 
are simply already meaningful within the vision 
of the tradition he wishes to impart before he 
sets about interpreting their work. 

Such difficulties characterize much of the 
literature on the history of political philosophy, 
but there may be limited relevance in emphasiz- 
ing these problems. They are relevant only if we 
assume that the intentions defining the activity 
of individuals such as Strauss are what would 
commonly be termed “historical” and “‘exegeti- 
cal.” What constitutes “historicity” is a com- 
plex issue, but this issue may not be the proper 
context for a critical discussion of much of the 
secondary literature in this field. 

It is indeed strange that Strauss’s account of 
the tradition, with such features as his “wave” 
metaphor describing the development of mod- 
ern thought, seems to reflect the very his- 
toricism which he so vehemently repudiates. 
Once pieced together, it is apparent that his 
story of the decline of the West embodies an 
extravagant symbolism which plays, in part, 
upon various eschatological and prophetic mo- 
tifs. Despite his stress on separating philosophy 
and history and distinguishing between inter- 
pretation and critique, in his approach, philo- 
sophical understanding of politics entirely de- 
pends on historical analysis, and interpretations 
of past thinkers are absolutely inseparable from 
his critique of the present. His condemnation of 
modernity involves an invocation of its origins 
and the revelation of a truth that lies buried in 
the past beneath the dross of the tradition. His 
assertion that historical investigation is merely a 
preliminary undertaking to the recovery of the 
true character of political philosophy and an 
unadulterated perception of political phenome- 
na and political ends is difficult to accept when 
most of Strauss’s scholarship consists of this 
type of investigation. 

Perhaps he is simply unable to extricate 
himself from the very intellectual tendencies 
that he abhors, but it may be more reasonable 
to suggest that he consciously employs a 
“historical”? argument because he believes he 
must do so in an age in which only historical 
arguments carry meaning and authority. It 
requires very little effort to expose the “‘meth- 
odological” difficulties that may arise from 
approaching the history of political philosophy 
from within the framework of the myth of the 
tradition, and it is more important to indicate 
how this virtual tradition provides a field of 
action for the therapeutically inclined historian 
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and serves as a vehicle for his venture in the 
discovery of error and the recovery of truth. 
Since the modern crisis is in large measure 
the result of historical thinking, Strauss suggests 
that there is ‘no more appropriate way of 
combating this teaching than the study of 
history” and the employment of a “historical 
form” of critique.?? In one place, Strauss 
argues that “only because public speech de- 
mands a mixture of seriousness and playfulness, 
can a true Platonist present the serious teach- 
ing, the philosophical teaching, in a historical 
and hence, playful garb.”%° My concern is not 
to conjecture about Strauss’s true teaching, but 
to note the rhetorical function of the myth of 
the tradition and the instrumental tasks served 
by this kind of argument. In Strauss’s case, the 
account of the tradition may be employed as a 
correlate to a philosophical argument, or as a 
surrogate when discursive argument is inade- 
quate, much as Plato employs mythohistorical 
tales in his dialogues. From another perspective, 
what Strauss is about may be likened to what 
Aristophanes is doing in the Frogs when la- 
menting the passing of tragedy and its role as 
the educator of society. Just as Aristophanes 
brings Aeschylus from the underworld to do 
battle with Euripides, a dramatic confrontation 
between the old and new teachers of the polis, 
Strauss descends into history to resurrect the 
ancients and confront the moderns. In both 
cases, the moderns, in the existential world, 
have won the agon, but, in the realm of the 
drama, the old teachings are vindicated. 
Nothing has more obscured the meaning of 
many of the classic texts in political philoso- 
phy, and deflected attention away from the 
criteria for judging claims about such meaning, 
than the literature propagating the myth of the 
tradition and its historical etiology. I do not 
intend to imply that there are no historical 
connections between these texts or that there 
are no traditions of political thought, or even 
that there is no reasonable sense in which these 
works could be construed as comprising a 
tradition. But what has been taken to be the 
tradition is a piece of academic folklore. Even 
the term “political philosophy” is problematic, 
since there is no greater interpretive prejudice 
than approaching these works as if they were 
philosophical exercises undertaken within the 
conventions of some particular ongoing activi- 
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The seventeenth-century conflict between patriarchal and liberal political thought grew out of a 
shift in views on the nature of man and society. Sir Rebert Filmer insisted that the king ruled 
absolutely, the divinely ordained father of his people. Sidney, Tyrrell, and Locke grounded 
political power in an act of consent on the part of free-born individuals. 

To what extent did these changing beliefs about human nature also bring about new 
perspectives on the nature, role and status of women? While this aspect of political theory has 
usually remained unexplored, it was an important critical weapon in the battle between patriarchal 
and liberal thought. Patriarchal theorists, relying on the Book of Genesis, could assign women to an 
appropriately subordinate place in family and society. Consent theories, though, as Filmer noted, 
depended for consistency on the inclusion of women fas well as children) in the formation of civil 
society. Early liberal writers including Tyrrell and Sidney were unwilling, then, to abandon 
patriarchal theory in all its forms and insisted that the consent of the “promiscuous multitude” of 
women and children was unnecessary. John Locke never specifically dealt with the role of women 
in the formation of society. Thus, he seemed to have escaped some of the difficulties of finding a 
place for women consistent with both traditional views of female status and newer views of human 
nature. Where Locke did speak directly about women, he often departed from traditional views in 
favor of an individualist approach. Examples of this may be found in his comments on marriage, 


education and in his discussion of female preaching. 


The seventeenth-century conflict between 
patriarchal and liberal political thought grew 
out of a shift in views on human nature and the 
nature of society. This shift eventually led to 
new perspectives on the nature, role and status 
of women as well. Though the question of how 
political theorists handle the subject of women 
is rarely explored, it may be supposed that the 
way theorists treat half of humanity should 
have some consequences for their theories. Yet 
a theorist’s comments on the status of women 
are usually treated as matters of antiquarian 
interest only; their significance for a full under- 
standing of a theorist’s work is seldom recog- 
nized. This was not always the case. In the past, 
theorists’ discussions of women have had im- 
portant implications for the acceptability of 
entire theories. The position of women has 
been used as a critical tool in evaluating 
theories. The clash between patriarchal and 
liberal theories serves as a case in point. 

Though it is impossible to date the precise 
origin of the shift in collective consciousness 
which gave rise to the sexual revolution, it is 
clear that the revolution itself was (and is) 


*I would like to express my gratitude to John 
Langton and Enid Bloch for their helpful comments 
and suggestions and to Mark Moore and Karen Berry 
for valuable technical assistance. 


directed against patriarchy. Simply defined, 
patriarchy is the rule of women by men, and of 
young men by older men. 

Most feminists will agree that economic, 
social, psychological, political and legal struc- 
tures are today quite patriarchal in practice. 
The weight of these structures is particularly 
oppressive since the theoretical justifications 
offered in their behalf have been bankrupt for 
centuries. This bankruptcy became evident, not 
with Marx or Engels, nor with John Stuart Mill, 
but with still earlier liberal attacks on the 
political theory of patriarchy. The vestiges of 
patriarchalism that survive in contemporary 
social practice are but remnants of a much 
more complete form of patriarchalism. 

In early seventeenth-century England, patri- 
archalism was a dominant paradigm, a world 
view, a weltanschauung.! For many English- 


lOn patriarchalism as a world view, see Gordon J. 
Schochet, Patriarchalism and Political Thought (New 
York: Basic Books, 1975); also, W. H. Greenleaf, 
Order, Empiricism, and Politics (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1964), Chs. 1—5; Peter Laslett, 
“Introduction,” Patriarcha and Other Political Works 
of Sir Robert Filmer (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949), 
p. 26; and John W. Robbins, “The Political Thought 
of Sir Robert Filmer” (Ph.D. dissertation, The Johns 
Hopkins University, 1973). 
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men, it represented the truth of their time and 
all time. It was a fully articulated theory which 
expressly accounted for all social relations— 
king-subject, father-child, master-servant, etc.— 
in patriarchal terms. Sir Robert Filmer and 
other patriarchal writers insisted that the king 
ruled absolutely, the divinely ordained father of 
his people. No one was born free; everyone was 
born in subjection to some patriarchal superior. 
Each individual human being could find his or 
her proper place by consulting patriarchal 
theory. Places were not matters of individual 
choice but were assigned according to a divinely 
ordained pattern set down at the Creation. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, the 
patriarchal world view had crumbled. It was 
replaced by a new understanding of human 
nature and of social and political organization. 
Whigs such as Sidney, Tyrrell and Locke 
grounded political power in acts of consent 
made by free-born individuals. Contract and 
individual choice supplanted birth and divine 
designation as crucial factors in social and 
political analysis. These changes raised prob- 
lems concerning the status of women in the 
new order. At first, liberal theorists resisted the 
suggestion that the old assigned position of 
women might have to be abandoned. The 
champions of consent theory saw no need to 
secure the consent of women. Yet their critics 
insisted that excluding women violated the very 
theory of human nature on which liberalism 
was based. Eventually, liberals would be forced 
to bring their views on women into line with 
their theory of human nature. This changing 
image of women certainly played a part in that 
shift in consciousness which paved the way for 
the sexual revolution. 


The Statement of Patriarchy: Sir Robert Fil- 
mer. While the appearance of full-blown patri- 
archal political theory was occasioned primarily 
by the turbulence of seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish politics, patriarchal ideas and intimations 
could be found in political writings long before 
they received more systematic theoretical ex- 
pression in the writings of Sir Robert Filmer.” 


2Patriarchal strains may be found in the literature 
of the sixteenth century including John Knox, First 
Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women (Geneva, 1558). Knox argued that women 
were incapable of ruling a kingdom. The tract was 
inspired less by Knox’s fear of female rule than his 
fear of Catholic female rule. Counterarguments were 
introduced by John Aylmer in An Harborowe for 
Faithfull and Trewe Subjects against the Late Blown 
Blast (Strasborowe, 1559). Patriarchal political theory 
also influenced James I in The Trew Law of Free 
Monarchies (1598); he noted that “Kings are also 
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In that era of “divine right kings,” the 
legitimacy of a monarch’s claim to absolute rule 
could be proved if the source of a divine grant 
of power could be found. Patriarchal political 
theory satisfied this need. It offered an explana- 
tion of the historical origins of the king’s 
political power and of the subject’s political 
obligation. By tracing the king’s power back to 
Adam, the theory provided more than mere 
historical justification; it provided divine sanc- 
tion. 

. The explanation derived its effectiveness 
from a general awareness of the obvious truth 
which patriarchalism told.3 The patriarchal 
family experience was universal. The family in 
the seventeenth century was a primary group in 
every sense of the term. Life was lived on a 
small scale and the family was at its center. The 
family patriarch was a universally-acknowl- 
edged authority figure with immense power. By 
linking the authority of the king with the 
authority of the father, a theorist could im- 
mediately clarify the nature of a subject’s 
political obligations. Moreover, monarchical 
power grounded in patriarchal power took on 
the legitimacy of that least-challengeable social 
institution, the family. Patriarchal concepts 
found in catechism and sermon literature en- 
hanced the king’s legitimacy in the eyes of the 
masses. Finally, the linkage of paternal and 
monarchical power provided a means for tran- 
scending any residual or intermediate loyalties a 
subject might have. Absolute, patriarchal, mon- 
archical power was vested in the king. It was to 
the king, not to the local nobility, that loyalty 
and obedience were rightfully owed. 

Patriarchalists insisted that God, nature and 
history were on their side. For proof, one need 
only consult the one true account of Creation, 
namely, the Book of Genesis. Not only was 


compared to Fathers of families: for a King is trewly 
Parens Patriae, the politique father of his people.” 
Richard Field insisted in Of the Church (1606) that 
the political power of Adam as monarch could be 
derived from his power as father to the whole human 
race. Patriarchal theorists among Filmer’s con- 
temporaries included John Maxwell who wrote Sacro- 
Sancta Regum Majestas or the Sacred and Royal 
Prerogative of Christian Kings (Oxford, 1644); and 
James Ussher, The Power Communicated by God to 
the Prince, and the Obedience Required of the Subject 
(written ca. 1644, first published 1661, 2nd ed., 
London, 1683); and Robert Sanderson, in his preface 
to Ussher’s work. 


3Peter Laslett, The World We Have Lost (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1965), passim; Greenleaf, pp. 
80—94; Peter Zagorin, A History of Political Thought 
in the English Revolution (New York: Humanities 
Press, 1966), pp. 198-99. 
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Genesis divinely inspired, it was also the oldest 
possible historical source and the best guide to 
man’s nature.4 There, in the Genesis account, 
was the evidence that God had created Adam in 
His image—patriarch and monarch He created 
him. 

The gradual unfolding of biblical history 
showed that the basic institution of patriarchy, 
the patriarchal family, had always been a 
fundamental feature of society. Throughout 
Judeo-Christian society, family life, bolstered 
by marriage and divorce laws, primogeniture 
and property rules, continued thoroughly patri- 
archal down to the seventeenth century.’ 

During the English Civil War, both divine 
right monarchy and the patriarchal theory 
which helped support it were severely chal- 
lenged. Republicans declared that the power of 
the king was limited. Leveller tracts espoused 
social contract doctrines. Thomas Hobbes, 
though himself eager to uphold the power ofa 
strong sovereign, insisted that political power 
did not originate in a divine grant from God to 
Adam, father of the race. Instead, Hobbes 
maintained that political power was the result 
of an agreement, a covenant among men. In 
reaction to these novel and dangerous doc- 
trines, Sir Robert Filmer penned the best- 
known treatises in defense of the patriarchal 
position. 

Filmer was himself something of a model 
patriarch.© He was the eldest son in a family of 
17 children, a landholder, a squire of Kent. He 
married a child heiress in 1610, but did not 
cohabit with his wife until 1618. Knighted by 
King James I in 1619, he took over the duties 
of head of the large Filmer household in 1629. 
Most of his father’s family was dependent on 
him. 

During the Civil War, Sir Robert was seen as 
a Loyalist. He spent many months in prison and 
suffered a sizable property loss. After his 
imprisonment, Filmer published several politi- 
cal tracts including The Anarchy of a Limited 
or Mixed Monarchy (1648), The Freeholder’s 
Grand Inquest (1648), and Observations Upon 
Aristotle, Touching Forms of Government 


40On the use of scripture in historical argument see 
J. G. A. Pocock, The Ancient Constitution and the 
Feudal Law (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1957), pp. 188-89. 


See especially Greenleaf, p. 89; also Julia 
O’Faolain and Laura Martines, eds. Not in God’s 
Image (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1973), pp. 
179-207; and Schochet, p. 16. 
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(1652). The work for which he is best known, 
Patriarcha, was begun around 1640, but was 
published posthumously in 1680.7 Filmer’s 
later political writings often drew on the ideas 
expressed in this earlier, unpublished manu- 
script. 

To elaborate his patriarchal theory of poli- 
tics, Filmer turned to both classical and consti- 
tutional sources. But Filmer’s most important, 
most authoritative source was always scripture. 
Aristotle could be used as a commentary; but 
whenever disagreement arose between Aristotle 
and Filmer, or Aristotle and scripture, Sir 
Robert would summon the force of scripture 
behind his own arguments, reminding that 
“heathen authors’? were ignorant of the true 
facts of creation and the beginnings of govern- 
ment (F.W. 187). 

The scriptural arguments for monarchy il- 
lustrate the most literally patriarchal aspects of 
Filmer’s thought. In brief, his account of the 
biblical origins and justifications of patriarchy 
was as follows: 


God created only Adam, and of a piece of him 
made the woman; and if by generation from 
them two as parts of them, all mankind be 
propagated: if also God gave to Adam not only 
the dominion over the woman, and the children 
that should issue from them, but also over the 
whole earth to subdue it, and over all the 
creatures on it, so that as long as Adam lived no 
man could claim or enjoy anything but by 
donation, assignation, or permission from him 
(F.W. 241). 


Again and again throughout his works Fil- 
mer recalled the divine grant of paternal, 
monarchical power to Adam. Filmer drew upon 
the Book of Genesis, specifically Genesis 1:28, 
when he claimed that “‘the first government in 
the world was monarchical in the father of all 
flesh. Adam being commanded to multiply, and 
people the earth and subdue it, and having 
dominion given him over all creatures, was 
thereby the monarch of the whole world” 
(F.W. 187). 

As critics from Filmer’s own century were 
only too happy to observe, Sir Robert had 
erred in his biblical analysis. Filmer had as- 
signed all power to Adam, but God had given 
dominion to Adam and Eve. The divine grant of 
power in Genesis 1:28 was made to “them,” 
ostensibly the male and female whose creation 
had been announced in the preceding verse. Sir 


7Sir Robert Filmer, Patriarcha and Other Political 
Writings of Sir Robert Filmer, ed. Peter Laslett 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949). This volume will be 
cited in the text as “F.W.” 
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Robert had to tamper with the text because the 
original grant of power detailed in Genesis 1:28 
was not, as he maintained, an exclusive grant of 
private monarchical dominion given to Adam, 
the patriarch. On the contrary, the blessing was 
given to both the male and the female. 

If evidence for the patriarchal theory could 
not be found in God’s blessing, perhaps it could 
be found in His curse. Conceivably, Filmer 
might have agreed that the original prelapsarian 
grant had been made to Adam and Eve jointly, 
and might still have salvaged his patriarchal 
theory. He could have maintained that the lines 
of patriarchal authority were established only 
after the Fall. Genesis 3:16 could have been 
offered as proof: “Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, he shall rule over thee.” 

Indeed, in the Anarchy, Filmer did refer to 
these lines as proof that “God ordained Adam 
to rule over his wife ... and as hers so all theirs 
that should come of her” (F.W. 283). Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that Sir Robert preferred the 
Genesis 1:28 passage. By using that text, he 
could show that patriarchal order was in accord 
with man’s original nature, not simply with his 
fallen nature. Filmer hoped to show that the 
human hierarchy was established in the very 
beginning. Every moment that passed risked the 
introduction of a custom which might lend 
credence to the anti-patriarchal case. Each 
passing second made monarchical power appear 
less natural, and shared dominion more legiti- 
mate. Consequently, Filmer preferred to insist 
that Adam was monarch of the world from the 
very first moment of creation: 


By the appointment of God, as soon as Adam 
was created he was monarch of the world, 
though he had no subjects; for though there 
could not be actual government until there 
were subjects yet by the right of nature it was 
due to Adam to be governor of his posterity: 
though not in act, yet at least in habit. Adam 
was a King from his creation: and in the state 
of innocency he had been governor of his 
children; for the integrity or excellency of the 
subjects doth not take away the order or 
eminency of the governor. Eve was subject to 
Adam before he sinned; the angels who are of a 
pure nature, are subject to God (F.W. 289). 


Filmer’s analogy here is striking. The qualitative 
difference between man and woman, between 
king and subject, is virtually infinite; indeed, it 
parallels the qualitative difference which exists 
between God and the angels. 

Genesis was not the only biblical source of 
patriarchal theory. The Decalogue, too, served 


8Pocock, pp. 189-90. 
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to support patriarchal political authority, ac- 
cording to Filmer: “The power of the govern- 
ment is settled and fixed by the commandment 
of ‘honour thy Father’; if there were a higher 
power than the fatherly, then this command 
could not stand and be observed” (F.W. 188). 
Filmer’s omission is obvious. In service of 
political patriarchalism, the last half of the fifth 
commandment was dropped. All honor due to 
mother was forgotten. 


Filmer and the Contract Theorists. Filmer’s 
habit of selective quotation was not overlooked 
by his critics. In the 1680’s Whigs severely 
attacked Patriarcha by dredging up one biblical 
reference after another to prove Sir Robert had 
flagrantly abused scriptural texts to support his 
theory. Lengthy criticisms were written by 
Edward Gee, a contemporary of Filmer’s, and 
by later Whig theorists including Algernon 
Sidney, James Tyrrell, and John Locke.? Bib- 
lical criticisms constituted a major part of their 
attack on patriarchal theory. Indeed, Filmer’s 
critics actually did far more biblical exegesis 
than he did.10 Later commentators saw Fil- 
mers opponents’ efforts as little more than 
intellectual overkill. The commentators failed 
to realize that Filmer’s thought was part of a 
pervasive pattern which had had a tight grip on 
the minds of many Englishmen. 

Filmer’s critics had to attack him by striking 
at the theological-scriptural base of the theory 
since scripture was by far its most important 
source. Filmer used scripture as the ultimate 
weapon, guaranteed to clinch any argument. In 
the eyes of his fellow Englishmen who shared 
his world view, the only way Sir Robert could 
be refuted was by destroying his scriptural 
base.!1 

In the course of the seventeenth century, 
standards of evidence and styles of argument 
changed dramatically. Forms of argument 
which had been perfectly acceptable, indeed 
even indispensable, in earlier political discourse 
were rejected in favor of newer “rational’’ 
arguments. Although John Locke would 


See, for example, Edward Gee, The Divine Right 
and Original of the Civil Magistrate from God (Lon- 
don, 1658); [James Tyrrell], Patriarcha Non Mon- 
archa (London: Richard Janeway, 1681); and Alger- 
non Sidney, Discourses Concerning Government (Lon- 
don, 1698). 


10Greenleaf, p. 89. 


11 Arguments had to be structured to persuade the 
widest possible audience. For an exploration of this 
general problem, see Mark Gavre, “Hobbes and His 
Audience,” American Political Science Review, 68 
(December 1974), 1542—56. 
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champion the new mode of thought, the old 
form still had a hold on him. Locke took 
Filmer’s biblical arguments seriously, as chal- 
lenges to be met and overcome. Locke’s attack 
on Filmer, though incomplete, gives the impres- 
sion that once the biblical criticism was 
finished, he believed Filmer stood refuted and 
the attack on contract theory rebutted. This 
was not necessarily true.}2 

Filmer staunchly insisted that man was not 
by nature free. Rather, man was born to 
subjection: 


Every man that is born is so far from being 
free-born that by his very birth he becomes a 
subject to him that begets him: under which 
subjection he is always to live, unless by 
immediate appointment from God, or by the 
grant or death of his Father, he becomes 
possessed of that power to which he was 
subject (F.W. 232). 


By looking to the Garden of Eden, Filmer 
thought he could demonstrate the truth about 
natural man and his natural forms of associa- 
tion, but his contention that patriarchal mon- 
archy was the natural and only legitimate form 
of government did not receive its force solely 
from the scriptural account. Sir Robert also 
relied on constitutional and classical sources to 
complement his biblical evidence. More im- 
portantly, however, the claims he made were 
strengthened by their apparent empirical rele- 
vance. The paternal power of the father and of 
the king was evident to all who would but look 
about them. The experience of patriarchalism 
in family life was a constant, natural feature of 
daily life. So too, paternal power in a kingdom 
would remain constant: “There is and always 
shall be continued to the end of the world, a 
natural right of a supreme Father over every 
multitude” (F.W. 62). 

So persuasive was the use of patriarchy as a 
legitimating concept that Filmer maintained 
that even God exercised power by right of 
fatherhood. Filmer’s argument takes on a cir- 
cular character at this point. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that there was absolutely no room in 
patriarchal theory for free-born individuals. 
Government could not begin with an act of 
consent made by free and equal individuals in a 
state of nature. Filmer insisted that such 
government could be based on no more than 


12Laslett concluded that “neither Locke nor Sid- 
ney nor any of a host of others who attacked 
Patriarcha ever attempted to meet the force of 
{Filmer’s] criticisms [about political obligation], and 
that none of them ever realized what he meant by his 
naturalism.” Introduction, p. 21. 
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myth. Furthermore, he insisted that contract 
theories which advanced such a myth would be 
replete with contradictions and logical fallacies. 

Filmer offered a theory which was truly 
comprehensive and coherent, one which pro- 
vided a place for every individual in society. His 
opponents, on the other hand, were far less able 
to provide a satisfactory accommodation for all 
the individuals and groups which made up 
seventeenth-century English society. 

At least part of the difficulty which his 
adversaries encountered stemmed from their 
inability to dismiss patriarchalism completely in 
all its manifestations. They wished to destroy 
the patriarchal base of monarchy, and sever the 
connection between patriarchalism and divine- 
right politics, yet they were unable to reject less 
comprehensive forms of patriarchalism as basic 
organizing principles of government and soci- 
ety. They developed a new theory of human 
nature, but did not foresee or develop the 
implications of that theory. This point can be 
illustrated specifically by examining the posi- 
tion of women in their theories. 

Whig theorists such as Tyrrell and Sidney 
certainly believed that whole classes of people 
were plainly unfit to exercise political power 
and plainly incapable of giving their own 
consent to government. Sidney spoke harshly 
of forms of government which granted power 
without regard to age, sex, infirmity or vice.}3 
Tyrrell wrote, “There never was any Govern- 
ment where all the Promiscuous Rabble of 
Women and Children had Votes, as being not 
capable of it.”14 

Edward Gee would have founded his ‘‘de- 
mocracy” on fatherly authority. Those who 
lacked political significance (i.e., women, chil- 
dren, servants) would be “involved” in their 
patriarchal superiors.4> James Tyrrell indicated 
that he found a similar arrangement acceptable 
at the foundation of a commonwealth.!® In 
accepting this sort of “democracy” these theo- 
rists were not very far from Filmer. Sir Robert 
permitted the patriarchal heads of families to 
gather together to decide who among them 
would become supreme father when the king 
died without an heir (F.W. 288). Filmer, Gee, 
Tyrrell and Sidney all agreed on one thing: 
women and children need have no part in these 
political decisions. 

Despite their criticisms of patriarchalism and 


13Sidney, pp. 2—4, 34—35. 
14Tyrrell, p. 83. 
15Schochet, p. 233. 
16Tyrrell, p. 74. 
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their arguments based on consent, neither 
Tyrrell nor his friend, John Locke, was willing 
to allow participation to all comers. Tyrrell 
wished to limit participation to male property 
owners. Locke, as MacPherson argues, would 
have limited participation to the demonstrably 
rational (read “acquisitive’) classes.17 But 
these limitations were swept away by historical 
actualities over the next two centuries. Rights 
to political participation were gradually ex- 
tended to all men and subsequently to ail 
women. Indeed, Filmer, rather than Locke or 
Tyrrell proved the better predictor of the 
historical course plotted by the liberal logic 
when he wrote of government by the people: 


If but one man be excluded, the same reason 
that excludes one man, may exclude many 
hundreds, and many thousands, yea, and the 
major part itself; if it be admitted, that the 
people are or ever were free by nature, and not 
to be governed, but by their own consent, it is 
most unjust to exclude any one man from his 
right in government (F.W. 211). 


No one could be excluded from political 
participation if contract theorists were to re- 
main true to their principles. Filmer understood 
that in speaking of “the people” and their 
natural liberty, one had to talk about all 
mankind. . 

Though contract theorists came to consider 
their theories as logical or moral rather than as 
historical, Filmer used the historical problems 
of the social contract in an attempt to under- 
mine the logical and moral status of the theory. 
Filmer insisted that the state of nature and the 
social contract became logically and historically 
unacceptable doctrines if “the people” were to 
be equated with “all mankind.” Furthermore, 
he believed that contract theorists themselves 
would recoil when faced with the full implica- 
tions of their theory. 

Filmer demanded to know the details of the 
great meeting where the contract was approved. 
When did the meeting occur? Who decided the 
time and place? More importantly, he wanted 
to know who was invited. Filmer saw these as 
serious problems for consent theorists since: 


Mankind is like the sea, ever ebbing or flowing 
every minute one is born another dies; those 
that are the people this minute are not the 
people the next minute, in every instant and 
point of time there is a variation: no one time 


17C. B. MacPherson, The Political Theory of 
Possessive Individualism (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1962), Ch. 5; and MacPherson, “The Social 
Bearing of Locke’s Political Theory,” Western Political 
Quarterly, 7 (March 1954), 1-22. 
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can be indifferent for all of mankind to 
assemble; it cannot but be mischevious always 
at least to all infants and others under the age 
of discretion; not to speak of women, especially 
virgins, who by birth have as much natural 
freedom as any other and therefore ought not 
to lose their liberty without their consent (F.W. 
287). 


Filmer’s attack was no longer simply his- 
torical; it was now logical and moral as well. It 
was clear to him that if the “‘natural freedom” 
of mankind was to be taken seriously, obvious- 
ly the natural freedom of women and children 
would have to be considered. If women and 
children were free, they would have to be 
included in any sort of compact. “Tacit con- 
sent”? was an impossibility, and was rejected by 
Filmer as “unreasonable” and “unnatural” 
(F.W. 225). Simply to “conclude” the votes of 
children, for example, in the votes of parents 
would not be adequate: 


This remedy may cure some part of the 
mischief, but it destroys the whole cause, and 
at last stumbles upon the true original of 
government. For if it be allowed that the acts 
of the parents bind the children, then farewell 
the doctrine of the natural freedom of man- 
kind; where subjection of children to parents is 
natural there can be no natural freedom (F.W. 
287). 


Filmer would probably have agreed that the 
same line of reasoning could be used to analyze 
the relationship of women to the social con- 
tract. 

Filmer’s technique in this instance was one 
of his favorites—reductio ad absurdum. Natural 
freedom and political participation of women 
and children were obviously absurd to all living 
in that patriarchal world. Thus, Filmer’s case 
against natural freedom and the social contract 
stood proved. His aim was to show the absurdi- 
ty of the concept “consent of all the people.” 
He insisted that “all the people” must be taken 
at face value. It must include groups of people 
obviously unfit for such decision making, that 
is, children, servants and women. Each of these 
groups had been accorded a place within the 
social and political theory of patriarchy. Each 
proup’s place was in accord with a traditional 
evaluation of its status. 

Those who asserted the natural freedom of 
all mankind upset the applecart. If men were 
born free and equal, status could not be 
ascribed at birth, but would have to be achieved 
in life. If Filmer’s opponents were to be 
consistent, new political roles would have to be 
opened up for those previously judged poli- 
tically incompetent. This consequence was 
never fully clear to Filmer’s critics. Though 
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Tyrrell and Sidney criticized Filmer’s patri- 
archalism, they were by no means ready or 
willing to break with all the trappings of 
patriarchy. Consequently, they faced additional 
difficulties when they tried to account for the 
political obligation of the politically incompe- 
tent. 

Tyrrell attempted to base the political obli- 
gation of women and children on the debt 
owed for their “breeding up and preservation.” 
At first glance, this formula may seem to 
resemble Locke’s doctrine of “‘tacit consent.” A 
closer look will reveal that Tyrrell’s version is 
far more extensive than Locke’s. Tyrrell de- 
manded much more from women and children 
than simply the passive obedience required of 
sojourners who were not parties to the com- 
pact: 

They may well be lookt upon as under an 

higher Obligation in Conscience and in Grati- 

tude to his Government, than Strangers of 
another Country, who onely staying here fora 
time to pursue their own Occasions and having 

no Right to the same privileges and advantages 

of the Commonwealth do onely owe a passive 

obedience to its laws.! 


The obligation of disenfranchised groups 
stemmed from their nurture, from the debt of 
gratitude owed to the government for their 
upbringing and education. They had no actual 
voice. They themselves were never expected to 
give free consent to their government. Yet still 
they were held to be obliged—out of gratitude. 

This sort of obligation theory is not far 
removed from Filmer’s. The natural duties of 
Filmer’s king were “summed up in a universal 
fatherly care of his people” (F.W. 63). The 
King preserved, fed, clothed, instructed, and 
defended the whole commonwealth. Govern- 
ment by contract would do the same things for 
those who were not part of the contract. In 
return for these services alone, political non- 
participants owed “a higher Obligation in con- 
science and gratitude.” No participation, no 
express consent was necessary to put an end to 
their natural freedom. 

A third problem was created for both Filmer 
.and his critics when the questions of participa- 
tion and monarchical succession were con- 
sidered together. Filmer did not use patriarchal 
theory to challenge women’s claims to the 
throne. His critics, especially Sidney, seized 
upon his silence, protesting that Filmer would 
allow even women and children to rule as 
patriarchs. Patriarchal theory enthroned “the 


1èTyrrell, p. 78. 
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next in Blood, without any regard to Age, Sex 
or other Qualities of the Mind or Body.”1? 

Whig theorists did not render Filmer’s argu- 
ments less damaging to their cause, but they did 
turn them back on patriarchal theory. To 
Filmer, contract theory was absurd because it 
entailed the participation of politically unfit 
groups in the formation of government and 
society. To Whigs, the patriarchal position was 
outrageous because it risked giving a single, 
similarly incompetent individual absolute un- 
checked dominion. 

To summarize, both Whig and patriarchal 
theorists used the position of women as a 
critical tool in evaluating competing theories. 
Both Whig and patriarchal theorists had to find 
places for women in their theories. Each cri- 
ticized the other for the role and status 
eventually assigned to women. 

in patriarchal theory, women held a distinct- 
ly subordinate position. Their inferior place in 
family, state and society was justified on the 
basis of scriptural exegesis. But scripture was 
frequently twisted in service of patriarchalism. 

The errors and excesses of Filmer’s theory 
were pointed out gleefully by his critics, yet 
many of these critics rejected only political 
patriarchalism, and that only in a limited way. 
Whigs stripped Genesis of its political import. 
They freed both men and women from subjec- 
tion to a supreme earthly father. The social 
implications of Genesis were not completely 
rejected, however. The story of the Creation 
and Fall was still used to show the general 
inferiority of women to men. In practical 
terms, Whigs initiated no real attack on Filmer’s 
discussion of women. They attacked the theo- 
logical-historical justifications for political pa- 
triarchy, but basically supported the institu- 
tional arrangements promoted by patriarchy 
where women were concerned. 

The issue of women’s political participation 
created problems for both Whigs and patriarchs. 
Patriarchalism was a conservative theory aimed 
at legitimation of the reigning monarch. Patri- 
archal legitimacy was founded in an argument 
which was inherently antifemale. Yet English 
law permitted women to reign as sole mon- 
archs. Patriarchal theorists found no really 
satisfactory escape from this dilemma. 

Whigs upheld the natural freedom of all 
mankind yet maintained that women’s consent 
to government could be “concluded” in that of 
their husbands or fathers. Whigs rejected the 
biblical basis for political subordination of 


19Sidney, p. 4. 
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women, but accepted empirically-based argu- 
ments which showed women naturally unfit for 
political life. 

In effect, Whigs substituted a conimunity of 
many patriarchs for Filmer’s supreme patriarch. 
Filmer, the patriarch, realized immediately that 
this simple substitution alone was much less 
than was required by the doctrine of natural 
freedom of all mankind. Slowly, over the next 
two centuries, even liberal thinkers would be 
drawn to the same conclusion. 


Locke’s Attack on Patriarchy. While other Whig 
writers simply declared that their theories 
necessitated no new roles for women, John 
Locke treated the problem somewhat different- 
ly. He was among the first to sense the inherent 
contradiction in a “liberalism” based on the 
natural freedom of mankind, which accorded 
women no greater freedom than allowed by 
patriarchalism. New places had to be opened to 
women. This is not to claim that John Locke 
planned or even foresaw the feminist move- 
ment. It does seem true, however, that Locke 
took his individualist principles very seriously, 
even when they entailed an admission that 
women, too, might have to be considered 
“individuals.” 

Clearly Locke was not interested in creating 
_ a world in which all were equal; in his view, 

there would always be differences among indi- 
viduals. The key question here concerns the 
extent to which a Lockean society would 
discriminate on the basis of sex. Would the fact 
that some are more equal than others be 
determined by traditionally-assigned sex roles? 

In the first of his Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment, Locke showed little interest in the 
constitutional or classical arguments offered by 
Filmer. Doubtless he believed that these argu- 
ments were simply not at the heart of Filmer’s 
theory. Instead, Locke charged that the scrip- 
ture-~-based arguments were unproved, not be- 
cause he doubted the truth of the Bible, but 
because he realized Filmer had distorted that 
truth. Locke’s attack stemmed from no impious 
disregard for Filmer’s evidence, but from a 
different method of construing that evidence. 
As Laslett suggests, Locke had broken the 
bounds of Filmer’s world of biblical politics by 
introducing rationalist arguments.?° 


20Peter Laslett, “Introduction,” to Two Treatises 
of Government, written by John Locke, ed. Laslett 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960), p. 69. 
References to Locke’s Treatises will be made to 
“T.T.” with the treatise and section numbers in- 
dicated. 
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Since Filmer’s patriarchal theory included a 
particular view of the status of women, based 
on biblical arguments, Locke’s refutation also 
had to deal with that view. Concerning the 
benediction of Genesis 1:28, Locke noted that 
it was bestowed on “more than one, for it was 
spoken in the Plural Number, God blessed them 
and said unto them, Have Dominion. God says 
unto Adam and Eve, Have Dominion” (T.T., I, 
29). This argument introduced the possibility 
that Adam’s dominion was not exclusive but 
was shared with Eve. Further, Eve’s subjection 
to Adam need not have prevented her from 
exercising dominion over the things of the 
Earth. Eve, too, might have property rights. 

In the fifth chapter of the First Treatise, 
Locke argued against ‘‘Adam’s title to Sov- 
ereignty by the Subjection of Eve.” There, 
Locke had much more to say about the 
patriarchal conception of women. He took issue 
with Filmer’s use of Genesis 3:16 (“And thy 
desire shall be to thy Husband and he shall rule 
over thee”). Those words, Locke objected, were 
a “punishment laid upon Eve.” Furthermore, 
these words were not even spoken to Adam. 
The moment after the great transgression, 
Locke noted, “was not a time when Adam 
could expect any Favours, any grant of Priv- 
iledges from his offended Maker.” At most, the 
curse would “concern the Female Sex only,” 
through Eve, its representative (T.T., I, 45—47). 

Here, Locke argued that Genesis 3:16 of- 
fered no evidence of a general grant of power to 
Adam over all mankind. By limiting the curse 
to Eve and to women, Locke effectively re- 
moved males from the sway of the patriarchal 
monarch. But he went even further, and sug- 
gested that the arguments for the subjection of 
women based on the Genesis 3:16 passage 
could be faulty. 

First, the subjection of women carried no 
political import. The curse imposed “no more 
[than] that Subjection they [women] should 
ordinarily be in to their Husbands.” But even 
this limit on women’s freedom was not im- 
mutable and could be overcome: 

There is here no more Law to oblige a Woman 

to such a Subjection, if the Circumstances 

either of her Condition or Contract with her 

Husband should exempt her from it, then there 

is, that she should bring forth her Children in 

Sorrow and Pain, if there could be found a 

remedy for it, which is also part of the same 

Curse upon her (T.T., I, 47). 


Nevertheless, Locke largely accepted the 
empirical fact of women’s inferiority and saw it 
grounded in nature as ordered by God, He 
attempted to avoid the conclusion that Adam 
became Eve’s superior or that husbands became 
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their wives’ superiors, yet his effort is fairly 
weak: 


God, in this Text, gives not, that I see, any 
Authority to Adam over Eve, or to Men over 
their Wives, but only foretells what should be 
the Woman’s Lot, how by his Providence he 
would order it so, that she should be subject to 
cher husband as we see that generally the Laws 
of Mankind and customs of Nations have 
ordered it so; and there is, I grant, a Founda- 
tion in Nature for it (T.T., I, 47). 


Locke was principally interested in refuting 
the idea of a divine grant of authority to Adam. 
He lived in a world in which the subjection of 
women was an empirical fact and he was willing 
to yield to the contemporary view that this fact 
had some foundation in nature. His tone was 
hesitant, though. Locke seemed to wish that 
God had not been responsible for women’s 
inferior status. He tried to cast God in the role 
of prophet rather than creator. God merely 
“foretold” what women’s lot would be. Locke 
found it difficult to keep God in the role of 
innocent bystander, however. Where Locke 
admitted the use of divine power, he tried to 
remain tentative: God, in his Providence, 
“would order’? social relations so that wives 
would be subject to their husbands. But God 
did not give men any kind of rightful authority 
over women. Locke implied that God merely 
suggested one empirical relationship which was 
subsequently adopted by mankind and rein- 
forced by the laws and customs of nations. 
That these laws and customs were largely 
eztablished by males did not, in Locke’s opin- 
ion, damage the case. It did not seem to bother 
him that such laws and customs offered proof 
of the authority which men exercised over 
women. Locke simply wished to deny that male 
authority was exercised by virtue of some 
divine grant. At this point, he had no need to 
reject the customary exercise of such authority. 
It was enough to show only that it was human 
and not divine in origin. 

Peter Laslett notes that “Locke’s attitude 
towards the curse on women in childbearing is 
typical of his progressive, humanitarian ra- 
tionalism.”*! But Locke’s views on women 
were also evidence of his individualism. Though 
Locke believed there was a “foundation in 
nature” for the limitations on women, he 
remained faithful to the individualist principles 
which underlay his theory. In his view, women 
were free to overcome their natural limitations; 
each woman was permitted to strike a better 
deal for herself whenever possible. 


21Laslett, ed., Two Treatises, p. 210 n. 
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In conjunction with his attack on Filmer’s 
use of Genesis 3:16, Locke touched another of 
patriarchy’s soft spots. He sensed the weakness 
of Filmer’s insistence on the inferiority of 
women in a nation where women had worn the 
crown. Locke made no sustained analysis of 
this point, but remarked, instead, “‘[ will anyone 
say] that either of our Queens Mary or Eliza- 
beth had they Married any of their Subjects, 
had been by this Text put into a Political 
Subjection to him? or that he thereby should 
have had Monarchical Rule over her?” (T.T., I, 
47) 

Locke also accused Sir Robert of performing 
procrustean mutilations of “words and senses 
of Authors” (T.T., I, 60). This tendency was 
most evident in Filmer’s abbreviation of the 
fifth commandment. Filmer had cited the 
command in several places throughout his 
works, but always in the same terms, “Honour 
thy Father.” Locke noted this fact and then 
complained that “and Mother, as Apocriphal 
Words, are always left out.” Filmer had over- 
looked the “constant Tenor of the Scripture,” 
Locke maintained. To bolster his position, 
Locke produced well over a dozen scriptural 
citations showing the child’s duty to father and 
mother. A mother’s title to honor from her 
children was independent of the will of her 
husband. This independent right, he argued, 
was totally inconsistent with the existence of 
absolute monarchical power vested in the father 
(T.T., I, 63). Ultimately, Locke denied that the 
fifth commandment had any political implica- 
tions at all (T.T., I, 65). 

In this analysis, Locke broke with one of 
patriarchy’s strongest traditions. Political obli- 
gation had been justified through the fifth 
commandment. In seventeenth-century sermon 
literature and catechism texts, the subject’s 
duty of obedience was firmly rooted in this 
command. Locke refuted these arguments, not 
by criticizing the use of scriptural evidence, but 
by analyzing the interpretations supposedly 
based on that source. 

This completed the destructive part of 
Locke’s case. His attack rent the fabric of 
Filmer’s theory. Since patriarchalism repre- 
sented a complete, integrated theory of society, 
an adequate successor-theory would have to 
replace all its shattered parts. If all social 
relations could no longer be understood 
through the patriarchal paradigm, how could 
they be understood? Locke’s answer came in 
the Second Treatise. There he made his positive 
contribution to the understanding of social 
relations. 
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Social Relations in the Second Treatise. For 
Filmer and his sympathizers there was only one 
type of power: paternal power. This power was, 
by its nature, absolute. Filmer’s simplistic, 
uncluttered view of power fit in perfectly with 
his analysis of social relations. Filmer admitted 
only one kind of social relationship: the pa- 
ternal relationship. Each member of society was 
defined by his or her relation to the patriarchs 
of the family and of the nation. 

Locke, however, maintained that there were 
many kinds of power and many types of social 
relations. He analyzed several nonpolitical rela- 
tionships including those of master-servant, 
master-slave, parent-child, and husband-wife.?2 
Each of these forms of association was carefully 
distinguished from the political relationship of 
ruler-subject. Two of the nonpolitical relation- 
ships, namely the parental and the conjugal, 
reveal a great deal about the status of women in 
Lockean theory. 

From the very outset of the discussion of 
the parent-child relation, Locke rejected the 
terminology of patriarchy, claiming that “‘[pa- 
ternal power] seems so to place the Power of 
Parents over their Children wholly in the 
Father, as if the Mother had no share in it, 
whereas if we consult Reason or Revelation, we 
shall find she hath an equal Title.... For 
whatever obligation Nature and the right of 
Generation lays on Children, it must certainly 
bind them equal to both the concurrent Causes 
of it” (T.T., I, 52). 

The basic argument at the root of his 
terminological objection was one familiar from 
the First Treatise, Patriarchal theory could not 
stand if power were shared by husband and 
wife. As Locke argued in the Second Treatise, 
‘it will but very ill serve the turn of those Men 
who contend so much for the Absolute Power 
and Authority of the Fatherhood, as they call 
it, that the Mother should have any share in it” 
(T.T., II, 53). Nevertheless, Locke was not 
consistent in his own use of the term he 
introduced. He reverted to the use of “‘pa- 
ternal” to describe the relationship he defined 
as “parental.” Yet it is clear from this discus- 
sion as well as from the analysis of the fifth 
commandment that Locke was willing to ele- 
vate women’s status if he could overthrow the 
patriarchal monarch. 


22See especially R. W. K. Hinton, “Husbands, 
Fathers, and Conquerors,” Political Studies, 16 (Feb- 
ruary 1968), 55—67; Geraint Parry, “Individuality, 
Politics and the Critique of Paternalism in John 
Locke,” Political Studies, 12 (June 1964), 163—77; 
and MacPherson, Possessive Individualism. 
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Locke’s examination of the conjugal rela- 
tionship demanded a more extensive analysis of 
the roles and status of women in society. He 
described conjugal society as follows: 


Conjugal Society is made by a voluntary Com- 
pact between Man and Woman: tho’ it consist 
chiefly in such a Communion and Right in one 
anothers Bodies, as is necessary to its chief End, 
Procreation; yet it draws with it mutual Sup- 
port and Assistance, and a Communion of 
Interest too, as necessary not only to unite 
their Care, and Affection, but also necessary to 
their common Off-spring, who have a Right to 
be nourished and maintained by them, till they 
are able to provide for themselves (T.T., II, 78). 


Conjugal society existed among human beings 
as a persistent social relationship because of the 
long term of dependency of the offspring and 
further because of the dependency of the 
woman who “is capable of conceiving, and de 
facto is commonly with Child again, and Brings 
forth too a new Birth long before the former is 


out-of a dependency” (T.T., II, 80). Thus the 
father is obliged to care for his children and is 
also “under an Obligation to continue in 
Conjugal Society with the same Woman longer 
than other creatures” (T.T., H, 80). 

Though the conjugal relationship began for 
the sake of procreation, it continued for the 
sake of property. After praising God’s wisdom 
for combining in man an acquisitive nature and 
a slow maturing process, Locke noted that a 
departure from monogamy would complicate 
the simple natural economics of the conjugal 
system (1.T., H, 80). Though conjugal society 
among human beings would be more persistent 
than among other species, this did not mean 
that marriage would be indissoluble. Indeed, 
Locke wondered “why this Compact, where 
Procreation and Education are secured, and 
Inheritance taken care for, may not be made 
determinable, either by consent, or at a certain 
time, or upon certain Conditions, as well as any 
other voluntary Compacts, there being no 
necessity in the nature of the thing, nor to the 
ends of it, that it shall always be for life” (T.T., 
II, 81). Locke’s tentative acceptance of divorce 
brought him criticism over 100 years later. 
Thomas Elrington commented that “to make 
the conjugal union determinable by consent, is 
to introduce a promiscuous concubinage.” Las- 
lett notes that Locke was prepared to go even 
further and suggested the possibilities of left- 
hand marriage.*3 In Locke’s view, the actual 
terms of the conjugal contract were not fixed 
and immutable: 


23Laslett, ed., Two Treatises, p. 364, n. 
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Community of Goods and the Power over 
them, mutual Assistance and Maintenance, and 
other things belonging to Conjugal Society, 
might be varied and regulated by that Contract, 
which unites Man and Wife in that Society as 
far as may consist with Procreation and the 
bringing up of Children (T.T., IL, 83). 


Nevertheless, Locke described what he took to 
be the normal distribution of power in marital 
relationships: 


The Husband and Wife, though they have but 
one common Concern, yet having different 
understandings will unavoidably sometimes 
have different wills, too; it therefore being 
necessary, that the last Determination, ie. the 
Rule, should be placed somewhere, it naturally 
falls to the Man’s share, as the abler and the 
stronger (T.T., H, 82). 


Clearly all forms of patriarchalism did not die 
with Filmer and his fellows. Here, the subjec- 
tion of women is not based on Genesis, but on 
natural qualifications. Nature had shown man 
to be the “abler and stronger.” Even James 
Tyrrell, while denying any need to obtain 
women’s consent in the formation of civil 
society, thought it possible that, in some cases, 
women might actually be more fit to act as 
household heads and final decision makers. 
Unlike Tyrrell, Locke did not equivocate on 
this point. Rule must be placed somewhere, so 
he placed it in the husband. Locke’s patriarchy 
was limited, though. The husband’s power of 
decision extended only to those interests and 
properties held in common by husband and 
wife. Locke spelled out the limits on the 
husband’s power: 


[His power] leaves the Wife in the full and free 
possession of what by Contract is her Peculiar 
Right, and gives the Husband no more power 
over her Life, than she has over his. The Power 
. of the Husband being so far from that of an 
absolute monarch that the Wife has, in many 
cases, a Liberty to separate from him; where 
natural Right or their Contract allows it, 
whether that Contract be made by themselves 
in the state of Nature or by the Customs or 
Laws of the Country they live in; and the 
Children upon such Separation fall to the 
Father or Mother’s lot, as such contract does 
determine (T.T., IL 82). 


In addition, Locke distinguished between 
the property rights of husband and wife. All 
property in conjugal society was not auto- 
matically the husband’s. A wife could have 
property rights not subject to her husband’s 
control. Locke indicated this in a passage on 
conquest: “For as to the Wife’s share, whether 
her own Labour or Compact gave her a Title to 
it, *tis plain, her Husband could not forgeit 
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what was hers” (T.T., H, 183). 

There were several similarities between the 
conjugal and the political relationship. Both 
were grounded in consent. Both existed for the 
preservation of property. Yet conjugal society 
was not a political society because it conferred 
no power over the life and death of its 
members. In addition, political society could 
intervene in the affairs of conjugal society. Men 
and women in the state of nature were free to 
determine the terms of the conjugal contract. 
But in civil society these terms could be limited 
or dictated by the “Customs or Laws of the 
Country.” 

The extent to which the participants in the 
parental and conjugal relationships could also 
participate in political relationships remains to 
be considered. We may gain some insight into 
the matter by following Locke’s route, that is, 
by tracing the origins of political power from 
the state of nature. 

To Locke, the state of nature was a “‘state of 
perfect Freedom” for individuals “to order 
Actions and dispose of their Possessions, and 
Persons, as they think fit.” Furthermore, Locke 
also described the state of nature as: 


A State also of Equality, wherein all the Power 
and Jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having 
more than another: there being nothing more 
evident, than that Creatures of the same species 
and rank promiscuously born to all the same 
advantages of Nature and the use of the same 
faculties should also be equal one amongst 
another without Subordination or Subjection, 
unless the Lord and Master of them all should 
by any manifest Declaration of his Will set one 
above another (T.T., H, 4). 


Because of certain inconveniences (the lack of 
an authoritative executive power, the potential 
for injustice where men judged their own cases, 
etc.), men quit the state of nature to form civil 
society through an act of consent. It was in 
criticizing the formation of society by consent 
that Filmer’s theory was most effective. Indeed, 
Locke found it difficult to show how free and 
equal individuals actually formed civil society. 
Ultimately he was forced to admit that the first 
political societies in history were probably 
patriarchal monarchies. He described the his- 
toric origins as follows: 


As it often happens, where there is much Land 
and few People, the Government commonly 
began in the Father. For the Father having by 
the Law of Nature, the same Power with every 
Man else to punish his transgressing Children 
even when they were Men, and out of their 
Pupilage; and they were very likely to submit to 
his punishment, and all joyn with him against 
the Offender in their turns, giving him thereby 
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power to Execute his Sentence against any 
transgression ... [the] Custom of obeying him, 
in their Childhood made it easier to submit to 
him rather than to any other (T.T., H, 105). 


In this passage, Locke lumped paternal 
power and natural power together, allowed for 
the slightest nod of consent, and—presto—civil 
society emerged. Even in the state of nature, it 
appeared that paternal (parental?) power could 
be effective. Children growing up in the state of 
nature were under the same obligations to their 
parents as children reared in civil society. What 
of natural freedom and equality? Locke con- 
fessed: 


Children are not bom in this full state of 
Equality, though they are born to it. Their 
parents have a sort of Rule and Jurisdiction 
over them when they come into the World, and 
for some time after, but tis but a temporary 
one. The Bonds of this Subjection are like 
Swadling Cloths they are wrapt up in and 
supported by in the weakness of their Infancy. 
Age and Reason as they grow up, loosen them 
till at length they drop quite off, and leave a 
Man at his own free Disposal (T.T., H, 55). 


Of course, once children reached maturity in 
the state of nature they no longer owed 
obedience to their parents, but were simply 
required to honor them out of simple gratitude. 
At this stage, however, Locke introduced 
another sort of power to support the father’s 
claim to his child’s obedience—namely that 
power which accrued to every man in the state 
of nature, the power to punish the transgres- 
sions of others against him. But the father’s 
power was reinforced by the fact that his 
children would have a long-standing habit of 
obedience to him. In the state of nature, the 
father’s commands to his mature children re- 
ceived added weight and legitimacy because he 
was their father. His children would recognize 
this legitimacy and would join their power to 
his to make him lawmaker. At this point, it 
seems, the father’s former paternal power and 
his existing natural power were transformed by 
consent into political power. 

Locke’s account of the origins of political 
power raised problems. First of all, it seemed 
that the consent of free and equal individuals 
came about more as a result of habit than of 
mature, rational deliberation. Secondly, 
Locke’s reconstruction fell prey to one of the 
difficulties he saw in Filmer: namely, the 
problem of accounting for monarchy as the 
form of government growing out of parental 
power. Against Filmer, Locke had protested 
repeatedly that the honor and obedience due to 
a father was due also to a mother. Both reason 
and revelation insisted upon this, he claimed. If 
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“paternal” power actually meant “parental” 
power, that is, the power of father and mother, 
why should the form of government growing 
out of that power be the government of one, 
not two? By the time Locke had reached this 
stage of his discourse, he had apparently aban- 
doned the earlier line of argument, just as he 
had abandoned the usage of ‘“‘parental’’ for 
“paternal.” The father as “‘abler and stronger” 
would rule. 

In this discussion, Locke was willing to 
concede the historical or anthropological case 
for patriarchalism. He was not ready to concede 
the moral case, however. Filmer had tied his 
moral and historical arguments together by 
using the Book of Genesis as the source of 
both. Locke split the two cases apart. Locke’s 
biblical criticisms were intended to demonstrate 
the weakness of the moral conclusions which 
Filmer had drawn from the Genesis creation 
account. Thus, at best, Filmer was left with 
only an historical case. But, Locke insisted, 
history was not the source of morality. He 
wrote that “an Argument from what has been, 
to what should of right be, has no great force” 
(T.T., If, 103). Instead, he broke with history 
and based his moral theory on a new under- 
standing of human nature. In doing so, how- 
ever, he reopened questions closed by Filmer’s 
theory. Locke had to deai with the political 
roles and status of women, children and ser- 
vants. He was somewhat sensitive to Filmer’s 
criticisms concerning the place of these poli- 
tically unfit groups within contract theory. He 
certainly tried to make a consistent explanation 
of the relationship of children to civil society: 
“We are born Free, as we are born Rational; not 
that we have actually the Exercise of either: 
Age that brings one brings with it the other too. 
And thus we see how natural Freedom and 
Subjection to Parents may consist together and 
are both founded on the same Principle” (T.T., 
II, 61). No immature child could be expected 
to take part in the social compact. Yet chil- 
dren’s inability to participate in politics would 
not preclude their right to consent to govern- 
ment when they reached adulthood. Locke 
indicated the necessity of each person giving 
consent as a condition of full political rights 
and full political obligation. Grown sons were 
free to make their own contract as were their 
fathers before them. An individual could not be 
bound by the consent of others but had to 
make a personal commitment through some 
separate act of consent. 

But what of women? Unlike Tyrrell and 
Sidney, Locke remained silent on the question 
of their participation in the founding of poli- 
tical society. Of course, it is possible Locke 
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referred to the role of women in the lost 
section of the Treatises. Or, perhaps Locke 
understood that explicit exclusion of women 
seriously weakened a theory grounded in the 
natural freedom of mankind. Yet Locke was 
also a good enough propagandist to have 
realized how deeply ingrained patriarchalism 
was in everyday life. Locke had criticized 
Filmer’s use of the fifth commandment— 
“Honor thy father’—as a basis for political 
obligation. If the command were taken serious- 
ly, he charged, then “every Father must neces- 
sarily have Political Dominion, and there will be 
as many Sovereigns as there are Fathers” (T.T., 
I, 65). But the audience Locke was addressing 
was essentially an audience of fathers, house- 
hold heads and family sovereigns. Locke had 
freed them from political subjection to a 
patriarchal superior—the king. He did not risk 
alienating his audience by clearly conferring a 
new political status on their subordinates under 
the patriarchal system, that is, on women. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of any sustained 
analysis of the problem of women, we may 
draw some conclusions from an examination of 
Locke’s scattered thoughts on women. 

Though Locke gave the husband ultimate 
authority within conjugal society, this authori- 
ty was limited and non-political. Yet when 
Locke’s account of the husband’s conjugal 
authority was combined with his account of the 


historical development of political society, sev- 
eral questions occur which were never ade- 
quately resolved in Locke’s moral theory. Did 
not the award of final decision-making power to 
the father and husband (in conjugal society) 
result in a transformation of “parental power” 
into “paternal power’? Was the subsequent 
development of political power based on pa- 
ternal power a result of that transformation? 
What was woman’s role in the establishment of 
the first political society? Since her husband 
was to be permitted final decisions in matters 
of their common interest and property, and 
since political society, obviously, was a matter 
of common interest, would her voice simply be 
“concluded” in that of her husband? If so, then 
Filmer’s question recurs~what became of her 
rights as a free individual? Did she lose her 
political potential because she was deemed not 
as “able and strong”? as her husband? If this 
were the case, Locke would have had to 
introduce new qualifications for political life. 

Locke portrayed political society as an 
association of free, equal, rational individuals 
who were capable of owning property.24 These 


Z4See MacPherson, Possessive Individualism, Ch. 5. 
MacPherson argues that Locke assumed a class dif- 
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individuals came together freely, since none had 
any power or jurisdiction over others. They 
agreed to form a civil society vested with power 
to legislative over life and death, and to execute 
its decisions in order to protect the vital 
interests of its members, that is, their lives, 
liberties and estates. Yet John Locke was 
certainly no believer in the absolute equality of 
human beings. Indeed, on that score, he was 
emphatic: 


Though I have said ... That all Men by Nature 
are equal, I cannot be supposed to understand 
all sorts of Equality; Age or Virtue may give 
Men a just Precedency: Excellence of Parts and 
Merit may place others above the Common 
Level; Birth may subiect some and Alliance or 
Benefits others, to pay an Observance to those 
whom Nature, Gratitude, or other Respects 
may have made it due (T.T., II, 54). 


But these inequalities in no way affect an 
individual’s basic freedom or political capacity, 
for Locke continued in the same passage: 


... yet all this consists with the Equality which 
all Men are in, in respect of Jurisdiction or 
Dominion one over another, which was the 
Equality I there spoke of, as proper to the 
Business in hand, being that equal Right every 
Man hath, to his Natural Freedom, without 
being subjected to the Will or Authority of any 
other Man (T.T., II, 54). 


If “Man” is used as a generic term, then 
woman’s natural freedom and equality could 
not be alienated without her consent. Perhaps a 
marriage contract might be taken for consent, 
but this is a dubious proposition. Locke had 
indicated that a marriage contract in no way 
altered the political capacity of a queen regnant 
(T.T., 1, 47). While decision-making power over 
the common interests of a conjugal unit be- 
longed to the husband, Locke admitted that the 
wife might have interests apart from their 
shared interests. Women could own. separate 
property not subject to their husbands’ control. 
If a husband forfeited his life or property as a 
result of conquest, his conquerors acquired no 
title to his wife’s life or property. 

Did these capacities entitle women to a 
political role? Locke never directly confronted 
the question; nevertheless, it is possible to 
compare Locke’s qualifications for political life 
with his views of women. Locke used the 
Genesis account to show that women possessed 


ferential in the distribution of these qualities. Full 


membership in political society would be limited to 
those who fully demonstrated them. The question 
under consideration here is the extent to which this 
class differential might also be a sex differential. 
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the same natural freedom and equality as men. 
Whatever limitations had been placed on 
women after the Fall could conceivably be 
overcome through individual effort or scientific 
advance. Furthermore, women were capable of 
earning through their own labor, of owning 
property and of making contracts. 


Locke and the Rational Woman. The one 
remaining qualification for political life is ra- 
tionality. For Locke’s views on the rationality 
of women it will be necessary to turn to his 
other writings, notably his Thoughts on Educa- 
tion. 

In the published version of his advice on 
education, Locke mentioned that the work had 
been originally intended for the education of 
boys; but he added that it could be used as a 
guide for raising children of either sex. He 
noted that “where difference of sex requires 
different Treatment, ’twill be no hard Matter to 
distinguish.”’2> 

The Education was first written as a series of 
letters to Locke’s friend, Edward Clarke, con- 
cerning. the upbringing of Clarke’s eldest son. 
Locke’s intent was to provide a guide for the 
education of a gentleman. His attention was not 
focused directly on a lady’s education, although 
later he offered the Clarkes guidance on the 
education of their daughter. From the latter 
advice we may discover just where Locke 
thought “difference of sex required different 
treatment.” 

Locke felt that his advice concerning a 
gentleman’s education would have to be 
changed somewhat to fit the needs of Clarke’s 
daughter. However, in a letter to Mrs. Clarke, 
Locke tried to convince her that his prescrip- 
tions were appropriate for girls and not un- 
necessarily harsh.*® On the whole, Locke be- 
lieved that except for “making a little al- 
lowance for beauty and some few other con- 
siderations of the s[ex], the manner of breed- 
ing of boys and girls, especially in the younger 
years, I imagine, should be the same.”?7 

The differences which Locke thought should 
obtain in the education of men and of women 
amounted to only slight differences in physical 
training. While Locke thought that “meat, 


25John Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion, sec. 6; also, see Locke to Mrs. Clarke, Jan. 7, 
1683/4, in The Correspondence of John Locke and 
Edward Clarke, ed. Benjamin Rand (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1927). 


‘3 2°Locke to Mrs. Clarke, Jan. 7, 1683/4, in Rand, p. 


27Locke to Clarke, Jan. 1, 1685, in Rand, p. 121. 
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drink and lodging and clothing should be 
ordered after the same manner for the girls as 
for the boys,” he did introduce a few caveats 
aimed at protecting the girls’ complexions.?8 

Locke introduced far fewer restrictions in 
his plan for a young lady’s mental development. 
In a letter to Mrs. Clarke he wrote: “Since, 
therefore I acknowledge no difference of sex in 
your mind relating ... to truth, virtue, and 
obedience, I think well to have no thing altered 
in it from what is [writ for the son] .”29 

Far from advocating a special, separate and 
distinct form of education for girls, Locke 
proposed that the gentleman’s education should 
more closely resemble that of young ladies. For 
example, he favored the education of children 
at home by tutors. Modern languages learned 
through conversation should replace rote 
memorization of classical grammars. In addi- 
tion, Locke suggested that young gentlemen as 
well as young ladies might profit from a 
dancing master’s instruction. 

Taken as a whole, Locke’s thoughts on 
education clearly suggest a belief that men and 
women could be schooled in the use of reason. 
The minds of both men and women were blank 
slates to be written on by experience. Women 
had intellectual potential which could be de- 
veloped to a high level. 

Locke’s educational process was designed to 
equip young men for lives as gentlemen. Since 
the gentleman’s life certainly included political 
activity, a young man’s education had to 
prepare him for political life. If a young lady 
were to receive the same education, it should be 
expected that she, too, would be capable of 
political activity. 

Locke’s personal relations also may have 
reinforced his view of female rationality. 
Though he was generally secretive about his 
personal life, Locke did have a well-known 
close relationship with Damaris Cudworth 
Masham. She was a brilliant woman, a “theo- 
logian and correspondent of the intellectuals of 
her day,” and perhaps, as Laslett suggests, “the 


281 ocke to Mrs. Clarke, in Rand, p. 103. 


29Locke to Mrs. Clarke in Rand, pp. 102--03; 
while Locke admitted no difference between the sexes 
in their ability to grasp truth, he did realize that 
women had less practice in using that ability. He asked 
a friend to help him revise a Latin text of the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding. Locke wanted 
assistance in “paring off superfluous repetitions ... 
left in for the sake of illiterate Men and the softer Sex, 
not used to abstract Notions and Reasonings.”” Locke 
to William Molyneux, Apr. 26, 1695, in A. Bettes- 
worth and C. Hitch, Some Familiar Letters between 
Mr. Locke and Several of His Friends, 31d ed. 
(London, 1837), p. 88. 
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first bluestocking of them all.”30 Locke de- 
scribed Damaris to a friend in glowing terms: 


The lady herself is so well versed in theological 
and philosophical studies and of such an 
original mind that you will not find many men 
to whom she is not superior in wealth of 
knowledge and ability to profit by it. Her 
judgment is excellent, and I know few who can 
bring such clearness of thought to bear upon 
the most abstruse subjects, or such capacity for 
searching through and solving the difficulties of 
questions beyond the range, I do not say of 
most women, but even of most learned men. 1 


What effects did Locke’s relationship with 
Damaris Masham have on his views about 
women? Obviously this is a highly speculative 
matter. Locke had met Damaris some time 
before he began to advise Mrs. Clarke on the 
upbringing of her daughter. Damaris herself 
championed the cause of female education. In 
one of her (anonymously) published works, she 
castigated those English gentlemen, who, desti- 
tute of knowledge themselves, derived a sense 
of superiority from depriving women of 
knowledge. She realized that learned ladies 
risked becoming ‘ʻa subject of ridicule ... and 
aversion.” Only a few ‘“‘vertuous and rational 
persons” would rise above the conventional 
prejudice.2* Surely Damaris Masham believed 
John Locke was among these exceptional indi- 
viduals. 

Locke wrote the Treatises before he met 
Damaris. While it is tempting to suggest that his 
relationship with Damaris caused him to move 
away from the somewhat more patriarchal 
sentiments of the Second Treatise toward the 
ideas of greater sexual equality found in his 
thoughts on education, to claim this would be 
to claim more than the evidence warrants. 
Locke’s various views on women as expressed in 
the Treatises and his educational writings are 
not really incompatible. At most, we can 
maintain that Locke’s acquaintance with Lady 
Masham reinforced his views on women—views 
already heavily influenced by his belief in 
individualism. 


30Peter Laslett, “Masham of Otes: The Rise and 
Fall of an English Family,” History Today, 3 (August, 
1953), 535-43, at 536. See also Maurice Cranston, 
John Locke: A Biography (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1957). 


31, ocke to Limborch, Mar. 13, 1690/91, reprinted 
in H. R. Fox Bourne, The Life of John Locke, Vol. 2 
(New York: Harper, 1876), pp. 212-13. 


32; Damaris Cudworth Masham], Occasional 
Thoughts in Reference to a Virtuous or Christian Life, 
in George Ballard, Memoirs of British Ladies (London: 
T. Evans, 1775), pp. 262-69, at p. 267. 
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In summary, it does appear that Locke was a 
part of a shifting collective consciousness which 
made the sexual revolution a possibility. He did 
not totally reject all forms of patriarchalism but 
in many respects his thoughts on women 
anticipated such noted feminists as John Stuart 
Mill. 

Locke did hold that there might be a 
foundation in nature for the subjection of wives 
to husbands. The pain of childbirth, the dura- 
tion and frequency of pregnancy and the long 
dependency of the children helped dictate the 
form of conjugal society. In conjugal society, 
the final decision-making power belonged to 
the husband as the “‘abler and stronger.” Locke 
was certainly not interested in abolishing what 
many feminists today see as the chief institu- 
tion of modern patriarchy—the family. The 
form of conjugal society among human beings 
grew out of peculiarities in the human life cycle 
and in human nature. Human beings matured 
slowly and were acquisitive. These two factors 
shaped the character of the human family. 
Nevertheless, family relations—parent-child, and 
husband-wife—were not immutable or indis- 
soluble as patriarchal theorists had claimed. The 
conjugal relationship was based on consent and 
the terms of the conjugal contract could be 
varied by the uniting couple. There was no 
inherent reason why the relationship had to be 
lifelong. Wives could have a right to separate 
from their husbands. When separations oc- 
curred, child custody could be granted to either 
parent. 

Locke’s views on women, as noted above, 
exemplified his individualism. While he believed 
that women did suffer from some natural 
weaknesses, he had a classic liberal faith in the 
ability of individual women to overcome these 
natural obstacles. The program of education he 
designed for young ladies attested to that faith 
and his own experience with Damaris Cudworth 
Masham confirmed it. Doubtless feminists to- 
day would find fault with the “concessions to 
female beauty” in his educational program. Yet 
his overall plan went far in breaking down 
traditional sex roles in education. 

Locke believed that women shared the basic 
freedom and equality characteristic of all mem- 
bers of the species. Women were capable of 
rational thought; in addition, they could make 
contracts and acquire property. Thus it ap- 
peared that women were capable of satisfying 
Locke’s requirements for political life. Yet 
Locke was never explicit about women’s role in 
the formation of civil society. He gave no 
separate account of women’s political obliga- 
tion. He registered no protest over the rule of 
Queens Elizabeth or Anne or Mary; but he 
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never stated whether he, like Tyrrell and 
Sidney, would have excluded the “whole multi- 
tude of women” from any form of political life. 

Finally, 300 years ago, Locke offered a 
“liberated” solution to a controversy which still 
rages in religious circles—the question of the 
fitness of women to act as ministers. In 1696 
Locke, together with King William, attended a 
service led by a Quaker preacher, Rebecca 
Collier. He praised her work and encouraged 
her to continue in it, writing, ““Women, indeed, 
had the honour first to publish the resurrection 
of the Lord of Love; why not again the 
resurrection of the Spirit of Love?”33 It is 
interesting to compare Locke’s attitude here 
with the famous remark made by Samuel 
Johnson on the same subject in the next 
century: “Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a 
dog’s walking on his hindlegs. It is not done 


we pui you are surprized to find it done at 
all.” 


33Locke to Rebecca Collier, Nov. 21, 1696, re- 
printed in Fox Bourne, p. 453. 

34E, L. McAdam and George Milne, eds., A 
Johnson Reader (New York: Pantheon Books, 1964), 
p. 464. 
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Perhaps a similar conclusion might be 
reached about the roots of feminism in Lock- 
ean liberalism. In a world where. political 
anti-patriarchalism was still somewhat revolu- 
tionary, explicit statements of more far-reach- 
ing forms of anti-patriarchalism were almost 
unthinkable. Indeed, they would have been 
considered absurdities. Thus, while Filmer had 
presented a comprehensive and consistent patri- 
archal theory, many of his liberal opponents 
rejected political patriarchalism by insisting on 
the need for individual consent in political 
affairs but shied away from tampering with 
patriarchal attitudes where women were con- 
cerned. John Locke was something of an 
exception to this rule. Though his feminist 
sympathies certainly did not approach the 
feminism of Miil writing nearly two centuries 
later, in view of the intense patriarchalism of 
seventeenth-century England, it should be sur- 
prising to find such views expressed at all. 


Separation of Powers and the Madisonian Model: 
A Reply to the Critics* 


GEORGE W. CAREY 
Georgetown University 


This article critically examines the commonly held proposition that Madison advocated 
separation of powers as a means of thwarting majority rule, or, conversely, of protecting 
identifiable minority interests. Rather, Madison’s chief purpose in advancing the doctrine of 
separation of powers—one which was shared by the majority of his contemporaries—was to prevent 
governmental tyranny whose characteristic feature was seen as arbitrary and capricious rule 
resulting in government of men, not of laws. Many modern critics’ analyses of the Madisonian 
model (most notably, Burns, Dahl, and advocates of a responsible party system) are seriously 
deficient because they fail to take into account this dimension of the model. Madison’s writings, 
principally in The Federalist, as well as his remarks at the Philadelphia convention, clearly indicate 
that one of his central concerns was simultaneously to provide for protection against governmental 
tyranny and to guarantee popular control of government. This article examines in some detail 


certain critical aspects of this endeavor. 


Central to most assessments of the demo- 
cratic character of our constitutional order is 
the doctrine of separation of powers. Many, if 
not most, students of the American system 
have accepted the proposition that separation 
of powers was intentionally fused into our 
system to thwart majority rule in one way or 
another.! Indeed, the most persistently ad- 
vanced democratic “reforms” of our institu- 
tions call for extensive modification or elimina- 
tion of our system of separated powers because 
of the barriers that such a separation seems to 
pose to the implementation of the majority 
will.” 


*The author would like to thank the Earhart 
Foundation of Ann Arbor, Michigan whose support 
m possible the research upon which this article is 

ased. 


lin addition to those works cited below a very 
partial listing of works which advance this thesis 
would be: David Spitz, Democracy and the Challenge 
of Power (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958); Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, 
Politics, Economics, and Welfare (New York: Harper, 
1953); Richard Hofstadter, The American Political 
Tradition (New York: Knopf, 1948); Vernon L. 
Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 3 
vols. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927—30); and 
Henry Steele Commager, Majority Rule and Minority 
Rights (New York: Oxford University Press, 1943). 


2The varied and numerous proposals for a more 
disciplined and responsible party system are the most 
notable. For an examination of these proposals see 
Austin Ranney, The Doctrine of Responsible Party 
Government (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1962) and Evron M. Kirkpatrick, “Toward a More 
Responsible Two-Party System: Political Science, Poli- 
cy Science, or Pseudo-Science?” American Political 
Science Review, 65 (December 1971), pp. 965—90. 


While populists around the turn of the 
century—James Allen Smith being the most 
notable—were among the first to give currency 
to the notion that the Constitution is a “reac- 
tionary” or “undemocratic” document,? mod- 
ern students going well beyond the populists’ 
preoccupation with constitutional forms, have 
focused their attention on what is fashionably 
called the ““Madisonian model’ and its under- 
lying assumptions regarding the need, utility, 
and purpose of two of its most important 
elements, checks and balances and separation of 
powers. Their findings in one crucial respect are 
the same as those of the populists: through the 
constitutional mechanism of separation of 
powers, Madison sought to protect “certain 
minorities whose advantages of status, power, 
and wealth would, he thought, probably not be 
tolerated indefinitely by a constitutionally un- 
trammeled majority.” In a similar vein, Eidel- 
berg writes: “Madison wished to institute a 
system of checks and balances to preserve the 
Republic from the leveling spirit.°6 James 


3James Allen Smith, The Spirit of American 
Government (New York: Macmillan, 1907). 


4The term “Madisonian model,” very much in 
vogue today, was first used by James MacGregor Burns 
in The Deadlock of Democracy (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). Part I of the book which 
deals with the obstacles to majority rule posed by the 
oe political system is entitled, “The Madisonian 
odel.” 


>Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 31. 

6Paul Eidelberg, The Philosophy of the American 
Constitution (New York: Free Press, 1968), p. 153. 
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MacGregor Burns puts this conclusion even 
more forcefully: 


[Madison] was not content with a flimsy 
separation of power that lunging politicians 
could smash through like paper. He was calling 
for barricade after barricade against the thrust 
of a popular majority—and the ultimate and 
impassable barricade was a system of checks 
and balances that would use man’s essential 
human nature—his interests, his passions, his 
ambitions, to control himself.... It was a 
stunning solution to the Framers’ problem of 
checking the tyranny of the majority. 


Modern criticism, however, has gone beyond 
the populists, principally by pointing out that 
Madison, in his efforts to prevent tyrannical 
majorities from ruling, relied principally on 
institutional checks and balances while largely 
ignoring the critical role of social checks and 
balances in a pluralistic society. Dahl writes in 
his widely acclaimed Preface to Democratic 
Theory: 


The Madisonian argument exaggerates the im- 
portance, in preventing tyranny, of specified 
checks to governmental officials by other speci- 
fied governmental officials; it underestimates 
the importance of inherent social checks and 
balances existing in every pluralistic society. 
Without these social checks and balances, it is 
doubtful that the intragovernmental checks on 
officials would in fact operate to prevent 
tyranny; with them, it is doubtful that all of 
the intragovernmental checks of the Madisonian 
system as it operates in the United States are 
necessary to prevent tyranny. 


And along these same lines Burns critically asks 
certain very crucial questions with which we 
shall have occasion to deal later. 


If, as Madison said, the first great protection 
against naked majority rule was the broader 
diversity of interests in a larger republic and 
hence the greater difficulty of concerning their 
“plans of oppression,’ why was not this 
enough? Why would not any popular majority 
representing such a variety of interests perforce 

- become so broad and moderate in its goals as 
never to threaten any major or even minor or 
individual interest? Why was it necessary to 
have what Madison called “auxiliary precau- 
tions” of checks and balances built right into 
the frame of government?? 


7 Burns, pp. 20-21. 
êDahl, p. 22. 


?Burns, p. 21. To my knowledge this line of 
argument was first set forth by E. E. Schattschneider 
in his Party Government (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1942), “Madison’s defense of federalism [his 
presentation in Federalist 10] annihilates his defense 
of the separation of powers. If the multiplicity of 
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In sum, according to these critics, either 
Madison didn’t or couldn’t perceive the crucial 
role of social checks and balances, or he did 
perceive this role but persisted in his efforts to 
establish and justify even further unnecessary 
checks and balances to thwart majority rule. 

My purpose here, quite simply, is to chal- 
lenge these interpretations. This task is not an 
easy one, largely because the critics of the 
Madisonian model have been selective and 
partial in their elaboration of the model, 
especially with respect to the role and purpose 
of separation of powers. To put this otherwise, 
the Madisonian model is an intricate construct 
which attempts to realize and accommodate 
more than one crucial end value or goal. Yet, 
more frequently than not, the present-day 
practice has been to judge the model on the 
basis of the degree to which it accords with a 
single value, namely, political equality and its 
derivative majority rule. As we shall see, this 
practice not only distorts assessment of the 
model’s democratic character, it also, and more 
importantly, excludes from our purview funda- 
mental, normative considerations which better 
enable us to comprehend the model. At the 
very least a fuller examination of separation of 
powers and its place in the Madisonian model 
would seem prudent before advancing wide- 
scale reform of our present institutions and 
practices. 

With this end in mind, we shall examine the 
Madisonian model from three perspectives: (1) 
the purpose of separation of powers; (2) the 
compatibility between separation of powers 
and majority rule; and (3) the purposes of 
bicameralism (an integral component of Madi- 
son’s separation of powers system) and their 
compatibility with majority rule. Throughout 
this analysis, I will deal with the contentions 
raised by Madison’s critics, principally those of 
Dahl and Burns.!° 


Separation of Powers 


“The accumulation of all powers legislative, 
executive and judiciary, in the same hands, 


interests in a large republic makes tyrannical majorities 
impossible, the principal theoretical prop of the 
separation of powers has been demolished” (p. 9). As 
we shall see, however, Madison does not introduce 
separation of powers as a device to check factious 
majorities. 

10Most of what follows also critically bears upon 
salient aspects of the thesis advanced by Paul Eidel 
berg in The Philosophy of the American Constitution. 
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whether of one, a few or many, and whether 
hereditary, self-appointed, or elective,” Madi- 
son wrote in Federalist 47, “may justly be 
pronounced the very definition of tyranny.” Of 
this proposition he went so far as to say, “No 
political truth is certainly of greater intrinsic 
value, or is stamped with the authority of more 
enlightened patrons of liberty. ...”11 

Not only do the records of the Philadelphia 
Convention seem to bear out this assessment, 
the political writings of such figures as Adams 
and Jefferson, whose theories were otherwise 
markedly different, also reveal fundamental 
agreement on the proposition that accumula- 
tion of powers and tyranny were inseparable.}2 
Moreover, as Madison correctly noted in Fed- 
eralist 47, all but two of the states during the 
revolutionary era had attempted, albeit with 
very limited success, to provide in one fashion 
or another for separation of powers. In fact, in 
six of these state constitutions, we even find 
specific declarations to this effect.13 Beyond 
this, despite the in-built provisions in the 
Constitution designed to insure separation of 


11Jacob E. Cooke, ed., The Federalist (New York: 
Meridian, 1961), p. 324. All subsequent citations to 
The Federalist are from this edition. 


12 Jefferson, for example, was most critical of the 
Virginia Constitution of 1776 precisely because the 
powers of government were concentrated. In his 
oft-quoted words, “All the power of government, 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, result to the 
legislative body. The concentrating of these in the 
same hands is precisely the definition of despotic 
government. It will be no alleviation that these powers 
will be exercised by a plurality of hands and not bya 
single one. One hundred and seventy-three despots 
would surely be as oppressive as one.” [William Peden, 
ed., Notes on the State of Virginia (New York: 
Norton, 1954), p. 120.] It is also interesting to note 
that both of Jefferson’s drafts of a constitution for the 
state of Virginia (1776 and 1783) contain specific 
provisions for separation of powers. 

John Adams, unlike Jefferson, can be viewed as a 
proponent of a mixed or balanced government where- 
in distinct classes would be represented, each with a 
veto over proposed legislation. See his A Defense of 
the Constitution of Government of the United States 
of America in The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles 
Francis Adams (Boston: Little Brown, 1850—56), 
Vols. 4 and 5. It should be pointed out that Adams’ 
views never gained currency because the social struc- 
ture of the United States, very dissimilar from that of 
England, was not amenable to such a balanced 
government. On this point see M. J. C. Vile, Constitu- 
tionalism and the Separation of Powers (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1967), pp. 148-51. Also see our 
discussion below. 


13These states were Georgia, Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New Hampshire, and North Carolina. 
See Francis N. Thorpe, comp., Thè Federal and State 
Constitutions, 7 vols. (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1909), 
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powers, three of the last four of the original 13 
states to ratify the Constitution (Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island) submitted 
recommendatory amendments designed, so it 
would seem, to reinforce this principle. The 
wording in each case was the same: “the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary powers of 
Government should be separate and dis- 
tinct... 714 

While there did seem to be virtual unanimity 
on the need for separation of powers, the 
convention debates, as well as the state consti- 
tutions, reveal marked differences concerning 
the specifics of its implementation.!5 What is 
crucial to note, however, is that the Framers 
(and Madison as well) had consciously divorced 
the concept of separation of powers from that 
of the “mixed regime” with which it had been 
historically associated.1® That is, the Framers 
retained essential elements of Montesquieu’s 
teachings regarding the principle of separation 
of branches, but rejected the idea that the 
branches should represent the dominant social 
“classes” such as the democratic, aristocratic, 
and monarchical. In large part, this rejection 
was simply dictated by the realities of Ameri- 
can society which did not possess the social 
divisions appropriate for a mixed regime as 
envisioned by Montesquieu. Charles Pinckney, 
among others, stressed this very point at the 
Philadeophial Convention: 


[the United] States contain but one order that 
can be assimilated to the British Nation, this is 
the order of Commons. They will not surely 
then attempt to form a Government consisting 
of three branches, two of which shall have 
nothing to represent. They will not have an 
Executive and Senate [hereditary] because the 
King and Lords of England are so. The same 
reasons do not exist and therefore the same 
provisions are not necessary. 


14Charles C. Tansill, ed., Documents Illustrative of 
the Formation of the Union of the American States 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1927) 
at pp. 1028—29, 1045, and 1053. 


13Qn the difficulties surrounding implementation 
of the doctrine, particularly with respect to the 
legislative and judicial branches see Edward S. Corwin, 
“The Progress of Constitutional Theory Between the 
Declaration of Independence and the Meeting of the 
Philadelphia Convention,” The American Historical 
Review, 30 (April 1925), pp. 511-36. 


16For two excellent works dealing with the devel- 
opment of the doctrine of separation of powers see 
Vile, Constitutionalism and the Separation of Powers, 
and William B. Gwyn, The Meaning of the Separation 
of Powers, Tulane Studies in Political Science, Vol. 9 
(New Orleans, La.: Tulane University Press, 1965). 


17Documents Illustrative, p. 273. Because we 
lacked such social “orders,” Patrick Henry argued that 
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Likewise, it is clear that the goal sought 
through separation of powers was the avoidance 
of governmental tyranny—a goal long associated 
with the concept of a division of powers. 
Aristotle, for instance, provides us with an early 
example of a perceived relationship between a 
union of powers and tyranny. Tyranny, a 
perverted form of “perfect monarchy,” he 
associated with capricious and arbitrary govern- 
ment wherein all powers, as we conceive of 
them today, were vested in the hands of one. 
“No freeman,” he wrote, “if he can escape 
from it, will endure such a government.’!8 

John Locke expanded upon Aristotle’s for- 
mulation and provided us with the more mod- 
ern conception of governmental tyranny: 


It is a mistake to think this fault is proper only 
to monarchies; other forms of government are 
liable to it as well as that. For wherever the 
power that is put in any hands for the 
government of the people and the preservation 
of their properties is applied to other ends, and 
made use of to impoverish, harass, or subdue 
them to the arbitrary and irregular commands 
of those that have it, there it presently becomes 
tyranny, whether those that thus use it are one 
or many. 


The link between Locke’s thought, as well as 
Aristotle’s, and American thought during the 
period preceding the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion is unmistakable. The Essex Result provides 
one of the most detailed elaborations on the 
necessity of a division of powers to avoid 
governmental tyranny. 


If the three powers are united, the government 
will be absolute, whether these powers are in 
the hands of one or a large number. The same 
party will be the legislator, accuser, judge and 
executioner; and what probability will an ac- 
cused person have of an acquittal, however 
innocent he may be, when his judge will also be 
a party.29 


Moreover, any union of two powers was viewed 
as producing the same effect. If the legislative 
and judicial powers were Joined, the laws would 
be “uncertain,” they would reflect on the 


any system of separation of powers would be inef- 
fective. Jonathan Elliot, ed., Debates on the Adoption 
of the Constitution, rpt., Vol. 3 (New York: Lenox 
Hill, 1974). 165. Da 

18Benjamin Jowett, trans., Politics [Bk. 4, Ch. 11] 
(New York: Modern Library, 1943), p. 189. 

19A Second Treatise of Civil Government (Ch. 18, 
Sect. 201) (Chicago: Gateway edition, 1955), p. 169. 

20Qscar and Mary Handlin, eds., The Popular 
Sources of Political Authority: Documents on the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1966), p. 327. 
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“whims,” “caprice,” or “the prejudice of the 
judge.” If the legislative and executive powers 
were united, “the security and protection of 
the subject would be a shadow —the executive 
power would make itself absolute, and the 
government end in a tyranny.’’*! 

That such a view of the matter was shared 
by Madison also seems beyond doubt. Quoting 
from Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, Madi- 
son in Federalist 47, the first essay devoted 
exclusively to separation of powers, endorses 
this very same line of reasoning: 


The reasons on which Montesquieu grounds 
his maxim are a further demonstration of his 
meaning. “When the legislative and executive 
powers are united in the same person or body” 
says he, “there can be no liberty, because 
apprehensions may arise lest the same monarch 
or senate should enact tyrannical laws, to 
execute them in a tyrannical manner.” Again: 
“Were the power of judging joined with the 
legislative, the life and liberty of the subject 
would be exposed to arbitrary controul, for the 
judge would then be the legislator. Were it 
joined to the executive power, the judge might 
behave with all the violence of an oppressor.” 
Some of these reasons are more fully explained 
in other passages; but briefly stated as they are 
here, they sufficiently establish the meaning 
which we have put on this celebrated maxim of 
this celebrated author.?? 


We may say, then, that the chief end sought 
through separation was avoidance of capricious 
and arbitrary government. The end, however, 
can be stated more precisely and positively. 
Article XXX of the Massachusetts Convention 
of 1780 in which we find the injunction that no 
branch shall exercise the functions of another 
concludes “‘to the end it may be a government 
of laws and not of men.”? 3 

We have before us three facts which bear 
directly upon the modern interpretations of the 
Madisonian model to which we have referred. 
First, Madison’s reference to tyranny in Fed- 
eralist 47 is to governmental tyranny. This 
tyranny, quite simply, involves those in posi- 
tions of authority using their powers arbitrarily 
and capriciously to abuse the nongovernmental 
portion of society. In this situation, the conflict 
comes down to the governors versus the gov- 
erned as distinct from the problem of majority 
factions oppressing minorities discussed in Fed- 
eralist 10. As obvious as this may seem, one of 
the chief weaknesses of modern criticism of the 


21Qscar and Mary Handlin, eds., The Popular 
Sources of Political Authority, pp. 337-38. 


22The Federalist, pp. 326-27. 
23 Popular Sources, p. 448. 
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Madisonian model has been its failure to make 
this distinction regarding the source and kinds 
of tyranny.24 Dahl, for instance, manages to 
lump Madison’s concern with majority factions 
together with his treatment of the problem of 
governmental tyranny.”5 He does this by trans- 
forming Madison’s explicit definition of tyran- 
ny in Federalist 47 (accumulation of all govern- 
mental powers) to conform with his own 
definition (‘‘severe deprivation of a natural 
right’’)*®—a definition best suited for an analy- 
sis of Federalist 10 and the problem of majority 
factions. Dahl then treats Madison’s solutions 
to governmental tyranny as if they were solu- 
tions to majority tyranny as well. 

The predictable result is that Dahl’s analysis 
and presentation, not Madison’s, is difficult to 
follow. For instance, the charge that Madison 
underestimated the importance of social checks 
and balances is manifestly false particularly if 
one looks to Federalist 10 and his “solution” to 
the problem of majority tyranny. In this essay 
Madison cites such factors as the multiplicity of 
interests, the mutual suspicions that inevitably 
arise between interests, and the probability that 
representatives will be men “who possess the 
most attractive merit, and the most diffusive 
and established characters”? as barriers to ma- 
jority tyranny. At no point in the essay, save 
possibly with his brief mention of federalism, 
does Madison mention institutional structures 
as barriers to majority rule, or conversely, as 
protectors of vested minorities. In sum, we do 
not find recourse to institutional barriers be- 
cause Madison believed the social checks and 
balances inherent in the extended republic were 
an adequate protection against majority tyran- 
ny.27 When we reach Federalist 47, however, 


24The distinction between governmental tyranny 
and majority tyranny which seems to be blurred or 
ignored by many moderns was not lost upon John C. 
Calhoun. Throughout his Disquisition he treats of 
these two sources of tyranny as distinct [A Dis- 
quisition on Government (1853; rpt. New York: 
Political Science Classics, 1947)}. 


25Dahl, cf. Ch. 1. 
26Ibid., Preface, pp. 6—7. 


27 This particular confusion is reflected in the 
following passage from Dahl: “In retrospect, the 
logical and empirical deficiencies of Madison’s own 
thought seem to have arisen in large part from his 
inability to reconcile two different goals. On the one 
hand, Madison substantially accepted the idea that all 
the adult citizens of a republic must be assigned equal 
rights, including the right to determine the general 
direction of government policy.... On the other 
hand, Madison wished to erect a political system that 
would guarantee the liberties of certain minorities 
whose advantages of status, power, and wealth would, 
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Madison is obviously dealing with tyranny of a 
different order, namely, governmental tyranny. 
And because this tyranny is of a different 
order, his solution to the problem is markedly 
different and does concern itself to a great 
degree with the constitutional checks and 
balances to which his critics refer. But, given 
the nature of his concern—control of govern- 
ment or of those with governmental powers—it 
is impossible to see how he could have done 
otherwise. | 

This particular difficulty becomes more ob- 
vious when we turn to the major concern 
expressed by Burns, namely, if, as Madison 
indicates in Federalist 10, the diversity of 
interests is a sufficient guard against majority 
factions or majority tyranny, why then did 
Madison erect even further barricades against 
majority rule with a system of checks and 
balances?#8 Burns’ question would be perfectly 
legitimate, save for the fact that Madison was 
worried about two sources of tyranny, majority 
tyranny and, as I have shown, governmental 
tyranny. Burns has, along with Dahl, assumed 
that Madison’s purpose in advocating a system 
of checks and balances was to thwart majority 
rule. But the assumption, as the text of The 
Federalist makes abundantly clear, is not war- 
ranted. Indeed, after the beginning two-thirds 
of Federalist 51, which deals with his solution 
to the problem of how to maintain the neces- 
sary partition of powers (in order to control, in 
Madison’s words, “the abuses of govern- 
ment),*? Madison changes focus and expressly 
identifies two distinct sources of tyranny. He 
writes: “Second. It is of great importance in a 
republic not only to guard the society against 
the oppression of its rulers [a matter which he 
has just finished treating of in the preceding 
part of this essay] , but to guard one part of the 
society against the injustice of the other part 
{the problem of minority and majority fac- 
tion].”3° What follows is unmistakably a re- 


he thought, probably not be tolerated indefinitely by 
a constitutionally untrammeled majority. Hence ma- 
jorities had to be constitutionally inhibited” (p. 31). 
Clearly Madison in Federalist 10 did not see the need 
to constitutionally inhibit majorities. Nor is his con- 
cern in Federalists 47 to 51, which deal with separa- 
tion of powers, the constitutional inhibition of majori- 
ty factions. In these papers his evident concern is with 
guaranteeing the liberties of the people from arbitrary 
and capricious government (see text below). 


28Cf. Burns, Ch. 1. Burns acknowledges that he is 
building upon Dahl’s analysis (p. 345). 


2° The Federalist, p. 349. 
30The Federalist, p. 351. 
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iteration of his “extended republic” theory 
more elaborately set forth in Federalist 10. This 
even the most cursory reading reveals, as the 
following quote—the latter part of which is 
most interesting in light of the foregoing 
analysis—illustrates: 


In the extended republic of the United States, 
and among the great variety of interests, parties 
and sects which it embraces, a coalition of a 
majority of the whole society could seldom 
take place on any other principles than those of 
justice and the general good; and there being 
thus less danger to a minor from the will of the 
major party, there must be less pretext also, to 
provide for the security of the former, by 
introducing into the government a will not 
dependent on the latter; or in other words, a 
will independent of the society itself.31 


A second point is this: Through separation 
of powers, Madison sought to avoid govern- 
mental tyranny which, as we have seen, is 
closely related to arbitrary and capricious gov- 
ernment. We can, of course, conceive of situa- 
tions where concentration of powers will not 
result in governmental tyranny—where, that is, 
those possessed of all governmental powers 
would not place themselves above the law or 
rule in their own private interests. So, it is fair 
to assume, could Madison. Yet Madison was 
concerned with fundamental principles on 
which to establish lasting constitutional pro- 
cedures and forms. Therefore, we can readily 
imagine him to respond that such instances 
would be exceptional, so exceptional as to 
prove the rule. Or, we can also imagine his 
answer to have taken this form: “Over an 
extended period of time a concentration of 
power will inevitably result in governmental 
tyranny. Benevolent dictators and philosopher 
kings are hard to come by,’’3? 


31The Federalist, pp. 352~53. Notice that Madi- 
son, right after addressing himself to the issue of 
separation of powers, turns immediately to the prob- 
lem of majority factions and declares this problem 
“solved” by social checks and balances which have 
nothing to do with constitutional checks and balances. 
At no point does separation of powers play a role in 
curbing majority factions. 


32In this connection, it is highly doubtful that 
Madison was concerned with majority tyranny as that 
term is normally used. He was concerned about 
majority factions which could perform a tyrannous 
act. Madison does acknowledge at least the possibility 
of this occurring (“‘seldom” is his word), but this is 
quite different from a permanent condition of tyranny 
associated with a concentration of governmental 
powers. On these grounds majority tyranny (i.e., the 
act of a factious majority) is not on the same 
theoretical plane as governmental tyranny. 
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Madison’s definition of tyranny presented in 
Federalist 47 is not ambiguous or meaningless, 
except, perhaps, to the extreme positivist. 
Dahl’s difficulty in this respect is, again, of his 
own doing. Having supplied Madison with a 
definition of tyranny (“‘severe deprivation of a 
natural right”), he finds tyranny to have “no 
operational meaning” and “‘Madison’s own defi- 
nition ... a trivial one.’33 Whatever merit 
Dahl’s analysis of the meaning of tyranny may 
have in relation to majority factions is not 
applicable to governmental tyranny. Madison 
sought to avoid capricious and arbitrary govern- 
ment which is characteristic of a government of 
men, not of laws.34 

Finally, and most importantly for our sub- 
sequent analysis, what is apparent, not only 
from those portions of The Federalist which 
deal with separation of powers but also from 
the work as a whole, is Madison’s conviction 
that separation of powers is a necessary (though 
not sufficient) condition for nontyrannical gov- 
ernment. This, as we shall see, imposes a 
limitation on his theoretical development be- 
cause other values and concerns have to be 
modified or reconciled with this basic require- 
ment in mind. 


Separation of Powers 
and Majority Rule 


As emphasized above, critics of the Madi- 
sonian model have been quick to point out the 
incompatibility between separation of powers 
and majority rule. In this context the critics 
view separation of powers as a device to protect 
minorities of wealth, status, and the like, and, 
as such, a gross departure from the republican 
principle of political equality. 

In retrospect it is obvious that Madison did 
have to deal with two incompatible goals, 
though from his vantage point he had no 
qualms about which goal should take prece- 
dence. But the incompatible goals were not, as 
some modern critics assert, majority rule and 
minority rights.35 In Madison’s mind, at least, 
these goals were not incompatible. The very 
first paragraph of Federalist 10, where he 
proposes a solution to the problem of majority 
factions, reveals this: 


33Dahl, p. 24. 
34 The Federalist, pp. 326—271. 


35Be they economic, property, social, or civil 
rights. The incompatibility cannot be couched in 
terms which would suggest that Madison believed in 
political equality but thought that some people were 
more equal than others. See Dahl, Ch. 1, p. 31. 
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Among the numerous advantages promised 
by a well-constructed Union, none deserves to 
be more accurately developed than its tendency 
to break and control the violence of faction. 
The friend of popular government never finds 
himself so much alarmed for their character and 
fate, as when he contemplates their propensity 
to this dangerous vice. He will not fail therefore 
to set a due value on any plan which, without 
violating the principles to which he is attached, 
provides a proper cure for it. 


Madison proceeds then to set forth his famous 
theoretical ‘‘solution’’ to this problem by show- 
ing how the need for representation coupled 
with the multiplicity and diversity of interests 
in an extended republic by themselves provide 
“a Republican remedy for the diseases most 
incident to Republican Government.”37 More- 
over, we repeat, his solution does not involve 
institutional or constitutional mechanisms. 

At various points in The Federalist and other 
writings, Madison seems fully aware of pure 
republicanism and what the structure of a 
model republican government would involve. 
Why, then, did he support checks and balances 
which to all outward appearances would only 
serve to diffuse or dilute majority control and 
direction of government, essential elements of 
republicanism? In asking this question, perhaps 
the most important question relative to the 
criticisms directed as his model, we are focusing 
on one incompatibility of value goals which 
goes a long way toward understanding the 
model and the form it takes. The answer, in 
light of what we have said in the previous 
section, is this: adequate provision for separa- 
tion of powers, necessary for a nontyrannical 
government, imposes demands which in certain 
particulars are at variance with the principles of 
pure republicanism. 

Let us tend carefully to the nature of this 
incompatibility, lest it be understood to mean 
that separation of powers imposes requirements 
which were intended to prohibit majority rule 
and protect specific minorities, as the critics 
contend. We can do this best by specifically 
considering the problems associated with the 
legislative branch which, on all sides, is con- 
sidered the mainspring of the republican princi- 
ple and whose very bicameralism is viewed by 
contemporaries as prima facie evidence of the 
undemocratic character of the Madisonian mod- 
el. 

We cannot overestimate Madison’s concern 
that the legislative body represented the great- 


36The Federalist, p. 56; emphasis added. 
37Ibid., p. 65. 
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est threat to separation of powers. On July 
17th at the Philadelphia Convention, for in- 
stance, Madison set forth a theme that was to 
recur, principally in Federalists 48 to 50, where 
he discussed how to preserve the “necessary 
partition of powers.” 


Experience had proved a tendency in our 
governments to throw all power into the 
Legislative vortex. The Executives of the States 
are in general little more than Cyphers; the 
legislatures omnipotent. If no effectual check 
be devised for restraining the instability of 
encroachments of the latter, a revolution of 
some kind or other would be inevitable. The 
preservation of Republican Government there- 
fore required some expedient for the purpose, 
but required evidently at the same time that in 
devising it, the genuine principles of that form 
should be kept in view.° 


This passage also reveals Madison’s desire to 
maximize simultaneously two goals, republi- 
canism and separation of powers. 

Madison’s concern on this score was, beyond 
any question, based on the fact that the 
legislative body, consonant with republican 
principles, would possess the vast bulk of the 
substantive powers of government. The prob- 
lem, therefore, of guarding against a concen- 
tration of powers in a republican government, 
he perceived, differed from that encountered in 
“mixed” monarchies. “The founders of our 
republics,” he writes in Federalist 48, have been 
so preoccupied with the “danger to liberty 
from the overgrown and all-grasping prerogative 
of an hereditary magistrate’ that they have 
overlooked “‘legislative usurpations” which, in a 
republic, pose the greatest threats to liberty. 3? 

Essays 48, 49, and 50 assume particular 
significance in understanding the answer which 
Madison eventually provides in essay 51. More 
importantly for our purposes, they deal with 
the question of what role a majority is to play 
in maintaining separation of powers which 
largely comes down to controlling the legisla- 
tive branch vis-a-vis the other branches. 

What, briefly, does Madison say in these 
essays? First, he contends in 48 that a constitu- 
tional provision to the effect that each depart- 
ment should stay within its boundary will 
definitely not suffice to preserve the necessary 
separation. Why? For several reasons. “Experi- 
ence assure us, that the necessary efficacy of 
[such a] provision has been greatly over-rated; 
and some more adequate defence is indispensib- 
ly necessary for the more feeble against the 


38Documents Illustrative, pp. 398-99. 
39 The Federalist, p. 333. 
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more powerful members of the government.’’4 
And because of the number, nature, and im- 
portance of the powers vested in the legislature 
by the Constitution, 


it [the legislature] can with greater facility, 
mask under complication and indirect mea- 
sures, the encroachments which it makes on the 
co-ordinate departments. It is not unfrequently 
a question of real nicety in legislative bodies, 
whether the operation of a particular measure, 
will, or will not extend beyond the legislative 
sphere. On the other side, the executive power 
being restrained within a narrower compass, 
and being more simple in its nature; and the 
judiciary being described by landmarks, still less 
uncertain, projects of usurpation by either of 
these departments, would immediately betray 
and defeat themselves. 


Furthermore, because the legislature “alone has 
access to the pockets of the people, and ...a 
prevailing influence over the pecuniary rewards 
of those who fill the other departments, a 
dependence is thus created in the latter, which 
gives still greater facility to encroachments of 
the former.’’4? 

Second, in Federalist 49 Madison addresses 
himself to the question of whether occasional 
appeals initiated by two-thirds of the members 
of two of the three branches calling for a 
constitutional convention would serve to main- 
tain the necessary separation of powers.45 
Again, he is something more than skeptical. 
Such occasional appeals, he argues, could be 
thwarted by a one-third minority in any two 
branches; they would carry with them the 
implication that the government is defective, 
thereby seriously undermining that popular 
veneration of government which is necessary 
for “stability”; and, what is more, they would 
serve to arouse the “public passions” to a 
dangerous degree. “But the greatest objection 
of all,” writes Madison, “is that the decisions 
which would probably result from such appeals, 
would not answer the purpose of maintaining 
the constitutional equilibrium of the govern- 
ment.” Judges and members of the executive 
branch are relatively few “and can be personal- 
ly known to a small part only of the people.” 
In contrast, the legislators are “numerous,” 
“are distributed and dwell among the people at 
large,” and have “connections of blood, of 


40 The Federalist, p. 333. 
4lthid., p. 334. 
42 tid. 


431n this Madison is addressing himself to a scheme 
for preserving the independence of the branches set 
forth by Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia. 
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friendship and of acquaintance [which] em- 
brace a great proportion of the most influential 
part of the society.” Given these conditions, “‘it 
could hardly be supposed” that the judicial and 
the executive branches “would have an equal 
chance for a favorable” resolution of any 
conflict with the legislature.44 

Finally, in Federalist 50, he considers 
whether periodic appeals to the people, at fixed 
intervals, would preserve the necessary parti- 
tion. He also finds this proposal inadequate. If 
the interval between appeals is a short one, “‘the 
measures to be reviewed and rectified, will have 
been of recent date, and will be connected with 
all the circumstances which tend to viciate and 
pervert the result of occasional revisions.” On 
the other hand, if the interval is a relatively 
long one, the “distant prospect of public 
censure” probably would not serve as an 
adequate restraint on the more immediate 
motives of that department bent on encroach- 
ment.45 By way of illustrating his contentions 
regarding periodic appeals, he discusses the 
experience of Pennsylvania’s “council of cen- 
sors.” This popularly elected council which met 
in 1783—84 was, as Madison observes, charged 
with the responsibility of determining “whether 
the Constitution [of Pennsylvania] had been 
violated and whether the legislature and execu- 
tive departments had encroached on each 
other.” The results of this procedure, he notes, 
were predictable and far from satisfactory: the 
men who were elected to judge of the actions 
of the legislative and executive branches were, 
to a great extent, those who had served in those 
very branches at the time the questionable 
actions were committed; party animosities in 
the council were so severe that “passion, not 
reason” seemed to dominate the proceedings; 
and the legislature felt no obligation to abide 
by the decisions of the council.46 

What can be said of Madison’s analysis 
relative to republicanism and separation of 
powers? The most striking fact is that, for 
reasons specified, Madison is of no mind to 
allow popular majorities to decide disputes 
between the branches of government. This 
mode of resolution, he felt, was certain to 
result in legislative tyranny because the experi- 
ences at the state level had shown that this 
branch would most likely commit the transgres- 
sions and then would, for all intents and 
purposes, act as the judge of its own actions. 


44The Federalist, pp. 341-42. 
45Tbid., p. 334. 
4Ibid., pp. 345-46. 
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Thus, preservation of the partition of powers 
necessitated this departure from the republican 
principle. 

More revealing, in light of the contentions 
advanced by some contemporary students, is 
the nature of this limitation. First, majority 
control is inhibited only with respect to resolu- 
tion of disputes between the branches on 
matters involving their spheres of authority. 
This leaves popular majorities as free as the 
most ardent populist could wish to initiate and 
enact any social policy to their liking. In this 
regard, Madison’s limitations scarcely touch at 
all upon curbing majority tyranny and then 
only by indirection. 

Second, and equally important, Madison is 
not seeking to curb majority initiative. There is 
no intimation that a popular majority itself 
would push for proposals designed to obliterate 
the partition of powers.47 On the contrary, it is 
the legislators themselves who, because they are 
operating as a small body in a context relatively 
free from the restraints inherent to an extended 
republic,+® would press forward with such 
schemes and then, after the fact, seek popular 
endorsement. Thus, the limitation is not di- 
rected at curbing majorities in the usual sense 
of that term. And, in this connection, we 
cannot help but note Madison’s total silence in 
these essays about separation of powers being 
in any way related to prevention of majority 
tyranny. 

Finally, this very partial limitation on the 
sphere of majority decision making is conso- 
nant with a broader theory of constitutional- 
ism which Madison and most of the Framers 
shared.4? Within the confines of this theory, 
fundamental law or the Constitution could only 
be changed through an act as authoritative as 
the adoption of the Constitution itself (i.e., the 
amendment process). Separation of powers, 


47To this point he writes in Federalist 63, “The 
people can never wilfully betray their own interests: 
But they may possibly be betrayed by the representa- 
tives of the people; and the danger will be evidently 
greater where the whole legislative trust is lodged in 
the hands of one body of men, than where the 
concurrence of separate and dissimilar bodies is 
required in every public act” p. 426-27. 


48In this regard, Madison writes in Federalist 48 
that it is against a legislature “which is sufficiently 
numerous to feel all the passions which actuate a 
multitude; yet not so numerous as to be incapable of 
pursuing the objects of its passions, by means which 
reason prescribes ... that the people ought to indulge 
ce Pa jealousy and exhaust all their precautions,” p. 


49See Federalist 78 where this theory is articulated 
with respect to judicial review. 
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inseparable as it is from the constitutional 
fabric, would certainly seem, on these grounds, 
to be immune from alteration or abolition by 
simple majorities. If, that is, popular majorities 
could legitimize basic alteration in the relative 
powers of the three branches, the way would be 
open to allowing basic constitutional alterations 
by simple legislative majorities. 

The solution to the problem that Madison 
set out to resolve (how to maintain in practice 
the necessary partition of powers) is, as is well 
known, contained in Federalist 51. It ‘‘consists 
in giving to those who administer each depart- 
ment the necessary constitutional means and 
personal motives to resist encroachments of the 
others. The provision for defence must in this, 
as in all other cases, be made commensurate to 
the danger of attack.”50 This would seemingly 
obviate the need for frequent or periodical 
appeals to the people. And Madison in elaborat- 
ing on this solution continues: “Ambition must 
be made to counteract ambition. The interest 
of the man must be connected with the 
constitutional rights of the place. It may be a 
reflection on human nature, that such devices 
should be necessary to controul the abuses of 
government. But what is government itself, but 
the greatest reflection on human nature?”’5 ! 

While an evaluation of this solution is 
beyond our purposes here, two comments 
relative to it are in order. 

1. Madison does rely upon constitutional or 
institutional mechanisms for maintenance of 
separation of powers. His reference to the 
“necessary constitutional means” in the con- 
text of the passage cited above is evidence of 
this. However, he is far from oblivious to the 
need for the proper type of internal motivation, 
a distinctly noninstitutional factor, to achieve 
this end. References to “personal motive,” 
“ambition” counteracting “ambition,” and the 
connection between the “interest of the man” 
and “‘the constitutional rights of the place” are 
abundant evidence to the effect. He may well 
have reasoned that proper constitutional provi- 
sions would unleash, protect, and even cultivate 
behavior patterns conducive to the end he 
sought. 

Yet, and to a matter which has not been 
explored thoroughly to my knowledge, Madi- 
son must have presumed limits to the behavior 
he anticipated. His discussion, couched as it is 
in terms of conflict and competition, might 
well lead one to believe that such would be the 


5OFederalist 78, p. 349. 
51Jbid. 
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normal state of affairs between the branches. 
But clearly, if this were the case, adoption of 
the model would be an open invitation to 
stalemate and catastrophe. For this reason, we 
can safely surmise that one unarticulated 
premise of the Madisonian system must have 
been that the members of the branches would 
hold substantially the same views regarding the 
legitimate domain of the three branches and 
that, moreover, these members would show a 
high degree of forbearance, high enough at any 
rate not to repeatedly push the system to the 
brink of collapse. 

2. Madison’s solution is, in his own words, 
directed to controlling the “abuses of govern- 
ment.” He acknowledges at the end of this 
particular passage the more general maxim of 
republican government, “dependence on the 
people is no doubt the primary controul on 
government,’ but he goes on to say consistent 
with his teachings on this point that “experi- 
ence has taught mankind the necessity of 
auxiliary precautions.”°2 Clearly the phrase 
“auxiliary precautions” refers to additional 
obstacles to governmental abuses and not to 
majority tyranny.>3 


Bicameralism and Majority Rule 


For critics of the Madisonian system, as we 
have mentioned, the bicameral structure of 
Congress seems to provide incontrovertible evi- 
dence of Madison’s hostility toward republican- 
ism and his desire to protect vested minorities. 
At first glance, the case is a strong one which, 
without injustice, we may put as follows: 
separation of powers does not in theory, at 
least, require a bicameral legislature. Indeed, a 
bicameral legislature is a significant deviation 
from the republican principle for it divides the 
purely democratic element of the constitution 
which can only serve to diffuse, blunt, or 
obfuscate the will of popular majorities. In fact, 
while separation of legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers does not inherently represent a 
departure from pure principles of republican- 
ism, bicameralism does. Moreover, a second or 
“upper” chamber cannot help but develop a 
“‘clubbishness”’ or sense of superiority which 
will set it apart from the “lower” house and 
transform it into a more “aristocratic” body 


52Federalist 78, p. 348. 


>3Bums (p. 22) mistakenly reads this as “auxiliary 
precautions” against majority tyranny. The error is 
understandable in light of his basic confusion concern- 
ing the purpose of separation of powers. 
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with views markedly different from those of 
the “lower” chamber.54 

At face value, these and like contentions are 
deceptively convincing, the more so as a second 
chamber is historically associated with institu- 
tions representative of the aristocratic class.55 
Yet, in so far as the Madisonian model is 
concerned, such views of the second chamber 
are far from the mark and serve only to conceal 
an important theoretical dimension of Madi- 
son’s theory. 

We must, in treating of bicameralism and its 
purpose, once again bear in mind Madison’s 
overriding concern to maintain separation of 
powers in order to avoid governmental tyranny. 
This, we may say, was his principal reason for 
advocating a divided legislature. So much we 
find in Federalist 51 where he writes of the 
impossibility of giving “each department an 
equal power of self-defence” because in republi- 
can governments “‘the legislative authority, 
necessarily, predominates.” Therefore, he 
writes, the “weight of the legislative authority 
requires that it should be ... divided.”56 In 
this assessment he was undoubtedly influenced 
by the fact that virtually all the major powers 
of government, consistent with the republican 
principle, were vested by the Constitution in 
Congress. 

The need for two chambers to prevent 
governmental abuse was a recurrent theme in 
his thoughts and writings. In speaking to the 
Convention on 26 June he observed, 


A people deliberating in a temperate moment, 
and with the experience of other nations before 
them, on the plan of Government most likely 
to secure their happiness, would first be aware, 
that those charged with the public happiness, 


54This we submit as a composite argument drawn 
not only from the critical assessments of the Madisoni- 
an model in terms of its democratic character but 
from legislative behavioral studies as well. In any 
event, bicameralism certainly opens up the possibility 
of deadiock and its very existence suggests that there 
can be two popular majorities on any given issue, a 
notion logically inconsistent with majoritarian theory. 


*5This, in one form or another, is what most of the 
critics of the Madisonian model contend bicameralism 
was intended to do. In this respect, they see the 
Framers (and Madison as well) attempting to create a 
“mixed government” along the lines advocated by 
John Adams. This interpretation was, no doubt, 
bolstered by Charles A. Beard’s An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the United States 
(New York: Macmillan, 1935) which related structural 
forms to economic interests. See also Malcoim P. 
Sharp, “The Classical Doctrine of the Separation of 
Powers,” University of Chicago Law Review, 2 (April 
1935), pp. 385—436. 


S6The Federalist, p. 350. 
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might betray their trust. An obvious precaution 
against this danger would be to divide the trust 
between different bodies of men, who might 
watch and check each other. 


A second chamber, he noted on this occasion, 
would serve “‘to protect the people against their 
rulers.” 

Again, in Federalist 62, when dealing specifi- 
‘cally with the justifications for the Senate, he 
writes: 


First. It is a misfortune incident to republi- 
can government, though in a less degree than to 
other governments, that those who administer 
it, may forget their obligations to their con- 
stituents, and prove unfaithful to their im- 
portant trust. In this point of view, a senate, as 
a second branch of the legislative assembly, 
distinct from, and dividing the power with, a 
first, must be in ail cases a salutary check on 
the government. It doubles the security to the 
people, by requiring the concurrence of two 
distinct bodies in schemes of usurpation or 
perfidy, where the ambition or corruption of 
one, would otherwise be sufficient. This is a 
precaution founded on such clear principles, 
and now so well understood in the United 
States, that it would be more than superfluous 
to enlarge on it. 


Clearly we see that in Madison’s estimation 
the requirement of bicameralism necessitated a 
deviation from the pure republican structure. 
And we can also see clearly that this particular 
deviation is thoroughly consistent with and best 
understood in terms of his broader theory 
concerning the need to avoid governmental 
tyranny, as well as his fear of legislative 
usurpation. Moreover, his support of bicameral- 
ism is quite removed from any concern with 
majority tyranny or minority “rights” and, on 
the positive side, may even be viewed as an 
effort to preserve conditions necessary for 
popular majorities to form and operate free 
from governmental control. 

While his concern with preventing govern- 
mental tyranny would alone justify his defense 
of bicameralism, Madison offers still another 
reason for it which does bear upon the problem 
of -majority tyranny. It is at this point that 
bicameralism fits hand in glove with his concern 
to prevent majority tyranny. Since this coinci- 
dence clearly bears upon the republican char- 
acter of the Madisonian model, I shall examine 
it with some care. 

In his June 26th remarks at Philadelphia, 
Madison notes that a second end to be served 


57 Documents Illustrative, p. 279. 
58 The Federalist, p. 418. 
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by bicameralism is “to protect the people 
against the transient impressions into which 
they themselves might be led.” And, in Fed- 
eralist 63, after surveying six advantages of 
bicameralism ‘“‘only as they relate to the repre- 
sentatives of the people,” he continues, ‘ 


To a people as little blinded by prejudice or 
corrupted by flattery as those whom I address, 
I shall not scruple to add, that such an 
institution may be sometimes necessary as a 
defence to the people against their own tem- 
porary errors and delusion. As the cool and 
deliberate sense of the community ought, and 
actually will in all free governments, ultimately 
prevail over the views of its rulers; so there are 
particular moments in public affairs, when the 
people stimulated by some irregular passion, or 
some illicit advantage, or misled by the artful 
misrepresentations of interested men, may call 
for measures which they themselves will after- 
wards be the most ready to lament and con- 
demn. In these critical moments, how salutary 
will be the interference of some temperate and 
respectable body of citizens, in order to check 
the misguided career, and to suspend the blow 
meditated by the people themselves, until 
reason, justice and truth, can regain their 
authority over the public mind? 


As if by way of answering those, such as 
Burns, who ask why the “solution” provided in 
Federalist 10 is not a sufficient barrier to 
majority tyranny, Madison writes: 


It may be suggested, that a people spread over 
an extensive region, cannot like the crouded 
inhabitants of a small district, be subject to the 
infection of violent passions; or to the danger 
of combining in pursuit of unjust measures. I 
am far from denying that this is a distinction of 
peculiar importance. I have on the contrary 
endeavored in a former paper [Federalist 10], 
to shew that it is one of the principal recom- 
mendations of a confederated republic. At the 
same time, this advantage ought not to be 
considered as superseding the use of auxiliary 
precautions. 


In the framework of Madison’s thought, this 
“auxiliary precaution” is, so to speak, a 
“bonus” derived from his perceived need to 
protect the people from their government 
through bicameralism. Put otherwise, though 
needed to guard against governmental tyranny, 
the second chamber also provides a further 
“auxiliary precaution” against majorities. In 
these terms, which coincide with the manner in 
which Madison presents his theory, we must 
seriously question what seems to be a common- 


59The Federalist, pp. 424-25. 
60Ipid., p. 425. 
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ly held presumption to the effect that a second 
chamber was designed primarily to prevent the 
so-called excesses of democracy and to protect 
vested minorities. Rather, to Madison’s way of 
thinking a second chamber was necessary, quite 
apart from any role it might play with respect 
to the problem of majority tyranny and minori- 
ty “rights.” 

We gain a further insight into this relation- 
ship between republicanism and bicameralism 
by examining the function the Senate is to 
perform in curbing majorities. Here the only 
deviation, if it can fairly be called that, from 
the republican principle relates to a matter of 
delay in responding to the wishes of a popular 
majority until such time as “reason, justice and 
truth” can “regain their authority over the 
public mind.” He seeks to insure that ‘‘the cool 
and deliberate sense of the community” will 
predominate—an end which, we may surmise, 
was primarily fostered by conditions associated 
with an extended republic, which likewise 
necessitated delay in the process of the forma- 
tion of majorities. 

Moreover, if we look to the factors which 
contribute to the Senate’s effectiveness in 
performing this delay function, we see that 
they are fundamentally noninstitutional. In his 
speech of June 26th which bears directly upon 
majority factions and the role of a second 
chamber, Madison inquires, “How is the danger 
in all cases of interested coalitions to oppress 
the minority to be guarded against?” His 
answer: “Among other means, by the establish- 
ment of a body in the Government sufficiently 
respectable for its wisdom and virtue, to aid on 
such emergencies, the preponderance of justice 
by throwing its weight into that scale.”’6! 

The Senate would serve as an institution 
composed of a “temperate and respectable 
body of citizens” who would, because of their 
“wisdom and virtue” be capable of cultivating 
those “internal restraints” so necessary for the 
avoidance of majority tyranny. Failing this, the 
Senate would pose no difficulties for persistent 
majorities. In Madison’s words, there is an 
“irresistible force possessed by that branch of a 
free government, which has the people on its 
side.” He continues: 


Against the force of the immediate representa- 
tives of the people, nothing will be able to 
maintain even the constitutional authority of 
the Senate, but such a display of enlightened 
policy, and attachment to the public good, as 
will divide with that branch of the legislature, 


61 Documents Illustrative, p. 281. 
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the affections and support of the entire body of 
the people themselves. 


Equally important, Madison does not urge a 
second house with in-built or entrenched mi- 
norities. Quite the contrary. Madison was most 
critical of the Connecticut compromise, prin- 
cipaily on grounds that it did deviate from the 
republican principle. His exchange with Pater- 
son at the Convention on July 9th indicates 
this. Paterson in discussing “the true principle 
of Representation” calls it “an expedient by 
which an assembly of certain individuals chosen 
by the people is substituted in place of the 
inconvenient meeting of the people them- 
selves.’’ Madison, in response to this, “reminded 
Mr. Patterson that his doctrine of Representa- 
tion which was in its principle the genuine one, 
must for ever silence the pretensions of the 
small States to an equality of votes with the 
large, ones. They ought to vote in the same 
proportion in which their citizens would do, if 
the people of all the States were collectively 
met.”63 

By all evidence, Madison had to “swallow 
hard” in accepting the Connecticut compro- 
mise. In Federalist 62, he remarks that the 
compromise “‘is allowed on all hands to be the 
result not of theory, but ‘of a spirit of amity, 
and that mutual deference and. concession 
which the peculiarity of our political situation 
rendered indispensable.’ ”64 But the proposed 
constitution, even with provision for equality 
of state representation in the Senate was, in his 
judgment, a “lesser evil” than the existing form 
of government under the Articles. 

More to the point—save for southern sec- 
tional interests—Madison could not conceive of 
any interest in need of a structural protection 
in the Senate which might necessitate a devia- 
tion from the republican principle in either the 
mode of election or representation: 


He admitted that every peculiar interest 
whether in any class of citizens, or any descrip- 
tion of States, ought to be secured as far as 
possible. Wherever there is danger of attack, 
there ought be given a constitutional power of 
defence. But he contended that the States were 
divided into different interests not by their 
difference of size, but by other circumstance; 
the most material of which resulted partly from 
climate, but principally from the effects of 
their having or not having slaves. 


62 The Federalist, p. 431. 
63 Documents Illustrative, p. 345, 
64The Federalist, p. 416. 
©SNocuments Illustrative, p. 310. 
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Thus, he could write of the Connecticut com- 
promise in Federalist 62: 


It must be acknowledged that this complicated 
check on legislation may in some instances be 
injurious as well as beneficial; and that the 
peculiar defence which it involves in favour of 
the smaller State, would be more rational, if 
any interests common to them, and distinct 
from those of the other States, would otherwise 
be exposed to a peculiar danger.©© 


Yet, Madison’s very line of reasoning on this 
point could be used to argue that the Con- 
necticut compromise, though a deviation from 
republicanism, did not, in fact, entrench speci- 
fic minorities. If, that is, no great dissimilarities 
of interests were to be found between the small 
and large states, there is no reason, a priori, to 
assume that this body would act to protect any 
specific minority or to thwart legitimate majori- 
ties. Perhaps for this reason, Madison could 
write in good conscience, ‘‘it is not impossible 
that this part of the Constitution may be more 
convenient in practice than it appears in con- 
templation.”67 


Conclusion 


Though the foregoing analysis of separation 
of powers and its role in the Madisonian model 
opens upon new avenues for an exploration of 
the intended roles of the three branches in our 
constitutional system,°® I shall make just two 
general observations which are directly related 
to this specific undertaking. 

First, intelligent and meaningful evaluation 
of the Madisonian model makes sense only to 
the extent that we “enter” the model itself. 
This is true with respect to a full understanding 
of the values which Madison sought to max- 
imize, the difficulties he encountered in this 
enterprise, as well as evaluation of the model in 
terms of principles or norms such as those 
associated with liberal democracy. For instance, 
as this paper illustrates, in Madison’s framework 


66The Federalist, p. 417. 


67Tbid. Madison’s “wish” seems to have been 
realized. Writes Robert A. Dahl, “The conclusion 
seems inevitable that the benefits and disadvantages 
flowing from equal state representation in the Senate 
are allocated in an entirely arbitrary fashion and 
cannot be shown to follow from any general prin- 
ciple.” Pluralistic Democracy in the United States: 
on and Consent (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1967), 
p. 


68For a pioneering effort in this direction see 
Martin Diamond, “Conservatives, Liberals, and the 
Constitution,” in Left, Right and Center, ed. Robert 
a oe (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1969), pp. 
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of thought there was little to fear from Con- 
gress, acting in the capacity of a translator of a 
deliberate majority will. Nor did he feel that 
the Congress as constituted would be able to 
thwart persistent and, thus presumably, mature 
and deliberate majorities. What he did fear was 
Congress, using its enormous powers and pres- 
tige, acting as a force independent of society 
and imposing its will—much in the fashion of 
elected despots who presume to articulate the 
“general will’—on the whole society. Bearing 
this in mind, we can easily see that from 
Madison’s point of view a more pristine form of 
republicanism, such as that advanced by his 
modern critics, would carry with it the prob- 
ability of governmental tyranny. 

We can state this another way: without 
effective separation of powers any system of 
government, even one in which republican 
values (i.e., political equality and majority rule) 
are fully realized, will degenerate into tyranny. 
The problem of governmental tyranny is, then, 
common to all forms of government. Madison 
most certainly must have subscribed to these or 
basically similar propositions. And, given this 
perception of the matter, we can scarcely fault 
him for his advocacy of separation of powers. 
But Madison’s concerns went well beyond this; 
he had to “reconcile” the need for separation 
of powers with the principles of republicanism. 
He can, of course, be faulted for the form his 
reconciliation finally assumed, but one would 
have to deny the existence of governmental 
tyranny in order to ignore the problenis it 
poses, particularly in the deliberate construc- 
tion of a republican form of government. 

This leads to a second general and related 
observation. One of the great hindrances to 
getting “inside” the Madisonian model, so it 
would seem, has been a preoccupation with 
“one value” analysis.©? Such analyses, because 
they do not grasp the inner dimensions and 
tensions of the model, ultimately come down 
to a critique of the model without appreciation 
or consideration of the fundamental] values 
upon which it rests, no matter how sensible or 
worthy they may be. Specifically, Madison’s 
alleged theoretical shortcomings almost invari- 
ably relate to deviations from the principles of 
“liberal democracy,” political equality and its 
corollary majority rule.7° Principally on this 


697 have borrowed this term from Professor Charles 
S. Hyneman. 


70t is true that the model is also attacked on 
grounds that.its structural forms prevent the realiza- 
tion of economic and social “democracy.” But this is 
usually viewed as the very object of its presumed 
deviation from democratic principles. 
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score, Dahl concludes that Madison’s theory 


will not bear up under examination and could — 
with relative ease be placed “in the camp of the. 


great antidemocratic theorists,’ such as Plato 
and Lenin. More: his theory centers “on the 
goal of avoiding majority control”? and “goes 
about as far as ... possible” in this direction 
“while still remaining within the rubric of 
democracy.”?! 

Clearly, however, Madison’s deviations from 
political equality, as we have seen, were trivial, 
the more so when compared with those at- 
tributed to him by his critics. More important- 
ly, they were mandated by what Madison 


Dahl, Preface, p. 32. 
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perceived to be a requisite for a republic 
without governmental: tyranny. Indeed, the 
degree to which he was able simultaneously to 
maximize both the goals of republicanism and 
the necessary partition of powers is astonishing. 
Of course, one could say that Madison’s con- 
cern with governmental tyranny was un- 
founded, exaggerated, or that the means he 
adopted to the end were inappropriate. Never- 
theless, I submit, no sensible person immersed 
in the better part of the Western liberal 
tradition would ignore the potential danger of 
governmental tyranny. For this reason, if no 
other, Madison’s concern still remains a chal- 
lenge to the modern political theorist. 


Representativeness and Elections: 
A Policy Analysis* 


JAMES H. KUKLINSKI 
Wichita State University 


This paper looks at representativeness in terms of policy dimensions. As previous studies also 
have demonstrated, the analysis provides evidence that the level of policy agreement varies across 
policy domains. The policy linkage is weak on questions of taxation and government 
administration. Only on contemporary liberalism does the level of policy agreement begin to meet 
the standards of representational theory. The occurrence of elections is found to be a particularly 
important determinant of legislative voting vis-a-vis constituency preferences. California senators, 
elected for four-year terms, are undeniably unrepresentative to direct opinion during the first three 
years of their terms; representativeness increases dramatically during the final year. Senators facing 
the possibility of having their reelection fortunes adversely affected by a presidential campaign are 
particularly attuned to district opinion during the final year of their terms. Assemblymen, who are 
elected for two-year terms, are attuned to the wishes of their constituencies throughout their 
terms. As the Founding Fathers believed, the frequency of elections conditions representatives’ 


loyalty to the preferences of the represented. 


Democratic theorists long have debated the 
question of whether the preferences and opin- 
ions of the represented ought to be given due 
consideration in the councils of their represen- 
tatives.1 This paper examines the extent to 
which such preferences and opinions are given 
consideration. Specifically, we shall examine 
the relationship between representatives’ roll- 
call votes and their constituencies’ preferences 
in the institutional setting of the California 
state legislature. Since elections are at the core 
of the representative process, we will give 
particular attention to the way in which the 
temporal proximity of elections specifies the 
level of policy agreement between representa- 
tives and their constituencies. 

Two analytical approaches have been used in 
the study described in this paper; (1) compari- 
sons of policy agreement between the lower 
and upper chambers, and (2) a modified longi- 
tudinal analysis, spanning the period 1970—73. 


*Appreciation is extended to professors Donald J. 
McCrone and Samuel C. Patterson of the University of 
Towa and Dr. Harry H. Harman of the Educational 
Testing Service for their advice and encouragement. 
Professor McCrone’s suggestions were particularly in- 
sightful. Professors Morris P. Fiorina and Joseph 
Stewart, Jr. provided valuable comments during the 
final stages of the paper. Ms. Fran Majors patiently 
typed and retyped the final manuscript. A dissertation 
grant from the National Science Foundation 
facilitated collection of the data. 


IThe normative questions of representation are 
treated in Hanna F. Pitkin, ed., Representation (New 
York: Atherton, 1969). 


Past Findings 


Aided by advances in data processing tech- 
nology, research on the extent of policy agree- 
ment between representative and constituency 
has proliferated. Although contradictory find- 
ings continue to limit our ability to make 
general statements, there are at least three 
aspects of the representative process on which 
there now appears to be some meaningful 
consensus. * 


1. The overall importance of constituency 
as a determinant of legislators’ voting 
behavior is limited.? 


2. Policy agreement varies across issues; 
constituency preferences pertaining to 
individual rights are given more con- 


2The most current and comprehensive summary of 
past findings can be found in Morris P. Fiorina, 
Representatives, Roll Calls, and Constituencies (Lex- 
ington: D.C. Heath, 1974), especially Ch. 1. See also 
Heinz Eulau and Katherine Hinckley, “Legislative 
Institutions and Process,” in Political Science Annual, 
Vol. 1, ed. James A. Robinson (indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1966), pp. 85—189, and Ralph K. Huitt and 
Robert L. Peabody, Congress: Two Decades of Analy- 
sis (New York: Harper & Row, 1969), pp. 3—73. 


3The recurrent finding of weak or nonexistent 
constituency influence has been challenged on meth- 
odological grounds. See, for example, Morris P, 
Fiorina, “Constituency Influence: A Generalized Mod- 
el and Its Implications for Statistical Studies of 
ry Behavior,” Political Methodology, 2 (1975), 
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sideration in legislative chambers than are 
preferences in other policy areas.* 


3. Party is more closely associated with 
legislative voting behavior than any other 
factor.’ 


Our analysis, as we will show below, lends 
additional support to these findings. 

Despite the growing accumulation of re- 
search on the representative process, in- 
vestigators have given surprisingly little atten- 
tion to the relationship between representative- 
ness and the simple occurrence of elections, 
The notion that the necessity of facing reelec- 
tion will sensitize representatives to the 
preferences of their constituencies has an hon- 
orable tradition in political science. According 
to this “electoral connection” thesis, even if 
the general public is often politically ignorant 
and apathetic,’ representatives will be respon- 
sive to their constituents because ultimately 
they can be held accountable for their actions. 
And, as Miller and Stokes have noted, represen- 


“Especially convincing is Warren E. Miller and 
Donald E. Stokes, “Constituency Influence in Con- 
gress,” American Political Science Review, 57 (1963), 


5 Although the predominance of party is generally 
accepted, questions have been raised about its actual 
influence. Shannon, for example, argues that party 
position may be determined by the fact that most 
legislators of a given party face similar demands from 
constituency majorities. By voting in accordance with 
these majority preferences, legislators coincidentally 
establish party position. Thus, party and constituency 
influences cannot be completely separated in roll-call 
analysis. W. Wayne Shannon, Party, Constituency and 
Congressional Voting (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1968), Ch. 6. This contention has 
received empirical support in James H. Kuklinski, 
“District Competitiveness and Legislative Roll-Call 
Behavior: A Reassessment of the Marginality Hy- 
pothesis,” American Journal of Political Science, 21 
(1977), 627-38. 


6This thesis most recently has been explicated and 
articulated in David R. Mayhew, Congress: The Elec- 
toral Connection (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1974). As Mayhew notes, this response can be 
manifested in ways other than roll-call voting. One 
example is the provision of governmental services. See 
Morris P. Fiorina, “The Case of the Vanishing Mar- 
ginals: The Bureaucracy Did It,” American Political 
Science Review, 71 (1977), 177~81. 


7 There is no consensus on the “true” nature of the 
typical voter. For a summary of this continuing 
debate, see the June 1972 issue of the American 
Political Science Review, 415-70; Herbert Asher, 
Presidential Elections and American Politics: Voters, 
Candidates and Campaigns Since 1952 (Homewood, 
Il.: Dorsey, 1976), especially Pt. I; and Richard G. 
Niemi and Herbert F. Weisberg, eds., Controversies in 
American Voting Behavior (San Francisco: W. H. 
Freeman, 1976), especially Secs. If and HI, 
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tatives in fact believe that they will be judged 
by how they vote in the legislative chamber: 


Of our sample of Congressmen who were 
opposed for reelection in 1958, more than 
four-fifths said the outcome in their districts 
had been strongly influenced by the electorate’s 
response to their records and personal standing. 
Indeed, this belief is clear enough to present a 
notable contradiction: Congressmen feel that 
their individual legislative actions may have 
considerable impact on the electorate, yet some 
simple facts about the Representative’s salience 
to his constituents imply that this could hardly 
be true. 


Kingdon, furthermore, found that many repre- 
sentatives fear the possibility that a “wrong” 
vote may be used against them by an opponent 


in a later election.? Finally, recent turnover 
trends indicate that professional legislative 
careers are becoming increasingly popular.1° 
Legislative careers necessitate reelection. 

Voting behavior patterns also suggest that 
representatives are concerned about their elec- 
toral survival. Although the findings have been 
mixed, studies of the relationship between 
electoral competitiveness and representativeness 
suggest a tendency by legislators from marginal 
districts to be more responsive than those from 
safe districts.11 A recent analysis of U.S. 
Senate roll-call votes indicates a movement 
toward more moderate positions in election 
years by both liberal and conservative mem- 
bers.!? Since both Democratic and Republican 


8Miller and Stokes, “Constituency Influence,” 48. 


%John W. Kingdon, Congressmen’s Voting Deci- 
sions (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), pp. 59—60. 


10Mayhew, Electoral Connection, pp. 13—15. 
There is some evidence, however, that careerism has 
begun to decline. See Bruce I. Oppenheimer, “Sub- 
committee Government and Congressional Reform,” 
DEA News (Summer 1976), S8—S11. 


ilfhe contradictory findings regarding the mar- 
ginality hypothesis are aptly summarized in John L. 
Sullivan and Eric M. Uslaner, “Congressional Behavior 
and Electoral Marginality: Some Considerations Based 
Upon Spatial Models of Electoral Competition” (paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Midwest 
Political Science Association in Chicago, 30 April 
1976). The electoral marginality of a district and the 
simple occurrence of an election are, of course, 
distinct phenomena. No one has addressed the poten- 
tially interesting question of how these two variables 
interact to affect legislative behavior. 


12Richard C. Elling, “Patterned Temporal Ideo- 
logical Instability in the United States Senate: Of 
Time and Electoral Responsiveness” (unpublished 
manuscript). See also Dean R. Brimhall and Arthur S, 
Otis, “Consistency of Voting by our Congressmen,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 32 (1948), 1—7. 
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elites tend to be more extreme in their respec- 
tive policy positions than their mass public fol- 
lowers,!3 such shifting suggests a vote-maximiz- 
ing response by senators to constituency opinion. 

Perhaps the most convincing support for the 
electoral connection thesis is provided by Dye’s 
analysis of the Pennsylvania house and 
senate.44 Relying on rural-urban and income 
indices, Dye found that members of the lower 
chamber were strikingly more representative 
than their senate counterparts. Few have no- 
ticed the significance of his concluding conjec- 
ture that the longer senatorial terms may 
moderate the impact of constituency prefer- 
ences on roll-call voting in that chamber. 


There is, then, ample indirect evidence that 
elections function as an effective linkage mech- 
anism between constituencies and representa- 
tives. Yet, the most fundamental questions have 
not been adequately addressed: 


1. How does the prospect of an impending 
election condition the level of policy 
agreement between representative and 
constituency? 


2. Is the time span between elections an 
important conditioning influence in the 
process of representation? 


Answers to these questions are central to 
democratic theory. They also have relevance to 
those who currently are considering measures 
which would make our legislative bodies more 
responsive. 


Linkage Studies: 
Emerging Responses to Past Problems 


Buttressed by a growing conceptual and 
methodological sophistication, political scien- 
tists have shown increasing sensitivity to the 
problems which have consistently plagued past 
linkage studies. The overriding problem has 
been a heavy reliance upon surrogate measures 
of constituency opinion, particularly selected 


13 Herbert McClosky, Paul Hoffman, and Rosemary 
O’Hara, “Issue Conflict and Consensus Among Party 
Leaders and Followers,” American Political Science 
Review, 54 (1960), 406—72. This finding has been 
corroborated in a more recent study of mass and elite 
opinion: see William Shaffer, Ronald Weber, and 
Robert Montjoy, “Mass and Political Elite Beliefs 
about the Policies of the Regime” (paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association in New Orleans, 7 September 1973). 


14Thomas R. Dye, “A Comparison of Constituency 
Influence in the Upper and Lower Chambers of a State 
re rar Western Political Quarterly, 14 (1964), 
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social and economic characteristics of the dis- 
trict. Underlying the use of these measures has 
been the assumption that opinion within a 
district is simply an additive linear function of 
the proportions of the specified demographic 
characteristics. Challenging this assumption,!5 
researchers have begun to search for more 
direct measures of constituency opinion. 
Referendum voting returns have proved a 
particularly useful measure of constituency 
opinion.!© Referendum results appear to be far 
better than the standard demographic variables 
for at least two reasons. First, the directness of 
voting returns as a measure eliminates the need 
for unwarranted inferential leaps. Second, pre- 
ferences can be defined in terms of the majority 
opinions of the voting constituency. Scholars 
recently have attacked the majoritarian model 
on the grounds that it is naive and simplistic 
regarding the actual decision-making calculus of 
a legislator.!7 Despite the numerous disclaim- 


15Burnham and Sprague provide an excellent gen- 
eral treatment of the additive linear model: Walter 
Dean Burnham and John Sprague, “Additive and 
Multiplicative Models of the Voting Universe: The 
Case of Pennsylvania: 1960—1968,” American Poli- 
tical Science Review, 64 (1970), 471—90. The additive 
and linear assumptions are questioned in James H. 
Kuklinski, “Constituency Opinion: A Test of the 
Surrogate Model,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 41 
(1977), 34—40. 


16Wilder W. Crane, Jr., “Do Representatives Repre- 
sent?” Journal of Politics, 22 (1960), 295-99; Ronald 
D. Hedlund and H. Paul Friesema, “Representatives’ 
Perceptions of Constituency Opinion,” Journal of 
Politics, 34 (1972), 730-52; Robert S. Erikson, 
Norman R. Luttbeg, and William V. Holloway, 
“Knowing One’s District: How Legislators Predict 
Referendum Voting,” American Journal of Political 
Science, 19 (4975), 231-46. An alternative approach 
to the problem of identifying constituency opinion 
has been developed as part of Frank Munger’s ““Two- 
Party Competition in the American States” project. 
The technique is described in Ronald E. Weber, Public 
Policy Preferences in the States (Bloomington: Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, Indiana University, 
1972), and Ronald E. Weber, Anne H. Hopkins, 
Michael L. Mezey, and Frank J. Munger, “Computer 
Simulation of State Electorates,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 36 (1972—73), 549-65. This technique is 
appealing because it is more widely applicable than 
referendum voting. There is some evidence, however, 
that public opinion estimates have been confused with 
the socioeconomic factors that define them. See David 
Seidman, “Simulation of Public Opinion: A Caveat,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 38 (1975), 331-42. 


17The arguments of John E. Jackson have been 
particularly convincing: see his Constituencies and 
Leaders in Congress (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1974), especially pp. 1~-12. For more detailed 
discussions of complex models, see Edwin T. Haefele, 
“A Utility Theory of Representative Government,” 
American Economic Review, 61 (1972), 350—61; 
Jerome Rothenberg, “A Model of Economic and 
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ers, however, no one has been able to develop a 
model which identifies and accounts for a 
legislator’s “real” constituency.18 


Using the majority preferences of the voting 
‘constituency moves away from the simple 
majoritarian model, since it includes only that 
part of the electorate which is most salient to a 
legislator—those who have the right to vote and 
do so. Thus, although constituency is still 
ultimately defined in a majoritarian sense, it has 
been more precisely delineated by the exclusion 
of all but those individuals who show enough 
political interest to cast their votes. Although 
this definition of constituency admittedly falls 
short of some espoused theoretical models, it 
represents an empirical step in the right direc- 
tion. 

A related problem has been the definition of 
constituency opinion in a way most useful to 
scholars attempting to assess the extent of 
policy agreement between representatives and 
the represented. “Too often,” Key has ob- 
served, “discussions of constituency opinion 
become murky when meticulous scholars try to 
define their conceptions and form distinctions 
that will enable them to make statements that 
seem to fit the observable realities of the 
interaction of public opinion and govern- 


ment... .”!9 Possibly the most evident reality 
is the lack of information flow from constitu- 
ents to representatives on specific issues.2° On 
most issues, constituency preferences are not 
communicated to their representatives. Yet, if a 
legislator is predisposed to follow his constitu- 
ents’ opinion when voting on a vill, he obvious- 
ly is concerned with constituency sentiment on 
that specific issue. 

In their efforts to resolve this apparent 
dilemma, students of legislative behavior in- 
creasingly have emphasized the importance of 
policy concepts or general evaluative dimen- 
sions to the representative process. These policy 


Political Decision-Making,” in Julius Margolis, ed., The 
Public Economy of Urban Communities (Washington, 
D.C.: Resources for the Future, 1965), pp. 1—38; and 
John A. Ferejohn, Pork Barrel Politics: Rivers and 
Harbors Legislation, 1947—1968 (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1974). 


18Cjausen, for example, argues that a representa- 
tive’s “real” constituency consists of those who voted 
for him in the last election. Yet, his analysis is 
ultimately based on the legally specified constituency. 
Aage R. Clausen, How Congressmen Decide: A Policy 
Focus (New York: St. Martin’s, 1973), Ch. 6. 


19v, O. Key, Public Opinion sar American Democ- 
racy (New York: Knopf, 1967), p. 


20tbid., Ch. 16. 
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concepts are no more than general categories 
into which specific political issues are classified. 
Their importance derives from their function as 
a communication mechanism. 


It is through the use of policy concepts of high 
generality that political discourse is possible. A 
policy concept provides a summary of the 
detailed statement. of a policy proposal in 
shorthand terms understood by others. ... We 
[should] rid ourselves of the illusion that 
people, like ourselves, do more than assign 
policies into broad categories for evaluative 
purposes. ... 


When representatives make a determination on 
a bill, the role of more general evaluative 
dimensions should be important. For if repre- 
sentatives know the general disposition of their 
constituencies, they can use this understanding 
to guide their specific legislative acts, thus at 
least partially compensating for the lack of 
continuous constituency communication. The 
level of representative-constituency policy 
agreement should be more clearly specified in 
terms of overall tendencies than specific issues. 


Construction of Policy Dimensions 


Taking cues from these recent efforts, this 
paper looks at the linkage between representa- 
tives and constituencies in terms of policy 
dimensions. Our data base at the constituency 
level consists of votes by the California elec- 
torate on state-related referenda and initiative 
issues coming before them during the 1968, 
1970, and 1972 general elections; a total of 33 
propositions were included.2* An inter-item 
correlation matrix, based on Pearson’s r, for 
district votes on each of the 33 propositions 
was computed and factor-analyzed.23 Although 
we initially extracted and rotated five dimen- 
sions, we retained only the first three for use in 
subsequent analysis.*4 These dimensions, and 
the variables loading significantly on them, are 
presented in Table 1. 


21Clausen, How Congressmen Decide, pp. 16—17. 


22There were a total of 51 propositions for the 
three elections. Unfortunately, incomplete county 
ue for 18 propositions precluded their use in this 
study 


23The factor analysis was done with unities as the 
estimates of communalities and an orthogonal (vari- 
max) rotation was used to obtain the matrix of factor 
loadings. The orthogonal rotation was selected as 
optimal. 

24Two dimensions were discarded because of the 
lack of high loadings. 
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The constituency policy dimensions derived 
by the above process are similar for assembly 
and senate districts. In fact, we have deter- 
mined the character of the three pairs of 
equivalent dimensions by the loadings of the 
same variables. The identification of similar 
dimensions among both types of constituencies 
adds credence to the findings, even though 
assembly and senate district lines tend to 
parallel each other. 

The first general category of issues comes 
under the heading of contemporary liberalism. 
Among the issues characterizing this policy 
domain are civil rights, labor union support and 
a set of “social issues,” including legalization of 
marijuana, definition of obscenity, opposition 
to capital punishment, improvement of the 
environment, and extension of the vote to 
18-year-olds. The latter issues are very represen- 
tative of those which gained prominence during 
the late 1960s, and, generally speaking, “apply 
to all conflict between the forces of change and 
the forces of resistance to deviations from the 
traditional moral values.’’*5 

The second constituency policy dimension is 
concerned with issues of taxation. As one 
writer has noted, “The processes of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization inevitably translate 
themselves into increased public costs that must 
be financed if orderly economic growth and life 
are to be realized.”*© Given the rapid growth 
of California’s population and its expanding 
economy, substantial expenditure responsibili- 
ties have been placed on the state and its local 
units of government. As a result, extensive 
attention has been given to developing an 
adequate system of state-local taxation. 

Those variables defining the third and final 
dimension relate to questions of government 
administration. It is important to note that 
these questions are concerned only with 
changes of procedure and administration within 
the state governmental process. Questions such 
as government management of the economy 
and the financial resources of the state are not 
included.*7 

The identification of these three dimensions 
provides at least minimal empirical evidence 


25Robert S. Erikson and Norman R. Luttbeg, 
American Public Opinion: Its Origins, Content, and 
Impact (New York: Wiley, 1973), p. 54. 


26Gerhard N. Rostvold, Financing California Gov- 
ernment (Belmont, Calif.: Dickenson Press, 1967), p. 
xi 


27This point is made to distinguish government 
administration and government management. For a 
full discussion of the latter, see Clausen, How Con- 
gressmen Decide. 
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that there are widely shared policy concepts 
which have strong footholds among the mass 
public. They also form the basis upon which 
legislative dimensions were constructed. 

We initially aggregated by session and cham- 
ber all bills which might conceivably lie on one 
of the three dimensions—contemporary liberal- 
ism, taxation, or government administration. 
Each set of roll calls then was subjected to a 
variant of factor analysis first suggested by 
Charles Spearman.*® This procedure eliminated 
all roll calls which did not fall onto the assumed 
dimension.2? 


28Charles Spearman, “General Intelligence, Objec- 
tively Determined and Measured,” American Journal 
of Psychology, 15 (1904), 201-93. We used Spear- 
man’s two-factor solution, as opposed to more com- 
mon techniques, for several reasons. First, the two- 
factor solution is particularly appropriate when the 
existence of a single factor is a viable hypothesis. Since 
our initial lists of bills were determined by the 
previously identified constituency policy dimensions, 
the existence of a single factor was assumed. Second, 
if Guttman scaling, the usual scaling technique in 
political science, had been used, a large number of bills 
falling on the various dimensions would have been 
excluded from subsequent analysis. Our objective was 
to ensure unidimensionality yet retain as many bills as 
possible; Spearman’s technique met this objective. 
Finally, most of our attention in the following pages 
will be focused on the contemporary liberalism dimen- 
sion. As Weisberg has noted, the Guttman scale may 
not be appropriate when the direction of social change 
is at issue. See Herbert F. Weisberg, “Scaling Models 
for Legislative Roll-Call Analysis,” American Political 
Science Review, 66 (1972), 1306—15. It is not our 
intention to discuss the relative merits of the order- 
relations and proximity-relations models. Such ques- 
tions are adequately raised and handled in the Weis- 
berg article. 

Particularly helpful references to the technical and 
theoretical applications of Spearman’s test of unidi- 
mensionality include: Sir Godfrey Thomson, The 
Factorial Analysis of Human Ability (Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 1939); B. Fruchter, Introduction to Fac- 
tor Analysis (New York: Van Rostand, 1954); and 
Harry H. Harman, Modern Factor Analysis, 31d ed. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976). 

The problem of absentee voting was also given 
considerable attention. Our ultimate decision was to 
exclude absences in the scoring. The basic assumption 
underlying this decision is that the roll-call votes on 
which no absences are observed, with respect to each 
legislator, are a representative sample of the set of roll 
calls in the scale. A careful review of the absences gave 
us no reason to believe that the remaining roll calls 
were unrepresentative of the whole set for any 
legislator. In addition, legislators having an absentee 
rate of 50 percent or more on a particular dimension 
were excluded from further analyses. Our final Ns 
were: 1970 senate = 39; 1971—1973 senate = 40; 
1970 assembly = 73; 1971 and 1973 assembly = 75; 
1972 assembly = 76. 


2°The analysis is based on a tetrachoric r matrix. 
The applicability of tetrachoric r to dimensional 
analysis is discussed in Duncan MacRae, Jr., Issues and 
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Table 1. Constituency Poligy Dimensions for Assembly and Senate Districts, 


Varimax Solution 
Contemporary Government 
Liberalism Taxation Administration 


Removes state penalties for personal use of 
marijuana. 956 ( .954) ~ = 


Amends, deletes, and adds penal code statutes 

relating to obscenity; deletes “redeeming 

social importance test.” —.865 (—.849) — — 
Authorizes use of revenues from motor vehicle 

fuel tax and license fees for control of 

pollution caused by motor vehicles. .853 ( .908) - 5 


Creates State Coastal Zone Conservation Com- 
mission and six regional commissions. Estab- 
lishes permit area and prohibits development 
within area without permit. 821 ( .830) — ~ 


Reimposes death penalty; death penalty shall 
‘not be deemed to be cruel or unusual 

punisiiment. —.800 (—.848) _ _ 
Sets forth permissible and prohibited labor 

relation activities of agricultural workers, 

employers and labor organizations; defines 

unfair labor practices. —.788 (—.778) =~ — 
Requires provision for primary elections for 

partisan offices, including open presidential 

primary; gives 18-year-olds the right to vote. 725 ( 623) — — 


Adds section to education code providing: “No 

public school student shall, because of his 

race, creed or color be assigned to or be 

required to attend a particular school.” —.689 (—.532) — — 
Permits approval by majority, rather than two- i 

thirds, vote to pass bond issue for repairing 

or replacing unsafe public school buildings. 657 { .578) =~ — 
Provides for a bond issue of $250,000,000 for 

water pollution control funds, including 

grants to local governments. 610 ( .643)* — = 
Authorizes legislative issuance of revenue bonds 

to finance installation of environmental 


pollution control facilities. 585 ( .686) — - 
Eliminates property tax for welfare purposes; 

limits property tax for education. —.571 (—.527)* — — 
Adds right to privacy to inalienable rights of 

people. 485 ( .405) . = = 
Requires meetings of U of C regents to be public. — - 972 (.966) 


Provides speaker of assembly shall be ex officio 
member of any agency charged with adminis- 


tration of state college system. = _ 964 (.936) 
Continues existing civil service system, with 
revisions. _ — -962 (.943) 


Provides Supreme Court has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to determine questions of vacancy in 
executive offices except governor’s. - - 954 (.928) 


Requires governor to submit budget to Legis- 
lature within first ten days of each regular 
session, l — - 953 (.936) 
Requires that county governing body shall 
prescribe compensation of its members by an | 
ordinance subject to referendum. — — .949 (.938) 
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Particularly important to this study is the 
need to ensure equivalency between the con- 
stituency and legislative policy dimensions. To 
provide at least minimal evidence that they are 
equivalent, we determined whether each legisla- 
tive dimension contained at least some bills 
having substance similar to the propositions 
loading on the relevant constituency dimension. 


Parties in Legislative Voting (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1970), Ch. 3, and Herbert F. Weisberg, “Dimen- 
sional Analysis of Legislative Roll Calls” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Michigan, 1968). In the 
strictest sense, factor analysis is based on a Pearson 
correlation matrix. The major consequence of relaxing 
this assumption was the elimination of a few bills on 
each original list which otherwise might have been 
retained. For more general and lucid discussions of 
considerations involved in selecting appropriate mea- 
sures of statistical relationship, see MacRae, Issues and 
Parties, esp. pp. 98—110, and Herbert F. Weisberg, 
“Models of Statistical Relationship,” American Poli- 
tical Science Review, 68 (1975), 1638—55. Their 
discussions of the sensitivity of the various models to 
the marginals is particularly helpful. 


Table 1. (continued) 


Authorizes one additional deputy superinten- 
dent of public instruction exempt from civil 
service. 


Provides minimum tax exemption for owner- 
occupied dwellings; provides for grants to 
local government for lost revenue. 


Provides that lands located outside of the county, 
city and county or municipal corporation 
(including any public district or agency) 
owning the same, which were taxable when 
acquired, shali be assessed in accordance with 
prescribed formula based on total population 
and assessed value in the state. 


Deletes provision requiring two-thirds vote by 
Legislature to limit amount of taxes a county 
may impose on property; replaces existing 
provisions fixing minimum amount of money 
to be provided annually for support of public 
schools with requirement that Legislature 
grant basic state financial aid to each school 
district. 


Provides for a bond issue of $250,000,000 for 
water pollution control funds, including grants 
to local governments. 

Eliminates property tax for welfare purposes; 
limits property tax for education. 
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Defining the term “‘similar’’ is difficult because, 
understandably, legislative bills and ballot prop- 
ositions are not exactly worded. To illustrate 
the meaning of similarity as used in this paper, 
consider three bills introduced in the 1971 
assembly which were originally included in the 
category of contemporary liberalism: 


AB 624—Prohibits imposing additional pen- 
alties on the basis of prior convic- 
tions for felony narcotics and re- 
stricted dangerous drug convictions 
if defendant was addicted to such 
drugs at the time of his present 
offense and if quantity of drugs in 
his possession was sufficient for his 
own use. 


AB 627~—Includes persons convicted of cul- 
tivating or harvesting marijuana un- 
der requirement of registration 
with city police. Excludes from 
requirement persons convicted of a 
misdemeanor for possession of 


marijuana. 
Contemporary Government 
Liberalism Taxation Administration 
— — 927 (912) 
— 969 ( .966) — 
— ~.931 (—.936) — 
— 880 ( .895) ~ 
— .638 ( .630)* — 
— —.555 (—.551)* — 





Note: Variables with loadings of less than .400 are omitted from this table, but did enter into the computa- 


tion of district scores on each factor. 


*Indicates variable loaded on more than one factor for both types of districts. Parentheses indicate loadings 


by senate districts. 
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AB 1143—Permits school district to employ 
person convicted of use or posses- 
sion of marijuana if it determines 
he has been rehabilitated for at 
least five years. 


Although all three bills obviously deal with the 
general subject of drugs, only the latter two are 
defined as similar in content, since the per- 
tinent proposition on the contemporary liberal- 
ism dimension deals only with the legalization 
of marijuana, and not other drugs. In short, a 
bill is defined as. similar only when it refers 
directly to the specific subject matter of a 
proposition. . 

On this basis, we determined that every 
legislative dimension includes at least several 
bills similar in content to the propositions 
defining the relevant constituency policy di- 
mension. This similarity, combined with the use 
of Spearman’s technique to measure unidimen- 
sionality, provides reasonable assurance that the 
constituency and legislative dimensions are 
equivalent. 


Policy Representativeness: 
A Preliminary Analysis 


We have proposed the use of policy dimen- 
sions to measure the extent of agreement 
between legislative roll-call behavior and con- 
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stituency opinion.29 As Table 2 indicates, our 
data strongly support the patterns identified by 
earlier research. Overall, the level of policy 
agreement between legislative voting and con- 
stituency opinion is low for both houses 
throughout the entire four-year period. To the 
extent it is meaningful to talk in terms of 
“average” representativeness, the mean simple 
correlation between roll-call votes and district 
opinion in the assembly is .22; the equivalent 
relationship within the senate is an even more 
meager .14. When party is controlled, the 
relationships do not change significantly, indi- 
cating an independent effect of constituency. 

Perhaps more revealing is our finding that 
the level of representation varies across the 
three policy dimensions. As expected, in both 
chambers representativeness is substantially 
higher on contemporary liberalism than the 
other two dimensions. Once again, the relative 
importance of constituency opinion on ques- 
tions of individual rights is clearly indicated. 

It might be hypothesized that the higher 
level of representation on contemporary liberal- 
ism issues is due primarily to their greater 
importance to the electorate. The media, for 


30 Accordingly, our measure of policy agreement is 
the correlation of the appropriate factor scores. It is 
these correlations which are reported throughout the 
remainder of this paper. 


Table 2. Simple and Partial? Correlations of Constituency Opinion, 
Party, and Roll-Call Behavior, Assembly and Senate, 1970—73 


Assembly Senate 
Constituency Constituency i 
Roli-Call Behavior Opinion Party Opinion Party 
Contemporary Liberalism 
43* (42) .83* (.83) 30** (.30) .67* (.75) 

1971 44* (.44) .86* (.85) 15 (.28) 83* (.84) 

1972 43* (.42) .89* (.88) 28 (41) .80* (.83) 

1973 38* (.37) 83* (80) 19 (19) -17* (78) 
Taxation 

1970 09 (.08) -74* (.75) 16 = (.14) 51* (.56) 

1971 05 (05) 89* (.89) 13  (.13) .70* (.72) 

1972 06 (16) .81* (81) 02 (.22) .80* (.81) 

1973 04 (.04) 85* (.84) 03 (.09) 56* (.56) 
Government Administration 

1970 18 (.09) -70* (.76) 13 (13) 82* (81) 

1971 16 (14) 91* (92) 09 (—.03) .83* (.83) 

1972 12 = (.02) .80* (.78) 18 (15) -76* (.76) 

1973 13° (12) 42* (.42) -72* (.71) 


06 (.06) 


4Partial correlations are in parentheses. 
- *Simple correlation significant at .01 level. 
**Simple correlation significant at .05 level. 
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example, will be inclined to dramatize issues 
such as reinstatement of the death penalty and 
legalization of marijuana.?! To test this propo- 
sition, a saliency index was constructed: 


Index of Saliency ote we re mea „=N. 


N 
where, 


P,,P2,P3 . . . Py = total district votes on 
those propositions loading .400 or more 
on the dimension (see Table 1); 


T= total district vote for president (1968 
and 1972 election) or governor (1970 
election); 


N = total number of propositions with load- 
ings of .400 or more on the dimension. 


Using this index, it was found that, for every 
assembly and senate district, contemporary 
liberalism in fact is the most salient dimension. 
More significant, however, with few exceptions 
the taxation dimension is nearly as salient. The 
average saliency score on contemporary liberal- 
ism is .94, as compared to 91 and .78 on 
taxation and government administration, re- 
spectively. Saliency itself does not sufficiently 
explain the differential in representativeness on 
the contemporary liberalism and taxation di- 
mensions. 

One factor which might help to explain this 
apparent discrepancy is the nature of the 
dimensions themselves. Whereas issues compris- 
ing the contemporary liberalism dimension of- 
ten are viewed in normative terms, taxation 
legislation tends to be rather complex and 
technical in nature. Consequently, as we shall 
show in later research, legislators consider 
themselves more knowledgeable about taxation 
policies vis-a-vis their constituents than other 
policy areas.32 In part, this may be due to the 
legal training of many of the legislators, since 
taxation questions comprise a significant part 
of a legal education. 

Finally, the strong relationship between leg- 
islative voting and party should be noted. In 
only three instances is the partial correlation 
between party and legislative voting (control- 
ling for constituency opinion) less than .75. 
This finding lends support to the many studies 
which acknowledge the political party of a 


3!These two issues received widespread coverage 
during the 1972 campaign. 


32Interviews were conducted with assemblymen 
during August 1974, 
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representative as the single most important 
factor in legislative voting. 


Elections as a Conditioning Influence 


As previous studies have also demonstrated, 
we have found low to moderate levels of policy 
agreement between representatives’ roll-call be- 
havior and constituency preferences. We now 
shall employ the representational model sug- 
gested by MacRae?? to examine how this 
general level of policy agreement is modified by 
the temporal proximity of an election. 

According to this model, the greater the 
effect of a roll-call vote on the probability of 
reelection, the more likely the legislators are to 
vote in accordance with constituency 
preferences. If one accepts the proposition that 
votes cast closer to legislators’ reelection cam- 
paigns have more impact on their chances for 
reelection, then, according to MacRae, legis- 
lators will exhibit greater concern for constitu- 
ency preferences closer to an election. 

MacRae’s basic premise is tested in Figure 1 
for the contemporary liberalism dimension.34 
The model is particularly suitable to our data, 
since only 20 of the 40 California senators run 
in a given election. Accordingly, senators have 
been divided into two classes: those who ran in 
1970 and those who ran in 1968 and/or 1972. 
The accuracy with which the model posited by 
MacRae predicts senatorial voting is striking. 
For those senators running in 1970, policy 
agreement between roll-call voting and constitu- 
ency opinion is .41 for that year. Following the 
election, the level of representation drops pre- 
cipitously and continuously, reaching a low of 
.07 in 1973. Looking at those senators running 
in 1972, we find a low level of representation 
for the years 1970 and 1971. In the election 
year 1972 the correlation between roll-call 
voting and constituency opinion jumps to 
57.35 Following the election, representative- 
ness again drops to a level consistent with that 
of the nonelection years 1970 and 1971. 


33Duncan MacRae, Jr., Dimensions of Congression- 
al Voting (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1958), Appendix C. For an economic argument which 
leads to the same conclusion reached by MacRae, see 
Albert Breton, The Economic Theory of Representa- 
tion (Chicago: Aldine, 1974). 


34We have chosen the contemporary liberalism 
dimension because of the higher level of representa- 
tion on it and also because of the lack of any 
discernible pattern on the other two dimensions. 


35This correlation is particularly impressive when it 
is remembered that both sets of data, constituency 
and legislative, were previously factor analyzed, thus 
removing some of the original variance in our data. 
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Figure 1 also indicates that, in contrast to 
senatorial voting, the roll-call behavior of as- 
semblymen does not fluctuate in response to an 
oncoming election. The overall level of repre- 
sentation for that body is not any greater 
during an election year than during an off-year. 
Furthermore, the extent of policy agreement 
remains at a relatively high level among as- 
semblymen, particularly when compared to the 
extent of representation by senators during the 
nonelection years. 

Because our study covers only four years, 
any conclusions regarding the above patterns 
must be viewed as tentative. Nonetheless, Fig- 
ure 1 does suggest that the time span between 
elections is integrally related to the overall level 
of representation.2® Once elected, senators 
apparently feel free to disregard constituency 
preferences until the next reelection year—some 


It should be noted that the differences reported in 
this section are not an artifact of different variances of 
the variables resulting from partition of the data. 


36Figure 1 also suggests that representatives do 
respond. Eulau and Karps argue recently that re- 
searchers have not provided evidence of response, as 
opposed to simple congruence. See Heinz Eulau and 
Paul K. Karps, “The Puzzle of Representation: Speci- 
fying Components of Responsiveness,” Legislative 
Studies Quarterly, 2 (1977), 233—54. Stone also has 
used a longitudinal analysis to provide evidence of 
response: Walter J. Stone, “A Panel Analysis of 
Representation in Congress: A Preliminary Report” 
(paper presented at the annual meeting: of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., 4 
September 1977). 
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three years hence. In contrast, assemblymen 
must come before their constituents every two - 
years. As a result, they essentially are subjected 
to a continuing electoral process. A statement . 
by a former governor in support of a four-year 
term of office summarizes very nicely the 
situation in which California assemblymen find 
themselves: 


Having to face reelection every two years, 
[officials] are forced to campaign ... practical- 
ly full time. Win one election and begin 
campaigning for the next. To do otherwise 
would be political suicide. 


Confronted by closely spaced elections, then, 
assemblymen must be constantly attuned to the 
opinions and preferences of their constitu- 


ents.38 Not only is this fact instrumental in 
explaining the continuing relatively high level 
of representation by assembly members, but it 
also supports our Founding Fathers’ belief that 
the length of legislative terms would condition 
the representational linkage. Samuel Adams 
expressed his concern in strong rhetorical 
terms: “where annual elections end, tyranny 


37This statement was made by former Iowa Gov- 
TR Harold Hughes, Cedar Rapids Gazette, 20 April 


381t might be argued that the greater overall 
representativeness by assemblymen can be attributed 
to district size. The high levels of representation by 
senators during election years indicate that the dif- 
ference cannot be explained by this factor. 


Assemblymen 


Senators, 
1968 and 1972 


Senators, 1970 


1972 1973 


Figure i. Relationship Between the Temporal Proximity of Elections and Representativeness 
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begins.”29 Other supporters of short terms of 
office also voiced their opinions in a more 
measured way when they argued that “frequent 
elections are unquestionably the only policy by 
which government dependence on, and sym- 
pathy with, the people can be effectually 
secured’49°_—a contention which seems quite 
prophetic in light of the data. 

Citing the Federalists, we are reminded that 
the American states operate not as independent 
and autonomous entities, but as units of the 
nation.*! Consequently, examination of the 
relationship between elections and representa- 
tiveness in a state setting ought to consider the 
possible conditioning influence of the larger 
context. 

The national event likely to have the most 
consistent impact on the roll-call behavior of 
state legislators vis-a-vis their constituents is the 
presidential election.4* Characterized by highly 
visible campaigns, made so in large part by 
extensive media coverage, the presidential elec- 
tion works effectively to highlight issues as well 
as party differences on them. Because the state 
legislator has no control over the national issues 
which ultimately evolve in an election, his 
uncertainty and anxiety concerning its outcome 
necessarily increase. Key has noted the impor- 
tance of the outcome of a presidential election 
to state office holders: 

The presidential candidate who leads his party 
to a landslide victory carries into office with 
him large numbers of state candidates of his 
party, who win without much regard to their 
role or place in the state but because they float 
along with the national movement of senti- 
ment. Similarly, those state candidates allied 
with the losing party on the national scene are 
caught up by the common misfortunes of their 
partisan allies over the nation. 


Extending the logic of this argument, one 
would expect representativeness to be highest 
in presidential election years, since state legis- 
lators no doubt will strive to compensate for 


3° Cited in The Federalist Papers, No. 53. 


40The Federalist Papers, No. 52. James Madison, 
the author of both numbers 52 and 53, himself 
favored a longer term of office. 


4iThis theme is echoed throughout V. O. Key, 
American State Politics: An Introduction (New York: 
Knopf, 1966). 


42Maicolm E. Jewell and Samuel C. Patterson 
provide one of the better summaries of the impact of 
presidential elections on constituency voting for state 
legislators. See their The Legislative Process in the 
United States, 2nd ed. (New York: Random House, 
1973), pp. 124—31.., 


43k ey, American State Politics; p. 32. 
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any national factors which might jeopardize 
their chances of success. 

Looking once again at Figure 1, it is clear 
that those senators running in 1970 are less 
representative of their constituencies’ prefer- 
ences during that election year than those 
running in 1972, a presidential election year. 
For the former, the correlation between roll- 
call voting and constituency opinion is .41, 
while for the latter it is .57—a substantial 
difference of .16. Additionally, the drop in 
representativeness following the two elections is 
much greater among those running in 1972. 
The level of representation among the senators 
running in the nonpresidential election drops 
from .41 to .24, a noteworthy decline. For 
those senators who ran in 1972, however, the 
declivity is nearly twice as great, a further 
indication of the importance of presidential 
elections to California senator-constituency re- 
lationships. 


The importance of presidential campaign 
issues to the level of representation is empha- 
sized even further when the correlations within 
party are considered. For Democratic senators 
running in 1972, who undoubtedly felt greater 
uncertainty given the prediction of a Nixon 
landslide, the correlation of constituency opin- 
ion and roll-call: behavior is .68. For Repub- 
licans running in 1972, the correlation is .50, 
substantially less, but certainly still high. Demo- 
cratic senators, then, had greater reason than 
Republican senators to buffer themselves from 
the 1972 presidential election, and did so by 
voting more closely in line with their constitu- 
encies’ wishes. Yet, the 1972 class of Repub- 
licans, even though likely to ride the coattails 
of Nixon’s expected overwhelming victory, also 
apparently paid greater attention to constituen- 
cy preferences than did their 1970 counter- 
parts. The equivalent correlation for those 
Republican senators running in 1970 is .39, .11 
less than those incumbent Republicans facing 
reelection in 1972. 

But why don’t assemblymen show the same 
differential response to presidential and non- 
presidential elections as state senators? Figure 1 
very clearly shows that representativeness 
among members of the lower chamber is not 
greater in 1972 than 1970. If our argument 
about the impact of presidential campaigns on 
senatorial response is to be credible, the ap- 
parently anomalous behavior of assembly- 
men must be explained. This behavior, we 
suggest, has already been explained in terms of 
the continuous electoral process to which as- 
semblymen are subjected. Having to face reelec- 
tion every two years, members of the lower 
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chamber feel they must maintain an acute 
awareness of constituency preferences from 
session to session. Apparently, most assembly- 
men believe that the level of representation 
shown in Table 1 will bring success in the next 
election, whether a presidential one or not.44 
The fact that incumbent Democratic assembly- 
men, unlike their senate counterparts, are not 
more representative than Republican members 
of the lower chamber during the 1972 session 
supports this contention.45 

The relationship of roll-call voting and party 
position provides final support for the general 
thrust of our findings. As we noted earlier in 
Table 2, this relationship is quite high and 
constant across the four years of our study for 
both assemblymen and senators as a whole. 
When senators are divided into two classes, 
however, it becomes evident that they tend to 
be more disloyal to their party during election 
years (Table 3). For senators running in 1970, 
the partial correlation of roll-call voting and 
party is lowest in that year; similarly, it is 
lowest in 1972 for the class facing reelection in 
1972. Given our incomplete knowledge about 
the determinants of party position, any in- 
terpretation of these findings is tentative and 
exploratory.4© It would appear, nonetheless, 
that assemblymen have created a complex 
system whereby party position serves to further 


_ 44 The findings also may say something about the 
limits of representativeness, at least as political scien- 
tists have measured it. 


451n fact, they were slightly Jess representative. 
Correlations for Democrats and Republicans were 41 
and .44, respectively. 


46See footnote 4 for a discussion of the basic 
problem. An adequate test for constituency versus 
party influence would be to observe the relationship 
between party-roll-call voting correlations and con- 
stituency-roll-call voting correlations across the four 
years in each chamber. However, given the high 
correlations of party and roll-call voting, including the 
lack of variance thereof, we do not have the requisite 
data base. 


Table 3. Partial Correlations? of Party and 
Roll Call Behavior, by Senate Class, 
Contemporary Liberalism Dimension, 1970-73 





Senate Class 
Year 1968/1972 1970 
1970 82 71 
1971 83 85 
1972 67 90 
1973 82 85 





8The controlled variable is constituency opinion. 
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the reelection interests and needs of most 
members. However, senators, elected from 
more heterogeneous districts and typically dis- 
playing less concern for constituency opinions 
and preferences, have not developed this in- 
tricate system to the same extent. Consequent- 
ly, during election years, they find that the 
requisites of reelection necessitate a greater 
degree of party disloyalty. 


Concluding Comments 


Looking at the linkage between constituency 
preferences and a representative’s roll-call be- 
havior in terms of broad evaluative dimensions, 
we have found that the overall extent to which 
district opinion influences roll-call voting varies 
across three policy domains. On taxation and 
government administration, we found little 
relationship between constituency preferences 
and representatives’ roll-call behavior. Only on 
contemporary liberalism was district opinion an 
important determinant of roll-call voting. 

Utilizing a comparative and modified longi- 
tudinal analysis, we also found that the level of 
policy agreement is conditioned by the need of 
incumbents to win reelection. Particularly im- 
portant is the frequency with which this task 
must be faced. Assemblymen, who are elected 
for two-year terms and thus face a continuing 
electoral process, exhibited a relatively strong 
sensitivity to constituency opinion in both 
election and nonelection years. Because they 
already were attuned to the wishes of their 
districts, assemblymen did not display a greater 
sensitivity to constituency opinion when un- 
controllable events such as presidential cam- 
paigns took place. In contrast, senators, who 
are elected for four-year terms, exhibited a low 
level of representation in nonelection years, a 
level ‘which increased dramatically in election 
years. Senators, moreover, tended to compen- 
sate for any possible negative impact a presi- 
dential campaign might have on their own 
reelection success. Thus, senators running for 
reelection in presidential years were more repre- 
sentative than their counterparts who faced 
reelection in nonpresidential years. 

Emphasizing even further the impact of the 
frequency of elections on representativeness is 
the fact that assemblymen apparently have 
developed a complex system whereby party 
position generally reflects district preferences, 
at least for most members. Senators have not 
developed this system to the same extent, in 
part because they tend to ignore district prefer- 
ences in nonelection years. They they do face a 
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reelection year, therefore, they find it necessary 
to frequently bolt party lines. 


The finding that representatives are more 
loyal to the wishes and preferences of the 
represented when they face frequent elections 
brings us, full circle, back to the normative 
question mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper: should the preferences of the repre- 
sented be an important determinant of the 
behavior of the represented? Our Founding 
Fathers could not reach a consensus on this 
question 200 years ago, so they compromised; 
this compromise has affected greatly the char- 
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acter of nearly all legislative bodies in the 
United States. Today, supporters of the notion 
that representatives should be no more than 
delegates of those who sent them will take 
heart in the finding that frequent elections 
work to ensure representativeness by members 
of our lower chambers. Similarly, those who 
believe that representatives should pursue what 
they themselves believe to be in the best 
interest of the mass public may find consola- 
tion in the fact that members of most upper 
chambers face less frequent elections. The great 
compromise is as alive today as it was 200 years 
ago. 
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Systematic testing of Downsian voter rationality is accomplished using a computer simulation 
technique on the 1964 SRC voting survey. The simulation tests both the hypotheses predicting 
whether an individual will vote and for whom an individual will vote. To evaluate the results of the 
tests we develop a statistic analogous to Pearson’s r. This statistic measures the percentage 
improvement over a random guess technique. Utilizing this statistic, Downs explains 68.5 percent 
of the unexplained variance in the voters’ choices of party. Three alternative interpretations of the 
turnout decision are then considered, each premised on a different notion of how the costs of 
voting are distributed among the voters. Here we use an Engel Curve technique to develop the 
turnout decision and explain 92 percent of the variance. The importance of the various elements of 
the Downsian theory are evaluated and, in contrast to some recent conjectures, the probability of 
making a difference on the outcome of the election is shown to have an effect on the turnout 
decision. Finally, to determine the viability of the results, the SRC “6 factor” model is developed 


in an analogous fashion and used to predict both turnout and direction of vote. 


Operationalizing and testing theories are 
crucial steps in science. Until recently, a dearth 
of formal models in political science made it 
difficult for students of politics to concentrate 
on these activities. Even now after a number of 
formal theoretical arguments about politics 
have been developed,! systematic tests of these 
formal models have been slow to emerge.” 


*The research reported in this paper was supported 
by National Science Foundation Grant #GS—33490. 
Versions were presented at the annual meetings of the 
Public Choice Society (New Haven, 1974) and the 
oa Political Science Association (Chicago, 

We wish to express our gratitude to Samuel Popkin, 
who offered untiring assistance with statistical pro- 
cedures. Without his help, our work would have been 
considerably less sophisticated. We also are indebted 
to Lawrence Dodd, Robert Lineberry, Herbert Hirsch, 
and Elliot Zashin for their useful suggestions. 


lFor a survey and introduction to these theories, 
see William Riker and Peter Ordeshook, An Introduc- 
tion to Positive Political Theory (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1974), or Norman Frohlich and 
Joe A. Oppenheimer, Modern Political Economy 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1978). 


2Some efforts have been made to test these 
theories. Many of these tests are referenced in the 
footnotes of Frohlich and Oppenheimer, Modern 
Political Economy, and contained in the bibliography 
of Riker and Ordeshook, An Introduction. 


Voting was among the earliest subjects to be 
examined by formal political theorists,3 and 
the analysis of voting has remained a focal 
point of theoretical research in the field of 
political science. One of the first serious at- 
tempts to formalize a theory of voting is 
contained in Anthony Downs’ well-known 
work, An Economic Theory of Democracy. 
Given the central place of Downs’ work in this 
school of thought, it is surprising that little 
effort has been made to subject this theory to 
systematic empirical testing. 

This does not mean that there has been no 
attempt to test the Downsian model. A number 
of scholars have tested specific aspects of his 
work, especially those propositions relating to 
spatial competition.4 Other tests of Downs’ 
work focus on the salience of issues in the 
calculus of voting.> Most recently, Shaffer has 


3A review of most of these is contained in Frohlich 
and Oppenheimer, Modern Political Economy, Ch. 5. 


4A comprehensive summary of these hypotheses is 
contained in Riker and Ordeshook, An Introduction. 
Also see Peter Ordeshook, “The Spatial Theory of 
Elections: A Review and a Critique,” in Party Identifi- 
cation and Beyond, Ian Rudge, et al., ed. (London: 
Wiley, 1976), pp. 285-314. 


°For relevant examples consult David E. RePass, 
“Issue Salience and Party Choice,” American Political 
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conducted a pioneering test of the central 
aspects of the Downsian argument.®© Using the 
1964 presidential election data assembled by 
the Survey Research Center, Shaffer focuses on 
Downs’ ability to predict the behavior of the 
individual voter. 

This essay deals with the same basic issues 
and utilizes the same data base. Specifically, we 
ask how well Downs’ theory predicts individual 
voting or abstention and individual party 
preference. 


The Downsian Voter 


The Downsian model of voting rests squarely 
on the assumption that individual voters are 
rational: they evaluate available alternatives in 
terms of their benefits and costs. Specifically, 
Downs postulates that voters maximize their 
expected “utility” in making these calculations. 
That is, each voter discounts possible benefits 
and costs by (subjective) probabilities associ- 
ated with their receipt. These discounts are 
multiplicative. 

The alternatives available to each voter, asa 
voter, are apt to be highly restricted. To begin 
with, voters can choose to vote or to abstain. If 
they choose to cast a vote, they can choose 
which party, candidate, or side to support. 
Downs argues that rational voters will restrict 
their calculations to those potential benefits 
and costs of voting which are explicitly poli- 
tical. Thus: 


The political function of elections in a democ- 
racy, we assume, is to select a government. 
Therefore, rational behavior in connection with 
elections is behavior oriented toward this end 
and no other. Let us assume a certain man 
prefers party A for political reasons, but his 
wife has a tantrum whenever he fails to vote for 
party B. It is perfectly rational personally for 
this man to vote for party B if preventing his 
wife’s tantrums is more important to him than 
having A win instead of B. Nevertheless, in our 
model such behavior is considered irrational 
because it employs a political device for a 
nonpolitical purpose. 


Science Review, 65 (June 1971), 389—400, and John 
E. Jackson, “The Importance of Issues and Issue 
Importance in Presidential Elections: A Test of a 
‘Rational’ Model,” paper prepared for the annual 
meeting of the Public Choice Society, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, May 1972. 


SWilliam R. Shaffer, Computer Simulations of 
ote Behavior (London: Oxford University Press, 


Downs, p.'7. 
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Focusing on those benetits and costs which 
are specifically political, voters consider 
“streams of utility derived from government 
activity.” But not all government programs are 
relevant to the voting decision. The relevant 
benefits and costs for individual Downsian 
voters are those which arise from the dif- 
ferences perceived among the programs (or 
actions) offered by the parties (or candidates) 
in a given election. Specifically, voters must 
make future-oriented judgments concerning the 
utility income they would be likely to receive 
from each of the parties or candidates for 
whom they are permitted to vote. The resultant 
calculations are relatively straightforward when 
there are only two candidates for a single 
office. (In fact, this is the only case for which 
Downs develops his theory fully.)? Voters 
compare the programs they expect one side to 
carry out over the next election period with the 
programs they associate with the opposition. 
Thus: 


Each citizen in our model votes for the party he 
believes will provide him with a higher utility 
income than any other party during the coming 
election period. ... In a two-party system, this 
comparison can be set up as a simple subtrac- 
tion: 
E(UA 1) — EUR 41). 

The difference between these two expected 


utility incomes is the citizen’s expected party 
differential. $0 


But this procedure for comparing parties or 
candidates exhibits three inherent difficulties. 
First, the voter must employ some “rules of 
thumb” in order to project what candidates or 
parties are likely to do once they are in office. 
Downs suggests various techniques to deal with 
this problem, including both the utilization of 
current performance as an indicator or probable 
future behavior and the reliance upon trends.1 1 

Second, the expected party differential 
alone is not a sufficient basis for reaching 
reasonable decisions concerning whether to cast 
a vote or to abstain. After all, individual voters 
are aware that their vote is unlikely to make a 
difference in the outcome of the election. 


8Downs, p. 36. 


PIbid., Ch. 9 contains a brief sketch of the kinds of 
changes that would be required to extend the analysis 
to multisided races. 


10ibid., p. 39. In this formulation, t + 1 is the 
period of incumbency of the government to be 
elected, EU) symbolizes the expected value of U, and 
UA and UB are the utility streams flowing from the 
alternative governments. 


1 lbid., pp. 40—45. 
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Accordingly, the voter ‘‘must discount his party 
differential greatly before arriving at the value 
of voting correctly. This vote value is com- 
pounded from his estimates of his party dif- 
ferential and of the probability that his vote 
will be decisive.’!2 Thus, the value to any 
individual of voting (as opposed to abstaining) 
is extremely small, and it varies with the 
likelihood of the individual’s vote making a 
difference. 

Third, it is usually irrational to make in- 
formed voting decisions. For the costs of 
becoming informed are apt to be far greater 
than the benefits to be gained from “informed” 
voting. This is because the expected benefits 
from voting for the “best” party or candidate 
are discounted by the probability of one’s vote 
making a difference. Since these benefits are 
small there is only a small incentive to invest in 
information. Therefore, rational voters will 
avoid the costs of being well informed and look 
for cost-cutting ways of gathering information. 
For example: 


some rational men habitually vote for the same 
party in every election. In several preceding 
elections, they carefully informed themselves 
about all the competing parties, and all the 
issues of the moment; yet they always came to 
the same decision about how to vote. Therefore 
they have resolved to repeat this decision 
automatically without becoming well-informed, 
unless some catastrophe makes them realize it 
no longer expresses their best interests. 


Alternatively, individuals can avoid the costs 
of becoming fully informed by voting on the 
basis of some sort of “ideology”: 


The man who uses his ideology differential as a 
costsaver knows something about current 
affairs. But he does not know as much as a 
citizen using issues to make his decisions, 
because there are many more issues than 
philosophic axioms in politics. 

In summary, Downs’ party differential (dis- 
counted by the probability of making a dif- 
ference) is composed of observed differences 
between the parties on issues together with 
various surrogates for these issue differences. 
The resultant difference constitutes the total 
benefit of voting when voting is viewed as an 
attempt to determine the outcome of the 
election at hand. 

Bur Downs introduces a second function of 
voting. Specifically, he hypothesizes that an 


12Downs, p. 244. 
13Tbid., p. 85. 
14Tbid., p. 100. 
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individual’s benefits from the government are 
partially associated with the electoral process 
per se. Thus voting yields a benefit to the 
extent that it supports the democratic process: 
“Hence democracy is in one sense a reward for 
voting. We call the part of this reward the 
citizen receives at each election his long-run 
participation value.”1!5 The addition of this 
factor means that “the total return which a 
rational citizen receives from voting in a given 
election consists of his long-run participation 
value plus his vote value.”16 

In deciding whether or not to vote, rational 
individuals must compare this total benefit of 
voting with their estimate of the cost of voting. 
If the cost is less than the expected benefits, 
individuals will vote. If the estimated cost 
exceeds the expected benefits, they will ab- 
stain. This formula is sufficient.to guide the 
voting behavior of the rational individual. ! 

A flow chart summarizing this decision is set 
out in Figure 1. This chart outlines the calculus 
of the voter who perceives differences between 
the parties in a simple two-party electoral 
contest. In calculating a voter’s party dif- 
ferential, we subtract the utility the voter 
expects to receive from a Republican govern- 
ment from that expected of a Democratic one. 
Accordingly, a ‘“‘negative’ party differential 
indicates support for the Republicans, whereas 
a “positive” party differential indicates support 
for the Democrats. 


In addition, we can express the Downsian 
voter’s calculus in the form of an equation: 


(pı x |D|)+@2 xL)-—C=U (1) 


where: 


pı = the probability of an individual’s vote 
making a difference in the outcome of 
the election, 


1SDowns, p. 270. 
161bid. 


17There is one exception to this conclusion: when 
individuals have a large enough long-run participation 
value to make their vote value greater than their 
estimated cost of voting, though they perceive no 
significant differences between the parties. Downs 
assumes that such individuals will actually vote, and he 
includes a detailed discussion of tie-breaking proce- 
dures for such voters. Given our operationalizations, 
the number of individuals perceiving no differences 
between the parties is extremely small in the sample 
we use. In addition, it is not possible successfully to 
operationalize the tie-breaking procedures suggested 
by Downs on the basis of the SRC data. Therefore, we 
have chosen to ignore this issue in the work reported 
in this essay. 
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D = the expected party differential, 


Pa = the probability that one’s vote will 
make a difference in the “‘survival of the 
democratic, electoral system,” 


L = the long-run participation value, 
C= the cost of voting, and 


U = the net value an individual associates 
with voting, 


Whenever U > 0 in this equation, the individual 
will vote. 


Research Design 


With these ideas in mind, let us consider the 
data and procedures needed to test the Down- 
sian model. Ideally, we should have measures of 
each individual’s perceptions of: differences 
between the parties on relevant issues, the costs 
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of information, the attractiveness of party 
labels, the efficacy of voting, the value of the 
democratic system, and the cost of voting. The 
data should also include information concern- 
ing the actions of the individual in the election: 
whether one votes or abstains and, if one votes, 
the party or candidate chosen. Therefore, the 
data should stem from a panel study involving 
both preelection and postelection questions. 
Ideally, it should also involve a two-party 
contest for only one office. 

Unfortunately, there is a dearth of available 
data conforming to these requirements. Few 
elections involve only one office, and those that 
do have not been widely or deeply surveyed. 
The most extensive and systematic panel 
studies concerning electoral behavior are the 
SRC’s studies of postwar American presidential 
elections. These elections always involve many 
offices. Thus, voters who might abstain on the 
basis of the estimated benefits of voting in the 
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presidential race, may decide to turn out and 
cast a vote when they take the other contests 
into account. Furthermore, the surveys, which 
have not been designed to test theories based 
on the assumption of rationality, have substan- 
tive failings. For example, the questionnaires 
have never included explicit measures of the 
cost of voting. Similarly, though the surveys 
have included various indicators of party pref- 
erence, little attempt has been made to measure 
the strength of party preference. 


Despite these obvious difficulties, the SRC 
surveys are the best available source of voting 
data for tests of the Downsian model. Neverthe- 
less, not all SRC surveys are equally attractive 
for our purposes. Only in 1960, 1964, 1968, 
and 1972 did the survey instruments allow 
individuals to identify the issues they con- 
sidered of greatest importance. Yet these ques- 
tions are needed for a straightforward opera- 
tionalization of party differential. Furthermore, 
the 1968 election was a three-way contest, and 
the data from the 1972 survey became available 
only after this project was well underway (also 
the relevant questions were asked of only part 
of the 1972 sample). Hence, we use the 1964 
SRC survey. 


Our basic research strategy is to obtain 
measures of each of the component terms in 
Downs’ voting calculus (cf. equation 1). We 
then combine these measures in a computer 
simulation that approximates the hypothesized 
thought processes of the voter. Consequently, 
we predict (1) whether the individual will cast a 
vote or abstain, and (2) the party the individual 
will favor. Finally, we compare these predic- 
tions with the reported voting behavior of the 
same individuals. 


This research design is similar to the design 
employed by Shaffer. He also used a computer 
simulation of the voters in the 1964 SRC 
survey. As a test of the Downsian model, 
however, Shaffer’s analysis falls short in two 
critical ways. First, his operationalizations of 
several of the major theoretical terms in the 
Downsian model are fundamentally flawed. 
Second, given both the simultaneous oc- 
currence of several electoral contests and the 
absence of any direct measure of the cost of 
voting in the SRC data, it is necessary to 
augment the methodology of computer simula- 
tion to test the Downsian model. 


Shaffer’s operationalizations leave a great 
deal to be desired at a number of points. For 
example, he operationalizes the cost of voting 
by measuring the amount of information an 
individual acquires: the greater the information, 
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the higher the cost.!8 But this certainly bears 
little or no resemblance to Downs’ concept of 
the cost of voting. It may well be (as Shaffer 
argues) that the total cost of the information 
individuals acquire is proportional to the 
amount of information they obtain. But to 
argue that the cost of information constitutes a 
barrier to voting flies directly in the face of the 
Downsian conclusion that it is often rational to 
vote in relative ignorance. This confusion of 
participation costs with information costs casts 
doubt on all of Shaffer’s conclusions concern- 
ing the issue of voter turnout. Thus, it is not 
surprising that the principal failing of Shaffer’s 
simulation of the Downsian model is its inabili- 
ty to predict abstentions accurately: his simula- 
tion predicts 610 abstentions while only 282 of 
the 1352 individuals in his sample failed to cast 
a vote. As Shaffer himself puts it, “The 
percentage predicted to abstain is wildly incor- 
rect.”!9 Similarly, it is not surprising that the 
removal of this (faulty) measure of the cost of 
voting from the simulation leads to improved 
results.29 


Other features of Shaffers opera- 
tionalizations are also unfortunate. To take 
another example, Shaffer relies primarily on the 
question concerning the expected impact of the 
election on the individual’s personal finances to 
measure the differences between the parties or 
candidates.2! Conceptually, this leads to seri- 
ous problems. It leaves out much of what 
Downs had in mind in developing the concept 
of party differential. Even more importantly, 
less than half of the individuals indicated that 
party differences would have an impact on their 
personal finances. That is, the majority of the 
individuals in the sample did not perceive any 
significant differences between the parties with 
respect to the principal indicator Shaffer uses 
to measure party differential. On the other 
hand, in the case of those individuals who did 
perceive (even marginal) differences between 
the parties on the finance factor, Shaffer’s 
simulation fails to give any weight to all other 
indications of issue positions. Hence, he places 
an arbitrarily narrow interpretation on the 
self-interest of 504 individuals, a procedure that 
cuts directly against Downs’ position on the 
issue of self-interest.272 Under the circum- 


si 18Shaffer, Computer Simulations, pp. 58, 77, and 


19Tbid., p. 84. 
2OTbid., pp. 88—94. 
2 lbid., p. 70. 


22Downs, in contrast, asserts, “There can be no 
simple identification of ‘acting for one’s own greatest 
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stances, we believe it is more in keeping with 
Downs’ model to combine a measure of the 
“financial factor” with indicators of other issue 
positions for an operationalization of party 
differential. 

Problems of operationalization, however, do 
not constitute the only shortcoming of Shaf- 
fer’s tests of the Downsian model. Any reason- 
able procedure designed to overcome the lack 
of empirical indicators of the cost of voting by 
introducing well-specified assumptions makes it 
necessary to go beyond the basic simulation 
techniques that Shaffer employs. Specifically, 
we have found it necessary to use regression 
techniques as a supplement to simulation to 
achieve a systematic test of the Downsian 
model. The exact reasons underlying this con- 
clusion will become clear as we lay out the 
details of our tests below. 

Summing up, while Shaffer has initiated an 
important line of analysis, his work does not 
constitute a clearcut or systematic test of 
Downs’ theory. Accordingly, there is no reason 
to conclude that his mediocre results have 
much significance for the validity or relevance 
of the Downsian theory. 


Operationalizing the Model 


Much has been written about the process of 
operationalization; philosophers of science have 
been particularly articulate in their discussions 
of this subject. In operationalizing Downs’ 
variables we have tried to follow proposals put 
forward originally by Carnap and espoused 
more recently by Hempel among others.*3 The 
essential idea is to replace theoretical terms 
with partial substitutes, to serve as surrogates 
for the theoretical terms under specified test 
conditions. 


Calculation of Party Differential (D). Opera- 
tionally, an individual’s party differential is 
composed of five separate factors, designated 
symbolically as follows: I(1), (2), I(3), F, and 
P. The first three factors represent the individu- 
al’s perceptions and evaluations of the three 
most important issues in the campaign. The F 
factor stands for the individual’s estimate of the 


benefit’ with selfishness in the narrow sense because 


self-denying charity is often a great source of benefit 
to oneself. Thus our model leaves room for altruism in 
ee. its basic reliance upon the self-interest axiom” 


23Carl G. Hempel, “The Theoretician’s Dilemma,” 
in Aspects of Scientific Explanation (New York: Free 
Press, 1965), esp. pp. 187—89. 
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financial implications of the election for his (or 
her) family, and the P factor represents the 
individual’s (discounted) party identification. 
These factors are employed to measure the 
perceived impact of the election on welfare. 


1. The Most Important Issues: I(1}, H2), 
and I(3). Respondents are asked to indicate 
what they feel are the first, second, and third 
most important problems the government 
should attend to (SRC variables 36, 41, and 
46). Respondents are also asked what degree of 
concern they have about each of these issues 
(SRC variables 37, 42 and 47), and which party 
is most likely to do what is best for them on 
each issue (SRC variables 40, 45, and 50).24 
These responses form the basis of variables I(1) 
to I(3) as they enter into individuals’ calcula- 
tions of their party differential. 

The responses enter into the individual’s 
calculations in the following way: 


a. Each issue, W(i), is given an a priori weight- 
ing, w(i), designed to reflect the relative 
importance of that issue. The most impor- 
tant issue identified is given the highest 
weight, the least important issue the lowest. 
The values assigned are: 


W(1) = 4; W(2) = 3; W(3) =2. 


b. The individual’s degree of concern regarding 
each issue (variables 37, 42, and 47) is then 
represented by a weight C(i), where the 
highest articulated concern is given the 
highest weight, and the lowest degree of 
concern the lowest weight: 


Ci) = 1 Gf the respondent indicates extreme 
worry), 

C(i) = .5 (if the respondent indicates (s)he is 
fairly worried), 

C(i) = .2 (if the respondent indicates (s)he is 
just interested). 


c. Individuals’ estimations as to which party is 
better for them on each issue are repre- 
sented by P(i), where: 


24 An unfortunate failing of the SRC survey instru- 
ment is that respondents are not asked which candi- 
date, rather than which party, is preferable on each 
issue. Recent research indicates that the agreement 
between preferred candidate and preferred party is not 
so great as to render the issue trivial. See the 
discussion of party and candidate images in Samuel L. 
Popkin, John W. Gorman, Charles Phillips and Jeffrey 
A. Smith, “comment: What Have You Done for Me 
Lately?: Toward an Investment Theory of Voting,” 
American Political Science Review, 70 (September 
1976), 779—805. 
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Pi) = 1 (if the respondent believes the 
Democrats are better on issue i), 

P(i) = —1 (if the respondent believes the 
Republicans are better on issue i). 


d. Each issue enters into respondents’ calcu- 
lations of their expected party differential as 
the product of these three terms. Thus: 


IG) = WHCWP). 


2. Personal Finances Factor (F). Respondents 
are asked whether they believe the election’s 
outcome will affect their financial situation 
and, if so, to indicate which party is preferred 
(SRC variable 133). This factor is then assigned 
a value by multiplying a respondent’s estimate 
of the election’s financial impact by a party 
directionality indicator (identical to P(i) 
above). If respondent sees very important dif- 
ferences between the parties in these terms 
(responses 10 and 70), F is weighted 7; if 
important differences (responses 20 and 60), 
the weight is 4; if minor differences (responses 
30 and 50), F is weighted 1.5. 


3. Party Identification {P}. As indicated 
above, Downs asserts that voters will often find 
it rational to stay uninformed about the issues 
in a campaign. In the absence of issue-oriented 
information voters can use cost-saving shortcuts 
such as party labels to decide their voting 
preferences. Downs would argue that the less 
issue information voters have, the more im- 
portant is party identification in their voting 
decision. To operationalize this notion, we 
constructed an index to reflect the amount of 
the voter’s information. This index was em- 
ployed to measure the impact of party attach- 
ment on the voter. The more information, the 
more discounted a voter’s party identification 
was in the equation predicting voting.25 

The party identification score is based on 
each respondent’s subjective party identifica- 
tion (SRC variable 146). Voters’ responses to 
this question are given values from +3 (strong 
Democrat) to 0 (independent) to —3 (strong 
Republican). The individual’s party identifica- 
tion score is then multiplied by an information 
factor so that the more information the respon- 
dent has, the smaller the product of party score 


25 Alternative operationalizations of this effect are 
possible. It would be feasible to increase the weight of 
issues to reflect increased information or to combine 
this approach with an information discount on party 
identification. Although we focus exclusively on the 
discount of party identification in our basic model, we 
have undertaken some tests employing alternative 
operationalizations for this factor. 
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and information. The information factor is 
operationalized as the respondent’s average 
score on the media usage variables, with re- 
sponses weighted as follows: 


1. newspapers (variable 279): “How often 
did you read newspaper articles about the 
election?’’—regularly = 4, often = 3, from 
time to time = 2, once in a great while = 
1, reads no newspapers = 0; 


2. radio (variable 281): “How many pro- 
grams about the campaign did you listen 
to?”—good many = 4, several = 2.5, just 
one of two = 1, none = 0; 


3. magazines (variable 282): “How many 
magazine articles about the cam- 
paign. .. ?”’—same as radio; 


4. television (variable 284): “How many TV 
programs about the campaign. . . ?”~— 
same as radio. 


The average media score divided by four is then 
subtracted from 1 in calculating the informa- 
tion factor. That is, the information factor = (1 
— % average media score). The party identifica- 
tion factor (P) is then operationalized as the 
product of the party identification score and 
the information factor. 


4. Party Differential {D}. An individual’s 
party differential (D) is the sum of the five 
factors described above: 


3 
D= 2% IG)+FH+P. 


i=1 


(2) 


The sign of the party differential is used to 
predict the direction of individuals’ votes, i.e., 
the party or candidate they will favor. 

At this point, let us compare this opera- 
tionalization of party differential with the 
standard set forth at the beginning of this 
section for the evaluation of any operationaliza- 
tion. It would seem certain that any individual 
who notes differences between the parties along 
the dimensions tapped by the operationaliza- 
tion will have a perceived party differential. But 
this observation glosses over several important 
issues. For example, any given individual may 
be concerned about other dimensions, un- 
tapped by this operationalization. Furthermore, 
individuals may well differ among themselves 
concerning the “proper” weights for the factors 
included in party differential. Perhaps most 
importantly, the SRC’s survey data has no 
indicator of the size of perceived differences 
between the parties on any of the three most 
important issues. Therefore, our operationaliza- 
tion of party differential neither guarantees 
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that all party differences perceived by individu- 
als will be measured under test conditions nor 
insures against the ascription of some party 
differential where none actually exists. 


Discounting Party Differential. To measure 
discounted party differential, each respondent’s 
expected party differential is multiplied by a 
term representing the voter’s estimated proba- 
bility that the vote will make a difference. 
Discounting factors were computed from the 
respondents’ estimates of the closeness of the 
election (SRC variable 19) on the basis of a 
procedure outlined in the Appendix. Higher 
subjective probabilities of making a difference 
are ascribed to individuals who think the 
election will be close than to those who feel the 
election will be one-sided. The specific prob- 
abilities employed are set forth in the Appen- 
dix. Since there is no a priori scale on which to 
measure the cost of voting, it is the ratios 
between these probabilities and not their abso- 
lute size which is relevant to our concerns. 

Individuals’ expected party differentials are 
simply the product of their expected party 
differential and their probability estimate of 
making a difference: 


3 
pıx D=p, [ > I(i)+F +P]. 


i=1 


(3) 


Long-Run Participation Value (L). 


1. In operationalizing this term, we used 
SRC variables 390—393: the respondent’s feel- 
ings as to how much attention the government 
pays to what the people think, how much 
political parties and having elections make the 
government pay attention, and how much 
attention members of Congress pay to the 
people who elect them. We constructed an 
index from these variables where the value of 
the index is the respondent’s average score on 
the questions answered and where the answers 
are: a good deal = 2, some = 1, and not much = 


2. To compute a discounted version of 
long-run participation value, it would be neces- 
sary to weight this index by an individual’s 
subjective estimate of the likelihood that one’s 
vote will make a difference in saving the 
democratic system. Since there is no indicator 
of this factor in the SRC survey data, no 
individualized values for this discount factor 
were available. The best that could be done was 
to assign the same discount factor to each 
individual. But if each individual has the same 
discount, the absolute size of this discount 
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serves merely as a weighting of the long-run 
participation value vis-a-vis discounted party 
differential. Nevertheless, since some starting 
weight was needed for our tests, voters were 
assigned a factor of 1/70,000,000 to discount 
their effect on saving the system. The relative 
size of this discount (versus the probability of 
making a difference to the outcome of the 
vote) determines the relative weights of party 
differential and citizen duty in the voter’s 
decision to vote or abstain. 


Vote Value. Vote value is simply the sum of the 
absolute value of the discounted party dif- 
ferential (pı x D) and long-run participation 
value (p x L). 


Cost of Voting and Turnout Predictions. Once 
vote value is computed from the data, the 
prediction of whether or not individuals will 
vote follows from a comparison of their vote 
value and their cost of voting. Unfortunately, 
there is no information on the cost of voting in 


-the 1964 election study. Therefore, to make 


predictions about voting, we introduce assump- 
tions about the cost of voting. Specifically, we 
work with three different assumptions about 
the cost of voting: (1) all individuals have an 
equal cost of voting; (2) the cost of voting is 
randomly distributed among voters and this 
distribution is flat; and (3) the cost of voting is 
randomly distributed among voters and this 
distribution is lognormal. Both the operational 
meaning and the empirical implications of each 
of these assumptions are discussed in detail as 
they are brought into the analysis in later 
sections of this article. 


The Basic Model’s Predictions 


As indicated above, the two most immediate 
predictions of Downs’ model are whether given 
individuals will actually vote and which party 
they will support. Equations 1 and 2, composed 
of the independent variables I, F, P, L, and the 
probability discount (efficacy), generate these 
predictions. Table 1 compares the predicted 
and actual party preferences of individuals. 


As an initial indication of the accuracy of 
the model, notice that 924 of the 1,067 
individuals’ predicted preferences correspond to 
their actual preferences. The model is correct 
on 86.6 percent of the individuals. But to 
evaluate the model, we should compare the 
model’s predictive accuracy with the accuracy 
of a random guess technique. Such a technique 
would use the percentages of actual Democratic 
and Republican preferences to predict individu- 
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al preferences (randomly). Using these mar- 
ginals one would predict an individual to prefer 
the Republicans with a probability of .307 (the 
percentage of actual Republicans in the sample) 
and the Democrats with a probability of .693. 
The technique would lead to 57.4 percent 
correct predictions. Thus, the model’s predic- 
tions are better than predictions based on 
random use of the marginals. But how much 
better than random are our predictions? In this 
instance the model correctly predicts 29.2 
percent more of the total cases than the 
random prediction does. To reflect this we can 
develop a statistic (hereafter called R**), repre- 
senting how much better than random the 
model predicts. The general formulation of the 
statistic is as follows: 


% correctly % correctly 


predicted — predicted 
by model by random 
R*2 = : 
100% — %correctly 
predicted 
by random 


We will employ R** throughout this article. In 
the case discussed in this paragraph, for exam- 
ple, the Downsian model correctly predicts the 
preferences of 86.6 percent of the individuals 
and explains 68.5 percent of the random 
predictor’s errors. 

But, as indicated above, it is possible to 
utilize additional tests of the predictive accura- 
cy of the Downsian model of voting. Two basic 
sources of error exist in any experiment: 
inaccuracy of measurement and faulty oper- 
ationalizations. The latter can lead to the 
omission of important data and the former to 
distortion of the data. A few simple assump- 
tions about the distribution of these errors and 
missing data make it possible to perform an 
additional, indirect test of the Downsian model. 
If the size of these errors (measured in terms of 
their importance relative to existing party 
differentials) is uncorrelated with existing party 
differentials and distributed randomly (in a 
specified fashion) with respect to its pro-Demo- 
cratic and pro-Republican content, we can 
derive some testable implications about the 
errors in our simulation. 


Assume first that the distribution of errors 
and unrecorded information over the Demo- 
cratic-Republican continuum is flat. This means 
that there is an equal likelihood of a given bit 
of missing information being neutral, mildly 
pro-Democratic or Republican, moderately so, 
substantially so, or sufficiently pro-Democratic 
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or Republican to outweigh the impact of all 
other factors combined. Assuming that the size 
of a given error cannot be greater than the 
maximum party differential that can occur in 
our simulation, we can make the following 
prediction about errors. The lower an individu- 
al’s party differential as measured by our data, 
the greater the probability that missing data 
will change that individual’s party preference. 
Thus the lower an individual’s party dif- 
ferential, the greater is the probability that the 
simulation will yield an erroneous prediction of 
the individual’s party preference. Moreover, this 
tendency should be linear. If we group voters 
into deciles in terms of increasing absolute 
values of their party differentials and examine 
the simulation’s predictions concerning party 
preference across these groups, we should find 
the accuracy of the model’s predictions increas- 
ing in a linear fashion as we move to groups 
with higher party differentials. 

To test this prediction, we performed a 
linear regression on the relevant data. This test 
produced a positive relationship with r = .7699 
(r? = 5927). 

Note, however, that alternative assumptions 
about the distribution of errors of differing 
sizes can be used. For example, another as- 
sumption (suggested by its frequent occurrence 
in important econometric models) is based on 
the supposition that the distribution of sizes of 
the bits of unrecorded information is lognormal 
with respect to the party differential con- 
tinuum. The use of this bridge principle leads to 
the conclusion that the relationship between 
increasing absolute value of party differential 
and the accuracy of the simulation’s predictions 
of party preferences should be logarithmic. This 
means that the relationship between the loga- 
rithm of the absolute value of party differential 
and percent correct predictions should be 
linear. The execution of this test in a fashion 
similar to that described in the preceding 
paragraphs yields a positive relationship with a 
Pearson’s r of .9064 (r* = .8216). 

Both these results lend credence to the 
Downsian model as we have operationalized it. 
Which of the assumptions about the shape of 
the distribution of unrecorded data is more 
descriptively accurate is an interesting question. 
Though the analysis reported here does not 
allow a definitive conclusion, it tentatively 
suggests that the lognormal distribution is more 
accurate. 

Although the model and the data permit an 
immediate test of the prediction of voters’ 
party preferences, no such immediate test of 
turnout is permitted. The difficulty stems from 
the absence (in the survey) of a measure of the 
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cost of voting. Without such a measure we 
cannot predict whether or not a given individu- 
al will turn out. The Downsian hypothesis, after 
all, bases the turnout decision on a comparison 
of vote value and cost (equation 1). 

In the absence of an independent measure of 
cost, we have to introduce some assumption 
about the distribution of costs among the 
voters to generate predictions about turnout. If 
cost is randomly distributed relative to vote 
value, then the higher an individual’s vote value, 
the more likely it is to exceed that individual’s 
cost of voting. Thus the individual is more 
likely to turn out to vote. Using this argument, 
we can generate predictions of turnout by 
introducing particular distributions of cost over 
the sample. We tested three different assump- 
tions about the distribution of costs: (1) the 
case in which everyone is assumed to have the 
same cost of voting, (2) the case in which every 
cost (from zero to a cost equal to the highest 
possible vote value) is equally probable, and (3) 
the case in which cost of voting is assumed to 
be lognormally distributed relative to vote 
value. Each of these generates a different set of 
predictions about who will vote. We can then 
compare the predictive accuracy of the model 
under each of these assumptions. 

The theory predicts that individuals will vote 
if, and only if, their vote value exceeds their 
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cost of voting. If we assume that everyone in 
the sample has an identical voting cost (C), 
those individuals with a vote value greater than 
C can be predicted to vote, and those below to 
abstain. Thus, if X percent of the electorate 
doesn’t vote, then they are the individuals 
whose values are in the bottom X percent of 
the vote-value distribution. To test this we can 
rank-order the individuals in ascending order 
according to their vote values; set the cost of 
voting equal to the vote value of the individual 
at the X percent level of the vote-value ranking; 
and predict that those above the individual will 
turn out and those below will abstain.2© In our 
sample, 1,000 of the 1,100 registered voters or 
90.9 percent voted in 1964.27 The procedure 
outlined above therefore set the cost of voting 


26 Actually, to eliminate an indeterminate predic- 
tion with respect to that one individual, the cost of 
voting is set just above that individual's vote value and 
below that of the next higher individual in the rank 
ordering. 


27The sample size here is larger than that used in 
predictions of party preference; in our analysis of 
party preference, we dropped individuals with D = O 
for whom we could not make predictions. Other 
fluctuations in sample size stem from similar con- 
siderations. 


Table 1. Predicting Party Preference 


Individual’s Predicted Party Preference 


Individual’s Actual 
Party Preference Row’s % 
Republican Democratic of Sample 
Republican 268 60 30.7 
Democratic 83 656 69.3 
N = 1067 
% correctly predicted by model = 86.6 
% correctly predicted by random = 57.4 
R*2 = 685 
Table 2. Testing the Basic Model’s Turnout Predictions with A Priori Weights 
and Different Assumptions About Cost of Voting Distributions 
Assumptions re Cost of Voting Distributions 
3 
1 2 Lognormal Cost 
Equal Cost - Flat Cost Distribution Engle 
Assumption Distribution Curve Analysis 
R*2 -0650 inapplicable inapplicable 
r inapplicable .8891 .9206 
r? inapplicable .7905 .8474 
Range of turnout rates 
over vote value range 00 — 1.00 74.1% — 98.1% 74.1% — 98.1% 


(only 2 categories) 


4Using only 8 points because the top 30 percent of the vote-value scale was collapsed due to small n’s. 
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between the vote values for individuals 100 and 
101 from the bottom. 

When all individuals from 101 up are pre- 
dicted to turn out and ali below are predicted 
to abstain, we obtain predictions that are 84.6 
percent correct. Although on the face of it this 
might appear to be a substantial result, the 
skewed distribution of voters and nonvoters 
calls the strength of these predictions into 
question. For if we were to predict turnout on 
the basis of a random prediction based on the 
marginals, we could predict 83.5 percent of the 
sample correctly. This yields an R** of only 
.065. In other words, using the equal cost 
assumption, we can explain only 6.5 percent of 
the cases left unexplained by a random estimate 
based on the marginals (see Table 2). 

This poor result calls into question the 
descriptive accuracy and acceptability of the 
“equal cost” assumption. It is unlikely that all 
individuals bear the same cost of voting. More- 
over, that assumption requires that we break 
the sample into two groups and predict turnout 
rates in those two groups. This dichotomy loses 
a great deal of information. The other two 
assumptions of random cost distribution do not 
impose this dichotomy upon our predictions 
and permit more powerful tests. 

What happens when we assume that voters 
have an equal probability of any cost (i.e., a flat 
distribution)? Now Downs hypothesizes that 
the probability of a given voter’s turning out is 
the same as the probability of the voter’s vote 
value exceeding the cost of voting. The higher 
the vote value, the greater the probability that 
the voter will turn out. Equal increments in 
vote value should yield equal increments in 
probability of turnout. Given this assumption, 
voters can be ranked in order of increasing vote 
value and broken into deciles of increasing vote 
value. Each higher decile of vote value should 
have a higher turnout rate. If the individuals 
were evenly distributed over the range of vote 
values, we could predict a linear relationship 
between the mean vote value in each decile and 
the turnout rate in each decile. Unfortunately, 
the situation is complicated by the normal 
distribution of individuals across the range of 
vote values and by a scarcity of individuals at 
the high end of the range. In particular, the top 
three deciles together contain only 53 individu- 
als. Thus, to insure a sufficient number of 
individuals in each category these three deciles 
were collapsed into one, and the prediction of 
turnout was based on an eight-point fit. 

We regressed the mean vote value in each 
category against the percentage turnout in each 
category to test for the linear relationship 
between vote value and turnout rate. The 
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results are displayed in Table 2. The Pearson’s r 
is .889 (r? = .791), which indicates a substantial 
relationship between vote value and turnout. 
Moreover, the range of the mean tumout rates 
across the vote value categories is 74.1 to 98.1 
percent, indicating a relatively strong relation- 
ship. Thus, the introduction of a seemingly 
more realistic distribution of costs produces a 
prediction in which 79.1 percent of the vari- 
ance in turnout rates is explained. Notice that 
using the best random predictor (i.e., predicting 
the mean turnout rate) in the flat distribution 
model would yield an r? of .00. Thus, the r? of 
-791 can be favorably compared with the R*? 
of .065 of the equal cost model. Although one 
could argue that the results of this test are not 
directly comparable to the results of the equal 
cost assumption because of the different sta- 
tistical tools used, it is clear that the flat 
distribution of cost model yields predictions 
that are substantially more in agreement with 
the facts. Consequently, the flat distribution of 
cost model can be interpreted as disconfirma- 
tion of the equal cost assumption. 

But just as we were led to question the 
descriptive accuracy of the equal cost model, it 
is possible to raise questions about the flat cost 
distribution assumption. As an alternative as- 
sumption about the distribution of costs, we 
can consider the predictions that would be 
generated by assuming costs to be distributed in 
a lognormal fashion.?® If we assume that costs 


284 technique called Engel Curve analysis has been 
developed in econometrics to deai with decision 
problems analogous to the problem of whether or not 
to vote. The economic problem for which this 
technique was developed is the prediction of house- 
hold purchases of consumer durables. The household’s 
decision is assumed to be a function of household 
income. Each household is assumed to have some 
income threshhold level for the purchase of the 
durable. If the household’s income exceeds the income 
threshhold level, the household is predicted to pur- 


chase the durable. This technique permits the formula- 
tion of probabilistic predictions regarding the house- 
hold’s purchase of the item. For a given probabilistic 
distribution of income level thresholds, the probabili- 
ty that a given household will purchase the item is 
calculated as the probability that its income is above 
the income threshold; level. Empirically it has been 
found that the best predictions are obtained when 
income threshold levels are assumed to be distributed 
lognormally and independently of income. This as- 
sumption yields the prediction that the relationship 
between the log of income and probability of purchase 
is linear. 

With respect to the question of voter tumout, we 
can adapt the assumptions of this model by letting 
cost play the role of income threshold levels and 
letting vote value play the role of income. For a good 
discussion of the nature of Engel Curve analysis see J. 
S. Kramer, Empirical Econometrics (New York: North 
Holland, 1971), Ch. 3. 
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of voting are independent of vote value and 
lognormally distributed, we can perform a log 
transformation of the vote value scale and 
break the scale into deciles as before. We can 
then predict a positive linear relationship be- 
tween the mean in each decile of logged vote 
value and the probability of voting. The results 
of performing these operations are reported in 
Table 2. The regression yields strong con- 
firmatory results. Pearson’s r and r? are .921 
and .847 respectively. Almost 85 percent of the 
variance is explained. Since random predictions 
in this case would have yielded an r? of .00, we 
conclude that utilizing our a priori weights and 
a lognormal distribution of costs assumption, 
our simulation corroborates the Downsian mod- 
el’s predictions of turnout.?? 

The results of the tests so far allow us to 
draw a number of conclusions. First, with 
regard to party direction, the Downsian model 
as operationalized performs sufficiently well 
(R*2 = .685) to justify confidence in further 
use of the basic model. Secondly, our bridge 
assumption of an equal cost of voting for each 
voter seems both empirically limited and a poor 
predictor when coupled with our model (R*? = 
.065). Its preliminary rejection seems war- 
ranted. Thirdly, the assumption of a flat dis- 
tribution of costs yields better predictions of 
turnout than the equal cost assumption (r? = 
.791). But the analysis assuming a lognormal 
distribution of costs performs better still in 
predicting turnout (r? = .847) leading us to 
believe that it is a better description of the 
actual cost distribution. Accordingly, we tenta- 
tively accept this assumption concerning the 
distribution of costs. 


Further Considerations 


The tests reported in the preceding section 
lend support to many aspects of the Downsian 
model of individual voting behavior. Neverthe- 
less, these results may fail to convince the 
reader of the utility of the Downsian model. 
After all, some models may do equally well or 
even better in predicting the directionality of 
the vote with comparable data? and others 
may do better predicting turnout. But to 
denigrate the importance of the Downsian 


2°The high correlation obtained here suggests that 
it would be desirable to conduct independent tests of 
the assumption that voting costs are distributed 
lognormally. 

30See, for example, Stanley Kelley, Jr. and Thad 
W. Mirer, “The Simple Act of Voting,” American 
Political Science Review, 68 (June 1974), 572-91. 
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model for these reasons would be to miss one 
of the main points of this study. The model 
tested here makes both kinds of predictions. 
Therefore, it is a more falsifiable (or powerful) 
theoretical construct than any collection of ad 
hoc hypotheses designed to “explain” a single 
data set. Moreover, the Downsian model rests 
on explicit behavioral assumptions (e.g., ra- 
tionality) which have testable implications in 
other contexts. Accordingly, Downs’ model of 
individual voting behavior fits into a broader 
framework and permits cumulative progress. 

Nevertheless, a series of questions about the 
Downsian model and the testing procedures we 
have employed remains. First, do changes in the 
parametric weights of the variables affect the 
accuracy of the predictions? Second, can some 
proper subset of the variables in the model 
predict as well as or better than the full model? 
If so, does simplicity demand the acceptance of 
this subset in preference to the complete 
Downsian model? Third, does the model pre- 
dict equally well for all subgroups of individu- 
als? If it does not, either the Downsian model 
itself is rendered suspect, or we must question 
the generality of the operationalizations. 


Adjusting Parametric Weights. The specific val- 
ues assigned to the variables in our a priori 
model rest on judgments that are ultimately 
arbitrary. Therefore, they are subject to serious 
question and could possibly be changed to 
increase the model’s predictive accuracy. In- 
deed, given the aggregation problems associated 
with a model of this sort, even the ordinal 
properties of the variables’ weights can be 
questioned.’ 1 


31To see this consider the following illustration. 
There is no a priori justification for assigning a 
stronger explanatory role to one voter’s response that 


(s)he is a “strong party identifier” than to another’s 
response that (s)he is a “weak party identifier.” In 
fact, there are significant variations in language usage 
among ethnic and other subgroups in American 
society. Members of some subgroups may be prone to 
overstatements and the use of strong language to 
describe what are actually rather weak preferences 
(the stereotype of the brash Texan comes to mind in 
this connection). Members of other groups may 
characteristically understate strong preferences (the 
stereotype of the taciturn Vermonter constitutes an 
example). Such phenomena may be nonrandomly 
distributed with respect to the variable labeled party 
identification in our model. To take an extreme 
example, if all and only Texans were in reality weak 
party identifiers and all and only Vermonters were 
actually strong party identifiers, then weightings on 
this variable derived from the statements of respon- 
dents would be in exactly the wrong order. To the 
extent that weaker versions of such phenomena are 
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Since there are, in principle, an unlimited 
number of possible parametric weights, in the 
absence of theoretical arguments, it seems to us 
that justification for any set must rest on the 
criterion of empirical fit. Unfortunately, even 
this criterion is ambiguous in the case at hand. 
We have already employed three different 
indices of empirical fit: R** to measure the 
= accuracy of predictions about party direction, 
the analysis of errors in the party-direction 
predictions, and the analysis of predictions 
regarding turnout. It is difficult to find adjust- 
ments in parametric. weights which improve 
prediction along all three of these dimensions 
simultaneously. 

Even more striking, there exists no practical 
statistical technique to estimate best weights 
for the parameters which would maximize 
predictive accuracy. In particular, note that 
regression is not an appropriate technique to 
generate parametric weights that maximize the 
number of correct predictions.. To see this, 
consider how the regression technique operates 
when the dependent variable is binary. Regres- 
sion minimizes the aggregate difference be- 
tween predicted values and actual values. In 
fact, maximization of the number of correct 
predictions is not considered in this model. This 
means that a regression to predict direction of 
the vote would generate coefficients to group 
Democratic voters as close to one another as 
possible and would do the same for Republican 
voters. Ideally, the regression would attempt to 
assign coefficients to give all Democratic voters 
a single numerical party differential and all 
Republican voters another numerical party dif- 
ferential. As a technique for adjusting 
parameter weights in the Downsian model, 
then, regression has two important defects. It 
distorts the underlying theory which presumes 
voters to have different party differentials, and 
it maximizes the wrong thing. 

Moreover, we were unable to find any other 
feasible technique which could do better than 
regression in adjusting parameter weights. Cer- 
tain linear programming models are applicable 
in principle, but their costs are prohibitive 
(estimates ran as high as several solid days of 
computer time). No systematic “‘best fit” tech- 
nique appears available. 

Nevertheless, to get some indication of the 
model’s sensitivity to changes in parametric 
weights, several of them were adjusted in an ad 


present in our data set the ordinal properties of the 


weights assigned. to the variables in the model are 
suspect. 
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hoc fashion. The predictions resulting from 
these changes can be compared with those 
obtained using the a priori weights. Since the 
range of possible adjustments is limitless, we 
have had to- be extremely selective in pre- 
liminary sensitivity testing. However, initial 
tests do permit several conclusions. 

Improvements are definitely possible, at 
least within the data set employed in this study. 
(To establish the status of these improvements 
it would be necessary to use them compara- 
tively in the context of at least one other data 
set.) Manipulations of the relative weights of 
party differential and long-run participation 
value, of the efficacy intervals, or of issue 
importance can produce marginal improve- 
ments along some of the dimensions of em- 
pirical fit. Combining adjustments also permits 
slight improvements. 

On the other hand, our preliminary tests 
suggest that the ordinal properties of the scales 
are less open to improvement. Thus, all re- 
versals of the efficacy scale (i.e., giving people a 
higher incentive to vote as they perceive the 
election to be more one-sided) produced de- 
teriorations in empirical fit. Similarly, inverting 
the information scale led to a marked worsen- 
ing of predictive results. At the same time, 
marginal changes in both of these scales which 
preserved their ordinal characteristics produced 
little change in the empirical fit of the model. 


Simplified Models. To determine whether a 
simplified version of the model might yield 
equally good or even better predictions, we 
carried out two kinds of tests in a preliminary 
fashion. One type involved comparing predic- 
tions derived from the use of single variables 
with those stemming from the full Downsian 
model. The other type focused on the omission 
of single variables and its effect on predictions 
of both the directionality of votes and turnout. 

Unfortunately, it proved difficult to make 
direct comparisons between the results emerg- 
ing from these manipulations and the results 
reported earlier. Though single variables some- 
times yielded good predictions with respect to 
one or the other of the dependent variables, 
these predictions were frequently restricted to a 
small subgroup of the overall sample. For 
example, the finance factor, treated as the sole 
independent variable, is a good indicator of 
ultimate party preference for the subset of 
individuals who perceived differences between 
the parties along this dimension. To compare 
the relative predictive power of the full model 
and the financial factor, however, we must 
examine the predictions produced by the full 
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model for the reduced sample of individuals 
who perceived differences between the parties 
on the financial factor. Whereas the financial 
factor alone correctly predicts party direction 
in 92.8 percent of the cases in the reduced 
sample (n = 361), the full model predicts 94.2 
percent of the cases accurately in this sample. 
And of course the full model permits predic- 
tions of turnout as well, which the financial 
factor alone cannot do because of the small 
sample size. Similar conclusions held on the 
tests of other single variables. 

The problem of comparability is not nearly 
as severe when only one variable is omitted 
from the full model. Sample size was not 
substantially reduced by such procedures, and 
so the predictive accuracy of both the full and 
reduced models on turnout and direction could 
be compared. It turns out that dropping indivi- 
dual variables reduces predictive accuracy in 
most cases. In one case of particular interest, 
the omission of the efficacy variable (i.e., the 
indicator of the voter’s subjective likelihood of 
affecting the outcome) reduces the model’s 
ability to predict turnout significantly (see 
Table 3). This raises questions about the recent 
argument of Ferejohn and Fiorina, who con- 
clude that closeness of the election is unimpor- 
tant.32 A more surprising result is that drop- 
ping the information variable has very little 
effect on the ability of the model to predict 
turnout (see Table 3). This result raises serious 
questions about either our operationalization of 
the information factor or the explanatory role 
of this factor in the Downsian model. 


Subgroup Analysis. Our analysis of the predic- 
tions produced by the basic model turned up 
certain indications that Downs’ theory fares 
better for some groups of individuals than for 
others. For example, our Downsian model is 
better at predicting voting behavior of indi- 
viduals who perceive the elections to have an 
impact on their finances. It also generates 


32John A. Ferejohn and Morris P. Fiorina, “Close- 
ness Counts Only in Horseshoes and Dancing,” Ameri- 
o Political Science Review, 69 (September 1975), 
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better predictions for those who can identify 
substantive issues than for those who cannot. 
These observations lead to fundamental ques- 
tions concerning the Downsian model itself. 

To examine issues that arise from the obser- 
vation that some subgroups appear to conform 
more closely to the Downsian conception of 
individual voting behavior than others, consider 
the voting behavior of cross-pressured versus 
non-cross-pressured individuals. The cross- 
pressured individuals in the sample are those 
168 persons who exhibit one or more incon- 
sistencies in their responses concerning party 
preferences on the factors contained in the 
party-differential construct. One might suppose 
that our rate of error would be higher in this 
group due to the psychological impact of cross 
pressures on the behavior of these individuals. 
However, Downs’ analysis contains no such 
hypothesis; in fact, such a hypothesis contra- 
dicts his formulation of the rational-choice 
calculus summarized in Figure 1. In Table 4 
note that our R** is only .282 for the 
cross-pressured individuals in contrast to .685 


' for the total sample and .767 for the non-cross- 


pressured people (see Tables 4 and 5). 

One possible hypothesis concerning these 
results is that some individuals (e.g., those who 
are cross-pressured) are not proceeding rational- 
ly in making their voting decisions. In our 
judgment, however, there is a more plausible 
hypothesis. 

One possibility is that these anomalous 
results follow from a theoretical problem in the 
Downsian model. Downs assumes the existence 


Table 4. Predicting Party Preference for 
Cross-Pressured Individuals 


Actual Pe Ty e 
Party Preference Republican Democratic 
Republican 38 21 
Democratic 34 15 
N=168 


% right on the basis of random predictions = 54.4 
% right on the basis of our predictions = 67.3 
R*2 = .282 


Table 3. Some Results of Simplification 


Basic Model 


Basic Model 
; with Efficacy with Information 
Basic Model Neutralized* Neutralized* 
r (turnout with Engel Curve) 921 828 .909 


*Other weights adjusted so as to maintain relative importance of long-term participation value and party dif- 


ferential established in the basic model. 
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Table 5. Predicting Party Preference for 
Non-Cross-Pressured Individuals 





Actual _Fredicted Party Preference 
Party Preference Republican Democratic 
Republican 230 39 
Democratic 49 581 

N = 899 


Hardcore errors = 88 

% right on the basis of random predictions = 58.1 
% right on the basis of our predictions = 90.2 
R*2 = .767 (vs. .654 for Southerners only) 


of unified parties competing for a single office, 
and all our operationalizations reflect this 
assumption. However, reality is more complex. 
Individuals may experience cross pressures with 
respect to a candidate even though they are not 
cross-pressured regarding party orientation. 
Moreover, the images of a given party may vary 
considerably from one region of the country to 
another. 

To see the implications of such phenomena 
consider the following illustration. In 1964, 
there may well have been many white south- 
erners who regarded themselves as strongly 
pro-Democratic (i.e., they gave no indication of 
being cross-pressured on party) but who be- 
lieved that Lyndon Johnson did not represent 
the policy positions of their party. Some of 
these individuals may have chosen to vote for 
Goldwater as the candidate whose views were 
most compatible with the “southern” image of 
the Democratic Party. Such persons would not 
show up in our sample as cross-pressured 
individuals, but their voting behavior would be 
predicted incorrectly by our basic model. To 
evaluate this possible source of erroneous pre- 
dictions we checked to see what proportion of 
our errors among non-cross-pressured whites 
were in the South in contrast to the rest of the 
country. While only 17 percent of the non- 
cross-pressured whites for whom we made 
predictions were southerners (144 out of 814), 
one-fourth of the 88 errors in question (i.e., 22 
out of 88) occurred in cases of individuals living 
in the South. 

What can we conclude from this illustration? 
At least some of the differences in the pre- 
dictive results for various subgroups stem from 
structural problems built into the Downsian 
model, and our operationalizations, for exam- 
ple, the failure to distinguish between candi- 
dates and parties. There is also a distinct 
possibility that the voting behavior of some 
subgroups in the electorate differs significantly 
from that of other subgroups. In such cases, the 
weights associated with various factors in the 
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Downsian model (heretofore assumed to be 
uniform across the whole sample) could be 
modified for specified subgroups to yield im- 
proved predictions. Note again that almost any 
modifications of this type would be compatible 
with the basic Downsian model; Downs never 
asserts that all individuals will weigh the factors 
included in the voting calculus in an identical 
manner. 


Comparison With the SRC Model 


It is possible to gain additional insight into 
the performance of the Downsian model by 
duplicating our analysis for a different, compet- 
ing model. Such a test would serve two pur- 
poses. It would lay the basis for a rigorous 
comparison of the predictive performances of 
the Downsian model and another model by 
using the same sample and employing many of 
the same techniques. Further, it would yield 
evidence concerning the validity and reliability 
of the methodological tools introduced in this 
essay. The model that has evolved from the 
work of the Survey Research Center (SRC) is 
the obvious choice for comparison with the 
Downsian model by virtue of the prominence it 
has attained, the availability of relevant data, 
and the ease of operationalization.33 

The basic elements in the SRC model are 
attitudes toward the visible objects of politics: 


In unraveling the causal threads leading to the 
vote we begin with the immediate psychological 
influences on the voting act. By casting a vote 
the individual acts toward a political world 
whose objects he perceives and evaluates in 
some fashion. 


In general, therefore, the SRC model de- 
liberately shifts attention away from the 
group-oriented or sociological approach of earli- 
er studies to what are believed to be more 
proximate causal forces in voting behavior. 
Nevertheless, this model retains an important 
element of the sociological approach by assign- 
ing a central role to party identification. 


33The SRC’s research on voting began without any 
clearly specified model of individual voting behavior, 
though there was a commitment to a research strategy. 
Specifically, the SRC analysts set out to examine the 
role of psychological variables in addition to social 
characteristics. For an excellent review of the evolu- 
tion of the SRC’s model over time, as well as a 
perceptive critique of the model, see Peter B. Natchez, 
“Images of Voting: The Social Psychologists,” Public 
Policy, 18 (Summer 1970), pp. 553 —88. 

34 Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren Miller, 
and Donald Stokes, The American Voter: An Abridge- 
ment (New York: Wiley, 1964), p. 13. 
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With respect to party preference the specific 
components of the SRC model are: (1) attitude 
toward the Democratic candidate as a person, 
(2) attitude toward the Republican candidate as 
a person, (3) attitude toward the parties and 
candidates relating to benefits to various 
groups, (4) attitude toward the parties and 
candidates relating to domestic policy, (5) 
attitude toward the parties and candidates 
relating to foreign policy, and (6) attitude 
relating to the general performance of the 
parties in handling the nation’s affairs. The 
individual’s score on each of these attitudinal 
dimensions is an integer representing the num- 
ber of responses in each category which are 
elicited from a set of open-ended questions 
asking about specific evaluations of each party 
and candidate. Responses on each dimension 
are simply summed with pro-Republican scores 
weighted positively and pro-Democratic scores 
weighted negatively. 

The scores on the six attitude dimensions are 
employed as the independent variables in a 
linear regression model which preditts party 
preference in the election. The dependent 
variable is the probability of voting Republican, 
p(R), which receives a value of one for Republi- 
can voters and zero for Democratic voters.35 
“The multiple correlation of the several pre- 
dictors with party preference varied in the 
range of .72 to .75 over the four presidential 
elections [between 1952 and 1964].”36 

Except for providing prima facie evidence 
that the attitude variables are highly correlated 
with party preference, this correlation coef- 
ficient by itself is not very interesting. Of 
greater interest is what the equation indicates 
about the roles of the various attitude factors. 
Because the dependent variable is dichotomous, 
it is possible to interpret the regression coef- 
ficients in probabilistic terms. That is, each 
regression coefficient is interpretable as the 
change in the probability of voting Republican 
resulting from a unit change in the associated 
attitude score. Furthermore, each of the regres- 
sion coefficients can be multiplied by the mean 


35The equation estimated is: 


PR) = Bo + Bixi + Boxe + B3x3 + Baxa + B5x5 + 
Pexe +U 


where p{R} is the probability of voting Republican, 
the X;’s are the scores on the six attitudinal dimen- 
sions, U is a random error term, and the {;’s are the 
regression coefficients. 


36Donald Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of 
Contests for the Presidency,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 60 (March 1966), 28. 
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value of the associated attitude dimension in 
order to provide a measure of the total impact 
of the attitude in question on the election (i.e., 
the net contribution of each attitude to the 
Republican percentage of the major party 
vote).37 

Another important result of the regression 
analysis associated with the SRC model is the 
production of a set of weights for the individual 
factors which can be used to make determinate 
predictions concerning party preference. Thus, 
the attitude scores of individual voters can be 
weighted by the appropriate regression coef- 
ficients, summed, and added to the constant 
term to produce estimates of the probability of 
each individual preferring the Republican op- 
tion in the election. However, an important 
assumption underlies this procedure. The use of 
systemic weights implies that every individual 
attaches the same importance to each of the 
attitude dimensions. 

It is feasible to use the scores obtained 
through this procedure in a simulation of the 
election to make determinate predictions re- 
garding party preferences. Such predictions 
may be made either by employing a random 
number generating process or by using a rule of 
thumb that assigns the party preference which 
would predominate over a large series of simula- 
tions. We have made use of the latter technique 
in the comparative results reported below. 
Thus, Republican party preferences were pre- 
dicted for those with probability scores greater 
than .5 and Democratic party preferences for 
those with scores of less than .5. 

The SRC does not claim that its model 
relating to party preferences is adequate to 
predict turnout behavior as well. Nevertheless, 
these analysts sometimes advance the argument 
that turnout is an increasing function of the 
intensity of party preference,3®8 and the model 
of party preference is directly interpretable in 
terms of intensity. Because large numbers of 
individuals vote even with low intensity levels 
in the realm of party preference, the SRC 
argues -that other factors play some role in the 
turnout decision. These include closeness of the 
election, sense of efficacy and sense of citizen 
duty. Though the SRC analyses include no 
explicit model of the turnout decision, it 
should be true ceteris paribus that turnout will 


37The relative importance of the six attitude 
dimensions over a series of elections is examined using 
this procedure in Stokes and in Natchez. 


38This argument is formulated and supported by 
data using an independent measure of intensity of 
party preference in Campbell et al., Ch. 4. 
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increase as a function if intensity, measured on 
the basis of the model of party preference. 
Unfortunately, the SRC has never reported a 
test of this hypothesis. 

In published reports, the coefficients of the 
SRC model have been estimated only for those 
respondents who reported actually voting in the 
election. In carrying out the tests reported in 
this section, however, we have estimated the 
SRC model for both voters and nonvoters. The 
Downsian model, which predicts both party 
preference and turnout, is necessarily estimated 
for both voters and nonvoters; the estimation 
of the SRC model for a similarly constituted 
-sample is necessary to permit a rigorous com- 
parison of the predictive performances of the 
two models. Moreover, it is impossible to 
evaluate the performance of the SRC model in 
predicting turnout unless nonvoters are in- 
cluded in the sample. The coefficients of the 
modified SRC model for the 1964 election are 
reported in Table 6.3 

At this point, we employed the simulation 
procedures outlined above to obtain party 
preference predictions for the 1964 election 
using the SRC model. The results are reported 
in Table 7 along with the results previously 
obtained from the Downsian model. These 
results indicate that the two models are quite 
comparable with respect to their ability to 
predict party preferences; the SRC model holds 
a slight edge in predictive accuracy (Jess than 3 


3° We estimated the SRC model for the subgroup of 
voters alone to compare the results with the total 
sample including both voters and nonvoters. Although 
the multiple correlation of the six factors with vote 
was smaller in the latter case, the difference was slight 
(approximately .03) and the coefficients of the two 
models were quite similar. A further modification of 
the sample resulted from the exclusion of nonregis- 
tered respondents, to facilitate comparison with the 
sample used in analyzing the Downsian model. The 
difference in final sample size for the two models is 
attributable to the exclusion of different cases due to 
missing data. 

In addition, it should be noted that the factor 
scores and predictions for the six-factor model re- 
ported herein are peculiar to the particular coding 
scheme employed for translating responses to the 
open-ended questions into scores for the six factors. 
Coding schemes other than the one employed here 
may be equally justifiable. We believe, however, that 
the (probably marginal) differences which would 
result would not significantly alter the conclusions 
reached in this section. See, for example, Michael R. 
Kagay and Greg A. Caldeira, “ ‘I Like the Looks of His 
Face’: Elements of Electoral Choice, 1952—1972,” 
paper prepared for annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 2—5, 1975. These researchers report 89.5 percent 
accuracy in party predictions for 1964 (voters only), 
as compared to 89.1 percent reported in the text. 
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Table 6. Coefficients for the SRC Six-Factor Model 


for the 1964 Election 
Factor . Bi 
Democratic candidate 07091 
Republican candidate 04641 
Group orientation .04885 
Domestic issues .06143 
Foreign issues .08700 
General management .06433 
N = 1223 
r = .74149 
Bo = .44193 


percent). The analysis of errors for the two 
models produces similar results. The correlation 
of errors with the predictor variable (rpyy) is 
.07 higher for the SRC model than the same 
measure for the Downsian model. In both cases, 
the relationship is in the hypothesized direction 
and is significant at the .01 level. 

We also generated turnout predictions for 
the SRC model by treating individual scores on 
the SRC predictor variable as a measure of vote 
value and utilizing the lognormal cost assump- 
tion described previously in the discussion of 
the Downsian model. The results of this test are 
Similar to the results of the test relating to 
party preferences. In this case, however, the 
Downsian model (r = .921) performs slightly 
better than the SRC model (r = .880). Again, 
the slopes are positive and significant at the .01 
level. Of course, the coefficients for the Down- 
sian model and the SRC model are not directly 
comparable since the SRC model does not 
include the cost of voting as a relevant factor 
and since only one element in the implicit SRC 
model of turnout is tested. Nevertheless, this 
evidence does provide partial corroboration for 
the hypothesis that the SRC model’s measure 
of intensity of party preference accounts in 
part for decisions concerning turnout. 


Further insights regarding the predictive 
performances of the two models emerge from 
an examination of the voting behavior of the 
subgroup of cross-pressured individuals. In each 
case, the sample includes those respondents 
exhibiting conflicting party preferences (ex- 
cluding neutrality) on any pair of relevant 
factors. The coefficients of the SRC model for 
cross-pressured individuals in the 1964 sample 
are reported in Table 8. Predicted party prefer- 
ences for cross-pressured persons generated by 
both the SRC model and the Downsian model 
appear in Table 9. For this subgroup the 
predictive performance of the SRC model is 
better than that of the Downsian model. 
Erroneous predictions concerning the behavior 
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Table 7. Party Preference Predictions for the 1964 Election 


Predicted 


A. SRC Model (N = 1223) 
Democratic 
Republican _ 
% correct party preference predictions = 89.1 
R* = .746 
Inty = 841 


B. Downsian Model (N = 1067) 
Democratic 
Republican 


% correct party preference predictions = 86.6 
R*2 = 685 
Tpty = -770 


of cross-pressured individuals accounted for 
about 70 percent of the predictive errors of the 
SRC model and about 38 percent of the 
predictive errors of the Downsian model. Un- 
fortunately, the sample of cross-pressured per- 
sons for the Downsian model is so small that it 
is not feasible meaningfully to perform analyses 
of errors on party preference predictions and 
on turnout in this connection. On the other 
hand, the SRC model is a poor predictor of 
turnout for cross-pressured individuals (r = 
-249). 

The following conclusions are justified on 
the basis of these tests. First, both the SRC 
model and the Downsian model are good 
predictors of the party preferences of individu- 
als; there is little to choose between them in 
this regard. The high correlation between errors 
on party preference predictions and individual 
scores on the six factors of the SRC model is 
consistent with the interpretation of these 
scores as a measure of intensity of preference. 


Table 8. Coefficients for the SRC Six-Factor Model 
for the 1964 Election: f 
Cross-Pressured Individuals Only 


Factor Bi 
Democratic candidate .07432 
Republican candidate -00104 
Group orientation .08377 
Domestic issues .08121 
Foreign issues 06678 
General management .07910 
N= 451 

r = .64401 

Bo = -49209 


Actual 
Democratic Republican 
801 91 
4] 289 
656 60 
83 268 


Second, despite theoretical objections, there 
does not appear to be any great difficulty in 
using systemic weights for the components of 
the models to make determinate predictions of 
individual party preferences. However, the fact 
that the weights of the Downsian model were 
selected a priori whereas the SRC weights were 
estimated by applying a technique which mini- 
mizes the variance of the predictor variable 
around the dependent variable may account for 
the differences in the predictive performance of 
the two models with respect to individual party 
preferences. Third, both the Downsian model 
and the SRC model permit successful predic- 
tions of turnout within the framework of the 
Downsian model’s assumptions concerning the 
turnout decision. This lends additional support 
to the interpretation of scores on the six factors 
of the SRC model as a measure of intensity. 


Both these models are empirically plausible 
accounts of the voting behavior of individuals, 
given the theoretical explanation of voting 
provided by Downs. Because the SRC has never 
employed such an explanation, the tests re- 
ported in this section have not been undertaken 
previously. Specifically, the SRC provides no 
theoretical basis for the summation of factors 
in the six-factor model to produce an estimate 
of the intensity of the party preferences of 
individuals. Nor does the SRC explain the 
relationship between the intensity of party 
preferences and turnout decisions. The Downsi- 
an model, on the other hand, does both these 
things. Highly accurate predictions concerning 
both party preferences and turnout can be 
obtained by employing the SRC model in the 
context of Downs’ theory of rational voting 
choices. We suggest that the explanation of this 
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result is that the six attitudinal factors of the 
SRC model are actually surrogates for the 
components of the Downsian model. In other 
words, responses to the open-ended questions 
from which scores for the six factors are 
derived are summary comments reflecting ex- 
pectations about the returns to the individual 
associated with the election of particular parties 
or candidates. If this is so, the SRC model’s 
success in the tests described above constitutes 
further support for explanations of voting 
behavior based on the assumption of ration- 
ality. 


Appendix: 
Operationalizing Efficacy 


To relate perceived closeness of the election 
(variable 19) to the probability of an individu- 
al’s vote making a difference in the outcome of 
the election, we estimated two factors. First, 
we developed an estimate of the probable 
turnout in 1964. Second, we constructed a 
procedure to attach numerical values to the 
specific responses associated with variable 19 
(i.e., “win by a lot,” “close race,” and so on). 
In making these estimates, we employed the 
eight previous presidential elections as a base 
period, utilizing figures on turnout and victory 
margins from that period. We chose the eight 
elections from 1932 through 1960 because the 
basic party coalitions associated with the New 
Deal were operative over that time span. We 
rejected the idea of using a longer time span 
because we believe that fundamental shifts in 
the pattern of political coalitions may well 
affect estimations by individuals of the prob- 
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able turnout in a forthcoming election. Due to 
the arbitrary nature of these procedures, we 
have also tested a variety of alternative opera- 
tionalizations of efficacy. 

The details of the original procedures out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph are as follows: 

1. An expected turnout of 70 million voters 
was estimated for the 1964 election using linear 
regression over the previous eight presidential 
elections. 

2. The mean Democratic percentage of the 
major party vote and the variance thereof for 
the 1932—1960 presidential elections were 
treated as the parameters of a normal distribu- 
tion of election results. These were then used to 
determine the probability of a tie vote, given 
the respondent’s estimate of the closeness of 
the election, by shifting the normal distribution 
to a mean of 50 percent and finding the height 
of the curve at four points. The four points are 
certain arbitrarily chosen victory margins from 
the 1932—1960 period, selected to correspond 
with the response options to variable 19, as 
indicated in Table A—1. The weight of the 
normal distribution at each of the points was 
assumed to be the probability of a tie vote, 
given a probability estimate of each individual’s 
vote for that individual’s projected winner. The 
probability of making a difference was twice 
the probability of a tie, allowing for making or 
breaking a tie. Those who answered “don’t 
know” or “pro-con, depends” to variable 19 or 
“don’t know” to variable 18 (which asks for 
the respondent’s judgment of who will win) 
were assigned the mean probability of making a 
difference. These steps are partially codified in 
Table A~—1. 


Table 9. Party Preference Predictions for the 1964 Election: 
Cross-Pressured Individuals Only 


Predicted 


A. SRC Model (N = 451) 
Democratic 
Republican 


% correct party preference predictions = 79.4 
R*2 = 569 
Ipty = 953 


B. Downsian Model (N = 168) 
Democratic 
Republican 


% correct party preference predictions = 67.3 
R*2 = .282 
Iptyundefined due to small sample size 


Actual 
Democratic Republican 
233 54 
39 125 
75 21 
34 38 
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Table A-1. Operationalizing the Probability of Making a Difference by Voting 


Respondent’s Answer to Variable 19 Probability of 
(and election year used to Operationalization Making a Difference 
operationalize the response) (% Vote for Winner) x 1 Million 
Win by a lot (1956) 574 .0306 
Win by quite a bit (1952) 55.1 .0428 
Pro-con depends? .0474 
(weighted average 

' of others) 
Close race, fairly even (1948) 52.4 0551 
Very close race, evenly split (1960) 50.1 0568 


_ 8QOperationalized as the weighted average of the efficacy scores of individuals responding with definite 
estimates of the closeness of the election. 
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Expenditures and Politics: 
Who Gets the Cookies?* 


TO THE EDITOR: 


_ R. Kenneth Godwin and W. Bruce Shepard 
(1976) have criticized the literature on expendi- 
tures and present instead an alternative model 
based upon the linkage between citizens’ prefer- 
ences and actual expenditures. They suggest 
that political factors may distort the relation- 
ship between preferences and the policy deci- 
sions made by elites. Political factors are held 
to be “mediating” variables, and citizen prefer- 
ences (as denoted by socioeconomic variables) 
the major determinants of public policy. We 
have both an empirical model and the applica- 
tion of an older one as a normative guide (i.e., 
those policies are to be preferred which are 
most in accordance with citizens’ preferences). 

Let us begin with an examination of their 
thesis that citizen preferences can (should) 
determine expenditure levels for various policy 
areas. The model is offered as a description of 
reality based upon some normative concerns. 
Yet, there is precious little evidence for any of 
the following: (1) that citizens have opinions 
on the many expenditure items that come 
before a legislative body (cf. Converse, 1964), 
(2) that the elites who make these policy 
decisions can determine citizen preferences; or 
(3) that the elites would employ this criterion if 
it were available. If Godwin and Shepard want 
to use the correspondence between such prefer- 
ences and expenditures as a normative criterion, 
there is less room for objection. But it seems 
that they believe it to have empirical applica- 
bility as well. 

While political factors are considered mediat- 
ing variables, citizens’ preferences are posited 
directly to determine expenditure levels. As 
indicators of preferences, Godwin and Shepard 
employ socioeconomic variables (p. 1129). 
There is thus an implicit assumption that all 
individual preference orders can be “translated” 
into a social decision function (cf. Sen, 1970, p. 
48) if confounding “‘political’’ factors are ab- 
sent. This is either patently false or so laden 
with unstated assumptions as to be empirically 
useless. The difficulty stems from the treatment 


*The comments of Kathleen Peroff, James Horney, 
Margaret Podolak-Warren, and three anonymous refer- 
ees are gratefully appreciated. 


of socioeconomic variables as surrogates for 
both individual preferences (p. 1133) and aggre- 
gated social preferences (p. 1127). Indeed, it is 
not clear whether individual and collective 
preferences would yield the same result. We 
would expect that welfare expenditures would 
be a decreasing function of individual income. 
Yet, studies have indicated strong positive 
relationships between aggregate expenditures 
and income. 

The Godwin-Shepard approach maintains 
that actual expenditures reflect desired expen- 
ditures and any confounding effects of the 
imperfect mechanism of politics in translating 
preferences into policies. This confounding 
effect is called “translation error.” While some 
other students of expenditures (Fisher, 1964) 
also consider socioeconomic variables to be 
surrogates for preferences, the more typical 
pattern has been to treat them as measures of 
development, which in turn is a surrogate for: 
(1) a jurisdiction’s ability to provide the service 
in question (Dye, 1966, pp. 28ff.); and (2) the 
need of various groups for such services (Jack- 
man, 1975, Chs. 2—3). 

Godwin and Shepard (p. 1133, n. 20, em- 
phasis in original) attempt to get around prob- 
lems such as incorrect signs on regression 
coefficients by suggesting that we employ the 
absolute value of differences between the de- 
sired level of a policy and the level provided so 
that one avoids “...the largely atheoretical 
position that political variables affect the direc- 
tion of translation errors.” But this question of 
eificiency of a representative system of govern- 
ment is based upon a normative claim that is 
open to challenge. Politics, one can maintain, is 
precisely about whether the rich get richer or 
the poor get richer (or both or neither), so that 
the direction of translation errors simply is too 
important to ignore. But do Godwin and 
Shepard dismiss the importance of directional 
translation error because it is theoretically 
unimportant or because they simply have no 
way of measuring it? l 

The statistical model proposed to measure 
translation error and test for the effects of 
mediating political factors is difficult to under- 
stand. We are given a dependent variable, Yjj, 
the desired per capita expenditures for category 
i in jurisdiction j. Earlier, we were told (p. 
1127) that socioeconomic variables would serve 
as surrogates for this collective demand. But, 
the model proposed (p. 1134) includes a set of 
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predictors, Xij, which are also socioeconomic 
variables. How do we distinguish between these 
variables? First, note that the equation includes 
two other predictors not previously discussed, 
intergovernmental transfers and debt, but this 
would take us into the area of whose prefer- 
ences these predictors reflect. Secondly, God- 
win and Shepard suggest that if their frame- 
work is correct, “... observed expenditures 
may be used as the dependent variable” (p. 
1134). To get a measure of translation error, 
however, we must take the absolute value of 
the difference between desired and actual 
spending—which would, on the second criteri- 
on, always be zero. One answer implies that 
desired expenditures are based upon something 
other than citizen preferences, the other that 
desired patterns are always met. 

Let us assume that we can get around this 
problem ,and that we have obtained predicted 
values (Ĉi;) for the dependent variables. Sup- 
pose that we wanted a measure of directional 
translation error and then proceeded to test for 
the effects of political variables. Since the 
initial model assumed that there was no direct 
relationship between these variables and expen- 
ditures, the regression equation would be: 

A A 

(Y;j _ ij) = €ij = f(PV;;) + ujj 
where ĉ;j is a vector of estimated residuals from 
the first regression, PV;; is a matrix of values on 
political variables affecting translation error on 
expenditure category i in jurisdiction j, and uj; 
is a random disturbance term. The first regres- 
sion model, however, assumed that there were 
no direct effects of political variables on expen- 
diture levels. Therefore, the covariance between 
the estimated residuals from the first regression 
and any of the political variables is necessarily 
zero. Political variables thus have no effect on 
directional translation error. If, however, we 
employ êj instead of the untransformed esti- 
mated residuals, as Godwin and Shepard sug- 
gest, there will almost certainly be some non- 
zero correlation between translation error and 
political variables. Is the reason Godwin and 
Shepard insist upon the absolute value of the 
estimated residuals theoretical or a statistical 
artifact based upon the fact that a measure of 
directional translation error simply doesn’t 
work? 


Toward an Alternative Approach 


The problems with the statistical model 
proposed by Godwin and Shepard indicate 
some of the difficulties in employing that 
framework. The normative criterion of linking 
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policy decisions with citizens’ preferences 
nevertheless remains very important, even if the 
specific model proposed is not adequate to 
accomplish this. But government is not a large 
town meeting in which individual preferences 
are aggregated by some mechanism into a 
choice for the society, however desirable that 
may seem. Instead, it is a battle for control over 
the distribution of goods and services for which 
citizens band together in collective action. This 
view of politics was most vigorously articulated 
by V. O. Key, Jr., whom Godwin and Shepard 
mis-cite in any event.! Politics is viewed as a 
continuing struggle for the division of the spoils 
by organized groups, to the disadvantage of the 
disorganized. Highly competitive and organized 
groups competing with each other determine 
how the budget is to be divided. But, this 
approach views the under- or over-supply of 
goods as perhaps the most critical part of the 
political process, in contrast to Godwin and 
Shepard. 

Key argued (1949, p. 130): “. .. if there isa 
single grand issue it is that of public expendi- 


ture. It follows that the grand objective of the 
haves is obstruction, at least of the have-nots 
who take only a short-term view.... The 
have-have not match is settled in part by the 
fact that substantial numbers of the have-nots 
never get into the ring.” Thus, whose prefer- 
ences matter is the first critical element in 
constructing a more realistic approach to the 
study of expenditures. Once, however, there is 
established party organization and competition, 
there is, according to this view, some degree of 
accountability for the actions of the govern- 
ment. Elites are not viewed as reactors to public 
opinion. Rather, the public responds to the 
decisions made by the politicians. The “grand 
issue” of public expenditures often involves 
questions of redistribution of wealth in a 
society and the politican may indeed face 
conflicting demands from subgroups of citizens. 
Not only does the accountability thesis seem 
more fruitful, but it also provides a clearer 
framework for analyzing these important ex- 
penditures. 


ERIC M. USLANER 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Three hypotheses on the inter-party competition 
hypothesis (which has been widely misunderstood; see 
Uslaner, 1976) are attributed to Key (Godwin and 
Shepard, 1976, p. 1133), and the publication date of 
Southern Politics is incorrectly stated as 1951 instead 
of 1949. Two of the three hypotheses cannot be 
found in Key’s work and indeed are the words of 
Lockard (1959). 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


The model we advanced began from a 
concern which is shared by Eric Uslaner: that 
many studies of expenditures have lumped 
together political and socioeconomic variables 
in an analytic procedure guided by the sta- 
tistical criterion of explained variance rather 
than the theoretical criterion of testing pre- 
dicted structures and relationships. In our 
effort to provide theoretical bases for designing 
and interpreting analyses of the role of political 
variables in policy decisions, however, we chose 
a different path from that used in Uslaner’s 
prior research and present comment.’ The 
differences center on the use of aggregate 
socioeconomic indicators, on whether absolute 
or directional translation error is more appro- 
priate, on the political role of the decision 
maker vis a vis the citizen, and on the identifi- 
cation of winners and losers. 

Uslaner’s charge that we are inconsistent in 
our use of socioeconomic variables is perplex- 


Eric M. Uslaner and Ronald E. Weber, “The 
‘Politics’ of Redistribution: Toward a Model of the 
Policy-Making Process in the American States,” Ameri- 
can Politics Quarterly, 3 (April 1975), 130-70. We 
also wish to acknowledge our gratitude to Professor 
Uslaner for providing us with a draft of his comment 
at the same time he submitted it to the Review. 
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ing. First, we explicitly stated that only indi- 
viduals have preferences; collective demand can 
be defined only by applying an aggregation rule 
to individual preferences (p. 1133). Second, we 
rejected the assumption that all individual 
preferences can be translated into a social 
decision function when we rejected the median 
preference hypothesis based upon a majoritari- 
an aggregation rule (p. 1133, nn. 22, 23, and 
25). Third, we insisted on the need to incor- 
porate price (p. 1134 and n. 26). Transfer 
payments and debt must be included in the 
model because they affect the price of services 
and thereby affect the level of services citizens 
will prefer. 

Uslaner, using the example of direct correla- 
tion between a jurisdiction’s aggregate wealth 
and welfare expenditures, suggests that our use 
of socioeconomic variables is inconsistent with 
previous studies where these variables were used 
as measures of development. Development was 
used either as an indicator of a jurisdiction’s 
potential to provide the service (Dye) or as an 
indicator of the needs of groups for such 
services (Jackman). Actually, our model inte- 
grates the two interpretations while avoiding 
such imprecise terms as “development” and 
“need.” We chose the language of supply, 
demand, and price. Aggregate wealth may 
indicate a jurisdiction’s potential to provide a 
service; but individuals must pay taxes if that 
ability is to be actualized. Presumably in a 
wealthier jurisdiction individuals are willing to 
purchase more services because the price or tax 
share is a monotonically decreasing function of 
aggregate wealth. The “group need” hypothesis 
may be reformulated as follows: the demand 
for a service is a function of the number of 
individuals whose socioeconomic circumstances 
lead them to desire the service. Whether the 
language is “ability” and “need” or “‘price” and 
“demand,” however, the correlation between 
expenditures and community wealth indicates 
linkage. Our model is designed to discover what 
kind of linkage this is. | 

Uslaner disregards our theoretical reasons for 
using absolute rather than directional transla- 
tion error and alleges that we use absolute 
values to “get around” problems of incorrect 
signs and to take advantage of a statistical 
artifact. The first charge makes no sense. The 
subsequent use of the absolute value in no way 
affects whether the signs of the regression 
coefficients of the demand equation are found 
to contradict one’s expectations. Second, for 
linkage models to fit, “some correlation” is not 
sufficient; there must be correlation of the 
predicted shape and direction with specified 
variables (pp. 1131—33). 
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A central difference between our model and 
Uslaner’s alternative concerns the role of the 
political decision maker. Uslaner misrepresents 
the thrust of our approach by indicating that 
our model views political factors as “distorting” 
or “confounding” the translation of preferences 
into policy. He chooses to ignore that the 
model, grounded as it is in linkage theory, 
explicitly argues that the appropriate role of 
political variables is to “link the demands of 
citizens ... to the policies” (pp. 1129—30). We 
postulate that citizens have preferences and 
that political elites attempt to translate these 
preferences into policy. Our model, as Uslaner 
indicates, is both normative and empirical. It 
identifies a goal (accurate translation) and 
offers predictions concerning which political 
institutions will better approach this goal under 
varying assumptions. 

Uslaner argues for a quite different view of 
political decision makers. In the final paragraph 
of his communication he writes, “Elites are not 
viewed as reactors to public opinion. Rather the 
public responds to the decisions made by the 
politicians.” This view is consistent with the 
second paragraph of his communication where 
he suggests that citizens probably do not have 
opinions on expenditure items; and that even if 
they did, elites either could not or would not 
use them. These comments are, however, incon- 
sistent with Uslaner’s alternative model where 
he argues that “whose preferences matter” is 
“the critical element” in the struggle over the 
budget and that “‘party organization and com- 
petition allow accountability for the actions of 
decision makers.” Presumably if citizens have 
no opinions or if elites do not respond to the 
opinions the citizens do hold, there would be 
neither struggle nor accountability. This incon- 
sistency is made still more confusing by the fact 
that Uslaner’s ‘“‘alternative’’ is actually the 
political parties portion of our model (p. 1129) 
except for his use of directional translation 
error. l 

Fortunately for our model, and Uslaner’s, 
considerable evidence supports our assumptions 
concerning citizen opinions and the role of 
decision makers. Using improved methodolo- 
gies, recent surveys find citizen expenditure 
preferences to be highly reliable and valid.? 
Studies of concurrence between elites and 
citizens support both the empirical validity of 
our assumptions and the predicted relationships 
between elites and citizens—i.e., concurrence 


2Philip Beardsley, David Kovenock, and William C. 
Reynolds, Measuring Public Opinion on National 
Priorities (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1974). 
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significantly increases under conditions of com- 
munity homogeneity, increased citizen partici- 
pation, greater party competition, and the 
presence of unreformed governments. 

The final issue in Uslaner’s comment con- 
cerns whether absolute or directional transla- 
tion error is preferable. Uslaner suggests that 
our mode of analysis ignores who are the ' 
winners and losers in politics. Must one give up 
that crucial question to pursue the theoretical 
issues for which our model of analysis was 
proposed? We think not. Research using con- 
currence scores—the analog of translation error 
for survey data—can and does investigate con- 
currence with whom.* Yet, Uslaner is right in 
pointing out that the question was ignored in 
our original article. In writing the article we felt 
(and still feel) that before predicting winners 
and losers and explaining distributional out- 
comes, logically one must know which of the 
many forms of linkage (or what we called 
‘““nonlinkage’’) are actually occurring. 

In more recent work, we refine the concept 
of translation error to recognize “‘whose prefer- 
ences matter.”> Briefly stated, we adapt the 
median preference aggregation rule by assuming 
that the regression equation predicts the medi- 
an expenditure preferences for a set of political- 
ly influential citizens. Using this simple, even 
tautological assumption, we make different 
deductions about the relationship between 
translation error and factors facilitating linkage. 
These deductions bring the issue of whose 
preferences are (and are not!) linked to policy 
outputs within the scope of our model and 
allow its empirical examination. 

Admittedly, our framework requires a major 
change in customary approaches to the study of 
policy determinants. To continue to utilize 
directional translation error would mean the 
continuation of the largely atheoretical position 


3In addition to the studies cited in the original 
article more recent evidence is found in Susan B. 
Hansen, “Participation, Political Structure, and Con- 
currence,” American Political Science Review, 69 
(December 1976), 1181—99; Susan Hansen, “Linkage 
Models, Issues, and Community Politics,” Department 
of Political Science, University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana, mimeographed; and Paul D. Schumaker and 
Russell W. Getter, “Responsiveness Bias in 51 Ameri- 
can Communities,” American Journal of Political 
Science, 21 (May 1977), 247-81. 


4Sidney Verba and Norman Nie, Participation in 
America (New York: Harper and Row, 1972), pp. 
299—333. 

S«“Public Policies and Political Linkage: A Refine- 
ment and Test of Translation Error” (paper presented 


at the annual meeting of the Western Social Science 
Association, Denver, April 1977). 
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which our article challenged. Uslaner has else- 
where called for such a major change: “It is 
time to formulate linkage or process models of 
the policy-making process, even at the risk of 
proposing hypotheses which might prove un- 
tenable.”© We took that risk. Increasing em- 
pirical evidence indicates that our model is not 
only tenable but is strongly supported.” 


R. KENNETH GODWIN 
W. BRUCE SHEPARD 


Oregon State University 


. The Minimum Winning Coalition 


TO THE EDITOR: 


William Riker’s “size principle” introduced 
in the Theory of Political Coalitions indicates 
that rational individuals, when faced with the 
necessity of forming coalitions to affect col- 
lective action, will “create coalitions just as 
large as they believe will insure winning and no 
larger” (Riker, 1962, p. 4). 

Russell Hardin has suggested (1976) that the 
size principle “does not seem to apply” to 
House of Representative roll-call data for.eight 
Congresses. He indicates that “‘roli-call voting in 
the United States House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly violates the size principle” (pp. 
1213—14). Hardin’s generous conclusion is that 
“same theoretic coalition theory adds little to 
our ability to explain legislative coalition for- 
mation.” 

To prove his point, Hardin has summarized 
some congressional data previously used by 
David H. Koehler (1972, pp. 149-64) which 
showed that 52 percent of winning coalitions 
contained less than 65 percent of those repre- 
sentatives voting. Hardin points out that in a 
40i-member random legislature run by flipping 
coins, 99.9 percent of all winning coalitions 
would contain less than 65 percent of the 
membership. Since the empirical voting record 
of the House of Representatives does not seem 
to meet the outcome predicted by Hardin’s 
random legislature test, he concludes that “the 
conditions for the size principle are not met in 
the House of Representatives” (p. 1213). 

Actually, the random legislature model used 
by Hardin is not an appropriate theoretical 
representation of the data he presents for the 
House of Representatives. First, all members of 


6Uslaner and Weber, “The ‘Politics’ of Redistribu- 
tion,” p. 162. Italics added. 


7See note 3. 
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the House of Representatives do not vote in 
each of the roll calls; Hardin, however, assumes 
that each member votes on each issue. Using 
the data for the eight Congresses, one finds that 
members voted only about 85 percent of the 
time in roll-call votes. Secondly, the correct 
way to summarize the median winning coalition 
is in terms of the members both voting and 
nonvoting; not by tabulating “observed coali- 
tions” which take into account only voting 
members. 

Given these two important points, the data 
which Hardin analyzed may suggest a very 
different interpretation. Consider for a moment 
that over the eight Congresses, 85 percent of 
the time members chose to take part in a given 
roll-call vote. Of those members who did take 
part in the roll-call votes, 61.9 percent of them 
voted “yes” and 38 percent of them voted 
“no.” Keep in mind, however, that 14.7 per- 
cent of the members of the House did not vote. 
Now if these nonvoting members of the House 
mirrored the population of those members who 
had voted, Hardin’s analysis might indeed be 
correct. Hardin implicitly makes the assump- 
tion that the nonvoting members of the House 
are distributed probabilistically in exactly the 
same fashion as those members of the House 
who did vote. 

Can it be so that the nonvoting members are 
distributed in the same way between “yes” and 
“no” votes as those members of the House who 
did vote? Of course not; this implicit assumption 
in Hardin’s analysis is clearly not the case. In 
order to keep members of the winning coalition 
in line, the manager of the vote must insure 
that each of the members who will vote on a 
particular measure does indeed cast a ballot and 
is visible to all other members of the coalition 
as doing so. The manager will make very clear 
to those members in the coalition that the 
benefits of logrolling will adhere only to those 
members actually voting on the particular 
measure. This would mean that we would 
expect in any given roll-call vote that all 
members of the winning coalition for a particu- 
lar measure would indeed vote. What about the 
motivation, however, of those individuals, who, 
if they voted, would vote against the measure? 
Is there an incentive for them to actually cast a 
ballot? The answer is perhaps not. If the 
coalition has been carefully formed, even con- 
sidering some imperfect knowledge among 
members of the House, those opposing a 
particular measure would have no peculiar 
incentive to be counted among the opposition. 

In fact, those opposing a particular measure 
may reasonably not vote, explaining to their 
constituents that to cast an opposing vote 
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might cost the constituents support for their 
own favored measures. 

Take the very strong assumption, then, that 
all of those members who did not vote would 
have voted ‘“‘no” had they actually voted. If this 
were the case, and once again using Koehler’s 
data, the actual median winning coalition of 
230 members is only 52.8 percent of the total 
number of members in the House. Since this 
number is just slightly more than 50 percent, it 
appears to follow much more closely Riker’s 
size principle. Viewed in this manner, there 
does not seem to be the magnitude of agree- 
ment on roll-call votes in the United States 
Congress which Hardin surmised from the data. 

To take a theoretical situation closer to that 
described by Hardin, consider the following 
random legislative model depicted in Figure 1. 
Assume a 401-member legislature in which 201 
members have already formed a coalition on 
some issue. 

Recall that the manager of the vote will see 
that each coalition member actually casts a 
ballot. The remaining 200 members of the 
legislature must decide whether they will vote 
or abstain. Suppose the overall percentage of 
members voting is 85 percent. The probability 
that one of the 200 will vote is then 
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Furthermore, suppose that the probability is 
¥% that any one of the 200 will vote “yes” 
should he or she decide to vote. Examining 
Figure 1, the observed or reported percentage 
of positive vote would be 


_x+201 
yi 2+ 201 


Using this model, it is possible to generate the 
frequency of observed coalitions in Table 1. 
This table is computed assuming P = 4 (that is, 
the probability of a “yes” vote should the 
legislator vote). Now consider what happens 
when the value of P moves over the range .1 to 
.9. Table 2 indicates that the percentile contain- 
ing the observed coalition will steadily move 
upward as P increases. One can clearly generate 
observed coalitions similar to those calculated 
by Hardin which do not in the least challenge 
minimum winning coalition theory. Note that 
the reason for our disagreement with Hardin’s 
findings is the result of perceiving only ob- 
served coalitions (i.e., the number of voters 
voting for a winning measure divided by total 
members voting). In Hardin’s case the number 
of members voting is always 401 while in our 
case there is only a probability that a legislator 
will vote. Hardin’s theoretical model is only the 


401 x .85 — 201 _ 69.93% special case where the overall percentage of 
200 ° members voting is 100 percent and the P value 
Table 1. Size of Observed Majority Given P = %4 
Size of 
Majority (%) 50-55 55-60 60-65 65-70 70-75 75-80 80-85 85-90 90-95 
Frequency of 
occurrence _ ~ — — .00685 .60133 .38953 .00125 _ 
Table 2. Size of Observed Majority Given Varying P 
P -10 20 30 40 50 .60 70 80 90 
Percentile containing 
observed majority 60-65 65-70 70-75 75-80 75-80 80-85 85-90 90-95 95-100 
30.07% Vote “Yeg” (X) 
200 Persons y2 
(not coalition 
members) i. 
69.93% y, 
Will Vote (2) “e 


Vote “No” 


Figure 1 
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is very low. There is little reason to believe the 
actual observed coalitions would closely match 
the predictions of such a model. Our thanks to 
Gordon Tullock who originally suggested that 
we examine this situation. 
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BARRY KEATING 
KEITH LEE 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Barry Keating’s and Keith Lee’s speculations 
about what might take place in the House of 
Representatives do not provide creditable argu- 
ments for the size principle’s applicability to 
House roll-call voting behavior. In essence they 
present two defenses of the size principle. For 
the first they rely on what they acknowledge is 
a “very strong assumption,” so strong indeed 
that it is counterfactual, as a few minutes 
inspection of Congressional Quarterly roll-call 
data would have revealed to them.! For the 
second they simply assume the size principle’s 
validity and then wave away all votes with the 
winners in excess of what would be needed if 
all members of the House simultaneously 
turned up for a vote. I will address their first 
defense at some length and then their second 
defense briefly. 

Keating and Lee question whether non- 
voters in the House divide themselves over an 
issue in the same way voters do, noting thatin a 
test of the size principle against House roll calls 
I implicitly assumed they do. They counter my 
assumption, saying it “is clearly not the case.” 
To prove their point, they present an argument. 
That is odd, since the epistemology of positive 
theorists requires that they settle questions of 


1House roll call data from CQ Almanac (Washing- 
ton: Congressional Quarterly, various years, 1969 
through 1976). 
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what is the case by looking at facts rather than 
by turning introspectively to their intuitions. 
For a moment, before facts clutter the page, 
consider their argument a priori. 

Keating and Lee claim that representatives 
on the winning side of an issue have greater 
incentive to vote than those on the losing side, 
so great an incentive that they will all almost 
certainly vote. Hence, virtually all nonvoters 
can be counted with the losers. Adding all 
non-voters to the losers yields a median winning 
coalition of 52.8 percent on several years of 
“contested” roll-call votes, i.e., those with 
majorities less than 85 percent. This size is not 
far from minimum winning when all representa- 
tives vote. Can Keating and Lee take this 
argument seriously a priori? Surely not. By 
their addition, nearly half the winning coali- 
tions are outnumbered by the losers. Since the 
latter had the votes, why didn’t they win? 
From a third to half of the time in any year, 
the losers evidently lose because they are lazy; 
most of the rest of the time, of course, they 
lose because they get overwhelmed in gross 
defiance of the size principle. 

Now consider the messy facts, a rabble who 
delight in tearing apart singular explanations. 
Congressional Quarterly tabulations of House 
voting participation include four categories of 
non-voters: those officially paired for or against 
(on average 2 percent on each roll call), those 
who have publicly declared their positions, 
those who respond to Congressional Quarterly 
polls saying how they would have voted, and 
those whose positions cannot be ascertained 
because they do not put themselves on the 
record in any of these ways or by voting. Half 
of the nonvoters put their positions on the 
record. My casual survey of many roll-call votes 
in various recent years suggests that nonvoters 
who put themselves on the record sided with 
the winning coalitions somewhat more often 
than representatives who voted. 

How about the remaining 5—10 percent of 
the membership, those who are not on the 
record? They are disproportionately drawn 
from a small number of chronic offenders, 
including career-long nonvoters (Edward 
Hebert, capping his career, was off the record 
51 percent of the time in 1976). Many repre- 
sentatives begin to neglect congressional affairs 
because their life fortunes are in decline (An- 
drew Hinshaw was off the record 100 percent 
of the time in 1976, Wayne Hays 44 percent, 
and Allan Howe 31 percent). Some grow tired 
at the ends of their careers (Joseph Karth was 
off the record 65 percent in 1976 and Edwin 
Eshelman 36 percent). Some are ill (William 
Barrett was off the record 69 percent of the 
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time before he died in 1976, Torbert Mac- 
donald 67 percent, and Wright Patman 53 
percent). In election years many forget the 
House while running, often in vain, for higher 
office (Sam Steiger was off the record 63 
percent of 1976, Alan Steelman 59 percent, 
Marvin Esch 59 percent, Donald Riegle 59 
percent, Jerry Litton 53 percent, William Green 
51 percent, John Conlan 51 percent, Alphonzo 
Bell 49 percent, Peter Peyser 49 percent, and 
William Stanton 48 percent, all while running 
for the Senate). The few representatives cited 
parenthetically in this paragraph (4 percent of 
the membership) account for a third of all 
off-the-record nonvoting in 1976. Much of the 
remaining two-thirds occurs in conspicuous 
chunks rather than sporadically, which strongly 
` suggests that neglectful members are not being 
selective. Consider a few unsystematically 
chosen examples in 1976: but for occasional 
pairings, Spark Matsunaga was off the record 
for over a month and 148 consecutive votes of 
the 661 House roll calls; Dale Milford was off 
for 108 consecutive votes; Patsy Mink 95 and 
36; John McCollister 87; Robert Giaimo 67; 
James O’Hara 59; George Hansen 57; Ray 
Roberts 56; Claude Pepper 50; and John Flynt 
48.) 

In sum, half the nonvoters are on the record 
with divisions much like those of the voters, 
and about half the remainder are off the record 
in such wholesale fashion that their abstinence 
probably approaches a random distribution 
among winners and losers. The remaining 3—4 
percent of off-the-record nonvoting might re- 
sult from implausibly one-sided incentives such 
as Keating and Lee suggest, but even then it 
would not substantially affect the observed 
distribution of winning coalitions by size to add 
all 3—4 percent to the losers or the winners. 
Hence, the implicit assumption that nonvoters 
are like voters in House roll calls is relatively 
accurate. 

Turn now to the second defense. Keating’s 
and Lee’s model of House voting presented in 
Figure 1 and Tables 1 and 2 cannot be taken 
seriously. They conclude from it that observers 
see large voting majorities and erroneously 
conclude that the winning coalitions are too 
large for Riker’s size principle. In their model, a 
precisely minimum winning coalition (a consti- 
tutional majority) forms and all its members 
show up to vote their victory. (Again, of 
course, this factual assumption is grossly vio- 
lated, since a third to half of the winning 
majorities of Koehler’s “contested? votes are 
smaller than the constitutional majority size.) 
Other members of ‘the House show up random- 
ly and then vote randomly, many of them 
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perhaps voting with the winners, thereby de- 
ceiving atheoretical minds into thinking the 
number of winners is more than minimal. 
Keating and Lee are not deceived—they know 
these overlarge observed coalitions “do not in 
the least challenge minimum winning coalition 
theory.” What would? Nothing which could 
actually be observed, it seems. 

Keating and Lee generally object to findings 
based on a study of observed coalitions. But 
note that looking at observed (i.e., recorded) 
votes is far more likely to have an effect 
opposite to that of Keating’s and Lee’s specula- 
tions. There have been historically several times 
more unrecorded teller and voice votes than 
recorded votes in the House. Many of the 
unrecorded votes are on more important issues 
than many of the issues decided on the record. 
But these unrecorded votes presumably include 
disproportionately many large majorities since 
closer divisions could be forced to recorded 
votes by the losers. Again, the conspicuous fact 
is that voting coalitions in the House only 
infrequently approach the minimal winning 
size. Anyone who attempts to fit a theory of 
winning coalition size to the data on Congress 
(and other American legislative bodies) will 
therefore know why Heinz Eulau (1967, pp. 
26—54) sought “logics of rationality in unani- 
mous decision-making.” 


RUSSELL HARDIN 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Reference: Heinz Eulau (1967). “Logics of Rationali- 
ty in Unanimous Decision-Making,” in Carl J. 
Friedrich (ed.), Rational Decision. New York: 
Atherton Press. 


On Theories of 
Development and Dependence 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his review (APSR, 70 [March 1976]) of 
Dr. Brett’s Colonialism and Underdevelopment 
in East Africa, Dr. Berman writes that the book 
“began as a doctoral thesis written in the 
empiricist and largely uncritical ethos of the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies of the 
University of London.” That sounds bad for 
the Institute. However, “Cet animal est 
méchant: quand on attaque, il se defend.” I 
should like to offer a couple of comments on 
the matter. 

There is, for one thing, an initial ambiguity. 
It is not made clear whether the judgment 
quoted above is Berman’s own or that of Brett. 
In fact, it is not a direct quotation from Dr. 
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Brett’s own preface, though there is such a 
quote later in the same paragraph, but instead a 
paraphrase of the following from Brett: “In 
London I worked in the general ethos of the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies where the 
tendency in colonial history was towards a 
thorough empiricism in a framework which did 
not question the overall validity of Britain’s 
colonial contribution to African development 
except where extensive settlement had been 
allowed.” We note that “empiricism” is com- 
mon to both, but the meaning of “largely 
uncritical”? is illuminated by Brett’s more pre- 
cise phrasing. 

“Empiricism” used to be the name given toa 
general philosophical theory of knowledge. But 
Brett-Berman appear to intend it as a deroga- 
tory term to denote mindless fact-collecting 
conducted without the guidance of any general 
theory. This is nowadays quite fashionable 
usage on the part of Marxist writers; indeed it is 
more useful as a badge of their affiliation than 
as a reliable account of the position of their 
opponents. With respect to the Institute at the 
period in question it is misleading in two ways. 
In the first place, the Institute’s primary role 
was to serve as a forum for scholarly discussion. 
I very much doubt if it could be shown that 
there was any doctrinal bias in the choice of 
papers for presentation or in the composition 
of those attending the seminars. All views 
seeking expression were given to a hearing. 
Whether the hearing was sympathetic certainly 
depended on the extent to which the interpre- 
tations offered were supported by adequate 
hard evidence. But that, I take it, is a mark of 
critical, not “uncritical,” historical scholarship. 
(in the same paragraph Berman contrasts the 
“ahistorical character” of “much previous re- 
search” with the ‘‘more historically rooted 
global perspective” of underdevelopment theo- 
ries. It is difficult to understand this “more 
historical than thou” claim, except as a mere 
assertion that the only true history is one 
shaped by a given doctrine.) Second, the 
suggestion that there was a guiding spirit which 
was hostile to “theory” as such is not persua- 
sive. In so far as a “tone” may have been set by 
my predecessors, Sir Keith Hancock 
(1948—1957) and Dr. Kenneth Robinson 
(1957—1966)—Brett does speak of the “domi- 
nance of the colonial history tradition @ la 
Hancock”—it would not fit this simple picture. 
Both would have respect for evidence, but both 
would be concerned with its valid interpreta- 
tion. Hancock, an economic historian, might be 
drawn toward more general explanations, 
Robinson remaining skeptically aware of varia- 
tions in time and place which would permit 
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much less general interpretations. 

But there is a further point which has to do 
with dates. As Brett says in his preface, dated 
1972, the work on the book had been with him 
for “more than ten years.” The research was 
completed in 1965, the doctoral thesis pre- 
sented in 1966. Now Berman himself writing in 
1975 does not claim more than that it is 
“during the past six or seven years” that 
“established theories’ of development have 
“increasingly been abandoned” (by implication 
in favor of underdevelopment theories). Surely 
it is evident that between 1965 and 1975 not 
only Brett but the nature of the intellectual 
debate on colonialism changed. In that case, 
Brett-Berman may look back on the unre- 
generate early sixties with some disdain, but 
they should not speak as if scholarly institu- 
tions were at that time blocking the fresh winds 
of truth—when in fact such winds were simply 
not blowing. Who is being ‘“‘ahistorical’? now? 
Equally, Berman should not make a statement 
which can be interpreted as implying that the 
Institute has since those years remained indif- 
ferent to the changes in the discourse on 
colonialism and neocolonialism. The Institute’s 
“ethos” has indeed not changed, but precisely 
because it continues to attach importance to its 
role as a forum, it has entertained much 
discussion on the new theories. Speaking for 
myself alone, I find that while such theories 
direct attention to some important kinds of 
evidence and give them a coherence, they still 
offer only a partial account of situations too 
complex for single-doctrine explanation. Only 
for those who are certain of holding the whole 
truth would this be a declaration of dedicated 
hostility. I trust that we shall continue to seek 
explanations but also to require that they be 
subjected to criticism in the light of evidence. 

Finally, I am prompted to a more specula- 
tive point about values. Scholars must try to be 
coolly analytical, but they usually find it a hard 
job because they have feelings and preferences 
like everyone else. In no area is this more 
obvious than in work on the new states. 
Berman, correctly I believe, suggests that it is 
the “failures of the so-called developing na- 
tions” which have stimulated the new under- 
development theories. He also says that these 
theories are “pessimistic about the impact of 
linkages between developed capitalist states and 
the Third World.” By contrast his straw man— 
empiricist, ahistorical and uncritical—is a man 
of “sanguine optimism.” There is one im- 
portant sense in which all this is true. Those 
who were drawn to the study of new states 
were probably more moved than they recog- 
nized by ties of affection with subject peoples 
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and idealistic hopes for brave new worlds. When 
the postcolonial dawn proved, sometimes very 
promptly, to be more than a little murky, the 
sense of dismay was correspondingly profound. 
Independence was then “the god that failed.” 
In that sense, the optimism of the early sixties 
has been difficult to sustain. Most of us are 
much sadder now, striving to get wiser by a 
re-examination of previously held positions, 
daring to hope for no more than patchy, 
piecemeal improvements. Today’s under- 
development theorists may well be those whose 


idealism and indeed missionary spirit toward 
the Third World was greatest, their sense of 
betrayal all the more total. To account for the 
god that failed, they have to find a devil at 
work; the false dawn past, they look to a new 
one. They are almost (but not quite) to be 
envied for being able once more to combine 
brightest hope with darkest anger. 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
University of London 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Professor Morris-Jones’s letter raises several 
issues of substance concerning the development 
of theories of dependence and underdevelop- 
ment. These can only be dealt with briefly and 
superficially in this context, but I feel they do 
require further clarification. 

Let me say first, however, that I fully accept 
Professor Morris-Jones’s correction of my all 
too casual and misleading paraphrase of Brett’s 
remarks about the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies. As an occasional visitor to the Insti- 
tute’s seminars in the early 1960s when I was a 
graduate student at LSE and later in 1968 when 
I pursued part of my doctoral research there, I 
know from personal experience the wide range 
and high standards of scholarship it has sub- 
stained over the years. Nevertheless, the more 
general problem remains of the tendency of the 
Anglo-American scholarly community to avoid 
questioning, before the last decade, the char- 
acter of colonial rule, the nature of and reasons 
for decolonization, and the concept of “dev- 
elopment”’ itself: as well as accept as a given the 
existing structure of world capitalism and the 
essentially benign motivation and effects of 
Western economic and political involvement in 
the Third World. This is something of which 
most of us were guilty, not just the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies. 

Empiricism in this context involved not so 
much a methodological doctrine as the practice 
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of research. Social science research on under- 
developed societies became progressively more 
specialized and fragmented in the analysis of 
specific and partial issues, with decreasing 
reference to more general theoretical and meth- 
odological problems. By the mid-1960s an 
academic division of labor had appeared within 
which a large number of scholars dealt with the 
specifics of field research in the Third World, 
leaving the larger issues of theory and synthesis 
in the hands of a smaller number who built 
abstract models and typologies on the founda- 
tion of the unquestioned assumptions. (The 
work of the Committee on Comparative Politics 
of the Social Science Research Council, as well 
as the individual work of such scholars as 
Apter, Deutsch, Pye, Huntington, Almond, and 
Powell comes to mind immediately in this 
context.) The “‘nature of the intellectual debate 
on colonialism” and on the origins and meaning 
of “development” and “underdevelopment,” as 
well as on several other basic questions has 
indeed changed over the past decade, as the 
work of such scholars as Andre Gunder Frank, 
Fernando Cardoso, Hamza Alavi, Samir Amin, 
Mahmood Mamdani, Colin Leys, and Edward 
Brett himself, to name just a few, has increas- 
ingly revealed that the elaborate edifice of 
“development” theory was built on quicksand. 
Under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
some have abandoned the structure of liberal 
development theory and sought elsewhere 
firmer ground on which to build. Others, 
caught high on the swaying structure, have 
clung even more tenaciously to it. (See for 
example, Leonard Binder et al., Crises and 
Sequences in Political Development, or Gabriel 
Almond et al., Crisis, Choice and Change.) 

On the issue of the “ahistorical character” of 
much previous development theory and re- 
search, Professor Morris-Jones’s protest is legiti- 
mate to the extent that this failing is more 
characteristic of American than of British 
scholarship, which largely retained a historical 
consciousness of at least Britain’s imperial 
experience and maintained a degree of skep- 
ticism about the abstract theories emanating 
from North America. I hope he would agree 
that we have had enough studies of under- 
development in Third World societies, ranging 
from older works by McClelland, Hagen, and 
Lerner, to such recent examples as Michael 
Lofchie, ed., The State of the Nations, or the 
Crises and Sequences volume noted earlier, that 
variously employ the mystified categories of 
“traditional”? and “‘modern” society, profess to 
analyze and measure the factors leading to 
“modernization,” or locate the problems of 
underdevelopment in the “values” of “tradi- 
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tional’? society with scarcely a mention of 
colonialism and imperialism and their profound 
impact on the historical forms of social struc-: 
ture and culture. The real issue, of course, is 
not that “‘the only true history is one shaped by 
a given doctrine,’ but that historical under- 
standing does not exist outside of a general 
theoretical framework, whatever it happens to 
be, Even to ignore history, as is characteristic of 
“cross-national aggregate data analysis” of de- 
velopment, or to treat it as if it began at the 
moment of national independence reflects a 
methodological or ideological position, whether 
a particular writer is aware of it or not. 

As to the history of the emergence of 
various theories of underdevelopment, de- 
pendence, neocolonialism, etc., I should point 
out that my original review was written in 
mid-1974 and I was specifically thinking of the 
1966—67 period in the U.S., during which the 
appearance of the work of Andre Gunder Frank 
is often credited with marking the beginnings of 
the contemporary debate on development theo- 
ry. The roots of this approach can, of course, 
be traced to the work since the late 1940s of 
non-Marxist Latin American structuralists such 
as Raul Prebish, Osvaldo Sunkel, Celso Furtado, 
and Pablo Gonzalez-Casanova; or to the begin- 
nings of this century in the classical Marxist 
writings on imperialism by Lenin, Hilferding, 
Bukharin, and Luxemburg. However, I think we 
should recognize the general influence of the 
Cold War era and of doctrinaire anticom- 
munism in narrowing the scope of debate on 
development and largely excluding Marxist ap- 
proaches from serious consideration. Thus even 
so important a work as Paul Baran’s pathbreak- 
ing The Political Economy of Growth was long 
ignored by liberal academic social science. As a 
graduate student in the U.S., I can remember 
first hearing of it only in 1967, reading it with 
the assumptions of liberal developmentalism, 
and first rejecting it as a polemical tract. 

For many American scholars the Vietnam 
war must have been a crucial watershed in 
opening to question the entire range of U.S. 
involvements in the Third World. I know that 
for myself and many of my peers in graduate 
school and junior staff positions in the late 
1960s and early 1970s our growing opposition 
to the war was often the start of a more 
profound and difficult shift in intellectual 
orientation rooted in an increasing discontent 
with the scientific inadequacy as well as un- 
acknowledged ideological preconceptions of 
liberal development theory. For others, direct 
witness to and analysis of the consequences of 
U.S. imperialism in other parts of Asia or in 
Latin America may have been the trigger for 
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the development of a more critical perspective. 
Certainly the painful and often bitter clashes 
which erupted during this period in the area 
studies associations specializing in Asia, Latin 
America, or Africa, are symptomatic of these 
processes of intellectual and political change. 
For this reason Professor Morris-Jones’s 
characterization of contemporary Marxist social 
science in association with such terms as “the 
god that failed,” etc. misconstrues the origins 
of contemporary analyses of imperialism and 
underdevelopment and suggests misleading 
analogies to the rigidly doctrinaire and party- 
focused Marxism of the 1930s and 1940s. Many 
radical development theorists, such as Richard 
Barnet and Ronald Muller, Immanuel Waller- 
stein and Richard Sklar, and even Frank him- 
self, are not Marxists and would probably resist 
such a characterization of their work. Further- 
more, I think it is simply impossible to dismiss 
contemporary western Marxism as a ‘“‘single 
doctrine.” Such modern writers as James O’- 
Connor, Ralph Miliband, Lucio Colletti, Perry 
Anderson, Ernst Mandel, Nicos Poulantzas, 
Jurgen Habermas, Claude Meillasoux, and Harry 
Braverman represent an incredible diversity of 
approaches marked as much by disagreement as 
consensus. This diversity illustrates the growth 
of a vital Marxist scholarship beyond the 
bounds of party doctrines generally and the 
emancipation of Marxist theory from its as- 
sumed association with the dead hand of Soviet 
theoretical orthodoxy in particular. Within all 
of the social science disciplines Marxism has 
emerged with an increasingly credible claim to 
be the creative and critical cutting edge of 
intellectual development—a challenge that 
liberal social science cannot casually dismiss. 
The varied approaches to Marxist theory 
that have developed do share, it seems to me, at 
least two basic features that distinguish them 
from liberal social science. While many of the 
perspectives of underdevelopment and de- 
pendency can be appropriated by a liberal 
revisionist approach to development (see, e.g., 
Hollis Chenery, Redistribution With Growth), 
Marxist analysts have been far more forthright 
in seeing that a critique of underdevelopment at 
the periphery leads back to and is incomplete 
without a critique of capitalism at its core in 
advanced metropolitan states. As Lukács noted 
long ago, it is this “point of view of totality” 
that is one of the unifying features and greatest 
strengths of Marxist analysis. This perspective 
also recognizes that valuation and normative 
commitment are an intrinsic and inescapable 
part of social analysis. Moroever, they consti- 
tute no necessary barrier to objectivity, but are 
in fact both necessary and desirable in any 
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social science worthy of the name. 

{ agree with Professor Morris-Jones that 
most students of the Third World are probably 
sadder men and women today than they were 
ten or fifteen years ago. Critical reflection, 
however, might lead us to conclude that many 
of the idealistic hopes of the past were un- 
founded to begin with. Certainly those who 
began from a Marxist position, such as Baran, 
entertained no such expectations. I must there- 
fore emphatically disagree with Morris-Jones’s 
conclusion that we can hope for “no more than 
patchy, piecemeal improvements.” Such a per- 
spective suggests that while “previously held 
positions” may be questioned and even dis- 
carded, they are being replaced with a passive 
acceptance of the fundamental immutability of 
the structural status quo that begs the basic 
theoretical and human issues. Moreover, it is a 
position that is challenged not only in theory, 
but also in the practice of the few revolutionary 
governments in the Third World—e.g., in Cuba, 
China, Mozambique, and Vietnam, which alone 
have begun to make significant progress 
towards the transformation of the conditions of 
underdevelopment and imperialism. It is not 
the devil at work in the world, but real 
historical forces which need to be understood 
and acted upon, and to this end a Marxism of 
“brightest hope and darkest anger’ holds 
greater promise of success than a liberalism of 
despair and resignation. 


BRUCE J. BERMAN 
Queen’s University, Ontario 


Observations of a Gentle Reader 


TO THE EDITOR: 


For some time I have intended to express 
my views concerning the editorial comment 
published in the December 1976 issue of the 
American Political Science Review (p. 1030), 
which I gather sets the editorial guidelines for 
the future. 

Ti.e distinction between the “‘gentle citizen” 
or the “gentle reader,” on the one hand, and 
professional political scientists, on the other, 
constituting a community of “‘co-investigators” 
who publish in the Review findings which they 
alone can understand and share, is ingenious. 
But you need to define the nature of the 
subject matter and the nature of the common 
sharing. You define it to be what you want it to 
be and, in so doing, define your readers as well. 
Thus political scientists are defined to be those 
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who read the American Political Science Re- 
view and share the common knowledge, meth- 
ods, techniques and theories as they cumula- 
tively unfold themselves in the pages of the 
Review. 

I really have no quarrel with such a defini- 
tion. But I fear that it defines out of the 
community of political scientists the majority 
of those who call themselves political scientists, 
who are members of the Association, who hold 
Ph.D.s in Political Science and who teach in 
reputable political science departments. It rele- 
gates them to the not so unpleasant limbo of 
“gentle readers.” This is my difficulty. The 
Review belongs to the political scientists and 
the editor’s freedom to define them must, in 
the last analysis, take into some consideration 
their freedom to define themselves, the Review, 
and, if need be, its editor. 

The articles that have been appearing in the 
Review over the last three or four years 
constitute, aside from some notable exceptions 
that make the rule, exercises in quantitative 
applications of mathematical and statistical 
techniques (that most of us do not have) to 
analyze irrelevant behavioral manifestations and 
to reach spurious correlations (in which most of 
us are not interested). I have been asked quite a 
few times to evaluate some manuscripts and my 
response is invariably the same: “the substan- 
tive material they deal with (about which I 
know something) is spotty and unreliable but 
the techniques used to analyze it show a high 
level of mathematical sophistication (about 
which I know nothing).” Yet, whenever I 
showed these manuscripts to colleagues in 
mathematics or statistics, they gave me exactly 
the reverse evaluation! 

I find myself increasingly unable to read the 
Review and I would have long ago relegated 
myself to the dust-bin of history or to the ranks 
of the “gentle readers” had I not discovered 
that most of my colleagues shared the same 
feeling of frustration and perhaps anger. Some- 
body reminded me that of the last 20 presi- 
dents or so of the Association, the greater 
number belonged to the group of “gentle 
readers” and that some had their books en- 
dorsed even by that very citadel of gentility, 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

It may well be that I and many others are 
wrong. There is one test: why don’t you ask 
your readers, before you define them? Survey 
work, despite its limitations, is occasionally 
useful and this may well be a case. 


ROY C. MACRIDIS 
Brandeis University 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Space limitations dictate restrictions on the 
length of “Communications.” Submissions 
must not exceed five double-spaced pages, 
including references, footnotes, and tables. All 
but the briefest letters will be refereed. 

The March issue sports a new cover. The 
greater number of articles published in recent 
years has made it impractical to place the full 
table of contents on the cover. During his 
editorship, Nelson W. Polsby listed all names 
but only a few articles on the cover. We have 
now removed them all. We have also broken out 
in new colors. The border will change color 
with the seasons—green for March, red for June, 
gold for September, and white for December. 
Hopefully placing that bit of color on the spine 
too will help our readers pull the correct 
number off the shelf, and thus encourage 
readership. Perhaps the most radical change of 
all is the use of arabic numbers for the volume 
(an Edward R. Tufte suggestion). 

Finally, you will observe below that we are 
now listing ‘only those manuscripts accepted 
since publication of the last number (a Paul 
Abramson suggestion). 


Articles Accepted Since Last Listing 


Steven J. Brams, New York University, and 
Peter C. Fishburn, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, “Approval Voting” 

Robert K. Faulkner, Boston College, ‘‘Bickeľ’s 
Constitution: The Problem of Moderate Lib- 
eralism” 

Gary C. Jacobson, Trinity College, “The Effects 
of Campaign Spending in Congressional Elec- 

` tións” 

Lance T. LeLoup, University of Missouri-St. 
Louis, “Reassessing the Mediating Impact of 
Legislative Capability” 

S. Sidney Ulmer, University of Kentucky, 
“Selecting Cases for Supreme Court Review: 
An Underdog Model” 


Erratum 


In “Power Consciousness: A Comparative 
Analysis” by Joel D. Aberbach (December, 
1977), p. 1551, second column, brackets were 
erroneously inserted in the last line of quoted 
survey responses. The final sentence should 
read, “There are too many to actually know 
what each other are doing,” a direct quote. 
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The Shotgun Behind the Door: Liberalism and 
the Problem of Political Obligation. By 
Philip Abbott. (Athens, Georgia: University 
of Georgia Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 206. $8.00.) 


This book is a suggestive contribution to the 
considerable recent literature concerning issues 
that nest under the rubric of political obliga- 
tion. It treats these issues in the setting of 
liberal theory. Liberals have attempted to com- 
bine a moral outlook emphasizing autonomous 
judgment with the notion of obligations to 
obey the state, an institution that is “by nature 
evil.” This attempt has failed and liberals have 
sacrificed their moral views “to the require- 
ments of political order.” More important 
(especially since “liberalism” is used without 
much historical discrimination), the attempt 
must fail. “A serious attention to moral judg- 
ment forbids a moral theory of political obliga- 
tion.” The author accepts “the initial premises 
of liberal ethical theory . . . while discarding the 
theories of political obligation. that have been 
attached to it.” This effort yields, most notab- 
ly, (1) a rehabilitation of the notion of con- 
science as a necessary feature of morality; (2) a 
recommendation to scrap the concept of poli- 
tical obligation as having “‘no place in a liberal 
society”; and (3) an argument that “trust” 
provides us “with the only accommodation 
which the fundamental irreconcilability be- 
tween moral judgment and . . . political authori- 
ty allows.” This reviewer finds the arguments 
for these contentions unpersuasive, but they 
certainly deserve attention. 

“Conscience” and “conscience talk” do not 
involve a private faculty of moral knowing, a 
hostility to moral rules or principles, or a 
self-righteous moral posture. Their role in our 
discourse is to emphasize a defining dimension 
of the process of moral judgment. A judgment 
is moral only if it is made autonomously, “by 
reference to standards of action which [the 
agent] ... has chosen.” Expressions such as 
“it’s a question of conscience” and “I couldn’t 
with good conscience do that” are merely ways 
of saying that the issue at hand is a moral one 
that agents must decide for themselves rather 
than on the basis of any species of external 


influence or authority. The agent may discuss 
and consult, consider established rules and 
principles, and must defend the judgment to 
others. But the decision must be made autono- 
mously. 

It is by no means clear that “‘conscience 
talk” actually works in the innocuous manner 
Abbott suggests. What is more important in 
terms of his larger argument is that his sparse 
account of autonomous judgment, which 
wrestles almost not at all with the harder 
questions about what this is to be distinguished 
from (for example those posed by neo-natural- 
ists such as Phillipa Foot) will not yield the 
conclusions he wants to derive from it. In 
particular, it will not yield the conclusion that 
there is a necessary incompatibility between 
moral judgment and a moral theory of political 
obligation. The latter, after all, is an attempt to 
give reasons for deciding certain recurrent kinds 
of questions in particular ways. Nothing in 
Abbott’s purely processual account of autono- 
mous judgment could impede conscientious 
acceptance of such reasons. 


Abbott’s thoughtful critique of consent, 
contract, and benefits-received theories may 
point toward a more substantive concept of 
autonomy that would yield grounds for reject- 
ing obligations to the state. Oddly, however, his 
own theory of judiciously applied “trust” poses 
a substantial threat to independent judgment. 
He distinguishes between “rule-reliance’” and 
“special characteristic’ types of trust. “Both 
... involve anticipation or prediction. The first 
... is based upon the recipient’s stated inten- 
tion to do something in particular, the second 
upon the recipient’s intention to act in a certain 
way.” In political contexts the first translate 
into fidelity to law. Insofar as we are able to 
trust those in authority to act in particular 
ways, this is because there is a set of rules that 
requires that they do so. Now it is true that 
limitations on oversight and enforcement leave 
us little choice but to “trust” our rulers to 
respect the rules. But this is far too attenuated 
a sense of trust to serve Abbott’s theoretical 
purpose. To trust someone is precisely to think 
that elaborate rules and mechanisms of enforce- 
ment are unnecessary. (Abbott instances stu- 
dents who feel an obligation not to cheat on an 
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examination because the professor has shown 
trust in them by leaving the room. Would the 
students feel they had been trusted if the 
professor continually returned to the room or 
planted agents to report on cheaters? Would 
trust have been shown if the professor’s absence 
was due to other business?) 

The second sense of trust is at once more 
relevant and more ominous in respect to the 
autonomy of the citizen. In politics it arises 
from recognizing that those in authority have 
the wisdom, skill, or rectitude to decide issues 
that arise in a manner the citizen will approve. 
The advantage of this understanding of the 
relationship between the citizen and those in 
authority is two-fold. First, the official, as 
recipient of the trust, acquires a duty to be 
faithful to it. Second, the citizen has under- 
taken no obligation (expressions of trust are 
not performatives) and is at liberty to withdraw 
the trust when it is no longer deserved. Thus 
“one ought to obey the state to the extent to 
which he trusts those in political authority.” 

Abbott’s objective in this argument is to find 
a conceptualization that makes continuing criti- 
cal assessment of the performance of the state 
internal to the process of deciding whether to 
obey it. But the concept of trust is a poor 
choice for this purpose. Trust renders critical 
scrutiny unnecessary if not inappropriate. 
Moreover, Abbott exaggerates both the extent 
to which being trusted is conducive to trust- 
worthiness (especially in impersonal relation- 
ships) and the ease with which genuine trust 
will be withdrawn when not deserved. Numer- 
ous liberals have thought that trust is exactly 
what ought never be placed in anyone who “has 
the shotgun behind the door.” 

But there is a more fundamental problem 
here. Trust must be a derivative not a constitu- 
tive feature of the relationship between citizens 
and those in political authority. Critical assess- 
ment of the actions of the latter may with time 
and good performance warrant a kind of 
grudging trust in them. But officials must have 
authority before they can warrant trust in 
themselves qua officials. Thus either there is no 
authority (in which case Abbott’s problem 
disappears) or “trust? cannot be the basic 
concept in terms of which to understand 
authority and how to relate to it. 


RICHARD E. FLATHMAN 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Condorcet: From Natural Philosophy to Social 
Mathematics. By Keith Michael Baker. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1975. Pp. 
538. $22.00.) 


Condorcet was a mathematician, philoso- 
pher, political pamphleteer and occasional poli- 
tician, advocate of social rationality, and even- 
tual victim of the Terror for his Girondist 
sympathies. Until quite recently he has been 
best remembered for his posthumously pub- 
lished fragment Esquisse d'un tableau his- 
torique des progrès de l’esprit humain. This title 
has become synonymous with the idea of 
progress and the infinite perfectibility of man. 
Recent scholars (notably Duncan Black, The 
Theory of Committees and Elections, Cam- 
bridge, 1958; Gilles-Gaston Granger, la Mathe- 
matique Social du Marquis de Condorcet, Paris, 
1958; and G. Th. Guilbaud, “Les theories de 
Pintérét général et le probleme logique de 
Yagrégation,” partially translated as ‘“Theories 
of the General Interest and the Logical Problem 
of Aggregation,” in Readings in Mathematical 
Social Science, ed. Paul R. Lazarsfeld and Neil 
W. Henry (Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1966) have rescued another of Con- 
dorcet’s works, his Essai sur l’application de 
Vanalyse à la probabilité des décisions rendres a 
la pluralité des voix from the neglect to which 
its opaqueness and lack of mathematical ele- 
gance have long condemned it (Baker, p. 227); 
and in my view it will prove to be the Essai 
rather than the Esquisse on which Condorcet’s 
claim to distinction will rest in the long run. 


The Esquisse is credited with considerable 
influence on figures such as Saint-Simon and 
Comte (the latter of whom hailed Condorcet as 
his “spiritual father” [p. 475 n. 4]). The Essai, 
on the other hand, can be regarded as the first 
work of mathematical political science, with 
direct influence on scholars such as Poisson and 


Cournot. It introduces two ideas of central 
importance to contemporary democratic theo- 
ry: the notion of the paradox of cyclical 
majorities (which has been called by Guilbaud 
“L’Effet Condorcet”) and the notion of a 
pairwise majority winner (now often referred to 
as the “Condorcet Winner”) as the sine qua non 
of democratic choice. A third element of the 
Essai, in which Condorcet connects together 
the logic of majority rule with his probabilistic 
notions of truth, is at present less well known, 
but is crucial to an understanding of Con- 
dorcet’s thought. Condorcet’s jury theorem 
(which can be shown to be a corollary of the 
“Jaw of large numbers”) asserts that, for a 
group whose individual probabilities of reaching 
a correct Judgment on some issue are each 
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greater than one-half, the probability that the 
group’s majority verdict will be correct ap- 
proaches one as the size of the group in- 
creases—what appears to be a mathematical 
demonstration of a case of “vox populi, vox 
de.” More generally, under certain assumptions, 
the Condorcet jury theorem permits a calcula- 
tion of the tradeoff between elitist claims to 
special judgmental competence and majority 
rule. 

Keith M. Baker’s Condorcet: From Natural 
Philosophy to Social Mathematics is not a 
biography in the usual sense, but rather an 
intellectual history. Baker, an historian, pro- 
vides a rounded portrait of Condorcet which, 
for the first time, links together the Condorcet 
of the Esquisse with the Condorcet of the 
Essai—relating Condorcet’s philosophy of his- 
tory to his “vision of a democratic society 
rendered rational through the power of social 
mathematics” (p. 370). Such an analysis is 
important because 


the treatment of Condorcet in the standard 
histories of sociology—such as it has been—has 
almost invariably rested on a brief characteriza- 
tion of the doctrine of progress found in the 
Esquisse as a powerful (if flawed) anticipation 
of the historical sociology established by his 
successors, Saint-Simon and Comte. Neglecting 
as it does the conception of social mathematics 
that has in recent years been recognized as lying 
at the heart of his idea of social science, this 
traditional view is clearly inadequate ... and 
misleading (p. 344). 


Baker is at his best in showing how Con- 
dorcet’s views in the Esquisse have been mis- 
represented, misunderstood, and simply mis- 
takenly rejected by those who claimed to 
follow in his footsteps. Baker’s Condorcet is a 
work of thorough and indeed loving historical 
scholarship (nearly 90 pages of notes, over 600 
references) which demands a fundamental re- 
assessment of more traditional views of Con- 
dorcet, although its interpretation of Con- 
dorcet’s career and views is not at variance with 
the basic outline ably sketched by Granger in 
his recent article on Condorcet in the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences. In Condorcet, 
Baker discusses in detail virtually all of Con- 
dorcet’s writings and casts important light on 
such neglected works as the Tableau général de 
la science qui a pour objet lapplication du 
calcul aux sciences politiques et morales. 


Condorcet was “remarkable, even in an 
Encyclopedic age, for the wide range of his 
interests and activities’ (dust jacket). Anyone 
interested in the history of ideas; in the 
sociology of science; in the interplay between 
science, technology, and politics; in the origins 
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of “modern” notions of social scientific expla- 
nation; and, indeed, in the birth of the idea of 
social science itself, will find Condorcet a 
treasure trove. Students of comparative public 
administration will find both amusing and 
instructive Condorcet’s run-in with the ancien 
régime’s department of bridges and roads. More 
generally, those interested in the social scientist 
as social engineer and in the complex interplay 
between gnosis and praxis will be fascinated by 
Condorcet’s remarkable career(s). Those in- 
terested in the philosophy of social science will 
marvel at the “modernity” of Condorcet’s 
views on the probabilistic nature of social 
science knowledge and on the role of mathe- 
matics as a tool for social understanding and 
social change. 

Robespierre remarked of Condorcet that he 
was “a great mathematician in the eyes of men 
of letters and a distinguished man of letters in 
the eyes of mathematicians” (cited p. 383). 
Baker notes (p. 383) that “this remark had just 
enough truth to be really vicious.” Baker’s 
careful scholarship (particularly when com- 
‘bined with that of other recent work on 
Condorcet as social mathematician) gives the lie 
to Robespierre’s canard. Baker’s work is a 
major contribution to that “reevaluation of the 
whole of Condorcet’s theory of politics” called 
for by Granger (cited p. 444 n. 4), which we 
believe is needed to provide the balanced 
portrait of Condorcet which that neglected and 
misunderstood figure justly deserves. 


BERNARD GROFMAN 
University of California, Irvine 


The Efficient Organization. By Selwyn W. 
Becker and Duncan Neuhauser. (New York: 
Elsevier Scientific Publishing Co., 1975. Pp. 
237. $12.50.) 


The authors of this book want to say 
something quite simple: that the efficiency of 
an organization depends in part upon admini- 
strators knowing how well their subordinates 
work, a systematic gathering of information on 
the organization, and well-defined jobs appro- 
priate to the situation. While this all seems 
obvious, it is not an unimportant intellectual 
task to demonstrate these points with empirical 
data. Unfortunately, on the way to the bank, 
something happens to obscure the obvious, to 
distort the findings, and to diminish the worth 
of the book. 

The first part of the book, about 100 pages, 
purports to describe an entrepreneurial theory 
of organizations and a model of organizational 
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efficiency tested in the second part of the 
book. This first part is an exercise in obfusca- 
tion which depends heavily upon the misuse of 
the English language. Simple things like how 
well administrators know their subordinates are 
performing translate into “visibility of conse- 
quences” (C,); a good reporting system trans- 
lates to “‘specification of visibility procedures” 
(PC,); well-defined jobs appropriate to the task 
becomes “specification of production proce- 
dures” (P;). Phrases like this lead to paragraphs 
like this: “Initiating structure (JS) defines the 
extent to which the supervisor delineates the 
situation for his subordinates to facilitate co- 
ordination aimed at goal attainment” (p. 57). 
At one time or another we have all been 
tempted to write grand theory. In most cases, 
colleagues, friends, and editors point out our 
follies. In the case of this book apparently none 
of these typical sources of criticism was con- 
sulted. In any event, criticism did not have 
much effect on the authors. 


I hoped the second part of the book which 
seeks to test the theory of organizational 
efficiency put forth would be more clear. After 
all, numbers and formulas are supposed to be 
economical expressions of theory. Unfortunate- 
ly, a number of elementary errors of judgment 
destroy whatever power the theory section 
possessed. Specifically, three errors occur in the 
data analysis section. First, the use of statistical 
tests of significance is inappropriate, given the 
non-random nature of the data; second, the 
variation of the dependent variable (efficiency) 
is restricted, and therefore the authors’ claims 
that the model is powerful are misleading. 
Third, the stepwise regression model is used 
uncritically and leads to more misleading 
claims. 


The theory to be tested is quite simple: 
organizational efficiency is a linear function of 
the level of administrator knowledge of sub- 
ordinate performance, the extent of internal 
organizational reporting, and degree of job 
specification. At the last minute, organizational 
size and complexity are added, with little 
previous theoretical justification. So we have 
five variables predicting efficiency. 

The empirical data to test the theory comes 
essentially from 30 case studies of hospitals in 
the Chicago area and 15 insurance companies in 
Venezuela. The authors never say how these 
organizations were selected but only that they 
were “30 medium-sized, short-term, not-for- 
profit, community hospitals in the Greater 
Chicago Area” (p. 99). Unfortunately they 
believe this is a “sample” which is “fairly 
typical of not-for-profit community general 
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hospitals.” It is not a sample of anything, 
certainly not a random sample. In reality, the 
data consists of 30 case studies of hospitals, and 
15 insurance companies. Moreover, the organi- 
zations involved were selected, according to the 
authors, because they were very much alike, 
and provided the same type of service. 

The authors perform a stepwise multiple 
regression on the hospital and insurance data 
respectively. They claim that the findings are 
statistically significant, the variables of their 
model explain more variance than other previ- 
ous research on efficiency, their model ef- 
ficiency is proved by the data, and that “the 
model is a good one not because of the amount 
of variance explained but because the model 
predicts that visibility of consequences should 
emerge as the most powerful explanatory vari- 
able” (p. 157). 

All of this is misleading. The findings are not 
statistically significant because the data is nota 
random sample of anything. Significance tests 
require random samples (or some ap- 
proximation thereof) in order to permit an 
inference from the sample to the population. 
No one can know if this model explains more 
variance than other models used with other 
data in large part because the dependent vari- 
able, efficiency, does not have much variance. 
The hospitals were chosen because they were so 
much alike; if the same model were applied to a 
wide variety of organizations, the overall vari- 
ance explained would most likely drop. In 
short, where the dependent variable is of small 
variance, the power of the linear model almost 
always goes up. This is a product of the data, 
not a reflection of the power of the theory. 

Last, I am always suspicious when people 
use a stepwise linear regression model because 
they usually are unaware of the implications. In 
stepwise regression variables are added in order 
of their predictive power (a forward step 
regression). The assumption is that the most 
powerful predictor is causally prior to the 
weaker variables. The authors make no case for 
causal priority (which is never proven by data) 
but rather celebrate the fact that visibility of 
consequences explains a lot of variance. This is 
largely a result of the regression method they 
use and of little or no theoretical importance 
per se. 

Except for a reasonable review of the litera- 
ture dealing with organizations in Part I, this 
book has little to recommend it. 


KENNETH C. LAUDON 


John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 
City University of New York 
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Shakespeare’s Rome: Republic and Empire. By 
Paul A. Cantor. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. Pp. 228. $12.50.) 


This book is a study of Coriolanus and 
Antony and Cleopatra which holds considerable 
interest for students of political philosophy. 
While all three of Shakespeare’s Roman plays 
“are certainly the most political of his trage- 
dies” (p. 8), Cantor focuses on these two rather 
than on Julius Caesar to give coherence to his 
argument and to bring out most sharply the 
contrast between the Republic and the Em- 
pire, which he regards as the key to Shake- 
speare’s understanding of “the phenomenon of 
Rome and Romanness” (p. 11). What, above 
all, makes the plays “companion pieces” 
despite their striking differences is that both 
“revolve around the same issue, namely, what is 
meant by being bound by the city and what is 
meant by being free of it.” From different, 
though complementary, angles, both approach 
“the one problem of the relationship of the city 
and man” (p. 208). By showing how spirited- 
ness is generally connected with the Republic 
and eros with the Empire and also what 
naturally results when one of these contrasting 
sides of human nature dominates the other, the 
two plays, Cantor argues, demonstrate what 
binds man to the city while at the same time 
urging him to live without it. 

Cantor’s interpretation of Coriolanus ex- 
plains how the Republic’s mixed regime gen- 
erally harmonized the competing claims of eros 
and spiritedness so as to produce an extra- 
ordinary number of public-spirited men and yet 
conspicuously failed in the case of Coriolanus. 
With a sideward glance at the opposite char- 
acter of the class structure in Plato’s Republic, 
Cantor elucidates the connections Shakespeare 
draws between the mixed parties or classes 
within Rome’s mixed regime and the fact that 
the city lacked a ruler in the fullest sense, and 
between this and the further fact that the 
warrior who most embodied Rome’s ideals 
finally turned his spiritedness against the city 
and regime that had fostered it. Cantor thus 
examines Shakespeare’s presentation of Corio- 
lanus’ and Rome’s mutual banishments as tests 
of their respective claims to self-sufficiency and 
concludes that the playwright, judging these 
claims by a standard that “‘is not political in 
any ordinary sense of the term,” finds both 
unfounded: the city and the hero alike remain 
bounded by or dependent upon convention or 
mere opinion; both lack “self-knowledge” or 
“wisdom” (p. 120, see also p. 207). 


One wishes that Cantor had defended his 
contention (pp. 12—13) that Shakespeare dates 
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the Republic from the tribunate’s establishment 
rather than from the Tarquins’ expulsion by at 
least some consideration of Lucrece. As it is, 
however, Shakespeare’s work dealing with that 
expulsion is never even mentioned. This unfor- 
tunate omission does not detract from Cantor’s 
excellent analysis of the Republican regime at 
work, but does raise questions about what 
principally constitutes Shakespeare’s Rome and 
Coriolanus’ place within it. 

Antony and Cleopatra is a far more difficult 
play, and although there is much to recommend 
Cantor’s interpretation, it nevertheless falls 
short of his interpretation of Coriolanus. Re- 
garding the problem of fidelity as the central 
problem of both imperial politics and the love 
story in the play, Cantor ably shows how 
Rome’s new political situation freed eros by 
removing the Republic’s premium on spirited- 
ness and changed the primary relationship of 
city and citizen into one of master and servent. 
In discussing the effects of eros’ new freedom, 
however, Cantor stresses that Antony and 
Cleopatra’s love “is a thoroughly unconven- 
tional relationships’ (p. 158). No doubt it is 
unconventional in a politically important re- 
spect, but Cantor never qualifies its unconven- 
tionality. Unlike his indication of Shakespeare’s 
transpolitical standard for judging the claims to 
self-sufficiency in Coriolanus, Cantor’s interpre- 
tation of Antony and Cleopatra gives no sign of 
considering the unconventional in terms of 
“self-knowledge” or “wisdom” as distinguished 
from opinion. Instead, the unconventional is 
now seen as whatever occurs outside the law or 
is cosmopolitan in the conventional sense (cf., 
pp. 158 and 164). One result of this important, 
if tacit, change is that it becomes extremely 
difficult to see how Cantor can radically dis- 
tinguish in Antony and Cleopatra between 
“being bound by the city and ... being free of 
it.” Indeed, what he calls the “transpolitical”’ 
differs only in size from the political and even 
the subpolitical (see, e.g., p. 188). A more 
general result is that the book as a whole loses 
its promised coherence as “what is meant by 
being free of [the city]’’ proves to differ 
fundamentally in its companion interpretations. 

Offering a thoughtful presentation of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge and understanding of 
the workings of Rome’s contrasting regimes, 
Shakespeare’s Rome is best when it is strictly 
political. The book has the substantial merit of 
showing that Shakespeare deserves to be taken 
seriously as a political philosopher. 


JAN BLITS 
University of Delaware 
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Shen Pu-hai: A Chinese Political Philosopher of 
the Fourth Century B.C. By Herrlee G. 
Creel. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1974. Pp. ix +446. $14.50.) 


Since 1949 American political scientists have 
devoted a great deal of time and research 
toward understanding the governmental institu- 
tions of the People’s Republic of China. But 
they are less interested in developments before 
1949 and tend to ignore completely Chinese 
institutional history during the almost 2,000 
years of the imperial period. This is unfortunate 
for several reasons. Such important political 
institutions as civil service examinations and 
systematic rating of officials probably had their 
beginnings in China. And there is no doubt that 
to understand properly the insistence on con- 
fession of faults by present government officials 
one has to know something of the history of 
this idea in Chinese law. 

For the past 20 years Herrlee G. Creel of the 
University of Chicago has been researching the 
origins of Chinese governmental institutions. 
His several publications on this subject can be 
found in the bibliography of this book. Now, in 
Shen Pu-hai, a Chinese philosopher who lived in 
the fourth century B.C., Creel believes that he 
has found the person who first clearly enunci- 
ated many of the principles on which the later 
Chinese administrative system was to be based. 
Why then, if Shen’s ideas were so important, 
have they not been presented before? One 
reason is that his book, the Shen-tzu, is no 
longer extant. Creel has succeeded in bringing 
together at least part of Shen’s writings from 
quotations in other writings. The second sec- 
tion of this book consists of these fragments 
given in Chinese with an annotated English 
translation, together with a concordance to the 
Chinese text. 


The general reader, however, is most likely 
to be interested in the first part of the book 
where Creel expounds Shen’s ideas and traces 
their influence on later philosophers and on 
Chinese institutional development generally. 
Shen was primarily concerned with the prob- 
lems of developing a bureaucracy, with the 
organization and techniques of governing. He 
seems to have been indifferent to such prob- 
lems as insuring that government was in the 
hands of the virtuous, which was the primary 
concern of Confucius and Mencius. Shen was 
occupied with the problem of how to choose an 
effective person for a particular post, not with 
whether that person was morally outstanding. 

Creel’s arguments for Shen’s ideas are force- 
ful and clearly presented. The fragments that 
have been preserved certainly make one wish 
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that his book had not been lost. Iam not fully 
convinced, however, by all of Creel’s claims for 
Shen. For example, Creel argues that the 
reference to the rectification of names in the 
Analects is mistaken and that Shen should be 
credited with this idea. Creel’s argument is that 
this theory does not correspond with the rest of 
the Analects. But the Analects deals with such a 
variety of subjects that it is difficult to prove 
that any certain part should not be rightfully 
attributed to Confucius. Neither do I accept 
Creel’s argument that Shen should not be 
classified as a Legalist. The term “Legalist” is 
after all a translation and the original Chinese 
term fa-chia certainly is broad enough to 
include such persons as Shen Pu-hai as well as 
Shang Yang and Han-fei tzu. 

Despite these differences, I and others in- 
terested in Chinese political thought must be 
grateful to Creel for bringing together the 
extant fragments of Shen’s work and thus 
making us aware that even so early as the 
fourth century B.C. the Chinese were already 
thinking about problems relevant to the great 
bureaucratic system which was to govern China 
during the 2,000 years of the imperial period. 


WALLACE JOHNSON 
University of Kansas 


Political Myth and Epic. By Gilbert Morris 
Cuthbertson. (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1975. Pp. xxii + 234. 
$10.00.) 


Cuthbertson performs a valuable service for 
“quantitative ... ‘social scientists,’ ... posi- 
tivists, behaviorists, and materialists” (p. 221) 
by calling their attention to the value-laden 
political role of myths. “Myths,” he argues, 
“determine behavior, economics, and social 
structure” (p. 221) by creating the “moral 
consensus and prohibitions” (p. 2) which struc- 
ture a political community. Cuthbertson thus 
implies that those who have ignored the poli- 
tical role of myths and epics have contributed 
to the reduction of political science to a 
sterilized “‘science of behavior” which is simply 
divorced from those moral concerns which are 
the very essence of politics. 

It is evidently this implied challenge to the 
still-dominant current of American political 
science which leads W. Y. Elliott to describe 
Cuthbertson’s book in his foreword as “one of 
the most pathbreaking and original books on 
the history of political theory that has been 
published in many years” (p. xi). However, for 
those who never forgot that politics is informed 
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by morality, Cuthbertson’s book neither breaks 
new ground nor displays any notable originali- 
ty. Indeed, the book fails even to pose those 
questions upon which an original contribution 
to the study of myths could be made. 

Cuthbertson notes in his Introduction that 
the word “myth? may be understood so ex- 
pansively as to become virtually synonymous 
with “literature,” or it may be understood 
much more narrowly to denote “a story about 
the gods in their dealings with man and nature” 
(p. 3). While the reader might then justly 
expect Cuthbertson to offer some explicit 
definition of what he understands by “myth,” 
no such definition is offered; rather, the very 
plurality of definitions of “myth” apparently is 
taken to prove that any symbols which order 
society may be described as “myths.” Hence, 
Cuthbertson evidently regards “Marxism, cap- 
italism, nationalism, and constitutionalism” as 
concealed or reconstituted “myths” (pp. 11, 
44). Is there then no difference between 
“myth” and “ideology”? Even if one regards 
“myth” and “ideology” as two forms of the 
articulation of political and ontological order, 
one would not be justified in forcing the two 
under one rubric. At least, it is not immediately 
apparent what essential similarity exists be- 
tween stories which portray “the ground of 
being”? as intracosmic gods and, for instance, 
those thought systems which portray human 
beings as subservient to the progressive and 
impersonal unfolding of history. 


Just as Cuthbertson does not ask the ques- 
tions which would lead to a specific definition 
of “myth,” he does not ask the relevant 
questions about the relationship between myth 
and reality. When he defends “the truth of 
myths,” he does so on the basis of the 
observation that “myths are meant to be 
believed and usually purport to be true” (p. 8). 
For Cuthbertson, myths are “true” for those 
who believe them. Yet, such a tautological 
conclusion ignores the implications of Cuth- 
bertson’s own observations that “the morphae 
of myths [are] more consistent than the 
pattern of history” and that “‘certain mythic 
themes are habitually retained’’ (p. 103). May 
not the very constancy of mythic symbols 
indicate that they speak, however compactly, 
of a relationship between human beings and 
nature which is not subject to historical 
change? May not perennial mythic themes 
point to the possibility that nature, and not 
history, is “the measure of all things”? 


Cuthbertson’s failure to raise these latter 
questions is related to an inconsistency in his 
view of the status of myth in time. On the one 
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hand, he repeats the claim that myths structure 
or “condition” politics, “political behavior,” 
and “social norms” (pp. 2, 157). Yet, he also 
claims that myths are conditioned by society 
and politics (pp. 12, 158, 160, 161, 165). While 
the former claim implies at least the possibility 
that the myth-maker may articulate a truth 
independent of existing social and historical 
conditions, the latter view implies that the 
myth-maker is simply responding to social and 
historical forces. Ignoring the conflicting im- 
plications of these claims, Cuthbertson con- 
cludes his book with the claim that “freedom is 
myth’s highest objective” (p. 209): his conclu- 
sion indicates that his failure to confront his 
contradiction stems from an ill-defined and 
undefended assumption that myths are located 
within a “pattern of history” in which there is a 
progressive development towards freedom and 
“rational liberty” (p. 211). It is no wonder, 
then, that Cuthbertson unquestioningly regards 
those myths which speak of the limits upon 
human life as “true” only in their own time. 

This book’s main value is that it catalogs an 
amazing array of myths, mythic themes, and 
mythological theories. Cuthbertson must be 
admired for his research, but repentant posi- 
tivists and normative political theorists will find 
more value in the studies of myth by Eliade, 
Frankfort, and Voegelin. 


THOMAS J. SCORZA 
Kenyon College 


Modern Political Analysis. By Robert A. Dahl. 
Third Edition. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1976. Pp. xii + 166. $8.95, cloth. 
$3.50, paper.) 


To famous authors as to just rulers, tribute 
and honesty are due. Dahl’s third edition 
(including a new chapter on political analysis) is 
a model of its sort—a readable, engaging, 
well-footnoted summary of abstract be- 
havioralism. So much for tribute. 

But what is the true purpose of a brief 
introductory text in our field? If it is the 
schematization of conventional positivist opin- 
ion, then this is a fine specimen. If not—if the 
object is to replace “information,” premature 
model-building, and naive descriptivism parad- 
ing as professionalism, with critical ingenuity, 
fact-scepticism, evaluation, and an ability to 
integrate—then this is not the book, and prob- 
ably there exists no such book. 

Admittedly, our texts are overly conceptual. 
Too often students are given the impression 
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that our heuristic categories are naturally dis- 
coverable. We suppress the connectedness of 
social phenomena with bland warnings that the 
categories-to-be-memorized ‘“‘shade off into” 
one another in some unspecified, metaphysical 
way. Thus a thoughtful student should not 
blame himself or herself for failing to grasp 
Dahl’s (non)distinction between normative 
analysis (Ch. 9) and policy analysis (Ch. 10). 

Worse, Dahl’s book, like its competition, is 
not really about politics, except in the strained 
sense that a pharmacopoeia is “about” the 
practice of medicine. It is psychology without 
the psyche, referring frequently to an abstract 
“Individual” and to sanitized “Individual 
Traits,” without conceding much of anything 
to feelings and values. It is given to using 
economic analogies before denying an essential 
connection between politics and economics— 
Chapters 1 and 2, for instance, cling to the 
quaint old view that socialism is merely an 
economic form. 


But above all, the book is patently not about 
politics so long as politics has something to do 
with historical choice, creative activity, desire, 
courage, or substantive values. It cannot be 
about real public life or Dahl would have made 
more mention of human suffering and conflict, 
of which politics is widely thought to be either 
a subcase, a cause, a remedy, or all of the 
above. (Conflict, he analyzes, for example, in 
terms of ‘‘cleavages” and inconsistency of goals, 
seeing the government as a regulator, rather 
than a source, thereof.) 


To what, then, are students being intro- 
duced? The long (Chapters 3 and 4) incon- 
clusive discussion of ‘influence’ and ‘power’ 
suggests that they are being introduced to 
Academia, to mandarin skills that have precious 
little to do with political action. Otherwise, 
power and influence would have been presented 
as substantive problems and even (dare one 
write this?) as factors in an interpretation of 
the struggle for power in our own lives. 

Nor is there any account of structural 
causes, nor any taste for concrete explanation 
as the aim of political analysis. Instead, Dahl’s 
chief method is to hover over semantic issues. 
Occam’s Razor requires, however, that fine 
distinctions be ignored unless they make a 
difference to theory and, derivatively, to em- 
pirical work and action. 

Finally, one must confess that, like much 
behavioral political science, this book some- 
times (e.g., pp. 66, 103, 105, 106) fails to soar 
to the level of common sense—as where (p. 66) 
it is revealed as an italicized insight that “all 
political systems undergo change.” Graver is the 
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lapse in the chapter (10) on policy, where the 
central issue of what is and what ought to be 
“maximized” is deftly evaded. 

Yet these are problems for all our texts, 
haunting the profession as now constituted. It 
would be unjust to let such objections detract 
from the strength of Dahl’s third edition. It 
would be far worse to mistake his fastidious 
intellectualism for ethical seriousness. 


D. A. STRICKLAND 
Northwestern University 


Rousseau’s Political Philosophy: An Interpreta- 
tion from Within. By Stephen Ellenburg. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1976. Pp. 335. $15.00.) 


‘ Studies of Rousseau, even when they are 
based on careful and elaborate scholarship, are 
never merely scholarly. Rousseau’s Political 
Philosophy is no exception. It makes a con- 
tribution to political theory on two levels. 
First, it is a book which will partly assist in the 
current discussions among political scientists 
working to develop a participatory democratic 
theory by suggesting ways new theories of 
participation can draw upon Rousseau’s work. 
Second, it is a book which presents a vigorous 
interpretation of Rousseau’s theory of political 
culture and argues that Rousseau’s principles of 
political legitimacy cannot be properly under- 
stood apart from his conceptions of virtue, 
sincerity, and moeurs (morals-manners). Too 
few books on Rousseau’s political thought 
attempt, as does Elienburg’s, to work intrin- 
sically through Rousseau’s concepts of culture, 
moral psychology, imagination, and action to a 
criticism of his theory from the perspective of 
what, in his own terms, would be a political 
consciousness. This is an important task. The 
challenge facing the next generation of Rous- 
seau scholarship is, I think, to construct a 
Rousseauian critique of Rousseau. Ellenburg 
has taken us a step in the direction of such a 
critique. However, I think that he oversimplifies 
Rousseau’s understanding of the preconditions 
of political legitimacy and the relationship 
between political authority and social reciproci- 
ty or interdependence. Ellenburg understands 
very well the conceptual tools with which 
Rousseau attempted to recover the possibilities. 
of political community in the modern world, 
but he misstates, or understates, the demands 
and outcome of that attempt. 

The predominant concern of Ellenburg’s 
argument is to clarify Rousseau’s understanding 
of the cultural and institutional preconditions 
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for political community. The first section of 
the book makes an insightful and persuasive 
analysis which distinguishes Rousseau from 
both utilitarian and contractarian liberalism. It 
shows how Rousseau’s notion of political cul- 
ture is distorted by an analytic distinction 
between individualism and collectivism or by 
the liberal distinction between public and pri- 
vate, state and civil society. This analysis is 
suggestive of the theoretical continuities be- 
tween Rousseau and the early Marx. Subse- 
quent chapters are devoted to an extensive, but 
sometimes annoyingly glib, exegesis of Rous- 
seau’s political writings. 

Ellenburg’s central thesis is that Rousseau’s 
political thought is unified by two central 
clusters of ideas which Ellenburg cails “nonin- 
dividualism” and “anarchism.’’ Nonindividual- 
ism involves Rousseau’s rejection of the claim 
that an abstract, ahistorical conception of 
human interests or dispositions can serve as a 
starting point for political theory, and his 
assertion that the “artificial? or cultural self 
can only be understood within the context of 
specific institutionalized forms of interaction. 
Anarchism is Ellenburg’s term for Rousseau’s 
conception of political sovereignty and legiti- 
macy. It involves the claim that political com- 
munity must be institutionalized as a direct, 
participatory democracy in which there is no 
distinction between those who rule and those 
who are ruled. He argues that this ‘‘anarchistic 
impulse” explains Rousseau’s demand for abso- 
lute liberty (Ellenburg calls this “‘negative lib- 
erty,” a term which, in its application to 
Rousseau, will probably astonish Isaiah Berlin) 
and his rejection of theories of sovereignty 
based on representation. Here I think Ellen- 
burg’s emphasis simultaneously underestimates 
the demands Rousseau places on human action 
and consciousness in order that sovereign 
authority be generally shared by, or par- 
ticipated in by the members of a political 
community, and overstates Rousseau’s un- 
willingness to tolerate and to justify the exer- 
cise of political power by citizens and by 
elected officials. 

Consider the following formulation of this 
anarchistic principle: 

The persistent requirement within Rousseau’s 

political thought is absolute “negative” liberty 

for all men [read: males]: each man must be 
completely independent of the will of every 
other. The only legitimate direction is un- 
mediated self-direction, for one man is never 
entitled to command another, nor is one ever 
obligated to obey another.... Now when the 
writings of a political theorist argue that every 
exercise of political authority by some men 
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over other men is incompatible with liberty and 
constitutes slavery, and that there is no alterna- 
tive to liberty except slavery, and that those 
who rule are themselves enslaved because they 
rule others, then the reader is in the intellectual 
company of an anarchist.... Many passages in 
Rousseau’s writings, especially if examined in 
isolation, appear to justify political authority 
for some men.... Sometimes Rousseau simply 
could not sustain the imperative of his anarch- 
ism. He bluffed. He played verbal tricks. Ul- 
timately we shall have to examine his bluffs and 
tricks, for they confirm his insistence upon 
absolute liberty (pp. 118-21). 


We are not told specifically which passages 
are to be second guessed as bluffs and verbal 
tricks, and it is not clear, at least to me, where 
in the. book Ellenburg returns to analyze them. 
In any case, one has no difficulty citing not 
only passages but arguments in which Rousseau 
fails to “sustain the imperative of his anarch- 
ism.” The reason for this is that the formula- 
tions here labelled “‘anarchism”’ contain concep- 
tual confusions and simplifications. Rousseau 
has his confusions and simplifications, but these 
are not among them. 

The first question one wants to ask is: in 
what sense does Rousseau argue that “each man 
must be completely independent of the will of 
every other’? Following Ellenburg’s own ex- 
plication of Rousseau’s nonindividualism it is 
clear that on one level the reciprocal inter- 
dependence of human wills is constitutive of all 
forms of social and cultural life. Therefore, the 
properly Rousseauian question becomes, not 
independence or dependence, but what form of 
interdependence, what structure of reciprocity, 
defines the political community and dis- 
tinguishes it from alienated forms of modern 
civil society? This distinction between political 
community and société, or, as Rousseau some- 
times puts it using Aristotle’s language, between 
association and aggregation, depends upon a 
prior distinction between two modes of con- 
sciousness and intentionality, the general and 
the particular will. Elienburg discusses Rous- 
seau’s distinction between the general and the 
particular as modes of social interaction but 
neglects to analyze the way in which this 
distinction operates within the structure of 
each individual’s consciousness and volition. 

Can we conclude then, as Ellenburg goes on 
to do, that legitimate sovereignty excludes the 
activity of ruling and the concomitant exercise 
of power in a political community? Here again 
Rousseau’s position is more complex than 
Elienburg’s interpretation suggests. In one im- 
portant sense rule is excluded: no member of 
the political community acting on the basis of 
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his general or political intentionality can be said 
to “rule” any other member who is acting on 
the same basis. However, significant scope for 
patterns of rule remain. First, Rousseau 
projects the traditional language of ruling, 
power, and authority onto the internal psychic 
condition of each individual: the general will 
represses the particular will. Second, the general 
wills of others can legitimately override the 
particular will of anyone. Third, officials have 
the special function of exercising power in 
order to implement the dominance of the 
general will over the particular wills of the 
citizens when the assembly is not active. 

Rousseau is important in the history of 
democratic theory not because he eliminates 
the distinction between ruler and ruled, the 
concept of authority, and the problem of social 
control, but because he recognizes that in a 
truly democratic community these concerns are 
displaced into the mind and imagination of 
each citizen. It will mislead contemporary 
theorizing of democracy to make the mistake 
of failing to see beneath Rousseau’s theory of 
participation a theory of power and to read 
into him, as I believe Ellenburg tends to do, a 
prescription for communal spontaneity where 
social life never engenders conflicts between 
rational selfishness and political responsibility 
or where shoes never pinch. 


BRUCE JENNINGS 
Stockton State College 


The Politics of Rational Man. By Robert E. 
Goodin. (London and New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1976. Pp. v + 210. $14.95.) 


This very ambitious book attempts to com- 
bine a particular conception of the nature of 
man (viz. a rational, utility maximizer) with a 
set of “norms of political morality” with the 
intent of addressing fundamental normative 
questions. Moreover, the author takes this 
mixture of what is often termed “positive” 
(non-normative) theory and explicitly norma- 
tive theory and applies it to empirical ques- 
tions, especially ‘‘the politics of environmental 
protection.” Such a wide-ranging book almost 
necessarily contains flaws. Nonetheless few of 
us have the courage to tackle such an important 
and wide-ranging an effort as Goodin. 

The author approaches his tasks sequential- 
ly, first laying out the rational choice frame- 
work. This section rests, of course, on the 
rationality postulates. One restrictive and self- 
admittedly crucial assumption is Wicksteed’s 
principle of “non-tuism” which, Goodin states 
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“requires that individuals do not take into 
account the interests of those with whom they 
deal in constructing their own preferences” (p. 
13). Thus, the welfare of others has no effect 
on the citizen’s preferences. The major ad- 
ditional structure is that of game theory. One 
might raise some objections to the analysis in 
this section, but few would quibble with the 
plausibility of the only really important conclu- 
sion drawn from this section “that, under 
certain specified conditions, rational men 
would generally find cooperative coordination 
preferable to either independent action or 


domination” (p. 63). 


At this point, Goodin introduces his three 
“Fundamental Principles of Political Morality,” 
in part to pick specific solutions to the general 
(and generally indeterminate) cooperative co- 
ordination game “by focusing on fundamental 
principles of political morality by which ra- 
tional man would choose to be guided” (p. 63, 
emphasis added). The first is termed ‘‘the 
Aggregative Principle [and is defined as urging] 
maximization of the total stock of goods 
available to society as a whole” (p. 63, where 
“goods”? is not restricted to material goods). 
Thus, this principle is essentially equivalent to, 
or at least sets the stage for, the usual Pareto 
Optimality condition. So saying, we come to 
the crux of the issue, how are these goods to be 
distributed? Usual (especially “positive’’) theo- 
ries of rational men founder at precisely this 
point. Two principles are posited. Goodin 
states, “the fundamental distributive rule of a 
society of rational men is the Works Principle. 
According to this principle, each individual 
should prosper according to his own works” (p. 
64). Finally, there is the Fairness Principle. 
Goodin posits a “hypothetical baseline in which 
no one’s activities affect anyone else” (p. 64). 
Then, any change from that baseline is made if 
and only if appropriate compensation is paid. 

I find these principles not completely un- 
problematic. First, I remain unconvinced that 
these principles are the ones rational men 
would necessarily choose. Goodin claims only 
that he can connect rational choice to the 
Works Principle with assumptions that ‘seem to 
be broadly true for individuals acting in isola- 
tion” (p. 79). The other principles can only be 
justified as those a rational man might choose 
in a highly anonymous society with nearly 
complete uncertainty, especially with respect to 
power relations. Whether these principles are 
applicable as practical guides to action in real 
societies where man is neither in isolation nor 
completely uncertain about power relations 
remains to be demonstrated. Of more im- 
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portance, there may be some questions raised 
about the distributive principles. Who is to 
judge the works principle? If man is to prosper 
according to his own works, then comparative 
judgments as to the relative value of a man’s 
works viz-a-viz others’ works must be made. 
The working of the Works Principle is not 
self-evident. As to the Fairness Principle, the 
hypothetical baseline where “no one’s activities 


affect anyone else” seems quite unclear to me.’ 


Again, as a practical guide to action which these 
principles are clearly intended to be, I find it 
difficult to imagine how that baseline might be 
established. Essentially, society seems to me to 
be based on interdependent activity; indeed, 
many activities are performed precisely because 
they affect others. Without a baseline, it is 
impossible to establish appropriate compensa- 
tion even though “each man is taken to be the 
sole authority on his own welfare” (p. 64) and 
hence his compensation. 

The hypothetical baseline problem affects 
part of Goodin’s empirical analysis. The section 
on environmental policy is too long and com- 
plicated to comment on here and is com- 
mended to the reader. Goodin also applies his 
analysis to civil and criminal law, noting that 
criminal law only partially reflects fairness 
because it involves punishment as well as 
compensation (even though punishment may 
have a rational choice basis). He is on stronger 
grounds when dealing with the law of torts. 
However, torts, especially libel laws, involve 
punitive as well as compensatory awards. More 
importantly, torts attempt to reestablish the 
status quo ante through compensation which is 
not the hypothetical baseline of the Fairness 
Principle. Indeed, laws are often argued to 
affirm the existing status quo, especially in 
respect to existing power relations in society. 

While much of this review has focused on 
what I consider to be the weak points in the 
analysis, there is much to recommend this 
book. It tackles a wide-ranging set of interesting 
and important problems. Goodin’s analysis falls 
into the “Rawlsian tradition” and as such 
shares many of the same problems, but at the 
same time shares its promise. 


JOHN H. ALDRICH 
Michigan State University 


Verbal Behavior and Politics. By Doris A. 
Graber. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1976. Pp. viii + 377. $12.95.) 


This valuable book summarizes systematical- 
ly the methodological worries, conceptual dis- 
tinctions, and main empirical findings which 
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have emerged in the study of oral and written 
communications in political behavior. It is 
divided into two sections: Part One is concep- 
tual and methodological, devoted to reviewing 
the importance of verbal behavior, the con- 
structing and encoding of messages, functions 
of verbal behavior, the mine field of making 
valid inferences from verbal behavior, and the 
problems and techniques of analysis and mea- 
surement. Because it is so frequently technical, 
this first section will probably have fewer 
interested readers than the second section. 

The second section expertly reports and 
summarizes the important ideas and empirical 
results in five areas of concern to political 
scientists. Much of this material is brought 
together here for the first time. The five areas 
are: the definition of reality through the mass 
media (with particular focus on bias), verbal 
behavior of political elites, verbal behavior in 
public assemblies, in small bargaining groups 
(including international negotiation), and the 
concept of affect-laden condensation symbols. 
These chapters are the finest part of the book; 
they provide an efficient overview for both 
undergraduates and more advanced researchers. 

The author, who has previously contributed 
empirical studies in both international and 
domestic communications research, provides 
numerous useful examples to illustrate her 
theoretical points. The broad scope and ex- 
haustive command of relevant scholarship are 
unique and impressive. Extensive footnotes and 
a 29-page bibliographic essay will be a valuable 
resource for researchers. Taken together with a 
similar bibliographic effort in Dan D. Nimmo’s 
recent Popular Images of Politics, which com- 
plements Graber’s cursory attention here to 
dramatistic, mythological, and symbolic inter- 
actionist theory, the interested researcher will 
now find no lack of organized guidance to 
further reading in this complex, disparate, and 
developing field. 

Verbal Behavior and Politics is essentially 
organized as a functionalist account and 
description of potential effects. Graber’s model 
posits eight potential functions of verbal be- 
havior (p. 44): attracting attention to political 
situations, creating political linkages and defini- 
tions, creating and maintaining conceptual 
straightjackets (“reality sleeves,’’ as she terms 
them), making political commitments, produc- 
ing policy relevant moods, stimulating non- 
verbal action, using words as action, and using 
words as symbolic rewards. Beyond this or- 
ganizing framework for analysis and exposition 
(and the exhaustive treatment of the theories of 
others), there is not much original model- 
building of cause-effect theory. 
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Part of the problem can be attributed to the 
great diversity of the subject and the materials 
Graber has to work from. There is no Kuhnian 
paradigm in this field (except perhaps for the 
usual shared undercurrent of desire to expose, 
label, and correct deviations from a vaguely 
liberal, cooperative, enlightened-rational-dis- 
course, democratic, internationalistic, norma- 
tive image of how the world ought to work). 
This is an area of inquiry where rigorous 
model-building, testing of alternative theories, 
theory rejection, an organized common concern 
year by year to increase the proportion of 
explained variance of an important dependent 
variable, have been relatively absent. The path- 
breaking RADIR studies and Deutsch’s work 
focused major efforts on stability, integration, 
and revolution; Edelman was partially con- 
cerned with political quiescence. But many 
other studies have been piecemeal, lacking the 
instinct for the jugular of an important dis- 
tributive outcome. Studying processes instead 
of outcomes has often led to scholasticism, or 
at least to a bureaucratization of inquiry where 
a vision of the whole was lost, and isolated 
subproblems with vague relations to building 
the discipline increasingly detracted attention 
from R2. The principal character of this book is 
that it is an exhaustive, systematic summary— 
ably done—but it is not broadly critical of these 
failings. It lacks a well-articulated map of the 
requirements for the field and its relation to a 
vision of the discipline. The author’s intent 
seems to be to promote rather than to direct 
the field. 

Previous studies of verbal behavior have 
tended toward theoretical regression in two 
ways. The first, forgetting about final outcome 
variables, I have already mentioned. The second 
dreamlike, aimlessly topical, isolated research 
arises because rigorous theorizing is more char- 


acteristic of this topic in psychology and (to 
some extent) sociology, and clarifying theo- 
retical distinctions have tended to become lost 
or ignored by political scientists. For example, 
by concentrating on political scientists’ find- 
ings, Graber’s book becomes psychologically 
thin in places (e.g., on the theory of attitudes 
or Kohlberg’s work on syndromes of moral 
verbalization) and leaves to the bibliographic 
essay Basil Bernstein’s important sociological 
work on different language codes in different 
sections of the population. The isolating defini- 
tion of political science as a social science 
discipline different from sociology and psy- 
chology (and even foreign to the theories of 
creativity and esthetic response in the humani- 
ties) has ill-served researchers in this area of 
inquiry. Empirical research with vague or 
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degenerate psychological theory has not often 
been a very inspiring cumulative contribution 
to the social sciences. The result, as in this 
book, is a review of theories which are muffled 
and do not clash, research traditions passing by 
one another, a lack of tension and common 
adventure, topicality rather than the sense of 
problemicity which is a prerequisite for cumula- 
tive theoretical advance. At least Graber’s book 
will provide greater common knowledge of 
what other people have done. 

Summary charts, diagrams, maps like M. 
Brewster Smith’s (reprinted in Greenstein and 
Lerner, eds., A Sourcebook for the Study of 
Personality and Politics) would have helped this 
book, since it is dealing with complex material. 
The summaries at the end of each chapter are 
well-done, but an inexperienced reader can get 
lost in the verbal presentation of different 
researchers’ concepts of three types of rhetoric, 
four types of language, eight functions of 
language, ten possible “operational code” in- 
ferences from language, five role types, four 
motivational types, three subjective dimensions, 
two models from psychiatric game analyses, 
four types of oratorical drama, twelve inter- 
action process functions, etc. 

No reviewer could fail to acknowledge 
warmly the many years of thorough, com- 
petent, and exhaustive scholarship that are 
embedded in this book. It is unique, will be the 
standard text in the field, and many future 
scholars will be greatly in Graber’s debt. 


LLOYD S. ETHEREDGE 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Causal Analysis. By David R. Heise. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1975. Pp. vii + 
301. $15.95.) 


David R. Heise’s Causal Analysis definitely 
fills a gap in the available literature on causal 
modeling. There is a rich collection of works 
for relatively unsophisticated readers and a 
large body of econometric and psychometric 
literature requiring substantial mathematical 
background. Because this work falls in between 
it may prove to be valuable. It is supposedly 
directed at practicing scholars, students (pre- 
sumably upper-division and graduate), and in- 
terested lay persons. For the most part, it is 
intended as a supplementary text in method- 
ology and data-oriented statistics courses. How- 
ever, given the extent of involvement necessary 
in using the book, it would be more appropriate 
as a primary text, supplemented by relevant 
articles, in a course following a statistics course. 

Organizationally, the book is straightforward 
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with six detailed chapters: (1) Causality and 
Causal Analysis, (2) Causal Diagrams and Flow- 
graph Analysis, (3) Statistical Concepts, (4) 
Path Analysis, (5) Identification and Estima- 
tion, and (6) Dynamic Considerations. These 
chapters could easily constitute an entire quar- 
ter’s or semester’s work. 

The conceptualization is less straight- 
forward, although if given adequate attention, 
it is useful. The first chapter carefully and 
exhaustively defines causality, in the context of 
causal operators. As an example, “A material 
structure or structured process that implements 
a causal relation is called an operator” (p. 6). 
Ordinary modeling deals with variables and 
causal diagrams. Heise replaces ‘“‘variable’’ with 
the concept of a “flow.” The following is a 
sample: 


One way that the analysis of flows differs from 
ordinary causal analysis may be illuminated by 
considering an example in which A and B are 
two distinct causes of E. If A, B, and E were 
ordinary events, then the presence of A or B or 
both would produce the same E as either A or 
B alone. On the other hand, suppose that A, B, 
and E are flows. Now A or B alone implies E, 
but the presence of A and B together does not 
imply the same E. Rather, another flow, E’, is 
implied. This new flow is an augmented version 
of E. With flows the operation of multiple 
causes produces cumulation of effects (p. 19). 


Heise also works with flowgraphs which are a 
“special kind of mathematical formulation 
which represents equations in iconic form” (p. 
38). Structural equation models are introduced 
and motivated through the use of flowgraph 
analysis rather than the more common direct 
presentation of equations. 

This book has major strengths. One is the 
stress on the development of causal thinking 
and theorizing, and the relation of such theory 
to statistical interpretation of data. Another is a 
fine section on statistics and regression. Finally, 
the author devotes some attention to the 
problem of selecting coefficients for model 
interpretation. Overall, the book presents a 
complicated subject in a competent manner. 

Nevertheless, potential users should be aware 
of several problems. The book will be used 
most effectively by an instructor with a very 
strong background in the philosophy of science, 
logic, statistics and methodology. Even ad- 
vanced graduate students will not readily under- 
stand the material without substantial as- 
sistance since the text is not self-explanatory. 

Heise purports to supplement statistics and 
methodology texts with Causal Analysis, yet his 
terminology is not integrated with that of any 
particular text and it deviates substantially 
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from most presentations. At the same time, 
Causal Analysis cannot be used along since the 
examples and empirical applications are inade- 
quate. At crucial points, the reader is directed 
to continue with econometrics texts which 
utilize different terminology. Thus the average 
reader who seeks assistance in solving a prac- 
tical research problem will not find such as- 
sistance. 

The presentation is heavy with jargon, as 
illustrated by “flows?” and “operators,” and 
uneven in its assumptions about the reader. The 
jargon and the cursory treatment of mathe- 
matical derivations assume some sophistication 
and would make the book difficult to use as an 
introductory text. However, as a more ad- 
vanced text, it would fall short by giving data 
analysis short shrift. Some econometrics texts 
go further than Heise’s without using matrix 
algebra. 

Finally, the more sophisticated reader will 
recognize certain specific omissions and short- 
comings. The discussion of identification does 
not refer to the most important work on the 
subject in econometrics by Franklin Fisher. It is 
not clear how the presentation of the condi- 
tions for identification could be extended 
through the use of alternative assumptions. 
There is no discussion of the problem of using 
standardized structural equation coefficients, or 
path coefficients, with the two-stage ‘least 
squares estimation technique. Finally, the en- 
tire subject of the probability distributions of 
parameter estimates, i.e., confidence intervals 
for coefficient estimates, is not considered, 
especially the effect of multicollinearity on 
such confidence intervals. 


DAVID A. KARNS 
Northern Illinois University 


The Political Thought of Saint-Simon. Edited 
by Ghita Ionescu. (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. Pp. viii + 245. $16.25.) 


Political modernization, social science, a 
unified Europe, functionalism, the need for a 
secular religion, organization theory, the com- 
ing diffusion of power—these are only a few of 
the themes that Saint-Simon dealt with before 
his death in 1825. Unfortunately, few of his 
writings have previously been available in Eng- 
lish. In the present volume, Professor Ionescu 
attempts to remedy this; it cannot be said, 
however, that he has done this very success- 
fully. To begin with the annoying things and 
then move on to more serious matters: the long 
Introduction abounds with errors—typo- 
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graphical, grammatical, and stylistic; moreover, 
a key passage incorporated in the Introduction 
(p. 56) is translated significantly differently 
from the same passage when translated as one 
of the extracts (p. 215). More importantly, 
Ionescu seems to think that Saint-Simon can be 
made useful to us only by purging the writings 
of their “normative, utopian ballast,” by 
“weeding out the extravagant allegoric exam- 
ples,” and by eliminating the “circumstantial 
and propagandist portions” of the work (pp. 
12, 59). The justification for this, Ionescu tells 
us, is that Saint-Simon’s work thereby gains 
“clarity and coherence” (p. 12). But is it 
Saint-Simon? In a curious way, this is not a 
question that interests Ionescu. What does 
interest him is the industrial-technological soci- 
ety (he has written a previous book on the 
subject), and he suggests several times that his 
interpretation (and editing) of Saint-Simon may 
be “anachronistic.” “Interpretations of works 
of social philosophy depend on the perception 
of the interpreter in his own environment, and 
are therefore open to suspicion. . .” (p. 5). 

Both the Introduction and the texts selected 
for translation focus on Saint-Simon as the 
analyst of the industrial-technological society — 
its organization, functioning, and institutionali- 
zation. The emphasis further is on the processes 
of public decision making (“‘politics” as Ionescu 
understands it) in a world where the “politics 
of power” is outmoded by the “politics of 
abilities” presided over by scientists, artists, and 
industrialists—by those, in short, who possess 
functional competence. Henceforth, politics 
can be reduced to administration over things, 
power will neutralize itself by its own diffusion, 
and ideology (“Jacobinism’’) will disappear or 
be suppressed as a disturbing and unnecessary 
element in the new society. Nevertheless, in a 
society geared only to the production and 
consumption of material objects, Saint-Simon is 
aware that a moral and spiritual vacuum will 
occur. What is required, therefore, is a new 
religion—one that will have its own morality, its 
own form of worship, and its own dogma. 
Surprisingly, Ionescu views Saint-Simon’s “New 
Christianity’’—a political concoction tailored to 
the needs of industrialism and social unity~—as 
an attempt to restore “Christian principles and 
values as the basis of social life” (p. 56). 
Ionescu does, of course, have reservations about 
Saint-Simon—he failed “‘to visualize the ugliness 
and dehumanization which has overtaken indus- 
trial life”; he was unable “to grasp the im- 
portance of capitalism” (p. 52). Nevertheless, 
Ionescu suggests that Saint-Simon’s model of 
industrial society is far superior—firmer con- 
ceptually, more comprehensive—than anything 
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to be found in Marx or Marxism. Hence, on this 
interpretation, Saint-Simon’s relevance to con- 
temporary political thought and society. 


ROGER W. SMITH 
College of William and Mary 


Toleration. By Preston King. (New York: St. 
Martin’s, 1976. Pp. 239. $16.95.) 


The aim of this book is “to explore 
thoroughly the logic, implications and applica- 
tions of the concept of toleration” (p. 16). The 
author writes with elegance, he is well- 
informed, and he is ingenious in analysis. Most 
political theorists who read the book will find 
things of value, such as the author’s definition 
of tolerance as consisting in a “double-nega- 
tive” (p. 37)—an objection to a statement or 
act, which is negated with the statement or act 
thus being accepted. They are apt to find 
numerous pages of interesting analysis and thus 
likely to feel that the author has not altogether 
failed in his aim. Whether he has altogether 
succeeded, however, is another matter. 

The best political theory is apt to be 
complex in argument yet simple in fundamental 
insight. It is this simplicity that is lacking from 
Toleration. The book is filled with careful and 
exhaustive arguments but it is difficult to 
determine what they all come to. One finds no 
governing vision of toleration and its place in 
human society. Discussion is burdened by 
analytic intricacies which momentarily fasci- 
nate but in the long run bewilder. 

Some readers may gain the impression that 
the author’s governing vision is that of a society 
in which the people are enlightened by a 
toleration so ample and so responsibly used 
that they are able to maintain a clear ascen- 
dancy over all groups seeking exceptional 
privileges and powers. There are some eloquent 
pages on this subject in the final chapter. Yet in 
general the author shows a definite tendency to 
devalue tolerance. It is, he asserts, ‘‘value- 
neutral” (p. 67); its worth depends on what is 
tolerated. Tolerance is only a means, not an 
end. If the end is truth, other means may be 
equally important; moreover, truth itself is not 
absolutely good. So far as the relation of 
tolerance to popular sovereignty is concerned, 
the author in some passages treats tolerance as a 
concession on the part of a superior group and 
thus as having no place in a true democracy. 
Hence when the democracy he advocates is 
once established, tolerance will be anachron- 
istic. 
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True, King indicates that toleration, as dis- 
tinguished from tolerance, has a necessary place 
in democracy. But he does not seem to hold 
consistently to this view (for example, p. 15, 
“we can only dispense with toleration ... in 
direct relation to the degree of feasibility ... of 
democracy.”) Further, the distinction between 
tolerance and toleration is illustrative of the 
intricacies which burden King’s argument. 
Tolerance exists, we are told, only where the 
objection to be negated is unequivocal and 
certain. Toleration, in contrast, arises where the 
objection is weakened by equivocation or un- 
certainty, or where the objection altogether 
disappears. In the latter case one may positively 
favor the ideas and acts he tolerates. But is this 
toleration? One cannot positively favor all ideas 
and acts, and if one achieves toleration merely 
by permitting those statements and acts which 
one does positively favor, then apparently we 
must say that toleration abounded during the 
Middle Ages and Reformation and that it is 
exemplified in our own world by priest-kings 
such as Stalin and Hitler. If this inference rests 
on a misunderstanding of Professor King’s 
argument, it is a misunderstanding which his 
words seem to invite. 

Let me give another example of these 
burdensome complexities. As noted, the author 
excludes uncertainty from tolerance yet in- 
cludes it in his concept of toleration. Further, 
however, he admits it into his concept of 
tolerance by a side-door labelled “procedural 
skepticism” (p. 126). Even though we are in no 
doubt about our objection to a statement or an 
act, we cannot avoid “a mere recognition of 
human fallibility” (p. 126). This surely is 
questionable. If our recognition of human 
fallibility is genuine, and not merely verbal, it 
presupposes real doubt. The argument becomes 
even more perplexing when the author asserts 
that the doubt on which tolerance (not tolera- 
tion) depends may attach either to the initial 
objection or to the repressive action it suggests. 
In short, one may be uncertain not only 
whether one’s objection is well-founded but 
also whether that objection calls for an act of 
repression. The difficulty is, however, that one 
may be absolutely certain that one’s objection 
does not call for an act of repression (as the 
author explicitly recognizes in discussing Chris- 
tian tolerance) and then tolerance, confusingly, 
does not after all depend on the uncertainty 
which has been so confusingly introduced into 
the concept. 

A final example: King asserts that tolerance 
of ideas is concerned primarily with reaching 
the truth and that tolerance of groups and 
organizations with reaching justice. This is a 
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neat, and thus tempting, correlation. But it is 
not very helpful. Is it not clear that in deciding 
whether to tolerate certain ideas one may be 
concerned with justice, with community, and 
with various ends other than truth? Locke 
argued for tolerance of ideas on the grounds, 
among others, that it would further peace and 
order. Moreover, tolerance of ideas and of 
groups can seldom be separated. Most groups 
that prompt intolerance do so at least in part 
by virtue of their ideas, and most ideas that 
prompt intolerance are espoused by groups. 

Numerous other examples could be given of 
definitions and distinctions which encumber 
the argument and obscure its conclusions. But 
King’s most serious error seems that of being, 
without clear reasons, so reserved about the 
value of tolerance. Had he actually launched an 
attack on tolerance, that would have been 
interesting. Had he been skeptical of it for 
weighty reasons, that also would have been 
interesting. But that King should be so luke- 
warm about a subject which he has chosen for 
intensive thought, and that his reservations 
should be so seemingly casual and inconclusive, 
is merely puzzling. From the fact that tolerance 
is not an unconditional imperative, it does not 
follow that it is also not, on the whole, of great 
value. Helping others, for example, is not an 
unconditional imperative (we should not help 
robbers holding up a bank), but we do not on 
that account doubt that it is a worthy ideal. As 
for the value of truth, it is not placed seriously 
in question merely by assertions to the effect 
that it is no more than “one of several 
competing ends” (p. 137). King asserts that 
tolerance is not an end, for if it were we would 
have to tolerate everything. But to assert that 
something is an end is not to assert that it is the 
only end and is thus unregulated by its relation 
to other ends. 

Mills best pages express a vision of man 
seeking truth and common understanding and 
thus bound, despite compromises exacted by 
circumstances, to maintain a stance of toler- 
ance. That stance becomes a particular mark of 
humanity. There are few signs of that vision, or 
of any other, in King’s pages. 


GLENN TINDER 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 


Humanomics: How We Can Make the Economy 
Serve Us—Not Destroy Us. By Eugen Loebl. 
(New York: Random House, 1976. Pp. 164. 
$6.95.) 
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is to begin the task of building a science of the 
economy which might help us direct our 
“spaceship earth” toward humane purposes (p. 
3). While his purpose is surely commendable (if 
somewhat obscure), the results are more than a 
little disappointing. In fact, his arguments are 
so confused, muddled, and liberally adorned 
with unexamined assumptions, pious “thou 
shalts,’’ contradictions, and Rube Goldbergish 
constructions, that one is tempted to ask why 
the book was published in the first place. 


As best as I am able to determine, Loebl is 
disturbed both by contemporary economic 
science (mainstream and critical) and by the 
operations of actual capitalist and socialist 
economics. While there is much to be said for 
such dissatisfaction and much that needs to be 
explored along these lines, Loebl’s alternative 
conceptions of theory and practice verge on the 
ludicrous. With respect to economic theory, he 
is disturbed primarily by the prevalence of 
“determinism,” by which he means, strangely 
enough, the notion that there might exist some 
observable regularities in human behavior, or by 
the fact that we might use particular theoretical 
frameworks or concepts to aid our observation. 
To Loebl, such practices not only lead to the 
negation of the unique particularity of thinking 
human beings, but to dangerous oppressions as 
well. He argues, for instance, that the concept 
of ownership (whether private or social) has 
inevitably led to fascism, communism, World 
War II, the Cold War, and the balance of power 
(p. 11). The calibre of his theoretical argument 
rarely rises above this level. As to his critique of 
the operations of actual economic systems, 
there is not much to be said other than to point 
out that he merely rehashes conventional and 
already widely disseminated interpretations. He 
spends many pages, for instance, trying to 
convince the reader that a free market no 
longer exists in the mature capitalist economics, 
and that the laws of supply and demand do not 
work precisely as the neoclassical economists 
proposed. 


What is at base so strange about this book is 
Loebl’s inability to see the basic contradiction 
posed between his analysis of the nature of the 
problems of the modern economics and his 
desire to build a “humanomics.” He proposes, 
on the one hand, that we reject the idea that 
economic life is comprehensible in a theoretical 
sense, that it is governed either by objective 
laws or observable tendencies, because such 
thinking is inherently oppressive. On the other 
hand, he proposes that since the economy is a 
human creation, we turn it over to human 
direction and guidance. However, in Loebl’s 
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conceptually and theoretically anarchist world, 
it is difficult to see what tools and guidelines 
are available by which human beings might give 
human direction to their economic life. 

Devoid of theory, Loebl is reduced to 
preaching. Toward the end of the book, he 
presents a list of principles which, from his 
view, must undergird any humane system of 
economic life. While many of these principles 
are commendable, and certainly supportable, he 
never demonstrates their derivation; they ap- 
pear literally full-blown from Loebl’s imagina- 
tion, with no theoretically convincing support- 
ing arguments, whether scientific or ethical. His 
list of principles remains unconvincing, there- 
fore, and no more likely to command support 
than anybody else’s personal list. 

From this list of principles, Loebl derives a 
bewildering series of “thou shalts’’ which he 
believes ought to be instituted by government 
(which he constantly and irritatingly calls the 
“‘macro-organ,” suggesting some X-rated film), 
ranging from the redistribution of resources 
from the rich to the poor, to the imposition of 
human purposes on the economy, all the way 
to the favoring of small business over the giant 
corporations. All of this is to take place, by the 
way, free from interference into the affairs of 
private enterprises. He not only seems strangely 
unaware of the contradictions in these posi- 
tions, but he proceeds to paint a picture of the 
political world in which such reforms are to 
take place that is completely unrecognizable: 
devoid of classes, of concentrated economic 
and political power, and of unequal resources. 
As Loeb! puts it, it is not “‘vested interests” 
which stand in the way of a humane economy, 
but our inability to conceptualize the economy 
“as an integrated system of thinking human 
beings” (p. 143). 

Given such incredible twaddle, I can only 
conclude that books such as this are published 
only because of a widespread notion that being 
a refugee from an Eastern European jail endows 
one with special wisdom. This book stands as a 
powerful reminder to avoid the temptations of 
such misdirected notions. 


EDWARD GREENBERG 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Reinhold Niebuhr: A Political Account. By 
Paul Merkley. (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s 
University Press, 1975. Pp. xii + 289. 
$13.50.) 


This biographical volume is not an attempt 
at an all-encompassing treatise covering every 
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facet of the hero’s life, nor a painstaking study 
of his phenomenal influence over his genera- 
tion, but a specific probe designed to comple- 
ment prior publications concentrating on Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s contributions to theology, poli- 
tical theory and international affairs. Its main 
purpose is to give A Political Account of 
Niebuhr’s formative years with special emphasis 
on the domestic situation of the United States 
and his concrete political commitment. To 
provide a more thorough understanding of its 
strength and nature, Merkley-goes beyond a 
purely descriptive treatment by taking a closer 
look at the primary principles which have 
inspired Niebuhr’s political writing and actions. 

The presentational matrix is provided by the 
main stages of Niebuhr’s ideological develop- 
ment corresponding to the four parts of the 
book, beginning with the protestant-progressive 
ideas of “Bethel’s Pastor” during the 1920s, to 
the “Apostle to the Left” of the 1930s, to be 
followed by the “Theologian of Crisis” of the 
lage 1930s and early 1940s, and finally, the 
period of the ‘Theologian of the Vital Center” 
during the remainder of his years. 


In analyzing these phases, Merkley deals 
with many crucial domestic issues as they relate 
to the dialectic between Niebuhr’s desire to 
improve conditions and the political realities of 
the American setting. He presents his thorough- 
ly researched material in a delightfully multi- 
disciplinary manner and in a quite readable and 
slightly argumentative style. 

In between one finds a discussion of specific 
questions such as the attitudes of a second 
generation German-American, the influence of 
Protestantism in the political experience of the 
United States, the Marxist movement as seen 
through the eyes of Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
influence of German theologians, especially 
Karl Barth and Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
meandering through the editorial field, and the 
uses and misuses of his reputation for political 
purposes. 


Yet the overarching theme of the book is 
that peculiar though not altogether rare phe- 
nomenon of a serious and influential man being 
attracted to Marxist thought and then discard- 
ing the ideology just as Niebuhr had rejected 
capitalist-liberalism earlier in life. In a way it 
seems to be a sad story of youthful idealism 
being soured by age; the change seems to put 
either his earlier or his later writings and 
statements in doubt. And yet, Merkley argues 
that neither of these interpretations is valid 
because the apparent change is really a mani- 
festation of a personal “integrity”? due to a 
primacy of Christian principles (pp. viii and 
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234). It was the inherent limitations of both 
liberalism and Marxism with their excessive 
emphasis on selfishness of one kind or another, 
that failed to satisfy Niebuhr’s needs for a 
strategy to accomplish political improvement. 
Not that he would deny the historical con- 
stancy of egotism; only the excessive and 
almost exclusive emphasis on it must be re- 
jected. To do this, Niebuhr perceived historical 
events in a wider context of a transcendental 
purpose. He reaffirmed the existence of a 
paradoxical linkage between the seemingly 
meaningless misery and death of the individual, 
and the meaning of history. It was the fault of 
classical naturalism to distract men from their 
true realities by excessively stimulating their 
concern with the material well-being of the 
community as the ultimate frame of reference 
for individual meaning (p. 212). Human beings 
must be rescued from their consumer orienta- 
tion to become active elements in the historic 
process. That humanity is naturally inclined 
that way is clearly indicated. “The fear of death 
is ... the clearest embryonic expression of 
man’s capacity as a creator of history” (Nature 
and Destiny of Man, Il, p. 8). But, in Niebuhr’s 
opinion, it is only Christianity that recognizes 
the peril, as well as the creativity, of human 
freedom. “No philosophy of history will satisfy 
us unless it accounts for the performance of 
human selfishness as a fact of history, and at 
the same time delivers us from the despair 
which assails us when we reckon with the fact 
of selfishness as an obstacle to pure progress 
and bringer of possible chaos. An adequate 
philosophy of history must contain the promise 
of personal redemption from the consequences 
of selfishness” (p. 222). And this redemption 
must be respected by political action. 

To have carried forth this linkage between 
the absolutes of Christian love and purposeful 
political action is, according to Merkley, the 
key to understanding Reinhold Niebuhr’s ideas. 
Being a protestant preacher has tuned him in 
the more readily to what is really an American 
tradition, those middle axioms between Chris- 
tian theology and practical statesmanship, some 
of which are democracy, the dignity of man, 
and equality before the law. 


C. F. SCHUETZ 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Karl Marx on Freedom of the Press and 
Censorship.- Translated, with an introduction 
by Saul K. Padover. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1974. Pp. x1 + 208. $3.95, paper.) 
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Karl Marx on Freedom of the Press and 
Censorship constitutes Volume IV of The Karl 
Marx Library, edited by Saul K. Padover. The 
three preceding volumes in the series—On Revo- 
lution, On America and the Civil War, and On 
the First International—were published earlier. 
As I have pointed out in my review of On 
Revolution (APSR, 68 [Dec. 1974], 1743), the 
usefulness of The Karl Marx Library is consider- 
ably reduced by the English language edition of 
the collected works of Marx and Engels, jointly 
prepared by Lawrence & Wishart (London), 
International Publishers (New York), and Pro- 
gress Publishers (Moscow). The first four vol- 
umes of the English language edition, covering 
the years 1835—1845, are already available and 
Volume I includes most of Marx’s journalistic 
work translated again in the book under review, 
and much more besides. 


On Freedom of the Press and Censorship 
consists of four parts. The first provides a 
representative sample of Marx’s articles written 
for the Rheinische Zeitung. The second is a 
disappointingly inadequate selection of Marx’s 
contributions to the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 
The third includes a shortened version of a few 
personal letters by Marx to his famous friends 
(with the signal omission of a letter to D. 
Oppenheim outlining the kind of policy 
Rheinische Zeitung could have most usefully 
carried out). Finally, the fourth contains re- 
ports, official letters and documents by and 
about Marx, all of them connected in some way 
or other with Marx’s editorship of the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 

The purpose of the book under review of 
vitiated by two contentions and doubtful as- 
sumptions. The first of these is that one is able 
to distinguish between ‘Marx as Revolutionist’’ 
and “Marx as Embattled Journalist and Ed- 
itor.” On account of this distinction, every 
interesting piece of Marx’s political journalism 
published during the Revolution of 1848 was 
allocated to the previously published volume 
On Revolution. According to the second as- 
sumption, Marx’s main interest as a fighting 
journalist~whose days apparently ended with 
the suppression of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung—was the establishment of freedom of 
the press and the abolition of censorship. 


It is true, of course, that Marx’s earliest 
writings are mainly, though not exclusively, 
concerned with an impressive and incisive de- 
fense of the principle of the freedom of the 
press and the exposure of the absurdities and 
evils of censorship. But in the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung this was no longer the case. As a matter 
of fact, except for his two speeches to the jury 
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in his own defense, both of which were 
published in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung (but 
only one of them is included in the book under 
review), Marx wrote nothing of significance on 
those subjects at that time. As a political leader 
and journalist Marx tried to stem the rising tide 
of the counter-revolution, led by the King of 
Prussia and his ministers, who used censorship 
effectively, to restrict the activities of their 
political opponents and, finally, to silence the 
opposition altogether. Marx’s fight against the 
use of censorship as a political instrument was 
part and parcel of his struggles with the 
Prussian authorities. The record of these strug- 
gles—police harrassment, arbitrary arrests, sus- 
pension of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung under 
martial law, indictments for incitement to 
rebellion, and ultimately and expulsion of Marx 
from Prussia—is well known. Historians’ and 
eye-witnesses’ accounts, including Engels’, have 
related much more than a selection of extracts 
of purely factual content from the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung could ever do. Thus, On 
Freedom of the Press and Censorship is neither 
a book of source material about the young 
Marx as a professional journalist defending 
freedom of expression and, having been ex- 
posed for the first time to social and economic 
problems in Germany, becoming a critic of 
German society, nor does it present a more 
mature Marx, the author of The German 
Ideology, The Poverty of Philosophy, The Wage 
Labor and Capital, and The Communist Mani- 
festo who was testing and revising his social and 
political ideas on the revolutionary upheavals in 
Europe of 1848. 


In his introduction, Padover provides an 
enlightening description of Germany at the 
time Marx became a contributor to and the 
editor of the Rheinische Zeitung. But I am 
afraid he is wrong in presenting the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung as an organ of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat and its policy as one in- 
tended to transform a bourgeois revolution into 
a proletarian one. Apart from the fact that 
there was no proletariat to speak of in Germany 
at that time, if is enough to compare “The 
Demands of the Communist Party in Germany” 
(drawn up by Marx and Engels in March, 1848, 
as a selective adaptation of The Communist 
Manifesto to German conditions) with The 
Communist Manifesto itself. In his short article 
“Marx and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung” 
(1884), Engels wrote that the political program 
of the newspaper consisted of two main points: 
“a single, indivisible, democratic German repub- 
lic, and war with Russia, which included the 
restoration of Poland.” The actual program, as 
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formulated in “The Demands of the Com- 
munist Party in Germany” was more compre- 
hensive than Engels claimed but it tried mainly 
to rally the peasantry and the petty-bourgeoisie 
to the cause of a bourgeois revolution against 
the autocratic state, the big landowners, the 
aristocracy and the Army. Marx was criticized 
by Andreas Gottschalk, Wilhelm Weitling and 
others for not being radical enough and for 
telling the workers and their organizations that 
it was in their own interest to help the 
bourgeoisie achieve its political aims. Only 
when the development of events in Germany, 
Austria, and France showed that the bourgeoi- 
sie, and, especially, the German bourgeoisie, 
had neither the strength nor the determination 
to seize power in the state, did Marx change the 
editorial policy of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 
The change was dramatically formulated in a 
series of articles “Bourgeoisie and the Counter- 
Revolution” (December, 1848). After Decem- 
ber, 1848, the German proletariat no longer 
appeared on the political stage—to use Engels’ 
phrase—“‘as the extreme democratic party.” 

There is a serious misprint or mistranslation 
of the title of Marx’s article “Randglossen zu 
den Anklagen des Ministerialreskripts’”’ (1843) 
which appears under the English title as “‘Mar- 
ginal Notes on the Changes [should be Charges 
or Accusations] Made in the Ministerial Re- 
script.” 


Z. A. JORDAN 
Carleton University, Canada 


Fights, Games, and Debates. By Anatol Rapo- 
port. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1960. Sth printing, 1974. Pp. 400. 
$4.95, paper.) 


This is still a fine book, but it has been 
somewhat outdated. It is interesting and pro- 
vocative reading for those who know little or 
no game theory and want to acquire a smatter- 
ing, and for those who want to obtain some 
acquaintance with problems in modeling human 
behavior. However, there has been much writ- 
ten since 1960 in this field and in spite of the 
excellent writing, the incentive to read this 
book is no longer as great as it was. 

Rapoport’s later books are to some extent in 
competition with Fights, Games, and Debates. 
There is more game theory in the two books on 
two-person and n-person game theory; there is 
experimental depth in his book (jointly au- 
thored with Chammah) on the Prisoner’s Di- 
lemma and a new book on experimentation 
about to appear. 
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Rapoport has a considerable gift for apt 
analogy. His examples of conflict or coopera- 
tion are in general fascinating and enjoyable 
reading. Nevertheless, the author himself ap- 
pears to have been too busy to update his book. 
There is not even a new foreword. If it is 
printed again, I urge the author to add a 
chapter or two. Such an addition could reset 
most of the text in the context of what has 
been learned about game theory in the last 15 
years. 


MARTIN SHUBIK 
Yale University 


Partisans of Freedom: A Study in American 
Anarchism. By William O. Reichert. (Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio: Bowling Green University 
Popular Press, 1976. Pp. x + 602. $25.00.) 


American anarchism has been a weak and 
ineffectual political movement. Aside from a 
handful of colorful personalities and martyrs— 
Emma Goldman, Sacco and Vanzetti, and 
Haymarket victims—and an equally small num- 
ber of original thinkers, American anarchism 
has been a largely invisible creed. This is 
somewhat surprising, given the hostility to 
government and the strong strain of individual- 
ism so often found in American life and 
thought. William Reichert’s large book demon- 
strates that the landscape of American life is 
littered with a great many anarchists.’ Unfor- 
tunately, his prodigious and useful research into 
the innumerable anarchist journals and writings 
has resulted in a flawed book which confuses 
more than it enlightens. 

Reichert writes of anarchism from a sym- 
pathetic and approving posture. Worried that its 
bad name arises from misunderstanding and an 
erroneous equation of anarchism with violence, 
he attempts to demonstrate its basis in a 
philosophy of freedom and free thought. By 
the end of the book, however, the reader may 
well wonder what anarchism, in fact, means. 
After asserting that its essence is free thought 
and hostility to religion, Reichert argues that 
the “very attitude of simple faith that char- 
acterizes the Catholic Workers Movement is 
anarchistic in essence” (p. 497). We also learn 
that someone was expressing anarchist leanings 
“when he argued that the American social 
structure is class-ridden”’ (p. 171). 

The discussion of violence is indicative of 
the author’s confusion and contradictions. Af- 
ter asserting that violence is “not a necessary 
principle” of any reputable anarchist (p. 2) and 
that rejection of force is a fundamental prin- 
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ciple (p. 6), we are treated to a succession of 
notable anarchist thinkers who justified, en- 
couraged or defended some forms of force and 
violence. Lysander Spooner justified the right 
to use arms against despots, Benjamin Tucker 
viewed violence from a utilitarian standpoint, 
and Johann Most published technical instruc- 
tions on dynamite and bombs. Unifying these 
views was the belief that liberating violence was 
quite different than the violence visited upon 
the oppressed. Reichert, however, asserts in his 
conclusion that “‘all anarchists are totally paci- 
fists” (p. 586). Are Spooner, Tucker and Most, 
then, not anarchists? 

One of the author’s goals is to put to rest the 
belief that anarchism was a European importa- 
tion. In this effort. he succeeds, detailing the 
ideas of dozens of American anarchists. Unfor- 
tunately there is little coherence to the book, 
each chapter detailing the ideas and, oc- 
casionally, the life history of one person or 
group of people. In his search for anarchists, 
Reichert spends much time on people who 
merely repeated others’ ideas and apparently 
had no influence on anyone else of note. 

Partisans of Freedom is poorly written. 
There are dangling particples, misspellings and 
trite and hackneyed phrases strewn throughout 
the book. There are strange statements of fact 
which are simply untrue. Scholars who know 
something of the condition of Jews in Russia 
will be startled to learn that many Russian 
Jewish families living in the Pale of Settlement 
in the 1870s were well-off (p. 407). There are 
logical inconsistencies in argument (p. 40 on 
Come-Outer-ism). 

Finally, there is an objectionable simplifica- 
tion in this book, illustrated by Reichert’s 
dichotomization of American political life into 
libertarian and authoritarian camps, into the 
latter of which is lumped the social contract 
thinkers. By making such gross generalizations, 
Reichert minimizes the individualistic strain 
which is common to anarchism and liberalism 
and sets both off from traditional conservatives. 
Partisans of Freedom contains useful informa- 
tion about a score of poorly known anarchists 
but lacks a clear, consistent, significant theme 
and argument. 


HARVEY KLEHR 
Emory University 


Adam Smith’s Sociological Economics. By 
David A. Reisman. (London: Croom Helm 
and New York: Barnes & Noble, 1976. Pp. 
270. $21.50.) 
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David Reisman adds another to the recent 
efforts to revise the standard pictures of Adam 
Smith as proponent of bourgeois greed or as 
precursor of technical utilitarian economics. 
(Cp. recent writings by Robert D. Cumming, 
Duncan Forbes, Hans Medick, Ronald Meek, 
and Donald Winch, as well as the earlier book 
by Joseph Cropsey.) He offers a coherent 
account, locating Smith’s economic ideas with- 
in a comprehensive social theory. Although the 
design is interesting, centering on a notion of 
economic policy for growth as means to non- 
economic social objectives, the work is serious- 
ly flawed, and cannot in the end make good its 
claim of doing more than abstracting a model 
from Smith’s writing. Smith might have rea- 
soned as Reisman says he did; but the evidence 
is not strong enough to persuade me. We are 
provided a different picture, but not a better 
likeness. 

At the outset, Reisman quite rightly chal- 
lenges those who presume that the intellectual 
map of the eighteenth century provides for 
economics in the modern sense. Instead of 
studying the map himself, however, he is con- 
tent with a conjectural geography, stated in 
language which testifies how much he remains a 
stranger to those places: 


Because of his anthropocentrism, he would 
have sought to integrate economic activity into 
the broad science of humanity which he (like 
Comte later) was trying to create.... The 
problem with Adam Smith is not simply where 
to locate a cosmopolitan intellectual of the 
eighteenth century in terms of the boundaries 
laid down by our modern maps, but also where 
he would have located himself. Here his view is 
clear: since academic overspecialisation can so 
easily lead to confusion, intellectual anomie, 
and the emergence of the Fachidiot, it is best 
not to locate oneself at all (p. 12). 


Questions about the relationships among the 
two theories Smith wrote and the theory he 
never completed—the theory of moral senti- 
ments, the theory of political economy, and the 
theory of natural jurisprudence—have to be 
addressed with a subtlety and care which 
Reisman does not marshal. Consequently he 
offers an enforced unification of Smith’s com- 
plex thought rather than a compelling struc- 
tural analysis. 

Reisman contends that Smith has a “func- 
tionalist” theory of social integration, an “‘eco- 
nomic determinist” theory of social structure 
and social change, and an “historicist’? con- 
ception of the historically limited relevance of 
any moral or political recommendations. 

He persistently likens Smith’s moral theory 
to Durkheim’s, maintaining that the principle 
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of sympathy provides motive power to a 
process of internalizing established social norms 
embodied in a collective consciousness. Reis- 
man does not work through the structure of 
Smith’s argument in the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, perhaps because of his precon- 
ceived notion as to where such a study would 
fall within a theory like Durkheim’s. Conse- 
quently, he disregards the whole section dealing 
with judgments of merit and demerit, while he 
exaggerates the importance of the fourth and 
fifth sections, which Smith introduced as quali- 
fications to his main argument. The result is a 
profound distortion of the mix between uni- 
versal humanist and historicist considerations in 
Smith’s moral theory, as well as a failure to 
appreciate the important ironic overtones in 
Smith’s rehearsal of teleological arguments— 
overtones which were not missed by Reid and 
Ferguson and others among his contemporaries 
who found him too epicurean. 

The thesis that Smith builds upon an eco- 
nomic determinist theory of history was earlier 
elaborated by Ronald Meek and several of his 
students, as Reisman acknowledges. Reisman 
states it in very strong terms, contending that 
“social, political or moral factors ... are mere 
dependent variables” (p. 137), and using the 
language of base and superstructure. There is an 
arguable case here, perhaps, but much of it 
depends on passages characterizing great peri- 
ods of history rather than on Smith’s distinctive 
detailed theoretical argument about morals or 
political oeconomy. There is no question that 
Smith saw mankind’s involvement in the eco- 
nomic system as producers or consumers a 
crucial part of their experience and of the life 
of their society; but it is hard to speak of an 
economic-determinist historical theory when 
his theories, properly so called by his own 
criteria, are not for the most part historical, 
when the sequence of historical stages is barely 
comprehended in theoretical terms, and when 
the crucial theory of political and legal activity 
remains largely unwritten. 

According to Reisman, Smith aims at a 
progressive state of the economy, “a rising 
G.N.P.,” and he seeks this not to enrich the 
commercial classes but “to combat moral pollu- 
tion.” “The technology of economics seems to 
have been,” Reisman writes, “the fashioning of 
a new world which a philosopher can behold 
with pleasure” (p. 105). The change to this new 
world will be smooth and tranquil, in this 
account, because the basic structural changes it 
requires have already been determined by basic 
economic transformations: now what is needed 
is to secure the balance of powers within 
government and among classes, so that public 
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power will no longer impede economic growth. 
The condition of the laboring class and of social 
morale in general require the bouyancy pro- 
vided by the progressive state of the economy. 

I found the closing portion of the book, 
where this argument is developed, more au- 
thoritative in its use of sources than the earlier 
parts. Still, the author seems torn between 
appreciation for Smith’s social-mindedness and 
disdain for what he terms his social conserva- 
tism. Sometimes this drives him to serious 
error, as when he remarks, absurdly, “The 
Machtapparat of the state becomes necessary to 
police the ‘sacred rights of property’ ” (p. 181). 
To render Smith’s legalistic conception of 
government in this alien concept doesn’t speak 
well for the quality of Reisman’s encounter 
with Smith’s political theory. The work is 
marred by its failure to render the texts as 
structured arguments and to relate materials 
cited or emphasized to these contexts. The 
author arrogates to himself the right to trans- 
mute what he finds into a pattern of reasonings 
constituting the sort of comprehensive theory 
he thinks Smith must have had. 

In short, the book has some value for 
scholars following the contemporary discussion 
about Smith. But it is not sufficiently learned 
or precise to serve well as a treatment of the 
issues for those whose interests are less special- 
ized. Contemporary political theorists do well 
to seek out the theoretical resources hidden in 
the Scottish moral philosophy, if only to 
counter the trend toward recasting con- 
temporary issues in sometimes mystifying 
language conditioned by continental problem 
constellations. Reisman’s book falls short in 
this respect: he offers Gattungswesen to ex- 
plicate Smith’s ‘‘universal nature,” Angst to 
render fear, as well as Verstehen and Vernunft 
and Geist; he finds ‘‘Panglossian optimism” and 
“quasi-Mannheimian struggle for the minds of 
man” and proto-Keynsian situations,” and even 
a “Shakespearean distrust of the masses.” Some 
of these are doubtless stylistic excrecences 
which his editor should have removed; but one 
of the things we can learn from Smith’s 
teachings as from his literary practice is that 
there are vital inner connections between the 
form and the matter of theoretical work. 


DAVID KETTLER 
Trent University 
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Freedom and Independence: A Study of the 
Political Ideas of Hegel’s “Phenomenology 
of Mind.” By Judith N. Shklar. (Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1976. 
Pp. xv + 216. $14.95.) 


In imaginative power and beauty Hegel’s The 
Phenomenology of Mind has few equals in the 
philosophical literature of the world. Yet it is 
very hard. J. N. Findlay, in his fine book, 
Hegel: A Re-examination (1958), calls it prob- 
ably “the most difficult of all philosophical 
works.” Its greatness is barely accessible. For it 
to produce its liberating effects, it must be read 
in the right mood, with patience, and not too 
slowly. At the same time, more than most 
philosophical texts, it seems to beg for the wise 
commentator. The most studious readers will 
find themselves lost from time to time, lost in 
the opaque language, in the intricate scheme, in 
the general foreignness of the enterprise. We are 
fortunate to have, therefore, a number of 
excellent contemporary books devoted primari- 
ly to the Phenomenology (among them is 
Findlay’s). To that number is now added Judith 
Shklar’s Freedom and Independence, a book of 
surpassing lucidity and strength of mind. 

By concentrating on the political themes of 
the Phenomenology, Shklar has provided a 
coherent account of Hegel’s general purpose. 
This account is no mere summary but a 
deliberate interpretation. She is determined not 
only to help her readers (undergraduate and 
graduate students, in the first instance) see 
what Hegel is doing, but also to make Hegel 
yield a sense of life that may speak directly and 
contrarily to the sense of life Shklar finds too 
strong in our time. She uses the Phenomenolo- 
gy to chasten the young for their love of 
individual independence, of the subjective life 
whether it takes the form of getting too much 
pleasure from watching one’s inner life or 
acting in the public realm from the private 
promptings of conscience. Shklar’s Hegel is the 
resolute champion of public freedom, of citi- 
zenship in the city-state, the ethos of Periclean 
Athens. In writing as she does, Shklar, quite in 
the spirit of Hegel, takes great risks. That is, her 
interpretation may be found too deliberate. 

If I read the Phenomenology right, Hegel’s 
view is that there are three great manifestations 
of the human mind: empirical knowledge, 
moral response, and religion (in order of in- 
creasing importance?). All three manifestations 
result from the same intrinsic human drive: to 
make sense of the world and thus be reconciled 
to it. Each manifestation has both conscious 
and self-conscious forms. Progress is measured 
by the ascent from the conscious forms (intui- 
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tive, untutored) to the self-conscious forms (in 
them, the mind has an intimation of itself as a 
seeker of meaning in the world, and thus not 
only acquires better empirical knowledge, 
moral response, and religion, but also has some 
awareness that these three manifestations are 
not mere outwardly induced reflexes but rather 
efforts of the mind to make sense of the world 
and thus be reconciled to and with it). The 
self-conscious forms of each have, and coexist 
with, corresponding self-conscious forms of the 
other two. All self-conscious forms necessarily 
change because the human mind is incapable of 
resting in satisfaction with any proffered recon- 
ciliation that is known not to be fully truthful. 
They have all eventually been found deficient. 
Their changes follow roughly the same pattern 
of ever greater degrees of complexity of self- 
consciousness, but at any given time, they are 
as truthful as they can be. No form, conscious 
or self-conscious, is complete error, or is dis- 
pensable in the ascent of self-consciousness, or 
is ever totally obliterated. The goal of the 
human mind, now reached, is precisely to learn 
these facts about the forms of the past, and, by 
using these forms and going beyond them, to 
arrive at the true sense of the world and thus to 
true reconciliation. The truth could be found 
only arduously, even though it was never 
hidden. The meaning, toward which all the 
forms have been straining is that (in empirical 
knowledge) the processes of natural change are 
structurally similar to the processes of the 
mind’s growth; that (in moral response) ego and 
human other are the same, are equal; and that 
(in religion) man and God are the same. The 
discovery of resemblance is the basis of recon- 
ciliation. The equivalencies cut both ways. In 
the light of absolute knowledge: nature is 
humanized and man naturalized; the ego gains 
the other by losing itself to it; God gains real 
(self-conscious) existence when humans (as 
completed self-consciousness) assert their own 
divinity. The world is mind. Hegel does not 
foresee rest even with the acquisition of the 
true sense: on the last two pages of his book, he 
sets the human mind off again, but now it 
begins its course “‘at a higher level.” Thus, if 


‘Hegel was, as Shklar says, hostile to the claims 


of any individual’s subjective independence, he 
was also the great destroyer of the claims made 
for the independence of objective reality from 
human consciousness. He was, in truth, a 
phenomenologist. 


Out of this extraordinary conception Shklar 
has focused on moral response, the manifesta- 
tion to which Hegel gives the greatest amount 
of attention, by far, in the Phenomenology. She 
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divides her book into five chapters. The first 
gives an overall “topography” of the Phenom- 
enology and is a splendid act of compression 
without simplification. She detects five cycles 
of forms: one (the basic one) for empirical 
knowledge; three (not in all respects temporally 
consecutive) for moral response; and one for 
religion. The four subsequent chapters deal 
mostly with the three cycles through which 
Hegel sees the human mind go in having, and 
then trying to make sense of, moral experience. 
At the end of the last chapter Shklar takes up 
the cycle of religion. On the Phenomenology as 
a whole, as well as on many of its particular 
arguments and reconstructions, she throws a 
glorious light. You have to read the 
Phenomenology to know how good Shklar’s 
book is; and if you read Shklar’s book you will 
want to read the Phenomenology. 

To praise the book is not to agree with 
everything in it. I think that Shklar may 
overemphasize Hegel’s attachment to Athens. 
After all, he makes clear that the Athenian 
harmony of self and society left out too much 
possible and necessary human experience, was 
too far away from a truthful reconciliation to 
and with the world. The most sublime moment 
in the Phenomenology is the climax of the third 
moral cycle: the confession by the consci- 
entious political actor of his impurity and the 
reluctant acceptance by the hard-hearted 
“beautiful soul’? that his severe judgments of 
the actor, made in the safety of inaction, have 
been blind to the essential commonality be- 
tween actor and judge. The judge says Yes to 
the actor. With that Yes, Hegel says, God 
appears. I assume Hegel did not think that 
Athens would have contained the experience to 
yield that truth. Christianity alone could create 
the subjectivity which the full truth needs. 
Shklar is aware of this moment (p. 196), but I 
think she is too eager to dissolve it in the later 
theory of The Philosophy of Right. It should 
not be dissolved because it is symptomatic of 
Hegel’s entire outlook on the world, as pre- 
sented in the Phenomenology. 


GEORGE KATEB 
Amherst College 


From Georges Sorel: Essays in Socialism and 
Philosophy. Edited with an Introduction by 
John L. Stanley. Translated by John and 
Charlotte Stanley. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. Pp. 388. $15.00, cloth; 
$5.00, paper.) 


In an age of both academic and linguistic 
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insularity, the fame and fortune of scholars 
often follows rather than precedes translation 
efforts, although with our cosmopolitan pre- 
tensions we would like to assume the contrary. 
Without the pioneering efforts of George Simp- 
son and Joseph Swain on behalf of Durkheim, 
Talcott Parsons’ and Frank Knight’s work on 
Weber, and T. E. Hulme’s translation of Sorel, I 
seriously doubt that these giants of European 
thought would be accorded the fame that later 
properly accrued to them in the Anglo- 
American world of letters. Once the floodgates 
of criticism and adulation are unleashed, more 
translations follow. But those first pioneering 
efforts can hardly be minimized as crucial links 
in the transmission of ideas. Lest we bemoan 
the loss of scholarship in the present age, it is 
only fair to add that with the supreme efforts 
of William W. Holdheim (on Scheler); Gunther 
Roth (on Weber); H. S. Harris (on Gentile); 
Rodney Livingston (on Marx); Everett K. Wil- 
son (on Durkheim), among others, the younger 
generation has more than kept faith with the 
needs of translating social science classics. 
Indeed, they have done so in a far more 
systematic and capable manner than past re- 
searchers dared imagine. 

A special niche is occupied by John L. 
Stanley, who along with his wife Charlotte, 
have not only been involved in the critical 
analysis of the work of Georges Sorel, but also 
previously translated Les illusions du progres. 
When one thinks that Sorel’s entire reputation 
in English rested almost exclusively on the 
translation of Réflexions sur la violence, the 
impact of that great French scholar can be 
properly gauged. Other than my own transla- 
tion of La decomposition du marxisme, I do not 
know of any other major work by Sorel up to 
the time of the work of the Stanleys, that has 
been made available in English. Thus, one must 
applaud their nobility of effort as well as their 
real achievement in this unprepossessing area of 
scholarship. 

At the same time, a certain note of apprecia- 
tion should be made in the direction of Oxford 
University Press and its imaginative editorial 
staff for having developed a most unusual 
“greats” series. Starting with From Max Weber, 
extending through From Karl Mannheim, they 
have now added From Georges Sorel, Precisely 
because the company is select, the idea is 
sound. One can only hope that Oxford will 
continue to produce a series that will both rival 
and supplement the University of Chicago’s 
outstanding Heritage of Sociology Series 
headed up by Professor Morris Janowitz. What 
this adds up to is that the history of political 
ideas, along with the sociology of knowledge—I 
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am beginning to wonder if there is much 
difference—is flourishing and healthy. 

The translations themselves, albeit of 
selected fragments, are competently done, or so 
it would seem from my own recollection of 
working with Sorel documents. But I do feel 
that Mr. Stanley’s literalist interpretations of 
key words may impede rather than enhance the 
reader’s sense of context as well as contents. 
Three title headings illustrations will suffice. 
L’avenir socialiste des syndicats is translated as 
“The Socialist Future of the Syndicates.” My 
own understanding of the contents would lead 
me to translate this as “The Future of Trade 
Unions Under Socialism.” Matériaux d'une 
theorie du prolétariat is rendered as “Materials 
for a Theory of the Proletariat,” when in fact 
something like “Elements of” or “Essays 
toward”? a Theory of the Proletariat seems less 
ambiguous. Finally, De l’utilité du pragmatisme 
would be better understood as “The Uses of 
Pragmatism,” since in English, utility and prag- 
matism are somewhat tautological, or at least 
kindred concepts. But these are minor matters 
of preference. And when translations are done 
by team effort, as these were, then the tenden- 
cy to stick to the literal becomes overpowering 
and quite understandable. 

A somewhat disappointing aspect of this 
collection is the paucity of materials indicating 
the extraordinary range of Sorel’s mind, from 
the development of modern physics to the 
origins of religious systems. He is one of the 
few peripatetic figures we have had, and 
probably unequalled in imagination and intel- 
lectual power until Harold Lasswell arrived on 
the American scene. Regrettably, there are no 
selections from the very late as well as very 
early periods of Sorel’s thought. One selection 
from the 1919—1922 period, when Sorel came 
to grips with the mortality of his self and the 
immortality of the souls of others, might have 
been a useful rounding out of the Introduction. 
There is too little of Sorel as an analyst of other 
theorists. Especially appealing might have been 
some of his earlier essays from Le Devenir 
Social on Renan, Durkheim, James, Vico, 
Peguy, and Bergson, among others. As Stanley’s 
introduction makes plain, Sorel was at his best 
as critic. He was more penetrating as an analyst 
of the foibles and fables of others than he was a 
systematic theorist. The tendency in any an- 
thrology or compendium is to assume that 
selections somehow are drawn from a system- 
atic body, when in fact Sorel was a consum- 
mate essayist. 

_ Stanley’s own introductory essay and bibli- 
ographic appendix is a model of sound scholar- 
ship. The analysis is carefully drawn, clear and 
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correct in its details and general outline. It is 
written in an entirely appealing graceful style 
well suited to the general audience this book 
hopes to reach. Stanley knows Sorel’s work; he 
knows the literature on Sorel; and he avoids the 
usual academic pitfall of ignoring one at the 
expense of the other. If the events in France 
that moved Sorel from Marxism to fascism to 
communism are cloudy, that is because the 
European intellectual’s sense of how they differ 
did not have the benefit of historical hindsight. 

Because of the limited amount of material 
available on Sorel, one would have hoped that 
this might have been a more extensive set of 
papers. But failing that, it might have been wise 
to simply indicate the availability of Les illu- 
sions du progres and Reflexions sur la violence 
in other places, and hence exclude selections 
from these works already easily available, while 
concentrating on other essays less easily avail- 
able. On the other hand, the need to offer a 
balanced, complete picture made Professor 
Stanley’s decision entirely understandable. One 
can only hope that these translated essays are 
but a prelude to a larger effort by Stanley to 
give us a translation, in systematic fashion, of 
the corpus of Sorel’s works. There is a great 
need for translations of his basic writings in 
full. In particular: Materiaux d’une theorie du 
proletariat, Introduction d Véconomie moderne, 
and of De l’utilité du pragmatisme. An excel- 
lent reason for having Professor Stanley serve as 
translator, or at least chief supervisor of this 
project, is his fluent knowledgeability of the 
Sorelian literature, his sense of both the his- 
torical and intellectual setting of this great 
thinker. It is high irony that as we move toward 
the close of the twentieth century, and hence 
another fin de siècle, once again we witness the 
cry of linking socialism and Christianity, class 
and nation, political action and moral virtue, 
new linkages of social action to political theory. 
In this resurrection of normative themes we can 
hardly do better than to encourage the long 
overdue exacting effort at translating the works 
of Sorel. For he was after all a classicist in 
outlook as well as part of the classical tradition. 
In the meanwhile, From Georges Sorel is an 
excellent starting point for those not acquaint- 
ed with this extraordinary thinker. All of us 
concerned with at least how one political 
analyst’s past informs the present owe a real 
debt of gratitude to John Stanley. 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 
Rutgers University 
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Anarchy and Cooperation. By Michael Taylor. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. Pp. 
viii + 151. $13.95.) 


Taylor’s book is a study of the possibility 
(and rationality) of voluntary cooperation 
among individuals when binding agreements to 
insure cooperation are not possible. The first 
several chapters contain an analysis of the 
prisoners’ dilemma supergame (an infinite se- 
quence of ordinary prisoners’ dilemma games), 
and present results showing that cooperation in 
this game can indeed be rational under certain 
conditions. A subsequent chapter contains a 
detailed discussion of the parallels between the 
prisoners’ dilemma supergame and the analysis 
of behavior in the state of nature offered by 
Hobbes and Hume. Taylor argues that his 
results concerning prisoners’ dilemma super- 
games provide an important criticism of the 
primary justification of the state found in the 
contractarian literature, namely, that in the 
absence of the state cooperation among indivi- 
duals is impossible. The book is noteworthy in 
two respects. Taylor’s analysis of the prisoners’ 
dilemma supergame is an important addition to 
the game theory literature and deserves the 
attention of anyone interested in this fascinat- 
ing game. In addition, the care with which 
Taylor discusses the relationship between the 
prisoners’ dilemma and the arguments of 
Hobbes and Hume sets new standards for 
mathematical theorists who seek to formalize 
the arguments of classical political philoso- 
phers. 

Chapter 2 discusses the two major models of 
“free rider’ behavior, the prisoners’ dilemma 
and the model derived from the theory of 
public goods. One important effect of using a 
binary choice prisoners’ dilemma to model 
behavior in the state of nature is that it removes 
all ambiguity from the determination of a 
cooperative individual act and a cooperative 
collective outcome. In the public goods model, 
there are infinite sets of individually coopera- 
tive acts (given by an individual’s demand curve 
for the public good) and collectively coopera- 
tive outcomes (the set of Pareto optimal alloca- 
tions). To endow these actions and outcomes 
with the prominence (in Schelling’s sense) given 
them by the binary choice, prisoners’ dilemma 


places major constraints on the ability of the 
game-theoretic analysis to encompass many of 
the subtler aspects of behavior in the state of 
nature which are central to the works of 
Hobbes and Hume. 

Chapter 3 contains the heart of the mathe- 
matical theory. The two-person prisoners’ di- 
lemma supergame is analyzed and the results 
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are then partially extended to the N-person 
case. A supergame is an infinite sequence of 
identical ordinary prisoners’ dilemma games in 
which each player must choose between co- 
operating or defecting. Players are assumed to 
evaluate sequences of payoffs by discounting 
them exponentially. A strategy in the super- 
game is an infinite sequence of choices, each of 
which may be conditional on outcomes of all 
previous ordinary games. Taylor’s analysis fo- 
cuses on five important types of strategies: C 
(always cooperate), D (always defect), Ax n 
(cooperate in the first game, and continue 
cooperating as long as at least n others co- 
operate. If fewer than n others cooperate, 
defect in the next k games, then return to 
cooperation and begin again), B, (cooperate in 
the first game, and from then on cooperate if at 
least n others cooperated in the previous game), 
and B’, (defect in the first game and from then 
on cooperate if at least n others cooperated in 
the previous game). The A; n strategies punish 
defectors but always give them a chance to 
redeem themselves by cooperating in a later 
game. The B, and B’, strategies have been 
called “tit-for-tat’’ strategies in the literature. 
Taylor demonstrates, for the two-person game, 
that strategy pairs calling for conditional co- 
operation can be in equilibrium, and thus that 
cooperation among individuals in a state of 
nature (i.e., able to communicate but unable to 
reach binding agreements) is indeed possible. 
The conditions which must be met have strong 
intuitive appeal: the greater the temptation to 
defect (as measured by the entries of the payoff 
matrix) and the greater the rate used to 
discount payoffs, the less the chance of a 
cooperative outcome. In the N-person game, an 
additional (and important) condition must be 
met: the cooperation of all conditional coop- 
erators must depend upon the cooperation of 
all players not using strategy D. An important 
omission in Taylor’s analysis of the N-person 
game is his failure to establish the Pareto 
optimality of those equilibria with less than 
complete cooperation. If these equilibria are 
not Pareto optimal, Taylor has not countered 
the contractarian argument to the extent he 
believes. 

Chapter 4 extends the earlier analysis to the 
case in which an individual’s preferences in- 
clude some degree of altruism (either positive 
or negative). Such an extension helps to move 
the mathematical theory beyond the egoistic 
preferences so much objected to by most 
political theorists. In particular, in discussing 
Hobbes’ assumption that individuals attempt to 
maximize their “eminence,” Taylor argues that 
this is accurately modeled by assuming that an- 
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individual attempts to maximize a weighted 
combination of his/her own payoff and the 
average advantage he/she enjoys relative to 
his/her peers. 


Chapter 5 provides a non-mathematical sum- 
mary of the analysis in the previous two 
chapters. Its inclusion enables readers who are 
so inclined to bypass Taylor’s detailed mathe- 
matical arguments and to move on to more 
quickly to his discussion of Hobbes and Hume. 

Chapter 6 is devoted to a detailed discussion 
of the assumptions underlying behavior in the 
state of nature in the analyses of Hobbes and 
Hume, and the extent to which this behavior 
can be accurately represented by an N-person 
prisoners’ dilemma supergame. This chapter 
represents, to my knowledge, the most serious 


attempt by a mathematical political theorist to . 


relate in great detail the inner workings of a 
mathematical model to the non-mathematical 
inner workings of the arguments of classical 
political philosophers. 

The final chapter concerns the dynamic 
nature of human preferences and motivations, 
and criticizes static models of human behavior 
in which individuals are endowed with prefer- 
ences which remain constant. Drawing on the 
anarchist literature, Taylor argues that neither 
contractarian nor game theorists deal adequate- 
ly wit the effects of the state on individual 
preferences or the changes in preferences which 
might occur in the absence of the state. 


JOHN R.CHAMBERLIN 
University of Michigan 


Bureaucracy and the Modern World. By Victor 
A. Thompson. (Morristown, N.J.: General 
Learning Press, 1976. Pp. 141. $5.95 paper.) 


This book contains a set of five essays by the 
author, three of which were previously pub- 
lished as “modules” by General Learning Press, 
and one which represents a condensed version 
of his more extended essay, Without Sympathy 
or Enthusiasm: The Problem of Administrative 
Compassion (University of Alabama Press, 
1975). As Thompson notes in his Preface, “the 
book contains a strongly argued point of view,” 
although it would probably be more accurate to 
say that each essay advances its own particular 
theme or thesis in strongly argued terms. 
Students of administration should have no 
difficulty in recognizing the bureaucratic model 
which Thompson extols. Without equivocation 
or qualification, Thompson’s interwoven pat- 
tern of bureaucracy in the modern world is an 
intricately designed reflection of the seminal 
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theories of Max Weber, Talcott Parsons, Her- 
bert Simon, and Charles Lindblom. The net 
result is bureaucratic organization characterized 
in the context of instrumental, reductionist, 
universalistic, and impersonal terms. 

In his first essay, “Organizations as Sys- 
tems,” Thompson attempts to explain the 
Janus-faced character of all organizations in 
terms of a constant interaction and integration 
between the instrumental rationality of the 
organization as a closed, artificial system, and 
the intrinsic rationality of the individual mem- 
bers of the organization who compose an open, 
natural system. The ultimate value criterion of 
the organization as a closed, artificial system of 
rational calculation is, of course, efficiency, 
while for the natural, open system of spon- 
taneous, human interaction the criterion of 
success is survival. Thompson’s system dichoto- 
my is completed, as might be anticipated, by 
designating the principal actors of each system 
as “economic man versus organization man.” 
Thompson’s second essay, “The Development 
of Modern Bureaucracy,” represents a detailed 
and elaborate description of the artificial, 
mechanistic aspects of organizational structure 
(hierarchy, span of control, chain of command) 
and the manner in which these structural 
characteristics are energized and utilized by 
individual human beings who are engaged in a 
perpetual struggle of power for control. Thus, 
the natural system is in constant conflict with 
the artificial system; survival is constantly being 
pitted against efficiency. This conflict can never 
be eliminated but it can be minimized through 
the intelligent application of the incremental 
decision-making model as advanced by Lind- 
blom. This is the “radical”? proposal advanced 
by Thompson in his third essay, “Decision 
Theory, Pure and Applied,” in which he also 
advances the standard criticism of the rational 
comprehensive decision-making model and its 
applied effort, PPB. The fourth essay, 
“Bureaucracy and Innovative Action,” ex- 
amines the concepts of innovation, change, and 
creativity within the context of bureaucratic 
unity, rationality, hierarchy, and specialization, 
and concludes that bureaucracies are not inno- 
vative because “they are not supposed to be 
innovative.” In other words, individuals may be 
creative and innovative but organizations—those 
artificial systems that are simply tools to be 
utilized~should be primarily viewed as devices 
for maintaining a steady, “business as usual” 
routine. Essentially the same logic may be 
applied to describe his final essay, ‘““Bureaucra- 
cy and Compassion.” Modern large scale 
bureaucracies are not compassionate because 
they are not supposed to be compassionate 
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because they cannot afford to be compas- 
sionate. Thompson provides a strongly worded 
response to the New Public Administration- 
organizational humanism school, and actually, 
his more extended monograph referred to 
above, from which this essay has been derived, 
should be read by those interested in examining 
the full scope of the argument he advances. 

Of the five essays in this book, the first three 
do provide a logical continuity, and could be 
profitably utilized as a single unit for instruc- 
tional purposes. The fourth essay, as far as I can 
determine, is simply a “‘filler’’; although it was 
obviously written quite some time after the 
first essay, the natural-artificial systems 
described in rigorous detail in the first are 
reintroduced de-novo in the fourth essay. In 
addition to this essay’s redundancy, it is also 
the least well-written of the five. Thompson is 
at his best, I think, when he writes as an 


analytical theorist; his first three essays are 
tightly constructed, well-organized efforts, and 
stand in direct contrast to the fourth essay 
which reads in an extremely rambling and 
discordant fashion. Moreover, the argument 
that bureaucratic organizations are not inno- 
vative because they are not supposed to be 
innovative (p. 101) will create something of a 
problem for many readers who will recall that, 
in extolling the virtues of incrementalism, 
Thompson notes “incrementalism makes cre- 
ativity and innovation possible. ... The inertia 
of large organizations arises not out of incre- 
mental strategy but out of the attempt to be 
comprehensive and the kind of administrative 
organization that this attempt promotes” (p. 
68). His critique of PPB, while undoubtedly 
quite relevant when originally written, is stale 
and dated if not outdated given the recent 
developments of the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice and such recent administrative efforts as 
MBO—management by objectives. 

Thompson is an interesting writer; he charts 
his course carefully between what he considers 
to be the metaphysical abstraction of the 
artificial system—i.e., organizational goals 
which assume a collective or group mind (p. 
26)—and the metaphysical, if not mystical, 
mystery which shrouds the natural system with 
the darkness of forbidden knowledge (p. 22). 
The net result of his efforts is a strong 
reaffirmation of the  pluralist-bargaining-in- 
cremental system. Thompson argues, in effect, 
that the PBI system is the most preferable for 
the present and the future mainly because it is 
the least disruptive of the past. The myths of 
the id, as well as the myths of the machine are, 
I am convinced, the prime causes for the 
perpetuation of the myths of the virtues of 
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incrementalism. For those who agree with 
Thompson that incrementalism is a “radical 
proposal” for simplifying the task of making 
rational decisions (p. 66), then moderation in 
pursuit of freedom is indeed a prime virtue. 
Bureaucracy and the Modern World is a re-de- 
claration of an ethic that has not served us well. 
Thompson argues his case forcefully, but the 
credibility of the value base on which he 
stands—the  pluralist-bargaining-incremental 
system —has eroded. 


LOUIS C. GAWTHROP 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


Tolerance: Toward a New Civility. By Glenn 
Tinder. (Amherst, Mass.: University of Mas- 
sachusetts Press, 1976. Pp. 187. $12.50.) 


This book is at once a full-scale revision of 
the case for liberty of expression, as set forth 
by Locke and Mill, and a reply to those modern 
radicals who believe that free speech seldom 
brings to light the most serious injustices of our 
society and that liberalism’s tolerance tends 
actually to lull us into unawareness or disregard 
for those injustices. It is the most extensive and 
comprehensive restatement of the liberal posi- 
tion in non-“‘liberal” terms known to this 
reviewer. 

The fundamental assumptions underlying 
the case for liberty of expression, according to 
Tinder, are those of (1) individualism, (2) 
rationalism, and (3) historical optimism. He 
attacks them each in turn. Thus he argues that 
“neither Locke nor Mill builds effective de- 
fenses against the assumption that tolerance 
may eventuate in doubt and confusion and that 
truth may be discovered under conditions of 
restricted freedom” (pp. 30—31). The individu- 
alism of classical liberalism has tended to divert 
attention from people’s social relations and to 
support “complacent acquiescence in injustice” 
(p. 51). (Did it with Mill?) The optimistic belief 
in progress encouraged that tendency. Hence 
Tinder sets out to inquire whether tolerance is 
defensible on a set of postulates opposed to 
those of Locke and Mill. 

Tinder’s rival principles are those of “‘com- 
munalism,” “transrationalism,’? and “historical 
pessimism.” Community, as he defines the 
term, “the unity of men in their essence” (p. 
60), depends upon communication. Moreover, 
the communication must be honest and re- 
sponsible. Thus “the substance of community is 
not the all-engulfing emotional or habitual 
unity that drowns all personal distinctions and 
all thought but, rather, communication” (p. 
70). Tolerance is a necessary although not a 
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sufficient condition for community, because 
community entails communication, which de- 
pends upon tolerance. Community depends 
upon engagement, rather than, as with Mill, 
upon disengagement. 

Truth, like community, depends upon 
tolerance. The argument here is superficially 
like that of Mill, but Tinder stresses truth about 
matters that are not rationally demonstrable 
(hence “‘transrationalism”’), about such central 
insights as man’s essential equality. His position 
is, as he puts it, relativist with respect to 
evaluations but not with respect to all values, 
the value of community, in particular, being in 
his view absolute. 

As to “historical pessimism,” Tinder has 
little difficulty in demonstrating that it, as well 
as liberalism’s optimism, calls for tolerance, 
although a different kind of tolerance from that 
of liberalism. It is receptive rather than active 
or utilitarian, realistic rather than confident. 
The significance of the distinction and the fact 
that it is directed more against today’s radicals 
than against nineteenth-century liberals will be 
gleaned from the following passage. 
“Tolerance,” he writes, “does not necessarily 
mean acceptance of injustice but only an 
unwillingness to initiate an attack on it by 
abandoning receptivity. A tolerant radicalism 
might refuse to be involved in any reformist or 
revolutionary activity that seriously imperils 
possibilities of communication” (p. 125). 

In the latter part of the volume the argu- 
ment assumes an Existentialist and indeed a 
religious tone. Tolerance is a burden, one that is 
imposed upon us by uncertainty and human 
unreliability, not least the unreliability and the 
finitude of oneself. Tolerance in the final 
analysis must depend on something that 
stretches beyond fallible man—a sense of eterni- 
ty. 

Tinder’s arguments differ from those of 
classical liberalism less in their conclusions and 
practical applications than in the audience to 
which they are addressed and the values to 
which they appeal, yet differences in applica- 
tion do appear. His theory is more flexible, less 
absolutistic in its prescriptions than those of 
Locke and Mill. The characteristics of the 
tolerant (“attentive and open”) society must 
embody order, unity, spiritual transparency, 
and (shades of Mill!) “the spirit of deference.” 
Where does this lead? While in general it leads to 
freedom, it also leads to the principle “‘that we 
are justified in being intolerant of all that 
destroys tolerance, and of all that destroys the 
conditions rendering tolerance productive of 
community and truth...” (p. 158). Thus not 
only violence but also the glamorization of 
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violence may be barred. Also obscenity, be- 
cause it depersonalizes and, in doing so, eradi- 
cates “the mutual respect on which a com- 
munal tolerance must depend” (p. 159). Tinder 
stops short, however, of justifying censorship of 
the media, substituting the use of government 
subsidies to destroy the monopoly of the 
commercial networks and the advertisers. This 
tantalyzing suggestion is not followed up with 
any details about how it might be implemented. 
Would commercial television and radio be 
allowed to exist? If so, would the problem be 
solved, or even ameliorated? If not, what 
happens to the open society and freedom of 
communication? 

Arguments (by geneticists) for the genetic 
inferiority of certain races, upsetting though 
they are, must be tolerated, for they address 
themselves to reason. Moreover, acts of a 
serious nature, communicative in intent and 
effect, such as desecration of the flag, must be 
permitted. So also with any communicative 
attempts to call into question the legitimacy of 
the democratic regime. But that rock of liberal 
philosophy, the “‘clear-and-present-danger’’ test 
for acts of governmental self-defense, is ac- 
cepted. 

Community is not at odds with pluralism. In 
fact, Tinder contends, “community is the posi- 
tive goal of pluralism” (p. 170), thus reminding 
us that his definition of community is 
Aristotelian rather than Platonic. It “is not 
harmonious order but fruitful conflict” (p. 
175). 

Many of Tinder’s criticisms of the classical 
liberals are, if not unfair, at least overdrawn. 
And frequently his own arguments, notwith- 
standing his inversion of Mill’s basic principles, 
seem less unlike Mill’s position than Tinder 
would lead one to expect. Perhaps, after all, the 
most significant fact that derives from this 
book is that a case for liberty of expression and 
communication not unlike Mill’s follows from 
principles that are sharply opposed to those of 
classical liberalism. When like conclusions de- 
rive from opposing principles, the conclusions 
are strengthened; and one begins to suspect that 
they ultimately derive from something more 
fundamental than either set of principles, such 
as a belief in human equality. Mill’s alleged 
“rationalism” and Tinder’s ‘‘transrationalism” 
are less sharply opposed than Tinder makes 
them out to be, and the same can be said of 
Mills “individualism” and Tinder’s “com- 
munalism.”’ And, as for “optimism” and “‘pes- 
simism,’’ while they are clearly enough mutual- 
ly opposed, it is by no means that either is 
essential to the case for tolerance or, for that 
matter, incompatible with it. 
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Tinder’s volume is thought-provocative and 
suggestive as well as clarifying with reference to 
the tolerance-doubting ideas of many modem 
radicals. Anyone concerned with tolerance to- 
day should know his Tinder as well as his Locke 
and Mill. 


J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
Swarthmore College 


Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. By Walter 
Ullmann. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1975. Pp. 320. $15.00.) 


Both the author and the editor of the series 
in which this book appears view it as an 
introduction to the sources of political thought 
in the Middle Ages. A more accurate descrip- 
tion would be that it is an introduction to the 
sources of western political thought written in 
Latin or in western vernaculars during the 
Middle Ages. With one exception, a crude and 
biased assertion that defies the historical re- 
cord, Ullmann has entirely neglected the med- 
ieval Arabic and Hebrew contributions to the 
development of western political thought. This 
criticism notwithstanding, Ullmann’s mastery 
of his subject is truly impressive. He knows 
most of the sources quite well and has an 
exceptional knowledge of the vast body of 
secondary literature germane to those sources. 

Ullmann has divided the book into eight 
chapters. An introductory statement about the 
relationship between law and political theory as 
well as that between Roman law and Christiani- 
ty is followed by five chapters on the various 
kinds of law dominating the western Middle 
Ages and the kinds of scholarship arising in 
response to each kind of law. In the last-two 
chapters, he discusses various non-legal sources 
of political thought and gives a brief overview 
of the political thought that grew out of the 
renewed interest in Aristotle during the later 
Middle Ages. The major emphasis in the book is 
on the legal sources, for Ullmann is persuaded 
that almost all political ideas arose from the 
study of the law until the Aristotelian revival of 
the thirteenth century. Since the major purpose 
of the book is to describe the legal as well as 
the non-legal sources of medieval political ideas, 
it has no basic argument. Only in the intro- 
ductory chapter and in the general remarks 
made by the author in the presentation of the 
various sources does anything resembling an 
argument appear. 

According to Ullmann, Christianity absorbed 
the Roman idea of law at a very early stage and 
then tried to influence Roman law with Chris- 
tian doctrines. In addition to helping the 
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Church become legitimate, this fusion prepared 
the way for the subsequent substitution of the 
Bible for the ancient Roman constitution and 
for the eventual modification of secular law by 
canon law scholars. Throughout his account of 
the Roman, canon, and folk law sources Ull- 
mann refers to the persistent tensions which 
existed between the secular and ecclesiastic 
representatives and suggests that the major 
victory of the Church was its success in 
insinuating itself into secular matters. However, 
he never provides a clear and coherent descrip- 
tion of this maneuvering. Generally speaking, 
his whole treatment of the historical back- 
ground is spotty and uneven: some issues are 
set forth in excruciating detail or in simplistic 
fashion, while others are passed over rapidly 
with a one-word reference or a brief footnote 
about the relevant literature. (In this respect, 
the author’s own expertise betrays him: he 
refers to his own books and articles so frequent- 
ly that he fails to let this work stand on its own 
merits.) This is all the more unfortunate as the 
book is self-consciously historicist. Ullmann is 
firmly persuaded that “governmental actions 
and political ideas cannot be considered in a 
vacuum” and that he must “show the kinds and 
the growth of the sources in their relation to 


the historical background.” Yet the only way in 
which his historicism is consistently present is 
in his incessant identification of political ideas 
or political theory as ideology, an identification 
which he never defends and which contributes 
nothing to the theme of the book. 

In his discussion of Roman and canon law, 
Ullmann first explains each kind of law and 
identifies its sources; then he enumerates the 
different kinds of scholarly works concerned 
with each kind of law. These chapters are very 
informative and extremely rich in basic refer- 
ences, but so poorly organized that it is 
sometimes almost impossible to follow the 
thread of the exposition. In the last chapter, he 
tries to show how the Aristotelian revival at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century led to 
massive changes in the general climate of 
political thought and he identifies two basic 
ideas as representative of the new revolution: 
the change from the ‘‘wholeness’’ view that 
everything was related to or subsumed under 
Christian doctrine to a view that permitted 
human actions to be divided into different 
categories and the introduction of nature as a 
standard of judgment. While that account is 
accurate as far as it goes, Ullmann’s actual 
references to Aristotle suggest a misreading of 
the texts: he completely ignores Aristotle’s 
insistence on the good life as the reason for 
which the city comes into being and he presents 
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Aristotle’s distinction between the good man 
and the citizen as proof that “man and citizen 
corresponded to two different categories of 
thought.” 

In sum, this is a book that must be used with 
great care. In addition to the substantive 
problems already alluded to, the general exposi- 
tion of the book is gravely marred by a number 
of passages that defy the normal rules of 
English construction and by an abundance of 
typographical errors. Nonetheless, as a one- 
volume reference to myriad sources in medieval 
western political thought and to the basic 
secondary literature about some of these 
sources, it is extremely valuable. For that, we 
must be thankful. 


CHARLES E. BUTTERWORTH 
University of Maryland 


Knowledge and Politics. By Roberto Man- 
gabeira Unger. (New York: Free Press, 1975. 
Pp. ix + 336. $12.95.) 


Announcements of the crisis, poverty, or 
even the end of liberalism have become suf- 
ficiently regular so as to blunt any expectation 
that we are moving beyond liberalism. Roberto 
Mangabeira Unger’s Knowledge and Politics 
proves the point. His work is a wide-ranging and 
unusually intensive critique of liberalism; but it 
fails to mark out a new position more viable 
than liberalism. 

This book is offered as a “total criticism” of 
liberalism. While partial criticisms reject this or 
that aspect of liberalism, as the specialized 
interests of the critic require, Unger aims to 
show that a rejection of any part requires the 
discarding of the whole. In order to make good 
on this claim, the author must maneuver 
liberalism onto a very high plane of abstraction. 
It is not the liberal doctrine of obligation, nor 
the liberal theory of contract, nor any other 
particular liberal teaching that is examined. 
Rather, it is the characteristic understandings 
and assumptions behind all liberal doctrines 
that are to be exposed. The reader, therefore, 
needs to be warned (informed) that he will not 
find a discussion of any particular liberal writer 
in this book. Nor does the book distinguish 
among liberalisms. Rather, liberalism is treated 
as a “‘metaphysical conception of mind and 
society” (p. 6). What gives the study its title is 
the insistence that a few key metaphysical 
postulates tie together liberal ideas of the self, 
politics, ethnics, law, and so forth. By far the 
most intriguing and careful part of the work is 
its reconstruction and criticism of those postu- 
lates. 
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At the center of the liberal metaphysic, we 
are told, is a particular and faulty handling of 
the relationship between “the universal and the 
particular.” By rejecting the classical doctrine 
of intelligible essences and by affirming the 
subjectivity of values, the liberal, it is argued, 
commits himself to a separation of the universal 
and the particular that appears as the divisions 
between theory and fact, reason and desire, and 
rules and values. These divisions entangle lib- 
eralism in a series of antinomies that mar the 
doctrine and expose the liberal experience as 
immoral. 

The easiest place to examine Unger’s criti- 
cism of the liberal metaphysic is in his discus- 
sion of the liberal principle of reason and 
desire. This principle, he argues, separates the 
understanding of a fact and the choice of a 
goal. Reason, man’s universal quality, is con- 
fined to the world of means; the only rationali- 
ty is instrumental rationality. The ends and 
substance of life are particular and, thus, 
private. Such a theory is destructive of any 
account of a unified self and prohibits that sort 
of shared commitment to universal ends that 
gives moral significance to community life. A 
morality faithful to the principle of desire is 
nonsensical, since the principle provides no 
basis for preferring some desires over others. 
This side of liberalism collapses values into 
subjective choices. A morality faithful to the 
principle of reason initially seems more promis- 
ing. Reason can set down certain coherent 
standards or rules. But in order to make the 
commands and prohibitions of reason concrete, 
the liberal would have to judge among conflict- 
ing individual goals; and it is just this that, 
according to the principle of desire, reason 
lacks authority to do. The separation of reason 
and desire means that the rules which are to 
serve as the foundation of order and freedom in 
liberal society will facillate between inde- 
terminancy and ad hoc decisions. In short, one 
of the major antinomies of liberalism is pro- 
duced by the fact that it both must and cannot 
assign a prescriptive role to reason. 

Tugging on the same threat, Unger argues 
that the liberal treatment of reason and desire 
has its political analogue in the liberal theory of 
legislation and adjudication. The principle of 
desire explains why the Hobbesian problem of 
how people can live together dominates liberal 
political theory. The liberal emphasis on the 
role of constitutions, rules, and laws in society 
is dictated by its need for some method to keep 
the peace. But the denial of objective standards 
means that liberalism again confronts a con- 
undrum of its own making. The liberal state is 
supposed to be neutral so as to remain free of 
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the charge that it is giving preference to some 
over others. But the very doctrine of sub- 
jectivity of values that supports the demand for 
neutrality also deprives liberalism of any justifi- 
able criteria for “defining general categories of 
acts and persons when we make the rules” (p. 
80). Nor can liberalism provide any criteria for 
arranging and balancing the possible rules ap- 
plicable in a case. The author concludes that no 
coherent doctrine of legislation or adjudication 
is possible on liberal premises. Another chapter 
has an interesting and useful discussion of the 
welfare state which examines the differences 
between a class society and a society organized 
by role structures. Unger’s thesis is that the 
welfare state is marked by the conflict between 
the ideal of organization according to im- 
personal roles and the reality of personal 
dependency produced by those roles. The 
dualisms of early liberalism persist in the 
welfare state. 

The last chapters explore the theory and 
conditions necessary for the realization of a 
post-liberal society. At this point, the book’s 
weaknesses become most apparent. The ac- 


count of organic groups as the way to realize: 


the ideals of “‘natural harmony, sympathy, and 
concrete universality” avoids any reference 
either to example, history, or observation. The 
best we are offered here is an invitation to 
“Jook then into yourself” to test the validity of 
the author’s claims. The “good” is defined as 
the realization of universal human nature as 
revealed over time in a fully democratic society 
composed of organic groups. But the best the 
author can do in answering the criticism that 
human nature is, at best, morally indifferent is 
to suggest that such a belief, if true, would 
plunge us back into the world of subjective 
values. This is no longer an argument; it is an 
act of faith. As such, it is no more substantial 
than the complaint of Thomas Reid that if 
what Hume said about human nature is true, he 
preferred not to know it. 

While this is an important work, its weak- 
nesses are considerable. There is no willingness 
to take account of the developments in moral 
philosophy that have moved beyond the quarrel 
between absolutism and relativism. Also, Un- 
ger’s total criticism of liberalism is purchased at 
a very high price. The differences between, say, 
Hobbes, Locke, and even Hume must be treated 
as a family quarrel. Unger’s definition of 
liberalism is so abstract that it becomes all-in- 
clusive and hampers our ability to distinguish 
among very different doctrines. 


ALFONSO J. DAMICO 
University of Florida 
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Unequal Justice: Lawyers and Social Change in 
Modern America. By Jerold S. Auerbach. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1976. 
Pp. xiii + 395. $13.95.) 


This is a first-class book: a richly detailed, 
impressively analyzed, and lucidly written ac- 
count of the first century of the organized Bar 
in the United States. It is not a conventional 
“balanced” history, but a powerful indictment 
of the failure of the legal profession to assume 
social responsibility, of its constituent sub- 
servience to the policies of conformity and 
orthodoxy in the service of clients of affluence, 
and of the systematic class and ethnic bias 
which has long infected the organizations of the 
law and defined the services which lawyers 
provide. In the absence of serious public regula- 
tion, the legal profession’s elite pursued a 
course which maximized private gain, often 
confusing the pursuit of profit and the service 
of clients with the public interest. The rhetoric 
of equal justice under law masked the reality of 
“unequal justice under lawyers” (p. 308). 

These are strong words, and they will not be 
welcome at the Bar. But at a time when the 
legitimacy of lawyers is at a low ebb, and the 
taint of Watergate has not yet worn off, lawyers 
and law students will have to meet Auerbach’s 
challenge. It is not sufficient merely to make 
the delivery of conventional legal services more 
efficient and more widespread. The organized 
Bar must assume a collective responsibility for 
the achievement of social justice. Legal “ethics” 
is more than regulating the relationship be- 
tween lawyer and client, or establishing rules 
for courtroom behavior. The consequences of 
the Bar’s failure to perceive this distinction and 
act accordingly, and not merely the misdeeds of 
a few malefactors, must be the message of 
Watergate for lawyers in America. 

Auerbach shows how the stratification of 
the Bar, both as to clients and lawyers, enabled 
a relatively few, influential, elite lawyers to 
speak for it and dominate its professional life. 
Efforts to exclude ethnic minorities included 
opposition to the development of proprietary 
Jaw schools, support of “higher” prelaw educa- 
tional requirements which had a strong class 
bias effect, political tests for Bar admission 
such as loyalty oaths, and stricter Bar admission 
requirements. Those who got through this first 
net met even more formidable obstacles. Exclu- 
sion from the major law firms meant that most 
ethnics, without substantial economic re- 
sources, began as solo practitioners, or in small 
firms. Business just didn’t come their way, and 
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the Canons of Legal Ethics (now the Code of 
Professional Responsibility) obstructed the 
search for clients. Under the guise of promoting 
individual responsibility and protecting citizens 
from the guile of a few unscrupulous lawyers, 
the Canons prohibited the solicitation of legal 
business, strictly limited advertising and con- 
tingent fee cases, and established minimum fee 
schedules to prevent “unprofessional” compe- 
tition for clients. All of this made it most 
difficult for solo practitioners to survive eco- 
nomically. 

To be sure, the efforts of the elite Bar were 
not wholly successful. Today, night schools 
proliferate, ethnic lawyers have made their 
mark as intellectual leaders in the top law 
schools, and some have risen to the top of their 
profession, including the Supreme Court. There 
has been grudging absorption of minorities into 


the larger law firms. Moreover, recent studies 


suggest that elite lawyers were never as in- 
terested in enforcing these restrictive Canons of 
Ethics as they were in proclaiming their own 
virtue through them. Carlin’s Lawyers’ Ethics 
makes clear that the greatest concern of the 
elite Bar of New York City was in maintaining 
these symbols of rectitude (as they defined it). 

Forces outside the Bar also had a leavening 
influence. The New Deal in particular was a 
watershed in the transition toward somewhat 
greater democracy in the profession. Elite 
lawyers did not lose their class consciousness or 
distaste of upwardly mobile interlopers. But 
they recognized the skills which ethnic lawyers 
had acquired in the building of the administra- 
tive state, and the need to provide their own 
clients with such skills. Thus one can share 
Auerbach’s condemnation of the motivations 
and values of the elite Bar and of its exclu- 
sionary policies without accepting entirely his 
assessment of their influence. The Bar has 
always been somewhat more complex, and the 
elite Bar less powerful, than its leaders’ state- 
ments indicate. 

Research of a different kind, yet to be done, 
is needed to pinpoint exactly how exclusive the 
Bar really was. Was the percentage of ethnic 
lawyers significantly lower than the percentage 
of ethnics in other professions? My own predic- 
tion is that such evidence, when unearthed, will 
show that ethnics flocked to the Bar because it 
was, on the whole, easier to gain admission 
there than to many other professions. Lawyers 
were not demonstrably more prejudiced than 
most Americans, though the consequences of 
their prejudice had more serious consequences 
because of the central role of law and legal 
institutions. 

It is also true that some of the Canons of 
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Ethics, whatever the motivation behind them 
and past misuse, may nonetheless have redeem- 
ing validity. For example, most would agree 
that there ought to be some limitation on 
solicitation and advertising of lawyers’ services. 
But where should the line be drawn? Can it be 
drawn in such a way as to protect the interests 
of both clients and lawyers and also be sensitive 
to considerations of free speech? Can it be 
drawn in a manner which does not reinforce 
existing class or ethnic biases? Removing all 
such restraints would not necessarily promote 
Auerbach’s larger goal of a more cohesive Bar 
with a liberal collective conscience. 

Auerbach is effective but also not wholly 
convincing in his condemnation of the “pro- 
cess”? or individual service model of legal 
activity. In theory, by selling their services, and 
not their souls, lawyers conveniently evade 
public responsibility for the substance or im- 
pact on society of the actions of their clients, 
or for actions they take on behalf of their 
clients. This is the essence of professionalism. 
Lawyers, with a monopoly of training and 
certain skills, become the official intermediaries 
of society; they “make things happen.” Being 
beholden to neither client nor cause, but only 
to a form of activity, a process, lawyers lay a 
strong claim to legitimacy, self-regulation, and 
autonomy. 

The empirical and ethical problems with 
such a model are obvious. First of all, as 
Auerbach recognizes, it is not an accurate 
description of the corporate Bar, or for that 
matter, of other sub-fields within the Bar which 
have long specialized in subjects and causes and 
identified with particular classes of clients. 
There are lawyers who represent only plaintiffs 
in tort litigation and lawyers who represent 
only the defendants in most such cases: in- 
surance companies. Patent lawyers represent 
mostly those seeking patents. Criminal lawyers 
represent those accused of crime, and almost 
never their victims. The forebearers of the 
corporate Bar long ago mortgaged their souls— 
making their condemnation of current radical 
lawyers for taking up too closely with the cause 
and lifestyle of their clients sound just a bit 
hollow. Given this prevailing norm of specializa- 
tion, the image of the lawyer as a neutral 
craftsman and not a policy maker is difficult to 
accept. Auerbach is persuasive in arguing that 
“process [cannot] be divorced from substance” 
(p. 304). 

Conceding that lawyers, as individuals and as 
a class, must bear some social responsibility for 
the policies they help to create, however, does 
not completely destroy the counterargument 
for maintaining an ideal of lawyers as an 
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independent force, caretakers of a special con- 
cern with process, with how things are done. 
The perverseness of legalism should not blind us 
to the many virtues of a rule of law which 
emphasizes procedure over substance. There 
simply must be a mechanism of adjustment 
which prevents “‘procedural justice” from be- 
coming an end in itself. 

Despite the title, the book does not deal 
with social change, except inferentially. Its 
assumption is that the selfishness of the elite 
Bar, and the consequent deterioration of its 
moral authority, have had negative conse- 
quences for social change. This is plausible, but 
a much too simplistic and casual allegation. It 
remains for another book to analyze more 
precisely the consequences to society of a legal 
profession which Auerbach has described so 
well. 


- JOEL B. GROSSMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Southern Governors and Civil Rights: Racial 
Segregation as a Campaign Issue in the 
Second Reconstruction. By Earl Black. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1976. Pp. xiv + 408. $16.50.) 


The subtitle describes the subject matter. 
Southern Governors and Civil Rights is a study 
of racial segregation as a campaign issue in 
gubernatorial races in the 11 former Con- 
federate states during the years 1950—1973. 
This is an analysis of gubernatorial campaign 
rhetoric; it emphasizes attitudes rather than 
actions. Although candidate rhetoric and guber- 
natorial performance may differ, the type of 
appeal that a candidate makes reveals a great 
deal about the values and expectations of his 
constituents. 

Outlanders may perceive southern politics as 
contests to see which candidate can yell “nig- 
ger” the loudest; Black demonstrates that reali- 
ty is considerably more complex. A large 
percentage of candidates do talk about other 
than racial matters—the class nature of politics 
or their plans for educational expenditures. 
Moreover, there have been changes through 
time. The Brown decision unleashed a tremen- 
dous flood of segregationist rhetoric, but this 
flood was already ebbing at the time of the 
passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
From that date on, there has been a marked 
decline in segregationist appeals. Finally, there 
is usually a difference of emphasis between the 
rhetoric in the Deep South (Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina) 
and that in the Peripheral South (the states of 
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Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Florida—all with a lower black 
population than the states of the Deep South). 
Campaign comments in the Deep South appear 
more commonly in the harsh, unvarnished 
form. 

In the years before the Brown decision, 
1950—1953, there was actually less emphasis 
on segregation in campaigning. White suprema- 
cy was an unspoken agreement, and few ques- 
tioned the faith. Since it was futile for a 
nonsegregationist to run, it was less necessary 
for candidates to convince the voters that they 
were the toughest segregationists. Under these 
conditions, some discussion of economic policy 
could take place. The author sets up four 
ideological categories: a key element of each is 
the candidate’s position on substantially in- 
creased spending for public education. Other 
ideological classifications are those of strong, 
moderate, and nonsegregationist. From the 
1954 Brown decision ‘to 1965, segregationist 
fortunes soared; nevertheless, strong segrega- 
tionists did not have a 100 percent victory rate. 
Candidates with other orientations did reason- 
ably well, particularly in the Peripheral South. 

After two chapters from.an historical per- 
spective—one on the Deep South through the 
23-year period and one on the Peripheral South 
through the same years—the author adopts a 
topical approach. The chapter on first primaries 
refutes any simple rule that a strong segrega- 
tionist invariably beats a moderate segrega- 
tionist; place, time, and special circumstances 
have their impact on the situation. In the 
Peripheral South strong segregationists ap- 
peared less frequently and fared less well. After 
1965 the number of strong segregationists 
declined markedly in both regions, and there 
were impressive victories by nonsegregationists. 
In a few instances a strong segregationist who 
was vulnerable to the charge of corruption lost 
to a candidate taking a more moderate stance, 
and, of course, incumbency was usually an 
asset. 

In terms of the issues there was considerable 
overlap between racial and economic views. 
Strong segregationists were much more likely to 
favor the economic status quo. Nonsegrega- 
tionists were frequently innovative in their 
economic policies and well disposed toward 
substantially increased educational expendi- 
tures. Since they foresaw a changing, nonrural 
South, they believed in the necessity for educa- 
tion to qualify citizens for the nonagricultural 
jobs expected to be available. In fact, the 
typical southern campaigner from 1966 
through 1973 was one of the least traditional 
types—the nonsegregationist champion of in- 
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creased educational expenditures. Some 45 
percent of the region’s candidates were of this 
combination, and it was the most common type 
in both areas of the South. 

The author plots on a graph the racial 
stances of major candidates for governor in the 
first Democratic primaries. In the 1950—53 
period almost all candidates were moderate 
segregationists. Their percentage declined stead- 
ily thereafter to around 15 percent in 
1970—73. The fortunes of the strong segrega- 
tionists approximate a bell-shaped curve—rising 
from nothingness in the first period, reaching a 
peak in 1954—1961, and a sliding to near 
oblivion in 1970—73. The nonsegregationists 
first become visible on the graph between 1958 
and 1961 and move steadily upward to some- 
what over 80 percent in 1970—73. 

From 1953-1966, in the second or runoff 
primary the stauncher segregationists usually 
enjoyed the advantage. The explanation is 
simple. If worry over the maintenance of 
segregation was the chief preoccupation of the 
majority of white voters and they were given 
only two choices, they would naturally select 
the candidate taking a stronger stand on segre- 
gation. Less militant segregationists occa- 
sionally achieved victory when their opponent 
had a reputation for corruption or when they 
had the advantage of incumbency. Beginning 
with 1967 the fortunes of the strong segrega- 
tionist declined even in the runoffs. 

One might suspect that the general elections, 
now becoming much more common and im- 
portant in the South, offered one last chance to 
kill off candidates who failed to take a suf- 
ficiently strong stand on segregation. But it did 
not work out this way. With the good-will value 
of the Democratic Party label, even in those 
instances where a Republican nominee made 
more ferocious segregationist noises, party 
loyalty prevailed. 

Finally, Black engages in some reflections on 
the cause of the racial change. He attributes 
some small importance to changing demogra- 
phy: a much higher percentage of southerners 
now live in urban areas than in the pre- 
dominantly black rural areas of a few years ago. 
He attributes greatest importance to federal 
intervention in the form of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. Such intervention relieves local leaders of 
the burden of implementing a deeply resented 
change. Finally, there is the re-enfranchisement 
of blacks. The ballot may not automatically 
allow blacks to achieve the goals they want, but 
the presence of a large black electorate makes it 
poor politics to wage an anti-black campaign. 
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Nonsegregationists are not necessarily racial 
liberals; they may merely be people too pru- 
dent to insult, attack, and dismiss a large 
fraction of the electorate. Also, public opinion 
polls indicate a liberalization over time on racial 
matters by southern whites. Finally, Black 
suggests that the South now has a new genera- 
tion of political leaders. They are not people 
who have been born again and dreamed a dream 
of a higher degree of political righteousness. 
Rather some of the older leaders came into 
prominence about the time of the Little Rock 
incident, assumed a posture that capitalized on 
the attitudes of that era, and have not been able 
to adapt to a changed situation. By contrast the 
younger politicians have faced no such problem 
and have easily adapted to the new climate of 
the times. 

The first reaction to the book on the part of 
the reviewer—who lived and taught in the South 
during the entire period covered~—was disap- 
pointment that the author was telling us noth- 
ing new. Black’s sources are newspapers, and 
any southern political scientist given to reading 
would have intuitively reached about the same 
conclusions. However, mature reflection sug- 
gests that this is a superficial judgment. Only a 
tiny fraction of the book’s potential audience 
will have the reviewer’s life experience. An 
appalling number of members of our profession 
were not old enough to vote in the 1950s. Also, 
there is that majority of our colleagues to 
whom the vast area between Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and El Paso is wholly unfamiliar territory 
except for a convention visit in New Orleans. 
To this majority of the profession Southern 
Governors and Civil Rights can be tremendous- 
ly instructive. 

In a more fundamental sense the volume is 
of value to all of us. The painstaking coverage 
of all the campaigns of the period demonstrates 
an admirable command of fact. Moreover, the 
author marshals his facts so as to test various 
theoretical propositions, including some ad- 
vanced by Key in Southern Politics. The book 
will be a liberal education to those with a 
modest familiarity with the subject. Specialists 
will find it of value since it will challenge them 
to be sure to ask the right questions. 


DONALD S. STRONG 
University of Alabama 
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Edward Kennedy and the Camelot Legacy. By 
James MacGregor Burns. (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1976. Pp. 383. $11.95.) 


It is easier to say what this book is not than 
what it is. For example, it presents considerable 
information about Edward Kennedy’s policy 
positions, staff, and activities in the Senate, but 
it is not a study of legislative leadership in the 
Huitt-Fenno tradition. This is evidenced by the 
fact that, while the book devotes six pages to 
how Kennedy won the majority whip’s post in 
1969 and lost it in 1971, it gives a scant 
paragraph to what he did with the job while he 
had it. 

So it is a book about presidential politics. 
Yet, although published in a presidential year, 
it is not a campaign biography like Burns’s 
1960 book on John Kennedy—if for no other 
reason than the contradiction of writing a 
campaign biography about a noncandidate. Nor 
is it an occasion-less political biography in 
depth such as Burns’s prize-winning volumes on 
Franklin Roosevelt; for in 1976 Edward Ken- 
nedy’s life and career were presumably only at 
midpoint. 

However one may classify the book, I 
surmise Burns chose to write it when he did for 
two reasons: first, because Kennedy just might 
have become a presidential candidate in 1976 
and may yet become one in some future year; 
and, second, because Burns felt the time was 
right to restate his strong views on how 
presidents ought to behave and to add his 
judgment that Kennedy’s capacities and inclina- 
tions place him at the forefront of those who 
would behave that way if they were elected. 

Burns’s convictions about the critical need 
for strong presidential leadership of the Con- 
gress, the bureaucracy, and the parties have 
been vigorously set forth in his earlier books, 
and this one adds little new to his case. What is 
new is his conclusion—slowly approached and 
cautiously phrased—that Kennedy could and 
would provide the kind of leadership the nation 
needs. 


Burns bases this conclusion on several 
grounds: his approval of most of Kennedy’s 
stated policy positions; his admiration of their 
boldness and innovativeness; his enthusiasm for 
the eloquence and vigor with which Kennedy 
had pursued them in the Senate; and his 
conviction that Kennedy’s basic personal char- 
acter is right for the job. 

To most Kennedy-watchers, of course, this is 
the key issue. It is compounded by questions 
about Kennedy’s sporadic slumps and erratic 
behavior, his wife’s psychological problems, 
and, above all, Chappaquiddick. Burns deals 
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with each of these questions mainly by citing at 
some length what various commentators have 
said about them. He himself offers no firm and 
clear judgment about any one of them, but his 
summary conclusion is that whatever mistakes 
Kennedy may have made did not stem from 
immutable basic character flaws, and that, 
tempered by the fires he has passed through, 
Kennedy is now ready to be the kind of 
president the nation needs. 

The case Burns makes for Kennedy cannot 
be either proved or refuted in any wholly 
satisfactory way, and I shall attempt neither. In 
any event the issue may be irrelevant. Burns 
quotes Kennedy himself on why that may be 
so: “Some people say that 1972 is the year I 
must make a move for the Presidency, or 1976, 
or 1980. But how do I know that some young 
fellow ... won’t suddenly come on the scene 
and make everybody forget that anybody ever 
considered Ted Kennedy for the Presidency?” 
How indeed? Jimmy Carter may be that 
“young fellow,” and if he is, a Kennedy 
presidency will not be possible until 1984 at 
the earliest. To be sure, Kennedy will then be 
only 52 years old, but how will eight more 
years’ Senate service under a president of his 
own party affect his desire and prospects to 
become the kind of president Burns believes he 
would be? 

That critical question cannot be answered 
for years to come. The fact that it must be 
raised now illustrates the hazards Burns en- 
counters by hanging his general ideas about 
presidential leadership on a brief, however 
measured and restrained, for a potential candi- 
date whose day will come, if ever, years from 
now. 

In short, Burns on presidential leadership is 
always worth reading, and he remains a signifi- 
cant voice in the continuing discussion of the 
issues involved. But Burns on Edward Kennedy 
in 1976 is a pièce d'occasion for an occasion 
that has not yet and may never take place. 


AUSTIN RANNEY 
American Enterprise Institute 


Sectionalism, Politics, and American Diploma- 
cy. By Edward W. Chester. (Metuchen, N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press, 1975. Pp. 362. $12.50.) 


Chester has written a useful but unsatisfying 
study of the impact of sectional and political 
forces on the substance of American foreign 
policy. His book is useful because it provides a 
brief chronological overview of the major 
events of American diplomatic history and a 
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synthesis of the leading views on the relevance: 


of regional and partisan forces for understand- 
ing those events. The integrative effort is 
reflected in an extensive bibliography valuable 
for readers wishing to dip into the waters of 
diplomacy. 

The book is unsatisfying for a number of 
reasons. On the one hand, it is the sort of work 
that behaviorally inclined faculty of the 1950s 
used to illustrate the frailties of conventional 
scholarship. It lacks clear definition of the 
essential concepts; Chester cannot even decide 
what are the basic regions. Starting with the 
nine regions used by the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, he notes that “simply by 
transferring a single state from one group to 
another here and there, it is literally possible to 
produce dozens of arrangements, one of which 
is probably just as logical as any other” (p. xi). 
He then proceeds, for example, to use the “Old 
Northwest,” the “Middle West,” the “Great 
Plains,’ the “Upper Mississippi Valley,” the 
“Great Lakes States,” the “North Central 
States,” the “East Central States,” and the 
“West Central States’—all of which seem close 
to what is often called the Midwest—to cata- 
logue regional variations in popular sentiments 
about numerous historical events. Perhaps these 
usages make stylistic sense or are simply taken 
over from the authors in whose work the 
treatment rests; the effect, of course, is to 
confuse the reader and to frustrate Chester’s 
hope “that one may detect significant sectional 
differences of opinion ... while yet employing 
fluid categories” (p. xi). 

The assessment of opinion poses additional 
problems. Lacking poll data on individual at- 
titudes, it is not entirely unreasonable to make 
use of roll call votes in Congress and of 
newspaper editorials as guides to regional view- 
points, but simply, without elaboration, to 
equate these expressions with “public opinion” 
is to invite all the distortions that survey 
research has so clearly revealed. Incidentally, 
the work of such historians as Lee Benson, 
Jerome Clubb, Samuel Hays, and others, who 
seek to avoid precisely these sorts of erroneous 
inferences, is notably absent from the book. 
Finally, in spite of such invitations to caution, 
Chester tends to advance sweeping but unsub- 
stantiated generalizations about particular 
events: “‘the opposition of Van Buren and Clay 
to annexation [of Texas] was instrumental in 
denying both the presidency” (p. 59); because 
“only three northwestern Senators” voted 
against repeal of the Elgin-Marcy Treaty, it is 
clear that “American farmers were obviously 
resentful about Canadian peas and other crops” 
(p. 90); “The hostile reaction [to the publica- 
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tion of the Zimmerman telegram] was particu- 
larly strong in the Southwest, previously rather 
indifferent to the war and only mildly anti- 
German; the Southeast and Gulf coast were 
also incensed by the revelations of this fantastic 
plot” (p. 175); “‘[North Dakota Republican 
Senator Gerald] Nye, however, was unquestion- 
ably instrumental in strengthening isolationist 
sentiment in this country and layihg the 
groundwork for the neutrality legislation of 
1935—1939” (p. 206). While these propositions 
may or may not be true, no evidence or citation 
is presented to sustain them for many other 
similar assertions. 

On the other hand, though he is prepared to 
generalize about specific events, Chester is 
unwilling or unable to do so on the big 
questions that are his central concerns. Neither 
the individual chapters on the several historical 
epochs nor the conclusion advances any firm 
propositions about the place of sectionalism or 
politics in foreign policy making. Indeed, the 
final chapter begins with an admission of 
failure: “... once one passes beyond the poli- 
tical breakdown of votes in Congress. .. , it is 
clear that other factors in addition to political 
considerations have influenced sectional atti- 
tudes toward diplomacy. Perhaps the most 
important of those have been economics, race, 
ethnicity, and metropolitanism vs. ruralism. . .” 
(p. 274). Such a catalogue will scarcely startle 
political scientists (nor, probably, Chester’s 
fellow historians). In sum, the author, like 
others before him, has identified some of the 
crucial factors, but he has made no real progress 
in untangling their relative importance as influ- 
ences on specific events, much less on the broad 
sweep of American foreign relations. 


LEROY RIESELBACH 
Indiana University 


The Making of Congressmen: Seven Campaigns 
of 1974. By Alan L. Clem. (North Scituate, 
Mass.: Duxbury Press, 1976. Pp. ix + 275. 
$5.95, paper.) 


Perhaps the biggest hurdle for the study of 
political campaigning is that its subject matter 
is so fascinating. As a result, researchers can 
easily remain intrigued by describing the inter- 
play of personalities, the development of the 
issues, the unexpected happenings, while the 
need for subjecting this fullness of detail to 
hypothesis-testing seems dull by comparison. 
To an extent, this is true of The Making of 
Congressmen. 

The book is a collection of seven case studies 
of 1974 congressional campaigns, each written 
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by a different set of authors, bracketed by Alan 
L. Clem’s chapters designed to introduce the 
major concepts and sum up the results. The 
campaigns range widely in geographical setting 
and characteristics, and the quality of the 
analysis and writing ranges widely as well. 

Two excellent chapters are contributed by 
Robert Lineberry and associates and William 
Cavala. In the former, describing a newly 
competitive district in Texas, the authors pro- 
vide a very insightful (and delightfully well- 
written) discussion of the effects of district 
characteristics—ethnic composition, size, popu- 
lation distribution, economic base-—on the 
campaigners’ decisions and successes. The dis- 
trict they studied lent itself well to their 
purpose because one of the candidates was a 
political newcomer; thus the reasons for the 
candidate’s strategic choices and contacts, rea- 
sons that are usually obscured in the well- 
developed patterns of a veteran campaign, 
became more visible. 

Cavala’s perceptive analysis of a California 
campaign focuses on problems that occur when 
a campaign ages, when a long-term incumbent 
suddenly becomes vulnerable to challenge be- 
cause of national political forces and changes in 
the district. Cavala’s main concern is the effects 
of incumbency on both the campaign and the 
election outcome. It is amazing that despite the 
obvious importance of the matter (upwards of 
90 percent of congressional incumbents are 
re-elected each year), so few political scientists 
have examined the strengths and weaknesses of 
incumbent status in campaigns, and whether it 
is the status itself or the personal effectiveness 
of those who become incumbents that adds to 
their staying power. Cavala tests this question 
by looking at a race where the resources usually 
associated with incumbency—name recognition, 
money, organization—were also possessed in 
nearly equal measure by the challenger. There- 
fore he is able to identify other key differences 
between incumbents and challengers, and to 
offer useful conclusions about the factors that 
cause other politicians to judge a race compe- 
titive or secure. 

The qualities that make these two chapters 
good—their concern with more general concepts 
and hypotheses about the campaign process— 
are not found as frequently in the remaining 
five case studies. Several are quite interesting: it 
would be difficult even for Nero Wolfe to 
bypass anything entitled “The Case of the 
Right-Wing Urologist” (by Charles Bullock and 
Catherine Rudder). However, these remaining 
chapters are predominantly descriptive, concen- 
trating on the uniqueness of each race rather 
than on its relationship to the nature of 
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campaigning in general. Because of the wealth 
of detail the authors offer, students of cam- 
paigning can draw material from each of the 
cases that may support or fail to support a 
variety of hypotheses, but the authors them- 
selves often neglect to make these linkages. 

The introductory and concluding chapters 
by Alan L. Clem are ambitious in their goals, 
but read more like an overlay than a genuine 
effort to draw these cases together and to 
demonstrate their contribution to the study of 
campaigning. Perhaps this is because Clem tries 
to do too much. He suggests that the book will 
not only record and capture the flavor of the 
seven campaigns, but will also provide compara- 
tive campaign analysis. He offers the use of six 
“theories” that are not really elaborated upon, 
and fully 14 variables that he believes are 
determinants of campaigning. Perhaps because 
of the enormous size of such a framework, the 
case studies do not use very much of it 
systematically. The concluding chapter alterna- 
tes between very specific details of the various 
cases and very general conclusions that are not 
always based on the material the studies pre- 
sent. For example, Clem asserts that the book is 
intended “‘to assess the relevance of campaigns 
to the representativeness of Congress” (p. 235), 
but the case studies are not really designed to 
address this question, and neither they nor the 
conclusion provides any real answers. 

Case studies such as these can be quite 
helpful for several reasons: to illustrate the 
wealth of diversity in campaigns and their 
centrality to the democratic process; to provide 
ideas for further investigation (such as, in these 
chapters, the uses and hazards of incumbency 
in campaigning); to hold the attention of an 
undergraduate audience and help the instructor 
convey more general concepts about the pro- 
cess of campaigning. The studies in Clem’s book 
serve these purposes very well. 

But to explain why campaigning works as it 
does, researchers must advance beyond the case 
study method. We need a commitment to 
comparative research, not only within national 
boundaries but cross-nationally as well. Now 
that case studies such as these have provided 
ample material for generating hypotheses, we 
need more systematic hypothesis-testing. Smal- 
ler-scale comparative studies can offer insights 
into the campaign organization itself, but only 
through large-scale research can the effects of 
different types of party systems and electoral 
rules be tested. Several of the important var- 
iables need to be clarified and made opera- 
tional. For instance, several chapters argue that 
the “political culture’ of the district has 
affected the decisions that campaigners make, 
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but as long as that term remains diffuse and 
undefined, covering everything from a district’s 
political history to current public opinion, the 
contention cannot be falsified. Finally and 
most important, campaigning research can 
make much greater use of several theoretical 
approaches, recognizing that campaign behavior 
is a subset of political behavior. Literature on 
organization theory and decision making has 
already proved helpful, as should small group 
research and learning theory. 

The contributors to this book should be 
commended for attempting to reach beyond 
the limitations of the case study method, and 
for producing some very interesting analyses. 
But perhaps because many campaigns are so 
enjoyable to read about, campaign researchers 
have a lot left to do. 


MARJORIE RANDON HERSHEY 
Indiana University 


Blacks in Power: A Comparative Study of Black 
and White Elected Officials. By Leonard A. 
Cole. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1976. Pp. xiv + 267. $13.50.) 


Extensive change occurs in so many sectors 
of American social and political life that there 
is a tendency to be rather blasé about it. And 
yet the changes are often quite extraordinary 
and deserving of careful assessment. Leonard 
Cole has written a book about a significant 
element of political change in the United States 
which follows from a series of broader social 
transformations. He has examined the move- 
ment of black Americans into the electoral 
arena, specifically as officeholders. He attends 
principally to the experience in the state of 
New Jersey, but much of his analysis clearly has 
implications for the national experience. 

The methodology underlying this study 
comprises these elements. The author located 
the 16 New Jersey cities with populations of 
25,000 or more and with significant numbers of 
black residents—here taken as 15 percent of the 
total or more. These 16 cities were governed in 
1972 by 135 elected executive and legislative 
officials, 31 blacks, 104 whites. These officials 
were interviewed in a semistructured format. 
Questions dealt heavily with perceptions of 
public policies affecting race. A parallel survey 
of a cross section of the general public in the 16 
cities was conducted by telephone. The author 
has, then, data on both white and black elected 
officials and their constituents, data which 
include perceptions of public policy in the area 
bounded by racial concerns and which, for the 
general public, include evaluations of the per- 
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formance of elected black officials. 

On the basis of the interviews and observa- 
tions of public policy development in the 16 
communities, the author makes the following 
concluding observations: (1) The presence of 
significant numbers of black elected officials in 


these cities contributes importantly to getting 
concerns of the black community on the formal 
agenda for legislative or executive action. Once 
on the agenda, the various proposals often 
receive biracial support. (2) Black elected of- 
ficials influence significantly the number of 
blacks appointed to governmental positions and 
the levels of these appointments. (3) Apart 
from specific policy actions, black elected 
officials serve to sensitize white officials with 
whom they sit as to the problems and concerns 
of the black community. (4) The presence of 
significant numbers of elected black officials is 
symbolically extremely important to the black 
community and encourages communication 
flow which would otherwise be hard if not 
impossible to attain. (5} The elected black 
officials serve as role models for the black 
community. (6) The presence of significant 
numbers of black officials in these 16 New 
Jersey cities has served to create a sense of 
normalcy about blacks holding elected office. 
Subsequently, racial identity has become less 
consequential in shaping patterns of popular 
support. 

Cole provides a valuable discussion of the 
experience of blacks holding elected office at 
the community level in the urban north. How- 
ever, the study does manifest one notable 
weakness. The questionnaire employed in the 
leadership interviews does not permit any seri- 
ous assessment of ideological differences among 
black leaders or any assessment of contrasting 
styles of race leadership. It may well be that the 
typologies developed earlier by James Q. Wil- 
son, M. Elaine Burgess, Everett Ladd, and 
others are essentially inapplicable to this con- 
temporary (1970s) urban and suburban New 
Jersey environment, but the author is not able 
to offer any alternative typology. The chapter 
on “philosophy and ideology” and much of the 
related commentary, as a result, lacks a handle. 
It manifests a kind of analytic blandness and 
imprecision. And this particular omission in an 
otherwise commendable study forecloses cer- 
tain potentially valuable points of analysis— 
such as the question of the relationship of 
ideology and style of interacting sets of black 
and white leaders to policy formulation and 
policy execution. 


EVERETT C. LADD, JR. 
University of Connecticut 
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The Role of the Supreme Court in American 
Government. By Archibald Cox. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1976. Pp. vii + 118. 
$6.95, cloth; $1.95, paper.) 


With this slim volume Archibald Cox con- 
tinues to pursue the theme begun in his earlier 
The Warren Court, a concern for the long-range 
institutional consequences of the use and abuse 
of constitutional adjudication as an instrument 
of social reform. Originally delivered as the 
1975 Chichele Lectures at All Souls College, 
Oxford, the book addresses the question: How 
much of America’s affairs should be handled as 
matters of constitutional law? Intended for a 
general university audience, Cox’s analysis pro- 
ceeds on three levels. The first is expository, 
surveying the case law in several areas. The 


second is jurisprudential, exploring the prob- 
lems of when, how, and why the Court should 
substitute its judgment for that of elected 
authorities on difficult and debatable questions 
of policy. The third is theoretical, inquiring 
into the impact upon the Court’s legitimacy of 
judicial efforts at social engineering. 

Cox introduces the problem of the Court’s 
role in American government in a context with 
which he had some experience, the Watergate 
tapes case. He then examines the origin of the 
Court’s authority to resolve such political con- 
flicts. After a journeyman exegesis of Marbury, 
he ultimately concludes that, in a system of 
government as extraordinarily complex as the 
American, there must be some umpire to 
arbitrate with finality the myriad conflicts 
which will arise. Such an argument from neces- 
sity has a certain pragmatic force, but in 
advancing it Cox never directly confronts the 
fundamental issue: Granted that some umpire is 
necessary, why should it be a small band of 
unelected, life-tenured, irresponsible judges? 

Having lodged constitutional interpretation 
in the Court by default, Cox turns to the 
question of judicial method. Which of the 
dissenters in Lochner, he asks, was right? 


Harlan or Holmes? Did the Court err in its 
empirical assessment of the need for maxi- 
mum-hours legislation or in undertaking that 
assessment? This tension between the precepts 
of popular sovereignty and the philosophy of 
natural rights is fundamental and on-going 
within the American political system. To il- 
lustrate, Cox discusses the development of 
freedom of expression, right to privacy, and 
equal protection case law. 

Cox has reservations about the Court’s 
handling of each of these areas. First Amend- 
ment interpretation has encouraged the publica- 
tion of the vulgar, has lowered the tone of 
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public discourse, and been at odds with reason 
and civility. The right-to-privacy decision in the 
abortion cases is so far from enunciating a 
judgment based upon abstract principle as to 
read like a set of hospital regulations and, as 
such, expresses nothing more than personal 
preference. The vigorous use of the Constitu- 
tion to promote equality—handling lawsuits in 
the mode of social legislation by attempting to 
strike accommodations between competing 
group interests—has been marked by incon- 
sistency, ambiguity, and partiality. 

While one may differ with specific interpre- 
tations, Cox reminds us that the price for the 
modern American expansion of civil rights and 
liberties has been the commission of more and 
more questions of public policy to the judiciary 
and the denigration of the democratic pro- 
cesses. This dilemma has been exacerbated by 
the transformation of constitutional interpreta- 
tion from a prophylactic device to a vehicle for 
mandating particularized, affirmative actions. 
This invitation to the disaffected to secure by 
adjudication what they cannot obtain political- 
ly threatens government by judicial fiat for, as 
Cox’s own examples make clear, such power 
cannot be logically confined to the Supreme 
Court but must extend to the lower federal 
judiciary and the state courts as well. Thus, 
today we find courts—often single judges— 
across the country establishing educational per- 
sonnel, fiscal, and tax policies regulating the 
lives of millions of people without a voice in 
those decisions. And at what cost to constitu- 
tionalism? 

Inquiring into the sources of judicial legiti- 
macy, Cox notes the courts cannot go it alone. 
The Supreme Court especially is uniquely de- 
pendent upon popular consent if it is to 
command acceptance. Cox is not criticizing 
particular results, but he wonders if a genera- 
tion of judicial activism supported by inarticu- 
lated premises, questionable assumptions, faul- 
ty logic, idiosyncratic history, and capricious 
reading of precedent has not seriously impaired 
the capacity of the Court to perform its 
traditional, more modest, but no less essential 
functions. Candidly, he admits that there are no 
ready measures available to answer that ques- 
tion. But he concludes that the modern Court’s 
tendency to behave as a mere clientele agency 
has gone too far. 

What clearly bothers Cox is the tendency of 
excessive politicization to feed upon itself. 
Nixon’s “value packing” of the Court, he 
suggests, was a direct consequence of the 
Warren Court’s disregard for the traditional 
confines of the judicial process, its movement 
away from negation to initiation. Now, al- 
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though the direction of judicial decision has 
been slowed if not reversed, there is little 
indication that the new justices entertain a 
limited conception of their role. But the crea- 
tion and continued exercise of an expansive 
judicial function presents problems of com- 
petence and principle of such magnitude that 
they may overwhelm the institution of the 
Court itself. 

This is a powerful plea for judicial self-re- 
straint advanced by one who has enjoyed a rare 
opportunity to develop extraordinary insight 
into these problems. Professor Cox has been 
one of the true martyrs of the American 
constitutional faith, and for that reason one 
treats him negatively with reluctance. Neverthe- 
less, this book suffers from a variety of short- 
comings. Its complaint is neither novel nor is it 
ever clear whether its prescription for judicial 
craftsmanship proceeds from a philosophic ora 
merely prudential concern. Is the Court to 
restrain itself because that is good democratic 
theory or because discretion is the better part 
of valor? The fundamental assumption, that 
there is a relationship between judicial crafts- 
manship and popular perceptions of the Court 
and, thus, between adherence to traditional 


forms and the Court’s legitimacy, is never 
examined, let alone proven. The volume is so 
replete with minor errors (e.g., incorrect dates, 
p. 16; inaccurate citation, pp. 28, 29, 98; 
attribution of Burger Court decisions to the 
Warren Court, pp. 49—50; consistent misspel- 
ling of the Chief Justice’s name) as to under- 
mine confidence in Cox’s scholarship. In short, 
students of American constitutional law will 
find this presentation enlightening but, ul- 
timately, wanting. Most disappointed will be 
those who sympathize with Cox’s indictment, 
but wish that the case had been better pre- 
sented. 


RICHARD FUNSTON 
University of California, Davis 


The Tides of Power: Conversations on the 
American Constitution. By Bob Eckhardt 
and Charles L. Black, Jr. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1976. Pp. ix + 
225. $10.95.) 


The friendship and political conversations 
between Representative Bob Eckhardt, a Texas 
Democrat, and Professor Charles Black of Yale 
have stretched over nearly a half century, from 
their childhood days in Austin, Texas. Al- 
though a charming idea, the publication of 
several of their conversations (edited from tape 
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recordings) about the American constitutional 
system bears the ragged edges that one would 
expect of such commentary. The focus would 
have been sharper, the analysis more orderly, 
the issues plumbed more deeply, and the text 
reduced by half if these two old friends had 
co-authored an essay on the workings of the 
separation of powers. As in any conversation, 
the level of discourse varies widely—from an 
elementary discussion of the congressional com- 
mittee system to an erudite exchange about the 
appropriate burden of proof in impeachment 
proceedings. 

The most provocative conversations clearly 
occur in the first four chapters on the “consti- 
tutive force of the American Constitution,” the 
weaknesses of Congress, the strengths of the 
presidency, and impeachment, impoundment, 
and executive privilege. The three remaining 
chapters seldom engage the reader, covering 
familiar ground about the congressional com- 
mittee system, the electoral college, and the 
need for Congress to obtain better information 
and ideas in addressing public issues. (Neither 
of the conversationalists acknowledges that this 
latter question has recently been faced in the 
debate about the proper mission of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, which in operation 
has been increasingly pressed to meet the 
immediate information needs of Congress at the 
expense of its long-term ‘“‘think tank” activi- 
ties.) 

A chapter on the judiciary witnesses Black, 
the sometime activist constitutional lawyer, 
condemning the Warren Court’s tendency to 
reduce the standing requirements in constitu- 
tional cases. Black acknowledges that in such 
areas of Warren Court activism as free speech, 
race relations, and legislative apportionment, 
the judiciary is well equipped to act. But for 
the next decade, “‘the dominant strategic ques- 
tion about justice” will be “the poverty prob- 
lem,” and there “the courts have little to 
contribute” (p. 124). Eckhardt, the congress- 
man, is less suspicious of judicial review, wel- 
coming the Supreme Court’s liberal decisions, 
arguing that “there is something salubrious 
about permitting generous rules of standing 
where the issue is one of common concern to a 
great body of the public” (p. 112), urging that 
judicial modesty is necessary only when judges 
lack the intellectual tools or legal remedies 
needed to act, suggesting that even in the area 
of poverty the justices might act as a goad, and 
pointing out that they should have done so in 
the school financing case (San Antonio Inde- 
pendent School District v. Rodriquez, 411 U.S. 
1) by simply allowing students from poor 
districts to enroll at their own discretion in any 
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other district where they believed they would 
obtain a better education. 

The main concern of these conversations is, 
however, “constitutive constitutional law rather 
than limiting constitutional law’’—the American 
“system for creating offices, for choosing the 
occupants of those offices, for empowering the 
occupants of those offices...” (p. 9, authors’ 
emphases). It is not only the text of the 
Constitution, but public opinion, current prac- 
tice, and fixed customs or habit (“the done 
thing’) that define the constitutive Con- 
stitution. 

Black and Eckhardt agree on the outstanding 
feature of our constitutive Constitution. Black: 
“The text of the Constitution places all the 
power in Congress, but the structure of the 
presidency is such, and the structure of Con- 
gress is such, that the power tends to flow from 
Congress to the presidency, and that leadership 
tends to be looked for in the President” (p. 36). 
Eckhardt: “The greater power resides in Con- 
gress, but the greater exercise of it has come to 
be engaged in by the President” (p. 26). 

Both Black and Eckhardt believe that there 
is no greater textual warrant for presidential 
power in foreign affairs than in domestic 
matters. Both favor more extensive use of 
treaties, to insure greater congressional partici- 
pation in foreign relations and to give legitima- 
cy to American commitments. Both agree also 
that the president has no constitutional war- 
making power, and that the War Powers Act 
should therefore be read as a congressional 
delegation to the president of a limited authori- 
ty to make war. Eckhardt additionally dissents 
from the conventional view that the need for 
secrecy and swift initiatives necessarily em- 
power the president in foreign relations; this 
argument erroneously assumes that democratic 
nations can or must conduct foreign policy in 
the same manner as totaliratian states. 

Congress could recover some of its power, 
Black suggests, by developing a convention— 
similar to senatorial courtesy—generally to over- 
ride those presidential vetoes which are not 
episodic events, but connected actions prevent- 
ing broad policy initiatives by Congress and 
eventually forcing presidential preferences. Eck- 
hardt deems the idea impractical, for in voting 
on vetoes party affiliations, ideological prefer- 
ences, and constituency outlooks will triumph 
over any concern to strengthen the legislative 
institution. Eckhardt several times suggests that 
a stronger majority party caucus would help 
redress the imbalance between the two 
branches, but the preoccupation of members of 
Congress with home district electoral strategy 
and the fear, expressed by Black, of a return to 
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“czarist”? Speakers of the House seem insur- 
mountable barriers. 

In the end, neither Eckhardt nor Black finds 
much prospect that Congress will overcome its 
self-imposed institutional decentralization or its 
narrow constituency orientation. Black: “‘Eck- 
hardt, you seem to me to be, in one case after 
another, preaching counsels of despair and 
prophecies of doom. What you are saying in 
one context after another is that Congress is 
just disabled from doing anything very impor- 
tant” (p. 53). 

Indeed, the whole drift of these conversa- 
tions is captured by Black’s characterization of 
Eckhardt’s position about foreign policy: “You 
are saying ... that the President can and will 
respond to the long-range interests of the 
country better than Congress will. That is to me 
a sad conclusion .... It would constitute 
something very near a totally satisfying ra- 
tionale for a continued growth in the power of 
the President...” (p. 53). Nothing said by 
either Black or Eckhardt leads the reader to any 
other conclusion. 


DAVID ADAMANY 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Women in the Professions. Edited by Laurily 
Keir Epstein. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath and Company, 1975. Pp. 
136. $15.00.) 


Women in the Professions is a collection of 
articles chosen from papers presented at a 
two-day conference on women in higher educa- 
tion and the professions. The papers vary both 
in quality and potential reader interest; the 
criteria used for inclusion is difficult to ascer- 
tain, especially since the editor does not make a 
serious attempt to identify a unifying theme 
and it thus becomes necessary to discuss the 
articles individually. Two of the more stimulat- 
ing or intriguing articles merit special attention. 

Cynthia Fuchs Epstein in “Success Motiva- 
tion and Social Structure: Comments on 
Women and Achievement” challenges such 
writers as Richard Lester and Marina Horner 
who, Epstein states, have arrived at conclusions 
that divert attention from those responsible for 
discrimination and prejudice. The Horner and 
Lester studies imply that it is useless to try to 
do much about discrimination, since women 
don’t want to succeed and have not yet 
received the proper socialization to compete 
with males. Eptsein correctly points out that 
women with positive reinforcements who ex- 
perience the kinds of support routinely offered 
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to males can and do succeed. I have argued 
elsewhere that what is mistakenly identified as 
sex differences may instead be the result of 
opportunity structures and hierarchical be- 
havior patterns. Feminists have too readily 
accepted role determination and socialization as 
full explanations for the status of women. They 
popularize programs such as assertiveness train- 
ing without also emphasizing the realities of 
discrimination and the limitations of any one 
individual attempting to challenge the larger 
organization. The mouse taught to roar may 
become the mouse drawing attention to herself; 
without structural support she may simply be 
stomped. 

Carolyn Shaw Bell has written a provocative 
paper entitled “Alternatives for Social Change: 
The Future Status of Women.” Bell correctly 
points out that 32 million working women 
won't go home again and that the current 
employment challenge is basically one of end- 
ing the sex-typing of jobs. Bell states that 
occupational segregation is not a function of 
discrimination but of the division of labor at 
home. This division means that women em- 
ployees will have less experience because they 
leave their jobs when they have children or 
when their husbands move. Thus women are 
often relegated to jobs that do not require a 
large investment on the part of the employer. 
Bell makes suggestions to remedy the situation, 
such as marriage contracts which explicitly 
identify the division of home responsibilities. 
She also advocates that working couples con- 
tribute equally to childcare insurance so that in 
cases of divorce childcare could be hired, or one 
parent would be paid to stay out of the labor 
force to care for the child. The mind boggles at 
what the premiums would be with this addi- 
tional stimulus to our divorce rates. One of 
Bell’s more original suggestions is levying a flat 
“head tax” on men to pay welfare benefits to 
families headed by women. This would erase 
income differentials between poor children 
with only a mother and well-off children with 
two parents. The only exceptions would be 
sterile men and men engaged full time in 
child-care and home responsibilities. It can be 
disputed whether or not this idea is more 
questionable because of its sex discrimination 
or because of the invasion of privacy involved 
in proving infertility to the IRS. 

Bell would also use other taxing policies to 
redirect productive activity. Employers could 
be taxed when they employ more men than 
women. As another possibility, men could 
simply be taxed more than women. Both steps 
would encourage men to consider employment 
at home as an alternative occupation. Although 
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the usefulness of taxation as an instrument of 
restructuring society is well established, the 
present political realities make these alterna- 
tives highly unlikely. A practical problem is 
that if the amount of the tax is small (such as 
the difference in car license fees between small 
and large cars) it won’t have the necessary 
impact to achieve its intended purpose. If the 
tax is big, in the short run it could have 
disruptive macroeconomic effects which could 
easily penalize the very persons it is seeking to 
help. The sudden removal of male workers 
whose experience gives them high productivity 
could easily lower total real income. It is 
unlikely that women could gain a larger actual 
slice from such a shrinking pie. 

Although it is impossible to review all the 
articles here, two others deserve mention: John 
J. Stucker’s excellent chapter on women as 
voters and Jewel Prestage’s seminal article on 
black women office holders. 


NAOMI B. LYNN 
Kansas State University 


Presidential Spending Power. By Louis Fisher. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1975. Pp. xiii + 344. $12.50.) 


James Madison provided in the Federalist 
papers (Number 58) an intriguing projection of 
the possibilities of congressional financial con- 
trol over the executive. The power of the purse, 
Madison wrote, “may, in fact, be regarded as 
the most complete and effectual weapon with 
which any constitution can arm the immediate 
representatives of the people, for obtaining a 
redress of every grievance, and for carrying into 
effect every just and salutary measure.” In this 
landmark study of the executive-legislative tan- 
dem and Congress’s stewardship of the spending 
power, Louis Fisher concludes that the Madi- 
sonian vision of legislative assertion has been 
overcome by the actuality of a gross expansion 
of executive power to the point that “instead 
of public laws determining how taxpayer funds 
are spent today, the crucial commitments are 
often made by administrative officials’ (p. 
257). 

Among the forces that contributed to this 
transformation was the establishment of an 
executive budget that Speaker “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon warned would signify the surrender of 
the most important element of representative 
government. The principal administrator of that 
budget, the Bureau of the Budget (now the 
Office of Management and Budget), since its 
modest beginnings, has undergone magni- 
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tudinous accretions of power. For example, it 
has grown from an early staff of about 40 to 
600; its responsibilities for promoting economic 
stability have increased; it oversees grants-in-aid 
to the states and localities; it is increasingly 
involved in federal personnel and procurement 
policies. 

This book deftly traces Nixon’s transforma- 
tion of the Bureau into the OMB, a move 
foreshadowed by both the Brownlow Com- 
mittee and the second Hoover Commission, 
which urged an expansion of the Bureau’s 
management functions. Nixon’s revamped OMB 
quickly became a major weapon in his confron- 
tations with the Democratic Congress, a de- 
velopment readily foretold when the new em- 
phasis of the agency was declared to be 
“assessing the extent to which programs are 
actually achieving their intended results, and 
delivering the intended services to the intended 
recipients.” 

The lump-sum appropriation, preferred by 
the Brownlow and Hoover studies (as well as by 
the prestigious director of the Budget Bureau, 
Harold Smith, and many others) to what were 
perceived as excessively limiting line-item ap- 
propriations, also contributed importantly to 
the aggrandizement of presidential spending 
power. Likewise, other techniques adopted to 
respond to the conflicting needs of administra- 
tive flexibility and congressional control have 
tilted in the president’s favor—reprogramming, 
for instance, which gives executive officials 
latitude in shifting funds within an appropria- 
tion account, from one program to another. 
Reprogramming is especially important in mili- 
tary appropriations, and, despite procedural 
restrictions, has become a means for executive 
officials to avoid the customary authorization 
and appropriation stages. Thanks to reprogram- 
ming, officials need obtain approval only from 
certain subcommittees with which, in all likeli- 
hood, their relations are aglow with mutuality. 
Transfer authority, enabling agency officials to 
move funds from one appropriation account to 
another, is also depicted as contributing mighti- 
ly to the expansion of executive power. 

The most controversial instrument of finan- 
cial management in recent times, impound- 
ment, is astutely treated by Fisher. Impound- 
ments come in many shapes and sizes, and, 
although used repeatedly, especially in modern 
presidencies, have evoked low-boiling alterca- 
tions between the branches. Although Nixon’s 
OMB Director Caspar Weinberger contended 
that his administration’s impoundments were 
similar to Jefferson’s, Nixon in fact exceeded 
all his predecessors in moving to terminate 
programs and in challenging the right of Con- 
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gress to make policies and decide priorities. 
Congress resorts to other devices of financial 
management that are tantamount to empower- 
ing the president to apply impoundments. For 
example, Congress imposes spending ceilings, 
but leaves to the president the selection of 
programs to be trimmed. Richard Nixon was 
among those presidents repeatedly favored by 
this practice, thanks to Congress’s disinclination 
to shoulder the political blame for cutting 
programs. Setting the public debt limit appears 
to be an act of congressional assertion, but a 
presidential administration, in the course of 
observing if, may give preference to its own 
programs and priorities at the expense of those 
enacted by Congress. Frequently, Congress, in 
setting program standards, empowers the presi- 


dent to shut off funds because of violations. 
Thus the 1964 Civil Rights Act empowers the 
president to withhold funds from federally 
financed programs in instances of racial dis- 
crimination. 

The major growth sectors of fiscal manage- 
ment include covert financing and confidential 
funding, which prompt Fisher to make an 
intriguing analysis of the intricacies of the 
CIA’s use of its extraordinary financial free- 
doms, including its secret funding of private 
organizations, its military operations in Laos, 
and domestic intelligence gathering. This book 
analyzes the inadequacies of congressional over- 
sight of these out-sized gifts of power. 

In responding to the task of prescription, 
Fisher remains practical and astute instead of 
coming down on the side of a rebirth of 
Madisonianism as the antidote to the govern- 
mental system’s troubles. He rejects the alterna- 
tive of hobbling the executive by binding the 
president in reams of confining regulation. He 
recognizes the need for administrative discre- 
tion and flexibility. A key to a better future, as 
Fisher perceives it, is the career executive 
official, endowed with integrity, and, conse- 
quently, a fit repository of legislative trust. 
Among other things, Fisher would seek to 
develop better techniques of accountability, 
applicable not only to the executive, but also to 
Congress which has the troublesome habit of 
hiding its accountability in the far recesses of 
its subcommittees, 

This surely must be the most informed and 
perceptive book ever written on federal fi- 
nancial administration. It will long reign as the 
standard work, for it rests on fine scholarship 
and is both historical and contemporaneous in 
scope, 


Louls W. KOENIG 
New York University 
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The Union Politie: The CIO Political Action 
Committee. By James C. Foster. (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 1975. Pp. 247. 
$12.00.) 


James C. Foster has written a competent, 
useful narrative of PAC, the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee, from World War II to the 
1955 AFL-CIO merger. Lacking theoretical 
pretensions, The Union Folitic’s important con- 
tribution lies in the insights about union elec- 
toral activity that Foster’s data suggests. 

Foster’s persuasive central thesis is that both 
PAC’s effectiveness in election campaigns and 
its political radicalism were substantially exag- 
gerated, by contemporary friends and foes 
alike. Such illusions, however, are much less 
widely accepted now, and Foster makes no 
effort to develop a systematic explanation of 
union political behavior in American politics, In 
turn, this lack of theoretical focus mars the 
historial analysis itself. He discusses issues (e.g., 
the fear of a depression after World War II) and 
alliances (e.g., with the A.D.A.), evidently 
where they seemed most intuitively important, 
but then drops them, leaving their outcome 
unclear. Had Foster developed some broader 
propositions, e.g., about the causes and effects 
of PAC’s alliance with the Democrats, these 
important narrative threads would not have 
been left dangling. 

Despite these shortcomings, The Union Poli- 
tic reports many facts of theoretical interest. In 
the 1940s, for example, PAC actively sought to 
extend the realignment of the national parties 
that occurred in the 1930s. For example, the 
CIO worked to eliminate the Wisconsin Progres- 
sives (thus strengthening liberal Democrats) and 
supported the fusion movement under Hubert 
Humphrey that produced Minnesota’s Demo- 
cratic Farm-Labor Party. Nor does Foster ne- 
glect the CIO’s intimate alliance with the 
Democrats. In 1948, a union’s support for 
President Truman had more influence on pre- 
serving its membership in the CIO than did any 
issue more directly related to collective bargain- 
ing or industrial relations. And, he argues, the 
CIO actively helped draft Adlai Stevenson as 
the Democratic nominee in 1952. 

The Union Politic is at least as illuminating 
in detailing the process of routinization and 
rationalization by which the magnetic leader- 
ship of Sidney Hillman gave way to the more 
bureaucratic, professional organization of the 
early 1950s. And despite the vexing problems 
of demonstrating PAC’s effectiveness in electing 


its candidates, Foster does offer considerable 
evidence from county, city and ward voting 
data which suggest that this process of rationali- 
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zation did increase PAC’s political impact. In 
my view, the most important point here is that 
these improvements in organization, strategy 
and tactics must be explained not by some 
inexorable behavioral uniformity, but as the 
result of deliberate reflection and self-criticism. 
In each case—be it greater attention to union 
wives, increased sophistication about racial ten- 
sions among union members, the new use of 
survey data, or the professionalization of PAC’s 
financial, research, publication, and campaign 
activities—PAC systematically tried to learn 
from its mistakes. 

Foster is at his best, then, in using archival 
data to illuminate the intentions of union 
officials as well as their observable behavior. 
More strictly behavioral research, of course, can 
show correlations between changes in union 
tactics and (controlling for other factors) elec- 
toral outcomes. But as the contemporary 
philosophical revolt against positivism has 
shown, we can scientifically theorize about 
such changes most effectively, we can account 
for future changes most economically and 
comprehensively, only if we take such inten- 
tions into account by viewing such behaviors as 
intelligibly motivated actions. It is the greatest 
merit of Foster’s book that his data help us 
carry this task of theory building forward. 


J. DAVID GREENSTONE 
University of Chicago 


Affirmative Discrimination: Ethnic Inequality 
and Public Policy. By Nathan Glazer. (New 
York: Basic Books, 1975. Pp. vii + 248. 
$10.95.) 


Nathan Glazer presents a comprehensive 
critique of affirmative action in employment, 
education, and housing. The style is easy, the 
argument coherent. Unfortunately this work is 
a polemic which mixes closely reasoned and 
sound analysis with overstatements, misstate- 
ments and speculation to make the point that 
the United States is presently embarked on 
policy that is fundamentally at odds with the 
essentially sound and just consensus on ethnic 
policy that has developed over the past 200 
years. That consensus, as Glazer ably develops 
it in his introductory chapter, is “that all 
[regardless of race, religion, or national origin} 
may be included in the nation, that they may 
not establish new nations here, and that they 
may, nevertheless, freely maintain whatever 
aspects of national existence they are inclined 
to” (p. 28). 
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Affirmative action in employment, con- 
ceived as a program to insure equality of 
opportunity and to seek out and prepare 
members of disadvantaged minority groups for 
better jobs and educational opportunities, 
served its purpose well resulting in a dramatic 
improvement of the economic status of those 
groups in the 1960s and early 70s. This was 
done, says Glazer, without violating the consen- 
sus. But affirmative action has been perverted 
into a program which insists on quotas in 
employment. Glazer marshals the statistics and 
examples to make this point, but the continua- 
tion of an unemployment rate among minority 
groups that is twice that among the white 
population throws doubt on the picture that he 
paints. And, while there is some evidence that 
in some areas federal agencies have enforced 
employment quotas, there remains considerable 
doubt that they are in fact indicative of 
governmental policy. Glazer cites the uni- 
versities as an example of the application and 
implementation of such an alleged policy, and 
while he cites some horrible examples, they are 
the same examples that by now have become 
legendary in the literature on the subject and 
by no means suffice to establish the fact that 
the responsible agencies have in fact adopted a 
quota policy. 

Glazer argues that schoo! desegregation has 
been turned into a policy to achieve racial 
balance in the public schools. He bases his 
argument on his analysis of court decisions in 
which he repeats much of the misunderstand- 
ing, overstatement, and misstatements char- 
acteristic of antibusing critics. He states, for 
example, that “there is considerable room for 
doubt as to whether the Constitution actually 
mandates a system whereby every school shall 
have a black minority and no school shall have 
a black majority” (p. 119). Of course there is 
considerable doubt! Even a cursory reading of 
Swann v. Mecklenburg makes that clear. Glazer 
also states that the courts have abolished the 
distinction between de jure and de facto segre- 
gation, basing his assertion on an analysis of 
Keyes v. School District No. 1. Denver. But, as 
anyone who has read the decision knows, the 
Court, over the objection of Justice Powell, 
carefully maintained the distinction in that case 
and has maintained it since. Glazer next turns 
to the argument that the policy of racial 
balance is educationally undesirable. He points 
out quite properly that as yet there is no 
incontrovertible evidence that racial balance in 
the schools has a beneficial effect on the 
academic achievement of minority group child- 
ren. He also cites testimony by students from 
the Berkeley schools before a Senate Subcom- 
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mittee to the effect that integration had no 
beneficial effects on racial attitudes of the 
students. He might of course have cited the 
contrary testimony of Pontiac, Michigan stu- 
dents before a House Subcommittee. In fact, 
systematic studies of the effect of integration 
with or without busing, on racial attitudes are 
just as equivocal as studies of effects on 
academic achievement. The problem with all of 
these evaluative empirical studies is of course 
that they are inconclusive because the experi- 
ment has not yet been run long enough or 
under sufficiently controlled circumstances, 
and because of the epistemological problems 
inherent in all evaluative empirical research. But 
Glazer, instead of examining these problems, 
uses ‘“‘research’? and anecdotal ‘‘evidence”’ to 
support his conclusions—that busing is educa- 
tionally undesirable. 

Glazer finds a tendency towards adoption of 
similar policies in housing. The trend is toward 
a federal housing policy which will encourage 
(if not require) broader distribution of minority 
groups throughout the larger urban areas of the 
country. A further chapter is devoted to an 
analysis and explanation of “white backlash.” 
Glazer argues that the reaction of the “later 
white ethnic groups” is motivated by their 
sense of the unfairness of the policies he has 
described and not by racial prejudice. There is 
much that is of interest in this chapter, but the 
judgment rests on the analysis in the previous 
chapters. 

In the concluding chapter, Glazer asks how 
policies ‘‘which so sharply reverse the consensus 
painfully developed over 200 years of American 
history established themselves so powerfully in 
a scant ten years? ... How do measures which 
most people oppose become imposed upon 
them in a democracy?” The answer he suggests 
is that it has been done by the courts, executive 
and legislature impelled by a misguided “‘edu- 
cated opinion which is convinced that morality 
and progress lie on the side of the broadest 
possible measures of intervention to equalize 
the employment of members of minority 
groups in every sphere and level of employ- 
ment, and to evenly distribute students and 
teachers and administrators through school 
districts expanded as broadly as possible to 
make their distribution approximate a national 
statistical norm.” This educated opinion is 
based on the following ideas: that “‘minorities 
cannot make progress even if discrimination in 
employment is effectively outlawed, and that 
they can only make progress if quotas are set 
for them ... that any concentration of black 
students and teachers in schools must be due to 
segregation ... that blacks cannot learn unless 
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they are in schools in which they approximate 
their proportion in some larger population ... 
that no blacks would live near other blacks if 
they could but distribute themselves evenly 
through a larger population” (pp. 218-19). 
These beliefs, though they are wrong and are 
held by an unidentified elite minority, Glazer 
says have impelled us upon the immoral and 
socially undesirable course he has described. 

Glazer’s analysis of the American consensus 
on ethnic policy is sound, as is his argument 
that it is essentially in accord with the funda- 
mental political values of the American polity. 
His assessment that the policies he has de- 
scribed run contrary to that consensus is also 
sound. The problem is that the policy he 
describes is not the policy being followed. 
Ultimately Glazer’s analysis is flawed by the 
fact that he is too cavalier in his reading of 
court opinions, too willing to give credence to 
anecdotal evidence and not willing to pay 
sufficient attention to the context within which 
judges and administrators operate. He might 
have done better to reflect on the difficulties 
involved in proving discrimination and non- 
discrimination. If he had combined these dif- 
ficulties with (1) the shortage of time and 
personnel characteristic of administrative agen- 
cies, (2) the need of agencies and courts to 
prove that they are doing the job required of 
them by law, and (3) the consequent demand 
and need for guidelines as time-saving devices, 
he might have come to an alternative explana- 
tion of why statistical goals tend to be adopted 
and why they sometimes turn into quotas 
without reference to the opinion of a disem- 
bodied, misguided intellectual elite. Glazer’s 
book deals with an important problem in 
contemporary American life, one which de- 
serves and needs more careful inquiry and 
research than Glazer has devoted to it. 


KLAUS H. HEBERLE 
Eastern Kentucky University 


The Growth of Presidential Power: A Docu- 
mented History. Volume I: The Formative 
Years; Volume II: Decline and Resurgence; 
Volume III: Triumph and Reappraisal. By 
William M. Goldsmith. (New York: R. R. 
Bowker, 1974. Pp. 2342. $96.50, set.) 


These volumes provide an analytic history of 
the development of the presidential office and 
powers. Goldsmith has achieved a balance of 
specific historical context and cumulative 
theme in the structuring of essays and docu- 
ments. For example, we are given a picture of 
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Polk’s initiation of a war with Mexico through 
an essay and the key documents of the period 
which can be compared with a somewhat 
comparable situation at the time of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. It is the author’s intention 
that the reader be able to see both specificity 
and recurring theme and problem. The goal has 
been achieved. 

Goldsmith had other objectives. He wanted 
all the key documents present in one book as a 
convenience for students. This collection of 
course not only provides touchstones for seri- 
ous historical scholarship but at least the 
student can know where to begin. It is unlikely 
that any student or scholar will read all the 
documents word for word. The author’s essays 
present the main themes covered in the docu- 
ments. This raises the question of whether the 
reader really needs the documents as well. 
Should one savor the bombast of Theodore 
Roosevelt about presidential prerogatives in 
addition to Goldsmith’s analysis of T.R.? There 
are many instances in which the documents give 
readers more words than they bargain for. 
There are letters and proclamations and poli- 
tical speeches that take up a lot of space. One 
does get the flavor of the times but it is not 
clear that additional insight is presented beyond 
what Goldsmith has already provided in his 
analysis. However, it is useful for the student to 
have key documents brought together in one 
place. For example, the student can see con- 
tinuity in the two contradictory theories of 
presidential authority over the executive 
branch. The issues were debated in the first 
Congress in regard to presidential power to 
remove officials without congressional 
approval. They were again the focus of atten- 
tion with the Tenure of Office Act after the 
Civil War and later in the Supreme Court 
decision of Myers v. the United States in 1926. 
The relevant documents are here and the 
student can follow the developing constitu- 
tional and political arguments. 

The kinds of documents included can be 
characterized as follows. Volume I: State con- 
stitutions before 1789 and the Articles of 
Confederation; the relevant writings of Locke, 
Montesquieu, Blackstone, John Adams, and 
Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist; debates 
at the Constitutional convention; letters, 
speeches, and debates in regard to early contro- 
versies over the executive powers of the presi- 
dent; similar materials in regard to the presi- 
dential legislative role and the position of 
Commander-in-Chief and foreign policy; and 
finally, a section on limits to presidential power 
which deals with Jefferson and the Embargo. 
Volume II: The Whig victory in 1940 and the 
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subsequent conflict between Clay and Tyler is 
captured in speeches, letters, and minutes of 
the congressional caucus; Tyler’s and Polk’s 
interventions in Mexico which brought war are 
recorded in letters, speeches, and messages to 
Congress; the rise of Lincoln as a national figure 
and his war leadership are presented; the 
postwar period of the weak presidency is 
largely described through official messages and 
letters except of course for the official docu- 
ments of Johnson’s impeachment. Volume III: 
Here we get more oratory as the Progressive 
movement and Roosevelt and Wilson take the 
stage and the action is carried up to Kennedy’s 
speech at Yale on the need for modern eco- 
nomic thinking; the main documents of the 
Brownlow committee on reorganizing the presi- 
dency; instances of executive leadership—FDR 
assuming office, Truman on civil rights, Eisen- 
hower at Little Rock, and Kennedy and civil 
rights in the South and big steel; the role of the 
president as world leader is depicted through 
the war leadership of Wilson and FDR, Truman 
in the Cold War, and Kennedy and the missile 
crisis; FDR trying to pack the Court and 
Truman to seize the steel mills are instances of 
limits on power; the “imperial presidency” is 
discussed with the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
the Cambodian invasion and, the secret, illegal 
activities of the Nixon administration and the 
impeachment documents. 

The author’s essays are the glue that holds 
the skeleton of documents together. Would the 
essays stand by themselves as a book without 
documents? Maybe. Some of them are very 
good in their originality and insight while 
others are simply historical descriptions known 
to conversant readers. However, even these are 
of value to new students. The sections which 
are especially well handled are: the origins of 
conceptions of the office of a single executive; 
the ambivalence which Jefferson showed be- 
tween principle and pragmatism which Gold- 
smith thinks is a particular American dilemma; 
the Whig failure to turn a successful political 
coalition into an instrument of government and 
the corresponding weakening of the presidency 
in intraparty strife; Lincoln’s emergence as the 
one man who could articulate the nature of a 
national dilemma better than anyone else; 
Franklin Roosevelt’s economic failures as being 
due to the limited state of economic knowledge 
at the time; an updating of the Lawrence 
Chamberlain’s analysis of the relative weight of 
presidential and congressional influence over 
policy, 1945 to 1964, which revises Chamber- 
lain’s findings in favor of increased presidential 
influence; an analysis of the origins of the 
containment doctrine and the question of 
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whether Truman, Acheson, and Dulles distorted 
George Kennan’s realpolitik argument into a 
moral crusade of greater rigidity; and the 
dialogue between Goldsmith, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., and Leon Friedman about 
excessive presidential power in foreign and 
military affairs and possible remedies. Much of 
the essay materials on the twentieth century is 
description of familiar events. 

The author’s hypotheses about American 
politics might be distilled as follows: (1) Con- 
gress and president are weak together and 
strong together. Either-or dichotomies are inap- 
propriate as ways of thinking about institu- 
tional power; (2) Strong, creative presidents are 
brought to office by national political parties 
and coalitions which embody the dominant 
trends of history, as with the Jeffersonians, 
Jacksonians, Republicans before the Civil War, 
and the Roosevelt coalition. It follows that a 
breakdown of the party system can only 
produce weak presidencies; (3) Congress can 
initiate policy but only presidential leadership 
can get it enacted; (4) Presidential power has 
not developed in a linear fashion but rather in 
cycles. However, the long run direction has 
been toward an increase of power because of 
the growing complexity of government; (5) The 
most effective restraints upon undue presi- 
dential power are political rather than legal. 
Constitutional checks are not self-enforcing; (6) 
The claims of presidents to constitutional au- 
thority for initiating war took a quantum leap 
with Korea and Vietnam. Nineteenth-century 
police actions which were cited as precedents 
were inappropriate precedents; the presidential 
lust for autonomy, however, was present in the 
earlier cases; (7) Presidents have most dra- 
matically overreached themselves and failed 
when they cut themselves off from currents of 
opinion. 

Goldsmith draws one maxim from these 
propositions which, in his view, will provide 
creative presidential leadership and prevent 
abuses of presidential power. That is his advo- 
cacy of the conduct of government through a 
“creative dialectic” of government and opposi- 
tion. He would have the president and his 
congressional party govern in terms of a na- 
tional political coalition in a balance of power 
and restraint, and he would require an opposi- 
tion which provided constructive criticism and 
compose a counter-government. This is an 
attractive, if familiar, prescription but much of 
the evidence in the volumes suggests that it is 
not a model which can be institutionalized. The 
author himself points out the American am- 
bivalence about parties in which ideology com- 
petes with interests. Nowhere does he provide 
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concrete steps by means of which “party 
government” might be joined to separation of 
powers. He avoids the question of how his 
prescription can be timely in a period when the 
parties seem to be disintegrating. Presidential 
government in a federal system with separation 
of powers may be incompatible with party 
government. This leaves us with no single 
answer to the problem of presidential power, 
whether we desire strength or restraint. 


ERWIN C. HARGROVE 
Vanderbilt University 


Disaster by Decree: The Supreme Court Deci- 
sions on Race and the Schools—A Sharply 
Critical View of the Court Rulings that Led 
to Forced Busing. By Lino A. Graglia. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1976. Pp. 351. $11.50.) 


As forthrightly proclaimed in its title, Dis- 
aster by Decree is a “‘sharply critical review” of 
the Supreme Court’s school desegregation deci- 
sions. Graglia, a constitutional lawyer, devotes 
most of the book to traditional legal analysis of 
the court’s opinions in virtually every major 
school desegregation case from Brown vs. the 
Board to Milliken vs. Bradley. Disaster by 
Decree is thus not an assessment of the impact 
of school desegregation policy but, rather a 
critique of the court’s opinions in the cases 
underpinning that policy. This distinction needs 
to be made clear. For while writing good 
Opinions is a good policy for courts to pursue, 
good policies do not necessarily require good 
opinions. For example, whether or not Baker 
ys. Carr (or for that matter Colegrove vs. Green) 
were soundly reasoned opinions has little to do 
with whether reapportionment was or was nota 
good public policy. Likewise, even if Graglia’s 
criticisms of the court’s opinions are sound, this 
says nothing about the wisdom of continued 
efforts to desegregate public education. 

The author, however, intends more than a 
critique of the court’s logic. He is obviously 
opposed to current school desegregation poli- 
cies, although he avows support for the idea 
embodied in Brown that state-supported racial 
segregation is unconstitutional. The difference 
is that the courts are no longer simply calling 
for an end to segregation but requiring that 
black and whites actually attend school to- 
gether in significant numbers. Graglia sees this 
shift occurring in Green vs. New Kent County 
where the Supreme Court finally rejected “‘free- 
dom of choice” desegregation plans as unwork- 
able. Graglia, in contrast to the court, views 
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“freedom of choice plans” as racially neutral 
assignment procedures meeting the test of 
Brown; that they did not result in much biracial 
school attendance is irrelevant. For the author, 
the test of compliance with Brown is whether 
or not assignment procedures are racially neu- 
tral. Such a determination can be made by 
examining the letter of the law with no 
consideration given to its impact. Thus, in a 
residentially integrated area like New Kent 
County the fact that a “freedom of choice” 
plan resulted in very few blacks attending 
school with whites says nothing to Graglia 
about whether “freedom of choice” is really a 
racially neutral assignment policy. If, as the 
author seems to suggest, the Brown decision 
was an admonition to segregate the laws and 
not the schools, then it would not have been a 
landmark decision. 

The book is weakest when the author strays 
from the legal analysis and, hence, from his area 
of expertise. Graglia repeatedly asserts, with 
little empirical foundation other than refer- 
ences to court opinions and briefs of defendant 
school systems, that desegregation results in 
white flight from the schools. In light of the 
availability of extensive data collected by HEW 
on the racial enrollments in the public schools 
between 1967 and 1972, reliance on court 
opinions and legal briefs is a grievous shortcom- 
ing. For example, in discussing the Green 
decision the author asserts that to expect 
preponderantly black school systems like New 
Kent County to achieve and maintain racially 
balanced schools “‘may be to make the wish the 
father to the thought” (p. 80). In fact the HEW 
data show that New Kent County experienced 
an increase in white enrollment with desegre- 
gation. The district’s schools were ap- 
proximately 58 percent black under freedom of 
choice in 1958 and approximately 50 percent 
black in 1972 after complete desegregation. A 
case-by-case, district-by-district recapitulation 
of the accuracy of Graglia’s assertions of racial 
instability in desegregated schools would ex- 
ceed the space limitations of this review. It 
suffices to say that sometimes the HEW data 
bears out Graglia’s assertions of instability and 
sometimes it does not. The important point is 
that the author does not rely on the best 
available evidence. 

Graglia also departs from his legal analysis to 
assert that the effect of school desegregation 
has been to “increase racial separation and 
hostility, to undermine support for our public 
schools, contribute to the deterioration of our 
cities, and seriously distort our political pro- 
cess” (p. 17). The literature dealing with the 
effects of desegregation is vast and complex. In 
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support of his position the author cites only a 
handful of studies, most notably the contro- 
versial work of David Armour and James 
Coleman. Such a forceful indictment of school 
desegregation requires a more thorough and 
knowledgeable treatment of the relevant litera- 
ture. 

Graglia’s overall negative assessment of the 
success of desegregation is no doubt influenced 
by his legal approach. Focusing only on school 
districts which have experienced extensive ap- 
pellate litigation and which have usually been 
involved in Supreme Court cases, provides a 
rather narrow and biased sampling of the 
southern experience with desegregation. While 
some notable school districts have experienced 
difficulties with resegregation, desegregation 
has been accomplished with only limited and 
manageable problems throughout most of the 
South. 

In conclusion, perhaps the author does make 
a point in contending that judges should not 
make important public policy. Disaster by 
Decree clearly establishes that sound legal 
training alone is not adequate preparation to 
evaluate public policy. 


MICHEAL W. GILES 
Florida Atlantic University 


The Shadow Government: The Government's 
Multi-billion-dollar Giveaway of its Deci- 
sion-making Powers to Private Management 
Consultants, “Experts,” and Think Tanks. 
By Daniel Guttman and Barry Willner. (New 
York: Pantheon, 1976. Pp. xiv + 354. 
$10.00.) 


This study was prepared by two lawyers for 
Ralph Nader’s Center for Study of Responsive 
Law. Nader’s introduction argues that the 
government’s use of the consulting industry 
deserves attention because outsiders cost more 
than government employees, operate without 
accountability to the public, legitimate and 
delay decisions, and insulate the decision 
maker from criticism. But the subject receives 
little attention from the authors. There is no 
further mention of why outsiders are used and 
misused. Given the amount of effort that 
apparently went into the study, this is most 
regrettable. The documentation through files, 
memos, and interviews is extensive, but the 
authors seem not to understand the internal 
workings of the organizations about which they 
write. 

There are several reasons why the book fails. 
Foremost is its lack of coherent organization. 
Readers never know where they have been or 
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where they are headed. There is not even a 
conclusion. Descriptions of particular tasks for 
which the government sought outside help 
comprise most of the book. Had these narra- 
tions been synthesized around a theory, say of 
accountability or the utilization of expertise, 
the authors might have found something signifi- 
cant to say. As it stands, readers must draw 
their own conclusions. And even these will be 
hazardous, for the authors’ obvious contempt 
for contractors is manifest in a biased selection 
of examples and sources. This makes much of 
their report suspect. This prejudice may also 
underlie what might otherwise be perceived as a 
superficial treatment of the subject matter. For 
example, the authors suggest, without evidence, 
that contractors are more expensive than gov- 
ernment employees. No consideration is given 
to their relative abilities or to the dynamics of 
the marketplace where the intense competition 
for government contracts probably results in 
lower costs than an agency could achieve if 
government overhead costs were imputed. The 
authors are also troubled by “sole-source” 
contracts, but one cannot infer that the lack of 
competition bothers them, since their clear 
preference is for in-house endeavors. 

Despite its faults, the book does further our 
understanding of the consulting industry. The 
capsule histories of several management con- 
sulting firms are interesting in their portrayal of 
the partnerships that develop between federal 
agencies and business entrepreneurs. The reader 
concerned with think tanks, on the other hand, 
will find better information elsewhere. More 
importantly, several aspects of the contracting 
system are viewed critically, and although the 
authors’ observations do not uniformly stand 
up to scrutiny, they are nonetheless worth 
noting. The authors’ criticisms are randomly 
located throughout the book, but they could be 
organized as negative judgments of the client, 
the consultant, and the latter’s techniques. 
There are examples of agencies using con- 
sultants to manage civil servants and as a facade 
to help mask previous contract overruns from 
Congress and the public. Not only does the 
government fail to maintain records on the past 
performances of consulting firms and individu- 
als, but even when there is information on a 
previous poor performance, it is often ignored. 
Guttman and Willner nicely describe how agen- 
cies often hire contractors without appropriate 
expertise, but they extend their argument too 
far: they do not appear to understand that 
certain methodological tools can be applied 
across policy areas. For example, an analyst 
need not be a labor expert to evaluate labor 
policy. 
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The book describes how poor agency plan- 
ning results in the rushed awarding of contracts 
at the end of the fiscal year to keep funds from 
reverting to the Treasury, how there are disin- 
centives to terminate worthless contracts, how 
audits are either superficial or nonexistent, and 
how consultants are asked to advise agencies 
which regulate the former’s clients in the 
private sector. Officials are severely criticized 
for frequently breaking procurement regula- 
tions, but the authors never consider the 
appropriateness of these regulations. They also 
fail to recognize their own inconsistencies. For 
example, they repeatedly complain that of- 
ficials undermine competition with favoritism 
and sole-source contracts. In the next breath 
they condemn “the expenditures of relatively 
large sums of money for proposal preparation 
and bidder selection” (p. 36). 

The consultant is also taken to task for often 
promising more than can be delivered and for 
sometimes shoddy work. True enough. The 
authors fail, though, to identify possible causes 
of poor work, such as limited access to agency 
data or time-consuming bureaucratic clearances. 
An unadvanced state-of-the-art is also a fre- 
quent cause, so the authors should have con- 
sidered that tasks might be performed just as 
poorly by agency personnel. They are probably 
correct in assuming that the government is 
sometimes overcharged, but their evidence is 
not compelling because they seem to have little 
conception of the fiscal management of con- 
sulting firms. Moreover, they appear foolish 
when calculating a report’s price per page. Also, 
without indicating why, they imply that it is 
improper for a research institute to pay 
thousands of dollars for academic consultants. 

Finally, the consultant’s tools are indicted. 
The authors are unfamiliar with the relevant 
management science or political science litera- 
tures on PERT and PPBS, but they do a good 
job of showing how agency officials naively 
commission obliging consultants to develop 
panaceas to the government’s management 
problems. The authors’ disdain for management 
techniques, however, is ironic given their cru- 
sade to reduce government inefficiency. 

While many of the book’s observations are 
trivial, irrelevant, or inaccurate, it is clear that 
the government’s use of outside experts is 
sometimes ill-advised, improper, or ineffective. 
Reform is necessary, but The Shadow Govern- 
ment will not induce improvement both be- 
cause of the aforementioned deficiencies and 
because of its failure to view the client/con- 
sultant relationship in its political context. 
Conspicuously absent is any discussion of ex- 
ternal pressures both to use and not use outside 
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experts. For example, the muckraking yet 
influential federal Times monitors (through its 
government employee informants) how agen- 
cies use consultants and publicizes all question- 
able behavior. Moreover, consulting firm execu- 
tives and government employees’ unions lobby 
Congress for and against the use of outsiders 
whenever they feel their interest group is being 
short-changed. 

The Shadow Government is a disappoint- 
ment. Taking pot shots at relatively isolated 
instances of low quality work is one of the 
oldest and easiest games in town. In the present 
case, it could have been played much more 
skillfully and responsibly. Had the authors 
made the effort, they might have contributed 
substantially more to our understanding of the 
government’s use of outside experts. 


JAMES D. MARVER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Power to Probe: A Study of Congressional 
Investigations. By James Hamilton. (New 
York: Random House, 1976. Pp. 333. 
$12.50.) 


One might well ask: is it worthwhile to read 
yet another study of congressional investiga- 
tions? With respect to the work of James 
Hamilton, the answer is a definite yes. Too 
often in the past, studies of congressional 
investigations have been written with an eye to 
whose ox was being gored or the proceedings of 
a particular committee which had run amuck 
like those of Senator McCarthy and the House 
Unamerican Activities Committee. Hamilton’s 
analysis is balanced and fair. I hesitate to say 
“objective,” for I agree with David Brinkley 
who once observed that it is probably impos- 
sible for anyone to be objective but it is 
possible to be fair. I take this to mean that one 
can, despite one’s bias, examine all the available 
evidence, weigh it carefully, and make judg- 
ments on the basis of evidence which go 
counter to the bias. Again, in this context, 
Hamilton’s is a fair appraisal of congressional 
investigations. 

Equally important in establishing the worth 
of this book is the fact that recent develop- 
ments growing out of the Watergate investiga- 
tion have altered some of the law and conven- 
tional wisdom on crucial aspects of Congress’ 
power to investigate. James Hamilton was in a 
unique position as participant-observer to see 
and understand the changes. As the book 
states: “In April 1973 he became assistant chief 
counsel to Senator Sam Ervin’s Senate Select 
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Committee on Presidential Activities. In this 
capacity he was responsible for the committee’s 
investigation of the Watergate break-in and 
cover-up, as well as the committee’s major 
litigations, and jointly responsible for its probe 
of the Nixon administration’s overall plan to 
use federal resources to reelect the President 
—the so-called Responsiveness Program—and 
the committee’s investigations of certain as- 
pects of the presidential campaigns of Senator 
Hubert Humphrey and Congressman Wilbur 
Mills.” Hamilton is not a professional congres- 
sional staffer. After graduating from the Yale 
Law School, he was an associate with the 
prestigious Covington and Burling jaw firm in 
Washington for seven years prior to his service 
on the Ervin Committee and is now a partner in 
another Washington law firm. Nor does he feel 
compelled to justify or rationalize the actions 
of the committee he served. As he asserts at the 
outset, “the history of congressional investiga- 
tions shows that the basic precepts which 
should govern legislative inquiries are often not 
followed. Indeed, we shall see certain members 
of the Watergate committee and its staff were 
not always guiltless in their conduct of the 
committee’s investigations.” 

In an early chapter, “The Ervin Committee 
and the Courts,” Hamilton explains the impact 
of recent court decisions on the conduct of 
Congressional investigations. He deals with 
Judge Sirica’s decision ruling that the court had 
no inherent power to grant Special Prosecutor 
Cox’s request that Dean and Magruder be 
granted immunity by the committee only if live 
or recorded television and radio coverage of 
their testimony be barred. Cox contended that 
there was a “very serious danger ... of wide- 
spread, pretrial publicity which might prevent 
bringing to justice those guilty of serious 
offenses in high government office.” He deals 
also with the ‘“‘history’s first congressional 
subpoenas to the chief executive,’ subpoenas 
seeking certain tape recordings involving con- 
versations between the president and John 
Dean and other materials involving 25 others 
relating to criminal activities connected with 
the 1972 presidential election. Judge Sirica held 
“that Congress had provided no statutory basis 
for this suit and thus the court had no 
jurisdiction to hear it.” As Hamilton explains, 
these decisions by Judge Sirica were not conclu- 
sive. President Nixon sought to make the best 
of a bad situation by seeking to appear coopera- 
tive with the committee by declaring “there 
would be submitted to Judge Sirica, through a 
statement prepared by me personally from the 
subpoenaed tapes, a full disclosure of every- 
thing contained in those tapes that has any 
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bearing on Watergate.” Congress then passed a 
bill (which became law when the president did 
not veto) which gave the federal courts jurisdic- 
tion over the committee’s suit. The follow-up 
suit ended in the court of Gerhard Gesell who, 
as Hamilton puts it, “declined to enforce the 
committee’s subpoenas in an opinion that is 
one of the most unusual in the history of 
relations between the courts and Congress.” 
Basically, Gesell decided that legislative needs 
had to give way to the requirement for insuring 
fair trials. Gesell was subsequently upheld by 
the Court of Appeals. 

The Ervin Committee was also defendant in 
several suits brought by Rabbi Baruch Korff, 
the Howard Hughes interests, and “Bebe” 
Rebozo, respectively. Hamilton details those 
suits, too. 

Following his discussion of the committee 
and the courts, Hamilton treats in depth “The 
Congressional Tools”; “Investigating Criminal 
Conduct”; ‘“The Informing Function”; “‘Investi- 
gating the Executive Branch”; “Restrictions on 
Investigatory Powers”; “Hearing Procedures 
and Individual Rights”; “Leaks”; and “Court 
Review of Congressional Abuses.” Much of this 
covers old ground but it is well done, complete 
and in one place. Furthermore, by including the 
developments growing out of the activities of 
the Ervin Committee, Hamilton’s description 
and analysis is as up-to-date as a publication can 
be. 

The most compelling part of the book is the 
discussion of leaks from the Ervin Committee. 
Hamilton gives a sense of the magnitude and 
significance of the problem which has generally 
not been fully appreciated because the litera- 
ture usually lacks the graphic description Ham- 
ilton gives us. He amply demonstrates the 
accuracy of Senator Howard Baker’s the wit- 
ticism: “The Ervin Committee did not invent 
the leak, but we elevated it to its highest art 
form.” Hamilton concludes his chapter: “What 
this discussion is intended to do is galvanize 
thinking about the seriousness of leaks from 
investigating committees. During Watergate, at- 
titudes on the committee and in the press were 
too cavalier. Leaks were accepted as endemic to 
the Washington scene—a phenomenon to be 
expected and not fretted about unduly. This 
perspective needs changing. What must be 
understood is that leaks often unfairly injure 
reputations and impair investigations, and may 
have severe legal repercussions that well-inten- 
tioned, law-abiding citizens should wish to 
avoid.” Hamilton is successful; his discussion 
does “‘galvanize thinking about the seriousness 
of leaks from investigating committees.” 

In a short, pithy conclusion, Hamilton 
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speaks to some very important issues. He 
worries about current investigations into “the 
nation’s intelligence apparatus.” He asks: “Wil 
Congress get the information it needs to per- 
form its lawmaking, oversight and informing 
functions? The intelligence agencies should not 
be allowed to run loose, free from congressional 
supervision.” But, he goes on: “Complicating 
the situation is the fact that these inquiries 
concern information which the executive has 
traditionally sought and often been allowed to 
protect—for example, sensitive military and 
foreign affairs secrets and various investigatory 
files.” He also expresses concern about the 
media: “The press has manifested extreme 
fascination with the intelligence agencies. Un- 


fortunately, the danger exists that some mem- 
bers of the media will try to pry into sensitive 
national security secrets by teasing leaks from 
disgruntled agency employees of loose-tongued 
congressmen and their aides. There is a pos- 
sibility that a newspaper, coming upon highly 
sensitive facts that by any reasonable standard 
should remain confidential, will not act respon- 
sibly—seduced by the lure of the scoop—will 
rush to headlines.” 

Hamilton concludes his book with the obser- 
vation that: “A fitting ending for this book 
would be to suggest how future congressional 
investigations can be both effective and fair, 
how Congress can fully do its job yet not 
trample on other rights that demand respect 
under our form of government. Unfortunately, 
there is no sweeping panacea.” He suggests, 
however, “It will help if those involved in the 
process—Congress, staff, witnesses, counsel, the 
press—know the ground rules.” There is no 
gainsaying those conclusions. For that reason, 
this book is a valuable contribution. Those who 
read it will better understand the ground rules; 
let us hope that, in addition to those Hamilton 
mentions, academicians and others who en- 
deavor to be well-informed on public issues will 
be among those who read it. 


HAROLD W. CHASE 
University of Minnesota 


Presidential Power and Accountability: Toward 
a New Constitution. By Charles M. Hardin. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974. 
Pp. 257. $7.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Crisis provokes critiques of the constitu- 
tional arrangement of powers in the American 
system, and proposals for large change. Among 
the useful analyses and calls for reform elicited 
by the Great Depression were Paul H. Douglas’ 
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indictment of the existing two-party system 
(The Coming of a New Party [New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1932]), and William Y. 
Elliott’s prescription for fundamental adjust- 
ment of the structure of American national and 
state government (The Need for Constitutional 
Reform [New York: Whittlesey House, 1935]). 
Douglas’ analysis took into account variables 
such as the statutory underpinning of the 
existing two-party system, which contemporary 
political scientists who predict the “dealign- 
ment’ of the parties tend to ignore. Elliott’s 
proposals, while daring and comprehensive to 
the point of impracticability, are still worthy of 
the attention of advocates of structural reform. 

The subtitle of Charles Hardin’s study— 
toward a new Constitution—states its claim to 
membership in this literary tradition. Strident 
references to Watergate in the first few pages of 
the book cause apprehension that the author is 
about to ground the need for constitutional 
reform on experience with one administration. 
But such concerns are erased as the reader is 
confronted by a careful, reasoned, documented 
examination of what Walter Lippmann called 
the “derangement of powers” in the national 
government. The lessons of Watergate, it be- 
comes clear, merely write large that which 
becomes independently apparent from the cu- 
mulative force of experience of the past 40 
years. 

Three main lessons emerge for this reader: 
(1) Interest group liberalism (on which Hardin 
wrote insightfully and somewhat sympa- 
thetically in The Politics of Agriculture [Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1952]) is a politics of greed 
and backscratching which promises only dis- 
aster as a mode of policy making. 

(2) Congress has failed as an institution for 
oversight. The legislature cannot keep the presi- 
dent accountable on any regularized basis, 
much less conduct systematic and rational 
oversight of the federal agencies, some of 
which, like Defense, have virtually co-opted 
Congress, with military installations and de- 
fense contracts for favored districts. And the 
military is present in Congress, with perhaps a 
third of the members of the Senate and a 
fourth of the House members holding military 
commissions and a Pentagon legislative liaison 
staff three-quarters as numerous as the lower 
house. The Pentagon has achieved a condition 
of unmanageability by the president or Con- 
gress. And this is a condition toward which all 
other agencies tend. 

(3) Taking up a theme with which is 
prominent in Walter Lippman’s Essays in the 
Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown, 


1955), Hardin finds that the attribution of 
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sovereign quality to public opinion both places 
upon such opinion a greater burden than it can 
bear and gives it too broad a scope for play. 
Public opinion should be channeled through the 
electoral process and the myth that it can or 
should determine interelection policy making 
should be quashed. Hardin seems to concede 
the empirical relevance of the Neustadt model 
of presidential power in which public prestige is 
essential to the president’s Washington reputa- 
tion and, in turn, his bargaining effectiveness. A 
president adroit in the manipulation of public 
opinion will use it to free himself of restraint. 
Indeed, the president’s responsiveness to a 
sovereign public, is as conducive to his develop- 
ing a sun king self-image, as is the fawning 
adulation of the White House palace guard, to 
which George Reedy attributes partial responsi- 
bility for The Twilight of the Presidency (New 
York: World, 1970). 

These problems result from “‘deep structural 
faults in the American Constitution and its 
operational theory” (pp. 242—43) and can be 
addressed by change in the Constitution. The 
cure is to amend the Constitution to the extent 
necessary to institutionalize party government 
and an organized opposition. Both houses of 
Congress will be elected quadrennially with the 
president. From a general list of candidates for 
the House, enough additional congressional 
seats would be filled to assure the winning 
party a working majority. The Article I Section 
6 bar to legislators’ holding civil office would 
be removed, thus making it possible, although 
not mandatory, for the president to select his 
cabinet from the Congress. Presidential nomina- 
tions would be returned to the congressional 
party—the nominees selected by committees 
composed of party members in the House and 
candidates from the districts (p. 184). The 
runner-up in the presidential campaign would 
be designated opposition leader and given a seat 
and special prerogatives in the House. 

Hardin recognizes and responds to two 
objections to the feasibility of the recom- 
mended reforms. The first is that such struc- 
tural changes must have a pre-established 
foundation in public attitudes and values. This 
he denies. History reveals that structural 
changes can precipitate attitudinal and value 
change, as well as attend it. The second 
argument is that the disjointed plurality of 
American interests and constituencies and the 
tendency for issues to be specific to particular 
locales, obviate the kind of cleavage which 
would support a responsible two-party system. 
Not so, he finds. The principal such issue in the 
past has been race, and for good or bad, it has 
been nationalized and is no longer peculiar to 
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the South. He cites some studies and reinter- 
prets a number of others to support his 
conclusion that the public increasingly per- 
ceives differences between the two parties and 
coherence within them. The seeming disarray of 
issues is reduced by the solvent of economic 
and social issues, to which foreign affairs might 
be added. Thus there is a latent foundation for 
a responsible two-party system. 

While establishing the position of party 
leader and a nexus between the president and 
his legislative party grounded on the presi- 
dential selection process and an ultimate legisla- 
tive sanction to remove and replace the presi- 
dent, Hardin does not offer specific comment 
on the reforms of party structure and process 
implied by these changes. Thus his focus is 
more common to Elliott’s than Douglas’. Only a 
portion of his proposed constitutional changes 
are repeated in this review. The group of 
proposals does not appear to be an inseparable 
whole, and many of them will have strong 
appeal to political scientists. In view of Hardin’s 
strong emphasis upon the baneful role of the 
Department of Defense in American politics 
and policy making, it seems obvious that an 
appropriate litmus test for the effectiveness of 
proposed constitutional change would be the 
likelihood of rendering DOD accountable to the 
president and Congress. I miss this in Hardin’s 
book, but suggest it to those who seek to 
implement his program for change. 


CORNELIUS P. COTTER 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Theoretical Perspectives on Urban Politics. By 
Willis D. Hawley, Michael Lipsky, Stanley B. 
Greenberg, J. David Greenstone, Ira Katznel- 
son, Karen Orren, Paul E. Peterson, Martin 
Shefter, and Douglas Yates. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1976. Pp. 229. 
$13.95.) 


This book is an uneven presentation of views 
on several aspects of American urban political 
phenomena. There are eight papers and an 
introductory essay by Hawley and Lipsky. The 
topics covered include political machines, 
metropolitan integration, alienation and poli- 
tical action, leadership, institution building, and 
business and capitalism. 

The main difficulty with the book is decid- 
ing whether the title’s first word actually means 
“theoretical,” or if it is simply tossed in to 
distinguish this volume from the genre of 
“urban reader” slapped together with scissors 
and paste and often bearing the wonderfully 
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vague term “perspectives” somewhere in the 
title. For, whatever the term may be taken to 
mean~—and there are several possibilities within 
the discipline—the fact remains that “theo- 
retical” is a positive buzzword of the first 
order. Urbanists are especially likely to be 
attracted to a volume that beckons to us with 
the seductive suggestion that at last someone 
has got the field all nicely laid out—someone 
has brought order to the muddle in which we 
work. Sad to say, the seductive suggestion 
remains only that. While several of the papers 
are quite good, analytical, and stimulating, and 
while one is alone worth the cost of the book, 
there is no coherent set of theoretical writings 
here that will solve our problems. The field 
remains a jumbled and diffuse collection of 
political, economic, and sociological studies. 

Hawley and Lipsky recognize this but offer 
the collection as examples of self-consciously 
theoretical treatments of time-worn yet timely 
urban topics. In the introduction, they offer 
four general reasons why the field of urban 
politics can rightly be considered to lack clear 
boundaries and agreed-upon foci, to be “‘adrift”’ 
and in a state of “disorientation” (pp. 2—3). 
First, they argue, the profession accords much 
greater prestige to studies of comparative na- 
tional politics, international politics, and presi- 
dential and bureaucratic politics than to studies 
of local council members or city halls (p. 2). 
(Pd disagree with this only to say that there are 
obvious exceptions—James Q. Wilson, Edward 
Banfield, and Daniel Moynihan, to name just 
three.) Second, “contemporary behaviorally 
oriented political scientists often are more 
interested in studying relatively narrow and 
focused questions than in conceptualizing the 
larger system of which their subjects are a part” 
(p. 2). This seems to be a sound point, but one 
not limited to urbanists and certainly one not 
transcended by any of the papers at hand. 
Third, “the apparent disorientation of the field 
may also be accounted for by an ongoing 
uncertainty whether urban political systems in 
the United States are sufficiently autonomous 
to permit theorizing about them as such” (p. 
3). And finally, the country’s suburban settle- 
ment’ patterns have made both the Census 
Bureau’s definition of “urban place” and the 
notion of a “central city,” gua political com- 
munity, obsolete. 

The last two factors seem to me beside the 
point. It is not necessary to have autonomous 
units, geographically discrete, in order to justify 
the field. Obviously, nations aren’t completely 
autonomous and the web of interdependence, 
whether of the nation or the municipality, is 
itself an object of study. So, while we may be 
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an inchoate field, I’m not so sure that we are as 
much adrift as the editors imply. As they say 
on page 6, “The urban setting is where the 
themes of American justice and equity are 
focused and will continue to be developed most 
fully.” That is, most people live in urban 
environments; these are where the institutions 
that produce and channel the goods, services, 
and practices that affect equity and justice are 
most fully developed; and these are the topics 
that matter most. 

Having said this, are these papers sufficiently 
trenchant that they are likely to halt our drift 
or our disorientation? Not likely, but several 
are worth reading. 

Martin Shefter’s piece, “The Emergence of 
the Political Machine: An Alternative View,” is 
an absolute gem. Shefter shows how historians 
have misled us concerning the origins of the 
machine (specifically Tammany Hall) by failing 
to recognize that the social characteristics of a 
population who support and make use of a 
machine have little to do with either the elite 
figures who developed it or the motivations 
that led people to create, sustain, and adapt it. 
Where urban historians and sociologists seem to 
have gone wrong was to confuse correlation 
with cause in the most ahistorical of ways. 
Simple enough, so stated, but Shefter’s refresh- 
ingly original insights may help free urban 
analysis from social determinism. This alone is 
worth the cost of the book. 

Five of the papers offer less scintillating 
though solid treatments of interesting topics. 
Peterson and Greenstone re-examine their five- 
city study of OEO programs in search of 
generalizations about ideology and leadership. 
Though the data seem very limited, they 
manage to find several counterintuitive generali- 
zations. Douglas Yates examines decentraliza- 
tion experiences of various scopes for clues to 
the limits of “innovation and institution build- 
ing,’ and Stanley Greenberg lays out an 
analytical structure for the examination of the 
connection between alienation and political 
action. Willis Hawley does the same for the 
problem of metropolitan political integration, 
drawing heavily on his study of the San 
Francisco Bay area. If I were to use this book 
with undergraduates, the Yates, Greenberg, and 
Hawley pieces seem particularly valuable as 
fairly complete maps of the problems discussed. 
The fifth paper in this group is a re-working by 
Michael Lipsky of his ideas on “street level 
bureaucrats.” This version seems more remote 
from empirically testable theory than the earli- 
er versions, but more complete and on the 
whole more interesting. 

The remaining two papers are by Karen 
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Orren and Ira Katznelson. Orren’s paper has to 
do with big business and inner city “com- 
munities.” Katznelson’s is a somewhat dis- 
jointed discussion of capitalism and systems of 
social control put in the context of the so- 
called suburban “‘colonial exploitation” of the 
city. While the dysfunctions of capitalism are 
certainly worth examining as factors in urban 
decay, it seems silly to view it in terms of 
colonialism rather than in terms of practices in 
investment, employment, and welfare. 

On the whole, the papers provoke thought. 
The book is no salvation for an urbanist adrift, 
but it is worth reading and using. 


RAYMOND E. OWEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Political Economy of the Space Program. 
By Mary A. Holman. (Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Pacific Books, 1974. Pp. 398. $24.95.) 


With important exceptions, contemporary 
academic political scientists and economists 
have ignored political economy—the central 
province of the territory uneasily shared by the 
two disciplines. The enormity of the oversight 
is accentuated by the present state of both 
polity and economy and society’s desperate 
need for detailed knowledge and wise counsel 
where politics and economics meet. Therefore, 
the present volume is a welcome entry into a 
neglected field and both NASA and Mary 
Holman deserve thanks for providing it. 

Holman, a respected economist, has put the 
tools of her discipline to the task of analyzing 
the space program. This analysis considers such 
questions as national resource allocation and 
economic growth, regional and local social and 
economic effects of the fluctuations of the 
aerospace industry; it also considers the uses of 
cost-effectiveness analysis and Planning, Pro- 
gramming and Budgeting in NASA and Bureau 
of the Budget decision making and management 
for the space program. This useful book covers 
well an important topic in the depth and 
breadth the subject warrants. 

The book is best when it applies tools of 
statistical and economic analysis to hard data. 
Examples are the discussions of regional and 
local impacts, economic concentration, geo- 
graphic distribution and patent policy. These 
sections are important to scholars and policy 
makers alike. While elsewhere in the volume 
Holman is an enthusiast for the space program, 
her detailed analysis of the experience of the 
1960s wisely leads her to conclude: “Although 
the space progam was a stabilizing force in the 
American economy in the 1960s, it is not a 
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suitable tool of discretionary fiscal policy” (p. 


267). The discussion of NASA’s use of so- 
phisticated budgeting and cost-effectiveness 
techniques correctly notes their contribution to 
NASA’s successes. But the author carefully 
observes that ‘‘cost-effectiveness analysis makes 
its greatest contribution within a well-defined 
and quite narrow field” (p. 90). 

But political economy must deal with the 
big, intractable and hard-to-quantify questions 
as well. It must provide a rational basis for 
assessing society’s needs and wants, and, above 
all, it must inform the political process so as to 
produce wise decisions. It is in these areas that 
the book is flawed. Holman introduces the 
reader to techniques and concepts which could 
provide a basis for judgment on the big ques- 
tions. These techniques and concepts include 
the social welfare function, cost-benefit analy- 
sis, opportunity cost and the GNP gap. She 
correctly shows that a healthy economy re- 
quires heavy public investment in research and 
development. But Holman identifies two of the 
space program’s competitors for scarce tax 
dollars: environmental protection and programs 
to reduce poverty. Referring to the presence of 
Reverend Abernathy’s Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference at the moon launch, the 
author dismisses the valid questions posed by 
that poignant confrontation of mule-drawn 
wagons and moon-bound space ships with such 
comments as, “it is unlikely that spending for 
space has diverted funds from the poor” (p. 
347) and “to divert resources from the space 
program and from other activities that increase 
productivity makes no sense in the long run 
because it is self-defeating” (p. 348). Holman 
finds an “increasingly popular concern about 
technology assessment and the ecological and 
environmental effects of science and technolo- 
gy ... which is ... beginning to reach hys- 
terical proportions” (pp. 352—53). She con- 
cludes, “‘it is likely that environmental interests 
will become a major challenge to the progress 
of research and development during the 1970s” 
(p. 353). 

The case for space need not rest on argu- 
ments like these. There is an opportunity cost 
for resources spent on going to the moon, even 
if they come from an unused economic capaci- 
ty. The cost is not dollars and productive 
resources alone, but the diversion of attention, 
talent, public concern and priority from other 
tasks of great importance. Economics and 
politics meet at the point of decision where a 
society expresses preferences. The political 
system can give primary attention only to a few 
first choices at a time. Space enjoyed high 
priority and presidential attention for a decade. 
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The War on Poverty barely made it to the first 
launching pad. If the space program had been 
aborted as early as the War on Poverty, it 
wouldn’t have looked very effective either. The 
analytical tools of political economy permit 
weighing -choices better than this book does. 
But if, as I seriously doubt, the issue is really 
space versus beating poverty or having clean air 
and water, I'll take solution of our urgent 
problems here on earth over a handful of moon 
rocks. 


BREWSTER C. DENNY 
University of Washington 


Public Needs and Private Behavior in Metro- 
politan Areas. Edited by John E. Jackson. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Co., 
1975. Pp. 228. $13.50.) 


Why has “urban political theory” been so 
slow to develop? Partly, no doubt, for the same 
reasons that political theory in general has been 
so slow to develop: the lack of a commonly 
accepted paradigm, disagreements about the 
questions for which answers must be sought 
and our slowness in developing analytic tools 
that might give us leverage on things political— 
supposing we could agree what those things 
were. But if all this is true for “urban political 
theory” there is at least one further explanation 
for its theoretical tardiness: the difficulty of 
specifying what was peculiarly urban. With 
some notable exceptions (the work of Norton 
Long comes to mind), efforts at theory con- 
struction failed to relate political processes to 
variations in the social and economic structure 
of the urban context. Without this, the best 
that could be done was endless bashing of heads 
against the perennial question “who governs?” 
and the use of metropolitan areas as a con- 
venient data-gathering site in the search for 
answers to more general political questions. 

This book is a clear indication that things are 
changing for the better. It is a collection of 
essays (published here for the first time) by 
authors from a variety of disciplines, all focus- 
ing in some way on the manner in which people 
go about seeking the metropolitan context they 
prefer and the consequences of these efforts for 
the metropolis in general. There is an excellent 
summary essay by the editor John E. Jackson, 
two essays around the Tiebout hypothesis of 
residential location, one essay about estimates 
of voter demand for school expenditures, one 
about voter demand for public services, and a 
concluding essay (which this reviewer found 
particularly interesting) about the development 
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of municipal service equalization suits. 

The interesting thing about the collection 
(beyond the substance of the individual papers, 
the quality of which is uniformly high) is the 
analytic paradigm that appears to be emerging. 
Jackson has no trouble, in his introductory 
essay, in spelling this paradigm out and locating 
each contribution in its terms; although all the 
papers were designed for a conference whose 
theme was fairly explicit, his task would almost 
certainly have been far more difficult a few 
years ago. 

The terms of this paradigm include the 
physical, social and economic variation among 
metropolitan areas, the expectations that peo- 
ple have of their neighborhoods as places in 
which to live, the behaviors they indulge in 
while seeking to realize those expectations, and 
the impact of those behavior to the neighbor- 
hood conditions themselves. People have three 
broad ways of satisfying their demands: pur- 
chase through private markets, movement to a 
different residential location, and political ac- 
tion of various kinds. In exercising these op- 
tions they are constrained in various ways, most 
importantly, by income (which influences their 
ability to manipulate markets and find more . 
attractive residential areas through movement), 
race (which influences, most obviously, resi- 
dential options), and the realities of political 
power defined by the design of political institu- 
tions. Jackson’s essay is a critical evaluation of 
each paper in terms of the light it throws on 
various parts of this paradigm. As a theoretical 
contribution it would have been stronger had 
he chosen to point out the continuities between 
the paradigm he develops and the efforts of 
others in more or less the same terms (most 
obviously, Oliver Williams), but those con- 
tinuities are clear enough. There is sufficient 
cause for jubilation in the fact that they. do 
exist. 

The well-known paper by economist Charles 
Tiebout serves as a starting-point for several of 
the essays contained in this volume. Bloom, 
Brown, and Jackson are able to show that local 
fiscal decisions do serve to explain some of the 
variance in residential location decisions, but 
they show also that demand making vis a vis 
government (or voice, to use Hirschman’s term) 
is the more characteristic manner in which 
people try to attain the level of government 
services they desire. Similarly, Mayo shows that 
public expenditures (most importantly, school 
expenditures) are less important in location 
decisions than such things as housing character- 
istics and travel time to work. The point is 
further developed by Jackson’s analysis of 
electoral motivation that provides persuasive 
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evidence that people do use voting as a means 
of expressing preferences and influencing the 
type of public services available. Jackson rightly 
turns attention to evaluating how well political 
structures of various kinds allow people to 
make such determinations. To the extent that 
movement is rejected as a device for solving 
peoples’ residential demands, we must examine 
the uses of political action, and these papers 
give us a useful sense of the relative importance 
of these two tactics. 

This volume gives us warning, if such were 
still necessary, that scholars from other dis- 
ciplines are quite capable of constructing im- 
portant political theory if we do not undertake 
the task; only two of the authors represented 
are political scientists, while there are three 
economists, two lawyers, and one urban plan- 
ner. It will not be much use as a text in 
introductory classes at least, but this is not its 
intention. It is intended as a serious and unified 
contribution to urban theory, and as such it 
succeeds very nicely indeed. 


JOHN ORBELL 
University of Oregon 


Public Policy Making in a Federal System. 
Edited by Charles O. Jones and Robert D. 
Thomas. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1976. Pp. 288. $17.50, cloth; $7.50, 
paper.) 

Readers of this volume will find neither a 
general treatise on the theory and functioning 
of federal systems, nor studies of intergovern- 
mental politics such as Donald Haider’s When 
Governments Come to Washington (Free Press, 
1974), nor anything close to a definitive ex- 
amination of particular governmental programs 
or policy areas. 

What is offered in this collection (many of 
which were originally presented as conference 
papers) is an exploration of problems of policy 
evaluation and policy implementation generally 
in an intergovernmental (essentially American, 
national-state) context. Part I of the book 
offers an overview of evaluation and implemen- 
tation problems. The other three parts focus 
more closely on how these problems are re- 
flected in national revenue sharing, environ- 
mental and social-remedial policies. 

Policy evaluation requires the selection of 
some criteria by which policy impacts, effects 
and outcomes can be judged. The criteria may 
simply be political, i.e., whether or not a policy 
achieves the support of the relevant public or, 
more negatively, is not intensely resisted. Policy 
evaluation is also often taken to require a 
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statement of policy goals clear enough to 
provide a standard by which a policy’s impact 
can be measured. 

Many policies, of course, fail to provide 
clearly stated or agreed-upon goals by which 
progress can be measured. Revenue sharing has 
been a case in point. Wisely, the Brookings 
Institution’s five-year study of revenue sharing 
did not attempt to measure performance 
against goals, but focused on the distributional, 
fiscal and political effects of the policy. Policy 
issues raised in the debate over adopting the 
new program provided the criteria for evaluat- 
ing the actual impact of the program. This 
approach and problems in implementing it are 
briefly discussed by Richard P. Nathan in 
chapter 3. (This article is based on Richard P. 
Nathan, Allen D. Maxwell, and Susannah E. 
Calkins, Monitoring Revenue Sharing, Brook- 
ings, 1975). 

Policy impact and evaluation studies not 
only encounter a host of methodological and 
technical problems (many of which are dis- 
cussed in this volume) but problems related to 
deliberate bias and the influence of such studies 
on the political process. Deliberate bias, as 
Bruce A. Rocheleau suggests (chapter 11), can 
be expected when organizations attempt to 
evaluate their own programs. Likewise, one 
might be justly skeptical of the evaluations 
offered by nongovernmental groups with some 
stake in the policy being evaluated. Outside 
groups, who may be expected to be objective 
(i.e., at least free from intentional biases), may 
lack human and fiscal resources to accomplish 
their research. Even the best of impact and 
evaluation studies, moreover, may not affect 
the political process. As Nathan speculates, 
“once enacted, the political forces created to 
continue a revenue-sharing program in essential- 
ly its present form may be so strong as to 
preclude important changes’? (p. 77). The re- 
cent extension of this program appears to 
confirm this hypothesis. 

While some authors in this volume are 
concerned with general problems of policy 
impact and evaluation, others focus more nar- 
rowly on policy implementation. These chap- 
ters are worth reading. Of particular interest is 
Robert D. Thomas’s discussion (chapter 6) of 
the problems encountered by federal admini- 
strators implementing national air and water 
pollution policies. Thomas views Environmental 
Protection Agency administrators as under pres- 
sure from Congress to implement national 
objectives but also forced to rely on the 
cooperation of state and local officials who 
may be unable or unwilling to cooperate. The 
EPA has the power to assume pollution control 
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activities, should the states fail. Yet, as Thomas 
argues, the EPA “is no better equipped with 
adequate resources (funds and personnel) than 
the states and is certainly ill-equipped to deal 
politically with either governmental or private 
polluters in the states. If EPA officials had to 
carry out pollution control and abatement for a 
state, it would slow down activities both in the 
state and nationally, because EPA officials 
would have to put aside their own work to do 
the state’s work” (p. 131). Given these and 
related conditions, “states are afforded the 
opportunity to bargain on the application of 
national objectives and negotiate for their 
definition of how these objectives should be 
applied. As such, they are able to tailor the 
implementation of national objectives to fit 
their perceptions of specific geographical and 
political circumstances” (p. 132). 

One might expect a book devoted to policy 
making in the federal system to contain more 
articles of this nature and to explore such 
subjects as state and local contributions to 
Congressional policy, state-local relations, and 
the pattern of horizontal federalism. This vol- 
ume is perhaps more valuable for what its 
authors have to say about public policy general- 
ly than for what it says regarding public policy 
making in the federal system. 


DAVID R. BERMAN 
Arizona State University 


Lyndon Johnson and the American Dream. By 
Doris Kearns. (New York: Harper and Row, 
1976. Pp. xii + 432. $12.50.) 


Only rarely does a psychobiographer have 
the access to a major political figure that Doris 
Kearns has had. Though Professor Kearns first 
got to know Lyndon Johnson as a White House 
aide in the spring of 1968, her closest contact 
with him came at his ranch in Texas during the 
last four years of his life. She was not only able 
to observe Johnson at close hand, but also to 
hear his own explanations of his political 
career, his recollections of his childhood, and 
even his accounts of some of his dreams. 

Kearns is much too sophisticated to accept 
everything Johnson told her at face value. She 
takes account of his tendency to exaggerage 
and to tell each person what he or she might 
want to hear. She is aware that much of what 
he told her were obvious attempts to justify his 
presidency. But Kearns also understands that 
even self-serving or manipulative disclosures are 
apt to reveal psychic characteristics, which 
appear in the selection of themes and details 
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despite attempts at self-censorship. Moreover, 
much of what Johnson told her about his 
childhood and his dreams does not fit into any 
self-serving pattern, but shows him to be a 
vulnerable human being. Many of his most 
revealing revelations came in the last two years 
of his life when he suffered angina pains and 
was apparently aware that he was dying. 

Kearns’ explanation of why Johnson talked 
so openly to her is quite plausible. At one point 
Johnson told her that she reminded him of his 
mother, but she thinks that he was more likely 
reaching out for some form of self-understand- 
ing at this time in his life, and she was simply 
there to hear him out. One of the dreams he 
reported to her suggests why Johnson may have 
chosen her rather than one of his male political 
aides for his self-revelations (though Kearns 
does not make this point). The dream reveals 
his fear that his relationships with these aides 
were based on their desire to share his power, 
rather than their affection for him. In this 
dream he was lying paralyzed in the Red Room 
in the White House, unable to act or speak as he 
heard his aides in the adjoining room “‘squab- 
bling over who would get what part of his 
power ... and not a single aide tried to protect 
him” (p. 33). 

Kearns offers no startling new interpreta- 
tions of Johnson’s political style or adult 
personality (except to note certain paranoiac 
tendencies in 1968). But she does trace his 
strong power drive, his confidence in his ma- 
nipulative skills (and some related conflicts and 
defenses) to a powerful oedipal conflict, there- 
by lending a cohesion to a complex set of 
personality traits which might otherwise seem 
unconnected. 

The picture of Johnson’s childhood that 
emerges in Kearns’ book is quite different from 
his early public descriptions of his “rags to 
riches rise from a happy childhood, guided by 
an adoring mother and the example of a manly, 
principled father” (p. 17). Johnson recalls his 
mother, Rebekah, as a sensitive woman who 
could have been a “great novelist” (p. 21) had 
she not lost her confidence after the death of 
her father and married the rough, drinking, 
vulgar-talking Sam Johnson. She was disap- 
pointed in her husband, and her eldest son—the 
object of her intense adoration, attention, and 
dreams—was to make up for that disappoint- 
ment. This kind of material love, as Freud (and 
Kearns) point out, is apt to instill in its object 
the faith of the conqueror~a unique self-con- 
fidence that will sustain him in larger enter- _ 
prises later on. 

But this kind of love also has its dangers. 
Rebekah evidently encouraged emotional in- 
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timacies with her son that could have fanned a 

‘destructive, guilty competition with his father. 
When Lyndon failed to meet her standards she 
acted as if he did not exist. At the age of seven 
or eight, for example, Lyndon refused to 
continue his music and dancing lessons. “For 
days after I quit those lessons she walked 
around the house pretending I was dead. And 
then to make it worse, I had to watch her being 
especially warm and nice to my father and 
sisters” (p. 25). 

The price Lyndon would have had to pay for 
her complete approval would have been the 
rejection not only of his father, but also of his 
own masculine identity. But young Johnson 
had the ego strength to refuse that alternative. 
Instead he learned to walk a fine line between 
his parents. He adopted the rough, masculine 
ways and the political profession of his father; 
but unlike his “daddy,” he would achieve 
success and an ultimate capacity to do good for 
others. 

In short, Johnson’s confidence in his ma- 
nipulative skills and his feeling of being a 
conqueror served him well in his later political 
career. But the conditional love he had received 
also connected his own well-being with the 
approval of others, so he turned his consider- 
able skills toward mastery of the external 
world, always seeking what he had lacked in 
childhood. “The problem was that each success- 
ful performance led only to the need for more. 
There was no place to rest so long as love and 
the self-esteem based on love depended upon 
another’s approbations” (p. 45). Thus he sought 
the approval he needed in elections (although 
Kearns overemphasizes the psychological nature 
of several physical ailments at such times). His 
insecurities were manifest in his fear of being 
alone—he could not stand to be by himself 
(“not for an evening or for an hour” [p. 
8])—and in his need to control every aspect of 
his environment (see his compulsion to control 
his staff as president, pp. 238—45). Even one 
critic he could not handle could destabilize him 
in a public speaking situation. 

At some deep level, as Kearns points out, 
Johnson equated manners and gentility with 
passivity and feminity, values which he could 

‘not use to model his own behavior but which, 
like his mother, still had strong hold over him. 
His attitudes toward the Kennedy intellectuals 
and the authority he gave them in foreign 
policy matters, where he felt his own lack of 
expertise, partially manifested this ambivalence. 
Johnson’s passionate hatred of Robert Kennedy 
suggests that he was severely threatened by 
Kennedy’s successful syncretism of toughness 
and intellectuality, masculine and feminine 
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qualities. And his difficulties during his retire- 
ment in working on his memoirs were also 
based on this same deep ambivalence: he felt he 
should be genteel and refined and con- 
templative, but could not because these quali- 
ties were effeminate and not Lyndon Johnson. 
(Kearns fails to mention in this context another 
factor which she notes elsewhere in her book 
and which may have helped create this prob- 
lem—i.e., a realization at some deep level that 
he had failed in some basic presidential goals.) 

Despite her emphasis on Johnson’s motives 
and style, Kearns is no simple reductionist. She 
is quite aware that Johnson’s personality alone 
did not determine such policies as his decision 
to escalate the Vietnam war. Further, she 
points out, there is a subtle interaction between 
political institutions and the personality char- 
acteristics that may be rewarded in each of 
them. Johnson might not have succeeded so 
well in other political situations and contexts. 
Moreover, Johnson’s skill in bending the poli- 
tical milieu to serve his own purposes cannot be 
fully explained in terms of his childhood 
conflicts. He was an intelligent, energetic man 
who learned how to exercise power in several 
later contexts. 

Kearns also shows how Johnson’s percep- 
tions of the world influenced his policy choices. 
With his simple faith in the American creed he 
saw no need for basic changes in American 
institutions or beliefs. He imagined himself to 
be free of ideology. “I am ...a free man, a 
U.S. Senator, and a Democrat, in that order. I 
am also a liberal, a conservative, a Texan, a 
taxpayer, a rancher, a businessman, a consumer, 
a parent, a voter, and not as young as I used to 
be nor as old as I expect to be—and I am all 
these things in no fixed order.... At the heart 
of my own beliefs is a rebellion against this very 
process of classifying, labeling and filing Ameri- 
cans under headings” (p. 156). With a better 
delivery of governmental services, and a better 
environment, others would achieve as he had. 

The power of the Munich metaphor is 
evident in his early decision to escalate the 
Vietnamese War, despite its inapplicability to a 
civil conflict. His notion that war could be 
uprooted by eliminating poverty, his tendency 
to equate the American way of life with the 
cause of civilization, and his faith in the ability 
of diverse peoples to reach agreements through 
reason all led him to misunderstand funda- 
mentally the Vietnamese people and how to 
deal with them. 

Kearns’ book contains some editorial errors. 
In one place the Pedernales is mistakenly 
located in “East Texas” (p. 28), though Kearns 
is clearly aware of its location in western Texas. 
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But there is one major failing in the book. 
Kearns could have given some of her interpreta- 
tions more authority and avoided at least one 
important misinterpretation if she had checked 
her observations with others. She clearly over- 
estimated the extent to which Johnson, as 
majority leader, reduced once powerful sen- 
ators to “lieutenants in [his] system” (p. 110). 
Her suspicions that Eastland may not have 
urged Johnson to run for the presidency in the 
summer of 1968 (contrary to Johnson’s recol- 
lections) could have been settled one way or 
the other had she contacted Eastland. One also 
wonders who else observed the paranoiac trends 
and the fragmentation of personality that 
Kearns noticed in Johnson’s final days as 
president and afterwards at the ranch. 

The postscript to this book is particularly 
valuable as a subtle summary of the interplay 
between culture, institutions, office, and per- 
sonality, as manifested in Johnson’s career. But 
it also contains a powerful warning about how 
power is exercised under the imperial presi- 
dency. 

As Kearns points out, Johnson showed us 
that the resources of the presidency could be 
used to conceal “much of the exercise of 
power; that presidential authority could be 
exerted on the basis of undisclosed information 
and the private interpretation of information; 
indeed, that in many cases even presidential 
actions and decisions could be concealed” (p. 
397). Further, the Johnson presidency suggests 
that the fundamental restraints in the American 
political system are not to be found in the 
constitutional checks and balances but in the 
media and public opinion. Johnson’s career 
provides further evidence that the basic quali- 
ties of a leader do not change ‘“‘when he 
assumes new and larger responsibilities” (p. 
398). The basic lines of character are deeply 
engrained and do not easily change. Finally, she 
warns that the “exaggeration of the President’s 
personal powers (both self-induced and media- 
propelled) is an inevitable source of frustration 
as the President’s actions invariably fall short of 
expectations producing a destructive cycle for 
the man, the office, and the nation” (p. 400). 


BETTY GLAD 
University of Illinois 


The Party’s Choice. By William R. Keech and 
Donald R. Matthews. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1976. Pp. xii + 
258. $9.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


This is the concluding volume of the Brook- 
ings series entitled Studies in Presidential Selec- 
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tion, six volumes of which have previously 
appeared. The argument and essential contents 
of the present volume were previewed in a 
chapter by Donald Matthews in Choosing the 
President, edited by James David Barber and 
published by Prentice-Hall for the American 
Assembly in 1974. 

The book is a concise treatment that none- 
theless manages to cover an enormous amount 
of ground. It is organized in chapters that 
parallel the authors’ main analytical scheme: 
the differences between the “‘in” party and the 
“out” party and the differences between three 
major stages of the nominating process—the 
three years from a presidential election to the 
beginning of the next presidential election year; 
the formal nominating process from the first 
presidential primary to the conventions; and 
the final action in the conventions. Chapters 2 
and 3 deal respectively with the “in” party and 
the “out” party during the three-year period. 
Chapters 4 and 5 deal with the “in” party and 
the “out” party during the campaigns before 
the conventions. Chapter 6 deals with the 
conventions, where the distinction between 
“in”? party and “out” party is found to be less 
important. Within each of these chapters, the 
authors develop categories of patterns of ac- 
tion; and in each category they supply a set of 
capsulized case histories of the experience in 
chronological order. 

The experience treated in this analytical 
scheme begins in 1936, when the Democrats 
abandoned the two-thirds rule, the Gallup poll 
was first published, and the Literary Digest poll 
died. This gives the authors a total of 20 major 
party nominations for study; and the three 
stages of each are reported in their appropriate 
chapters. The result is probably a much more 
balanced view of the variety of the nominating 
process that can be obtained in any other way. 
It also demonstrates the importance of the 
early period, which has been decisive more 
often than not: “Thirteen of the twenty nomi- 
nations in the last ten elections were clearly 
identified by the beginning of the nominating 
year. ... Two more contests were structured as 
two-candidate races before the first pri- 
maries.... In only five of the twenty nomina- 
tions was the preprimary prognosis misleading 
or unenlightening about the likely winner. ..”’ 
(p. 227). By contrast, the frequent unim- 
portance of—or in any event the lack of change 
resulting from—the primaries is also empha- 
sized: “Only once were the primaries instru- 
mental in the demise of a candidate who was 
likely to win nomination before they started. 
Only once were they instrumental in the 
emergence of a nominee who was otherwise 
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unlikely to win nomination. Both events oc- 
curred in 1972 when McGovern was nominated 
by the Democrats” (p. 229). 

The book thus treats a body of experi- 
ence—the lessons of which were disproved by 
the Democrats in 1972 and again in 1976. This 
raises the major problem for the future of the 
book: Has it been published just at the point 
when the future of the nominating process can 
no longer be predicted from its past? The 
authors make it clear that a proliferation of 
primary elections was one of the factors in the 
unique outcome of 1972, although McGovern’s 
style of campaigning in the caucus states was 
equally credited for his nominating victory. The 
primaries proliferated even further in 1976, and 
there is no sign that they are going to decrease. 

The authors are cautious in dealing with all 
questions of reform, as might be expected from 
their approach. They do not see much that can 
be done about the early, informal nominating 
stage, despite their estimate of its importance. 
They credit the primaries, “‘despite all their 
blemishes,” with being “the most effective of 
the existing means of involving the populace in 
the presidential nominating system” (p. 231). 
They oppose a national presidential primary, 
but present an even-handed treatment of pros 
and cons. They favor the movement toward 
grouping the existing state primaries on a 
limited number of dates, a movement that may 
be gaining some momentum in Congress. They 
have few suggestions for any change in conven- 
tion procedures, although they would prefer to 
see the vice-presidential nomination held over 
for action after the convention by “a repre- 
sentative national party committee” (p. 248), 
much like the confirmation process for Sargent 
Shriver when Thomas Eagleton was replaced in 
1972. 

The problematical aspects of the con- 
temporary situation obviously limit all attempts 
at comprehensive analysis and prediction of the 
presidential nominating process. As the authors 
testify and this reviewer can agree, it is a 
complex, ambiguous process and capable of the 
most unexpected developments. Within such 
limitations, the authors have produced what is 
probably the best available current treatment of 
their subject, and one that will be an important 
point of reference for some considerable num- 
ber of years to come. 


PAUL T. DAVID 
University of Virginia 
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Pursuing the American Dream: White Ethnics 
and the New Populism. By Richard Krickus. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1976. Pp. xv + 424). $12.50, cloth; $3.95, 
paper.) 

This book covers topics treated in Michael 
Novak’s The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethics, 
albeit with less self-righteousness but also with 
less sophistication. Once more the white ethnics 
are portrayed as the forgotten, misunderstood 
people, their interests neglected by government, 
their values and sensibilities violated by liberals 
and leftists. Taking a cue from the excellent 
work done by investigators like Andrew Levi- 
son and Richard Hamilton, the author argues 
that the ethnics (a) are not economically 
well-off and (b) are less conservative on most 
issues than upper income groups. Like others 
before him, Krickus chastises the left activists 
and McGovernites who wrote off the white 
ethnics as hard-hat reactionaries. He believes we 
are entering a period of reform, a “New 
Populism,” whose success depends in large part 


. on the reformers’ ability to reach the ethnics. 


Krickus recounts the ethnic experience, be- 
ginning with the well-worn story of the migra- 
tions and the problems faced in the New World 
by the white immigrants and their children. A 
refreshing chapter on the “working-class lega- 
cy” treats the ethnics’ militant role in the early 
industrial conflicts and casts doubt on the 
notion that immigrants were primarily a con- 
servative influence in labor struggles. This is 
followed by a discussion of “white ethnic 
politics,” which is more accurately an account 
of ethnic electoral behavior. In this book, as in 
so many others, contemporary ethnic political 
consciousness is treated as something almost 
entirely encompassed in the act of voting. 

The urban political machine is depicted as a: 
benign human service. organization which, for 
all its inefficiencies and favoritisms, was one of 
the few institutions that supposedly cared for 
the ethnics. In reality, the machine operated on 
a highly regressive, corrupt and exploitative 
system of taxation and influence peddling 
which wreaked havoc on the working class. The 
machine served the slumlords, sweatshop 
owners, racketeers, big franchise holders and 
business firms. Krickus is not the first to be so 
impressed by the clambakes and Christmas 
baskets as to overlook the systemic role the 
machine played in deflecting and muting work- 
ing-class grievances while integrating the ethnic 
populace into politico-economic relations that 
consistently violated their material interests. 
Although the author offers a passing critique of 
the pluralist view and takes a few gingerly 
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swipes at corporate greed, his own lack of a 
theoretical framework extending beyond the 
pluralist model causes him to fall back on the 
same standardized images of ethnic political 
life 

Like so many others, Krickus descends to 
utter confusion and ax-grinding when writing 
about the antiwar movement of the 1960s, the 
New Left, radical socialists, and McGovernite 
New Politics—all of which he tends to lump 
together. He incorrectly identifies Norman Mai- 
ler, Charles Reich and John Kenneth Galbraith 
as the 1960s “radical left’s” intellectual gurus. 
He labels Daniel Bell “a left-wing intellectual.” 
He characterizes leftists as people found “at- 
tending meetings of SANE, ADA, Common 
Cause and ACLU and active in other do-gooder 
causes.” But he does not explain what’s so 
terrible about do-gooder causes. He conjures 
the radical chic stereotype of activists, whether 
“moderates” or “‘radical-left,”’ as persons sensi- 
tive to “the latest utterances fashionable in 
cosmopolitan circles.” Once more the protes- 
tors are made the issue rather than the things 
they are protesting. Krickus’ cartoon image of 
the left is greatly indebted to the major 
publications, periodicals and mass media, yet 
incredibly enough, he asserts that the radical 
movement of the 1960s enjoyed a “near- 
domination of the institutions which communi- 
cate news and disseminate information.” Not 
even Spiro Agnew went that far. 

The Kennedys and others who fit the 
author’s centrist political biases are declared to 
be “sensible” and “pragmatic,” and are spared 
the ad hominem attacks delivered upon every- 
one to the left of them. One of the more 
unforgivable sins committed by the radicals 
(including McGovernites), according to the 
author, was to be concerned with “moral 
issues” like Vietnam, issues which the simple 
patriotic white ethnic folk supposedly could 
not appreciate. (There is more than a little 
patronization shown toward the ethnics by 
those who elect to speak on their behalf.) 

In Krickus’ book the left is blamed for 
everything: thus, the white ethnics’ discontent 
is ‘“‘attributable to the left’s failure to pay 
attention to their problems.” Less agile minds 
might see the ethnics’ discontent as caused 
mostly by the problems themselves—the de- 
moralizing hardships of underemployment, in- 
flation, low wages, high taxes, job-connected 
disabilities, staggering medical and housing 
costs, etc. Contrary to the impression one gets 
from much of the literature, ethnics do not 
spend their lives worrying about their accultura- 
tion-identity crises nor even about their rela- 
tions with left liberals. They are primarily 
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preoccupied with trying to achieve and main- 
tain a decent material existence for themselves 
and their children in corporate America. 

The ethnic experience, then, as people like 
William F. Whyte and Herbert Gans noted 
decades ago, is in large part the experience of 
the urban working class, be it Anglo-Protestant, 
black, Chicano or whatever, Krickus knows this 
and even says it, but he does not pursue any 
systematic investigation of the relationship be- 
tween ethnicity and class. 

The ethnics in America have been robbed of 
something more than their identities; indeed, in 
many cases (consider the millions of low- 
income blacks), their identities are about the 
only thing they have been allowed to keep. 
What has been stolen from so many of them is 
their labor, their health, their communities and 
their ability to live with any margin of ease and 
security. The thieves and exploiters have been 
not only WASPs but also some fellow ethnics. 

There is a need for a book which draws the 
theoretical linkages between the ethnic experi- 
ence and those larger historical, class and 
systemic forces of corporate America which 
have operated with such distorting effects on 
ethnic life. How does ethnicity define, mute or 
activate class experience? How it is, in turn, 
intensified or diminished by class experience? 
How does it operate as a class control factor? 
How does it serve intra-class competition and 
inter-class struggle? How is it sometimes func- 
tional and sometimes troublesome to the exist- 
ing system of power and property? Without a 
treatment of these questions and an under- 
standing of the wider societal linkages, ethnic 
consciousness is reduced to a set of attitudes 
and grievances which we can commend or 
condemn but which we have not really ex- 
plained. For all his compassionate defense of 
the white ethnics, I regret to say, Krickus has 
not deepened the informed reader’s understand- 
ing of the ethnics’ struggle nor of the society 
that has brought them to their present impasse. 


MICHAEL PARENTI 


The Divided Academy: Professors and Politics. 
By Everett Carll Ladd, Jr. and Seymour 
Martin Lipset. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1975. Pp. xviii + 407. $17.50.) 


The major work at hand is hardly the first or 
the latest of the authors’ publications on the 
politics of the American academic community. 
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Most of us must already have read at least one 
of the monographs or articles that Ladd and 
Lipset have produced, in an apparently continu- 
ing stream, from surveys of professorial opin- 
ion. Indeed, the authors are the established 
contemporary chroniclers of faculty attitudes 
about a variety of campus and off-campus 
issues. Here, in The Divided Academy, Ladd 
and Lipset present most fully their findings 
from the massive Carnegie Commission survey 
of 1969—a mail survey that returned 60,000 
professorial questionnaires, each containing 
over 300 items of information. The large 
numbers enable the authors not only to general- 
ize with considerable confidence about Ameri- 
can faculty members, totaling 600,000 but also 
to analyze disciplinary and other academic 
subgroups which would be insufficiently repre- 
sented in national samples of the usual limited 
scale. Although relying mainly on the 1969 
survey, Ladd and Lipset also cite data from a 
much smaller 1972 faculty survey that they had 
designed to update certain findings and particu- 
larly to tell us about professorial voting prefer- 
ences in the 1972 presidential election. Alto- 
gether the data are impressive, and so are the 
analyses, the historical interpretations, and the 
ideological speculations. 

Making good use of the opportunity to 
analyze faculty subgroups, the authors find 
differences both so numerous and so significant 
as to establish the theme expressed in the 
book’s title. Among the divisions discovered 
within the academic community, several are 
especially striking if not entirely surprising. 
Disciplinary differences certainly stand out. For 
example, 86 percent in clinical psychology, 85 
percent in anthropology, and 79 percent in 
history voted for Humphrey in 1968, while, at 
the reverse end of the scale, only 28 percent in 
civil engineering, 33 percent in mechanical 
engineering, and 36 percent in agriculture so 
voted (p. 368). Roughly similar interdisciplin- 
ary differences are reported from other mea- 
sures of left-right and liberal-conservative pre- 
ferences. Even within the social sciences, whose 
faculty members are generally to the left of 
their colleagues in other fields, there are note- 
worthy differences between disciplines. In par- 
ticular, the ‘“‘behavioral” fields of sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology are to the left of 
the two “institutional” fields of economics and 
political science (p. 114). Still it is the wider 
gulf illustrated by the difference between social 
science and engineering that is the principal 
basis for the authors’ reluctance to stress the 
politics of the academic community as a whole. 

Their reluctance on this score is bolstered by 
discovered differences between other-than-disci- 
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plinary subgroups. Younger faculty are more 
liberal than older faculty, and Jews more so 
than non-Jews. Of special interest to the 
authors and probably to many of us is that 
professors of high status and achievement, 
commonly belonging to the “research culture” 
of prestige universities, are associated with 
more liberal politics and a more intellectually 
critical view of the established order than are 
professors in the “teaching culture” of non- 
prestige positions or institutions (pp. 144—45). 
In line with this finding is another that also 
confirms earlier work: among faculty members, 
consultants for the federal government are 
more likely than nonconsultants to be critical 
of government policies. “The academy,” Ladd 
and Lipset remark, “‘turns the class theory of 
politics on its head” (p. 148). 


The divisions within the academy are at the 
center of the authors’ attention throughout the 
book, and not just in the half of the book 
explicitly devoted to exploring these divisions. 
Yet Ladd and Lipset are conveying something 
at least as important when they present their 
well-supported findings, from several measures, 
that American professors have left-of-center 
political preferences substantially more often 
than do American citizens generally. For in- 
stance, 56 percent of the academics, compared 
with 38 percent of all American voters, cast 
their 1972 presidential ballots for George 
McGovern (p. 222). And 46 percent of faculty 
members (in 1969) characterized themselves as 
left or liberal, compared with only 20 percent 
of the U.S. public (in a 1970 Gallup poll). 
These general tendencies of the academic com- 
munity seem of greater consequence in the 


larger political system than do the differences 
between faculty subgroups. Intriguing though 
such differences are, they may matter less than 
the collective impact of a decidedly left-of- 
center academic establishment. The impact 
need not be conceived primarily as classroom 
influence on students; it is by no means clear 
that many professors exert, or would be able to 
exert, political influence through their class- 
rooms. What appears more significant is the 
off-campus participation of faculty members in 
public affiars—whether through cultural dis- 
course, governmental involvement, or electoral 
campaigning. Professors are numerous enough, 
and their resources of time and talent are 
sufficient, to constitute a significant political 
force. Ladd and Lipset are certainly right to 
take this potential into account when, in their 
last chapter, they discuss how professors, along 
with ideologically similar intellectuals outside 
the universities, may function as critics foster- 
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ing. social change. 
LEON D. EPSTEIN 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Politics of Housing in Older Urban Areas. 
Edited by Robert E. Mendelson and Michael 
A. Quinn. (New York: Praeger, 1976. Pp. 
xxii + 261. $20.00.) 


Mendelson and Quinn have put together a 
useful and instructive book of readings focusing 
loosely on the problems of housing in Amer- 
ica’s urban centers. Only recently have these 
problems been perceived as important and 
worthy of inclusion on the national policy 
agenda. Instead housing policy has focused on 
the need for either new construction or clear- 
ance (implying destruction) of existing neigh- 
borhoods. Robert Mendelson’s article, “The 
More We Build, the More We Waste: Housing in 
Older Urban Regions,” presents an excellent 
description and analysis of the consequences of 
the pursuit of these goals by federal housing 
programs. 

Two of the articles deserve particular atten- 
tion because of the contrast they provide to 
each other. Michael Quinn’s article, “Much 
Sound and Little Fury: The Place of Rhetoric 
in the Politics of Housing,” is counterposed to 
Brian Boyer’s “Bad Dreams in the Night: The 
American Housing Con Game,” a fine example 
of the genre Quinn criticizes. Quinn argues that 
the inflammatory rhetoric which characterizes 
housing policy debates acts to prevent incre- 
mental improvements in housing conditions, 
and that only through the accretion of these 
incremental improvements is real change possi- 
ble. Quinn writes that “rhetoric has an emo- 
tional logic that resists cold calculation and 
measured response. Confrontations in the hous- 
ing policy arena frequently assume the form of 
a morality play in which the forces of good and 
evil are locked in bitter struggles. ... In situa- 
tions of this sort, accommodation is very 
difficult because the moral principles projected 
by adversaries do not lend themselves to com- 
promise” (pp. 57—58). 

Quinn’s criticism of the politics of rhetoric is 
convincing, although his faith in the efficacy of 
incremental solutions is less so. The real cost of 
overblown rhetoric in housing is not the diffi- 
culty of achieving incremental change, but the 
failure to undertake the necessary analysis of 
the problems and their causes, a failure which 
leads to simplistic and inadequate solutions. 
Thus “we must do something about the housing 
crisis,’ the clarion call of concern, begs the 
question of exactly what the housing crisis is. Is 
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it a housing shortage (probably the most 
prevalent—and least defensible—view); is it the 
structural condition of the existing housing 
stock (which has improved steadily if not 
spectacularly, over the last several decades); or 
is it the cost of housing (the percentage of 
family income spent on shelter has been stead- 
ily increasing)? Or, perhaps the prime problem 
is the inequitable distribution of housing oppor- 
tunity by race or income class or the distribu- 
tion between central city, suburb, and rural 
area. 

The way in which one defines the housing 
problem ought to determine the kinds of 
programs designed to solve it; a program or set 
of programs may adequately solve one of these 
various interpretations of “‘the housing prob- 
lem,” while it may not improve—or may even 
adversely affect—one of the others. Conse- 
quently, our housing and policies are frequently 
vague, confusing, or even contradictory. Lack- 
ing clear and consistent goals and objectives, it 
is difficult even to judge whether the programs 
have been successful. 

Boyer’s article represents an excellent exam- 
ple of the pitfalls of rhetoric in housing. The 
housing problem exists, he argues, because 
there is a conspiracy being conducted by evil 
men who act against the public good. As Boyer 
describes it, “I finally became aroused enough 
to write a book entitled Cities Destroyed for 
Cash, which describes in grim detail the largest, 
most profitable criminal conspiracy in Ameri- 
can history. How did the scandal get started? 
Quite simply, our elected representatives were 
duped by the powerful Washington housing 
lobby that is headed by the guys in the home 
loan business;... the housing boys sat down 
together, carved the turf, and emerged with a 
set of programs that would make them all filthy 
rich. ... The vultures feast on the innocent and 
poor while lawmakers sleep” (pp. 76—77). 

The analysis purges the soul, inflames the 
heart, and numbs the brain. It is not, of course, 
untrue nor is it particularly surprising that 
government housing policy provides substantial 
benefits to those in the housing industry. 
Government policy works through the private 
market, attempting to serve public purposes 
through structuring incentives which will en- 
courage private entities to work in the public 
interest. Rather than a hidden conspiracy this 
represents a conscious public policy decision. 
However, merely ridding current public policy 
of the opprobrium of a criminal conspiracy 
does not make it successful. Pursuing the public 
interest through structuring incentives in pri- 
vate markets will succeed only if (1) there 
exists a clear conception of the objectives to be 
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pursued, and (2) the structure of the private 
markets and the likely behavioral effects of 
restructuring incentives are well understood. 
Neither of these conditions presently exists. 

Reading Charles Liebert’s “The Role of the 
Middleman in the Housing Market” in conjunc- 
tion with Boyer’s attack on housing middlemen 
is instructive. Liebert’s article is a fascinating 
description of his own role in housing develop- 
ment and management over a 25-year period. 
He directly confronts Boyer’s thesis, observing 
“much undeserved blame has been heaped on 
middlemen. After all, they don’t devise pro- 
grams, but operate squarely within the system 
created and established by others. Once limits 
of the game are set, the competent intermedi- 
ary is opportunistic and enterprising in achiev- 
ing maximum rewards” (p. 119). Liebert’s 
article also offers eloquent testimony to the 
difficulty inherent in attempting to pursue 
public objectives through structuring incentives 
in the private market. He ends his essay by 
noting, “I have learned that it is much easier to 
provide housing for the wealthy than it is for 
the poor” (p. 119). Unfortunately this succinct 
conclusion is also probably the most apt sum- 
mation of several decades of federal housing 
policy. 

HAROLD WOLMAN 


Legislative Assistant to 
Senator Adlai E. Stevenson 


Leadership and Change: The New Politics and 
the American Electorate. By Warren E. 
Miller and Teresa E. Levitin. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Winthrop, 1976. Pp. xviii + 267. 
$10.00, cloth. $6.95, paper.) 


Everybody’s doing it. This is the fourth 
major study of American voting behavior to 
appear in the last two years. Like the others— 
by Asher, by Nie, Verba, and Petrocik, and by 
myself—it constitutes an extensive revision or 
reversal of the findings of the classic work in 
the field, The American Voter. 

All of these recent works rely on the 
impressive data base of the Center for Political 
Studies, headed by Miller himself. Given the 
same data, it is a conforting testament to the 
intellectual integrity of the subfield that the 
various authors come to similar conclusions. 
There is now general agreement that issue 
preferences have become a vital influence on 
electoral choices, and that party identification 
is no longer immutable, unreasoning, or fully 
satisfactory as an explanatory variable. More 
recent researchers now emphasize the variabil- 
ity in the vote and its dependence on particular 
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events, candidates, and other political stimuli. 

Miller and Levitin share in this consensus, 
but they have a unique perspective and make 
distinct contributions. Their book begins with a 
clear and brief review of the previous literature 
and methodology in the field, which should 
become the basic introduction to all courses on 
voting behavior. Their own temporal focus is on 
the most recent elections of 1970, 1972, and 
1974, Their research focus is on the issues 
collectively known as “the new politics,’ or 
more specifically, attitudes toward four new 
political objects: the counterculture, political 
protest, law and order, and agents of social 
control (the military, police, and whites). 

Using 1970 attitudes, Miller and Levitin 
combine responses to define two polar groups. 
The Silent Minority (not Majority) rejects the 
counterculture and political protest, while fa- 
voring law and order and social control. New 
Liberals have precisely the opposite combina- 
tion of opinions. Most respondents, holding 
mixed attitudes, are collapsed into a largely 
undifferentiated Center. Placement in these 
groups is independent of party identification, 
but is significantly related to attitudes on 
specific issues such as Vietnam and race, to 
ideological self-identification, and to some dem- 
ographic factors such as youth, education, and 
urban residence. 

A number of surprising conclusions result. 
Contrary to popular journalism, the Silent 
Minority declined, from 17 percent of the total 
electorate in 1970 to 7 percent in 1972, while 
the New Liberals grew from 14 to 25 percent, 
making a Democratic victory conceivable. Con- 
trary to the explanations of radicals, Nixon’s 
election resulted not from the reactionary 
character of the American public, but from the 
weaknesses of his opponent: “McGovern lost, 
and lost as decisively as he did, primarily 
because he was unable to transform potential 
support into actual support, not because the 
potential was lacking” (p. 122). The South 
Dakotan generally failed even among his natural 
constituents, the New Liberals, beyond those 
votes which can be explained on the basis of 
partisanship alone. He was catastrophically re- 
jected among those in the Center and Silent 
Minority. Using varieties of new analytic tech- 
niques to ascertain the normal vote, voter- 
candidate proximities, issue preferences, and 
candidate evaluations, Miller and Levitin repeti- 
tiously heap scholarly opprobrium on the Dem- 
ocratic candidate. 

Leadership and Change is impressive for its 
variety of methods, its attention to the elec- 
toral context, and its consideration of alterna- 
tive explanations of voting behavior. There are 
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a number of problems. Some are minor, such as 
the inadequate editing which results in the 
mislabeling of an important table (p. 142) or 
discrepancies between the text and table figures 
.(p. 86). Some are questions of interpretation. 
Miller and Levitin see New Politics sentiments 
as the basis of a new ideological division and 
possible party realignment in the nation. Yet 
their own calculations show that the only issues 
which are related to ideology in all age groups 
are economic and welfare questions, such as 
those emphasized in the 1976 contest between 
Carter and Ford. „This volume may therefore 
only be a period piece, describing a brief 
interlude in American politics in which atten- 
tion was diverted to passing issues of the 
legalization of marijuana or campus protest. 

The most important question is the basic 
methodology. The polar groups are defined by 
dichotomizing each of the four sets of atti- 
tudes. On some of these questions, however, 
opinion in 1970 was so skewed that the 
bifurcating points were unrelated to political 
reality. Thus, respondents who “rated” the 
counterculture higher than 10 on a 100-point 
thermometer were considered relatively favor- 
able to marijuana users, rock music celebrants, 
and radicals. Statistically, one can do anything, 
of course, but a rating of, say, 25 hardly 
indicates acceptance of the counterculture. 
Such extreme distributions of attitudes may 
explain, and undermine, the substantive conclu- 
sions. The decline in the Silent Minority may 
well result from a change in attitudes no more 
substantively significant than that from ex- 
treme hatred to controlled hatred. Similarly, 
McGovern’s failure to win his “natural constitu- 
ency” is not so surprising when that constitu- 
tuency is operationally defined as including 
persons very cool to the attitudes with which 
he was identified. 

The authors’ conclusions about trends and 
influences are still probably valid and are 
well-defended, but the specific results must 
therefore be treated with caution. However, 
their conclusion, the need for creative political 
leadership to bring public awareness of issues, 
deserves underlining. Their emphasis on this 
need brings Miller and Levitin credit as they 
join the scholarly tradition of V. O. Key and his 
defense of “the responsible electorate.” 


GERALD M. POMPER 
Rutgers University 


The American Political Science Review 


Vol. 72 


Pragmatic Illusions: The Presidential Politics of 
John F. Kennedy. By Bruce Miroff. (New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1976. 
Pp. xvii + 334. $9.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


It is now fashionable to point out that John 
F. Kennedy was a cold warrior in foreign affairs 
and a cautious, pragmatic liberal in domestic 
matters. So were most liberals at that time. 
Bruce Miroff has written a political profile of 
Kennedy and his administration to prove the 
point that the ‘“‘progressive’? American presi- 
dency is inherently a conservative force which 
must necessarily act to support “corporate 
capitalism” at home and “global capitalism” 
abroad. Miroff asserts that revisionist political 
scientists’ writing about the presidency which 
has sought to reduce idealization of the office is 
in fact “‘soft at the core” (p. xiii). This is 
because the blame for recent tragedies has been 
directed towards personalities or organization 
of the presidency. The revisionists still idealize 
the possibilities of a progressive presidency and 
assume that the presidential fall from grace is 
reversible. They want the president to be the 
source of progressive change in the American 
system. 

Miroff rejects this benign vision. Revisionists 
among presidential scholars have attacked John- 
son and Nixon but have not been sensitive to 
Kennedy’s deep flaws. Miroff thinks this is so 
because revisionist scholars are “liberals” who 
are not fully aware of the deficiencies of their 
own tradition. The purpose of the book is to 
take the Kennedy administration to task as a 
typical example of American liberalism in 
practice. Miroff wishes to show us just how 
illiberal American liberalism really is. 

Miroff is not quite fair to the revisionist 
scholars. Most, such as Barber, Schlesinger, and 
Cronin, have been concerned about abuses of 
presidential character and power. They have 
accepted liberalism as a context within which 
presidential leadership must work. Miroff is not 
really concerned with abuses of character and 
power, but with the underlying weaknesses of 
liberal ideology. His general thesis is that the 
progressive myth of American history is untrue. 
Liberal presidents do not improve social condi- 
tions; the Fair Deal, the New Frontier and the 
Great Society were essentially fraudulent. In 
contrast to timidity at home, liberal presidents 
are bellicose abroad, because the “liberal” task 
of defending freedom against communism re- 
quires the use of American national power in 
defense of corporate capitalism and reactionary 
foreign governments. The scope for activism in 
foreign affairs, however, is much greater than it 
is in domestic policy. 
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Kennedy’s career is taken as an illustration 
of this thesis. The seeds of administration 
foreign policy could be found in liberal political 
rhetoric in the late 1950s and in the Kennedy 
1960 campaign. In 1960 Kennedy picked up 
the cry of Maxwell Taylor and others about the 
need for the United States to be able to wage a 
limited war. This was used as a partisan 
argument against the Eisenhower-Dulles policy 
of massive retaliation which sought to reduce 
defense costs and limit the development of a 
conventional army. The argument of the need 
for a limited war capability was later joined by 
the Kennedy administration with a concern 
about the Soviet threat to wage wars of 
national liberation and the result was the 
American intervention in Vietnam. Miroff doc- 
uments Kennedy’s obsession with crisis and 
charges that in fact the new president intensi- 
fied the cold war and misinterpreted Soviet 
actions by creating a crisis in Berlin out of 
proportion to the problem and then by treating 
the Cuban missile conflict as a nuclear crisis, 
when in fact it might have been handled by 
political means. 

The author finds a shallow liberalism be- 
neath the aspirations of the Alliance for Pro- 
gress and the American hope that the Diem 
regime in Vietnam could be transformed into a 
constructive democracy. This liberal naiveté 
was in both cases joined to American power, 
both financial and military. And in time the 
power overwhelmed the hope. 

There are at least three possible explanations 
for these patterns of belief and behavior. Miroff 
does not really analyze the possible strengths of 
each but simply lumps them together in a 
wholesale condemnation. He seems to think 
that Kennedy’s personality and obsession with 
crisis explains something. He also implies that 
popular presidential politics constrains what 
presidents can do, as in the missile crisis. And 
then of course there is the question of the 
combination of idealism and power in Ameri- 
can liberalism which, when joined with great 
energy, can be destructive. However, the author 
does not really give us the theory of American 
liberalism which can unite all these things. They 
are simply jumbled together. 

Miroff brings the same kind of indictment to 
bear in domestic policy. He has kind words for 
Kennedy and the president’s acceptance of the 
doctrines of Keynes. But then he finds that 
New Frontier economic policies favored “‘oligo- 
poly” in that Kennedy and Walter Heller 
attempted to make a corporate economy work 
better and failed to cope with the poor and 
others denied the fruits of that economy. This 
is criticizing the leopard for his spots because 
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Keynesian economic theory is designed to make 
a corporate economy work better. However, 
Miroff simply leaves it there, as if somehow 
adherence to capitalism crippled American 
presidents. This may be the case, but there are 
other constraints on dealing effectively with the 
problems of poverty and unjust distribution of 
income. There are constraints in American 
politics arising from the work ethic and the 
dominance of a large middle-class population at 
the polls. There are constraints of knowledge 
about what to do and how to do it. Finally 
there is the absence of any viable model of 
democratic socialism or democratic planning. 
Even Western European socialist governments 
find themselves shoring up corporate capitalism 
in order to meet their own electoral promises. 
So in a sense what Miroff says is obvious and 
yet one is at a loss to think of an alternative. 

Miroff is on stronger ground in his criticism 
of Kennedy’s hesitancy to leap into the breach 
on civil rights. Clearly there was a lack of 
presidential interest in the matter until his hand 
was forced by the Birmingham disorders of 
1963. The author makes clear that the civil 
rights movement created a tension between the 
politics of bargaining and control which presi- 
dents favor and mass movements which bring a 
moral intensity to politics which upset the 
applecart of presidential coalition politics. 
Lyndon Johnson was to suffer from this ten- 
sion much more than Kennedy, of course. This 
is a valid criticism of liberalism, but Miroff does 
not develop it. Contemporary liberalism has 
become, in Lowi’s phrase, “interest group 
liberalism” in that diverse organized groups 
have become much stronger than any mythical 
public. And the Great Society has become 
something of a “‘social porkbarrel.”’ This is due 
to popular politics, not the influence of cor- 
porate capitalism. But Miroff does not see this 
because, again, he is seeking economic rather 
than cultural and political causes of the de- 
ficiencies of liberalism. 


This book is a polemic. It is cast as historical 
analysis, but the historical narratives are selec- 
tive rather than definitive. One has the uneasy 
feeling that the narrative is cast so as to make 
the author’s point without alternative interpre- 
tations. I have no quarrel with the specific 
interpretations of events; one’s general feeling 
about the book will depend upon how one feels 
about American liberalism. If you agree with 
the author that liberalism is inherently timid 
and constrained by capitalist culture and that 
there is no possibility for an achievement of 
social justice within the liberal capitalist frame- 
work, then you will like the book. If you think 
it possible to make progress through democratic 
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politics and progressive reform, then you will 
find the book unsatisfying. Miroff has not quite 
got it right because he is too intent upon 
attributing problems to the structure of capital- 
ist society. Progressive presidencies in fact do 
make advances for broad reaches of the popula- 
tion. But there is always someone left out; that 
may be inherent in the nature of liberal, 
pluralist politics. 

Miroff never separates John F. Kennedy 
from the progressive presidency and therefore 
the book lacks historical perspective. We are 
never clear whether Kennedy’s limitations are 
those of the presidency or whether in fact there 
is greater scope for action. Neither Roosevelt 
nor Johnson is dealt with to any extent and 
there is no discussion of possible effects of the 
Vietnamese war and the impact of the Great 
Society’s failures on the liberalism of the 
future. To some extent Miroff is attacking a 
straw man. He argues that the belief that a 
“good”? president is sufficient to solve our 
problems is naive. I agree, but I am not sure 
that too many people have ever believed that. 


We know that progressive presidencies depend 
upon progressive politics; if the nation is not 
capable of progressive politics, then we will not 
have progressive, effective presidents. Miroff 
does not talk enough about the political roots 
of presidential action, again because he is 
skittering on the edge of economic determin- 
ism. - 

The book is refreshing in its stubborn refusal 
to idealize John F. Kennedy. It is time that 
JFK took his licks along with Johnson and 
Nixon. The romantic adulation of Kennedy by 
so many intellectuals is a bit fraudulent; he was 
in fact more puff and bluster than genuine 
hero. One might say that my criticism of the 
book is polemical, simply a projection of my 
own values and biases. I hope that this is not 
the case. My primary criticism is that the 
critique of liberalism is too shallow; it does not 
explore the cultural and political deficiencies of 
liberal politics. The author resorts too easily to 
slogans about shoring up corporate capitalism, 
which may be an illustration of the weaknesses 
of American radical thought. Like the liberal- 
ism it condemns, it is more bluster and bark 
than bite because it is essentially a variation of 
the liberal reform it deplores. 


ERWIN C. HARGROVE 
Fanderbilt University 


The American Political Science Review 
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The Changing American Voter. By Norman Nie, 
Sidney Verba, and John R. Petrocik, (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1976. Pp. xx + 399. $15.00, cloth; $5.95, 
paper.) 


Is this book a signal contribution to our 
understanding of voting? I think so. Is it, as the 
publishers claim, “the new bible of voting 
behavior?” I think not. What we have here is a 
carefully crafted analysis of trends in citizens’ 
attitudes and behavior. Most of the data have 
been drawn from the surveys conducted by the 
Survey Research Center and Center for Political 
Studies at the University of Michigan. The book 
is an elegant demonstration of what can be 
done with secondary analysis as well as an 
abundant record of citizen thought and activity 
in recent years. As such, it is likely to be 
frequently consulted as an authoritative refer- 
ence. 

Some of the chapters are particularly il- 
luminating. One of the best is Kristi Andersen’s 
reconstruction of the support brought to the 
Democratic party by the New Deal where 
exceedingly fragile data—a retrospective ques- 
tion on whether a respondent ever identified 
with the other party and a question on the first 
presidential candidate for whom the respondent 
voted—have been used with great imagination, 
and the estimates of party identification per- 
form tolerably well when tested for validity. 
This reconstruction allows Ms. Andersen to 
reject a conversion hypothesis in favor of an 
explanation that potential Democrats were mo- 
bilzed by the New Deal, thus producing the 
Roosevelt majority. 

Another very interesting analysis involves a 
careful tracking of changes in partisanship and 
policy preference on the part of racial, re- 
ligious, and geographic groupings. While it 
could be said that the electorate as a whole was 
more independent and less centrist in 1972 
than in 1952, this statement holds for only one 
of the eight groupings investigated—high-status 
northern WASPs. Catholics have become a bit 
more independent, but a bit more centrist; 
blacks have become even more Democratic and 
liberal; white Southerners have become much 
less Democratic and distinctly more conserva- 
tive; and so on. This analysis shows that the 
electorate is indeed a mosaic. 

Still another informative analysis was a 
decomposition of partisan and issue motiva- 
tions. This yielded estimates of the explained 
variance that could be attributed uniquely to 
party, uniquely to attitudes on issues, and 
shared between both of these voting motiva- 
tions. It is not news that party is now less 
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important and issues more important, but the 
extent of the change is striking. 

Now if the book does all this—and more— 
why should I have reservations? First, there is 
the general theme that The American Voter 
misunderstood the nature of voting because it 
rested so heavily on a single election. “A 
primary virtue of measurements extended over 
a series of elections is that they throw light on 
the problem of change. So long as the earliest 
voting studies were confined to cross-sectional 
relations, they could deal only very inadequate- 
ly with changes superimposed on those relation- 
ships or with changes in the relationships 
themselves. ... I have often wondered whether 
the static ... determinism of [earlier work] 
would have emerged from a campaign in which 
the tides of short-term change were more nearly 
at flood.” This is a sensible thesis, but if the 
reader has a sense of déja vu, no wonder. The 
quoted words were written by Donald Stokes in 
1965, a full decade before the present authors 
did their work. I agree with much of what is 
said in The Changing American Voter, but I 
would have been happier if the phrase ‘‘as has 
been well known for several years. . .” had been 
frequently used. 

A second thesis is that elections should be 
understood as interactions between the voters 
and the parties, with voters responding to issues 
as the issues are structured for them by the 
parties and candidates. I certainly agree with 
this argument, but let us have the analysis of 
party activity that should go with it. We are 
given exhaustive analyses of the electorate, but 
on the party side the book has little more than 
unsupported assertions about what the parties 
have and have not been doing—for example, on 
page 356: “There must be some set of political 
structures to provide issue choices and to 
convert the votes of citizens into a government. 
The American parties never did this very 
effectively.” 

Then there are some matters of measure- 
ment. When I first got the book, I turned at 
once to the chapter on levels of conceptualiza- 
tion. Alas, the levels of conceptualization 
analysis had not been replicated. Instead of 
coding the protocols on the basis of cognitive 
content, pseudo-categories had been created 
from the master code. Since this procedure 
simply identifies the topics mentioned, but not 
what the respondents have said about the 
topics, it does not allow inferences about 
cognitive richness that are essential to reproduc- 
ing the levels of conceptualization. 

The authors also chose to interpret issue 
voting largely on the basis of precoded ques- 
tions. Only nine pages—among the most in- 
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teresting in the book—are devoted to the more 
complex analysis that is possible with open- 
ended questions. The correlations between issue 
evaluations and vote show issues to have been 
quite important in the 1950s, as did the 
regression coefficients reported in the 1958 
article by Stokes, Campbell, and Miller. Most of 
the issue voting analysis, though, rests on the 
precoded questions. Once Nie, Verba, and 
Petrocik report the open-ended results, they do 
not return to them. 

A substantial portion of the reported in- 
crease in issue consistency between 1960 and 
1964 can be attributed to the items being 
analyzed. Nine of the ten pairs of issues 
concerned either civil rights or the power of the 
federal government—issues clearly more central 
to the 1964 than to the 1960 campaign. And a 
question about the increasingly hot war in 
Vietnam was substituted for an antiseptic item 
about having troops stationed overseas. The 
implication is that there has been a general 
increase in issue consistency. If, however, one 
looks at the three non-civil-rights domestic 
issues that were asked about in both 1960 and 
1964, the average correlation (Pearson’s r from 
the Handbook of Political Attitudes) drops 
from .45 to .32, and the average correlation 
between the three non-Vietnam international 
issues shifts only from .18 in 1960 to .20 in 
1964. 

Question format also affects issue con- 
sistency. In 1964, the SRC began using double 
stimulus items (e.g., “In general, some people - 
feel that the government in Washington should 
see to it that every person has a job and a good 
standard of living. Others think that the govern- 
ment should let each person get ahead on his 
own”) that imply an underlying scale. What 
happens if one uses single stimulus items (e.g., 
“The country needs more jobs and better 
wages”) such as those employed in the 1968 
Comparative State Election Project and the 
1972 national study directed by Richard Hof- 
stetter at Ohio State? Gamma between the 
double stimulus integration and welfare items 
was .49 in 1968; between the single stimulus 
integration and welfare items it was only .01. 
The difference is not always this dramatic, and 
it is not always lower for the single stimulus 
items. But the average gamma between issue 
areas was .10 for single stimulus items for 1972. 
The average gamma reported by Nie for all 
domestic items (except government size) in 
1972 is .49. When the differences are of this 
magnitude, it just won’t do to dismiss them by 
saying that we all know there is a lot of 
consistency out there. It may be that much of 
the issue consistency reported in The Changing 
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American Voter is artifactual. 

Now, why not concede the authors the right 
to choose any indicators they wished? Because 
in each of these cases, choice of the alternate 
measure would have led to substantive results 
opposed to theses maintained in the book. An 
analysis of levels of conceptualization based on 
the protocols shows modest cognitive changes. 
Ideologues increase from 3 percent in 1956 to 6 
percent in 1968, and most of the other change 
is the minimum possible move from group 
benefits to near ideologue. Use of the open- 
ended data as the measure of issue voting shows 
correlations of .63, .58, .60, .64, .66, and .60 in 
successive elections. Use of other issues, or of 
single stimulus items, produces much lower 
levels of issue consistency. 

Since rival analyses can be constructed, it 
would have been nice to have seen a direct 
confrontation between them. Is it really the 
case that the war in Korea and the activities of 
Joseph McCarthy did not stir political passions 
while the war in Vietnam and the activities of 
Eugene McCarthy did? Or did the precoded 
questions used during the 1950s somehow fail 
to tap the political passions of that time? If this 
dilemma had been faced squarely, the authors 
would have had a challenge worthy of their 
formidable intellectual skills. 

Withal, this is a reputation-making book. 
The senior authors, of course, have no need of 
this. They are already well established. But The 
Changing American Voter should add luster to 
the names of Kristi Andersen and John Petrocik 
who are responsible for some of its most 
original contributions. 


JOHN H. KESSEL 
Ohio State University 


The Unseeing Eye: The Myth of Television 
Power in National Elections. By Thomas E. 
Patterson and Robert D. McClure. (New 
York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1976. Pp. 218. 
$7.95.) 


In The Unseeing Eye one finds a sound and 
sensible analysis of the impact of television in 
the 1972 presidential election. One also finds a 
book written to be read with enjoyment. Yet 
the first comment generally heard about The 
Unseeing Eye, among political scientists at any 
rate, is that the book is pretentious. That 
charge stems directly from an unfortunate 
opening page, which says, among other things, 
that “before this book, no major study had 
systematically examined television’s influence.” 
It goes on, quite unabashedly, to claim that 
“this book provides what has been missing. It 
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offers the first accurate, detailed information 
about many aspects of politics that have been 
hotly debated for the last decade or so” (p. 11). 

In fact, The Unseeing Eye is an important 
document and one of the first attempts by 
political scientists to return to an area that our 
profession too quickly and too totally aban- 
doned to the sociologists back in the fifties. But 
The Unseeing Eye is not the first attempt. to 
study political television nor is it the only 
attempt in the field. 

As one who has tried hard to get political 
science into media research, I understand why 
McClure and Patterson felt the need to exag- 
gerate their seminality. And on balance, I do 
regard knowledge of The Unseeing Eye as a 
necessary condition for any political scientist 
who wants to speak knowingly about the 
content and impact of television journalism in 
presidential elections. But knowledge of the 
book is not, as the opening page implies, a 
sufficient condition. 

Happily, McClure and Patterson chose to 
collect two types of data~content and survey. 
The content analysis divides itself into two 
parts. The first part includes “every political 
news report telecast by ABC, NBC and CBS” 
during the last seven weeks of the 1972 
campaign [italics are theirs]; the second part 
includes “every televised political commercial 
shown by the candidates during the .. . general 
campaign [italics are again theirs] .” 

The survey, conducted in a single middle- 
sized, midwestern town, was an intensive panel 
study. The overall design produces near nostal- 
gic recollections of the classic studies of Erie 
County, Ohio and Elmira, New York—studies 
with which all media students are probably 
more than familiar. The 731 respondents from 
the original wave, conducted in September 
1972, were contacted at least three separate 
times during the Nixon-McGovern campaign. A 
large percentage were reached in the fourth 
wave as well, immediately following the elec- 
tion. 

The two sets of data collected for The 
Unseeing Eye were quite essential in making the 
kind of case the authors wanted to make. We 
need more media research that measures both 
the message and response. Unfortunately this 
research did not always link the variations in 
content to variations in behavior as well as one 
might like. For example, were NBC viewers 
different from CBS viewers in any way that 
reflects variations in network content? Still, the 
data which the authors chose to display—and to 
display clearly—strongly support the three 
major and unusually controversial conclusions 
contained in the book: (1) Network news 
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programs have virtually no influence on the 
public’s view of candidates or issues; (2) Cam- 
paign spots on TV have nowhere near enough 
power to change a voter’s mind about a 
candidate; (3) Political spots on TV, despite 
their inability to move voters from one candi- 
date to another, convey more information 
about issues or candidates than do network 
news programs—five times as much, according 
to this study! 

Recurring conspicuously throughout the 
book are two sub-themes. First is the belief that 
newspapers are “‘better’” sources of news and 
have more impact than television news. Second 
is the notion that the public learns nothing at 
all from television news and that even popularly 
held images of candidates are not fostered by 
television journalism. According to the data, 
the issues which the networks stress are not the 
public issues of the moment—because there are 
no issues on TV news—only hoopla. Television 
news leads us nowhere politically because, 
according to McClure and Patterson, television 
says nothing much at all. 

The book reads as an indictment of all three 
networks far more than of the media con- 
sultants who peddle the notion of omnipotent 
television or of the public who watches. In fact, 
in an indirect way the public becomes the hero 
of the book. The voters come away looking 
very much like rational beings, generally recog- 
nizing nonsense or chicanery when they see it. 

Unlike most quantitative studies in political 
science this one not only offers findings, it 
offers lessons. The last chapter tells the net- 
works they can and should grow up and provide 
information instead of inane campaign diaries. 
It also tells candidates that they can and should 
try “information persuasion” in winning 
votes—because image persuasion is a bust. 

The Unseeing Eye transcends social science 
and becomes a public service, of sorts. Scholars 
and lay people have been needing a clearly 
expressed, data-rich book to counter the out- 
rageous claims, generally made by media con- 
sultants, about the magic of television. After 
reading this book, if there is anything less 
believable than a TV spot which professes the 
omnipotence of the candidate, it has to be the 
spot producer who professes the omnipotence 
of his or her spots. 

But there are some problems with The 
Unseeing Eye that should not go unseen. Even 
if we ignore the sad problem of a near 50 
percent refusal rate in wave one, the study still 
lacks representativeness. The research is limited 
not only to one city, it was also limited to 
seven weeks—the final seven weeks of the 
campaign. We should be far more willing to 
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accept the representativeness of the respon- 
dents in one “representative” town than the 
representativeness of this limited and extraor- 
dinary time period. It is, of course, interesting 
to learn that in September 1972 those who 
followed the campaign on television held al- 
most identical images of McGovern as those 
who followed in print. But by September 1972 
we had heard the $1000 plan and we had 
witnessed the Eagleton fiasco. In all probabili- 
ty, by September, candidate images were al- 
ready deep in the public psyche. By wave one 
voters had made up their minds—1,000 percent, 
so to speak, about Nixon and McGovern. 

Now that the 1976 election has passed, it 
seems especially difficult to accept the premise 
that television news does not foster images of 
new candidates. One would have had to have 
started at least 52 weeks before the balloting to 
persuade us that Carter’s image was not a TV 
phenomenon in 1976. 

There is a second major problem that fol- 
lows from the total certitude with which so 
many of the conclusions in this book have been 
penned. By demonstrating that television news 
and television spots did not shift images, affect 
voters or alter information levels very much, 
one does not prove—as the book might have us 
believe—that television power is a myth. Politics 
is much more than electoral choice; my own 
research suggests that television affects institu- 
tions and ethos more than it affects popular 
vote in the waning days of an election. 

Also, in light of Campaign °76, I think we 
can justifiably argue that television’s impact 
cannot always be validly assessed by focusing 
on variations in exposure to TV and print. The 
effect of the Ford-Carter debates may be the 
same whether one watches, listens or reads 
them, but that does not deny a TV effect. 
Immediately following the second debate—the 
Polish liberation debate—Carter was a meager 4 
percent ahead of Ford in public perception as 
to who won. After one week of TV news Carter 
was 23 points ahead. 

One should accept The Unseeing Eye as a 
serious and successful effort to evaluate the 
potency (or impotency) of television in a 
presidential, general election. But one should 
not forget that politics goes on both before and 
after elections, and that it may be those 201 
weeks of non-campaigning every four years 
where television news does its thing—and ours. 


MICHAEL J. ROBINSON 
Catholic University of America 
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Cases in American Politics. Edited by Robert L. 
Peabody. (New York: Praeger, 1976. Pp. v + 
205. $10.00, cloth. $3.95, paper.) 


This volume is exactly what it was intended 
to be—a supplementary reader for an American 
government course, which includes five excel- 
lent case studies dealing with issues of signifi- 
cance in a thoughtful, analytical manner. The 
essays are well written and even though the 
headings are traditional (Congress, the Presi- 
dency, the Judiciary, Political Parties, Groups) 
each essay raises questions which transcend 
easy compartmentalization. 

In their essay on Congress, Richard P. 
Nathan and Susannah E. Calkins tell “The 
Story of Revenue Sharing” from its historical 
precedents through the Heller-Pechman Plan to 
the four sessions of Congress required to enact 
the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 
1972. The essay dramatically traces the growth 
of interest group activities by the organizations 
representing hard-pressed mayors and governors 
until an unusual coalition of Northern Demo- 
crats and Republicans succeeded in enacting the 
measure. Each group saw the proposal dif- 
ferently and, as the essay demonstrates, the 
more nonincremental the proposal, the easier it 
was to broaden the base of the coalition. Two 
procedural problems are handled especially 
well: the battle for a closed rule (p. 37) and the 
conference committee compromise over the 
formula for the distribution of funds (p. 41). 
The struggle over the rule involved attempts by 
liberals to tie revenue sharing to tax reform and 
the desire of the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to have the bill returned to his 
committee. The closed rule won 8 to 7. Any 
alternative rule would have led to chaos. The 
House and Senate formulae had different con- 
sequences for each state. The brilliant compro- 
mise allowed each state to use the formula that 
gave it the greatest amount of funding but then 
reduced each state’s total proportionately to 
stay within the appropriation. 


This story is so well told that one only 
regrets that the authors did not touch on any of 
the policy questions that were generated by 
several years’ experience with revenue sharing. 
Perhaps this is the lament which must follow 
any worthwhile case study. 

The presidency essay unravels the complex 
details of one of the major executive-legislative 
confrontations of the decade. In “‘Impound- 
ment of Clean Water Funds: The Limits of 
Discretion,” Louis Fisher traces the legislative 
history of the Clean Water Act of 1972, the 
Nixon veto, the override, the impoundment of 
$9 billion, and the unanimous opinion of the 
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Supreme Court that the administration had 
acted illegally, noting that, even while losing, 
the administration had delayed a vital program 
for 27 months. Throughout American history 
there have been presidential impoundments, 
though most of them involved weapons systems 
and military spending. Fisher notes that the 
unique feature of Nixon’s impoundments was 
his insistent attempt to create a cannonlike 
item veto power. In the instant case, Nixon 
simply asserted that the Congress has been 
unwilling to fight inflation, thus substituting an 
executive for a legislative policy judgment. 
While many members of Congress were hopeful 
that the courts would solve the impoundment 
crisis, the judicial insistence on treating each of 
some 30 cases as a problem of statutory 
interpretation meant that the Congress had to 
enact legislation which outlined a precise pro- 
cedure for retaining control over the appropria- 
tions process—thus the Budget Control and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. The Fisher 
essay notes that the price of abuse of executive 
discretion is tight language. He might also have 
noted the expanded use of statutes with legisla- 
tive or committee veto powers, i.e., laws that 
prevent certain presidential actions without 
approval by both Houses, a single chamber, or a 
specific committee. A National Journal survey 
in 1975 counted 126 such laws, 47 since 1970. 
Was it only yesterday that the authors of the 
textbook presidency were warning us of con- 
gressional parochialism and glancing enviously 
at the item veto power enjoyed by so many 
governors? 

Richard E. Johnston’s contribution on the 
judiciary is “Supreme Court Voting Behavior: 
A Comparison of the Warren and Burger 
Courts.” The essay is an excellent introduction 
to the workings of the Court and to the 
historical development of statistical analyses of 
judicial voting behavior, indicating how dif- 
ferent methodologies have frequently produced 
varying conclusions. In his own analysis of 21 
judges over 21 years, Johnston concludes after 
exhaustive research that, with few exceptions, 
justices who were Democrats were more sympa- 
thetic to the claims of labor and “the economic 
little man” while justices with prior service as 
federal prosecutors or federal judges were less 
likely to vote affirmatively in civil rights cases. 
As a how-to for presidents seeking to fill 
vacancies on the Court it is a thought-provoking 
study, yet the methodology tends to fuzz the 
complexity of individual cases. For example, if 
the Burger Court allows an inspector to enter 
the premises of a company to check for 
emission of pollutants without a warrant, does 
that necessarily mean that it is more conserva- 
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tive than the Warren Court, which refused to 
give health inspectors that right (p. 98)? Fur- 
thermore, it is a method that may pay insuf- 
ficient regard to time as a factor. If the Court 
deals with issues of criminal law when there is 
extraordinary public concern with safety in the 
streets, is it not at least arguable that it might 
be dealing with the rights of defendants in the 
same way that an earlier Court might have in 
the same circumstances? 

William J. Crotty’s “Anatomy of a Chal- 
lenge: The Chicago Delegation to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention” is the essay on 
parties. It is a chilling chronology of Daley 
versus the reformers in 1972 with the author 
finding enough guilt to be distributed in nearly 
equal amounts to both sides. Mayor Daley’s 
forces may have pretended that the National 
Committee did not exist, but the high-handed 
manner by which mathematical quotas were 
established as a party policy—a point only 
touched on here—was equally depressing. The 
victorious struggle to replace the Daley delega- 
tion is exceedingly well described, but will do 
little to encourage students to volunteer their 
services to a county chairman or to those who 
celebrate purity. 

The essay on groups is “The Energy Issue: 
Oil and the Emergency Energy Act of 
1973—74” by Harmon Zeigler and Joseph S. 
Olexa. Presumably an analysis of the oil lobby, 
the essay is also a first-rate case study of the 
legislative process on a complex issue where 
dozens of members of Congress were genuinely 
confused. A bill finally emerged, was vetoed, 
and the attempt to override failed. Among the 
issues were an excess profits tax, rationing, a 
provision to require the oil companies to 
disclose their reserves, price rollbacks, and, alas, 
a ban on busing. While the oil lobby is so 
unique that a case study may mislead students 
on how the more typical pressure groups 
function, the significance of oil justifies this 
study, especially at a time when the industry is 
advising the nation of its inability to get a fair 
hearing and when the Congress is still unable to 
formulate a comprehensive energy policy. 


SIDNEY WISE 
Franklin & Marshall College 


Supreme Court Decision Making. By David W. 
Rohde and Harold J. Spaeth. (San Francis- 
co: W. H. Freeman, 1976. Pp. 229. $11.95, 
cloth. $5.95, paper.) 


Because this book espouses a theory of 
decision making in the Supreme Court which is 
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the mirror image of the dominant behavioral 
model of judicial decision making, it should be 
read together with Glendon Schubert’s The 
Judicial Mind and its sequel The Judicial Mind 
Revisited. Like Schubert’s psychometric model, 
the Spaeth approach to decision making 
(Spaeth had the primary responsibility for the 
chapters which present the theoretical and 
methodological bases for the psychological 
model of decision making) is based upon a 
psychological model which uses statistical tech- 
niques to infer judicial attitudes from court 
decisions. For this reason the more traditional 
public law scholars may feel that the model 
fails to appreciate the uniqueness of courts and 
judges. This type of general criticism of the 
behavioral approach is too well known to be 
recapitulated here. 

In a reversal of the Schubert procedure, 
Spaeth finds the three basic dimensions of 
judicial values by first constructing a large 
number of homogeneous cumulative scales and 
then factor analyzing the resulting scale scores. 
Thus, the precise meanings of the values “free- 
dom,” “equality,” and “New Dealism” are 
permitted to emerge empirically from the data 
rather than being defined theoretically. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a strong relationship be- 
tween these three concepts and Schubert’s 
political and economic liberalism scales. In fact, 
both models produced nine theoretical and five 
empirical categories of judges because Schubert 
trichotomized his two major (correlated) at- 
titude scales and Spaeth dichotomized his three 
(uncorrelated) dimensions. 

One innovation touted in the book under 
review is the separation of cumulative scales 
into two types—attitude toward objects (AQ) 
and attitude toward the situation (AS)—in 
order to achieve greater precision. This type of 
precision, in turn, requires such a large number 
of cases that a computer is required to keep 
track of them. This feature of the model 
attracts press headlines such as this one printed 
in the Chicago Sun-Times of July 25, 1974, 
“Computer’s 8-0 Decision Upheld by High 
Court.” The Newsweek (August 12, 1974) 
caption, “The Court Handicappers,” is a more 
accurate description because the predictions of 
voting outcomes depend much more upon 
Spaeth’s knowledge of the Supreme Court than 
upon the cases or scales stored in computer 
memory banks. Spaeth (p. 148) admits as much 
when he says the major problem in prediction is 
judging the “‘extremeness” (voting split) of a 
case, which is “normally a matter of judgment 
rather than a statistical probability.” 

The Watergate Tapes and Detroit Cross- 
Busing cases were chosen as “good illustrations 
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of the process of predicting the Court’s deci- 
sions” (p. 151). Based upon a scale of 17 school 
desegregation decisions rendered by the Burger 
Court, the vote in the Detroit case “‘should have 
unanimously or nearly unanimously supported 
cross-district busing”? (p. 152). However, con- 
tending that “prediction ... is not so simple,” 
Spaeth decided to use the value “equality,” of 
which school desegregation is a constituent 
part, rather than the desegregation scale to 
forecast the outcome of the case. Why then 
bother to construct specific and homogeneous 
cumulative scales (AO and AS) if the larger, 
more comprehensive value dimensions can be 
used for prediction just as easily? What decision 
rule can be used to decide the conditions under 
which a specific scale rather than a value 
dimension should be used to forecast out- 
comes? This type of problem overshadows the 
related problem of coding inconsistencies 
caused, I believe, by the use of legal rather than 
psychological categories to classify cases. For 
example, it is not obvious why restrictive union 
activities should be AO in one scale (#79) and 
AS in another (#53). The distinction between 
AO and AS, though clear in Rokeach’s theory, 
is blurred in application to the Supreme Court. 

In the Watergate Tapes case, separation of 
powers—the chief argument of Nixon’s law- 
yers—was not a cumulatively scalable category. 
Rather than concede that the inadequate data 
base made the model inapplicable, Spaeth 
reverted to the legal tradition of precedent to 
find “two peripherally related decisions that 
bore on the issue of executive privilege.” This 
plus the knowledge that the Nixon appointees 
were conservative on criminal procedure gave 
Spaeth the confidence to correctly forecast the 
outcome. How is this procedure at all different 
from the process law professor Rodell went 
through to predict the outcome of Baker v. 
Carr? 

The alternative psychometric model pre- 
sented in this book is interesting in conception 
but poorly tested in practice. Spaeth’s (p. 91) 
claim to “employ cumulative scaling in a more 
rigorous fashion than is customary among 
researchers” is negated by the violation of his 
own nonrigorous standard for the improvement 
of the Coefficient of Reproducibility over 
Minimal Marginal Reproducibility in 34 scales. 
Moroever, what significance can be attributed 
to rigorous standards applied to scales com- 
posed of as little as two or three cases? (This 
criticism does not apply to Rohde (p. 192) who 
regarded 205 cases “unacceptable for scale 
analysis because they fell into issue areas made 
up of fewer than ten cases”). These “technical” 
flaws are extremely important because if ‘“‘or- 
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dinary” standards were applied, 43 percent of 
the scales upon which the model—and the three 
dimensions—is predicated would have to be 
discarded. 

In sum, this book is more of a challenge to 
Schubert’s Judicial Policy-Making for the un- 
dergraduate text market than it is to the 
psychometric model portrayed in The Judicial 
Mind. The description of the normative and 
structural context of Supreme Court decision 
making in the introductory chapters is pre- 
sented in the clear, crisp, and ordered manner 
of the lecture notes from which they were 
taken. Perhaps as an overcompensation for the 
brief treatment in competing texts, Rohde’s 
extended discussion of opinion assignment does 
add a dimension of intracourt politics not 
usually found in most texts on the Supreme 
Court. The comparative success of modern 
presidents in appointing justices of similar 
policy persuasion to the bench, the arguments 
surrounding the proposed sub-Supreme Court, 
and the process of forecasting Court decisions 
are examples of other topics that are likely to 
engage reader interest. 


VICTOR EUGENE FLANGO 
Northern Illinois University 


The Polaris System Development: Bureaucratic 
and Programmatic Success in Government. 
By Harvey M. Sapolsky. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1972. Pp. 261. 
$9.95.) 


The first sentence reads: “Government con- 
tinually fails us.” After briefly illustrating some 
of the many ways in which governmental 
agencies typically fail us, Sapolsky writes: “In 
this book, I am going to describe a government 
program which worked, a public bureaucracy 
which was successful. In doing so I will attempt 
to show what we can reasonably expect from 
government.” 

I begin by saying: Books continually fail us. 
Illustrations are scarcely necessary. But in this 
review I am going to describe a book which 
works, a political scientist who was successful. 
In doing so I will hope to stimulate others to 
read this book, to learn what we can reasonably 
expect from scholars. 

The first thing that can be said is that this 
book has already “‘stood the test of time’’—or, 
at least, more time than is usually required to 
make a book forgettable. The author’s research 
began in 1967. The first report, which was an 
earlier version of the book, began to circulate 
among interested scholars in the fall of 1969. 
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Although the book appeared in 1972, it re- 
mains the finest piece of professional scholar- 
ship of its kind that I have ever seen. 

What makes this book so exceptional? First, 
it begins with a clearly stated and important list 
of questions about an important subject: What 
are the conditions for “‘success” in the per- 
formance of a public agency? Second, without 
the usual methodological and theoretical scaf- 
folding that obscures the subject in so many 
books, this one moves swiftly and surely into 
the subject. The hard and systematic research 
was there—including over 400 interviews—but 
this is one book wherein the researcher and the 
research procedures do not block a view of the 
results. Third, the author carefully but unpre- 
tentiously draws on a wide variety of relevant, 
substantive and theoretical literature, which in 
turn should make this book highly interesting 
to a broad range of political scientists including 
those who specialize in organizational behavior, 
interest group behavior, public administration, 
management, executive-legislative relationships, 
government-business relationships, govern- 
ment-science relationships, budgetary processes, 
policy making and decision making processes, 
bureaucratic politics, and military politics, 
among others. Fourth, at a time when obituary 
columns are a light and entertaining diversion 
from the prose style of most political scientists, 
Sapolsky writes in an uncommonly literate and 
readable manner. Fifth and finally, Sapolsky 
provides an example of a scholar who received 
research support from an organization closely 
linked with the organization that he was study- 
ing, but without allowing this to bias his 
findings. Indeed, as an unintended tribute to his 
integrity, many parts of the Navy covered in 
this study attempted to block publication of 
the original report as a book. Never tempted by 
scandal-type muckraking on the one hand, or 
taking much under the rug on the other hand, 
he simply produced a very steady, evenhanded 
and highly professional piece of work. 

Sapolsky, whose modesty is becoming be- 
cause it is so inappropriate, describes this as 
“essentially a historical case study.” In the 
middle and late 1960s it was fashionable for 
distinguished political scientists to dismiss “‘case 
studies” as worthless. By the mid-1970s, this 
view had changed in significant quarters, and 
prominent individuals such as Bruce Russett (in 
Approaches to the Study of Political Science, 
ed. M. Haas and H. Kariel, 1972, pp. 428—29) 
were saying that certain kinds of case studies 
could be extremely useful. I believe that the 
Sapolsky book meets the Russett criteria; in 
any event, it surely meets my own. Readable, 
interesting, and informative in terms of sub- 
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stance, it unobtrusively sets foundation styles 
and guideposts for building theory in a number 
of political science subfields, 

Sapolsky indicates here his own determina- 
tion to produce more case studies within a 
comparative framework, with the goal of mov- 
ing toward a general theory of the public 
management of technology. Indeed, since the 
completion of this book in the early 1970s, he 
has been moving along this path, developing 
new case materials in subject areas as clearly 
differentiated from this particular book as—for 
example—medical technologies. I can think of 
no political scientist better qualified to move 
ahead into this highly significant but largely 
unexplored terrain. All best wishes, Harvey 
Sapolsky! 


VINCENT DAVIS 
University of Kentucky 


The Wall of Separation: The Constitutional 
Politics of Church and State. By Frank J. 
Sorauf. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Universi- 
ty Press, 1976. Pp. xiii + 394. $15.00.) 


This is a hard book to review because it is so 
jam-packed with factual material. In looking at 
67 church-state separation cases decided be- 
tween 1951 and 1971, the book “portrays the 
plaintiffs, attorneys, and the groups bringing 
the litigation, their strategies and goals, their 
successes and failures” (p. 5). This is not an 
exegesis of 20 years of doctrinal development; 
it is the story of who sues, why, and how. 

One of the most interesting of Sorauf’s 
findings is the heavy involvement of three 
groups in this litigation on the separationist 
side. They are the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the American Jewish Congress, and 
Americans United. One or more of these groups 
was involved in all but 16 of the universe of 67 
cases. The earlier the group was involved in the 
litigation the greater the likelihood of ultimate 
success. The influence of counsel for the 
organizations, €.g., Leo Pfeffer of the AJC, has 
tended to nationalize this class of litigation. 
And the strategies adopted by the groups have 
presented issues to the courts in sharper, fuller 
form. Sorauf concludes that much more 
remains to be done before we accept the easy 
conclusion that groups are not of great impor- 
tance in constitutional litigation, though he 
admits that separation of church and state may 
be a special instance. 

The heavy group involvement in this litiga- 
tion has made it more than usually political. 
The groups are seeking more than the immedi- 
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ate remedy generally sought by the individual 
litigant; they are seeking constitutional goals 
which, of course, are political or policy goals. 
Another illustration of the politicization of this 
area of litigation is the fact that 40 to 50 
percent of the church-state cases were appealed 
and, of the 67 cases Sorauf looked at, over half 
sought access to the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
15 percent of the instances got it. And finally, 
the fact that most of this litigation is begun 
because of proseparationist failure to win in the 
legislative arena and that a proseparationist 
court decision has immediate policy conse- 
quences for legislators and administrators, un- 
derscores the extent to which church-state cases 
are deeply enmeshed in the political process. 

If the level of group and political involve- 
ment is unusual, so are the plaintiffs different 
from the average citizen.. The individual plain- 
tiffs were “predominantly white, male, Pro- 
testant, upper middle-class, and well-educated” 
(p. 145). In this regard they represent those 
characteristics to be expected of a political 
elite, but there are certain exceptions. Almost a 
quarter of the plaintiffs were atheists and 
nonbelievers or had no religious affiliation. The 
number of Roman Catholic plaintiffs was pre- 
dictably low given the general accommoda- 
tionist approach of that church. Unlike most 
political elites, almost half of the Protestants 
belonged to the traditionalist and funda- 
mentalist denominations. The nonbelievers op- 
posed accommodation in any form in principle 
and the fundamentalist Protestants showed up 
in cases opposing aid to parochial schools. 
‘Particular religious beliefs or the absence of any 
belief at all was a strong motivating factor for 
entering into this litigation. 

As to occupation, the plaintiffs tended to 
come from high-status, well-paid walks of life. 
More importantly, they represented occupa- 
tions in which they were sheltered from adverse 
consequences or reprisal for bringing suit— 
“medical doctors with the Veterans Administra- 
tion, independent small business men, teachers 
and college professors, engineers and civil ser- 
vants in government agencies, and gentlemen 
farmers, for instance’ (p. 147). One might 
wonder how sheltered some of these occupa- 
tions are. Sorauf has data on the numbers of 
plaintiffs who suffered community hostility or 
worse; it is too bad he did not present a 
cross-tabulation of that with occupation so that 
readers could judge for themselves. 

Litigation is expensive but only 19 percent 
of these plaintiffs bore most or all of that 
expense while 45 percent paid nothing. The 
latter group, of course, were largely the “to- 
ken” plaintiffs in suits sponsored from their 
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inception by some group. These plaintiffs were 
picked usually because they fit the litigating 
group’s view of the ideal plaintiff for this type 
of litigation. 

Sorauf looks at the judges—trial and appel- 
late—as well as at the plaintiffs. The logical 
expectation is borne out. Jewish judges are the 
most separationist, Catholics are the most 
accommodationist, and the Protestants, like 
their denominations, waver somewhere in the 
middle. The Protestants tend to be more 
separationist if the case clearly involves Roman 
Catholic interest or elementary and secondary 
schools. The two categories overlap but Sorauf 
suggests that even when they do, it is education 
which is the salient issue to these Protestant 
judges. 

Religion does not explain everything about 
the judges’ voting behavior. Method of selection 
also plays a role, with judges chosen by partisan 
election being most accommodationist, those 
selected in a nonpartisan election in the center, 
and appointed or “Missouri plan” judges the 
most separationist. The more dependent judges 
are on the local community, the less likely they 
are to upset policy accepted by the majority. 
One interesting related datum: judges with no 
previous experience were separationist 63 per- 
cent of the time while those with prior judicial 
experience voted that way only 42 percent of 
the time. 

One could go on at much greater length. 
This is a well-conceived and executed piece of 


research. It documents carefully in a single area 
much of what has been written about the 
judicial process. By confining himself to a single 
area of litigation, Sorauf avoids the question 
whether different issues provoke different re- 
sponses. He also avoids the trap of overgenerali- 
zing from a case study. He is to be heartily 
commended for convincing his publisher to put 
the footnotes at the bottom of the page where 
they belong rather than at the back. 


ROBERT H. BIRKBY 
Vanderbilt University 


The Alabama Constitutional Commission: A 
Pragmatic Approach to Constitutional Re- 
vision. By William H. Stewart, Jr. CUniversi- 
ty, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 
1975. Pp. 130. $6.95.) 


Like its counterparts in what fortunately is a 
decreasing number of other states, the Alabama 
Constitution of 1901 is in need of massive 
overhaul. Drafted by framers preoccupied with 
the narrow goal of denying the suffrage to 
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blacks and poor whites end subjected to over 
300 amendments, the basic law of Alabama is 
extremely lengthy, contains much language 
more suited for the statute books, unduly 
burdens the state legislature with the concerns 
of local government, ani in general is inade- 
quate to the needs of a modern state. In 1969, 
the legislature created tae Alabama Constitu- 
tional Commission to study the state constitu- 
tion and make recommendations for reform. In 
1973, the Commission submitted a draft con- 
stitution to the legislatuse for its consideration. 
The legislature approvel a Commission pro- 
posal for annual legisletive sessions, but that 
recommendation failed to win voter refer- 
endum approval in the face of intense op- 
position, principally from major state economic 
interests. The legislature also failed to act on 
the Commission’s propozal for a code of ethics 
to govern state officials, but did adopt a 
comprehensive code on its own. A proposal to 
reform the structure of the state’s court system 
and improve judicial administration did win 
both legislative and voter approval, after exten- 
sive modification by the legislature. The legisla- 
ture, however, has yet to consider fully most of 
the Commission’s recommendations. 

Professor Stewart’s study of the Commis- 
sion’s work should be recommended as sup- 
plemental reading in that portion of state 
politics courses devoted to constitutional re- 
form. The defects in fhe 1901 Constitution, 
which Professor Stewart describes, are common 
to many state constitutions in need of reform. 
The problems which she Alabama Constitu- 
tional Commission has 7aced—inadequate fund- 
ing, legislative and guternatorial indifference, 
poor publicity, shortage of time, public apa- 
thy—are problems reform commissions in other 
states have confronted or may confront in the 
future. The recommencations which the Com- 
mission made to the Alabama legislature reflect 
the problems to which state constitutional 
reformers invariably Jirect their attention. 
Finally, although interest groups have generally 
been indifferent to ths Commission’s efforts, 
the annual-sessions rekerendum did stimulate 
the sort of interest-g-oup conflict normally 
expected in debates cver state constitutional 
reform. 

Certain of the study’s major conclusions are 
of major significance to those interested in the 
cause of state constitucional reform. First, if a 
state constitutional commission is to be success- 
ful in its efforts, it must establish a satisfactory 
relationship with the state legislature. The 
failure of the Alabama Constitutional Com- 
mission to establish such a relationship yet 
is considered to be a major reason for its 
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relative lack of success. Second, gubernatorial 
support is also imperative to the success of 
constitutional reform efforts. Governor Wal- 
lace has not yet made constitutional reform a 
priority item in his administration, and the 
Commission’s problems can also be attributed 
to that factor. Third, where the legislature 
meets infrequently, as in Alabama, a special 
session is necessary for adequate consideration 
of constitutional reform proposals. The gov- 
ernor’s refusal to convene a special session was 
cited as yet another reason for the difficulties 
which the Commission’s proposals have met. 
Finally, supporters of constitutional reform 
must be well-organized if they are to counter 
those interests committed to the status quo 
which an existing constitution helps to per- 
petuate; and a constitutional commission, like 
the one in Alabama, which for reasons of 
inadequate support is unable to publicize ade- 
quately its activities and recommendations, 
may be powerless to marshal such support. 
Along these lines, it might be noted, adoption 
of the Commission’s judicial article was not 
attributed primarily to the Commission’s ef- 
forts, but rather to those of the state’s legal 
community, and particularly to the chief justice 
of the state supreme court. 

Apart from its brevity, a principal weakness 
in this study would appear to be Stewart’s 
failure to analyze in sufficient depth interper- 
sonal relationships and conflicts among the 
members of the Alabama Constitutional Com- 
mission. Group interaction is an important 
concern of political scientists, and the Commis- 
sion’s membership included a number of pro- 
vocative figures in Alabama politics, among 
them John A. Kohn, a sometime legal and 
political advisor to Governor Wallace and re- 
putedly the author of Wallace’s bizarre 1963 
inaugural address. A more thorough examina- 
tion of group interactions on the Commission 
might have improved the study’s quality. The 
study might have been enhanced by in-depth 
interviews with key figures in the reform 
movement to augment the newspaper articles 
and Commission reports which apparently form 
the core of Stewarts research material. Despite 
these weaknesses, however, the study is a useful 
addition to the literature on state constitu- 
tional reform. 


TINSLEY E. YARBROUGH 
East Carolina University 
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Rights of Union Members and the Government. 
By Philip Taft. (Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1975. Pp. 348. $14.95.) 


Philip Taft, a distinguished senior labor 
historian, has written a work which, although 
important, is not theoretically au courant. Ata 
time when social scientists are trying to ap- 
praise internal union politics in terms of cate- 
gories of analysis more sophisticated than those 
provided by Lipset and Trow’s Union Demac- 
racy, Taft offers no new sociological as- 
sistance. At a time when policy analysts are 
trying to focus on union prospects in terms of 
contract negotiations under conditions of a 
stagnant economy, Taft presents no new rele- 
vant economic postulates. Nor does the book 
seem in touch with the full range of current 
events affecting organized labor: the lament of 
civil rights workers over shortcomings in the 
“Philadelphia Plan,” the distress of labor 
scholars over flagging efforts on behalf of civil 
tights training in labor study groups, the con- 
cern of civil libertarians about corporate wire- 
tapping and management spying. Taft offers no 
discussion useful to policy makers preoccupied 
with the politics of stalemate affecting the 
regulation of migrant workers. In short, the 
book does not fully deliver on the title’s 
promise. Yet it is an important volume. Its 
importance can be appreciated best when one 
realizes that, the broad title notwithstanding, 
the author neither promises innovative social 
science analysis nor seeks to present a review of 
the many problems of current events that 
immediately rush to mind under the heading of 
the rights of union members. 

Taft’s book successfully develops a narrowly 
defined focus. The volume is the most compre- 
hensive available analysis of the Labor Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act 
(LMRDA)—the Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959. 
The statute regulates various internal union 
affairs, including the control of funds. It 
forbids union office-holding by former convicts 
and Communist party members. (On the latter 
point, the author’s analysis of United States v. 
Brown, 381 U.S. 437, is wholly inadequate.) 
The Act also guarantees free speech and a 
variety of other rights for union members as 
well as periodic secret elections. It supplies, in 
Taft’s nomenclature, “a bill of rights for union 
members.” 

Taft has set for himself the task of meticu- 
lously reviewing and tabulating the working 
effects of the LMRDA as those effects are 
shown in rulings on grievances brought to trial 
by union members, union leadership, industrial 
management, and departments of government. 
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Taft’s work is impressive in panoramically 
reviewing published cases from both state and 
federal courts. For example, the book 
elaborately discusses the reporting and dis- 
closure provisions of Title II, designed among 
other things to prohibit embezzlement of union 
funds, and analyzes over 800 criminal actions 
between 1960 and 1972. Taft tabulates indict- 
ments found, lists amounts embezzled, and 
assesses how the statute functions from the 
points of view of union administration and 
industrial management. Taft also discusses the 
Secretary of Labor’s role in enforcing fair 
internal elections in the light of the congres- 
sional hope that democratic elections would be 
the most effective antidote to the evils of 
bossism, and that the sordid business of misuse 
of funds could be checked by overcoming the 
membership’s ignorance through full financial 
reporting. Taft is clearly in sympathy with 
these aspirations. 

In recent years, Chief Justice Burger has 
called upon Congress to sponsor litigation-im- 
pact studies of proposed new legislation; Taft’s 
book illustrates the broad scope that such 
policy analysis might undertake. Increasingly, 
social science students of public law are calling 
for research on multiple decision-making and 
dispute-settling forums (not just the Supreme 
Court). In this light, Taft’s book has explored 
new scholarly terrain. Nevertheless, the reader 
might well wonder whether the author would 
accept these laurels, for the book reflects scant 
awareness that he is intent upon anything but a 
monograph in history wholly innocent of close- 
ly related contemporary social science. 


RICHARD P, CLAUDE 
University of Maryland 


The Compromising of the Constitution: Early 
Departures. By Rexford G. Tugwell. (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1976. Pp. xi + 188. $8.95.) 


American constitutional historians generally 
agree that it was the national government’s 
incapacity to govern during the Confederation 
which led to the Constitution of 1787. The 
need to remedy that deficiency held the dele- 
gates at Philadelphia together, but beyond that 
they disagreed sharply about the central govern- 
ment’s structural arrangements and the nature 
of its relationship to the states. For 112 days 
they debated their differences, resolving many, 
and consigning others to future generations. In 
the end they produced an ingenious document 
which reflected the arts of conciliation and 
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compromise. Today, almost 200 years later, 
their handiwork, with its 26 amendments, 
survives despite social, economic and political 
changes that the framers could not have fore- 
seen. But has it survived intact? Have the 
adaptations since 1787 to what Chief Justice 
Marshall called the ‘“‘crises of human affairs” 
compromised both the Constitution and the 
legitimacy of the governmental system which it 
created? These are the profound questions 
which Rexford Tugwell attempts to address in 
this book. 

Tugwell has focused his research on the 
Constitution’s contemporary relevance ever 
since his distinguished careers in teaching and 
government brought him to the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions at Santa 
Barbara, in 1964. His professional background, 
which now spans more than 50 years, includes 
service as Governor-General of Puerto Rico, 
Chief Planner for New York City, five years as 
one of FDR’s original brain-trusters, and teach- 
ing positions in economics and political science. 
Those experiences equip him to apply both 
theoretical and practical perspectives to the 
study of constitutional government. His con- 
templations at the Center have convinced him 
that the Constitution has now become an 
obsolete and illegitimate charter which needs a 
comprehensive overhaul. 

In this book Tugwell spares us another draft 
of his ideal constitution for modern America 
(his fourtieth draft appeared in The Emerging 
Constitution, 1974). Instead, he tries to explain 
in historical terms how a “quagmire” of inter- 
pretations and inferences which began in 1789, 
and which he calls “early departures,” have 
distorted the Constitution into a “‘network of 
illegitimacy.” He asserts, usually without ade- 
quate documentation or logical basis, that the 
framers made formal amendment of the Consti- 
tution almost impossible in Article V even 
though “‘none could have expected or wanted it 
to endure intact for very long”? (p. 4). But 
changing circumstances, and the Constitution’s 
ambiguities and omissions made revisions neces- 
sary from the outset in 1789. Tugwell main- 
tains, quite unconvincingly, that the obstruc- 
tions to change embodied in the formal amend- 
ment process caused the nation’s early leaders 
to resort to “amendments by implication,” 
which they achieved through a variety of 
interbranch bargains and assertions of judicial 
supremacy. Those “early departures” from the 
Constitution’s “directives”? included their deci- 
sions on the creation of executive departments, 
the dismissal of executive officials, executive 
privilege, judicial review, impeachment grounds, 
Congress’ role in foreign policy and its power to 
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investigate. Tugwell concludes that since the 
people, from whom constitutional authority 
emanates, have had no opportunity to legiti- 
mate the “amendments by implication,” the 
Constitution itself has become compromised, 
and its governance of the nation has become 
more mythical than real. 

Those who are even moderately familiar 
with American constitutional theory will find 
many flaws in this book, aside from its awk- 
ward syntax and abundance of non sequiturs. 
The most serious, because they are so crucial to 
his analysis, are the author’s misconceptions 
about the Necessary and Proper Clause and the 
Tenth Amendment, which he regards as irrecon- 
cilable contradictions. He actually says that 
“the Tenth Amendment restricts national 
powers to those specifically delegated to the 
United States or prohibited to the states” (p. 
102, italics mind). That calls to mind Justice 
Rufus Day’s same blunder in Hammer v. 
Dagenhart. Tugwell’s miscomprehension leads 
him to conclude that the Tenth Amendment, 
notwithstanding the Necessary and Proper 
Clause, restricts the national government’s im- 
plied powers. In his words, after the Amend- 
ment’s adoption, “There would be no expan- 
sion by implication. That is what the Tenth 
Amendment plainly says” (p. 103, italics mine). 
But it does not say that, plainly or implicitly, 
and Madison, its reluctant architect, never 
evinced any such contemplation. To the con- 
trary, Madison proposed it only to quiet anti- 
federalist fears that an overbearing central 
government might destroy the states, and he 
successfully resisted efforts to use the words 
“expressly delegated.” Madison’s belief that the 
amendment added nothing new to the Constitu- 
tion has never been discredited. Tugwell’s novel 
idea that it was designed to constrain the 
national government’s implied powers is his- 
torically untenable. 

He also founders in his attempt to explain 
just why the nation’s leaders came to rely on 
“interbranch bargains” and constitutional inter- 
pretations in developing national governmental 
powers. Tugwell concludes that their failure to 
use the formal amendment process, or to make 
it more practicable, reflected a “‘general willing- 
ness to overlook departures [from the Consti- 
tution], however gross. This could only happen 
when there was the pretense that what was 
being done was not happening. Attenuations 
... were said to be merely interpretations” (p. 
163). This argument ascribes too much to a 
new kind of conspiracy theory and fails to 
account for the proposition that successful 
operation of the American constitutional sys- 
tem requires a workable combination of sep- 
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arateness with interdependence, and autonomy 
with reciprocity. 

In all, this is a most disappointing book. The 
author is at his best when he discusses the 
merits of planned constitutional development, 
but at his worst when he strays into constitu- 
tional theory and history. Tugwell has an 
unremitting devotion to constitutional govern- 
ment and impeccable credentials as a scholar. 
Let us hold him in high esteem for the works 
that brought him the Woodrow Wilson and 
Bancroft Awards in 1957 and 1968, and let us 
look forward to a continuation of his prolific 
scholarship. But let us refrain from gauging his 
metal on the contents of this book. Rexford 
Tugwell, now in his mid-eighties, deserves bet- 
ter. 


JAMES L. ELSTON 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


‘Continuity and Change: From the Warren 
Court to the Burger Court. By Stephen L. 
Wasby. (Pacific Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear 
Publishing Co., 1976. Pp. xii + 236. $6.95, 
paper.) 

During the presidential campaign of 1968, 
Richard Nixon pledged that if elected he would 
appoint individuals to the Supreme Court who 
would not read their own social and political 
ideas into their decisions. Within three years of 
his election, President Nixon had appointed 
four men to the Supreme Court including the 
new Chief Justice, Warren Earl Burger. Continu- 
ity and Change: From the Warren Court to the 
Burger Court is an analysis of the impact of the 
Nixon appointees upon Supreme Court policy 
making. 

Beginning with an examination of the values 
and attitudes of the Nixon appointees (Burger, 
Blackmun, Powell, and Rehnquist), Stephen 
Wasby emphasizes that President Nixon, al- 
though not without embarrassment (the rejec- 
tion of Haynsworth and Carswell), succeeded in 
placing four moderate to conservative justices 
on the Court because many in the Senate 
shared Nixon’s views or were prepared to 
accede to increasing public opposition to War- 
ren Court policies. The Nixon appointees were 
to redirect the Court’s policy-making course 
and bring it into line with the climate of 
opinion prevailing in the late 60s to early 70s. 
However, the Nixon appointees do not consti- 
tute a majority and this fact, as Wasby demon- 
strates, has had significant effects upon the 
policies of the new Court. In an excellent 
chapter (chapter 3, “Internal Dynamics”), Was- 
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by points out that although the Nixon ap- 
pointees are the “dominant force’ on the 
Court, they cannot control the Court’s deci- 
sions without the help of two Warren court 
carry-overs, Stewart and White. Moreover, the 
Nixon appointees themselves, although a cohe- 
sive voting bloc, have not displayed monolithic 
unity. Thus, even if by the 1972 term ‘“‘the 
classic Burger Court voting alignment is a 6—3 
ruling” (with Douglas, Brennan, and Marshall— 
the core of the later Warren Court’s liberal 
majority—in dissent), a surprisingly high degree 
of fluidity and unpredictability is still evident 
on the Court. 

Wasby’s analysis of the internal dynamics of 
the Burger Court is vital to an understanding of 
the Court’s policy outputs. Wasby devotes five 
of the book’s nine chapters to an examination 
of the Burger Court’s decisions through the 
1973 term (an Epilogue surveys the 1974 
term). It is clear that the fears voiced by many 
liberals regarding the rollback of Warren Court 
policies have not been completely justified, for 
the Burger Court has not been consistently 
conservative in its decisions. As Wasby points 
out: “In looking at the transition from the end 
of the Warren Court to the first years of the 


Burger Court, we have seen a mixed picture 


instead of clearly defined results” (p. 206). 

This mixed picture is particularly note- 
worthy in two areas which produced the most 
opposition to the Warren Court, school desegre- 
gation and criminal procedure. In the former 
area, the Nixon “Southern Strategy” was dealt 
a blow in Chief Justice Burger’s first term 
(1969) when the Court rejected an administra- 
tion request for delay in southern desegregation 
and ended the era of “all deliberate speed.” 
Moreover, the Burger Court has validated the 
use of bussing and broadened the grounds for 
attacking de facto segregation in the North. At 
the same time, however, the Court refused to 
extend its decisions any further, for while 
upholding the validity of bussing within north- 
ern cities, it has refused to sanction urban- 
suburban bussing plans. In the area of criminal 
procedure, the Burger Court has been less 
prodefendant than its predecessor as can be 
seen most clearly by the serious inroads which 
have been made into Warren Court restrictions 
on searches and seizures and the use of confes- 
sions. However, Mapp and Miranda have not 
been overruled, and the Burger Court has not 
been uniformly prolaw enforcement as evi- 
denced by the invalidation of warrantless 
domestic security electronic surveillances; the 
extension of the right to counsel to any 
criminal charge where imprisonment may re- 
sult; and the granting (albeit cautiously) of 
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procedural protections to probationers, pa- 
rolees, and. prisoners. Thus, while the Burger 
Court does place greater emphasis on “‘law-and- 
order” (in an ironic twist, this can also be seen 
in the Nixon Tapes Case), results have not been 
unmixed. 

Wasby indicates that in those areas where 
Warren Court policy was unambiguous (e.g., the 
firm prohibition of aid to parochial schools), 
the Burger Court has generally continued the 
policy. On the other hand, in areas where 
Warren Court policy was not clear or had 
provoked serious intracourt dispute (e.g., ob- 
scenity, the standards to be applied in reappor- 
tionment cases), the Burger Court has not 
hesitated to formulate its own generally more 
conservative rules. Similarly, in responding to 
questions not considered by the Warren Court, 
while the Burger Court has basically acted more 
conservatively than its precedessor would have 
(e.g., newsmen’s privilege, property tax financ- 
ing of education), there have been some liberal 
surprises (most notably abortion). 

Wasby’s analysis makes it clear that the 
Burger Court has not brought about sharp 
cutbacks in Warren Court policy. Although 
there has been serious erosion of doctrine in a 
few areas, the Burger Court’s conservatism has 
been expressed more in its refusal to advance 
Warren Court policies, in its general unwilling- 
ness to formulate broad doctrine in favor of a 
case-by-case approach, and in its refusal to hear 
certain kinds of cases, than in the repealing of 
Warren Court policy. As Wasby concludes: “We 
thus find substantial doctrinal continuity be- 
tween the two Courts, their relation being 
characterized generally by an absence of the 
next step forward rather than by any sharp 
break or discontinuity” (p. 207). 

Although the Burger Court has not been 
uniformly conservative, the Nixon appointees 
have succeeded in lowering considerably the 
Court’s profile. The Burger Court is generally 
more restrained, more deferential to the actions 
of governmental officials, and places less em- 
phasis on the rights of the individual than its 
predecessor. Acknowledging that this lowered 
profile has brought the Court closer to the 
political realities of the day, Wasby concludes 
by questioning whether this should be the 
Court’s overriding concern for, given the many 
political and bureaucratic obstacles, the jus- 
tices’ rulings are seldom fully implemented in 
any event. “Therefore one might demand that 
the Court lean harder in the direction of 
emphasizing our nation’s constitutional ideals, 
model itself on the Warren Court, and thus 
serve aS a major source of our aspirations and 
ideals” (p. 210). 
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Wasby has done a most commendable study 
of the Burger Court. The book is well written, 
findings and conclusions are presented clearly 
and are fully documented. It is a much-needed 
contribution to our understanding of the 
changes now taking place on the Supreme 
Court. 


HARVEY R. KORNBERG 
Rider College 


One Environment Under Law: A Public-Policy 
Dilemma. By Lettie McSpadden Wenner. 
(Pacific Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear Publish- 
ing Company, 1976. Pp. xiii + 170. $5.95, 
paper.) 


In the mid- and late-1960s, a major develop- 
ment in the United States was a substantially 
increased concern with environmental quality. 
A growing number of Americans finally realized 
that continued exploitation of the nation’s air, 
land, and water could only lead to an ecological 
catastrophe. Thus, to cope with existing en- 
vironmental problems, many of these new 
environmentalists demanded a plethora of new 
environmental laws in the belief that virtually 
any change in the government’s activity would 
improve the situation. 

With the benefit of several years’ hindsight, 
one can now say that these statutory changes 
have had some beneficial effect. Many sources 
of pollution have been controlled, and both air 
and water are generally cleaner now than in the 
1960s. Despite these improvements, however, 
serious problems still remain. Moreover, recent 
ecological disasters have served to intensify 
one’s awareness of both the complexity and 
interrelatedness of environmental problems. 

As Wenner’s analysis suggests, this awareness 
has also emphasized the fact that the remedies 
that placated many people in the past are likely 
to have only a negligible impact if the nation 
wishes to avoid substantially more serious 
decay and degradation in the future. This 
situation exists because most current environ- 
mental-control programs are directed at proxi- 
mate or immediate causes of pollution (e.g., an 
economic system that encourages environ- 
mental damage or a political system that 
discourages administrative coordination). In 
contrast, the more important societal causes of 
environmental decay (e.g., growthmanship, in- 
dustrialization, and population growth) receive 
only scant attention from public policy makers. 
Such issues as the need to control population 
size or to modify a society’s expectations of 
continual economic growth are clearly contro- 
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versial and unpopular political stances. Yet, 
policy makers’ apparent rejection of these 
causes of environmental degradation affects the 
choice of solutions. Although proximate causes 
of pollution can often be remedied by incre- 
mental changes, societal causes may require 
drastic and nonincremental policy responses. 
Wenner, however, is decidedly pessimistic about 
the likelihood of such drastic changes, especial- 
ly in view of current practices. In an especially 
well-integrated discussion of present pollution 
controls, Wenner demonstrates that environ- 
mental policy making is typically incremental. 
It tends to be fragmented, short-sighted, non- 
comprehensive, and highly reliant on previous 
decisions. 

In addition to the barriers to change created 
by incrementalism, Wenner also explores a 
substantial number of frustrations that environ- 
mentalists face when they attempt to bring 
about major changes. For example, Wenner, 
unlike some other environmentalists, recognizes 
that courts have traditionally favored polluters 
and that, even today, environmentalists should 
remain skeptical of a strategy that relies heavily 
on litigation. Since most polluters perform 
important functions for society, Wenner says 
“there is little real reliance on the criminal 
sanction in the case of a company or munici- 
pality discharging untreated wastes. The dis- 
charger is merely informed of the illegality of 
his actions and asked to modify them” (p. 
142). This ‘“‘soft-on-polluters” attitude is a 
major reason why “persons affected adversely 
by pollution demanded that legislatures create 
the administrative framework that exists 
today” (p. 141). Unfortunately, the environ- 
mental administration that exists as a result of 
this dissatisfaction is often beset by uncer- 
tainty, ambivalence, and a lack of political 
support. Moreover, administrators intent on 
abating industrial pollution frequently find 
themselves in glass houses since state and local 
governments are among the worst polluters. 
Such situations obviously create the public- 
policy dilemmas of which Wenner writes. 

One Environment Under Law is intentional- 
ly concise, but the author is still able to provide 
a good picture of most major environmental 
issues. There are, however, some important 
areas that are either absent or inadequately 
developed. The absent areas include the role of 
politics in defining acceptable levels of pollu- 
tion and the controversy over the availability 
and effectiveness of control technology for 
such stationary sources of air pollution as 
power plants. The latter is a surprising omission 
in view of the increased emphasis on the use of 
coal, which can be a major source of pollution 
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when burned. Similarly, at least some sections 
are inadequately developed. For example, the 
author notes that “auto-emission controls con- 
stituted the first and only congressional man- 
date to EPA to undertake directly enforcement 
of pollution controls without the assistance of 
state government” (p. 90). Wenner asserts that 
state and local governments were excluded 
from responsibility for automobile pollution 
because they were too responsive to private 
industrial demands. An equally and, perhaps, 
more appropriate, explanation is ignored— 
namely, that automobile manufacturers actively 
sought exclusive federal responsibility in order 
to avoid conflicting regulations by each of the 
50 states. 

Despite these reservations, Professor Wenner 
has produced a well written and provoking 
analysis. In fact, she has provided a useful 
addition to the literature on environmental 
politics. 


RICHARD J. TOBIN 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


Comparative Politics 


Co-Operative Farmer and Welfare State: Eco- 
nomic Change in an Israeli Moshav. By Jay 
S. Abarbanel. (Atlantic Highlands, N.Y.: 
Humanities Press, 1974. Pp. 236. $13.50.) 


This is a study of ideological change in 
response to economic realities, hardly a new 
theme. Still, since the extremely intriguing 
world of Israeli politics has not been particular- 
ly well-served by scholars, the Israeli variations 
on this rather ubiquitous theme are well worth 
studying. Furthermore, while most earlier 
studies of political change in the Israeli moshav 
(a collective village where farmers own equal 
plots of land, less well known but more 
widespread than the kibbutz, where no private 
ownership is allowed) have dealt with the 
adaptation of new immigrants (mostly from 
Afro-Asian countries) to a new cultural milieu 
as well as a different value system, this study 
deals with veteran Israelis and immigrants from 
Western countries who are quite familiar with 
Israeli society and its values. 

The basic thesis put forth by Abarbanel is 
that rapid economic change dangerously under- 
mines the basic values of the moshav (although 
admittedly, members of Sharon, the particular 
moshav he chose to study had lacked strong 
ideological commitments to its particular way 
of life from the very beginning). Abarbanel 
argues that “the process of social and economic 
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change that is at work among the farmers of 
Sharon towards greater emphasis on individual 
as opposed to collective achievement is not 
only a local phenomenon among a group of 
farmers in a small settlement, but is also a more 
general development within Israeli society” (p. 
224). In this process, “collectivism and co- 
operation become techniques rather than values 
themselves” (p. 223). Due to rapid economic 
change, the resulting social differentiation and 
political tension, the farmers “*.. . recognise the 
predicament between individual equality and 
individual achievement; and it is the shift 
towards individual achievement that concerns 
most men” (p. 227). 

In pursuing his major theme, Abarbanel 
describes and analyzes in painstaking (and at 
times, overwhelming) detail the salient features, 
of the economic, social and political system of 
Sharon. This is a micro, anthropological ap- 
proach, inspired by Max Gluckman, whose 
other disciples (E. Max, S$. Deshen, A. Cohen 
and M. Arenof, among others) have made 
outstanding contributions to the study of poli- 
tics in various Israeli communities. The author 
spared no effort in documenting processes of 
different rates of economic development and 
trends toward more individualistic behavior, 
which according to his findings are determined 
by the phase of family development, level of 
education, ethnicity and outside economic re- 
sources. Political scientists will be particularly 
interested in the analysis of the local interest 
groups, which cut across economic and other 
boundaries. 

The major weaknesses of the book are 
twofold. First, it fails completely to integrate 
its theme into the existing huge literature on 
ideological change, which the author by and 
large ignores. Admittedly, this is an anthro- 
pological study of economic change on the 
micro level; nevertheless, since eventually it 
turns out that the theme is that of values and 
ideological response to economic change, the 
author could have been expected to refer to the 
abundant relevant theoretical findings along 
these lines. The second deficiency is the weak- 
ness of the links between the macro levels. 
Although Abarbanel claims that the process he 
describes is “also a more general development 
within Israeli society” (p. 224) he fails to prove 
or even develop and demonstrate this extremely 
important statement. Again, he fails to refer to 
the relevant literature on Israeli politics (and in 
particular ideological change in Israel), thus 
missing the opportunity to link his particular 
case to the larger universe of the post-col- 
lectivist phase of Israeli politics. The broader 
political implications of the study, of great 
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potential interest to political scientists, are not 
seriously explored. Similarly, the chapters de- 
scribing general processes and features of Israeli 
society and politics seems the weakest of the 
book. 

Because of these shortcomings, Abarbanel’s 
main contribution remains that of describing 
and analyzing a single, fairly limited case. On 
that level, his scholarship seems impeccable and 
impressive indeed. 


GABRIEL BEN-DOR 
University of Haifa, Israel 


French Legislators 1800—1834: A Study in 
Quantitative History. By Thomas D. Beck. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1974. Pp. 216. $13.75.) 


Thomas D. Beck marches with that brassy 
band of historians, sometimes called “‘clio- 
metricians,’” who stride resolutely into forests 
of forgotten figures searching for a more 
rigorously scientific understanding of humani- 
ty’s past. Their means are respectable and their 
goal laudable, but their results are not always 
commensurate with their effort. This book 
illustrates both the merits and the pitfalls of the 
genre. 

Beck casts his light on a period and a 
country that have received little such attention. 
He poses interesting and important problems: 
“What was the meaning of the return of the 
Bourbons, what were the consequences of the 
Revolution of 1830, and ... what was the true 
social reality of the period?” He has gathered a 
mountain of statistical data—presented in 40 
pages of appendices—and analyzes it in the text. 

His organization is spare and orderly. His 
first substantive chapter examines correlations 
between selected social, economic, and demo- 
graphic (SED) characteristics of departements 
and the partisan orientation of the deputies 
they elected. He calls it “Modernization and 
Political Opinion.” The other six chapters cover 
the parliaments in six successive periods be- 
tween 1800 and 1834. They describe briefly 
the political and constitutional context of the 
parliaments, their general orientation, the elec- 
toral systems, and a few individual members. 
However, their main concern is the character of 
the deputies in terms of social status, occupa- 
tions, age, wealth, and political experience. 
Also, Beck examines the correlation of regions 
with partisan orientation. 

Beck’s research illuminates pitilessly the 
special hazards of cliometrics. He cannot 
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analyze legislative roll calls because his parlia- 
ments voted secretly. He finds partisanship a 
treacherous variable because formal parties had 
not been organized yet. He cannot direct 
indices of modernization in statistical form so 
he makes do with other SED data, some of 
which were nonexistent before 1847. He lacks 
even those data for constituencies and has to 
fall back to the département level, with conse- 
quent loss of precision. 

Beck’s persistence in the face of such for- 
midable obstacles is laudable and his success 
impressive. So is his candor in acknowledging 
the limitations of his data. However, some of 
his analytic techniques are not entirely clear to 
me. For instance, I am puzzled by his failure to 
present some SED data in per capita terms, 
thereby neutralizing the large variations in size 
of population and area among départements. 
Also, his delineation of regions has no apparent 
historical or logical basis. Again, his “‘left-cen- 
ter-right” labels for nonideological groupings of 
deputies seems anomalous. Finally, his reliance 
on correlation analysis without examining the 
explanatory value of his variables is not very 
helpful in providing an understanding of their 
real significance. 

Beyond these technical matters, it seems to 
me, the force of Beck’s study is weakened by 
the absence of a systematic thesis. He may have 
been hobbled by the lack in his data of a clear 
pattern of sufficient significance and interest to 
support a thesis. Also, his findings may lack 
sufficient novelty to bear a thesis because they 
tend to confirm existing interpretations. In his 
concluding chapter he does take a parting shot 
at David H. Pinkney’s The French Revolution 
of 1830, but my comparison of their two 
interpretations suggests more quibble than 
quarrel. Nevertheless, a central argument— 
however modest—would have helped the reader 
grope through the swirl of statistics. 

Despite these shortcomings, Beck’s contribu- 
tion should not be overlooked. In the first 
place, his book contains a great deal of useful 
information not readily available elsewhere and 
a clear and straightforward account of parlia- 
mentary electoral history for the period. 
Secondly, as he says, it has ‘‘clarified many 
things we already knew.” Third, it provides a 
valuable test of existing interpretations. Valid 
statistics used properly have no equal for 
precision, concreteness, and accuracy in com- 
munications. Traditional historians should be 
subjected to such testing. Unfortunately for the 
testers, they cannot know in advance where 
error lies and confirming studies are intrinsical- 
ly less interesting and significant. This should 
not lead us to discount their value. After all, 
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they also serve who only count and weigh. 
WILLIAM G. ANDREWS 
State University College at Brockport 


On Revolt: Strategies of National Liberation. 
By J. Bowyer Bell. (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1976. Pp. xv + 272. 
$15.00.) 


Ambivalence is the predominant feeling one 
experiences as one reads On Revolt. On the 
other hand, one marvels at the wealth of 
material; on the other, one is dismayed that this 
material is not guided or framed by any explicit 
consideration of theory. 

Bell’s articulated objective is to examine a 
particular set of ‘‘revolts’”—those that erupted 
against the British Empire in the postwar 
period—in search of patterns and uniformities. 
More specifically: “I was most concerned with 
the slow unfolding of revolutionary strategy, 
the calculated response to repression, and the 
shift of tactics under pressure—and much, if not 
all, of that remained in individual memories” 
(p. vii). 

Accordingly, Bell focuses upon a series of 
case studies including the Irgun, the Gold 
Coast, the Malay insurgency, the Mau Mau, the 
Egyptian Fedayeen, the EOKA in Cyprus, the 
NLF in South Arabia, the IRA. In addition to 
closely examining primary and secondary © 
sources, Bell interviewed dozens of diplomats, 
bureaucrats, arms smugglers, missionaries, mer- 
cenaries, journalists, and rebels in several coun- 
tries. 

In the opening chapter Bell makes a feeble 
attempt to theorize by distinguishing between 
revolution and revolt. Revolution ‘“‘at least 
implies substantial change, a most serious trans- 
formation of an existing society beyond the 
atrival of a new elite.... A revolution seeks to 
transform or transpose basic values” (p. 4). By 
contrast, “a revolt is a coherent, armed rising of 
sufficient proportion to challenge seriously the 
existing central authority, but without the 
capacity to create an alternative authority: a 
lethal dialogue between rebel aspirants to 
power and the forces of authority” (pp. 7—8). 
Since rebels characteristically launch their 
armed struggle in the name of national libera- 
tion, Bell proceeds to distinguish two “‘models”’ 
of national liberation movements: “ideological” 
and ‘“‘nonideological’’—a distinction that is 
neither clear, nor convincing, nor necessary, nor 
useful. 

Having discussed “‘the British imperial stage” 
around WW II, having emphasized the British 
policy of ‘“‘devolution’’—“‘ceding power from 
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the center to those advanced and developed 
imperial areas grown restive under centralized 
control” (p. 20)—Bell plunges into his case 
studies. Here the range and the depth of his 
knowledge is undeniably impressive. 

Bell’s concluding chapters emphasize the 
policy of devolution and the British notion of 
legitimacy as the latter is granted to or withheld 
from various movements and groups. He de- 
clares: “Those gunmen and terrorists who 
sought power outside the Commonwealth route 
were without legitimacy” (p. 168). Thus, for 
example, the Malayan and Mau Mau movements 
were crushed whereas the Irgun movement was 
not. In either case, the confrontation between 
the incumbents and the rebels involves some 
form of a “lethal dialogue” (see above)—an 
expression which, although Bell insists upon it, 
does not enlighten us. 

The pivotal element in revolt, Bell finds, is 
the existence of a small number of dedicated 
individuals. “A revolt does not begin because of 
optimum conditions. What makes it possible is 
not the chance of success or failure but the 
simple commitment by individual men to vic- 
tory or defeat” (p. 179). Beyond this, Bell 
discovers the importance of political and mili- 
tary organization, an effective ideology to 
mobilize the masses, and the implementation of 
such revolutionary techniques as guerrilla war- 
fare and terrorist activity. In this context, he 
cautions against blind commitment to abstract 
theory: “Though massive, revolutionary theory 
is often only tangential to practice.... Prag- 
matism is everything. . .` (p. 236). 

On Revolt is successful by conventional 
criteria, in that the author delivers what he 
promises. The book’s major shortcoming, on 
the other hand, is that it is not informed by an 
explicit and coherent theory. In fact, judging 
by Bell’s discussion and his sources, he is not 
sufficiently familiar with the theoretical litera- 
ture on revolution and national liberation. 
Nowhere does the central concept of “‘strategy”’ 
(note the book’s subtitle) receive anything 
approaching sustained treatment, though it is 
loosely used with great abandon throughout the 
volume. Moreover, contrary to the opening 
distinctions, revolt, revolution, rebellion, and 
national liberation are used interchangeably 
throughout. True, one could probably con- 
struct a theory of national liberation move- 
ments based upon the materials presented in On 
Revolt, but that is quite another matter. 


MOSTAFA REJAI 
Miami University 
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Chinese Socialism to 1907. By Martin Bernal. 
(Ithaca, N.Y. and London: Cornell Universi- 
ty Press, 1976. Pp. 259. $15.00.) 


The intellectual cataclysm that overtook 
China around the turn of the century is only 
beginning to be studied. Within a single decade, 
1895—1905, the Confucian political tradition 
was discredited and a stream of alien ideas— 
science, social Darwinism, English liberalism, 
socialism, anarchism—flooded in from abroad. 

In this first volume of a projected trilogy on 
Chinese social movements to 1915, Martin 
Bernal examines one current in the stream. 
Knowledgeable about Western socialism, he 
shows how it entered China first through 
Protestant missionary publications, notably the 
Review of the Times (on which he has a whole 
chapter), and after 1900 through Chinese stu- 
dents in Japan. His chapter on Japanese social- 
ism is a mini-monograph in itself and stresses 
the unsung career of Kotoku Shusui whose 
intellectual trajectory from Marxism to anarch- 
ism was noted by Chinese revolutionists. He 
assesses the influence of Western socialist writ- 
ings on major Chinese radicals, Kang You-wei, 
Sun Yat-sen, Liang Qi-chao, and writers for The 
People’s Journal such as Hu Han-min and Zhu 
Zhi-xin. 

Bernal acknowledges that socialism before 
1907 was a secondary theme in Chinese 
thought. We should know about it, he believes, 
because it has been ignored. Scholars “‘have 
begun their studies of Chinese communism with 
1919” (p. 6), and even Mao has written that, 
before the October Revolution, Chinese “did 
not know of Marx and Engels.” Bernal observes 
that the study of early socialism can encourage 
historical questions. Why was pre-Leninist so- 
cialism not relevant to China before 1919? 
What influence had it on later Chinese com- 
munism? Did Chinese tradition impose selective 
modifications on Western theories, and did 
these modifications “form a coherent pattern” 
(p. 7)? Although these and other questions 
constitute a good analytical framework, Bernal 
does not use it as fully as he might. He pursues 
“socialism” so attentively that he does not 
always relate it to the larger revolutionary 
process. 

Can we, for example, discern in early Chi- 
nese socialism a “pattern” that we could apply 
to the study of Chinese liberalism or Chinese 
constitutionalism? Was there perhaps a ‘“‘sini- 
cization’”’ of socialism that would give us new 
perspectives on Mao’s later “‘sinicization of 
Marxism?” At various points in the book Bernal 
shows how particular concepts, such as datong 
(Great Harmony), the jingtian (Well-field) sys- 
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tem, or the juntian (Equal-field) system, influ- 
enced Chinese perceptions of Western social 
thought, but he does not draw out a general 
pattern. 

One approach might be to consider the 
Chinese resistance to class analysis, which 
Bernal records incidentally although he does 
not interpret it. Sun Yat-sen “saw his land 
policy as a prophylactic, a method of avoiding 
social division” (p. 60). Liang Qi-chao, who 
denied China had classes, favored “slow pro- 
gress to state socialism on the German model” 
(p. 104). Zhu Zhi-xin translated the Communist 
Manifesto so as to mute its call for class war (p. 
117). And when socialism gave way to anarch- 
ism during 1907 it freed radicals from “worry 
about such aspects of social democracy as class 
conflict’? (p. 224). Today, when the slogan 
“never forget class struggle” is heard through- 
out China, we should wonder why important 
radicals did not accept a class analysis early in 
the century. Is their readiness to do so after 
1919 to be explained by sociopolitical changes 
within China, or by the new Leninist content of 
the socialist message after the Russian Revolu- 
tion? 

Within his narrower focus, however, Bernal 
provides a valuable record of China’s early 
reaction to socialism. He gives thoughtful an- 
swers to such questions as, How did Sun 
Yat-sen evolve his conception of land nationali- 
zation? How can we account for the different 
approaches to socialism by Sun Yat-sen and 
Liang Qi-chao? What is the relationship 
between political and social revolution in the 
writings of Zhu Zhi-xin? His article-by-article 
treatment of the journalistic controversy on 
social policies between Liang Qi-chao and the 
Revolutionary Alliance (1905—1907) captures 
more fully than ever before in English the 
struggle of the expatriate radicals to define the 
significance of Western socialism for China. His 
last chapter, perhaps the best, analyzes the rise 
of anarchism in relation to the new cultural 
conservatism (Liu Shi-pei, Zhang Bing-lin) that 
crept into the revolutionary movement after 
1905. The complex relationship between social- 
ism and anarchism, each highly eclectic, will be 
a challenging subject for Bernal’s future vol- 
umes. 

Finally, the Cornell University Press should 
be commended for using the pinyin system to 
transcribe Chinese names and terms. A standard 
romanization style is in sight at last! 


CHARLTON M. LEWIS 


Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 
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The Politics of Change in a Zambian Com- 
munity. By George C. Bond. (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1976. 
Pp. vii + 178. $13.50.) 


Political change occurs as individuals mo- 
bilize their resources and structure social reality 
in pursuit of personal goals and interests. 
George Bond amply demonstrates the utility of 
this research premise in this study based upon 
field research among the Uyombe people of 
eastern Zambia from 1963 to 1964, a period 
which marked the appearance of the United 
National Independence Party (UNIP) on the 
local political scene. Politics in Uyombe is 
described as a continuing drama, prominent 
players including the chief, the royal clans, and 
the “new men” (relatively well-educated teach- 
ers and clerks). These political dramas are often 
played out on formalized stages, such as royal 
council, local development committee, and 
UNIP local branch. Detailed case studies il- 
lustrate the content of these social dramas. 

For example, a major debate concerned 
whether or not to establish a special day for the 
founder of the Uyombe people, and whether 
such a day would have religious connotations or 
constitute endorsement of a particular version 
of the Uyombe foundation legend. The in- 
terests of the six royal clans and of the western 
churches were directly affected. Quite apart 
from the merits of the issue, the debate also 
constituted a test of strength between the 
traditional chief and his administration-ap- 
pointed, Western-educated deputy chief. All 
contestants invoked loyalties, appealed to self- 
interest, made promises, and manipulated tribal 
“history” in their efforts to carry the day. 

Many students of political change who have 
argued that Third World development patterns 
involve the centralization of resources will be 
interested in Bond’s treatment of center/ 
periphery relations with Uyombe land. De- 
pendency theorists have argued that, at the 
global level, the industrialized world sucks 
resources out of its Third World satellites. 
Within the satellite, capital and labor are sucked 
out of the rural hinterland to the principal city. 
Bond demonstrates the same process at the 
local level. Muyombe, traditionally the chief’s 
home village, was formerly a moving capital. 
But in recent decades, Muyombe has become a 
permanent administrative headquarters with 
nonmovable brick buildings. The local elite 
prefer that development projects be concen- 
trated there, but in a recurrent social drama, 
rural villagers resist this centralization. 

How has the drama between rural elite in 
Muyombe and rural villagers in the hinterland 
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unfolded in the years sinze Zambia became 
independent? Apparently Muyombe town, not 
the rural hinterland, has been the principal 
beneficiary of development projects, although 
Bond has not been able to tell this story with 
the rich detail and analytical vigor that graces 
his account of the 1963 to 1965 period. He 
returned to Uyombe for a short visit in 1973, 
summarizing his impressions in a brief five-page 
epilogue. 

Another major theme in Bond’s study is that 
the pace of development slowed with the 
advent of independence—a conservative coali- 
tion consisting of poorly educated local bus- 
inessmen, successful farmers, and the chief and 
his ruling clique becoming dominant. According 
to Bond, the most development-oriented indi- 
viduals in Uyombe encouraged broader popular 
participation, organized local self-help projects, 
and approved loans to those who could use 
them productively. But they were drawn to the 
capital city following independence and began 
appointing local party officials and treating 
agricultural loans as handouts to the politically 
loyal rather than as investment in greater 
productivity. 

In 1976, we would like to know how 
entrenched this tradition-oriented, nondevelop- 
mental, local Zambian elite has become. Have 
rivals appeared, such as better-educated school 
leavers, locally posted technical officers, and 
national politicians developing a local power 
base? What new social dramas are they playing 
out? Once again, we regret that Bond was not 
able to follow up his earlier study in the same 
locality using the same research technique. His 
epilogue merely notes that the benefits of 
central government investment in Uyombe fol- 
lowing the 1969 riots flowed largely to the elite 
who received the loans, used the marketing 
facilities, and owned the trucks that used the 
improved roads. 

On the basis of his original research, Bond 
predicted that the chief and his retainers would 
be an important part of the new conservative 
coalition. As an anthropologist, he is particu- 
larly sensitive to the continuing relevance of 
traditional structures and values; when political 
scientists do local political anthropology, they 
tend to write from the standpoint of the 
nationalist movement, noting in passing the 
erosion of traditional authority or its adapta- 
tion to changed circumstances. The difference 
in perspective isa valuable one. Unfortunately, 
Bond presents very little evidence in support of 
his contention that traditional authority is an 
_important partner in the conservative coalition, 
nor does he show how traditional and com- 
mercial elites interact. Since Bond was not able 
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to replicate his study, the reader has no way of 
judging whether “a resurgence of traditional 
authority patterns” (p. 166) has occurred in 
Uyombe or not. . 

Ethnographers and students of Zambian 
politics will find this book particularly reward- 
ing. Its value for students of comparative 
political change rests in the author’s careful 
demonstration that political change occurs as 
individuals define and manipulate reality for 
their own purposes. However, the period de- 
scribed occurred a decade ago, and students of 
political change have read other broadly similar 
accounts published in the first years after 
independence. The Politics of Change in a 
Zambian Community would be a more exciting 
contribution had the author been able to do a 
more detailed follow up comparable to his 
earlier effort. Astonishingly enough, we social 
scientists interested in the dynamics of political 
change rarely replicate earlier studies. If re- 
searchers today would do their field work in a 
community that has already been studied ex- 
tensively rather than seek areas that have never 
previously known the researcher’s gaze, the 
comparative study of political change would be 
enhanced. 


THOMAS RASMUSSEN 
Alfred University 


Patronage and Exploitation: Changing Agrarian 
Relations in South Gujarat, India. By Jan 
Breman. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1974. Pp. 303. $15.00.) 


This thought-provoking monograph makes a 
significant contribution to the relatively un- 
tilled field of Indian agrarian sociology. Jan 
Breman’s aim is to examine the nature of the 
contemporary relationship between a caste of 
landlords (Anavil Brahmins) and one of agricul- 
tural laborers (Dublas) in two villages in south 
Gujarat. In pursuing his goal he does not limit 
himself to observations made during the course 
of his field work, but enriches his account with 
historical material in an effort to understand 
the evolution of the situation which he con- 
fronted. The result is an important work in 
which theory, historical perspective and per- 
sonal observation are intelligently synthesized. 

Breman’s theme is the gradual disintegration 
in recent years of the system of permanent 
bonded labor (the hali system) in the villages of 
south Gujarat, and its replacement by a situa- 
tion in which the laborer, adrift in a market 
economy, sells his labor to a local landlord and 


becomes the latter’s employee. In the process, 
what had been previously a patron-client rela- 
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tionship, in which both landlord and bonded 
laborer satisfied certain needs, has also disin- 
tegrated, leaving the laborer open to “‘exploita- 
tion” by his former patron, turned employer. 

The first two sections of Breman’s book are 
devoted to the theoretical framework and 
historical illustration for his argument. They are 
certainly the most stimulating and pioneering 
parts of the work, but for this very reason are 
more open to question than others. Breman’s 
thesis requires him to cope with well over a 
century of the agrarian history of south 
Gujarat. Such a survey is enterprising, but is 
certainly too daring an undertaking in view of 
the evidence adduced in its support. The 
gazetteers and census reports Breman relies 
upon must be treated with considerable reserva- 
tion and tested against archival material, con- 
temporary newspapers, religious tracts, etc. 
Since the sifting of this material is a task barely 
begun by historians of Gujarat, one might 
expect a more tentative approach. It is unen- 
lightening merely to repeat terms thought 
applicable to south Gujarati society by nine- 
teenth-century British administrators; to de- 
scribe Anavil Brahmins as ‘rulers over the village 
population’ (p. 57) on the basis of such 
administrators’ reports shows lack of historical 
perspective. Moreover, it is hard to believe that 
the hali system remained static throughout the 
nineteenth century, yet Breman does not use 
his historical materials so as to give any sense of 
period or evolution. The reader is often puzzled 
about which decade is being referred to. 

Breman devotes the final and longest section 
of the book to analyzing field work material to 
explain contemporary conditions in south Guja- 
rat. The process of “‘depatronization’’ which is 
the theme of this section is largely attributed to 
a change in the crop system in the area, which 
has done away with the need for a permanent 
supply of year-round labor. As a result the 
Dubla can no longer rely on year-round and 
lifelong support, but must do the best he can 
with the finely calculated monetary payment 
he now receives for his labor. Previously pro- 
tected by receiving payment in kind, he is now 
at the mercy of market forces and has become 
progressively pauperized and exploited. 

The interesting aspect of this section is that 
the author, like a good Weberian, does not rest 
content with a purely economic explanation for 
the change he is studying. Although a new 
economic development provides the substruc- 
ture of his argument and he rejects the notion 
that political initiatives or religious movements 
have had any real influence in the disintegration 
of the hali system, he penetratingly asks himself 
what motivated the Anavils to introduce a crop 
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change. This produces the important observa- 
tion that purely economic considerations such 
as prices, demand, plant disease and so on have 
been secondary to “social factors,” in particu- 
lar, to the Anavils’ desire to spend less time and 
energy on agricultural activities. Since socio- 
cultural values or “attitude of mind” are such a 
crucial aspect of the argument, it is a pity that 
Breman does not make more than passing 
reference to the religious and social ideals of 
both his protagonists. Indeed, throughout the 
book he unfortunately seems to perceive future 
economic change and improvement in terms of 
intensification of the “‘class struggle” and of 
increasing violence, and tends to dismiss 
changes in cultural attitude as irrelevant to such 
improvements. This is particularly striking in 
his discussion of the Dublas’ position. Though 
admitting in two brief sentences (p. 119) that 
religious norms reinforced the Dublas’ ac- 
ceptance of the hali system, Breman regards the 
use of means other than political activism to 
improve their present positon as futile. He 
strongly criticizes Gandhian social workers for 
promoting devotional gatherings and encourag- 
ing adjustment to Hindu society rather than 
what he calls “awareness.” In fact, since in the 
past the Dublas’ passivity was molded at least in 
part by certain religious views, modernist re- 
ligious movements or protest movements with a 
strong religious component may be greatly 
significant; the inculcation of individual self- 
esteem and thus of the desirability of personal 
endeavor is certainly not irrelevant to economic 
change. 

This said, there is no doubt that Breman’s 
work represents a considerable pioneering 
achievement. It is lucidly written, the data and 
tables being intelligently integrated with the 
verbal analysis. It makes a cogent case for 
employing a class analysis in a caste-based 
society, although perhaps the Anavils are too 
readily cast in the role of “class enemies.” 
Moreover, the author is too perceptive to be 
overtaken by the march of events. After a 
recent visit to the area, he prophetically notes 
the trend away from electoral politics among 
the higher castes. 


CHRISTINE DOBBIN 
Canberra, Australia 


Squatters and Oligarchs: Authoritarian Rule 
and Policy Change in Peru. By David Collier. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1976. Pp. xi + 187. $10.95.) 


Studies of squatter settlements in Latin 
America have become so numerous and so 
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repititious in their conclusions that yet one 
more book on the topic cannot but be received 
with misgivings. The merit of this short book is 
to offer a novel angle into an old subject by 
concentrating not on the attitudes and situation 
of squatters themselves but on the state’s 
varying policies toward them. Such policies are 
seen as the reflection of the interests of 
different classes and groups dominant at each 
specific stage. Emergence of such classes and 
their conflict and cooperation are, in turn, a 
consequence of more basic processes of eco- 
nomic change. 

The dominant theme running through this 
book is one borrowed from Juan Linz’s analysis 
of the Spanish political system: authoritarian 
governments—such as the ones Peru has had 
during most of its recent history—are primarily 
characterized by their effort to limit political 
pluralism. This effort acquires different mo- 
dalities according to the groups in control of 
the State, which give rise to the different 
subtypes of authoritarian regimes. When suc- 
cessful, an authoritarian government reduces 
the level of popular mobilization and demand 
making and increases the degree of control by 
official agencies. This situation produces a 
greater degree of autonomy of the State vis-a- 
vis civil society to be used either in the 
satisfaction of individual goals or the imple- 
mentation of a collective blueprint for the 
future. 

A second theme in the analysis of the 
Peruvian system is the professive independence 
of official state bureaucracies from the interests 
of civil classes. Though in the first chapter the 
author stresses the dependence of squatter 
settlement policy and government decisions in 
general on conflict and accommodation be- 
tween dominant economic interests, in the last 
he effects a partial reversal of this position. 
There he notes how the more recent of the four 
regimes analyzed—the military “‘revolutionary”’ 
government—has achieved a substantial degree 
of autonomy from previously dominant rural 
and urban sectors. In this manner, the authori- 
tarian State becomes doubly divorced from civil 
society: now it not only regulates demand 
making from below, but becomes progressively 
inattentive to interests and pressures from 
above. 

With specific regard to squatter settlements, 
the main insight of the book is one already 
familiar to students of urbanization in Latin 
America, but which has never before been 
documented in such detail. This is the idea that 
land invasions by the poor and the very 
existence of illegal settlements are not events 
“forced? upon the government and urban 
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elites, but rather products of the accommo- 
dation between the interests of all groups 
involved. This accommodation insures that the 
poor and the elites benefit from the outcome. 
While the goals of the invaders are fairly clear, 
those of dominant groups are less obvious 
though no less important. They include the 
generation of political support for government 
leaders, the clearing of valuable central land, 
and, above all, the management of popular 
demand through use of public land and the 
granting of juridical titles to it. 

Land invasions and the subsequent emer- 
gence of huge “barriadas” are thus phenomena 
seldom imposed on the government, but rather 
permitted and even actively encouraged by it. 
The particular modality of dealing with the 
urban poor depends on the particular coalition 
of interests controlling the government at a 
given time. The bulk of the book is then 
devoted to an analysis of these modalities in the 
context of the overall policies pursued by the 
four most recent governments of Peru. 

In general, this account of governmental 
policy is noteworthy for its wealth of detail and 
the obvious familiarity of the author with the 
Peruvian situation. It makes worthwhile reading 
for both students of Latin American urbaniza- 
tion and those more particularly interested in 
the Peruvian political system. 

There are, in my view, two major shortcom- 
ings in this book. First, in approaching the 
phenomenon of settlements as an interplay 
between the elites and the poor, Collier never 
really develops what is perhaps the most dis- 
tinct feature of this exchange. Unlike confron- 
tations between employers and industrial work- 
ers or between peasants and landowners, the 
key feature of the situation of urban squatters 
is that their demands and the reaction to them 
take place in relation to the State. The urban 
poor qua inhabitants of settlements are only 
indirectly confronted with dominant economic 
sectors. Thus the characterization of life in the 
settlements as an interplay between elites and 
masses is partly misleading. The exchange and 
confrontations that take place are less between 
economic classes in society, than between a 
large interest group from it and the bureaucra- 
cies of the State. 

Second, and most important, the characteri- 
zation of the origins and growth of squatter 
settlements as governed by the political con- 
veniences of ruling groups is only true in a 
partial sense. This is a truth restricted to the 
everyday manipulations and bargaining that 
take place between the government and the 
settlers. By concentrating on the specific in- 
stance and the particular event, Collier may 
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have lost sight of the more general picture. 
Ultimately, the breakdown of the regulated 
capitalist land market, the organization of land 
invations, and the subsequent intervention of 
the State are events forced upon the social 
order by a basic need for shelter shared by vast 
numbers. That dominant groups have proven 
flexible in accommodating to this situation 
does not negate the fact that its existence was 
not their idea but the consequence of the 
formal pressure exercised by the impoverished 
majority. 

Only by neglecting this fact, could the 
author “‘explain” the origins of squatter settle- 
ments in Lima as a consequence of the fuzzy 
juridical situation of land ownership. Such an 
explanation forgets that, regardless of what the 
juridical order is, settlements are a phenomenon 
common to the entire underdeveloped world. 
Determinants of land invations and squatter 
settlements are not to be found in juridical 
regulation, but in the structure of the existing 
social and economic order. 

Despite these reservations, the book deserves 
a high rating. It represents a significant contri- 
bution to the study of public policy in Latin 
America. In its particular field—the state and 
contemporary urban poverty in Latin Ameri- 
ca—it is undoubtedly one of the very best 
studies to have appeared in the recent past. 


ALEJANDRO PORTES 
Duke University 


Social Mobilization and Liberal Democracy: A 
Macroquantitative Analysis of Global and 
Regional Models. By Philip Coulter. (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath & 
Co., 1975. Pp. 188. $17.00.) 


In this cross-national study, Philip Coulter 
explores the effect of social mobilization on 
political democracy. Although several other 
social scientists, including Seymour Lipset, 
Deane Neubauer, Robert Jackman, and Samuel 
Huntington, have investigated this topic, Coul- 
ter concentrates on examining certain hy- 
potheses at both the world and the regional 
levels. The first part of the book analyzes data 
from 85 countries. The second part looks at 
four regions: (1) Europe and the English- 
speaking settler societies, (2) Spain, Portugal, 
and Latin America, (3) sub-Saharan Africa, (4) 
Asia, including the Near and Far East. For each 
region, Coulter posits a distinctive political 
tradition: secular liberalism in Europe, cor- 
poratism in Latin America, communalism in 
Africa, and a bifurcated mixture of secularism 
and communalism in Asia. These cultural tradi- 
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tions supposedly intervene between social mo- 
bilization (urbanization, education, communi- 
cations, industrialization, economic produc- 
tion) and political democracy (defined in terms 
of elite competition, voting turnouts, and civil 
liberties). 

Using multiple regression techniques, the 
author uncovers several inconsistent findings. 
Hypotheses valid at the global level may not be 
valid at the regional level. Contradictory gen- 
eralizations often apply to different regions. 
For example, at the world and European levels, 
says Coulter, the rate of social mobilization has 
more explanatory significance than the level of 
mobilization. Yet in Asia the level, rather than 
the rate, exerts the greater impact on political 
democracy. In Latin America and Africa the 
rate and level have about equal importance. 
Whereas for African countries a fast rate of 
economic development strengthens democratic 
political institutions, in Asia rapid development 
weakens political democracy. So, after seven 
scattergrams and hundreds of correlation coef- 
ficients (simple, partial, and multiple), Coulter 
concludes that social mobilization does tend to 
result in political democracy but that the 
specific effects vary from region to region. The 
unique historical context of different regions 
produces contradictory tendencies. According 
to him, rather than discovering universal gen- 
eralizations valid for all times and places, the 
social scientist must be content with region- 
specific findings. In this view, the “collective 
subjective meaning” linked to regional political 
traditions determines the interaction between 
social mobilization and political democracy. 

Although Coulter tries to reconcile the 
breadth of a worldwide study with the ex- 
pertise of the area specialist, his theoretical 
conceptualizations, methods, and explanations 
for his findings raise several questions. First, 
while admitting that no regime is fully homo- 
geneous, he never adequately examines the 
extent to which each of the four regions really 
has a distinctive political tradition. All regions 
are culturally pluralistic; to varying degrees, 
they share several diverse value systems, includ- 
ing communalism, corporatism, and secular 
liberalism. Certainly, all four regions, not just 
Africa and parts of Asia, reveal strong com- 
munal ties. Corporatism has political signifi- 
cance not only in Latin America and the 
Iberian peninsula but also in Eastern Europe 
and perhaps even Western Europe. Latin Ameri- 
ca as well as Asia may have a dual or bifurcated 
culture. Coulter probably should have con- 
ceptualized cultural values as variables, rather 
than attributes. Although more difficult to 
measure than voting turnout or number of 
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telephones per 1000 persons, these values could 
have been incorporated into the data analysis, 
not left as a residual category for inferring the 
unexplained variance. 

Second, the methods for measuring the 
variables demonstrate the same weaknesses 
characteristic of other cross-national investiga- 
tions. Economists have faced difficulties finding 
accurate indicators of such “hard” concepts as 
gross national product, especially in societies 
dominated by subsistence agriculture. The mea- 
surement of “soft” concepts like civil liberties 
becomes even more difficult, as does the 
ranking of countries on these variables. In 
particular, the placement of some nations on 
the civil liberties scale seems invalid. For 
example, Mexico ranks higher than Costa Rica. 
Egypt receives a lower rating than Albania. 
Furthermore, the measurement of mass partici- 
pation combines both voluntary and involun- 
tary reasons for failure to vote in national 
elections; that is, non-voting may stem either 
from apathy or repression and legal restrictions, 
such as rigid registration and residence require- 
ments. Surely, however, the involuntary reasons 
better imply the existence of a non-democratic 
political system. Despite these measurement 
problems, Coulter gives equal weight in his 
liberal democracy index ‘to the three in- 
dicators—elite competition, civil liberties, and 
electoral participation. Yet the first two factors 
appear more valid indicators, since except in 
Africa participation has weaker correlations 
with civil liberties and elite competition than 
the latter two variables have with each other. 
Because of these measurement limitations and 
the assignment of scores to particular countries, 
the conclusions remain tentative. 

Third, Coulter’s explanations for the contra- 
dictory findings are rather unconvincing. De- 
spite the hundreds of correlations, he concludes 
that subjective meaning as embodied in unique 
regional political traditions is the crucial vari- 
able explaining the interaction between social 
mobilization and political democracy. Un- 
fortunately, however, since he regards these 
traditions as attributes, not variables, he does 
not measure them cross-nationally. Other ex- 
planatory assumptions also remain unclear. 
Why does communalism hinder social mobiliza- 
tion and political democracy? Of course, com- 
munal groups may stimulate reinforcing 
cleavages which lead to violent conflict and 
thence to military repression. Yet, as Cynthia 
Enloe has suggested, certain communal ties may 
actually facilitate social mobilization, if not 
democracy. Coulter sees corporatism as an 
effective strategy for transcending communal- 
ism. True, Latin America has attained higher 
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levels of industrial development than Asia or 
especially Africa; but may not corporatism, with 
its bureaucratic tradition, have impeded, rather 
than furthered, economic development? The 
causal connections are thus not so clear as the 
author assumes. 

Finally, the book unfortunately contains a 
few typographical errors. For instance, Table 
2—1 has no minus numbers for the betas. Yet 
the text (p. 25) stresses several negative betas. 
In Table 7—4 the beta weight for communica- 
tions and democracy is +3.07; however, the 
text (p. 110) indicates that it should be —1.64. 


CHARLES F. ANDRAIN 
San Diego State University 


Discretionary Justice in Europe and America. 
By Kenneth Culp Davis. (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1976. Pp. vili + 203. $9.95.) 


Do Europeans know something that Ameri- 
cans do not about avoiding unnecessary discre- 
tion in administration? This question inspired 
Kenneth Culp Davis to recruit a handful of 
European scholars, primarily professors of ad- 
ministrative law, to conduct empirical case 
studies of administrative discretion in Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
the EEC’s Commission of the European Com- 
munities. This book reports the findings of 
these eight case studies. Davis provides an 
“American perspective” on each in addition to 
his introductory and concluding chapters. 

Davis presents three conclusions. First, Euro- 
pean possess no special insights into how 
unnecessary discretion can be avoided. The case 
studies reveal that Europeans appear to en- 
counter the same problems in controlling dis- 
cretion. Indeed, examples of astonishingly wide 
discretion are uncovered. An Italian inde- 
pendent public corporation (the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno), acting in behalf of a ministerial 
committee, administers a program dispersing 
some 60 billion lire a year to encourage 
construction of industrial plants in Italy’s im- 
poverished south. No published information 
exists on who gets how much of this money. 
No clear procedures or standards for awarding 
the grants could be found. Applicants receive 
no justification for decisions denying their 
requests. Second, Davis suggests that students 
of European administration and administrative 
law would benefit immensely from further 
empirical study of how programs are admini- 
stered. The heretofore exclusive study of ad- 
ministrative courts’ decisions ignores entirely 
the 98 or 99 percent of administrative actions 
that never come up for judicial review. If the 
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book and the initiation to empirical research 
provided Davis’ European colleagues stimulates 
such a movement, his efforts will have made an 
outstanding contribution. Third, Davis suggests 
that in at least one important area, the decision 
to prosecute, the Germans do know something 
that Americans do not, and that Americans 
ought to reform their “grossly inferior” system 
of prosecution. 


Most of the eight case studies suffer from 
shortcomings that limit their value. By neces- 
sity, they focus on a few very restricted aspects 
of administration and fail to provide a strong 
empirical base upon which to generalize about 
European discretion. The studies vary in 
thoroughness and quality; some are superficial. 
All rely on interviews rather than observations. 
Bold assertions about administrative discretion 
often rest on slim empirical evidence. The 
authors frequently inject prescriptive recom- 
mendations and normative judgments in the 
midst of their analysis. Readers must identify 
methodological shortcomings and analytical 
weaknesses because Davis offers little criticism 
in his commentaries. Students of western 
Europe will not find the book enhances their 
knowledge significantly. 

Joachim Herrmann’s piece on German prose- 
cutors is clearly superior to the other studies. It 
constitutes the core of the text, both in terms 
of length (approximately one-third, including 
Davis’ commentary) and substance. It is es- 
pecially important to Davis, for he cites it as 
evidence that unnecessary discretion can be 
controlied and that the American system of 
prosecution must be reformed. The strengths 
and weaknesses of Davis’ inquiry into discretion 
and justice emerge most clearly here. 

Less reluctant to generalize about the Ger- 
man system of prosecution than Herrmann, 
Davis observes (p. 60): “The principle govern- 
ing prosecution for felonies is compulsory 
prosecution, but the main element in the 
prosecution of minor crimes or misdemeanors is 
controlled discretion, not compulsory prosecu- 
tion.” Davis draws a striking contrast to the 
United States: “the American prosecutor’s dis- 
cretion is consistently uncontrolled all along 
the line.” Both conclusions can be seriously 
challenged. 

The evidence Herrmann so carefully presents 
permits the opposite conclusion—that German 
prosecutors exercise wide discretion. Although 
statutes mandate prosecution in many cases, 
Herrmann presents numerous examples of dis- 
cretion. Prosecutors can conclude the evidence 
is insufficient and halt proceedings; some cases 
require a determination that prosecution will 
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serve the public interest. Although judges must 
approve decisions to halt prosecution, they 
routinely grant it. German prosecutors exercise 
wide discretion in juveniles’ cases (which in- 
clude 18-year-olds). In misdemeanor and petty 
misdemeanor cases, they can request a “‘penal 
order’’—the German equivalent of a plea bar- 
gain determining sentence. Prosecutors some- 
times discontinue prosecution in such cases 
when the defendant makes a charitable contri- 
bution. 


Davis overstates the extent of American 
prosecutors’ discretion. He cites case law and 
statutes to demonstrate that U.S. attorneys 
exercise wide discretion, but fails to ack- 
nowledge informal but potent sources of re- 
straint, including investigative agencies and the 
Department of Justice. Studies of local prosecu- 
tors find similar informal restraints. If “felonies 
such as murder, robbery, rape, perjury, and 
arson are prosecuted if there is sufficient 
evicence” in Germany (p. 23), the same is true 
in America. German prosecutors probably have 
more discretion than Davis suggests, and Ameri- 
can prosecutors less. Neither system knows how 
to shape and control the crucial discretion 
exercised by the police. The two systems may 
not be as different as this book suggests. 


Davis’ conclusions about prosecutors’ discre- 
tion in Germany and America flow from his 
formal, legalistic approach. Unlike most legally 
trained researchers, Davis relies on empirical 
research. He recognizes that part of “what 
matters is ... not what limits the law places on 
the officer’s discretionary power, but what 
limits are effective in fact in the particular 
case” (p. 4). But in examining what in fact 
limits discretion, he ignores informal, political 
constraints and too often takes at face value the 
content of statutes, formal rules, and court 
decisions. At times, he advocates clearly legisla- 
tion and administrative directives to control 
discretion. But he ignores the politics of policy 
formation that necessitates ambiguity and the 
delegation of discretion. Finally, Davis’ concern 
that injustice arises when American prosecutors 
fail to bring good cases leads him to ignore the 
opposite phenomenon—the failure to eliminate 
the many ‘‘junk’’ cases that never should have 
been prosecuted as felonies. 


Readers of Davis’ pioneering treatise Discre- 
tionary Justice: A Preliminary Inquiry will find 
few analytical or conceptual breakthroughs in 
this volume. But the book makes an important 
contribution by further stimulating thought 
about how discretion can be controlled and 
how its exercise shapes justice. Political scien- 
tists too often ignore these questions. Davis is 
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inviting us to participate in his inquiry into 
discretionary justice. We should. 


JAMES EISENSTEIN 
Pennsylvania State University 


Coups and Army Rule in Africa: Studies in 
Military Style. By Samuel Decalo. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1976. Pp. x + 
284. $17.50, cloth. $4.95, paper.) 


While the literature on the African military 
has shifted significantly from an uncritical 
acceptance of the military’s capability to mod- 
ernize states, scholars still search for an ac- 
ceptable typology or model which can provide 
a realistic insight in studying armed forces and 
society. The purpose of Decalo’s book is not 
only to demonstrate the weaknesses of existing 
models or typologies but also to suggest an 
intellectual construct which may overcome 
such weaknesses. According to the author, “The 
purpose of this study is to shift attention away 
from the discipline’s fixation upon the systemic 
weaknesses of African states and the organiza- 
tional features of African armies as reasons for 
coups to the internal dynamics of African 
military hierarchies, their officer cliques, and 
corporate and personal ambitions” (p. 3). In his 
quest, the author examines Dahomey, Togo, 
Congo/Brazzaville, and Uganda, not only in 
constructing a typology, but in order to rectify 
the “dearth of scholarly attention to much of 
French Africa” (p. 2). 

Although a number of important substantive 
considerations emerge from the author’s de- 
tailed examination of these states, three are 
paramount. First, it is clearly demonstrated 
that the military reflects society. Too often in 
previous studies, authors have a priori pro- 
ceeded on the basis that society reflects the 
military or have presumed that somehow the 
military is separate from society. Internal eth- 
nic strife, ambitions of politicians, lack of 
institutionalization of the “rules of the 
game’’—all of these matters are generally re- 
flected in the military of the four states in one 
form or another. For example, in examining the 
Congo/Brazzaville, Decalo writes, “From their 
inception the armed forces reflected the wider 
societal cleavages in [the] Congo. Ethnic ten- 
sions were intense, with the rank and file 
largely northern (Mbochi, Kouyou), while 


southern (Bakongo) elements held key posi- 
tions in the officers corps” (p. 146). 

Similarly, in examining Dahomey, the au- 
thor concludes, ‘Persistent infighting at the 
apex of power, competitive ethnic pyramids of 
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personal allegiances, and the keen struggle for 
control of patronage in conditions of acute 
scarcity and immense pressures from below 
have plagued all attempts to establish inter- 
regional coalitions’ (p. 51). These character- 
istics are reflected in both civilian and military 
sectors in the country. 

Second, the author shows that military rule 
is generally no different from civilian rule. In 
most cases there has been no clear impact on 
social or economic systems attributable ex- 
clusively to military rule. Indeed, military 
regimes seem to demonstrate the same inade- 
quacies of civilian regimes. On the other hand, 
the author states that “even though military 
administration may not be systematically any 
different from civilian rule the extra-constitu- 
tionality of the regime allows it to perform 
certain actions no civilian regime may dare 
attempt” (p. 239). This follows the observa- 
tions of some scholars that there is at least one 
clear benefit of military rule—that it may do 
those things that, although not democratic or 
immediately conducive to beneficial social and 
political change, may in the long run prepare 
the ground work for a stable political system. 

The third aspect of the author’s work, 
although logically argued and persuasive, raises 
a few questions. This has to do with his 
modalities of African military style in political 
office. This formulation has six categories: 
“The corporate status of the armed forces, the 
permeability of civil-military boundaries, the 
degree of personalist concentration of decision- 
making authority and coercive power, the 
satisfaction or non-satisfaction of nonmilitary 
group demands, the relative immunity of the 
regime from personality cleavages leading to 
praetorian assaults, and the active-combatative 
or passive-reconciliationist approach of the re- 
gime to societal issues” (pp. 241—42). 

Some of the variables in the typology (as the 
author admits) are themselves subject to various 
interpretations and intuitiveness. Moroever, it is 
not completely clear how the typologies evolve 
from the assessments of the four countries. For 
example, the author categorizes the Togolese 
regime as a civilianized military autocracy, 
placing into jeopardy his own typology. This 
categorization suggests some aspects of cor- 
porate status and some considerations regarding 
the permeability of civil-military boundaries. 
More importantly, the variables within the 
typology do not provide the necessary ana- 
lytical insight to understand their significance. 
One wonders for example, how to apply “the 
permeability of civil-military boundaries” in the 
study of military systems. What does this mean 
in terms of relationship between armed forces 
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and society and the impact on the political 
system? 

From the point of view of model building, 
the first and last chapters are the most useful, 
while the middle chapters focus on a substan- 
tive political-military examination of the four 
states. It would have been useful if the author 
had hinted in the early chapters regarding the 
organization of the chapters and their culmina- 
tion into modalities of African military style. 
Finally, while the author’s criticisms regarding 
the literature on the African military are well 
founded, it should be noted that recent litera- 
ture has rectified much of the earlier uncritical 
examination of the military in modernization. 
Moreover, some scholars have indeed focused 
on the internal dynamics of the military. For 
example, Luckham’s work on the Nigerian 
military (1971) although rooted in social or- 
ganization theory provides a clear picture of the 
internal dynamics of the military and the 
fragmentation within the officers’ corps. 

Perhaps the major contribution of the book 
is in its functional perspective—that is, the 
author attempts to examine the military and its 
internal dynamics across a broad spectrum of 
political developments in each state, without 
artificially categorizing the military into pre- 
coup, coup, and military rule segments. The 
author provides a coherent perspective crystal- 
lizing the role of the military as an institution 
(using the term with a degree of qualification) 
in relationship to other political actors. This 
type of perspective may be a first essential step 
toward developing the kind of formulation that 
Decalo longs to see, but seems to be lacking in 
earlier literature. 

In any case, Decalo’s study of the military in 
Dahomey, Togo, Congo/Brazzaville, and Ugan- 
da is an important contribution to the literature 
on the African military. The author’s attempts 
to provide yet another intellectual construct for 
the examination of military systems in general 
provides a unique perspective. While one may 
argue about the application of such a typology, 
it is clear that Decalo has produced an ex- 
tremely useful work that should assist scholars 
in understanding the military in Africa and in 
theorizing about African military systems. 


SAM C. SARKESIAN 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Legitimation of a Revolution: The Yugoslav 
Case. By Bogdan Denis Denitch. (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1976. 
Pp. 254. $15.00.) 


Denitch’s study is a refreshing attempt to 
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keep Yugoslavia’s political hypertension of the 
1970s in perspective. Faced with the chaos of 
constitutional change, rising nationalisms, party 
purges, rumors of external dangers, and attacks 
on “internal enemies,” he has moved beyond 
those prophets of doom who speculate primari- 
ly on those forces pulling Yugoslavia apart 
“after Tito” to the opposite question. What are 
the forces with a vested interest in keeping 
Yugoslavia together? Who has a stake in system 
survival and why? 

This approach leads to examining those 
social strata and institutions that provide an 
infrastructure for the authority of Yugoslav 
socialism as practiced by the present regime. 
Not surprisingly, Denitch emphasizes the main 
recognized clientele of the Yugoslav political 
establishment—the industrial working class. He 
divided intelligentsia into two broad groups, the 
technical elite and “humanistic” intelligentsia, 
while he gives the peasantry (which Denitch 
considers basically outside the political system) 
minimum time. Institutions include the party 
(League of Communists of Yugoslavia), the 
army, the veterans organization, and the Social- 
ist Alliance, which Denitch views much as the 
equivalent of a primary system in a single-party 
electoral system. Throughout, he evaluates 
these political actors and structures in the 
context of Yugoslavia’s continuing struggle to 
subsitute mass-based, participatory institutions 
for existing models of socialist society. 

Two key concepts dominate this analysis: 
modernization and legitimation, which Denitch 
uses to link the Yugoslav experience to the 
growing body of literature concerned with 
developing models of revolutionary transforma- 
tion and to attempts by political scientists to 
pinpoint the elusive characteristics of legitima- 
cy. Whether or not one agrees that chapter 8 
successfully applies Richard Rose’s middle- 
range dynamic model of authority, it is an 
intrinsically useful way of thinking about com- 
plex, often little-understood data. The treat- 
ment of Yugoslav self-managing socialism as a 
new political culture adds to the works of 
scholars of comparative communism such as 
Robert Tucker and Richard Fagen for whom 
political culture has become an increasingly 
valued analytical concept. Therefore it may 
interest scholars concerned with cross-systems 
analysis. To what degree the author’s optimism 
is warranted concerning the rate and per- 
manence of change in the historical political 
cultures of the region is another matter. Ata 
minimum he has provided the reader with a 
well argued thesis. 

While Denitch is an optimist, he is not 
unaware of problems in Yugoslavia. He sensi- 
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tively discusses the difficulties raised by the age 
homogeneity of the current leadership and the 
frustrating search of young and aspiring politi- 
cal elites for a rite of passage to substitute for 
partisan experience. Denitch’s analysis of the 
institutionalization of multinationalism using 
Yugoslav sources effectively demonstrates how 
none of the Yugoslav nations has been allowed 
to be officially “more equal’’ than the others. 
Public opinion polls apparently support that 
official image. 

It is on this point that long-term observers of 
the Yugoslav political scene may feel uneasy. 
Attitude surveys investigating ethnic relations 
within Yugoslavia in the 1960s were poor 
indicators. Most of those surveyed rated na- 
tional relations “‘good”’ or “satisfactory.” Eth- 
nic tolerance appeared high; ethnic distance 
eemed to have declined. By the late 1960s 
even more favorable prognoses were being made 
for the near future. No one could have foreseen 
that in 1971 the leadership of the Croatian 
League of Communists would be purged for 
what amounted to the charge of serving as a 
front for a mass nationalist movement. 

In dealing with the “national question,” 
Denitch’s analysis becomes uneven and some- 
what inconsistent. First, we are told that 
nationalism is overrated, given more weight by 
the media than it deserves, that “traditional 
nationalism has only sporadic and very limited 
support” (p. 6). Secondly, we learn that most 
of the Croat political and economic demands of 
1970—1971 were later realized (p. 131). Third- 
ly, in the author’s view, nationalism in Croatia 
in 1969—1971 was “a surrogate for anticom- 
munism” (p. 147). Given that the bulk of 
Croatian demands subsequently appeared to 
have been considered reasonable enough to 
meet, such a judgment seems polemical at best. 
At worst it leaves the book open to the charge 
of being a sophisticated apology for purge and 
repression as legitimate tactics for resolving 
differences in contemporary Yugoslavia. 

Another delicate issue that the book some- 
how waffles on is that of conspicuous consump- 
tion on the part of the Yugoslav middle class, 
the technical, administrative, and managerial 
elites. This behavior creates social tensions 
leading to recurring campaigns against social 
differences. Denitch first argues such dif- 
ferences are “more apparent than real” (p. 11). 
He then calls for “a major campaign” against 
these abuses as essential for the morale of 
society (p. 183). The problem is twofold. 
Apparent differences are “real” in that the 
system treats them as real and they produce 
resentment or cynicism. Secondly, the strategy 
of “major campaign’ does not work unless it 
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eliminates perceived as well as “real” dif- 
ferences; otherwise the cure only magnifies the 
political problem by calling attention not only 
to social differences but to the regime’s inabili- 
ty to eliminate them even (perhaps particularly) 
among party members. 

A third flaw, one that the author is perhaps 
not responsible for, is the scant information on 
how the new constitution of 1974 changes the 
political dynamics he describes. To what ex- 
tent, for example, has it changed the basis of 
legitimacy? 

Yet despite its flaws, this is an important 
book. It is original, theoretical, provocative, 
and relevant not only to Yugoslavophiles but a 
less obvious clientele of political scientists 
studying revolution, political parties, civil-mili- 
tary relations, or the usefulness of opinion 
polls. It is well written and a pleasure to read. 


ROBIN REMINGTON 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Allende’s Chile: The Political Economy of the 
Rise and Fall of the Unidad Popular. By 
Stefan De Vylder. (New York and London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1976. Pp. xi+ 
251. $13.95.) 


Compared to Argentina, Mexico and Brazil, 
about which a profuse literature has been 
generated, Chile has been, especially in political 
economics, a terra incognita. The rise and fall 
of ill-fated President Salvador Allende has 
changed all this. As if to atone for past neglect, 
scholars have taken a new interest in Chile— 
characterized in part by genuine astonishment 
like that following Castro’s advent in Cuba, in 
part by a macabre spirit like that following 
Kennedy’s assassination. Unfortunately, the 
numerous instant experts have produced medi- 
ocre work at best. Mostly unwilling either to 
learn or to listen, they have embarked into 
vociferous presentations of their views, cases, or 
explanations (reflecting both the Left and 
Right and one representing the center) instead 
of examining the sad but fascinating Allende 
experience. 

Stefan De Vylder’s treatise is, in spite of 
numerous and major weaknesses, a welcome 
exception. A sympathetic view from the Left, it 
is generally scholarly, heavily empirical, 
balanced, and objective. It provides a detached 
analysis of major economic events during Salva- 
dor Allende’s reign as well as a good under- 
standing of Chile’s economic and political 
structure. It comprehensively reviews and eval- 
uates the economic policies of Allende’s Popu- 
lar Unity CUP). De Vylder cites the works of 
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such central UP protagonists as Salvador Al- 


lende, ‘Jacques Chonchol, Pedro Vuskovic, 
Amerigo Zorrilla and Orlando Millas. Tables 
and other material from primary sources pro- 
vide a vivid picture of Allende’s presidency. 
There is no index, however, and some tables 
lack sources (e.g., Tables 1.1 to 1.7, 2.1 and so 
forth. l 

The book consists of a spotty introductory 
segment providing background about Chile, an 
examination of short-term policies and a discus- 
sion of the long-term dimensions of Allende’s 
strategy. 

The economic and political introduction 
reveals little new to the specialist but will be 
appreciated by the reader unfamiliar with Chile 
(the sectoral analysis is first-rate, the one on 
agriculture excellent). Its major themes, how- 
ever, should not be taken at face value. For 
example, the book suffers from acceptance of 
the almost universal misconception that Chile 
experienced “acute economic stagnation” (p. 
24) and its achievement “during the present 
century would be ‘secular stagnation’ ” (p. 9). 
This view is contradicted not only by a cen- 
tury-long growth rate of per capita income of at 
least one percent per year, and the more recent 
boom of 1957—1967, but also by De Vylder’s 
own earlier admission that ‘‘Child’s per capita 
income has been quite respectable. It was once 
the highest in Latin America, and ... is one of 
the highest income levels in the Third World” 
(p. 7). Even stronger empirical and analytical 
objections can be raised against De Vylder’s 
acceptance of the monopolism and dependence 
themes. 

De Vylder’s analysis of Allende’s short-term 
economic strategy illustrates as well as reflects 
the basic contradictions of UP’s program. The 
1971 policies of economic reactivation through 
income redistribution are hailed at first as a 
“spectacular success” (p. 77), but this evalu- 
ation is subsequently modified by listing the 
“heavy—and largely negative—repercussions”’ 
(p. 77) that forced the economy “to exceed all 
its bounds” (p. 78). The massive para- 
Keynesian deficit-spending policies that pro- 
moted consumer, not investment or produc- 
tion, socialism failed because the system “had 
been created to provide selective favors but 
which could in no way be used to raise the 
living standards of the Chilean population as a 
whole” (p. 210). 

De Vylder’s own assessment of Chile’s long- 
term problems—sectoral désarticulation (high 
productivity differentials) (pp. 10—12), foreign 
dependence (pp. 13—16), and a monopolistic 
structure (pp. 17-—19)—is in harmony with the 
Popular Unity’s dogmas which attributed Chile- 
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an underdevelopment to imperialism-dependen- 
cy, monopolism and feudalism (pp. 34—39). 
These simplistic, grossly inadequate diagnoses 
(subsequently refuted by De Vylder himself) 
have as their common and unacknowledged 
ancestry a more than a century-long Latin 
American chameleon ideology which was born 
along with: independence with the color of 
“colony-metropolis’”’ domination. This ideology 
resurfaced during 1930—1945 as the “‘center- 
periphery”? concept, blossomed into the full- 
fledged “‘structuralism”’ of the 1950s and 1960s 
and was recently refurbished into the “depen- 
dency” theme. 

The Chilean road to socialism was a “blind 
alley” (p. 1). The Popular Unity’s “economic 
strategy as such promised no solution to Chile’s 
basic development problems” (p. 217). “The 
anarchy of the market was replaced by the 
anarchy of neither plan nor market” (p. 153). 
There was not one but an almost infinite 
number of Achilles’ heels in President Allende’s 
program, 

The Allende experiment died in its infancy. 


.Was it too anemic to survive or too feared to be 


tolerated? The answer eludes De Vylder and 
may never be found. What is certain to De 
Vylder is that Allende’s road was “not to 
socialism by peaceful means but to fascism by 
violent means” (p. 1). 


MARKOS J. MAMALAKIS 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Electoral Politics in South Vietnam. Edited by 
John C. Donnell and Charles A. Joiner. 
(Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1974. Pp. 
198. $14.00.) 


The essays in this volume analyze the poli- 
tics of South Vietnam during the period from 
the adoption of the 1967 constitution through 
the 1973 Senate election—the last national 
election held in that country. The book grew 
out of a conference of Vietnamese experts 
sponsored by the Southeast Asia Development 
Advisory Group (SEADAG). Six of the con- 
ference papers (written originally in 1971, but 
some updated and revised) are included in the 
book along with an appendix summarizing 
other conference reports and the general discus- 
sions of the participants. In addition the editors 
have written introductory and concluding chap- 
ters and an essay analyzing the final Senate 
election. 

Most authors whose essays are included in 
the volume, while decrying some practices of 
the government of Nguyen Van Thieu, agreed 
that positive political developments occurred in 
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South Vietnam during the six years under 
discussion. The military leadership was no 
longer a monolithic group, civilians were play- 
ing a greater decision-making role in Saigon, the 
government had gained peasant support because 
it had provided greater security against local 
communist attacks and because of its land 
reform program, and by the end of the period 
an increasing number of South Vietnamese 
citizens accepted elections as a means of legiti- 
mizing succession to power. 

In an early chapter Stephen Young examines 
the compatibility of democratic elections with 
the traditional political culture of Vietnam. He 
concludes that in spite of some areas of friction 
“several electoral developments seem auspicious 
for the future.” In a later essay Young, who 
worked in villages in the Mekong Delta, dis- 
cusses improvements in the standing of non- 
communist village governments resulting from 
the transfer of planning and some budgetary 
authority from Saigon to the villages. He also 
describes the role of the Tan Dai Viet party in 
developing greater political consciousness at the 
local level. 

Theresa Tull writes of the increased electoral 
participation of citizens after 1967 even in 
cities where anti-Thieu feeling was the strong- 
est. Voters used the ballot to replace all but 41 
of the 119 lower house members who sought 
re-election in 1971, and the Buddhists fielded 
candidates in Senate and lower house elections 
in 1970 and 1971 after virtually boycotting 
earlier elections. 

Two Vietnamese participants at the con- 
ference were men who combine academic life 
with politics—Nguyen Ngoc Huy, a leader of 
the National Progressive Movement, and Tran 
Quan Thuan, a Buddhist activist and national 
senator. Both men opposed the Thieu regime, 
but both supported an independent, democratic 
South Vietnam. In his chapter Huy argues that 
many of the problems of South Vietnam’s 
politics during this period were essentially the 
same as those of all more or less free developing 
societies—“‘an inexperienced citizenry,” numer- 
ous weak political parties, and impecunious 
candidates who felt they must seek organiza- 
tional support from local administrators or 
religious groups, thus inevitably weakening 
their ability to work consistently for national 
programs. Added to these “normal” problems 
was the special pressure of the war which 
carried with it the constant threat of politica! 
assassination. On the positive side, Huy insists 
that press freedom in Saigon had “‘some real 
substance and [was] not a charade.” He notes 
that antigovernment candidates won election to 
national and local offices despite “harassment” 
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by majority activists and that some pro-Thieu 
candidates won legislative seats strictly on their 
merits. 

The summary of conference discussions sug- 
gests that Thuan, while recognizing Buddhist 
gains in the recent Senate and lower house 
elections, argued that the Buddhist-supported 
candidates would have fared still better in 
completely open elections. 

The Vietnamese participants, like most of 
the American ones, agreed with Douglas Pike 
that the North Vietnamese government would 
block overt participation by the National Lib- 
eration Front (NLF) in national elections in 
South Vietnam. To allow participation would 
be to recognize the independence of South 
Vietnam which the North could not condone. 
There was the furtuer practical political con- 
sideration that the NLF and its supporters 
constituted no more than ten percent of the 
population. Elections would serve only to point 
up the NLF’s lack of popular support. 

The book contains much that is of interest 
about South Vietnam’s politics and elections. 
Its value in the long run, however, may be to 
remind us that serious students once thought it 
worth their while to study South Vietnamese 
elections and to publish their findings. There 
will be elections in the new Vietnam, but the 
hundreds of foreign reporters and scholars who 
used to analyze the politics of South Vietnam 
will be missing. There will be no reports from 
harassed but critical local papers or “‘third 
force” spokesmen. Only the official press and 
radio will describe the elections and their 
descriptions will be of greater interest to 
students of propaganda than to students of 
elections. 


HOWARD R. PENNIMAN 
Georgetown University 


Origins of the Modern Japanese State: Selected 
Writings of E. H. Norman. Edited by John 
W. Dower. (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1975. Pp. 497. $15.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


E. Herbert Norman (1909—1957) was the 
last of the great amateurs and the first of the 
professionals among western writers on 
Japanese history. Like Aston, Satow, and es- 
pecially Sansom, he was a diplomat by profes- 
sion. But his Japan birth and experience were 
supplemented by a rigid academic training that 
led to a doctoral dissertation at Harvard. 
Published by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
as Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State in 
1940, just as Japan forced itself upon the 
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«world’s political and scholarly attention. Nor- 
man’s work became the point of departure for 
the scholarship on modern Japan that began to 
flow from university presses in the years after 
World War II. Norman himself had only limited 
time for further scholarly work during a highly 
successful career in the Canadian diplomatic 
service that ended with his death while ambas- 
sador to Egypt. Despite this, he maintained 
close connections with the world of Japanese 
scholarship, and he was never too busy to 
respond warmly and helpfully to requests for 
advice. 

Like most classics, Norman’s Japan Emer- 
gence gradually became more talked-about than 
read. John Dower, the editor of this volume, 
holds that Norman’s work was driven from the 
reading lists by politically motivated ‘“‘moderni- 
zation” scholarship which, in response to cold 
war pressures, wanted to put a better face on 
Japan’s modern transformation, and that Nor- 
man was driven to his suicide as a result of 
McCarthy era Senate hearings that linked his 
name to prewar left-wing groups. Dower’s 
impassioned 117-page introduction summarizes 
Norman’s thesis, which he charges scholars have 
suppressed, then goes on to contribute its own 
distortions in a critique of the 1960s scholar- 
ship on Japan. It would be inappropriate to try 
to deal with all of this here, but a few points 
may be noted. Japan’s Emergence has remained 
continuously in print, from the University of 
British Columbia Press, for half of the cost of 
this hardcover edition, complete with a bibli- 
ography which Dower sacrificed in favor of a 
Norman essay, “The Shrine of Clio,” and part 
of an unpublished manuscript, “The Feudal 
Background of Japanese Politics.” Further, 
Dower’s references to the Senate hearings are 
marred by a poor jumble of discussions of 
China scholarship, where the term “feudal 
remnants” was controversial, and Japan scholar- 
ship, where it was not. The connection between 
those hearings and Norman’s tragic death in 
Cairo was far more obscure than Dower’s 
assertions would suggest. And finally the re- 
sponse within the Japanese academy to mod- 
ermization theory has been complicated by 
aspects of prewar and wartime controversies 
which Dower does not mention. 

It would be unfortunate if Dower’s polemics 
distracted attention from the works he has 
brought together, for they provide a welcome 
opportunity to recapitulate the course of post- 
war historiography on modern Japan. Japan’s 
Emergence was, and remains, a remarkable 
work, lucid in its presentation, origina] in its 
conception, and impressive in its documenta- 
tion. Among dissertations, only Robert Scal- 
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apino’s Democracy and the Party Movement in 
Prewar Japan (1953) approximates its power of 
synthesis and largeness of design. There was no 
model in Japanese publications for a work of 
this scope, and its Japanese translation served as 
standard account and text for some years after 
the war. 

It is also true that the scholarship which 
Norman helped to stimulate has blunted the 
sharpness of some of his assertions and dis- 
proved others. The sweep of his assertion that 
the Meiji Restoration was the work of an 
alliance between lower samurai and merchants 
was challenged by Albert Craig’s analysis of 
Choshu samurai participation and economic 
historians’ inability to locate and identify the 
merchants. Norman’s political narrative retains 
its sweep and power, but his thesis does not. 
His economic analysis has fared even worse, for 
his chapters on industrialization and agrarian 
settlement, with their tendency to credit gov- 
ernment policies exclusively to plots for power, 
have not survived the more searching work of 
Thomas Smith, R. P. Dore, and a new genera- 
tion of scholars in Japan. What has happened to 
Japan’s Emergence is not so much a suppression 
as a full airing. 

Like Mr. Dower and the rest of us, Norman 
was writing at a particular time and in a 
particular climate of opinion. This is nowhere 
more clear than in the “Feudal Background of 
Japanese Politics,” a manuscript he prepared 
for an Institute of Pacific Relations conference 
in 1945. With the exception of the strongest 
chapter, which he published in Pacific Affairs in 
1944 and which Dower unfortunately decided 
not to include here, Norman never published 
the essay. Mr. Dower has chosen to overrule 
him, and at several points even ignores Nor- 
man’s own manuscript revisions to restore 
material he feels important. In this manuscript 
Norman’s search was for antecedents of reac- 
tion and chauvinism, and he combined sound 
scholarship with strong polemic and perjorative 
coloration. Some of this now strikes the reader 
as peculiarly anacrhonistic, as when the 
Tokugawa secret police are compared to Gesta- 
po agents. At other points the statements are so 
provocative as to provide ideal invitations for 
examination essays, a use to which this reviewer 
has indeed sometimes put them. 

Even so, one is impressed anew by the 
breadth and depth of Norman’s reading and the 
skill and grace with which he set forth his ideas. 
He was optimistic about the Japanese people 
and Japanese culture, but pessimistic about the 
shortcomings of Japanese political leadership. 
The modernization scholarship of the 1960s 
tended instead to look for ways in which 
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Japan’s old order contained the possibilities or 
even “prerequisites” for effective response to 
the challenges of modern knowledge, techno- 
logy, and organization. As a result the focus has 
been on preparation in terms of literacy, 
urbanization, and bureaucratization, and the 
ability of the early modern state to marshal 
resources. In contrast, Norman’s concern was 
with the way that same state blighted human 
spirits and stunted initiative; he was more 
concerned with what people read than the fact 
that they could read, and he abominated 
political leadership for what it did instead of 
thinking it remarkable that it was able to do it. 
In influential works that might well have been 
substituted for his “Feudal Background,” Nor- 
man also looked for and found a Tokugawa 
writer who inveighed against the political soci- 
ety of his day, and traced the development of 
the military conscription system of the Meiji 
period. In Norman’s world there was still a path 
along which reasonable men could be expected 
to move in building a modern society, and his 
objective in studying Japanese history was to 
identify the elements that had distorted that 
progress. 

One can agree with Dower’s passionate 
assertion that Norman was moral without going 
on to his assumption that his successors were 
therefore not. Climates of interpretation change 
with the times that produce them, and Dower 
and his colleagues are just as surely constrained 
by their experiences of the late 1960s as any 
earlier groups were by theirs. If the “moderni- 
zation” optimism halted the pendulum swing of 
earlier pessimism, a number of vigorous young 
figures have more recently taken it as their 
challenge to move the argument back again. 
Had Norman lived, one suspects he would have 
seen this growth of studies he helped inaugurate 
with relish and delight, for the seeds of most of 
these positions, pro and con, are to be found in 
his pages and crowded footnotes. 


MARIUS B. JANSEN 
Princeton University 


The Abortive Revolution: China under Na- 
tionalist Rule, 1927—1937. By Lloyd E. 
Eastman. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. Pp. 398. $16.50.) 


This book documents, demythologizes, and 
challenges long-held assumptions regarding the 
functioning of Chiang Kai-shek’s government in 
its most successful years. Through detailed 
studies of a few key problems, Eastman reas- 
sesses efforts to centralize governmental pro- 
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cesses in China by extending local bureaucratic 
control below the county level, by fostering a 
leader cult centered on Chiang, and by intimi- 
dating independent warlords. Eastman warns at 
the outset (p. xiii) that his findings are not 
Positive; by 1937 the Nationalist government 
could only “credibly claim to govern twenty- 
five percent of the area and sixty-six percent of 
the population of China” (p. 272). That conclu- 
sion alone illustrates the importance of the 
narrow focus of the work. At perhaps no other 
period in Chinese history is the risk of general- 
izing about internal conditions so great. 

Four topics subjected to scrutiny will be 
particularly interesting to political scientists: 
the problem of corruption, the rise of fascism, 
the analysis of bureaucracy, and the behavior of 
Nationalist officials in the context of Chinese 
political culture. 

Problems of defining corruption are dis- 
cussed in terms of the notion sheng-kuan 
fa-ts‘ai (obtain an official position and grow 
rich). A cynical inheritance from the declining 
empire, this expression bespeaks elements of 
truth as well as cupidity, for in both the old 
and the new China before 1949, the surest 
route to wealth and power was through govern- 
ment office. However, in old China limits on 
corruption were defined by a normative con- 
sensus growing out of the socialization process 
of education and examination experienced by 
most officials. After 1905 this civil service 
system was not replaced by a similar mech- 
anism for official indoctrination. This theme~— 
the exercise of official bureaucratic power 
unchecked by ideological or systematic punitive 
sanctions—is reiterated throughout the book. 

Thus Eastman views the growth of fascism 
within the Nationalist party as the search fora 
new ideology, the foundation of “‘a new na- 
tional culture” (p. 44), as well as a sanction for 
terrorism and repression. Eastman’s account of 
the organization and activities of the Blue 
Shirts offers a cross-cultural referent for Euro- 
pean models of fascism, many of which are 
predicated on notions of antisemitism and 
imperialism. Further, his analysis implicitly 
discounts the possibility that KMT fascism was 
an expression of conservative class interests—an 
argument which prevents the author from 
distinguishing analytically between “reforms” 
in public health, promoted by the Blue Shirts, 
and “reforms” in land distribution, which the 
Blue Shirts shunned. 

Together with the account of the Fukien 
Rebellion, the chapter on the Blue Shirts 
presents a wealth of richly documented and 
painstakingly reconstructed material that sets a 
new standard for historical treatment of the 
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Republican era. Eastman then goes beyond 
historical narrative to argue that the Nationalist 
officials in this period were a governing 
bureaucracy lacking a social base (e.g., p. 83) 
which “became in effect its own constituency, 
ruling in the interests of its own members” (p. 
286). This was only in part due to military 
weakness, and to a reluctance to engage in mass 
mobilization. More important, Eastman argues 
(taking issue with Barrington Moore), was the 
fact that the Nationalists alienated themselves 
from both rural landholding elites and from 
urban capitalist interests which might have 
provided a common foundation for legitimate 
government. It is this iconoclastic thesis, along 
with his concluding discussion of Chinese poli- 
tical culture, that is going to stimulate the 
sharp dialogue and further research that East- 
man expects and hopes will follow. 

The pitfalls in analyzing Chinese political 
culture have already been demonstrated in the 
controversies surrounding Richard Solomon’s 
Mao’s Revolution and the Chinese Political 
Culture (1971). Eastman posits the existence of 
a “modal trait” in Chinese political behavior, 
namely ‘“‘the relative lack of commitment to 
abstract principles’? in favor of devotion to 
personal or factional loyalties (see pp. 295, 
311). The pursuit of private interests in Chinese 
government unquestionably displays forms 
specific to Chinese political culture. But it 
seems more convincing to argue, as Eastman 
himself does in his concluding remarks, that the 
pursuit of personal and factional interests can 
be a modal characteristic of powerholders in 
any political system, including the present 
People’s Republic, and that ideology—a system 
of abstract principles—is a necessary tool for 
tempering the arbitrary pursuit of such private 
interests. 


SUSAN MANN JONES 
University of Chicago 


Comparative Legal Cultures. By Henry W. 
Ehrmann. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1976. Pp. xv + 172. $5.50, paper.) 


This book is unusual in many ways. It 
amasses a great deal of data about the “legal 
cultures” of numerous societies, past and pre- 
sent, and organizes them along academically 
acceptable lines. It presents and analyzes the 
work of a plethora of legal thinkers and social 
scientists, past and present. And it does all this 
within the friendly confines of a thrifty 151 
pages of text. What is more, it is rife with 
hypotheses and suggestions for further research. 
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Thus, it would seem that I should be gushing 
over with praise of it, that I should recommend 
it, with boundless joy, for use in graduate and 
undergraduate classes that have even the slight- 
est bearing on the legal system, the judiciary, 
etc. But I don’t. 

Having written a book on “comparative 
judicial politics,” a much more modest task 
than writing one on “comparative legal cul- 
tures,” I am painfully aware of the exhausting 
steeplechase that confronted Henry Ehrmann. 
The hurdles are high; the jumps treacherous. 
What is more, despite the much vaster topic 
treated by Ehrmann in this volume, he had half 
as much space in which to synthesize his 
material. But the result is precisely what one 
should have expected: fuzzy definitions, overly 
broad generalizations, and enough qualifica- 
tions of the generalizations to rob them of 
importance and significance. In other words, 
Ehrmann has attempted to do the impossible: 
to make a molehill out of a mountain. Well, it 
can’t be done—at least by people. Yes, the 
generalizations are border-truisms, close to be- 
ing trivial. The specifics are mainly anecdotal, 
conclusively inconclusive. 

For example, here are some of the eternal 
truths that an avid reader will cull from the 
pages of Comparative Legal Cultures: (1) There 
are legal elites that run legal establishments in 
all countries, (2) There are many variations in 
their recruitment, their education and socializa- 
tion, the way they select judges, the degree of 
lay participation in the processes of the law and 
the judiciary. (3) It is difficult to say whether 
these variations (a) achieve the goals of the 
society for which they were designed; (b) 
would accomplish them better if they changed 
their form to one used by another culture. (4) 
All legal establishments are relatively conserva- 
tive, oriented towards system-maintenance; all 
adore the status quo. (5) Of course, the law can 
be (and occasionally is) used to effectuate 
social change, particularly when heavily pres- 
sured through the political process. Yawn. 

The problem is that this book is an overly 
elaborate propositional inventory of many dis- 
parate facts and studies that add up to little 
more than tautology, obvious abstractions, in- 
applicable statistical generalizations, and the 
like. Then there are the supergeneralizations 
that desperately need qualification, but are left 
exposed without any. Want an example? Okay, 
the book ends on this upbeat notion, quoting 
Wolfgang Friedmann: “Everywhere the active 
and enlightened role of the lawyer in the 
complex process of social engineering is an 
indispensable and vital aspect of mankind’s 
increasingly urgent and precarious struggle for 
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civilized survival’ (p. 151). Oh yeah? Even the 
Soviet Union? Nazi Germany? Perhaps they 
were just some of the “breakdowns” mentioned 
earlier in the text of the book. Much is passed 
over like this, left unexamined. Much is over- 
qualified and left to die in pieces. 

So, despite the fact that this book is 
crammed full of interesting facts, it is dull. 
Despite the fact it has a number of helpful 
insights, it is confusing and frustrating. Despite 
the fact that it has a readily understandable 
way of organizing its materials, it has no 
consistent set of values, no framework of 
analysis. 

Ergo, [recommend it highly for libraries and 
graduate students doing highly specialized re- 
search on legal cultures. It will not help crusty 
professionals much. It will neither capture the 
interest nor captivate the affection of fresh 
undergraduates. 


THEODORE L. BECKER 
University of Hawaii 


Indonesia’s Elite: Political Culture and Cultural 
Politics. By Donald K. Emmerson. (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1976. Pp. 
303. $14.95.) 


Using in-depth interviews of 40 Indonesian 
elites—20 administrators in the higher central 
bureaucracy and 20 members of the national 
legislature—Donald Emmerson examines the na- 
ture of religious, political, and ethnic cleavages 
in Indonesian politics. A primary objective of 
his book is to discover whether elites “who 
agree on a matter of political importance also 
share some cultural or political affiliation or 
experience in contrast to others who disagree; 
how these linkages between the content and 
context of belief actually operate; and what 
potentials they reveal for elite behavior in 
cultural politics’? (p. 30). To uncover these 
relationships and linkages, Emmerson pays me- 
ticulous attention to the reasons why the elites 
believe as they do, rather than simply cata- 
loguing the content of their beliefs. This ap- 
proach provides insights into the dynamics of 
Indonesian politics far beyond what might be 
expected from the sample size. 

To establish a context for his analysis, 
Emmerson outlines the historical development 
of the bureaucracy and parliament and details 
some of the conflicts cutting across these 
institutions in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Then, as in an Indonesian wayang 
kulit, the historical backdrop is used as a screen 
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against which the life histories of two respon- 
dents representing religious and institutional 
polar types are cast. One is an abangan admini- 
strator and the other is a santri legislator. From 
comparisons of their religious and institutional 
experiences and their attitudes toward seculari- 
zation, Emmerson extracts two major proposi- 
tions which he later explores in the full sample. 

The lives of the polar types suggest, first, 
that the socialization and recruitment of the 
bureaucratic elite have tended to make them 
more homogeneous, cosmopolitan, and power- 
ful than the parliamentary elite. And, second, 
largely because of these historical and institu- 
tional advantages, members of the bureaucracy 
relate more positively to their changing environ- 
ment, whereas legislators relate more negatively 
because they are less powerful and more cul- 
turally heterogeneous. These life histories also 
suggest that cultural minorities are apt to see 
social changes as threatening in favor of the 
majority, reinforcing strong in-group identity 
and estrangement from the wider community. 

Emmerson addresses the two propositions in 
the full sample by examining the background 
characteristics and attitudes of the elites. An 
analysis of family status, perceived paternal 
impact, strength of ethnic and religious affili- 
ation, kind of education, and associational 
affiliation supports the first part of the institu- 
tional hypothesis that the administrative elite is 
more homogeneous, cosmopolitan, and domi- 
nant than the parliamentary elite, but provides 
only mixed evidence that cultural identities are 
strengthened by elite experiences underscoring 
minority disadvantages. Bureaucratic and legisla- 
tive elite differences in attitude conditions such 
as anomie, tolerance, empathy, conflict, and 
deference toward authority clearly support the 
second part of the hypotheses that cultural 
minorities are more negative and defensive than 
cultural majorities. Cultural minorities ‘‘were 
less inclined to trust leaders or tolerate alterna- 
tive religious truths, more inclined to see 
extreme conflict and anomie in the social 
environment, and less likely (Christians ex- 
cepted) to support empathy as a social priori- 
ty” (p. 218). 

The results of the sample findings are used in 
a concluding chapter to evaluate political events 
of the 1970s to determine if the policies of the 
government are mitigating the cross-cutting 
cleavages in Indonesian society and politics. 
The picture that emerges is not altogether 
optimistic. Although the new order in Indo- 
nesia has attempted to depoliticize cultural 
conflicts, is has only been partially successful, 
and in the process has unwittingly contributed 
to increased conflict between social classes. 
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While these conflicts are unlikely to lead to 
revolution, there is a possibility that in the 
short run previously cross-cutting cleavages will 
mesh in a way to create greater dislocation and 
instability. Certainly, recent events such as the 
riots during Prime Minister Tanaka’s visit to 
Jakarta strengthen this interpretation. In the 
end, regardless of which elites are in power, the 
prospects for millions of Indonesians is con- 
tinued poverty and dependence. 


This is an excellent book. Emmerson has 
combined a sensitivity and understanding of 
Indonesian society with modern research tech- 
niques to produce a work of high scholarship. 
His research will be of interest not only to 
Indonesian scholars, but also to those in- 
terested in elites and in comparative research 
methodology. 


ROBERT L. YOUNGBLOOD 
Arizona State University 


Cabinet Government in Australia, 2nd ed. By S. 
Encel. (Victoria: Melbourne University 
Press, 1974. Pp. 255. No price indicated.) 


The first edition of this useful work was 
published in 1962. This second edition is 
welcome. It constitutes a thorough revision of 
the original by adding a considerable volume of 
new material about Australian national govern- 
ment up to 1972 and excluding most of the 
earlier references to government in the Australi- 
an States. The bulk of the work has been 
reduced from 350 pages and the style of 
presentation has been tightened to provide a far 
more penetrating examination of processes of 
adapting the Westminster-style cabinet govern- 
ment to the Australian federal arrangement 
over 71 years. l 

Encel’s technique is predominantly his- 
torical. He views national government with 
Cabinet in the- foreground and covers his 
territory with broad explanatory sweeps such as 
“Constitution and Crown,” ‘‘Cabinet and the 
Party System,” “Responsibility and Account- 
ability.” It is within these standard perspectives 
that he adds a substantial amount of new 
material with competent insights into ‘Se- 
crecy,” “Corruption,” “Cabinet Parliament and 
Mass Media” and “Control of Administration.” 

At the core of this study is Encel’s fascina- 
tion with the record-breaking Prime Minister- 
ship of Sir Robert Menzies and his subsequent 
influence on the style of government in 
Australia. He writes of the Menzies years as 
“The Ming Dynasty 1949—1966” and adds a 
new chapter “The Ming Dynasty 1966—1972” 
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to cover the period of Menzies’s Liberal Party 
successors Holt, Gorton and McMahon. Each 
held office as Prime Minister, but working in 
the wake of Menzies, their prime-ministerial 
days were brutish and short. 

Encel, it appears, limited his revision for this 
second edition to events up to December 1972, 
just as the Labor government returned to power 
under E. G. Whitlam. As a result, there is scant 
mention of the dramatic changes Labor invoked 
after 23 years in Opposition. They presumably 
wait for Encel’s third edition. Indeed, such has 
been the pace of political events in Australian 
government since December 1972 that Encel’s 
third edition is now needed, before the second 
is barely established. 

This is not to say that Encel’s second edition 
is without usefulness. Quite the reverse. With 
Labor tipped from Office by the Governor- 
General in favor of a Liberal Government in 
November 1975, and with the Australian elec- 
torate’s confirmation of that new government 
at the polls in December 1975, the old norms 
of Cabinet Government are being reviewed. 
Some outspoken Labor Ministers had con- 
tended that the norms of Cabinet Government 
were euphemisms for vesting power in the 
hands of permanent officials (a thesis they 
would not have gained from Encel). Liberal 
Ministers on the other hand generally find the 
old norms of Cabinet Government to be the 
essence of responsible parliamentary democra- 
cy. They will, therefore, find it useful that 
Encel has collated and examined these norms 
systematically. His second edition will be used 
increasingly as Ministers search into our past 
seeking precedents to give legitimacy to their 
present. 

Another merit of Encel’s work (and this 
applies to both editions) is his insistence that it 
is misleading to interpret Australian govern- 
ment through the preconceptions of the so- 
called Westminster Model. Whereas his thesis 
raised eyebrows when he first advanced it in 
1962, it is now widely accepted. It has taken 
Australians a long time to discard their de- 
pendent mentality in evaluating government. 
But as valuable as such independence of mind 
is, no one, including Encel, has yet written a 
work dedicated to it. Paternalism in British 
education has had a profound influence upon 
Australian scholarship. 

So despite his warnings, Encel spends a lot 
of space in his second edition wrestling with the 
relevance of the late R. H. Crossman’s thesis on 
Prime Ministerial Government in Britain for the 
Australian setting. He forgets to stress that 
Prime Ministerial Government can mean many 
things to many people. He finds, after studying 
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the governments of Menzies, Holt, Gorton and 
McMahon that “the predominance of the Prime 
Minister became such that the ministry could 
readily be taken as a one-man show, where 
ministers were no longer responsible to Parlia- 
ment but to the Prime Minister.” Yet, despite 
that conclusion, Encel believes that Crossman’s 
thesis is deficient for Australia because ‘“‘the 
political predominance of the Prime Minister 
[in Australia] was not matched by a cor- 
responding control over government policy” 
and that “‘the great increase in the size, strength 
and influence of the government bureaucracy 
was not matched by corresponding develop- 
ments at the political level.” 

By and large this is where Encel leaves 
readers of his second edition. And, as men- 
tioned before, he also leaves them at the point 
when the Labor Party came to power in 
December 1972. So it is to be hoped that his 
success with this second edition does not delay 
his third, for we need his analysis of the 
Whitlam years of 1972—1975. 


G. S. REID 
University of Western Australia 


The Shambaa Kingdom: A History. By Steven 
Feierman. (Madison: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1974. Pp. 235. $12.50.) 


The evolutionary study of human political 
systems requires that we obtain information 
about all possible types of politics, classify 
them, and then explain theoretically the rela- 
tionships of each type to others in the classifi- 
catory schema. Certain kinds of information are 
most useful in this kind of research. Evolu- 
tionary changes are most often inferences and 
hypotheses based on correlations. Therefore, an 
in-depth study of a changeover from one major 
type of political system to another is of crucial 
importance for checking older theories and 
developing new ones. This difficult but reward- 
ing study of the East African Shambaa king- 
dom, its development from a prestate system, 
and its subsequent decline, does provide such 
information and is therefore a major contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the evolution of 
centralized governmental institutions. 

Feierman’s study describes how a group of 
stateless societies were united into a centralized 
state in northeast Tanzania sometime in the late 
eighteenth century. Original inhabitants in the 
area were joined by two sets of in-migrants 
whose customs of lineage solidarity made it 
difficult to integrate with the local people. Into 
this situation of increasing conflict came a 
migrant leader who created marriage alliances 
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for himself among a host of the local indi- 
genous peoples and then, using these as a means 
of military unification, subjugated the two 
most powerful towns in the area. Later his son 
took over a third town. Some of those resisting 
the rise of Shambaa tried to centralize as well 
but failed. Finally, a large area was united, 
tributes collected by the central rulers, and 
redistributed to the supporters of the central 
rulers—creating an upperclass elite at the center 
of a coercively united emergent state. 

Feierman shows in detail how the state 
organization modeled itself on previous line- 
age-based village political culture. The relation- 
ship of the king to his subordinate chiefs was 
that of father to sons. Indeed, kings married 
women from each district, then appointed a son 
of each mother as the local chief. The 
bureaucracy was made up of centrally based 
royal relatives and clients of the king, as well as 
mother’s brothers, especially in the districts. 
Lineage ties to the male relatives of a king’s 
mother were important throughout the king’s 
life, especially in succession struggles. In effect, 
this is the usual East African pattern of the 
mother’s kin group acting as a political faction 
who back their candidate for office, then reap 
rewards when he succeeds. Feierman adds much 
to our previous knowledge of such political 
Structures by showing us how they devleop and 
even how the actors view them. Thus, one 
monarch tried to stop the interregnum fratri- 
cidal struggle by installing his own grandson 
before he died. Ultimately the sub-chiefs re- 
volted successfully and the kingdom split up;a 
revolt of a self-proclaimed oppressed group 
followed, in which the oppressed, stimulated by 
the Arab slave trade on the coast, became in 
turn the oppressors. 

These are but the bare bones of a fascinating 
account. Feierman is both a trained anthro- 
pologist and historian. This historical work is to 
be followed by another on the political culture 
of Shambaa. Unlike much African history, this 
one gives evidence of a deep and broad under- 
standing of the indigenous society, its culture 
and political process. The author’s accounts of 
organizational forms, of ritual expressions of 
political values is rich and convincing. The 
historical methods are complex. Most often 
Feierman uses oral history of local events, 
localized lineages and villages. Such materials 
can be cross-checked across informants, and 
sometimes with written sources. For the earlier 
history, the author analyzes the founding 
mythology of the royal dynasty. To extract 
cultural values and political norms from the 
literature is one thing; however, to extract 
actual events is another, and here the author is 
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less convincing, although it should be noted 
that he himself notes the difficulties in using 
such techniques. 

Regarding more general theories of state 
formation the book supports notions of popula- 
tion pressure as a causal force stimulating 
intergroup conflict and the emergence of more 
complex political forms. This work adds to 
existing literature by showing how different 
types of pre-state socio-political institutions can 
intensify’ conflicts when peoples are thrown 
together in a circumscribed area. The widely 
accepted theory, used by Gluckman and others, 
that long distance trade explains the emergence 
of states, especially in this region, has been 
discredited by Feierman. The reader 
knowledgeable about theory can find in the 
book clear support for and refutation of a 
whole series of hypotheses about state forma- 
tion. Feierman does not present any particular 
theory, but that is not his task. He is, in this 
book, an historian struggling with the unwritten 
history of a non-Western people in which 
cataclysmic changes have occurred. His recon- 
struction of these events and their causes is 
generally convincing and masterful. Only with 
such works will we ever be able to fully 
appreciate the various trajectories by which 
events and social forces have operated on 
pre-state systems to select and retain trends 
leading to the complex political systems that 
finally took over in human history. 


RONALD COHEN 
Northwestern University 


Blue-Collar Stratification: Autoworkers in Four 
Countries. By William H. Form. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. 
335. $17.50.) 


In a refreshingly candid preface to this work 
William Form urges researchers to avoid mod- 
erate-sized comparative studies of the sort 
represented by this book. Studying four exam- 
ples, he states, provides neither the depth of a 
case study (or comparison of two cases) nor 
clear evidence of trends. This is a fair assess- 
ment of Form’s analysis of the effect of 
technology on working class political attitudes. 
Nonetheless, this is an important work which 
will be of great interest to students of labor 
politics, political socialization, social stratifica- 
tion, and others. 

Form’s method is to analyze technology at 
three levels: (1) level of industrialization in 
society (using Italy, India, Argentina, and the 
United States), (2) level of technology in the 
industry (automobile industry), and (3) range 
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of complexity of jobs within the industry 
(assemblers, semiautomatic machine operators, 
inspectors, and skilled craftsmen). Since tech- 
nology of the industry is a relative constant in 
the study, Form uses his data to show whether 
(1) individuals with similar job complexity hold 
similar attitudes across cultures or (2) whether 
individuals within the same culture hold similar 
attitudes for jobs of varying technological 
complexity. 

Quantitative techniques used in this study 
are confined primarily to simple tabular 
analysis using chi-square significance and cor- 
rected contingency coefficients to indicate asso- 
ciation. In addition some log-linear interaction 
analysis is performed in the discussion of 
stratification. Also an anomie scale of the 
Guttman type is emphasized. This scale has a 
coefficient of reproducibility somewhat below 
the conventional cutoff of .9 for acceptance; no 
coefficient of scalability is reported. Method- 
Ologically the main fault is overstating in 
conclusions weak or ambiguous statistical ten- 
dencies (e.g., at page 121 Form states that the 
majority in all factories except the Indian plant 
preferred the manufacturing sector for a work 
place; actually, Form’s data show the United 
States is an exception as well). Throughout 
there is the survey analyst’s superficial ac- 
ceptance of worker responses at face value (e.g., 
in the same example Form treats preferences 
for farm vs. factory machine work as an 
indicator of preferred work milieu; he fails to 
consider the obvious connotations of these 
terms for income level and national dif- 
ferences). 

The superficial reading of worker responses 
to questionnaires is particularly striking in the 
discussion of Italian labor. Based on research 
completed at the beginning of the 1960s, 
Form’s analysis is premised on FIAT’s allegedly 
successful campaign to reduce left-wing influ- 
ence within the plant (p. 41). His discussion of 
worker job satisfaction contrasts with virtually 
all accounts of the 1972 workers’ take-over of 
the Turin FIAT plant he studied: “Hundreds of 
mass picket lines, red flags, workers’ courts at 
all gates, blockades of finished products, im- 
prisonment of managers, well-organized settle- 
ments of accounts with foremen and guards, 
systematic terrorism against strikebreakers’’ 
(Potere Operaio, 1973). A worker in 1972, 
from Form’s Mirafiori FIAT plant in Turin was 
quoted as saying of this event, “In our occupa- 
tion, the factory is a starting point for the 
revolutionary organization of workers.” 

Discounting radical rhetoric, Form’s discus- 
sion of Italian auto workers at FIAT em- 
phasizes worker job satisfaction, integration, 
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adaptation, and stability. This discussion is 
totally inadequate to understand what later 
happened at the enterprise Form studies. It 
provides no basis for understanding the spread 
of thousands of worker delegate councils which 
was part of a resurgent workers’ control move- 
ment in Italy. Can it reasonably be supposed 
that the FIAT workers’ movement of the 1970s 
had no basis in the social consciousness of 
workers a decade earlier? Or is it that survey 
techniques document something too superficial 
to aid in understanding sources of social fer- 
ment latent in the multiplicity of contra- 
dictory beliefs held by workers and other 
citizens? It is this attempt to rationalize belief, 
to structure it, which differentiates Form’s 
sociology of work from more profound analy- 
ses. (To note a preferable method this reviewer 
would cite Sennett and Cobb’s Hidden Injuries 
of Class.) 

This is not a mere failure of ability to 
predict. It is a methodological failure. As long 
ago as 1969 sociologists such as Ehrlich and 
Tarter published articles in prominent socio- 
logical journals showing that in most circum- 
stances attitudes expressed on surveys are poor 
predictors of behavior. Form chooses to ignore 
this problem as if it were not real. In fact, this 
problem is central to the book. It is a commen- 
tary on the state of the art that a prominent 
sociologist could secure massive financial sup- 
port from leading public and private funding 
sources for a study of this sort. It is still 
conventional operating procedure, but it is time 
for the discipline to evolve beyond the naive 
enthusiasm for survey research of a generation 
ago. 

To end on a more positive note, Form’s 
study does generate a wealth of new data that 
will feed theoretical speculation for some time 
to come. Form is an insightful author with 
enough experience in this field to have designed 
the present research to anticipate common 
criticisms of his earlier work (e.g., questions 
pertaining to job satisfaction are much more 
detailed and approach this concept from a 
number of dimensions). He also has the vision 
and ability to relate his case studies to the most 
interesting and sweeping theoretical issues in 
social science. The discussion of technology and 
its relation to anomie, participation, and strati- 
fication cannot be discounted even though it is, 
in the end, speculative. 


G. DAVID GARSON 
Tufts University 
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The Brazilian Peasantry. By Shepard Forman. 
(New York and London: Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, 1975. Pp. 319. $13.50.) 


This book is both a polemic and a work of 
social science. The polemical section derives 
from the era in which it was conceived and 
written, the early 1970s. A number of North 
American social scientists who had conducted 
research in Brazil prior to the “Revolution” of 
March 31, 1964, openly and vehemently at- 
tacked the military regime then, and now, in 
power. A good deal of the work published 
about Brazil from that period reflects their 
righteous—and rightful—indignation at the end 
of the Brazilian populist experiment in 1964 
and the imposition of a growth-oriented eco- 
nomic model and an authoritarian political 
system. 

Typical of that approach is the author’s 
comment that “an entrenched military dicta- 
torship has bridled the masses, and seeks to 
harness them to the national purpose of Trans- 
amazonian development” (p. 2). In truth, the 
transamazonian highway and settlement pro- 
gram today is neither panacea nor threat, but 
merely another expensive military bibelot, al- 
beit of continental proportions, that probably 
says more about the internal politics of the 
Army in the Medici government (1969—1974) 
than of insidious plots to further degradate the 
Brazilian peasantry. 

Moreover, the frequent references to the 
continued impoverishment of the peasantry, 
stated in tones that reflect the author’s personal 
shock and repugnance for the regime in power, 
detract somewhat from the clarity and value of 
his analysis. For example, “‘the peasant problem 
is not a northeastern problem. It is a national 
disgrace” (p. 9). Forman’s social science ob- 
jective, heavily laced with autobiographical 
comments about his travels and work in the 
Brazilian northeast in the 1960s, is “to know 
how the peasantry has been rendered a part of 
the Brazilian social system and not with the 
actual workings of the totality itself” (p. 3). 

In his historical survey of the peasantry, the 
author correctly refuses to employ feudal mod- 
els to explain the dependency relationship 
between worker and master. The landlord- 
tenant/patron-dependent relationships char- 
acterizing the peasantry, he argues, derive 
directly from the labor arrangements reflecting 
a commercial export-oriented plantation econ- 
omy. The agrarian crisis that characterizes 
Brazil today is directly related to the unequal 
pattern of land distribution and the preferred 
position of the latifundia in competing for land 
and labor among the different components of 
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the rural economy. Forman provides a very 
useful summary of existing data about land- 
holding patterns and types of rural labor and 
cogently explores the “asymmetrical socio- 
economic bonds that characterize Brazilian 
peasant society” (p. 75). 

Forman’s imaginative analysis of the “soci- 
ology of the marketing system” (p. 90) in 
which he constructs a typology of marketplaces 
and relates these to marketing patterns in 
general is perhaps the most useful part of his 
book. His discussion of the “panaceas of 
development” (p. 115), the Brazilian govern- 
ment’s programs to alleviate peasant poverty, is 
a useful, if pessimistic, overview of the various 
approaches taken in recent years by different 
governments. Unfortunately, his analysis of the 
rural political process provides mostly sec- 
ondary information about politics and a review 
of available material about the masses. In his 
concluding chapter, the author synthesizes so- 
cial protest movements and popular religion, 
phenomena long recognized and discussed as 
uncommon features of rural Brazil. 

The lurking hope among some social scien- 
tists that the peasantry, downtrodden and 
sullen, will spark a revolution in Brazil is not 
supported by the evidence in this book, regard- 
less of the author’s normative preference. That 
the Brazilian lower class—rural and urban—has 
carried the heavy burden of the “economic 
miracle” is indisputable. That the military- 
authoritarian political system functions to pre- 
serve the traditional (and repressive) power 
structure in the rural areas is unquestionable. 
Given these realities of contemporary Brazil, 
widely known and accepted, the author’s con- 
siderable talent and recognized authority might 
best have been devoted to a less emotional and 
more sharply focused analysis of peasant soci- 
ety in today’s Brazil. 


RIORDAN ROETT 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Politics of Economic Despair: Shopkeepers 
„and German Politics 1890—1914. By Robert 
Gellately. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1974. Pp. 318. $15.00.) 


This study of the economic fortunes and 
political activities of retail shopkeepers is a 
welcome addition to the growing number of 
books on pressure group politics in Wilhelmine, 
Germany. It illustrates the opportunities (and 
dilemmas) of a group that is neither prominent 
nor powerful enough to affect national politics, 
and it explains how such a group could ul- 
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timately come to defend, not its own interests, 
but a status quo in which it had no stake. 

Germany’s small shopkeepers became politi- 
cally active after 1890, when they thought their 
economic and social position threatened. Until 
then, they had profited handsomely from a 
virtual monopoly in a retail market that ex- 
panded rapidly as the country underwent in- 
dustrialization. But big department stores and 
consumer cooperatives emerged to undercut 
this monopoly by what the shopkeepers were 
quick to denounce as “unfair competition.” At 
the same time, the shop employees became 
militant, demanding shorter hours and better 
pay. The shopkeepers responded by organizing 
themselves into pressure groups, first locally, 
then at the state, regional, and national levels. 
This groups mounted publicity campaigns, ar- 
ranged for discount and bulk purchasing, and 
lobbied the government to curb the power of 
the big stores and cooperatives. But because 
they could never align their aims and their 
strategies, and because they kept competing for 
the loyalty of a small number of supporters, 
these groups accomplished little beyond con- 
firming the shopkeepers’ dire view of their 
economic position. These frustrations, com- 
bined with growing anxiety about the future, 
eventually caused the shopkeepers to abandon 
their avowed political neutrality. After 1900, 
they became part of the socalled Mittelstand 
movement, an amorphous amalgam of shop- 
keepers, artisans, and white-collar workers. 
They backed the conservative parties that 
promised them reforms and adopted these 
parties’ nationalist, antisemitic, and antisocialist 
views. Ultimately, in a. final bid for political 
power, the shopkeepers made common cause 
with the agricultural and industrial elites de- 
spite conflicts of economic interest, and these 
elites enlisted the shopkeepers as allies in 
defending the established order against the 
challenge of the burgeoning social-democratic 
party. By 1914, the disaffected shopkeepers 
and their “economic despair” had won national 
recognition—though their expectations for re- 
lief remained unfulfilled. 

Gellately is at his best describing the poli- 
tical mobilization of the shopkeepers and the 
astounding proliferation of their organizations. 
He examines the various kinds of organizations 
with much care, comparing their leadership and 
composition, reviewing their conflict-ridden 
and erratic behavior. He shows how these 
organizations, which were products of discon- 
tent and were devised to overcome this dis- 
content, became instruments not of revolution 
but of adaptation to existing conditions. In 
treating these conditions, however, and in 
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trying to place his particular subjects into the 
general context, he runs into trouble. He 
adjusts his findings to the currently fashionable 
interpretation of Germany’s prewar politics 
instead of using them to reassess that interpre- 
tation. He also fails to come to grips with the 
political functions these Mittelstand pressure 
groups served—their usefulness in preserving the 
status quo, their role in defining the purposes 
of their allies as well as their constituents, their 
relative influence among a host of rival or- 
ganizations. And a final complaint: the writing 
is pedestrian and often imprecise; the subject 
deserves more rigorous attention. 


CHRISTOPH M. KIMMICH 


Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


The Soviet Image of Utopia. By Jerome Gilison. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1975. 
Pp. 192. $9.00.) 


In this slender volume, Jerome Gilison turns 
his attention to a neglected area in communist 
studies: the examination of Soviet thinking on 
the transition from socialism to communism 
and on the future of communist society. 
Relying primarily on a close analysis of writings 
by Soviet ideologues, the author provides a 
detailed account of the issues pertaining to the 
communist heritage of utopian ideas, the pas- 
sage from the current historical period to the 
final stage of communism, a description of 
communist society, and the traits of the “new 
communist man.” The principal usefulness of 
this study thus lies in the identification of the 
major concerns and problems under scrutiny by 
the Soviet specialists and the exposition of their 
often inadequate responses. Gilison’s work it- 
self can be said to suffer from a similar 
weakness; it is highly successful in raising 
interesting questions and issues, but less so in 
providing explanations to the gaps and contra- 
dictions it reveals in Soviet “utopian” scholar- 
ship. l 
Gilison maintains that a key to the un- 
derstanding of Soviet politics rests with a 
comprehension of the ideological premises and 
objectives stressed by each communist regime. 
Avoiding the pitfalls of the long-standing but 
unresolved debate on the role of ideology in 
Soviet politics and society, he argues persuasive- 
ly that the emphasis on the utopian aspects of 
Marxism-Leninism during the Khrushchev peri- 
od can be traced to the political upheavals of 
those years. De-Stalinization, the Chinese 
“Great Leap Forward’’ challenge and the in- 
creasing complexity of modernization produced 
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such dislocations in Soviet political life that a 
new spirit was required to revitalize the Party 
organization and its cadres. The solution was to 
infuse the system with the optimism of a 
rapidly arriving millenium. The attainment of 
this communist utopia, however, depended on 
the propagation of “correct” policies and. be- 
havioral norms facilitating the transition to the 
final historical stage. Under the circumstances 
an attempt was made to bring political and 
social activities closer to the standards of 
utopian communism. This link between ideolo- 
gy and reality was evident in the Khrushchev 
regime’s references to and bravado about the 
not-too-distant arrival of communism. The final 
victory of Soviet socialism was to be expedited 
by the undertaking of policies designed to 
facilitate the passage to utopia. 

This analysis of how Khrushchev’s approach 
influenced the ideological debate about com- 
munism and the practical considerations about 
the transition period is most comprehensive. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the study does 
not extend beyond the Khrushchev period 
except for some scane references in passing and 
an all-too-brief epilogue (pp. 182—87) on the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin regime. Without blaming the 
author for delays suffered in scholarship and 
publication, the reader is bound to be 
frustrated by the lack of examination of cur- 
rent Soviet views. As Gilison himself points out, 
the urgency attached to the achievement of 
communism under Khrushchev has been con- 
siderably diffused by his successors. One is left 
to speculate about the influence of the present 
leadership on ideological writings concerning 
the transitional period and its final outcome. 

The underlying theme of this study is that a 
substantial conflict exists between communist 
utopian ideology and Soviet reality. The unsuit- 
ability of initial Russian conditions for the 
implementation of the Marxist vision and the 
growing conservatism of the Soviet regimes 
have presented Soviet theoreticians with the 
considerable problem of trying to reconcile 
actual conditions with the communist dream. 
Attempts at resolving this problem have in turn 
resulted in various reinterpretations and contra- 
dictions in Soviet literature. Gilison’s discussion 
of the issues which have caused greatest dif- 
ficulties for Soviet specialists are presented in 
chapters on the transition, the future, and the 
new citizen, although the most important ques- 
tions transcend these divisions. 

The principal issues concern the relative 
importance of objective and subjective factors 
in bringing about the final phase of com- 
munism, the need for either material super- 
abundance or human will in eliciting proper 
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behavior from citizens of the utopian society, 
and the tensions posed both by demands for 
individual self-fulfillment and personal freedom 
and the requirements of societal needs and 
collective security. Gilison’s analysis of these 
problems leads him to the view that a doctrinal 
paradox exists between voluntaristic and en- 
vironmental factors. The Soviet view is that 
both economic abundance and human con- 
sciousness are necessary to reach and sustain 
the communist society. The author, however, 
claims that these conditions are two distinct 
models, each of which is a sufficient condition 
for communism. This because he tends to look 
at the achievement of communism in terms of 
incentives; that is, on the one hand, in the 
absence of human consciousness, material 
abundance provides incentives for the mil- 
lenium and on the other hand, with proper 
consciousness, no material incentives are need- 
ed. The issue, however, goes beyond the contri- 
butions of individuals to society; it is concerned 
with society’s contributions to each individual. 
Consciousness may be necessary to assure indi- 
vidual activities in favor of the collective, but 
material abundance is required to fulfill the 
goal of “each according to his needs.” 

This weakness is a symptom of a mere 
general problem in the study. While the 
author’s exposition of specific points is most 
comprehensive and offers a good base for 
understanding discrete issues, it does not go 
sufficiently beyond an examination of the 
Soviet theoreticians’ positions on individual 
topics. It would have been helpful if Gilison 
had provided us with a mere cohesive analysis 
of the subject by establishing better linkages 
between the various issues and placing them in 
a broader historical perspective. 


JACOB BIELASIAK 
Indiana University 


Social Service Budgets and Social Policy: 
British and American Experience. By H. 
Glennerster. (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1976. Pp. 272. $17.50.) 


This book will prove useful to those in- 
terested in a variety of subjects from compara- 
tive politics to budget reform. Focusing on 
education, health, and social security spending 
in Britain and America, Glennerster describes 
the attempts in these fields to initiate forward 
planning, output budgeting, and program evalu- 
ation and examines their relative successes and 
failures in these two settings. Explanations for 
differences in national successes devolve upon 
economic, political, and program variations. 
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Chapter 2 reviews two prevailing models of 
government and decision making—rational com- 
prehensive and pluralist~and argues that both 
Britain and the United States have been moving 
toward a synthesis of the two. The tension 
posed between these two models is familiar. 
Centralized planning processes are usually 
closed and frequently isolated from important 
group participation, while pluralist forms re- 
spond to the pressures of powerful groups and 
ignore legitimate questions of long-term re- 
source allocation. The central component of a 
synthesis seems to be an opening of the 
planning process to allow the participation of 
various groups and interests. Chapters 3 to 5 
explore, respectively, the economic, program, 
and political contexts of social policy making. 
Remaining chapters describe the experiences of 
each country with forward planning, output 
budgeting, and program evaluation. 

This book fills an important gap in our 
knowledge about budgeting and spending pro- 
cesses. Several generalizations certainly enhance 
our limited comparative knowledge of budget- 
ing and budget reform; and several specific 
arguments point toward previously unobserved 
differences in American and British experi- 
ences: Forward planning and public expendi- 
ture control were promoted in America under 
the pro-interventionist Johnson administration 
while in Britain those reforms were stimulated 
by a desire to constrain the growth of public 
spending. Program accounting, which groups 
activities according to objectives and aggregates 
relevant figures across units, was less relevant to 
British departments which, unlike their Ameri- 
can counterparts, were organized along func- 
tional lines; administrative unit budgets were, in 
a sense, already program budgets in Britain. 
After considerable immersion in cost-benefit/ 
cost-effectiveness studies, social service admini- 
strators in America began to turn to applied 
social scientists for program evaluation. In 
Britain, where internal program evaluation sim- 
ply never took off and large pools of available 
social scientists do not exist, scrutiny of social 
programs in cost-benefit terms rarely occurs. 

Glennerster’s comparative observations are 
interesting, enlightening, and important. Yet, 
his explanations for these differences are con- 
ventional and disappointing. The study of 
politics and policy making is no longer in its 
infancy in which federalism, separation of 
powers, and undisciplined parties ‘‘explain’’ 
America and unitary government and strongly 
disciplined parties “explain’’ Britain. These 
constitutional attributes constitute, nearly ex- 
clusively, Glennerster’s political explanation for 
observed differences in national budget re- 
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forms. PPBS, cost-benefit analysis, and public 
expenditure control are complex methods and 
tools of decision making; and their successes and 
failures of implementation are only remotely 
tied to broad constitutional issues. When over 
90 percent of a financial document is made up 
of uncontrollable spending, neither inde- 
pendent Congress, contentious president, nor 
responsible Cabinet will change it much—re- 
gardless of how much program budgeting or 
cost-benefit information and analysis is avail- 
able. 

A second limitation of this work is its 
insensitivity to technical issues of PPBS and 
cost-benefit analysis. Given the now volumin- 
ous ‘“‘how-to-do-it” literature, the method- 
ological complexities of program analysis and 
cost-benefit analysis can no longer be separated 
from broader explanations of successes and 
failures of those reforms. General observations 
to the effect that “their outputs were difficult 
if not impossible to measure” (p. 189) are 
simply not enough. The gap between minimum 
subsistence income and existing welfare pay- 
ments is a valid quantifiable measure on which 
to base evaluations of public welfare programs. 
Disease incidence statistics are appropriate for 
evaluating various disease prevention programs. 
And, if efficiency is one criterion, then cost- 
benefit calculations of diseases prevented per 
dollar or per pound are useful guides for 
decision making. Neither the subtleties of mea- 
surement problems nor the complexities of 
alternative calculations are treated in more than 
a surface manner in this work. Quite a few 
results, of public social programs are now 
quantifiable and measurable; and scholars who 
fail to remain abreast of developments on issues 
of measurement and mathematical analysis will 
not do their subjects justice. The technology—if 
not its use—is expanding rapidly. In the face of 
that expansion, casual references which despair 
of its limitations in very general terms seem less 
and less intellectually satisfying. 

Third, the book would benefit from substan- 
tially greater documentation. We do not know 
how the author knows what he apparently 
knows. Participant observation and government 
. documents were presumably the two major 
sources; but the level of generality often ex- 
ceeds what could have been plausibly gleaned 
from these sources. Were interviews conducted? 
With whom? Such documentation would be 
particularly helpful for the American case. 

Despite these analytical and empirical limita- 
tions, the book is a must for students of 
comparative public policy and public budget- 
ing. The author has done much footwork in 
tracing budget reform efforts in different na- 
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tional settings—an always difficult problem— 
and many of the observations and arguments 
are new and interesting. This is one of those 
books, however, which the reader follows in- 
tensely for information but looks elsewhere for 
explanation. 


ANDREW T. COWART 
University of Iowa 


Planning, Politics and Public Policy: The 
British, French and Italian Experience. 
Edited by Jack Hayward and Michael Wat- 
son. (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1975. Pp. xiii + 496. $37.50.) 


The message of this book can be quickly 
stated: planning in liberal pluralistic societies is 
certain to fail unless those who wield formal 
political power are deeply committed to mak- 
ing planning work. If the experiences explored 
here are any guide, that kind of commitment is 
usually. wanting. Moreover, a strong political 
commitment to planning will likely remain a 
necessary but insufficient condition for success. 

Why? The answers lie in these dreary stories 
about the evil fate that overtook central, 
sectoral, regional, and urban planning schemes 
in Britain, Italy, and France. Successful inter- 
ventions are either associated with extreme 
economic crises that require dramatic attention, 
or they remain (like glowing references to 
French planning) as mysteriously unexplained 
as the various European references to the 
congiuntura. 

Failures and disappointments can often be 
ascribed to conflict over ideology. The political 
parties (including those on the noncommunist 
left) that have dominated the national politics 
of these countries since World War II are not 
committed to radical social and economic 
transformations. This being so, attitudes toward 
planning will be ambivalent and contradictory; 
comprehensive planning schemes will not get 
very far from drawing boards; anything that 
smacks of compulsion will be roundly con- 
demned; and (as in the French case) a studied 
form of drum-bearing and exhortation will be 
confused by others (some of them Frenchmen 
at that) with the rational, coherent, central 
direction of the economy. 

The authors also delineate some striking 
structural obstacles to planning, national and 
comprehensive, or sectoral, regional, and local. 
Tensions among central, regional and local 
government authorities are prominent among 
them. Competition among vertical public ad- 
ministrative units is another problem. The 
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centers of clientele-based, mutually-aggrandiz- 
ing power that epitomize relations between 
bureaucracy and interest groups are everywhere 
evident. So mutually exclusive, impermeable 
and reciprocally accommodating are these cen- 
ters, it is unlikely that they can be coordinated 
(for planning purposes) against their will, or 
persuaded to shift the effective locus of con- 
trolled allocations from one sector or level to 
another. Thus, the reason why interest groups 
are not very active in the regions or the cities as 
several authors show, is that they know that 
effective power to promote or to veto, to 
accelerate or delay, lies elsewhere. 

In these liberal, pluralistic societies of mixed 
economies, planning is rarely seen as a norma- 
tive orientation toward what should be allo- 
cated to whom, for what purposes, and what 
processes shall be followed for making and 
implementing such policies. Planning is seen, 
rather, as a technical instrument, to be used or 
not by policy makers as the need arises. 
Planning becomes merely one of many forms of 
incrementalism based on mutual partisan ad- 
justment. 

‘As most of these authors view it, planning, 
as a normative model governing the choice and 
allocation ‘process, is fundamentally an- 
tagonistic toward this type of decision making 
for public policy. Their case studies show that 
operating incrementally at the margins, how- 
ever reasonable or inevitable this approach may 
appear, tends to obscure longer-term objectives. 
This is particularly true of redistributive poli- 
cies, as the French experience seems to attest. 
At the worst, this conception of planning may 
create the impression that the institutions of 
pluralistic democratic societies are working 
reasonably well, when in fact these institutions 
find themselves greatly at risk. 

Planning concerns power—who holds it and 
to what ends. This basic consideration often 
eludes the more zealous advocates of planning, 
but it is not lost on politicians, especially public 
administrators. Jobert is therefore correct in 
lamenting (p. 386) that “structural planning” 
cannot proceed where administrative bodies 
remain encased in watertight compartments. 
Breaking up these compartments is an assault 
on powerholders. As many essays in this vol- 
ume show, particularly those on urban plan- 
ning, the occupants of these compartments 
have remarkable staying power. Thus, when 
new administrative arrangements are created to 
circumvent existing compartments, profes- 
sionals like the engineers from Ponts et 
Chausées arrive and reassert their hegemony. Or 
they may come from the treasury, or any of the 
other prestigious and dominant sectors of tradi- 
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tional administration. Reform-minded econo- 
mists and sociologists are usually no match for 
them. 

The countries discussed in this book demon- 
strate how quickly the best planning intentions 
founder when unaccompanied by single-minded 
political support. The French Commissariat 
survives precisely because it has assiduously 
avoided taking on any of the major traditional 
feudalities that govern the nation’s political 
economy. French planning seems to have 
“worked” better than the British and Italian 
variants because, as Nizard suggests in a short, 
scathing essay (pp. 433-44), planning has been 
“the regulatory reproduction of the status 
quo.” 

Trevor Smith makes a good case that Britain 
has been as venturesome as any nation in 
innovative planning. Guided by the French 
“model,” Britain experimented with new 
frameworks for encouraging mutual partisan 
adjustment among business, labor and govern- 
ment. British industry seemed committed to 
these innovations so long as discourse was 
dominated by classical assumptions about the 
centrality of enterprise, and so long as govern- 
ment did not seek to impinge officially on the 
freedom of the firm. In this setting, the TUC’s 
earlier interest in planning turned sour. As I 
write, Britain’s “social contract” hangs on a 
thin thread, and the chaos of atomized col- 
lective bargaining lurks around the corner. In 
Italy, once-divided trade unions are universally 
disenchanted with planning, their leaders acute- 
ly aware of their limited control over their 
members if austerity measures there remain tied 
to medium-term palliatives designed to stabilize 
the market. 

Advocates of planning, as Trevor Smith says 
(p. 119), may often be “the prisoners of their 
own rhetoric.” This leads them to be angry 
when trade union leaders turn a cold shoulder 
to planning schemes. The dilemma here lies in 
differences in definitions are expectations over 
the meaning of planning. As Stephen Young 
points out (Ch. 5), there are at least five types 
of planning policies formulated by govern- 
ments. These range from stabe at compre- 
hensive planning (very rare and never success- 
ful) to sectoral planning and the removal of 
certain obstacles to growth (sometimes success- 
ful). There is no persuasive evidence that the 
decision to plan represented a choice to bring 
about basic, structural economic and social 
reforms. 

These realities lead Watson to conclude (pp. 
477 ff.) that the potential of planning as an 
instrument for effecting social reform has been 
largely illusory. That illusion was not dispelled 
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by the advent to political power of social 
democratic forces in the three countries during 
the sixties. It may be that Italy’s commitment 
to regional devolution, and similar tendencies in 
Britain, will bring changes, but it is too early to 
tell. On the strength of this volume, the 
prognostications are doubtful. As Watson la- 
conically puts it, planning “‘cannot effectively 
challenge the existing balance of forces in 
society.” 

What might change this? Little space is 
accorded this vital question. Watson actually 
makes an intriguing case that the spread of 
greater rationality in planning may lead to 
intensified forms of social disintegration (p. 
481). The one step he seems to favor—more 
participation by those who are the objects of 
public policies—echoes the demands and expec- 
tations of the 1960s. This approach seems 
ill-suited to the requirement that planning be 
more self-consciously normative; that planning 
policies be more long-term and coordinated; 
that planning have stronger political support; 
and that a solution be found to overcome the 
institutionalized opposition to change that one 
finds in a nation’s existing administrative and 
interest-group configuration. We need blue- 
prints to show how to bring about these radical 
transformations without destroying what is 
valuable in liberal democratic societies. 


JOSEPH LAPALOMBARA 
Yale University 


General Elections in South Africa 1943—1970. 
By Kenneth A. Heard. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1974. Pp. xx + 269. 
$18.25.) 


It is no mean task to write a history of 
elections without boring or blinding the reader 
with psephological science, and it is a measure 
of Kenneth Heard’s mastery of his material that 
he has succeeded in writing a study which 
consistently holds the attention. Only very 
occasionally does one feel that the wood is 
obscured by the trees. Sometimes also one has 
the impression that the author has carried too 
far the self-denial involved in writing so special- 
ized a work, rather than the more general 
political history which it is to be hoped he will 
undertake. 

Heard devotes a chapter to each of the seven 
general elections in his period, and one to the 
referendum of 1960, which chose republican 
status for South Africa. He shows (following 
Stultz and Butler) that, although the National 
Party has been continuously in power since 
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1948 it was almost certainly not until 1961 
that “a majority of the ‘projected’ national 
electorate supported the Government” (p. 
145), and one cannot but agree with his remark 
that “rarely can a country have embarked on a 
new course on the basis of so indecisive an 
electoral victory, nor one so little expected” 
though one might question his description of 
apartheid as a new policy, and see it rather as 
the extension and codification of practices 
which had always been present in the society. 

1953 saw the consolidation of nationalist 
power ‘“‘for the first time since Hertzog and 
Smuts had joined forces, the Nationalist poli- 
tical forces stood united in a single political 
party” (p. 50). Against the NP’s simple message 
of white supremacy the United Front (UP and 
minor allies) had no simple riposte, though it 
had many worries about the state of the nation, 
apartheid, civil liberties and the constitutional 
question. The result was triumph for the NP 
though still only 49 percent of the vote. The 
opposition’s major electoral handicap was its 
concentration in relatively few constituencies, 
whilst the NP was greatly assisted by the 
favorable loading of rural constituencies. 

Heard entitled his 1958 chapter “The Call of 
the Tribal Drum.” The purpose was to con- 
solidate the unity of Afrikanerdom, and, having 
won 97 of the 150 seats in 1958, Verwoerd led 
his people into the 1960 referendum fresh from 
his narrow escape from assassination. As Die 
Burger said (quoted on p. 95), “In this miracu- 
lous escape all believers will see the hand of 
God.” He had, however, protected himself by 
enfranchising whites aged 18 to 20, including 
the whites of South West Africa, and by 
excluding the colored voters. Indeed, Heard 
calculates that, had these precautions not been 
taken, the referendum would have been very 
close and might well have gone against the NP. 

In 1961 no fewer than 67 seats were 
uncontested; the electorate was becoming par- 
titioned into two blocs of constituencies con- 
sisting largely of safe seats, with a very few on 
the margin, but by 1966 South Africa had 
moved into a new and disturbing world; Rho- 
desia had made its UDI, links with Britain and 
the Commonwealth were slackening, and it was 
perhaps a sign of a new political unease that no 
fewer than 345 candidates stood for the recent- 
ly increased House of 160 seats. The UP 
focused on race policies and particularly at- 
tacked the Bantustan proposals, but the UP’s 
own policies (centering on a rather vaguely 
described Race Federation) were less clear. 
What was clear was that they shared with the 
NP a commitment to white leadership. 

In his chapter on the 1970 election Heard 
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gives a fascinating account of the political 
in-fighting within Afrikanerdom which sur- 
rounded the breakaway of Herzog’s Herstigte 
Nasionale Party (RNP). Perhaps, with the clear 
vision of hindsight, one may conclude that the 
author somewhat overplays the HNP’s im- 
portance, though the importance of the issues 
in contention can hardly be exaggerated. 
Against verligte (enlightened) Afrikanerdom’s 
insistence that all whites must pull together and 
that South Africa must behave as part of 
Africa, rather than as an offshoot of Europe, 
the verkramptes of the HNP claimed that their 
program was based on the infallible word of 
God, and advocated Afrikaans as the sole 
official language. 

In the event the UP (with 47 seats) won 
back some of those lost in 1966; the HNP won 
none (though they scored over 6 percent of the 
combined NP and HNP poll) and the Progres- 
sives still had only one representative in Parlia- 
ment (the redoubtable Mrs. Suzman). However, 
the shift of votes to UP and Progressives was 
significant enough to give Heard cause to hope 
that what might otherwise appear a “law of 
ever-increasing rigidity” in South African poli- 
tics might in fact be an illusion. 

For the author does not despise those who 
hope that South Africa may change, and change 
meaningfully, without a holocaust. Although 
some of the most divisive issues (among whites) 
have been eliminated, and those which remain 
(the preoccupations with race and security) 
promote convergence, rather than divisions, of 
opinion, he believes that “a generational influ- 
ence may be at work which could presage the 
advent of a new alignment of political forces, 
possibly cutting across—at least eventually—the 
linguistic barrier’ (p. 241). Furthermore, he 
considers that “the emergence of spokesmen of 
stature in the various racial groups ... has 
initiated a process, which can hardly be re- 
versed, of political interaction among those 
groups” (p. 242) and that by the end of the 
seventies these new processes will show in new 
creative responses by the major parties. 

For some observers the mildly reformist 
grouping which has come to prominence since 
the 1974 election may confirm Heard’s modest 
hopes; for others this development will merely 
confirm the view that the external appearances 
of apartheid endlessly adapt to changing condi- 
tions, whilst the underlying facts of white 
power remain the same. For both parties 
Heard’s scholarly study, in some ways the 
successor to Gwendolen Carter’s pioneering 
Politics of Inequality, must be indispensable. 


CHRISTOPHER R. HILL 
University of York i 
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Elite Structure and Ideology: A Theory with 
Applications to Norway. By John Higley, G. 
Lowell Field, and Knut Groholt. (Oslo and 
New York: Universitetsforlaget and Colum- 
bia University Press, 1976. Pp. xii + 367. 
$17.50.) 


The book by Higley, Field, and Groholt 
starts with the premise that there are serious 
flaws in the existing literature on political 
elites, and that these flaws in large measure 
stem from the two major “organizing princi- 
ples’ of studies on political systems. One of 
these principles “assumes politics to be a 
reflection and consequence of more funda- 
mental societal features”; the other ‘‘sees poli- 
tics as considerably independent of such phe- 
nomena” (p. 2). While the first principle as- 
sumes very strict parameters for elite activity, 
the second posits very wide latitudes for those 
who occupy elite positions in political systems. 
Having duly criticized this state of affairs, the 
authors go on to emphasize the interaction 
between society and polity, thus attempting to 
account for the social, economic, and cultural 
parameters of political acts, while at the same 
time stressing the voluntaristic aspects of deci- 
sion making at the top in any political system. 

After the discussion of societal-political in- 
teraction, the authors go on to examine poli- 
tical stability and change, and find that a 
decisive variable in this context is “elite unity” 
or “elite disunity.” The definition of a unified 
elite is “‘one sufficiently cohesive and freely 
communicative internally so that regardless of 
the different political affiliations which its 


members may maintain and the different in- 
terest positions in the society with which they 
may associate themselves as spokesmen, they 
share a basic consensus about the nature and 
the desirability of the society they direct and 
manage” (p. 20). A disunited elite lacks these 
characteristics, and the unified elite, then, is 
essentially committed to continuing the status 
quo. 

Under what circumstances does a unified 
elite develop? The book discusses the historical 
developments which tend to produce unified 
elites (ideologically or consensually unified) in 
some detail, drawing on the experience of 
(among others) the Soviet Union, China (ide- 
ologically unified elites), and Great Britain, 
Sweden, Mexico, and the United States (con- 
sensually unified). Furthermore, the book at- 
tempts to relate types of political elites to 
socioeconomic development. In this attempt, 
four levels of socioeconomic development are 
discussed (level one, the simplest agrarian soci- 
eties; level four, societies where more than half 
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of the work force is made up of nonmanual 
occupations; levels two and three are inter- 
mediate stages). From this basis the authors 
argue that in developed societies, elites (a) are 
recruited because of formal qualifications, (b) 
tend to perpetuate this situation by recruiting 
the same kind of people to succeed them, (c) 
relate to other elites in special ways based on 
elite status per se rather than on kinship or 
personal acquaintance, (d) become essentially 
managers of shared symbols and values—a habit 
which tends to unite the elite in a common 
conceptual framework, producing greater social 
distance between elites and the rank and file of 
the population and thus greater stability and 
less capacity for change. Such unified elites, 
then, are said to be in existence in countries 
which have reached levels three or four of 
socioeconomic development. Such an elite 
would therefore be better able to handle the 
diverse and complex social, economic, and 
cultural needs of highly developed societies. 

After the theoretical introduction, the book 
goes on to discuss the case of elites in Norway, 
which is seen as belonging in the transitional 
stage between levels three and four of socio- 
economic development. The main focus is on 
four elites: the business elite, the labor union 
elite, the civil service elite, and the political 
elite (which, in short, is made up of the top 
professional politicians in the government, the 
party hierarchies, and the parliamentary leader- 
ships). A great deal of information is gathered 
on elite backgrounds and careers, elite inter- 
action, and elite ideology. The concluding 
chapters deal with the extent to which the 
Norwegian elites have remained consensual; a 
final chapter discusses structural changes in the 
societies of higher development. 

Not surprisingly, the authors find a high 
degree of consensus in a wide variety of fields 
and issue areas among the four types of 
Norwegian elite examined. The meticulous 
tabulations and cross-tabulations thus tend to 
support other findings of Norway as a stable 
democracy. Despite this, the general conclusion 
is not all roses. Specifically, Norwegian elites 
seem lacking in perspectives for the future— 
especially on the conflict between those who 
have the skills required in highly developed 
societies (the “‘insiders’’) and those who do not 
(“the outsiders’) and who therefore will be 
doomed to a marginal existence on the fringes 
of society, thus constituting a likely source of 
political and social upheaval. 

In many ways, this is a good and important 
book. The theoretical chapters are well written, 
and the field study is kept well within the 
bounds of the general hypotheses. I would 
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nevertheless suggest that the theoretical frame- 
work is not as innovative as implied by the 
authors; many, perhaps most, students of poli- 
tical elites and their behavior have been aware 
of the relationship between societal parameters 
and elite autonomy, and quite a few have done 
good work on it. It is furthermore a weakness 
that the theoretical framework does not seem 
to hypothesize well the widespread instability 
of highly developed societies which we have 
seen during the 1970s. True, the last chapters 
partly remedy this, and the authors labor 
mightily with this problem, emphasizing that 
this instability is increasingly to be expected 
because of the “outsider”? element in such 
societies; but the framework did not adequately 
draw attention to this phenomenon. I also had 
some quarrels with the Norwegian case study, 
specifically in the area of elite selection (why 
was there so little emphasis on the “brain 
trusts” of intellectuals, for example, who have 
been researched in other highly developed 
societies and found to be of considerable 
importance as providers of specialized informa- 
tion?). Furthermore, there were some cases in 
which only a part of the elites examined had 
actually been interviewed, without a detailed 
explanation of why and how the selection had 
been made (this apart from the actual defini- 
tion of positions and individuals belonging to 
each elite, which I found perfectly adequate for 
the Norwegian case). Finally, I had some 
reservations about some of the conclusions 
drawn from the data, especially those conclu- 
sions pertaining to the labor union and Labour 
party elite, who may have been moving a bit 
further to the left (according to some analysts), 
rather than closer to the other elites, especially 
in the 1960s. Finally, the book needs updating. 
The events of the early 1970s, in which large 
numbers of rank-and-file party members 
crossed political boundaries to vote for or 
against Norwegian membership in the Common 
Market may have resulted in fundamental poli- 
tical realignments in Norway. What, if any, have 
been the ramifications of this development for 
Norwegian elites? The authors deal with this to 
some extent in the last few chapters, but the 
bulk of the data covers the 1960s. An update 
for the 1970s would make the volume even 
more valuable. 

Despite the reservations listed above, I find 
this to be a good book well worth reading, both 
for those interested in theoretical considera- 
tions on political elites, political stability, and 
development, and for those who have a more 
specialized interest in Norwegian politics. The 
book joins the list of systematic and sophisti- 
cated research on Norway and is a worthy 
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addition to that list. 
The footnoting is adequate; there is a good 
bibliography, but unfortunately, no index. 


TROND GILBERG 
Pennsylvania State University 


Women in the World: A Comparative Study. 
Edited by Lynne B. Iglitzin and Ruth Ross. 
Studies in Comparative Politics, no. 6. (San- 
ta Barbara, Calif.: American Bibliographical 
Center, Clio Press, 1976. Pp. xviii + 427. 
$19.75, cloth. $6.50, paper.) 


This volume stems from a 1974 symposium 
sponsored by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions and the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. The editors de- 
scribe the focus of the book as “‘sex roles and 
male-female relationships as they affect and are 
affected by the political system...” (p. xvi). 
The papers are organized into four sections: 
Conceptualizing the Cross-Cultural Study of 
Women, Women in Europe and the United 
States, Women in Developing Countries, and 
Women in Nations Mobilized for Social Change. 
Lynne B. Iglitzin presents a model for classify- 
ing societies according to their degree of ‘‘patri- 
archy.” She sees patriarchy as a set of five 
attitude clusters that have provided the ra- 
tionale for the subordination of women: (1) 
sexual division of labor reflects natural dif- 
ferences; (2) women’s identity comes through 
their relationship with men; (3) women get 
greatest fulfillment as wives and mothers; (4) 
women are childlike; and (5) women are apoliti- 
cal (p. 15). Essays by Jaquette and Van Allen 
make appropriate warnings about the dangers 
of imposing Western developmental conceptu- 
alizations on other cultures and propose some 
interesting variants on the generally accepted 
measures of participation. These three pieces 
offer some initial conceptual guidelines for the 
volume, though no such framework was im- 
posed on the contributors. 

The subsequent pieces, organized broadly by 
type of socioeconomic system, give descriptive 
case studies of the political, social, or economic 
status of women in different societies. The 
overall approach of the volume is cross-cultural, 
not comparative in a formal sense. An excep- 
tion is the piece by Blumberg that presents a 
pilot comparative ethnographic study to test 
hypotheses about women’s economic power, 
though she also utilizes a case study of changing 
roles of Israeli kibbutz women. Generalizations 
from the data pieces are hampered by a lack of 
explicitness about conceptual and measurement 
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criteria. While describing the political and eco- 
nomic status of women, few of the contributors 
come to grips with their criteria for equality 
(e.g., opportunity, condition, sameness, cor- 
poratism, etc.). The field of women’s studies is 
not ready for consensus, but explicit criteria 
would help to clarify the discrete pieces. One of 
the strengths of the case studies is the richness 
that comes from the individual perspectives, 
but it is also a drawback when trying to use the 
reports as a data base for comparative analysis. 

The predictable finding of most of these 
studies is that women do not share equally with 
men in the economic and political “‘goodies,” 
though there are certainly differences in degree 
of subordination across time and culture. Of 
more interest is the variety of implicit and 
explicit explanations of the observations. The 
role of religion, as outlined in Porter and 
Venning’s comparison of the role of the 
Catholic Church in Italy and Ireland, is an 
example of this explanatory analysis. 

This volume is one of the first efforts to 
present cross-national research on the status of 
women, but the test of the approach will come 
with subsequent, systematic comparative re- 
search. The structural relationships that may 
covary with the socialization practices are 
outlined in the cross-national approach so that 
many of the pieces of that puzzle, for example, 
are available. The connections between govern- 
ment proclamations, political ideology, eco- 
nomic development, religious values, and sexual 
equality are not developed; the process and 
pace of change needs careful analysis. One 
might infer from Iglitzin’s patriarchal model 
that female-male relationships form the sub- 
structure of the social system. Although many 
of the articles suggest other alternatives to such 
a “sexual politics” approach, the cumulative 
effect of these essays is to suggest that sex roles 
may operate as an independent function of the 
social system rather than as the byproduct of of 
particular sets of economic, political, or cul- 
tural relationships. While one can easily fall into 
the chicken-and-egg trap, setting up some of the 
causal relationships for systematic testing will 
be an important next step. 


ANNE M. HEINZ 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


Idols of the Tribe: Group Identity and Political 
Change. By Haroid R. Isaacs. (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1975. Pp. 242. $10.50.) 


It is one of the odd paradoxes of our time 
that, for reasons not wholly understood, much 
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of the world has seen ethnicity assert itself as a 
force emphasizing the deep inner fragmentation 
of peoples in what is generally acknowledged to 
be an age of bigness and of global inter- 
dependence. As Harold Isaacs puts it in the 
opening chapter which sets the stage for the 
remainder of his book, we are experiencing 
“not the shaping of new coherences, but the 
world breaking into bits and pieces, bursting 
like big and little stars from exploding galax- 
jes.... So we are refragmenting and retribaliz- 
ing ourselves” (pp. 11, 24). 

Idols of the Tribe undertakes to explore the 
nature of basic group identity, to use Isaacs’ 
key term, and the major elements composing it, 
with a constant eye out for the effects of 
political change. Isaacs is in a unique position 
to fulfill this assignment because of the many 
years of fruitful labor which he has invested in 
an impressive succession of inquiries into the 
structure of different ethnic groups and their 
views of themselves and of their neighbors, 
friends, and enemies. His primary research 
technique is to conduct intensive interviews 
with members of a group and other people 
concerned. In contrast to his previous research 
and writing which focused on a particular 
people or pair of peoples, Idols of the Tribe 
approaches mankind at large as its subject, 
seeking to establish the fundamental principles 
to be derived from his earlier researches and to 
interpret the effect of changing power relation- 
ships. Isaacs’ invaluable storehouse of materials 
gathered in the past illustrates and illuminates 
his argument. 

After two introductory chapters, one of 
which deals with the psychological approach 
and particularly with the contribution of Erik 
Erikson, Isaacs turns to his main theme of 
examining the elements which make up basic 
group identity. He proposes to begin at the 
beginning, and takes as his starting point the 
birth of a baby; however he is not concerned to 
establish that something new has been added to 
a group but that the new-born infant carries 
with it a vast heritage from the past. One is the 
inheritance of the shared physical character- 
istics of the group—skin color, features, texture 
and perhaps color of hair—which serve as the 
most obvious and permanent badges of iden- 
tity. Also the baby is predestined to be exposed 
as a part of its cultural heritage to the language 
and ways of life, the religion, the myths and 
history of the group. This heritage serves to link 
the past to the present and the future. For most 
people most of the time basic group identity 
and the elements composing it are relatively 
fixed and durable but Isaacs rightly insists that 
they are not immutable and static entities but 
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dynamic and subject to change: “We are now 
going through a time of great and heaving 
change in all the conditions that affect every 
person’s life and circumstances” (p. 41). 

The chapter on nationality left this reader 
confused as to what Isaacs regards as basic 
group identity and how he distinguishes it from 
nationality. As he moves from the preceding 
chapter on religion, to nationality, which he 
takes to be only a step away, he declares that 
we seem finally to come face to face with basic 
group identity “which comes into view most 
often dressed in its national colors, marching 
under its national flag, wearing its national tag” 
(p. 171). An arguable case can be made for the 
proposition that the nation or nationality is the 
ultimate, most rounded and inclusive form of 
basic group identity; but something seems out 
of kilter when basic group identity appears 
most often in its national colors, flying its 
national flag. Most of the states of the world 
cannot legitimately be called nation-states, nor 
can most of the increasing number of ethnic 
groups, which have of late attracted so much 
attention, be seen as nations or nationalities, 
but rather as aspirant entities which resist the 
melting pot of the state of which they are a 
part. 

This book again demonstrates Isaacs’ ability 
to break away from conventional academic 
jargon and style, and to capture his readers by 
flashes of wit and provocative turns of phrase 
and ideas as well as by the acuteness and 
solidity of his material and presentation. 


RUPERT EMERSON 
Harvard University 


Rebels and Bureaucrats: China’s December 
9ers. By John Israel and Donald W. Klein. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1976. Pp. xiv + 305. 
$15.00.) 


This volume is a felicitous example of 
scholarly collaboration: a successful merger, in 
this instance, of two disparate research talents. 
Each of the authors comes to this project with 
impressive credentials in Chinese studies. 
Whereas Israel has received recognition for his 
writings on the history of student politics in 
China since the 1920s, Klein has been the 
foremost authority on biographical studies of 
Chinese Communist leaders. In the authors’ 
joint venture, China’s “December 9ers”’ are 
subjected to analysis that is essentially his- 
torical biography (or more accurately, perhaps, 
prosopography, as the authors suggest, p. 8). 
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With such an analytic framework an important 
elite segment from modern Chinese history is 
fruitfully examined as a “‘generation,” as the 
intersection of a particular age group with 
historical time. 

From a structural standpoint, a division of 
labor in the writing of this work seems apparent 
insofar as sections of the book tend to con- 
centrate either upon aggregate elite analysis or 
upon the historical interpretation of lives and 
events. Yet the mix of specialties is not 
stylistically obtrusive, and the book remains, in 
general, a coherent and integrated whole. 

Thematically, Rebels and Bureaucrats should 
be of special interest to social scientists who 
focus on comparative problems of students and 
politics and, to a lesser extent, those who 
engage in comparative studies of elites or of 
revolutions. A caveat should be appended, 
however, to the above recommendations. Israel 
and Klein’s findings contain a considerable 
amount of detail, especially of a biographical 
nature, such that scholars who are not China 
specialists may be put off, particularly at 
encountering so many Chinese proper names. 

As a case study of students and politics, 
Rebels and Bureaucrats makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the comparative literature on this 
subject. The overarching motif of student poli- 
tical action in this period of Chinese history, 
the mid-1930s, was nationalism, with a con- 
comitant anti-imperialism. The advocacy of 
nationalistic aspirations has been documented 
for student movements in a number of other 
Third World nations. 

Social scientists have often commented upon 
the evanescence of student activism, a phe- 
nomenon attributable in part to the structure 
of educational systems and, simply, to the 
passage of time. The influence of China’s 
December 9 movement has been less fleeting 
than that of many other national student 
movements. Its peculiarity in this regard seems 
to stem from the timing of concrete historical 
events: the rapid onset of war against an 
external enemy, followed by massive civil con- 
flict, and then the establishment by the Com- 
munists of a new regime, the People’s Republic 
of China. These events—singly and, especially, 
in succession—increasingly opened up op- 
portunities for the youthful activists. In the 
closing chapters of Rebels and Bureaucrats, 
however, the story takes a familiar and perhaps 
inevitable turn with the metamorphosis of once 
strident student demonstrators into stolid mid- 
dle-aged bureaucrats, members of the establish- 
ment. 

The December 9 material chronicles another 
finding from comparative politics: the uneasy 
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alliance between radical-leftist political parties 
and young intelligentsia. In the example of the 
December 99ers, this relationship was further 
strained by the strong streak of populism in 
Chinese Communist theory and practice. But 
systemic exigencies favoring Communist party 
reliance upon the young urban intellectuals 
seem to have counteracted centripetal ide- 
ological forces that questioned their ultimate 
loyalties. The talents of the December 99ers 
were indispensable during. the nascent years of 
the Communist government, when a serious 
shortage of experienced technical personnel 
existed. By contrast, many developing countries 
(including China in more recent years) have 
been plagued by a surplus of educated youth, 
not readily absorbed into positions commen- 
surate with their abilities and training. 

In comparison with prototypical studies of 
elites, this work on China’s December Qers 
demonstrates some considerable strengths along 
with a few minor weaknesses. A fairly common 
shortcoming of elite research conducted by 
political scientists is the ahistorical character of 
their analyses. In this portrayal of the Decem- 
ber 9 generation in China, however, elite 
biographies are embedded within—not divorced 
from—the broader historical context. For exam- 
ple, the Sino-Japanese conflict, Kuomintang- 
Communist rivalries, and rural-urban estrange- 
ment are all essential backdrops to the fortunes 
of this group of students. A second, and 
related, attribute of the Israel-Klein work to be 
commended is its inherent dynamism. Rather 
than presenting a static view of their subjects at 
one or possibly two points in time, the authors 
have, within the limits of the data, carried out 
an effective longitudinal study extending over 
several decades. Thirdly, this volume goes be- 
yond the mere establishment of commonalities 
in elite backgrounds, careers, and so forth to an 
assessment of the social consequences of having 
an elite with such characteristics and experi- 
ences. Too often elite studies stop at the 
discovery of elite configurations, failing to go 
on to probe the effects of such patterns. 

The authors do fall prey somewhat to a not 
uncommon fault of inflating the importance of 
one’s subjects. The December Yers were not, 
after all, a large student group when they 
demonstrated in 1935 (estimated at 2,000), nor 
did they come to constitute the elite in New 
China after 1949. Rather, we may justifiably 
conclude that this small generational subgroup 
of student activists, who evolve into a portion 
of the national elite, has had a genuine—but 
limited—impact on the Chinese political scene 
during the transformation from revolution to 
regime, 
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In their portrayal of the December Iers, 
Israel and Klein are rather sketchy when noting 
differences within this generation, emphasizing, 
instead, its homogeneity. With conceptual de- 
vices such as generation (or cohort), class, etc., 
there is the underlying danger of reification of a 
social category. Admittedly, however, the De- 
cember Yers, as a social entity, have exhibited a 
significant degree of self-consciousness, an at- 
titude conveniently nurtured on occasion by 
the leadership of the Chinese Communist party. 
More explicit attention might also have been 
drawn to specific differences between the De- 
cember 9ers and other prominent elite aggre- 
gates. The uniqueness of this generation tends 
to be assumed and the reasons for its atypicali- 
ty glossed over. 

The December 9 narrative covers a broad 
sweep of social change. Indeed, a classical 
transformation from revolution to routinization 
comes alive through the collective biographies 
of this generation of leaders, as the Young 
Turks eventually became the Old Guard. Maoist 
insistence on continuing revolution for China 
meant in this instance, however, a premature 
finale during the Cultural Revolution to many 
promising bureaucratic careers. In conclusion, 
Israel and Klein’s Rebels and Bureaucrats is a 
rich comparative resource; their work provides 
much carefully sifted data for further analyses 
of revolutionary change, of elites or of student 
politics. 


AMY AUERBACHER WILSON 
Douglass College, Rutgers University 


Military Conflict: Essays in the Institutional 
Analysis of War and Peace. By Morris Jano- 
witz. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1975. Pp. 319. $16.50, cloth; $6.95, 
paper.) 


Morris Janowitz is no longer a one-man 
marching band writing sociological studies on 
the military. But he is still the fearless leader of 
the troop and, to vary the metaphor, an 
indefatigable academic enterpreneur whose 
achievements include founding the Inter- 
University Seminar on Armed Forces and Soci- 
ety, a counterpart research committee of the 
International Sociological Association, and a 
learned journal, Armed Forces and Society. 

In this book Janowitz reprints a dozen 
essays written since 1948. Some deal with the 
American military, others with Western coun- 
tries generally, a few with new nations and the 
international arena. Since all examine the 
strong arm of the state, it is understandable 
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that Janowitz should draw frequently, if some- 
what selectively, on political science literature. 
But as a sociologist, his consistent aim is to 
show how his own discipline can illuminate 
changes inside the armed forces and in their 
relationship to society at large. In explaining 
morale in Nazi armies, for example, Janowitz 
emphasizes the pivotal role of primary group 
membership, much as Elton Mayo and Fritz 
Roethlisberger did in their earlier research on 
the morale of industrial workers. 

Several essays deal with civil-military rela- 
tions in comparative perspective. Janowitz’s 
search for the causes of military intervention 
leads him to distinguish “‘designed”’ from “un- 
anticipated” militarism just as economists dis- 
tinguish “cost push” from “demand pull’ 
inflation. His inquiry into the effects of inter- 
vention—-on reform, consent, economic growth 
and political stability—ends by acknowledging 
the difficulty of the enterprise and by sug- 
gesting that researchers examine small clusters 
of similar nations instead of attempting world- 
wide generalizations. In one of the more em- 
pirical articles, Janowitz takes his own advice 
by concentrating on Middle Eastern armies, 
especially on Attaturk’s achievement in re- 
moving the military from Turkish politics. 

Two essays touch on international politics. 
One is essentially a plea for sociological studies 
of arms control. The other argues that military 
“systems” (policies?) should be evaluated as 
“stabilizing” or ‘‘destabilizing” in terms of their 
effects on international rivalry. ‘“Destabilizing”’ 
phenomena include improved missile accuracy, 
civil defense programs, nuclear proliferation, 
and American ground forces in Vietnam. “Sta- 
bilizing’”’ phenomena are invulnerable deter- 
rents, test ban treaties, hot lines, and American 
ground forces in NATO. This is accompanied 
by an argument, not exactly new, that strategic 
theorists of the last generation often spun out 
their deadly logic in a political vacuum. 

Janowitz’s more important contributions 
come in tracing the rise and decline of mass 
armies. Starting with a major essay entitled 
“Military Elites and the Study of War’ (1967), 
he contends that advances in military technolo- 
gy created a demand for trained specialists and, 
therefore, for a more democratic and repre- 
sentative military; that conscription had im- 
portant egalitarian implications for citizenship; 
that large citizen armies grew increasingly to 
resemble civilian organizations; that managerial 
prowess came to rival heroism as military roles 


_expanded; and that officers began to rely on 


manipulation and not merely on domination as 
a basis of authority. 
But Janowitz can rightly claim also to have 
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foreseen many of the counterforces now limit- 
ing the convergence of civilian and military 
institutions, and which may once again isolate 
the latter, especially the ground combat forces, 
from society. The improbability of major war, 
the emphasis on professional forces in being, 
the replacement of conscript by volunteer 
armies, the erosion of nationalism, the lack of 
interest on the part of middle-class whites in 
military careers, the over-representation of 
blacks and blue-collar workers, the inbreeding 
of an officer corps drawn increasingly from 
service families—here are the sources of the 
present crisis of the military profession. How 
can soldiers retain a sharp edge and a healthy 
self-image when confined to training exercises? 
How can the military preserve its legitimacy 
when it is not only unused but isolated and 
unrepresentative, an island of conservative na- 
tionalism in a boundless liberal sea? 

Though cautious about projecting current 
trends, Janowitz is quite ready to recommend 
policy changes. The armed forces should be 
used for peacekeeping functions, for environ- 
mental activities, and for coping with national 
disasters. Morale should be maintained by 
curtailing rotation and by encouraging person- 
nel to identify with particular regiments. Paro- 
chialism should be countered by reducing re- 
liance on in-service education at the pre-com- 
missioning and war college levels. The past 
decade, Janowitz suggests, was the worst pos- 
sible time to cut ROTC while simultaneously 
expanding the service academies. Amen. 

There is much sustenance here for the reader 
who can stay the course. Just two small sour 
notes in closing. Janowitz’s professional reputa- 
tion is not likely to rest on his literary style; 
and, like seasoned veterans on other campaign 
trails, he does not shrink from repetition. 


LAURENCE RADWAY 
Dartmouth College 


The Shrinking Political Arena: Participation 
and Ethnicity in African Politics, with a Case 
Study of Uganda. By Nelson Kasfir. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1976. Pp. 
xvi + 323. $23.50, cloth; $11.00, paper.) 


Nelson Kasfir’s The Shrinking Political 
Arena js a first-rate book which tackles one of 
the most central and pervasive problems of 
African ethnic political struggle. Although Kas- 
fir draws his examples exclusively from black 
Africa and makes Uganda his key case for 
detailed study, his general theoretical analysis 
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will interest any student of comparative poli- 
tics. 

Kasfir’s essential analysis helps explain the 
movement away from participatory institutions 
in post-independence African states. In his view 
““departicipation”’ is the most common antidote 
to rising demands based on ethnic identities. 
However, it has the potential to be both a 
positive adjustment and an explosive response 
to fissiparous tendencies. The book begins with 
an elaboration of general propositions about 
the complex and contextually varied character 
of political development, participation and eth- 
nic identity. As a former student of Samuel 
Huntington, Kasfir builds his analysis upon the 
general framework of Huntington’s Political 
Order in Changing Societies. However, Kasfir 
challenges the assumption that societies move 
ineluctably from lower to higher levels of 
political participation. Decay of public institu- 
tions may be prevented, he argues, both by 
adroit response to pressure and by consciously 
promoting lowered participation. Although par- 
ticipation rose dramatically during the period 
of independence movements in African states, 
it can be and has been reduced in the post-in- 
dependence period by a variety of techniques. 

Kasfir offers two types of case analyses to 
support his propositions. First, he reviews six 
cases in Uganda where ethnic-based demands 
created problems for government. Second, he 
compared the Uganda situation with other 
countries, most frequently Tanzania. In some 
of the Ugandan cases the salience and dis- 
turbance of ethnic demands was reduced by 
giving in to them, for instance by letting the 
“Jost counties” of the expanded Buganda king- 
dom return to Bunyoro and giving the Sebei a 
separate district. Indeed, if bases for mobilizing 
ethnic claims are recognized before their poten- 
tial is realized, the expansion of ethnic partici- 
pation may be alleviated by early action, as in 
the creation of a separate Madi district. 

Of course, in other instances rivalry among 
ethnically organized claims may be incom- 
patible, as seems to be the case with regard to 
the Buganda (16 percent of the population) in 
their frequent antagonisms with other groups 
within Uganda. Because the Buganda are over- 
represented among business and government 
elites, and were favored by British colonial 
policy, they are resented by other ethnic 
groups. And the Buganda, in turn, have felt 
ethnic deprivation, especially under Obote. 
Such feelings can be easily mobilized. General 
Amin, by his release of Buganda detainees 
following his coup in January, 1971, enjoyed 
dramatic initial popularity among the Buganda, 
for instance. 
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Kasfir indicates how intractable rivalries 
destabilize politics and require either delicate 
ethnic balancing to minimize their effects 
(though not reducing the political salience of 
ethnicity) or long-term efforts to dampen eth- 
nic awareness by practices such as excluding 
accounting of it from census and business forms 
and creating electoral constituency rules that 
cut across ethnic boundaries. Unfortunately, an 
elaborate electoral plan to accomplish this was 
aborted by the Amin coup. Under General 
Amin ethnic identities have been given more 
explicit recognition, but apparently with mixed 
effects upon the mobilization of ethnic de- 
mands. 

Kasfir reviews how many African states have 
experienced difficulties similar to Uganda’s. 
Political participation stimulated by ethnic as- 
sertions has resulted in coups or repressive 
government actions in many states. Such parti- 
cipation, however, is not uniform, but complex 
in origin and reflects modernizing pressures 
rather than traditional or unchanging pri- 
mordial identities. Tanzania, Kasfir finds, may 
be a unique case where the government suc- 
ceeded in limiting participation without stimu- 
lating excessive ethnic resentment or promoting 
military intervention. Certainly the absence of 
one or a few large ethnic groups has helped 
Tanzanian policy to succeed. In addition, Kasfir 
believes the broad base of support which TANU 
achieved initially, combined with the slow, 
balanced steps taken to shrink the arena in 
which political disputes might be aired, also 
account for the successful Tanzanian pattern of 
reducing ethnic-based participation. 

The book suffers from two weaknesses. 
First, Kasfir presents rather scanty precise 
information on aggregate ethnic arithmetic, 
e.g., geographic distribution of tribes or extent 
of over-representation in elite positions such as 
the government or military. His case studies 
would be considerably strengthened by infor- 
mation on such important distributions and 
their changing composition. Unfortunately, his 
most recent data is from 1969. The second 
weakness is that the book is best appreciated by 
an audience knowledgeable about Africa or 
Uganda. While novices can benefit from the 
book, and the bibliography is useful, many of 
Kasfir’s arguments cannot be fully compre- 
hended except by someone already familiar 
with Uganda’s political history and African 
politics in general. 

Kasfir’s volume represents an important ad- 
dition to the second generation of scholarly 
books on Africa. Its conclusions, which return 
to the level of broad generalization with which 
the book begins, are thoughtful and balanced. 
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During the first generation of African scholar- 
ship among Americans, most works were coun- 
try studies also illustrating ideas about topics 
such as nationalism or institutional transfer. In 
the 1970s such works are necessarily being 
succeeded by books such as those by Kasfir, 
Bates, Sandbrook and DeCalo that have a 
broader scope of cases and/or greater theo- 
retical application to post-independence poli- 
tics. 


RAYMOND F. HOPKINS 
Swarthmore College 


Resistance and Revolution in China: The Com- 
munists and the United Front. By Tetsuya 
Kataoka. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1974. Pp. 394. $16.50.) 


As the Chinese Communists enter their 27th 
year of rule over their vast country, scholarly 
search for a more satisfactory answer for their 
victory in 1949 continues. The key questions 
remain: was the 1949 Communist victory in- 
evitable? And if so, was it the Maoist strategy 
of peasant revolution that made the victory 
inevitable? Volumes of research have been 
published to shed light on these questions, and 
thus far the predominant views tend to be 
positive. In spite of this, there seems to be a 
revival of academic interest to search deeper, in 
an attempt to acquire more detailed informa- 
tion for the critical period of 1937—1949. 
Some have focused their inquiry on what went 
wrong with the Chinese Nationalists, the Com- 
munists’ adversaries, whereas others expound 
the Communist strategies and activities during 
those years. Tetsuya Kataoka’s current volume 
pursues the latter course. 

The book actually centers on the years from 
1937 to 1943, during which time the Com- 
munists and the Nationalists entered a second 
united front against Japanese aggression. In 
1943, two years. before the war ended, the 
united front was virtually broken down when 
the Communists were ready for an armed 
insurrection against the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. Kataoka appears very cautious in dealing 
with the two questions posed above. In fact, he 
never tries to answer directly the question 
whether the Communists were indeed man- 
dated to rule in 1949. Perhaps this is because 
his research stops with the year 1943, and 
unlike many courageous souls, he chose not to 
speculate beyond what his topic and materials 
permit. I salute his caution as a careful re- 
searcher and scholar. His answer to the second 
question is direct, at least insofar as it applies to 
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the 1937—1943 period. The author suggests 
quite convincingly that Maoist peasant strategy 
alone did not account for the rapid expansion 
of the Communist strength during those years. 
In fact, without the war with Japan, a united 
front with the Nationalists and a skillful exploi- 
tation of emerging urban nationalism, the rural 
strategy alone could not have accomplished 
what the Communists did. 

Such a view, to be fair, is not original with 
the author. His contributions in this case, lie 
rather in his articulation of such a view which 
he expounds with a wealth of information that 
makes it convincing. In military terms, the 
Communists were thoroughly beaten by the 
Nationalists by 1936. However, the subsequent 
Nationlist-Communist united front in 1939 
diverted the Nationalists’ strength to resist the 
invading Japanese. Japan’s occupation of cities 
in North and East China and the Nationalists’ 
fleeing to Szechwan created a vacuum of 
organized political power in the vast rural areas 
of North China. It was in those areas that the 
Communists succeeded in establishing bases by 
absorbing the existing rural forces such as the 
bandits and the secret societies. Once the 
Communists did gain control over rural areas, 
land reforms were conducted to liquidate the 
landlord class and to mobilize the peasants. 
Thus resistance against Japan and an awakening 
nationalism against foreign invasion were skill- 
fully exploited to strengthen the Maoist strate- 
gy of rural revolution. 

Professor Kataoka’s book is particularly 
strong in dealing with the strategic differences 
between Mao and Wang Ming. Nowhere in 
existing works can we find such a thoroughly 
documented treatment of their differences, 
namely between Mao’s rural strategy and Wang 
Ming’s persistent emphasis on urban revolution. 
The author’s familiarity with Japanese language 
and policy measures during the war time fills an 
important research gap that is often beyond the 
reach of China scholars. By carefully using the 
documents and materials held by the National- 
ist authorities as well as the Japanese, the book 
provides by far the best and most detailed 
description of the Communist land programs in 
North China’s rural villages during the war. 

In summary, this is a thoroughly researched 
volume. No sweeping theory is contemplated, 
but useful insights and keen observations are 
plentiful. One only wishes that the book had 
told us more about the Communists’ party 
organizational activities (recruitment and train- 
ing of members, structural network, etc.), mass 
organization of students and other non-peasant 
population groups, and the party’s activities in 
urban areas. These are shortcomings for an 
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otherwise excellent volume. China specialists as 
well as social scientists interested in revolution 
and socio-political changes should benefit enor- 
mously from a careful reading of this book. 


HUNG-MAO TIEN 
University of Wisconsin, Waukesha 


Lessons from Japanese Development: An Ana- 
lytical Economic History. By Allen C. Kelley 
and Jeffrey G. Williamson. (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1974. 
Pp. xvi + 285. $15.00.) 


This book is an analysis of that difficult 
period, the Meiji era, in the fascinating story of 
Japanese economic development. This period, 
1868—1912, is analytically difficult because of 
the unreliability of data and the difficulty of 
defining and classifying economic variables and 
institutions. In fact, Kazushi Ohkawa and Hen- 
ry Rosovsky in their recent Japanese Economic 
Growth (Stanford, 1974) exclude the nine- 
teenth century from their formal analysis on 
the grounds that statistical data are unreliable. 
Despite the popular acceptance of the E£sti- 
mates of Long-Term Statistics of Japan Since 
1868 (Tokyo: Toyo Keizai Shimposha, 1965- ; 
4 volumes of 13 remain unpublished), these and 
other specialists are aware that serious ques- 
tions about their reliability remain unresolved. 
Kelley and Williamson also defer to these 
statistical weaknesses. They begin their analysis 
in 1887 instead of two decades earlier and 
extend the time by three years to 1915; they 
exclude the service sector because the data and 
classifications there are particularly uncertain, 
and they assume a closed economy. Notwith- 
standing, these two perspicacious students of 
Japanese economic history make a persuasive 
historical case for their highly abstract two- 
sector model. However, the authors frankly and 
probably accurately state: “Competing his- 
torical models are likely to produce future Meiji 
economic histories in conflict with ours” (p. 
197), though most conflicts will be minor in 
nature. 

A distinguishing feature of their model is the 
neoclassical assumption that wage rates are 
determined by the marginal product of labor 
instead of being determined institutionally. 
This assumption is supported by other evidence 
from the earlier Tokugawa Period that strongly 
suggests the presence of marginal calculation. 
These include nationwide household decisions 
on population control involving family size and 
sex composition. In this category may also be 
placed decisions on the amount of nonagricul- 
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tural production to be undertaken by the farm 
household and on whether family members 
would work part of the year off the farm in a 
‘nearby or distant city. Similarly suggestive is 
the existence of a national market with myriad 
commodities and services produced and pur- 
chased by the people at large. 

Two most important objectives of the book 
are (1) to employ sophisticated theoretical and 
quantitative techniques to write a “new eco- 
nomic history” of Japan and (2) “to confront 
several of the leading development issues which 
appear particularly relevant to today’s develop- 
ing nations’ (p. 4). The two objectives are 
partially accomplished by the extensive use of 
counterfactual analysis; that is, by asking the 
model what would have happened if a particu- 
lar condition had been different. For example: 
they ask for the change in the growth rate of 
per capita income, if Meiji Japan’s population 
had grown at a three percent rate, a rate typical 
of the LDC’s of today, but about three times 
the Meiji rate. They conclude that change in per 
capita income would have been negligible (pp. 
21—22, 128-37). One may inquire: will the 
three percent population growth rate of today’s 
LDC’s also prove to have an insighificant effect 
on their national income growth rates? This is 
highly problematical. The fact is that Japan 
underwent a period of retarded population 
growth in the Tokugawa Period during which 
per capita income had risen and social institu- 
tions had developed that made the Japanese 
essentially modern by the beginning of the 
Meiji era. Most LDC’s have not experienced a 
comparable period (and may not need to if 
some present population and economic growth 
trends hold true). 

One of the most useful services performed 
by the authors is to survey the literature on 
Japanese economic development as part of a 
“systematic review of a wide range of potential 
factors accounting for ... early Japanese 
growth” (p. 19). In the process, they help to 
discredit what has come to be known as the 
Japanese model of economic growth which was 
predicated on rapid growth of agricultural 
production as the source of the surplus neces- 
sary for growth. They declare, “We have come 
to refer to Japanese growth performance as 
‘miraculous’ and to the Japanese ‘model’ of 
development for so long that it may come asa 
surprise to some readers just how ordinary the 
Meiji aggregate growth experience was. ...The 
GNP per capita and per worker growth rates are 
roughly comparable to the long-term rates 
achieved by the North American and Western 
European nations” (pp. 95, 97). The authors 
also raise important questions on many other 
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issues of development theory and Japanese 
economic growth and often offer their own 
conclusions and conjectures. Because this pro- 
vocative and well-written book challenges or 
modifies a number of generally accepted views, 
it will stimulate much new research, a mark of a 
major work. 


JAMES I. NAKAMURA 
Colum bia University 


Political Change in the Philippines: Studies of 
Local Politics Preceding Martial Law. Edited 
by Benedict J. Kerkvleit. (Honolulu: Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Press, 1974. Pp. ix + 261. 
$6.00, paper.) 


The editor of this volume posits that 
through the presentation of political change 
case studies at the local government level “ʻa 
more accurate understanding of national politi- 
cal trends”? is made possible. He presents the 
readers with four case studies, one on genera- 
tional political changes in a village, two on 
provincial level political changes and the fourth 
‘analyzes political changes among chartered 
cities.” The essays, collected from two con- 
ferences sponsored by the Association of Asian 
Studies in March and November 1972 are 
summarized by David Rosenberg in a conclud- 
ing essay. 

The first essay by the editor, Ben Kerkvleit, 
is perhaps the best researched and most sug- 
gestive. It is about a village (barrio) in Nueva 
Ecija, Central Luzon, Philippines. The focus is 
on what policy and elite changes occurred as 
the result of the post-World War II Huk 
rebellion in that region. In actuality, the essay 
offers more than is promised by the author. It 
provides the reader with an insightful case 
study of the breakdown of traditional institu- 
tions, and of the political mobilization of 
peasants caught in the processes of socio- 
economic change. Focusing on the socio- 
economic structure, the author carefully lays 
the base for understanding socioeconomic links 
to political changes. The patron-client system 
and two types of land tenure structures share 
tenancy (kasama) and fixed-rent tenancy 
(buwisan), are described. The basic sources of 
change, the author argues, have been the 
evolution of elite norms (from traditional 
“feudal” to modern efficiency and profit); 
modernization (changes in the economic system 
and technology); and increases in the popula- 
tion/land ratio. These changes contribute to the 
landlords’ failure to live up to expectations set 
by the norms of the patron-client based socio- 
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economic system, and ultimately to the peasant 
rebellion. Thus the Marxian thesis of mobiliza- 
tion joins those of Deutsch, Huntington, et al. 
who argue that political change occurs as the 
result of modernizing forces. Here modernizing 
factors, for example, changes in economic/or- 
ganizational mechanization and the availability 
of scientific inputs} prompted later changes in 
the socioeconomic relationships. Expansions of 
cash economy, the demand for cash crops, and 
increased reliance on the central government 
are also suggested to be among the reasons for 
socioeconomic and political changes in the 
village. While the rebellion did contribute to 
land reform legislation, the actual impact of 
this policy change was less than desirable for 
the peasants. Rather than changing tenants into 
self-reliant landlords, it prompted increases in 
the buwisan tenancy system and further ac- 
centuated the gap between the rich and poor. 
The key finding is that mobilization-frustration, 
followed by repression lead to peasant passivity 
rather than to the expected changes. Among 
the strengths of the article are numerous 
insights into the change process; for example, 
the majority of peasants in Central Luzon were 
tenant farmers whose principal desire was to 
reform, not abolish the tenancy system... .” 
This socialization partially explains the pea- 
sant’s satisfaction with minimal pay-offs, even 
symbolic ones. Among factors not explored is 
the evolution- of norms and their important 
impact—for example, the evolution from the 
traditional concern for pakakisama, or smooth 
personal relations, to efficiency (by the second 
generation landlord) and equity (the peasant’s 
emerging expectation) nor does it discuss the 
inherent tension between these values. 

The second article, “Changing Patterns of 
Leadership Recruitment and the Emergence of 
the Professional Politician in Philippine Local 
Politics,’ by K. G. Machado, focuses on the 
impact of socioeconomic changes on local 
political elite changes. Studying political elite 
changes in the Visayan town of Capiz and the 
Southern Luzon town, Batangas, the author 
carefully describes sources of elite change (e.g., 
family background, residence, and education). 
The author concludes that the mayors were 
becoming increasingly representative in terms 
of their socioeconomic background prior to 
martial law. It can be implied from this 
description of the trend from traditional 
families (landed elite) to the new “upwardly 
mobile” political elite that this was primarily 
due to deterministic factors, in particular socio- 
economic changes. A careful examination of 
alternative hypotheses such as those mentioned 
by the author (pp. 120-21) would be useful. 
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The third piece, “Changing Political Alliance 
Patterns in Rural Philippines,” by Louis Ben- 
son, is a case study set in Camarines Norte in 
Southern Luzon. The focus is on the liders or 
politicians who serve “as a link between na- 
tional leaders and the local community.” This 
article is perhaps the weakest of the set. Its 
forte is a description of liders’ views and 
relationships; however, it is atheoretical and 
does not explore or conclude anything about 
the changing origins of leaders. There are hints 
of evolutionary factors of change (as opposed 
to those which occurred by Marcos’ assumption 
of martial law powers in 1972), but these are 
not developed. Thus the author observes that 
“as the number of clients for a patron increases, 
the ability of the patron to provide for his 
clients diminishes” (p. 142). 

Perhaps the most rigorous, certainly the 
most methodologically sophisticated article is 
Thomas Nowack’s and Kay Snyder’s on ‘“‘Eco- 
nomic Concentration and Political Change.” 
This study is guided by the hypothesis that 
“local machine strength decreases as general 
sociodemographic processes such as social mo- 
bilization and urbanization result in specialized 
cliental forms of exchange; and further that 
local machine strength decreases as intraelite 
competition intensifies.” The chartered city is 
their main unit of analysis. The authors discuss 
the effects of capital accumulation by in- 
digenous economic elite and foreign investors 
on local political systems. They conclude that, 
in both cases, capital accumulations are 
dysfunctional to development and political 
stability: “Deterioration in the integrative abili- 
ty of political machines seems to be both a 
cause and consequence of conditions increasing 
the concentration of income among the top 20 
percent... of the population” (p. 228). 

Perhaps one of the basic weaknesses in the 
otherwise strong case studies is their lack of 
theoretical concern. This is most seriously 
missed in the concluding section by David 
Rosenberg. The book primarily focuses (im- 
plicitly) on socioeconomic determinants of 
political change. Further work would be in 
order from these provocative cases. This might 
include research with a more careful statement 
of the dependent variables of political change 
and alternative hypotheses for political change 
other than those from the socioeconomic set 
alone. Rosenberg does zero in on several im- 
portant trends, and a very fascinating idea, like 
many in the book, is left undeveloped. The 
trends include the breakdown of traditional 
social-economic-political institutions, the in- 
tensification of disparity between rich and 
poor, and increased economic concentration 
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and centralization of political authority. The 
tantalizing idea is that many studies of moderni- 
zation focus on the symptoms of moderniza- 
tion (urbanization and industrialization) rather 
than on the rural roots. He further notes the 
linkage between agricultural development and 
industrialization. 

While the book reflects the strength of 
area-oriented scholars—their interdisciplinary 
focus and depth—it also reflects their weak- 
ness—theoretical development. This book does 
not come to issue with the Rudolphs’ proposi- 
tion that tradition adapts to modernizing func- 
tions. Further, it fails to grasp some of social 
stratification theory’s implications about 
peasant frustration and political change. Nor 
does it acknowledge the important theory 
about the linkage between the failing neo- 
colonial economy of pre-martial law days and 
the decline of traditional institutions. This is 
clearly an important corollary of the linkage 
between economic concentration and the de- 
cline of the traditional political machine. While 
one cannot help but feel stimulated after 
reading these studies of pre-martial law Philip- 
pines, one gets the same feeling that follows a 
reading of the Rudolphs’ excellent study of The 
Modernity of Tradition in India—that the cases 
were pre-judged. If there is any point that both 
cases bring home, it is that change must run its 
course before it can be properly understood. 
This is particularly so where judgments are 
being made about the linkages between tradi- 
tional and modern institutions; and between 
social stratification and political outcomes. 


DAVID F, ROTH 
Simon Fraser University 


Political Elites in the Middle East. Edited by 
George Lenczowski. (Washington, D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1975. Pp. 227. $9.50, 
cloth; $3.50, paper.) 


This paperback offers more quality interpre- 
tations of the political systems of leading 
Middle Eastern countries (Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey) than any 
comparably-priced book on the subject. While 
it deserves wide use in courses on Middle 
Eastern politics, it fails, inevitably, to further 
the systematic and comparative study of poli- 
tical elites because Lenczowski “felt that it 
would have been erroneous to impose a rigid 
methodological ‘pattern upon. the authors” (p. 
8). We are consequently left with six competent 
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and informative studies (excluding Gordon Tor- 
rey’s brief and marginal piece on Syria) focused 
on political elites defined in different ways. 

From a theoretical standpoint, Robert 
Springborg’s interpretation of intra-elite rela- 
tionships in Egypt is the most original and 
stimulating contribution in the volume. Others 
may criticize him for not defining the political 
elite rigorously enough, but such an academic 
exercise would be fruitless in discussing Egypt. 
Such a definition would require either strong 
political institutions or some combination of 
reputational and decision-making data which no 
one could obtain. Instead of trying to predict 
political attitudes and behavior from socio- 
economic or educational characteristics, Spring- 
borg plunges into an analysis of intra-elite 
processes. In the absence of strong organized 
groups or institutionalized political procedures, 
elites in Egypt are bound vertically by patron- 
client relationships of various sorts. The closer 
to the presidential patron one comes, the more 
fragile one’s vertical connections are likely to 
be. Horizontal ties between elite members are 
also fragile, consisting of circles of friends, 
so-called shillas, which are in effect alliances of 
patron-client clusters. These alliances, especially 
at the top, are usually overlapping and subject 
to division by patronage from above. Spring- 
borg argues that “the present fluditiy of shillas 
prevents conflict from becoming crystalized 
and keeps personal hostilities from creating 
unbridgeable intra-elite cleavages” (p. 104). 
Their fragility, coupled with that of the patron- 
client networks at top levels, also explains the 
elite’s relative importance in coping with 
Egypt’s pressing economic problems. To stay in 
power, the chief patron balances his clients so 
as to prevent the shillas from hardening into 
organized factions, but does so at the cost of 
any strong vertical linkages that might mobilize 
the bureaucracy into taking and implementing 
complex policies. 

Analytically, Springborg seems on firmer 
ground than James Bill, who relies on the 
dawrah, the Iranian version of a shilla, to cover 
both horizontal and vertical linkages among 
elite members and between the elite and non- 
elite. “The dawra network,” he argues, “spans 
the entire class structure, working to close gaps, 
soften confrontation, and siphon off discontent 
at all levels” (p. 19). Bill then goes on to argue 
that the Iranian political elite is “a remarkably 
cohesive group” because “‘the patrimonial lead- 
er ... has served to anchor the elite...” (p. 
28). Vertical patron-client relationships are thus 
smuggled back into the picture. The Shah 
engages in the same balancing act Springborg 
ascribes to Nasser and Sadat, but Bill does not 
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acknowledge its costs for Iranian policy- 
making. Do the vast petroleum revenues cement 
the Shah’s networks into tight tentacles for 
controlling and implementing public policy or 
do the shiny new development projects simply 
divert attention, as they did for a while in 
Nasser’s Egypt, from an underlying political 
and administrative stagnation? This is a pro- 
vocative question, which only time will answer, 
but Bill’s essay is disappointing on other 
grounds. Though he obviously knows a lot 
about the [Iranian elite, he has tried to de- 
marcate it artificially by “a combined posi- 
tional, reputational, and decisional approach” 
(p. 22) which is never spelled out. Since, as he 
admits, he is “more interested in patterns than 


... in faces” (p. 22, n. 12), he would have been ` 


better off with Springborg’s less pretentious 
approach. After locating his 375 positions and 
250 incumbents, Bill then discussed the educa- 
tional and family background characteristics of 
other, institutionally defined samples. 

Instead of focusing upon an elite at any one 
time, Frederick Frey relates the background 
and attitudes of the Turkish elite to political 
development over the past half century. But 
since 1950, “‘elite-mass relations became critical 
and elite-elite relations are compounded and 
often confounded by this fact” (p. 73). Conse- 
quently Frey concludes with an analysis of 
elite-mass linkages, including recent Turkish 
‘elections. Had he hypothesized relationships 
between the changing bases of support of the 
two major parties and some of the dimensions 
of elite political culture discussed earlier, his 
complex argument might have been tighter. 

I cannot here do justice to the careful and 
informative analyses of the Iraqi, Israeli, and 
Lebanese elites by Phoebe Marr, Emmanuel 
Guttmann and Jacob Landau, or Iliya Harik. 
Suffice it to say that each article, like the three 
discussed above, stands in its own right and 
contains original research, but that the poten- 
tial here for comparative analysis has not been 
developed. 


CLEMENT HENRY MOORE 
University of Michigan 


Political Culture and Group Conflict in Com- 
munist China. By Alan P. L. Liu. (Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: American Bibliographical 
Center, Clio Press, 1976. Pp. xvii + 205. 
$17.95, cloth. $5.75, paper.) 


It is exactly ten years since the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) broke 
loose in China in 1966. Initiated by Chairman 
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Mao Tse-tung of the Chinese Communist Party, 
the GPCR was aimed, among other things, at 
shaping Chinese society according to Maoist 
revolutionary values and removing from power 
such ‘“‘capitalist powerholders” in the party as 
Liu Shao-ch’i (then China’s head of state) and 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing (the general-secretary of the 
party), who allegedly were pursuing a counter- 
revolutionary revisionist line to restore capital- 
ism in China. But once started, the GPCR 
developed a momentum of its own, and no one 
including Chairman Mao himself proved capable 
of controlling its pace and direction. During 
1966 to 1968, millions of rebellious youths 
organized themselves into hundreds of -Red 
Guard and “‘rebel”’ groups, rampaged about the 
country to “destroy the four olds” (old ideas, 
old culture, old customs, and old habits), and 
staged massive demonstrations in Peking and in 
the provinces against the “capitalist power- 
holders” to seize political power as well as to 
obtain other economic and social rewards. At 
the height of the GPCR, public order in China 
was in shambles as large-scale, bloody fighting 
erupted between rival groups and, in many 
instances, between Red Guards and units of the 
People’s Liberation Army. 

The book under review, Political Culture and 
Group Conflict in Communist China by Alan 
Liu, a member of the political science faculty 
of the University of California (Santa Barbara), 
is about the various socioeconomic-political 
forces that brought forth the intense and 
violent group conflict in the GPCR. The book is 
not a chronicle of the GPCR; rather, it is an 
anatomy of the group conflict and is highly 
conceptual in tone. Part I of the book provides 
an analytical framework for the book and 
discusses four components of the group con- 
flict: sources of conflict, conditions for conflict 
mobilization, factors determining the conflict 
process, and the conflict resolution. Part H 
identifies the participants of the conflict (i.e., 
students, workers, peasants, and veterans) and 
the issues of contention, and examines the 
demand, motivation, and behavior of each 
conflicting group. Part III analyzes the resolu- 
tion of conflict, describing how the Chinese 
leaders managed the group conflict and reim- 
posed control over Chinese society. 

The source materials of Liu’s study—Chinese 
radio broadcasts, Red Guard publications, and 
witness accounts—are quite familiar to China 
specialists; however, the book is somewhat 
different in linking the study of Chinese politics 
with general social science concepts; more 
specifically, he has examined group conflict in 
China by applying theories of social conflict 
developed in Lewis Coser’s The Functions of 
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Social Conflict, Ralf Dahrendorf’s Class and 
Class Conflict in Industrial Society, Anthony 
Oberschall’s Social Conflict and Social Move- 
ments, and by other social scientists. In so 
doing, he has presented additional insights into 
Chinese political behavior and provocative in- 
terpretation of group conflict in the GPCR. 


For example, Liu sees the political culture of 
the post-1949 China as one of the two sources 
of group conflict in Chinese polity. According 
to Liu, the accentuation of politics for the 
young in China, e.g., the heightening of poli- 
tical sensitivity, class consciousness, and a 
“statist” tendency, etc., disposed them toward 
political involvement in the GPCR, and tended 
to emphasize conflict as the norm of interper- 
sonal relationships and to legitimize aggressive 
acts and violent conflict. The systematic incul- 
cation of dual standards of political civility—ag- 
gression against “the enemy” and comradeship 
with “the people’’—through regular school cur- 
ricula, introduction of a new political vocabu- 
lary, and specific mass campaigns is said to have 
also accounted for a tendency toward youth 
factionalism and group violence. 

Liu also perceptively points out that such 
factors as division among the elites, loosening 
of social control, precipitating events, the avail- 
ability of focal points and communications are 
necessary conditions for mobilization for group 
conflict. The presence of these conditions, 
reinforced by large numbers of conflicting 
groups engaged in what is called “induced 
conflict” (which is less amenable to compro- 
mise) and using such means of conflict as rifles, 
machine-guns, tanks, and other deadly modern 
weapons, according to Liu, not only greatly 
prolonged and intensified the group conflict 
during the GPCR but also rendered it extremely 
violent. 


There is one crucial question which Liu has 
not dealt with. Namely, the GPCR is in many 
ways an anomaly and provides only a very 
limited time span from which to examine group 
conflict in China; thus, can the generalizations 
on Chinese politics derived from the GPCR be 
applicable to other periods? One could also 
question to what extent the conclusions which 
are true for Communist China are also true for 
other Communist systems. For example, the 
author states that Communist systems central- 
ize “institutionalization of group conflict,” but 
inwardly “are characterized by uninstitutional- 
ized conflict,” and “consequently there is an 
increased probability that sudden and violent 
conflicts will take place in Communist nations, 
particularly in those undergoing rapid social 
and economic changes” (p. 5); yet, so far only 
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one Communist state—China—has experienced 
the sudden and violent conflict. 

There are several other minor criticisms. 
Perhaps through oversight, the author has not 
specifically defined what he means by “group 
conflict” in the book; given the weight of that 
concept in the whole study, a clear definition is 
undoubtedly in order. Statements on the vio- 
lent conflicts in the GPCR notwithstanding, the 
author has provided the readers with only a few 
“body counts” (for instance, pp. 81, 85, 87, 
91); I wish he had used more casualty figures, 
instead of mere words, to convey to the readers 
the severe and widespread violence that took 
place in China during the GPCR. In addition, 
the names of several Chinese leaders, K’ang 
Sheng, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, and Ch’en Po-ta, 
are misspelled. It is puzzling that most Chinese 
officials, including Lin Piao, are not indexed. 

In spite of the criticisms raised above, I still 
rate Political Culture and Group Conflict in 
Communist China a stimulating work, valuable 
not only to students of Chinese politics but also 
to those interested in comparative politics. 


PARRIS H. CHANG 
Pennsylvania State University 


The Government and Politics of Hong Kong. By 
Norman J. Miners. (Hong Kong: Oxford 
University Press, 1975. Pp. vii + 300. 
$13.75.) 


Once a base for Western military expansion 
in East Asia, Hong Kong now performs the role 
originally envisioned for it in the Nanking 
Treaty of 1842: a treaty port which facilitates 
Chinese-western commerce. While its govern- 
ment is no longer classic ‘‘colonialism,” none- 
theless four million Chinese remain governed by 
a British governor. Its continued existence 
depends upon Peking’s suffrance and London’s 
willingness to administer the territory, as well 
as the populace’s tolerance of its inequities. 

The system persists because it pays off. In 
recent years, China has earned between 15 and 
30 percent of its foreign exchange there. A high 
percentage (27 percent in 1973 but now re- 
duced) of the Bank of England’s gold and 
foreign exchange reserves came from Hong 
Kong deposits. Within Hong Kong, the popula- 
tion—many refugees from the People’s Repub- 
lic—saw the economy expand 8 percent an- 
nually from 1966 to 1973, while real wages 
increased 4 percent per annum. And since the 
mid-1950s, over 1.8 million people have been 
sheltered in the huge, noisy, crowded govern- 
ment housing estates. 
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Norman Miners, senior lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, describes well the poli- 
tical system which has emerged in and sustained 
such a setting. Miners does not analyze how a 
British system has been adapted to and shaped 
by the Chinese cultural milieu. Although brief 
chapters on pressure groups and public opinion 
portray the interaction between government 
and the populace, the book’s strength is else- 
where. 

The book’s excellence stems from its bal- 
anced, masterful account of complex, formal 
institutions. This is traditional political science 
at its best. In lucid and concise style, Miners 
details the role of the governor, the financial 
system, the civil service, and local government. 
Perhaps a lengthier treatment of the secretariat 
and its key departments—the heart of the 
system, in my opinion—would have been de- 
sirable, but these were in process of reorganiza- 
tion as the book was being written. In subtle 
British style, Miners also makes many informed 
judgments about Hong Kong’s future, the pos- 
sibilities of governmental reform—a recurring 
topic in the city—and the impact of such 
decisive people as John Cowperthwaite and 
Murray MacLehose. 

In sum, this book joins the growing list of 
indispensable works on Hong Kong by Enda- 
cott, Hopkins, Jarvie and Agassi, England and 
Rear. It illuminates well one of the few political 
remnants of a governmental form that but a 
generation ago dominated the world and was 
central to comparative government. 


MICHEL OKSENBERG 
University of Michigan 


The Rise of Afrikanerdom: Power, Apartheid, 
and the Afrikaner Civil Religion. By T. 
Dunbar Moodie. Perspectives on Southern 


Africa No. 11. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1975. Pp. xii + 328. 
$12.50.) 


South Africa has been termed “the beloved 
country” by the world-famous author, Alan 
Paton, but it is also one which has been 
analyzed, interpreted, reinterpreted, and re- 
garded with something less than love by the 
overwhelming number of United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly delegations and African diplo- 
mats. With the independence of Mozambique 
and the dispatch of South African armed forces 
to Angola, if only for a brief period, South 
Africa is very much in the public eye. The 
South African white community is mesmerized 
by studies about South Africa, whether by 
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Britons, Africans, Americans, Canadians, or 
even South Africans themselves; whether such 
studies become banned books in South Africa is 
an even more exciting question. However, the 
surfeit of studies on South Africa is quite 
misleading from two points of view. First, there 
are too few American publishing houses which 
publish anything about this far-off nation and 
prefer to stick to texts that sell well in 
established undergraduate and/or junior college 
markets (see the provocative article, “College 
Textbook Publishing in the 1970’s”’ by Phillip 
Whitten, a student of South African affairs, in 
the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, 421 [September, 
1975]). The American area specialist thus often 
has to turn to British publishing houses for the 
newest works on South Africa. Second, amidst 
the plethora of books on South Africa there is 
an appalling amount of dross. Much of the 
underlying reason for this is that such books 
were written to attack or defend the political 
system of apartheid, to persuade and prosle- 
tyze, and to legitimize the prevailing order. The 
issue of race is so heavily laden with emotional 
freight that it is exceedingly difficult not to be 
engulfed by the power of passion. Nonetheless, 
there is a place for such work; we need to avoid 
the sterility and deceptiveness of what could be 
termed ‘‘value-free”’ research. 

Thus it is a pleasant and reassuring sight to 
see the commitment of the University of 
California Press to this Southern African series. 
This places quality work before American 
audiences, often at reasonable prices because 
several in this series have been published in | 
paperback. The Rise of Afrikanerdom is written 
by a South African scholar originally educated 
at Rhodes University in Grahamstown who 
subsequently attended Oxford and Harvard 
Universities. Moodie is now a Professor of 
Sociology at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, the English-medium university in Johan- 
nesburg. It appears from the text (pp. xi—xii) 
that the book was originally a doctoral disserta- 
tion, but Moodie does not mention the date of 
the dissertation or the university. If one may 
assume that it was written at Harvard, it seems 
quite puzzling that the author would have 
overlooked John A. Templin’s 1966 doctoral 
dissertation there, namely, ‘‘Permutations of 
the Idea of the Elect People in South Africa: A 
Study in the Evolution of a National Conscious- 
ness.” Moodie’s book is slightly marred by 
occasionally poor typesetting which should be 
corrected in the next edition. The index also 
needs greater rigor and breadth so that this fine 
volume could double as a reference work for 
the research student. The bibliography, how- 
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ever, is quite thorough, with full citations, and 
contains a most helpful prefatory section which 
surveys some of the more arcane sources. 


The book itself is essentially a brilliant 
exegesis of how the Afrikaner perceives himself 
and the duties and privileges that accompany 
such perception, and Moodie draws upon the- 
ology and sociology to enrich this exegesis. The 
mode of analysis is diachronic and is restricted 
almost entirely to the Afrikaner elite, rather 
than the Afrikaner mass. Moodie explores the 
mystique, the organizational weaponry, the 
rituals, the sacred history, and the doctrinal 
disputes of Afrikanerdom in a remarkably 
thorough and even-handed manner. His data is 
unusually well organized, his line of reasoning 
lucid and compelling, and he writes with 
commendable grace. The book reveals an im- 
pressive grasp of knowledge of South African 
politics and enviable skill in handling the 
nuances of the politics of Afrikanerdom. He has 
included a theoretical and methodological ap- 
pendix, which he might better have transposed 
to the beginning chapter. The book’s philo- 
sophical and humanistic tendency make it a 
most welcome companion to the study by 
Hendrik W. van der Merwe et al., White South 
African Elites ... (Cape Town: Juta & Com- 
pany Ltd., 1975) which deals with positional 
elites (including a considerable number of 
Afrikaners) and utilizes survey data and the 
concomitant statistical operations. The Rise of 
Afrikanerdom does make use of interviews (pp. 
180, 188 n. 11, pp. 183, 250, and 257 n. 22) 
yet the author fails to mention how many 
Afrikaners he interviewed in the course of his 
study and the nature of his interviews. 


Moodie could have been more specific re- 
garding interview techniques and sample sizes, 
but this minor flaw is more than offset by 
the high quality of the archival material that 
the author was able to locate in Cape Town and 
Potchefstroom and by his diligent examination 
of the twentieth-century Afrikaans press. Such 
scholarship will undoubtedly appeal to those 
either well-versed in South African politics or 
primarily interested in the comparative study of 
nationalism and ethnicity. This study, one of 
the best and most provocative works on Afri- 
kanerdom, demonstrates the author’s remark- 
able skill in compressing vast amounts of both 
familiar and new data into the organizational 
framework of what he terms civil religion and 
ideology (as defined on pp. 296 and 298, 
respectively). This intellectual operation en- 
hances the explanatory and predictive power of 
the author’s study, something which sets it 
aside from much of the literature on South 
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Africa. 
RICHARD DALE 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Legal Reform in Occupied Japan: A Participant 
Looks Back. By Alfred C. Oppler. (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976. 
Pp. xx + 345. $20.00.) 


This is a useful book; it sketches the 
background of Japan’s unique postwar reforms 
and captures the tone, atmosphere, and per- 
sonalities in a most enjoyable way. Much of 
Oppler’s information is otherwise unavailable in 
a reliable organized form, but most valuable are 
his informed opinions on issues of the day, 
found on practically every page with refreshing 
clarity and integrity. You know exactly where 
he stands whether you agree or not. The 
treatment is more episodic than analytical; 
indeed much of its charm comes from the 
reminiscences of this former German jurist of 
broad experience and realistic liberal faith 
inspired by escape from Nazi Germany (1939) 
and naturalization (1945) in the United States, 
which he really knows to be (and therefore 
many times calls) the “land of the free.” 

In the introduction Oppler explains his 
departure from Nazi Germany after losing his 
position as an associate justice of the Prussian 
Supreme Administrative Court (Oberverwal- 
tungsgericht) for “‘racial reasons, even though 
he was baptized and brought up a Protestant 
and was married to an “Aryan,” should some 
bigot feel such facts relevant. After coming to 
the U.S., he learned English and soon after the 
war ended went to Tokyo as Chief of the Court 
and Law Division, Government Section, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Power 
(SCAP). Arriving for work February 23, 1946, 
just after the SCAP draft of Japan’s new 
constitution had been completed in Govern- 
ment Section, though it was not yet passed by 
the Diet or effective (1947), he served in 
various positions, mostly implementing legal 
reforms in Japan, until his retirement in 1959. 
This much biography is important because it 
shows, despite his lack of training in things 
Japanese, the unusual capacity of this ‘‘partici- 
pant”? to mediate between the wartime Japan- 
ese legal system of German and French deriva- 
tion and American-styled reforms intended to 
democratize and establish civil liberties in post- 
war Japan. 

The first four chapters describe Oppler’s trip 
to Tokyo, the personalities and organizations 
within the Government Section. Chapters 5 to 
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10, the core of the book’s legal discussion, 
describe the content of the legal reforms: the 
new constitution (1947), the reforms to imple- 
ment it in the courts, the procuracy, the bar, 
the civil and criminal codes, and the procedural 
civil and criminal codes. 

The next 15 chapters recreate chronological- 
ly the important events and projects related to 
these reforms, down to Oppler’s eventual return 
to the U.S. in 1959. These include his experi- 
ence in dealing with the legal affairs of Japan’s 
only postwar cabinet led by the Socialist Party 
(1949); establishment of the Japanese Civil 
Liberties Union; women’s emancipation efforts; 
the labor union movement; the peace clause; 
appointing the first 15 supreme court justices; 
regional inspection trips; the supreme court 
mission to the United States (1950); problems 
of the Korean conflict; removal of MacArthur 
and the end of the occupation. The book ends 
with .a concluding evaluation of these reform 
efforts seasoned by intervening decades. 

A sampling of the problems raised in the 
occupation discussed, and some of them re- 
solved will surely whet the appetite of all 
interested in Japan in general, or legal reforms 
in particular: Was the new constitution neces- 
sary or was the Meiji Constitution (1889) 
adaptable to the democratic way? How coulda 
new constitution be instituted? Could the Meiji 
Constitution be amended by the Diet? If so, 
could the Diet change the proposal (submitted 
by the Emperor) or could it only adopt or 
reject in toto? What was the actual role of 
SCAP—coercive, persuasive, or permissive—in 
the adoption of specific provisions of the 
constitution after the drafting was completed? 
Who was the originator of the constitution’s 
famous peace clause (art. 9), Shidehara or 
MacArthur? What was the role of the Emperor? 
Are crimes of lese majeste tolerable in a 
democracy? What should be the relationship 
between the Diet and the courts (art. 41 vs. art. 
81)? Should there be Diet supremacy or dual 
supremacy? How could the Diet be protected 
from the overbearing legislative bureau of the 
past? How could judicial independence from 
the Ministry of Justice be ensured? What should 
be done about the separate administrative court 
(p. 100), well known to Oppler as justice of 
such a court in Prussia? How could the courts 
be protected from excessive surveillance by the 
legislature? What is proper (or improper) cause 
for legislative impeachment of judges (p. 96)? 
What could be done to insure a judge’s tenure? 
At what age should justices retire (65 for lower 
courts, 70 for Supreme Court?) When is the 
prime minister’s veto of a court injunction 
consistent with constitutional independence of 
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the courts? Should judges be elected? May 
judges engage in political activities? If so, how 
much? May the Supreme Court change pro- 
cedural statutes under the new rule-making 
power (p. 101)? How independent should the 
bar association be in determining qualifications, 
training, and discipline of lawyers (p. 108)? 

With the constitution promulgated, the 
Japanese government and SCAP were faced 
with the task of changing continental-type 
codes—by then acclimated by a half-century of 
Japanese experience—to conform to extensive 
infusions of Anglo-American theory, proce- 
dures, and concepts, mainly in the area of civil 
liberties (more extensive treatment of this is 
found in several articles by him and his col- 
leagues in vols. 24 and 25 of the 1950 
Washington Law Review). Oppler briefly sum- 
marizes his problems with the codes: for 
example, what should be done about the 
authoritarian aspects of the Japanese family 
system? How should sex equality be imple- 
mented? Or, in civil procedures, should aspects 
of the American adversary system of trial be 
adopted? 

In criminal procedures, how should police 
and procurator functions be separated (p. 138)? 
Is hearsay admissable? May the state appeal (p. 
144)? May witnesses testify against their em- 
ployers or relatives (p. 134)? Is truth a defense 
to defamation (p. 128)? In the criminal code 
few substantive provisions were changed except 
those on lese majeste, but the Supreme Court 
has since struggled with an issue raised in SCAP 
regarding differential penalties for crimes 
against ancestors in the two patricide cases (p. 
121). 

There are a couple of important areas this 
book does not cover. Thus, the title of the 
book is overly broad in that Oppler is mainly 
concerned with “‘democratization” of the law, 
and therefore almost exclusively with the con- 
stitution, courts, codes, and procedures related 
to protection of civil liberties. Though admit- 
tedly these are the core of the program, still 
many important Occupation legal reforms of 
American design are barely mentioned. First, 
the several regulatory laws of particular impor- 
tance are not adequately treated: the Securities 
Exchange Act; the Labor Relations Act, and 
the Marine Transportation Act; and the Anti- 
monopoly Law. These acts all follow the 
American pattern in the name of democratiza- 
tion, and the program as a whole, plus the 
amendments to the Commercial Code, were of 
great significance in the economic life of Japan. 
Also the land reform and reform of the 
bureaucracy were of great political and govern- 
mental significance, but not really covered. 
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Yet much can be learned henceforth from 
these statutes about the efficacy of alien law to 
change a fixed social pattern or intrenched 
interest group. Here, the effect desired—indeed 
sometimes even the perceived problems—often 
turned out to be illusory; the ball took some 
odd bounces and only in recent years have 
some of these reforms experienced a revival 
because Japanese lawyers have found new uses 
for them, and Japanese students are coming 
abroad again to take new readings of the 
“mother law.” 

Second, the attempt to pursue this great 
legal reform from the Roppo (six codes} to the 
society is only touched on briefly at the end in 
a concluding evaluation, which is spotty, im- 
pressionistic, and derivative. 

The foregoing two points do not come 
within the scope of Oppler’s book, but they are 
of high interest to all students of Japan and 
comparative law in general. The legal reforms 
which Oppler treats were a unique experiment 
in induced democracy by importation of 
foreign laws. The effect of the experiment on 
Japanese society ought soon to be measured; 
but the enormity of such a scholarly task 
invites binational teamwork. 


DAN F. HENDERSON 
University of Washington 


Value for Money: The Hong Kong Budgetary 
Process. By Alvin Rabushka. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1976. Pp. iv 
+ 176. $9.95.) 


This reviewer shares Alvin Rabushka’s fond- 
ness for Hong Kong and enjoyed the nostalgia 
of reading his book. Understanding it, however, 
depends so much on his earlier one (The 
Changing Face of Hong Kong, 1973), that a 
revised and expanded version of the first 
volume would have been a wiser course of 
action than the publication of a new work. 

Rabushka spends a good deal of time discus- 
sing the colony’s constitutional and administra- 
tive framework. Control rests with civil servants 
who mainly come from the United Kingdom. 
Citizen participation in the decision-making 
process is a farce. The Urban Council has 
jurisdiction for minor tasks and is elected by a 
handful of eligible voters. Absolute power rests 
with the governor of the colony, with the 
Executive Council as his advisory board. The 
governor makes laws with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council, whose of- 
ficial members outnumber the appointed ‘“‘un- 
officials’? so the administration’s measures are 
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guaranteed passage. The “unofficials’’ may talk 
up but they largely play a passive and formal 
role in the legislative process. Again the unof- 
ficials play a compliant role on the finance 
committee, the standing committee of the 
legislative council which considers budgetary 
proposals before they proceed to the Council. 
The public works and establishment subcom- 
mittees consider public works expenditures and 
salary requests. 

The bureaucratic structure of Hong Kong 
government is coordinated by the Colonial 
Secretariat. Before recent revisions, the “gen- 
eral” division of the Secretariat consisted of 
policy branches, each of which coordinated a 
number of departments. The Financial Secre- 
tary heads the financial and economic division; 
nominally, he ranks behind the Colonial Secre- 
tary but Rabushka emphasizes his dominance 
of the budgetary process. 

Nor is the recent reorganization emerging 
from a McKinsey management report likely to 
affect the balance of power. Six new Secretariat 
branches were created in 1973, replacing the 
old policy branches. The purpose of this change 
was ostensibly to achieve policy coordination 
across departments. The underlying motive, 
however, was to increase the departments’ 
power vis-a-vis finance. Rabushka sees the 
constitutional and administrative framework as 
assuring the failure of this plan. 

The dominance of the Financial Secretary is 
not merely a question of the controller of the 
purse strings calling the policy tune. Rather it 
seems to have been the achievement of out- 
standing personalities more brilliant than their 
peers. The book contains extensive quotes from 
the speeches of the last three Financial Secre- 
taries—Clark, Cowperthwaite and Haddon-Cave. 
Their key importance is corroborated in a 
number of interviews with leading administra- 
tors. Rabushka proclaims that his 50 interviews 
demonstrate the scrutability of the Hong Kong 
government, contrary to the general impression. 
However, judging by the published excerpts, 
the interviewing yielded less than sensational 
results. Rabushka would have made a greater 
contribution had he penetrated the govern- 
ment’s statistical curtain. Hong Kong is notori- 
ous for its lack of hard statistical data, e.g., 
balance of payments data. 

Rabushka commends the Financial Secre- 
taries for their noninterventionist policies, ig- 
noring the changes discussed in his earlier book. 
For one well-known writer on Hong Kong 
(Richard Hughes), the password is now “dis- 
creet guidance” instead of laissez-faire. Budget 
balancing (rather budget surpluses) is praised, 
but again the picture is changing, with deficits 
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in the 1974—75 and 1975—76 fiscal years. In 
years of surplus the tight rein on “‘recurrent 
expenditures” contributed to recruiting prob- 
lems for the civil service, possibly explaining 
the lack of worthy adversaries for the Financial 
Secretary. 

The Financial Secretaries (most notably 
Cowperthwaite) have seen economic growth as 
depending on noninterventionist policies and 
budget balancing. But this is not necessarily so. 
A similar city-state, Singapore, has been chal- 
lenging Hong Kong’s financial preeminence via 
its financial reforms, including a central bank. 
Discretionary monetary and fiscal policy might 
help to combat Hong Kong unemployment. 
The spectre is of course inflation, but the latter 
should not be given all the weight in an 
economy so full of human misery. 

Rabushka’s book would have benefited from 
a wider focus. One suspects that there is more 
interaction in economic policy making with 
mainland China, the UK government and local 
business interests than is here revealed. Again, 
some discussion of this is found in his earlier 
work. 

As a supplementary volume, I would like to 
recommend as good value the Hong Kong 
Annual Report 1976 (Government Printer, 
Hong Kong, 1976, HK $15.00 which equals US 
$3.00). This volume contains an extensive 
discussion of taxes surprisingly neglected in 
Rabushka, plus 22 chapters on all aspects of 
Hong Kong life, including constitution and 
administration, and the pictures are dazzling. 


JACOB COHEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Politics, Bureaucracy and Rural Development in 
Senegal. By Edward J. Schumacher. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1975. Pp. 
303. $18.75.) 


Politics, Bureaucracy and Rural Develop- 
ment in Senegal is a solid comprehensive study 
on the evolution of party and state bureaucracy 
in Senegal since gaining independence in 1960. 
It stresses rural development administration in 
particular but governmental and party changes 
at the national level as well as the transforma- 
tions of agencies responsible for rural programs 
at the national, regional and local levels are 
discussed at length and in detail. 

The purpose of Schumacher’s work is to 
assess the continuity and change taking place in 
the above-mentioned institutions over the last 
16 years. Ultimately the author concludes that 
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continuity rather than change characterizes the 
party. 

Regarding the policy of the government, 
Schumacher traces a gradual shift away from an 
emphasis on socialism and towards the pursuit 
of pragmatic economic development goals. He 
comments: 


. » » The demise of the Animation and Expan- 
sion Department, and the local development 
structures it promoted, entailed abandoning the 
operational substance of the government’s com- 
mitment to rural socialism as initially con- 
‘ceived. As Senegal turned toward the 1970s, 
official rural policy was decisively turning away 
from its original commitment to promote the 
diffuse goals of egalitarian, community-oriented 
social change and the kind of increased popular 
participation inherent in the concept of anima- 
tion rurale. In its place, rural development 
policy and organization were moving toward a 
new reliance on maximum administrative ef- 
ficiency and economic incentives aimed at 
individual producers which, along with the 
improved delivery of technical extension ser- 
vices, would increase the regime’s capacity to 
achieve measurable production goals (p. 218). 


Senegal is a country which has excited 
considerable interest among American re- 
searchers and consequently a large body of 
literature has appeared. Schumacher is well- 
acquainted with studies of Senegal in English 
and in French and has managed to summarize 
and analyze results of earlier works without 
repeating excessively what others have done. 
Indeed, the advantage of this book is the 
perspective it provides on 16 years of the 
development process. Its disadvantage, of 
course, is that it is difficult if not impossible to 
transfer the factors operating in this case to any 
other country. Thus only those interested in 
Senegal find real insights in this volume al- 
though there are questions raised here which 
may be usefully applied elsewhere. A further 
detraction from the book is the confusion of 
using a number of acronyms reflecting the 
proliferation of agencies charged with rural 
development. If the reader is not careful, one is 
unable to follow exactly who is replacing what 
with whom in the various rural reforms dis- 
cussed throughout the last chapters. This draw- 
back, however, is in the nature of the subject so 
the criticism is perhaps unfair. This book is a 
generally well-written and clear exposition of a 
complicated subject bringing up to date many 
of the early efforts to understand Senegalese 
development. 


Lucy CREEVEY BEHRMAN 
University o f Pennsylvania 
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Japan in Crisis: Essays on Taisho Democracy. 
Edited by Bernard S. Silberman and H. D. 
Harootunian. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. Pp. 469. $17.50.) 


The Taisho era, 1912—1926, in Japan’s 
history, though brief, has a flavor all its own; 
for those were the years when the Japanese 
industrial revolution reached maturity and 
when society began to be predominantly urban 
rather than agrarian. Moreover, during this 
period there occurred that sprouting of see- 
mingly genuine democratic activity, politically 
and socially, which was to wither away in the 
course of the 1930s. It was a restless era; when 
weakness at the top—the Emperor Meiji’s suc- 
cessor being mentally unstable and the Sat- 
suma-Choshu clique rapidly losing its old hege- 
mony—was matched by a variety of challenges 
from below; from the narikin (nouveaux 
riches), from the intelligentsia of the Left, and 
from a new generation of Diet politicians. 
Shortly before the end of those 14 years there 


took place that appalling disaster, unparallelled . 


in recorded history, the great Kanto Earth- 
quake, which destroyed what remained of 
metropolitan Yedo. It is no wonder that many 
elderly, conservative, Japanese were half in- 
clined to accept the vulgar superstition that the 
disaster had been caused by the giant catfish, 
who lived under the surface of Japan, heaving 
his back in fury at the selfish folly and 
wickedness of the human beings above him. For 
the ideal of wa, “harmony,” was never less in 
evidence than during the socially disturbed 
years of the Taisho era. 

No better study of those years, in the 
English language at any rate, has been published 
than Japan in Crisis. Professors Silberman and 
Harootunian are to be congratulated on bring- 
ing together a clutch of scholarly articles, 
including their own contributions, that ad- 
mirably illustrate and explain different currents 
of political and cultural thought characteristic 
of Taisho Japan. There is rich fare here for the 
specialist, and for the historian and political 
scientist primarily concerned with other parts 
of the world. 

It is interesting, for example, to find Profes- 
sor Iriye in his article on “The Failure of 
Economic Expansion” underlining the signifi- 
cance of the defeat of the racial equality clause 
at Paris in 1919. For it has often been argued 
that Japan’s proposals on racial equality 
amounted to no more than a bargaining point 
to be traded against the issue of Shantung. But 
Iriye maintains that the defeat of the racial 
equality clause shook Japanese opinion very 
profoundly. 
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Without the West’s acceptance of the principle 
of equality of treatment, the emerging world 
order seemed to hold out little hope for Japan. 
The West, it seemed, had denied Japan the right 
to peaceful and economic territorial expansion. 
How Japan should behave in such a seemingly 
hostile world, in which it appeared to be 
completely isolated, became a major concern of 
opinion-makers as well as of officials (p. 258). 


Again, scholars of rural history may be 
inclined to pay greater attention to Japan after 
reading Ann Waswo’s contribution on “The 
Origins of Tenant Unrest.” There they will 
discover a revealing example of that topsy- 
turveyism which all Western students of 


Japanese society come across sooner or later. It 
is notorious—Ireland in the eighteenth century 
being a striking illustration of this—that tenants 
prefer resident to absentee landlords. For an 
absentee landlord will often allow a bailiff or 
overseer a freedom that can lead to minor or 
major exploitation of tenant cultivators. Just 
the opposite was the case in Japan. Ann Waswo 
points out that in Japan absentee landlords 
were generally more willing than resident own- 
ers to meet tenant demands for rent reduction. 


Resident landlords bought and sold land fre- 
quently. Typically, the new owners raised rents 
when they took possession and sometimes 
evicted current tenants in favor of their own. In 
contrast, absentee owners rarely acquired new 
holdings; their tenants enjoyed greater security, 
farming the same plots for many years in 
succession (p. 391). 


Finally, the serious reader will be enlight- 
ened by the important study of “Taisho Dem- 
ocracy as the Pre-Stage for Japanese Militarism” 
(Kato Schuichi). For Professor Kato shows that 
what followed the Taisho era was not a shift 
from democracy to fascism, but rather a 
movement ‘‘from a phase of liberalization to 
another phase of bureaucratization and militari- 
zation within a political structure which had 
not basically changed”? (p. 236). In other 
words, the Taisho years marked a turning point 
on which Japan failed to turn. Thus, there is a 
certain pathos about that era; and this is 
implicit in most of the articles that comprise 
Japan in Crisis, a book that is something of a 
landmark in the progress of Japanese studies in 
the western world. 


RICHARD STORRY 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford University 
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Political Education and Stability: Elite Re- 
sponses to Political Conflict. By Ted Tapper. 
(New York and London: John Wiley, 1976. 
Pp. x + 265. $17.95.) 


This slender volume consists of a series of 
“case histories’? or analyses of current move- 
ments in Great Britain and the United States 
viewed from a political socialization perspec- 
tive. It is essentially a study of how govern- 
ments create conflict by creating inequalities 
and then try to contain this conflict by 
“socializing”? to accept and justify inequality. 
“One of the central themes of this book has 
been to show how socialization processes try to 
fulfill two somewhat contradictory functions: 
to build political consensus and to ensure role 
differentiation within the consensus. It is es- 
pecially hard in a democracy, with its univer- 
salistic value system, to justify an inegalitarian 
division of political labor, and yet this is an 
intrinsic feature of both the British and Ameri- 
can models of representative democracy” (p. 
241). Since the author rejects the notion of the 
“oversocialized”’ citizen, he holds that such 
socialization to inequality is fraught with ten- 
sion and serious conflict. It is his contention 
that the consensus and stability said to exist in 
these two democracies is therefore more fragile 
and illusory than usually assumed. 

To make this point he studies certain un- 
reconciled or at least dissatisfied subgroups 
(such as Afro-Americans in the United States, 
Roman Catholics in Ulster, students and wo- 
men in both countries). He also devotes several 
chapters to political socialization (or political 
education as he chooses to call it), especially as 
it takes place in the schools. Much of what he 
has to say about these topics is insightful, some 
of it provocative, although some materials 
traverse well-trodden grounds. Thus, for exam- 
ple, he joins the chorus of those who accuse the 
American civics curriculum of being bland, 
conservative, and nonpolitical; a criticism the 
schools richly deserve. He does not, however, 
mention the recent attempts at curriculum 
revision designed to meet this criticism. It is 
also surprising—in view of his emphasis on the 
importance of structure—that he does not 
examine the structure of the school and the 
extent to which this violates the school’s 
avowed citizenship goal. 

The chapter on women is perhaps the 
weakest in the book, no doubt because, as the 
author himself concedes, “in a few hundred 
words it is impossible to discuss adequately the 
women’s liberation movement in Britain and 
the United States” (p. 203). 


The chapter on divided Ulster, on the other 
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hand, is a superb case study. Tapper shows how 
the segregated communal arrangements of the 
Protestant and the Catholic communities en- 
hance hostility and suspicion between the two 
and make sensitivity to each other virtually 
impossible. He documents that the instructional 
process in the two school systems feeds infor- 
mation designed to reinforce this state of 
affairs. He offers valuable observations on the 
actual process of socialization. This type of a 
case study applied to other situations and other 
populations and subpopulations would be a 
direction into which political socialization re- 
search could go with great profit. 

A chapter which could have benefited from 
a similar socialization approach is that on 
political elites. Sufficient literature exists on 
that topic to illustrate the variety of socializa- 
tion processes which propel people to seek 
political leadership. When discussing how the 
legislators become socialized to the institution, 
Tapper at times seems to confuse political 
socialization with the learning of the rules as 
distinguished from internalizing them. The fact 
that “mavericks will want certain things from 
the institution and the price they have to pay is 
working within the rules” (p. 90) can hardly be 
considered an example of political socialization. 
It is also regrettable that the author did not 
speculate on some related topics such as, can 
political socialization account for the fact that 
legislators perceive their roles differentially? An 
equally important question might have been: 
Who do the ablest people in the United States 
tend to go into the corporate world or the 
world of enterprise whereas in the United 
Kingdom there is a tradition of public service? 

The chapter on working-class conservatives, 
while going over much familiar ground, is an 
important contribution in that Tapper tries to 
refute many simple explanations of the deferen- 
tial worker. Instead he looks at structural and 
personal variables which might account for the 
presence of working-class people in the Conser- 
vative party. The emphasis on structure, es- 
pecially in the work place, is one which adds a 
good deal of insight into a phenomenon which 
has usually been discussed rather superficially. 
His concept of the “privatized worker’’—~in 
distinction to the deferential one—merits closer 
attention and possibly might also offer a good 
explanation for blue-collar conservatism in the 
United States. 

Among the strengths of this book must be 
counted Tapper’s attention to the impact of 
social and political structure on socialization 
experiences. Another important contribution is 
the focus on adult socialization. This focus has 
been badly neglected in favor of the nursery 
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and the school; yet it is conceivable that adult 
experiences contribute equally, if not more, to 
industrial man’s political socialization. It is 
more difficult to concur with the author’s main 
conclusion that the presence of conflict and 
tension in both countries (resulting from struc- 
tured inequalities) indicates that the two coun- 
tries do not really enjoy genuine stability. Such 
a conclusion makes stability a static state 
without conflict and without the ability for 
change or adjustment. That to me is an un- 
tenable definition of the term. Conflict is the 
very stuff of politics. A system’s stability 
should be judged by citizen willingness to solve 
conflicts within the confines of the system, in 
distinction to those systems where the only 
way for change to take place is by tearing down 
the entire system. Tapper, for example, cites 
the student movement and especially its fight 
for civil rights as an example of lack of 
consensus. One could retort that the civil rights 
movement represents the very opposite. In the 
first place, students did not intend to tear down 
the system and, in the second place, in oppos- 
ing discrimination they were advocating a con- 
sensus which on a general verbal level was 
subscribed to by most Americans although it 
was certainly violated in practice. We could, 
therefore, argue that these students have been 
socialized very well indeed to the values of the 
American system (Etzioni refers to such pro- 
tests as “demonstration democracy”). 

In summary, while the author’s conclusion 
with respect to stability seems debatable, the 
general theme of the book is sound indeed, 
namely that political socialization cannot be 
separated from the structure in which it takes 
place. In making this point the author indirect- 
ly alerts us once more to the fact that we have 
as yet failed to develop a genuine theory of 
political socialization and have developed (?) 
inadequate observational processes for discover- 
ing it. 

ROBERTA S. SIGEL 
Douglass College 


Dissent in the USSR: Politics, Ideology and 
People. Edited by Rudolf L. Tokés. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1975. Pp. 453. $15.00.) 


This substantial volume opens by stating its 
goal, which, in the words of its editor Rudolf L. 
Tökés, is “that of helping to initiate a collec- 
tive, scholarly inquiry into the various manifes- 
tations, the socio-political significance and the 
prospect for dissent in the Soviet political 
system” (p. x) but closes on a seemingly 
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contrary idea expressed in the twelfth and final 
essay by George Feifer, “that Soviet dissent 


cannot be seen in anything approaching true 
perspective without somehow accounting for 
the 99.9% who have so far abstained” (p. 240). 

It may well be that the authors did not 
realize this apparent paradox in their volume’s 
argument, but there are good, objective reasons 
for it in the very character of the phenomena 
they investigate. “Dissent” and “the democratic 
movement” still preoccupy scholars and other 
western observers, but the authors of this work 
all seem to agree that they were writing a kind 
of requiem for the whole dissent phenomenon 
in Russia. Most of them didn’t feel sure about 
the chances of resurrection of widespread dis- 
sent and political changes, unless it were to 
occur ‘‘several generations ahead,” as Theodore 
Friedgut put it (p. 134). 

In fact, the very concept of “democratic 
movement”? which many observers used in 
describing the dissenters of the 1960s and the 
early 1970s, is not agreed upon. Some of the 
authors in this volume talk about “political 
opposition,” others argue that the whole phe- 
nomenon consisted of sporadic and uncon- 
nected expressions of protest by very small 
groups and by individuals—not a stable, struc- 
tured organization which would justify the 
term of “movement.” 

The difficulty in assessing Soviet dissent is 
compounded by the unsatisfactory state of 
current theorizing and understanding of the 
deeper trends working behind the “happy” 
facade of official Russia. Tokes is right in 
expressing his dissatisfaction with existing west- 
ern models and concepts and claims that the 
documents now available from samizdat, as well 
as the contradictory and multifaceted phenom- 
ena and opinions they reveal, help us to 
reconsider outdated views. But he does not 
make it clear what exactly has to be recon- 
sidered and what is made outdated by the 
samizdat production. After all, as the volume 
shows, destalinization seems to be stopped, the 
more outspoken manifestations of dissent 
(which were triggered precisely by the system’s 
tendency to block destalinization) seem suc- 
cessfully muzzled—and all is almost back at 
square one. Did the West exaggerate the impor- 
tance and depth of political protest of the late 
1960s, as Feifer implies? Or were these mani- 
festations but a harbinger of things to come? 

The volume is a welcome contribution to 
our thinking about dissent and, to a less extent, 
about the Soviet system. Although the authors 
had difficulties in assessing Soviet dissent, they 
offer an exhaustive picture of ideas, people and 
events, the unfolding of protest, and its sup- 
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pression by the regime and its police. The 
editor’s introduction and three chapters by 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, Walter D. Connor and 
Gayle Durham Hollander try to locate these 
phenomena in a general framework concerning 
the Soviet system at large. Two authors, Theo- 
dore Friedgut and George Feifer, offer studies 
based on samples; Friedgut interviewing 40 
recent emigres to Israel, and Feifer drawing on 
the observations of an unknown number of 
Moscow intellectuals. Feifer’s subjects are quite 
well-informed but not involved in active pro- 
test; sometimes they even criticized the active 
dissenters (though not from official positions). 

Other authors deal with different aspects of 
dissent. Thus, Howard L. Biddulph analyzes the 
methods used by protesters; Barbara Wolf 
Jancer studies the religious (partly also na- 
tional) causes of protest; Gene Sosin presents 
the uncensored songs (magnitizdat}; Robert M. 
Slusser dwells on historical writings of internal 
critics; George L. Kline studies the critical 
philosophers; Peter Dornan offers a profile of 
Sakharov; and Peter B. Maggs helps with the 
technical intricacies stemming from the Soviet 
adherence to the copyright convention. 

The overall result is, undoubtedly, a good 
compendium on dissenters and protesters. As to 
the significance of protest and prospects for 
political changes, the authors are hesitant to 
say. Barghoorn took a long, historical view; 
having surveyed the deeply seated impediments 
to liberalization in Russia, he found that the 
leadership is shrewd enough to deal with the 
protesters efficiently. However, the causes of 
dissatisfaction remain and are not dealt with as 
efficiently; therefore frustrations and protest 
will keep building up and will need to be 
suppressed. 

Connor believes that the difficulties encoun- 
tered by political institutions in mastering the 
growing social complexity account for manifes- 
tations of protest but he feels that the existing 
control-prone and centralized system manages 
to care for diverse social interests, whereas the 
dissenters, though a product of 50 years, 
“failed to strike a responsive chord among the 
masses” (p. 155). The deeper reason for this 
may be that the Russian masses show little 
interest in freedoms and rule of law. Only in 
long-term broad changes in structures and 
attitudes is there hope. 

Hollander, on the other hand, gives little 
importance to the question of support for the 
dissenters among the masses because workers 
never played an important decision-making role 
in tsarist and Soviet Russia. For her the key lies 
in the flow of communication, the rising 
expectations among the intelligentsia to have 
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freer access to information and the growing role 
of information in the system and its depen- 
dence on intellectuals and specialists. These, in 
turn, suffer constantly from the communica- 
tions straightjacket and press for acceptance of 
modern public opinion and relaxation of con- 
trols. The prospects for these hopes are dim in 
the short term but the intelligentsia has good 
long-term prospects to win support from the 
leadership. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, ideas like “‘persis- 
tent pressure of unsolved problems,” “ʻa broad 
front of social changes” or “rising expectations 
of access to information” among the increasing- 
ly literate population, however vague, are never- 
theless pointers for study and analysis. Small 
but constant changes in opinions, attitudes and 
beliefs, not only among philosophers and intel- 
lectuals, but among ordinary people, their 
religious feelings, national or nationalist tenden- 
cies among them, especially the ever-growing 
and spreading counterfcultures, of a type de- 
scribed by Sosin, are all powerful and steadily 
operating factors of change. They put a growing 
strain on the official ideology and empty it of 
substance and bite, penetrate the political 
upper strata (don’t they know or like the 
forbidden songs, unorthodox paintings, new 
and fashionable scholarly languages?) and help 
to transform the mentalities of people and 
leaders alike. The widespread phenomena of 
ambivalent, “bilingual” attitudes (referred to 
by Hollander), exemplified by the tendency of 
people to move from the use of the official 
language in public to a different one in private, 
certainly applies not only to free wheeling 
intellectuals but also to experts and political 
officials. Bearing such phenomena in mind, and 
studying them more closely, the stages through 
which the recently suppressed dissent manifes- 
tations (as Barghoorn and Biddulph have 
shown) may be more significant for the future 
than is currently recognized. The whole process 
began by the cultural ferment in the early 
sixties, moved into “non-public” protest and 
then became public, openly political protest in 
the late sixties, complete with publications, 
memoranda, a diversity of political streams and 
publicity and pressures from abroad. The Soviet 
leadership became aware of this potential for 
spillover once the lid is opened too widely and 
for too long a time, and moved to halt the 
process. But nothing can censor or arrest the 
broader social and cultural changes, new ideas 
and ideologies spreading in ever-larger circles 
into new layers of the population. Hence more 
phenomena of ambivalence and dissatisfaction, 
and pressures for change in the system are 
unavoidable. 
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These cannot be stopped; changes are occur- 
ring and will go on. However, those changes do 
not automatically move into the direction of 
liberalization, guarantees for human rights and 
so forth. Feifer’s Russian informers speak of 
more sinister prospects to be reckoned with. 
Friedgut’s interviewees pointed to phenomena 
of chauvinism, racialism, plain obscurantism of 
different breeds; and the famous letter to the 
Politbureau written in 1970 by Sakharov, Med- 
vedev and Turchin envisaged even “‘fascist’’ 
menaces in Soviet society. Hence, although 
changes such as even more dissent in the future 
are easy to forecast, the character of these 
changes is more difficult to anticipate. The real 
potential of the Soviet socio-political forces is 
veiled by the apparently self-satisfied and shal- 
low ideological facade; they may seem menac- 
ing and unpredictable in the eyes of the rulers 
themselves, despite the piles of reports on the 
moods of the population pouring in from the 
political police. Maybe even because of the 
content of such reports! 

M. LEWIN 


University of Birmingham, England 


Expulsion of a Minority: Essays on Ugandan 
Asians. Edited by Michael Twaddle. (Lon- 
don: Athlone Press, published for the Insti- 
tute of Commonwealth Studies, 1975. Pp. 
240. Price not given.) 


In 1972 the Ugandan government suddenly 
expelled virtually all Asians (that is people of 
Indian and Pakistani descent) on 90 days’ 
notice. Both the policy and its implementation 
came as a complete surprise to observers and 
participants alike. This collection of original 
essays offers several corrections to the conven- 
tional explanation that the expulsion was the 
inevitable consequence of Asian economic ex- 
ploitation of the African majority in a sup- 
posedly classic plural society. 

Michael Twaddle summarizes the important 
corrections in his introduction. First, contrary 
to the attention they received from the world 
press, Asians in Uganda amounted to a surpris- 
ingly small percentage of overseas Indians and 
Pakistanis. Furthermore, in the aggregate, they 
were better off economically than many other 
Indian overseas communities. Second, the 
image of Asians in Uganda as shopkeepers who 
exploited Africans is overdrawn (by, among, 
others, African traders hoping to take the 
Asians’ places), and ignores those Asians who 
may have constituted the majority of Asians, 
government employees and poor artisans. 
Third, the so-called “Asian community” was 
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merely an abstraction imposed by outsiders and 
not shared by the many subgroups within the 
racial category. Ismailis, Goans and Hindus are 
discussed in separate chapters by Gardner 
Thompson (in an outstanding essay), Jessica 
Kuper and Rohit Barot, because they form 
separate communities practicing different reli- 
gions and sharing little cooperation and less 
intermarriage. Within each of these groups there 
are factional rivalries of varying intensity which 
often prevent political unity. 

But no matter how inaccurate conventional 
wisdom, stereotypes imposed by outsiders con- 
tributed to the expulsion decision. Dent Ocaya- 
Lakidi presents evidence of the anti-Asian 
stereotypes held by elite and by mass Ugandan 
Africans. The stereotype that struck the most 
sensitive nerve was the presumed failure of 
Asians to “integrate.” As Sir Amar Maini notes, 
there were voices in the several Asian communi- 
ties urging fuller identification with African 
aspirations, particularly during the nationalist 
struggle. Asians also actively participated in all 
three major Ugandan political parties. Certain 
Asian communities, most notably the Ismailis, 
opened their schools to African students and 
invested large sums in Ugandan development 
schemes. Both the present Aga Khan and his 
grandfather consistently urged their followers 
to do all they could to identify with indigenous 
concerns in their country of residence—includ- 
ing adoption of local citizenship. Yet, as 
Thompson reluctantly admits, even though the 
Ismailis were the most integration-minded 
Ugandan Asian community, their links were 
primarily financial and institutional and rarely 
social. African spokesmen, however, demanded 
that Asian women accept African husbands to 
“prove” that Asians were fully loyal to Uganda. 
The rejection of this demand—one on which 
Amin publicly insisted in a conference with 
Asian leaders in December 1971—provided all 
too easy a rationalization for the expulsion. 

British Protectorate officials helped to create 
the racially defined social structure that tended 
to reify both Asians and Africans into mono- 
lithic separate categories. Ocaya-Lakidi points 
to the role Asians played as middlemen shield- 
ing the manipulation of British officials from 
African view. He overstates, however, the de- 
gree to which this was conscious British policy. 
Nizar Motani carefully traces government pref- 
erence for Asians rather than Africans in the 
lower levels of the civil service during the 
preindependence period. In an excellent essay 
on the Ugandan economy Michael Tribe draws 
a more serious indictment in showing the 
shockingly high guaranteed profit margins legis- 
lated to protect Asian cotton ginners and sugar 
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plantation owners at the expense of African 
growers and laborers. 

Equally regrettable have been the remark- 
ably inconsistent policy positions on citizenship 
rights of Ugandan Asians taken by the British 
government after Ugandan independence. In an 
able essay marked by understated irony, James 
S. Read demonstrates the British withdrawal of 
full citizenship from East African Asians who 
had earlier accepted British passports. Britain’s 
entry into the European Economic Community 
permits nationals of other member states un- 
restricted entry while denying it to Asians 
holding United Kingdom passports and thus 
without claim on any other state. These shifts 
in British policy clarify the refusal of the Indian 
government to admit Asians not holding Indian 
passports. In any event, few East African Asians 
were prepared to accept the fall in living 
standards that moving to India would imply. 
The early history of India’s relationship with 
Indians overseas is ably discussed by Hugh 
Tinker. The later attitude of the Indian govern- 
ment is elaborated by Anirudha Gupta. 

The most puzzling feature of this collection 
of exceptionally competent articles is the total 
absence of any effort to explain how and why 
the Amin government decided upon expulsion. 
Asians had little political power, and as Jessica 
Kuper says, “‘the varient adaptations of the 
different Asian communities were in the end 
irrelevant” (p. 68). The expulsion was a politi- 
cal decision and by no means inevitable, as 
Twaddle asserts. Dennis Pain sheds new light on 
the Nubians, now a force to be reckoned with 
in Ugandan politics, but strains to develop 
_ similarities between Nubian and Asian traders 
when he could more profitably have sketched 
Nubian influence in official policy making. 
Tribe contents himself with a presentation of 
the “economic rationale’? (p. 172) for the 
expulsion which is not the same as suggesting 
which economic factors Amin was likely to 
have taken seriously. 


Given the casual nature of policy formation 
in Amin’s government, a coherent account 
would be difficult to construct. However, 
Amin’s desire to expel the Asians was evident 
to high level civil servants shortly after his 
coup. The government took a census of Asians 
on the basis of race in October 1971. Two 
months later Amin held a public conference 
with Asian leaders warning them to change 
their behavior. The following March the Israelis 
were expelled. Then in August came the first of 
the Asian expulsion decrees. 


The internal instability of the Amin regime 
is a consequence of divisions in the army when 
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Amin’s faction took power. His government 
rapidly alienated most groups that originally 
regarded it with favor. It often changes policy 
radically in its search for new support. Most 
governments prefer short-run advantages to 
long-run benefits. How much more so must 
have Uganda’s. 


NELSON KASFIR 
Dartmouth College 


Ideologies and Illusions: Revolutionary 
Thought from Herzen to Solzhenitsyn. By 
Adam B. Ulam. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1976. Pp. vii + 335. 
$15.00.) 


It has always been a pleasure to read a new 
book by Adam Ulam, a scholar of solid 
erudition who has a finely honed mind, a 
refreshing wit, and an elegant writing style. And 
the dust jacket blurb promises “brilliantly lucid 
essays.” What a disappointment therefore to 
have to review Ulam’s new book. 

The volume contains 17 pieces of varying 
length, most or all of them published previously 
within the last 12 years. So eager, indeed, was 
our author to publish another full-length book 
that he reprinted materials from several of his 
own previous books. The resulting collage does 
not constitute a coherent whole. There are 
three essays on Russian revolutionary ideology, 
stressing its specifically Russian character, its 
dangerous utopianism, and its relationship to 
Bolshevism. Six essays deal with Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Stalin, and Tito, or with selected aspects of 
their ideas, talents, leadership styles, their 
achievements and failures. Seven relatively brief 
journalistic piéces d’occasion discuss ideological 


. dilemmas of Soviet foreign policy. The book 


closes with a review of Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag 
Archipelago. 

On page 70, Ulam mocks the childishness 
and grandiose conceit of Marx and his followers 
for claiming to have discovered something 
which has eluded countless philosophers and 
historians. Perhaps. But anyone who writes a 
book must believe that she or he is offering 
something that has not been said before. Yet in 
this publication I have not discovered anything © 
new. There is no new information, no re-order- 
ing of what already is known, no new synthesis 


-or new idea. The book is not systematic enough 


to serve as an introduction to students; it 
contains too many learned allusions to serve the 
informed lay reader. It does not seem to serve 
any discernible public. 
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This book, in fact, is a series of warning 
sermons about the dangers of utopian thinking 
in politics—these warnings directed to the 
younger generation, whom he insults by calling 
them children: “The greatest evil of our soci- 
ety,” he quotes from the journal Vekhi, ‘‘is the 
spiritual rule by children,” and he adds that this 
is still relevant today (p. 67). He implies that 
these infantile radicals are idlers spoiled by 
affluence: “Nothing is more productive of 
intellectual discontent than material progress,” 
he writes (p. 49) and praises the “older and 
wiser” anti-utopianism which considers material 
progress irrelevant to human happiness (p. 52). 
Further, he warns against dangerous theories of 
history: Behind unsound theory there usually is 
some bad history, he repeats on pages 19 and 
65; but that seems to me to be an empty 
quip—as if “good” history were a guarantee for 
good theory, or as if one could even separate 
the two. And, then, what is good history? Ulam 
does not tell us this, except by making clear 
that he is committed to a gentlemanly liberal 
conception of history and politics. 

The first three essays lament the follies of 
Russian radicalism and seek to uncover the 
reasons for the triumph of Bolshevism: certain 
fatal psychological flaws in modern liberals 
such as Herzen; Plekhanov’s responsibility for 
introducing Marxism to Russia; Martov’s failure 
to develop a counter-Bolshevik Marxism; and 
again and again Lenin’s uncanny pragmatism of 
power. I found the chapter on the three styles 
of Marxist leadership sensitive, perceptive, and 
suggestive—a fine essay. But much in these 
laments is fatuous; and even the interesting 
ideas are insufficiently developed. Foremost, 
the treatment is too ideological in that the ideas 
are inadequately related to the social, econom- 
ic, and political facts of life in nineteenth- 
century Russia. 

In the section dealing with Soviet foreign 
policy, the underlying themes are cold-war 
verities. Repeatedly Ulam refers to the delusion 
gripping the men in the Kremlin: for all their 
hard realism they are prisoners of an ideology 
which they cannot and will not give up. This 
rule of the dogma is, for him, the essence of 
Bolshevism (see pp. 189, 224). He compares 
this, at least by implication, to the fundamental 
reasonableness of the United States and there- 
fore is compelled to tread carefully when it 
comes to the discussion of the ideological bases 
underlying American attitudes toward the Cold 
War. Contrasting Soviet anxieties over Titoist 
behavior with American nonchalance about 
polycentrism, he writes, “Few people in Amer- 
ica lost any sleep over the fact that Britain and 
France are nuclear powers... ,”’ forgetting how 
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long Charles de Gaulle functioned as the Tito of 
the NATO bloc. 

This exaggerated fascination with the ideol- 
ogy causes him to warm up ideas of Kennan 
that do not seem to have stood the test of time. 
The Soviet Union, he argues, requires a mes- 
sianic ideology, a foreign threat, or an expan- 
sive foreign policy in order to survive: “With 
the loss of external dynamism, Russian Com- 
munism would find it difficult to cope with its 
own society” (p. 186). Further, he argues that 
with improvements in living standards, expecta- 
tions for greater freedom will rise in the 
Communist world; and from this he concludes 
that “‘capitalism in our day cannot withstand 
long depressions. The whole rationale of Com- 
munism is in tum jeopardized by a long period 
of ascending prosperity” (p. 178). In fact, 
American capitalism has managed to survive an 
entire decade of depression (1930—1940); and 
the stability and rising prosperity of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and Bulgaria also 
gainsay his theory. Indeed, the Communist 
regimes that have been racked by revolt have 
been the economically inefficient ones. In the 
end of this section, Ulam urges the West to put 
its house in order. Our disunity will tempt 
Moscow into adventures and will lessen their 
willingness to ameliorate international tensions. 
The moral is that the USSR will soften if we 
regain our stability and political resolve. This 
Kennanism is no more convincing than the 
domino theory. 

When decent, gentlemanly liberals lament 
the uncouth nature of politics in other coun- 
tries, they might at least acknowledge the heavy 
responsibility which the West bears for the 
dilemmas of nationalism, westernization, and 
revolution. Lacking this acknowledgment, I 
find their homilies tiresome. The book is 
marred further by exaggerations, distortions, 
excessively bold speculations, and other tokens 
of scholarly irresponsibility, into which, alas, 
the pleasant essay style can seduce an author. 
Even Ulam’s witty apercus fall flat when they 
serve only to support his ideologies and illu- 
sions. 

ALFRED G. MEYER 


University of Michigan 


Political Socialization in Eastern Europe: A 
Comparative Framework. Edited by Ivan 
Volgyes. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1975. Pp. 199. $16.50.) 


This volume reflects a broadening range of 
concerns in the study of the political dynamics 
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of European communist states. The weakening 
hold of the totalitarian “model” in the last 
decade has given rise to concerns with the 
diversity of inputs in socialist polities, with 
interest groups and their behavior, and other 
topics previously given rather short shrift. 
Political socialization is certainly among these— 
but it is also a “‘traditional’” concern within the 
totalitarian perspective, which made much of 
regime command of education and media re- 
sources, etc., and their mobilization on behalf 
of socialization and re-socialization. 

Political Socialization in Eastern Europe, 
then, should interest specialists in communist 
politics, whether of “behavioral” or more tradi- 
tional persuasion, as well as nonspecialists 
concerned with what new regimes, initially 
quite weak in legitimacy, have made of the 
resources at their disposal in the course of a 
generation. Unlike the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia 
and even Albania, the communist regimes of 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the GDR and 
Romania were not products of domestic revolu- 
tion, but imposed from without with the 
backing of the USSR, on countries whose 
national traditions ran from democratic to 
feudal-aristocratic, from moderately Russophile 
to Russophobe. In each, the “formal” socializa- 
tion structures—party, youth organizations, 
schools, trade unions and the military—and the 
mass media have confronted the informal and 
often recalcitrant structures of the family, peer 
and friendship groups and the churches in a 
combination of attack and uneasy accommoda- 
tion. 

There have been diverse results; this volume 
is most valuable as a description of them. 
Though Volgyes’ introduction presents a 
“‘model” of socialist political socialization, the 
book neither achieves, nor aims for, a high level 
of abstraction. This is quite appropriate, since a 
solid description of the often ill-perceived 
reality here may itself be a useful contribution 
to the base from which a general, multi-system 
model of political socialization may be devel- 
oped. 

The success story, if such a term applies, is 
the German Democratic Republic. Arthur Han- 
hardt’s essay depicts a conformist population 
amid the semi-affluence of this best-developed 
of socialist states. The two are connected: 
political conformity and hard work produce 
tangible results. The GDR is an achievement- 
oriented society, offering excellent education 
to the qualified, and rewards for both ideo- 
logical and technical accomplishment; with its 
own species of Wirtschaftswunder, it can afford 
to do so. Important also is the lack of a 
democratic tradition: since the unmourned 
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death of the Weimar democracy, this part of 
Europe has lived under two successive tightly- 
centralized undemocratic regimes. Prosperity, 
apolitically (readily discernible evidence of con- 
formist behavior) and the poster-art symbols of 
a workers’ state readily coexist. 

In another domestically “orthodox” state— 
Romania—the tasks of political socialization are 
nonetheless quite different in emphasis. As 
Trond Gilberg shows, the thrust of socialization 
here includes a heavy economic component. 
While the years since the “‘little cultural revolu- 
tion” of 1971 have seen much rhetoric devoted 
to the importance of being “red,” Romania also 
needs, and thus far lacks, an “expert” popula- 
tion. The Romanian post-peasant work force is 
a far cry from the stolid and disciplined 
workers of the GDR. Romania stresses ‘‘social- 
ist morality’—close to a substitute for the 
Protestant Ethic in “its clear economic con- 
notations ... insofar as duty, discipline, and 
honesty are crucial factors in the struggle for 
modernization and efficiency in industry and 
agriculture” (p. 163). 

Falling between these extremes, Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia have proven less 
orthodox politically, evidencing substantial 
shortfalls in political socialization, and varying 
regime accommodations. In Poland, as Joseph 
Fiszman indicates, a persistence of traditional 
behavior, anti-Russian nationalism and a com- 
batant church generate cross-pressures which 
lower receptivity of political messages and, 
indeed, leave many of the ‘“‘socializers” less 
than completely trustworthy themselves. Hun- 
gary shares with Poland a feudal-aristocratic 
tradition resistant to Soviet-style socialism: as 
Volgyes shows, the accommodation here re- 
flects this fact as well as the limits and 
opportunities of the post-1956 period. Apoliti- 
cality is now licensed, virtually encouraged, in 
line with Kadar’s dictum that “he who is not 
against us, is with us.” Otto Ulc’s essay on 
Czechoslovakia, while it downplays somewhat 
the significance of a democratic tradition 
unique in Eastern Europe, indicates the bank- 
ruptcy of legitimacy so convincingly demon- 
strated by the “Prague Spring’ of 1968, and 
the distance which separates official declaration 
from private and unvoiced conviction in the 
period of “normalization” since the advent of 
the Husak regime. 

The record, then, of the continuing attempts 
to create a “new citizen” is a mixed one, and 
well presented in this volume, if brutally 
summarized in this short review. One might, 
however, have wished for more scope in the 
exploration of two questions. First, is not much 
of the relative stability of these states (for, by 
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world standards, they are stable) as readily 
attributable to a righteously-denied but none- 
theless real secularization of life, rather than to 
successes in socialization? Hungary is portrayed 
this way—the others might have been also. The 
contemporary regimes often seem to seek apo- 
liticality, rather than fervid commitment; the 
conformity produced by this goal is compen- 
sated for, albeit modestly, in rises in living 
standards. Stability is the critical desideratum— 
leaving the population to pursue the “quiet 
life” has not been reckoned too high a price to 
pay. 

Why, then, the massive bureaucracies of 
socialization? This is the second question—and 
here bureaucratic interests and inertia may play 
as great a role as any goal commitment. 
Sinecures, careers, and pensions are tied up in 
these, and they persist as vital matters to 
apparatchiks modestly qualified at best for any 
other work. One might have hoped the con- 
tributors would have asked more pointedly 
whether the “‘socializers,’’ who often point to 
the work yet to be done, are interested in 
seeing it completed, if such were possible, or 
whether they simply seek to insure themselves 
from redundancy, as the attentions of the 
Giereks, Kadars and Husaks are drawn to other 
concerns. 

WALTER D. CONNOR 


State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


L’imperialismo industriale italiano 1908—1915. 
Studio sul prefascismo. By Richard A. Web- 
ster. Translated by Mariangela Chiabrando. 
(Turin: Giulio Einaudi, 1974. Pp. 616. L. 
14.000) and Industrial Imperialism in Italy, 
1908—1915. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1975. Pp. 392. $22.75.) 


Commenting on the English-language edition 
of his book, the Italian version of which may be 
assumed to have been the manuscript in its 
original form, Richard Webster assures us that 
his thesis has not been distorted by abridg- 
ments. Comparison of the two texts confirms 
this. Moreover, the shorter version allows the 
sharply defined categories through which Web- 
ster analyzes fascism as industrial-imperialism 
to stand out more clearly than in the longer 
edition where explanatory commentary occa- 
sionally obscures Webster’s very straightforward 
proposition: “Though the Fascist dictatorship 
did not materialize until nearly four years after 
the First World War, the turning point in Italy’s 
fatal course seems to have been reached be- 
tween 1911 and 1915.... These were the years 
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that counted,” Webster adds, concluding, “‘the 
Fascist coup d’état of October 1922 would not 
have been possible if the Chamber of Deputies 
had not already been completely discredited in 
May 1915. Once in power, the Fascist Govern- 
ment itself showed that it had few concrete 
programs that were not taken from the Nation- 
al-Liberal and Nationalist programs of 
1911—1915. The long postwar crisis only de- 
livered the coup de grace to the parliamentary 
system. In reality, the decisive years for Italy go 
back to 1911” (pp. 15, 16). 

Webster’s book would appear to be yet 
another example of “origins” historiography. 
Consequently, Webster must face the problem 
inherent in any work that would describe 
events still to take place in terms of phenomena 
drawn from an earlier period. 

What distinguishes Webster’s handling of the 
problem of historical origins is his determina- 
tion to avoid that logical dilemma by adopting 
a simple descriptive technique, locating and 


examining the specimen ‘“‘fascism”’ at its first 
moment, ignoring all question of any subse- 
quent change either in its nature or of its 
milieu. While Webster does not declare this his 
method, it is implicit in the structure of his 
book as well as in the documentation used to 
demonstrate his belief that fascism existed a 
decade prior to its formal institutional ap- 
pearance. 

The essential characteristics of fascism which 
Webster identifies as early as 1911 are expan- 
sionistic industrial-imperialism seeking ‘‘Leben- 
sraum” or “economic space.” The theme recalls 
Fritz Fischer’s Griff nach der Weltmacht (1961) 
of which Webster’s book may be called a 
companion, especially in its emphasis on the 
1914--1918 war as fundamental to our under- 
standing of fascism. As Webster sees it, how- 
ever, that war’s significance for Italy does not 
lie in the course of the conflict, in the argument 
over war aims, or in the post-war crisis to 
which, he feels, historians have devoted too 
much attention. Rather the initial decision of 
May 1915 stands forth as the dominant his- 
torical fact. That step, and not any subsequent 
vicissitudes, was fascism already triumphant. 

Dissenting from scholars who would link 
nineteenth-century overseas expansion to “to- 
talitarianism,” Webster distinguishes all such 
earlier forays outside the national frontier from 
genuinely fascistic imperialism. Italy’s African 
campaigns, far from representing an embryonic 
stage of nascent fascism, were no more than the 
expression of vanity by the ‘‘ruling class” of an 
agrarian, scarcely united, pre-technological, 
hence “backward,” society which tried foolish- 
ly to emulate the policies of its older, more 
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advanced and far more potent neighbors. 

A concept of “‘forwardness” and “‘backward- 
ness” allows Webster to explain why Anglo- 
French expansionistic policies, which were first 
undertaken by states that had come to light 
side by side with “‘modernization,” could be 
continued, even in the age of technological 
breakthrough, under regimes that were demo- 
cratic or liberal, whereas the Italians (but also 
the Japanese and Germans) required fascism 
automatically once their industrial “threshold” 
was crossed. A simultaneity of ‘‘forward” and 
“backward”? motions, if one may so epitomize 
the Webster model, called forth fascism as the 
only rule consistent with the needs of a 
technological world yet also able to manage the 
social-political turbulence let loose by the 
confluence of these contrary currents. 

This conceptualization of the history of 
nations and their political behavior along lines 
of an asynchronic or synchronic historical 
mechanics is central to Webster’s claim that 
1911 was Italy’s real “turning point,” its 
industrial “take-off point.” It was also in 1911 
that the last residue of a “‘sentimental-agrarian 
imperialism,” the Libyan War, was begun under 
the direction of the southerner Di San Giuli- 
ano, then Foreign Minister, from the region 
which becomes Webster’s locus of the ““back- 
ward” Weltanschauung. The “new men,” the 
modernizing fascists, quickly turned away from 
the economically sterile African sphere toward 
the Balkans and the Levant. This was Italy’s 
“Drang nach Osten,” an impulse which won de 
facto victory over the old regime in May 1915, 
the declaration of war confirming the demands 
of the industrial-imperialists written into the 
London Treaty. 

Also in 1911, Webster reminds us, the 
Nationalist Association was formed from which 
fascism got whatever ideas it later put forth. 
The concrete significance of the Nationalists, as 
Webster sees them, was that they gave Italy in 
fascism its truly modernizing elements, dy- 
namic individuals possessed of a highly special- 
ized knowledge, who were in turn financially 
backed by industrial-financial “interest” or 
‘pressure groups” based in central and northern 
Italy, i.e., the locus of ““forwardness.”’ Fascism, 
in Webster’s opinion, was the avant-garde it 
always claimed to be, an intelligent capable 
minority, keenly aware of recent technological 
and military developments, justly contemptu- 
ous of an inefficient “Latin bourgeoisie,” dis- 
gusted by the legacy of parliamentary corrup- 
tion and of Giolitti, Italy’s leading political 
personality whose historical function Webster 
defines as a clever manipulation of a “‘back- 
ward” society which enabled the governments 
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of the ‘“‘Giolittian Era” to conserve a semblance 
of statehood as the matrix in which fascism, the 
wave of the future, would erupt in May 1915. 

By emphasizing fascism’s innovating rather 
than nostalgic outlook Webster inadvertently 
helps lay to rest a colorful but wholly implausi- 
ble array of “precursors,” from Crispi and 
“Africanism” to “‘sorelismo”’ and “‘philosophic 
idealism.” He also dissents implicitly from 
those who, as though mesmerized by the 
“German problem,’ have made Hitlerism a 
“model totalitarianism” of which the Italian 
tyranny was only an “incomplete” variety, 
therefore less important for our grasp of con- 
temporary history. Webster is certainly correct 
in describing the London Treaty, which did 
ignore the African sphere while claiming terri- 
tories elsewhere that were located far beyond 
the limits considered feasible by any previous 
Italian government, as blatantly imperialistic. 
Neither will many quarrel with his assessment 
of the intervention of May 1915 as a revolu- 
tionary act in defiance of an existing political 
majority. 

But many readers will find it hard to contain 
the restless particulars of Italian political his- 
tory within the static, rigid limits of Webster’s 
categories. To contrast a “backward” or 
“Latin?” bourgeoisie to a progressive “‘Anglo- 
Saxon” type; to idealize Southerners as revolu- 
tionaries, extreme conservatives or chauvinists, 
Northerners as consolidators or administrators; 
these and other generalizations subsidiary to 
the book’s central conceptualization are too 
sentimental to satisfy the analytic rigor Webster 
hoped to bring to the problem of “‘origins’” by 
means of a purely descriptive method. 

As for that central “backward-forward” 
model or metaphor—for it has always been 
more allegorical than historical—is it not really 
the familiar vehicle for the political passions 
seeking some explanation of the “fatal course” 
of things by probing the anatomical flaws of 
the body politic? From Weber’s anxious com- 
ments on German socio-political development 
written in the 1914—1918 war, or Marc Bloch’s 
melancholy reflections on the ‘‘feudal-modern’”’ 
ambivalence of France as it fell to the Nazis in 
the Second War, to the postwar notion of a 
“yerspatete Nation” used to explain the ‘“‘Ger- 
man catastrophe,” it has long served as a 
rhetorical conceit of the historian in search of 
natural law, later becoming useful in academic 
and governmental studies of “nation building.” 

Among the Italian social scientists of the era 
Webster surveys, Gaetano Mosca, using the 
descriptive methods recommended by Taine, 
isolated the ‘“‘backwardness” of his native 
South, for which he was criticized by another 
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southerner, publicist of progress and democ- 
racy, Gaetano Salvemini. There particulars from 
Italy’s political history raise the question of 
Webster’s documentation, used to demonstrate 
that between 1915 and 1922 nothing essential 
to our knowledge of fascism really happened. 
To a remarkable degree, this book is based on 
the opinions of the Nationalists and other 1915 
Interventionists, among which hotch-potch 
were to be found both Salvemini and Mosca. 
Those who wanted war were the first to share, 
or to say that they shared, what is still 
Webster’s own evident contempt for the ‘‘back- 
wardness’” he finds in the Italy of the 
1860—1915 era. By using these opinions indis- 
criminately, Webster lets his materials establish 
the categories he then uses to analyze Italian 
politics, making those same sources the proof 
of his contention that May 1915 was fascism 
and the liquidation of the “‘old regime.” 

The problem of origins is thereby resolved, 
but at the cost of a circularity of reasoning that 
is logically identical to the static view of things 
that has history stopping in 1915, making time 
future the same as time present. But for those 
who know what took place after the dies irae of 
May 1915, it will be evident that if many of 
Webster’s heroes who, far from being techno- 
logically up-to-date were demanding a war 
which realistic ‘“‘modernizers” such as Giolitti 
or Pareto viewed with alarm, did subsequently 
find their way with Mussolini into what devel- 
oped as fascism, with equal certitude it may be 
said that the leaders of every faction of 
antifascism may also be found calling for war 
against “backward” Italy in 1915, as the careers 
of Albertini, Ferrero, Togliatti, Gramsci, Mat- 
teotti, Omodeo will establish, not to forget 
those two bitter rivals out of the “backward” 
South, Salvemini and Mosca. But that is 
another study, in which things are both them- 
selves and their opposites, and in which nothing 
stands still. 

JOHN THAYER 


University of Minnesota 


Budgeting: A Comparative Theory of Budge- 
tary Processes. By Aaron Wildavsky. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1975. Pp. vii + 432. 
$15.00.) 


Over a decade ago Aaron Wildavsky pub- 
lished The Politics of the Budgetary Process, a 
book that soon became a seminal work in the 
field. Firmly establishing incrementalism as the 
paradigm of budgeting, Wildavsky laid the 
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foundation for much of the subsequent re- 
search and analysis in the field. In Budgeting, 
Wildavsky takes on the more ambitious chal- 
lenge of establishing a comparative framework 
applicable to a full range of budgetary pro- 
cesses. While he has partially succeeded, on 
balance the book falls short of any great 
expectations for another seminal work. While 
some new ideas and integrating concepts are 
introduced, the development of a truly com- 
parative theory is hampered by rigid adherence 
to incremental assumptions and preconcep- 
tions. 

In Budgeting, Wildavsky has drawn on much 
of his previous research and writing on the 
subject. The book is comparative in the best 
sense of the word; it examines budgetary 
processes in rich nations, poor nations, states, 
Cities, a military installation, a water district, 
and even the small rural county of “Sugarland.” 
Similarities in budgeting processes are most 
evident in the adoption of the roles of advocate 
and guardian. “The fundamental sameness of 
budgetary strategies around the world flows 
from the functional equivalence of budgetary 
processes. Everywhere there are those who 
want more than they can get, and others whose 
business it is to show them they can’t have it” 
(pp. 203-04). Differences in budgetary pro- 
cesses are explained on the basis of two key 
variables, wealth and predictability. These con- 
cepts, in turn, are related to differences in 
political institutions, elite values, and size. 

Beginning with domestic appropriations, Wil- 
davsky reviews budgetary “experience.” The 
early chapters focus on the rich and certain: 
U.S., France, Britain and Japan. An important 
addition to the earlier work of Davis, Dempster 
and Wildavsky is the classification of “shift 
points” in the linear regression model, examin- 
ing the source of what were previously con- 
sidered “random shocks” to the system. Ameri- 
can cities are demonstrative of the poor and 
certain; “‘revenue” budgeting results from the 
severe constraints imposed by limited sources 
of funding. The American states are pre- 
dictable, but fall between the rich and poor 
concerning wealth. Differences in state budget- 
ing practices are explained on the basis of 
political structure. The poor and uncertain 
consist of developing nations where a turbulent 
financial environment makes the linkage be- 
tween appropriation and expenditure highly 
tenuous. Examples are drawn from budgeting 
experiences in Indonesia, Chile, Argentina, Bur- 
ma, Pakistan, the Philippines, Ghana and other 
modernizing nations. 

From “experiences,” the author moves to 
“comparisons.” Clearly the best part of the 
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book, section 3 examines basic similarities and 
differences in political and budgetary systems. 
Conflicts in budgeting are related to underlying 
political conflicts in the context of wealth, 
taxation, and allocation. 

The final section deals with the question of 
reform. Wildavsky examines PPBS and zero- 
base budgeting in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the political economy of efficiency, why 
PPBS fails, the Public Expenditure Survey 
Committee in Britain, and prospective reforms 
for poor countries and the U.S. Congress. New 
material is presented in his glimpse of “Potem- 
kin Villages: Around the World with PPBS” 
which compares experiences with program 
budgeting. Consistent with his past work, Wil- 
davsky remains an outspoken critic of such 
reforms. 

Many readers will find Budgeting a con- 
venient compilation of Wildavsky’s previous 
work, but the book suffers from the inherent 
difficulty of weaving together often disparate 
_ material. The organizational net is over- 
stretched in places. Although the author assures 
that every chapter “has been rethought, revised, 
and revamped to fit into a comparative frame- 
work” (p. xvi), a complete reworking and 
reorganization of material would have produced 
a smoother, more coherent result. The final 
section on reform consists primarily of articles 
that have appeared elsewhere; the new material 
is most predictable in arriving at highly critical 
conclusions. The continued attacks on the 
PPBS “straw man” would seem to serve no 
further purpose, and as Schick and others have 
observed, tend to obscure the more subtle 
changes in budgeting that have occurred as a 
result of reforms. 

The major weakness of the book is not the 
inclusion of past work, but the compulsion to 
force new data into old molds. The past 12 
years have seen a growing stream of research 
suggesting incrementalism of limited value in 
explaining the crucial questions of budgeting. 
Ignoring the many normative objections to 
incrementalism, studies by Wanat, Gist, Bailey 
and O’Connor, Moreland, Ripley, et al., and 
Natchez and Bupp, have raised analytical objec- 
tions, suggestiong that incrementalism is true 
by definition, dwells on the obvious, and 
diverts attention from the interesting questions. 
There is a strain towards de-emphasizing vari- 
ations and stressing the ‘basic sameness’ in 
budgeting, whether they be agency strategies, 
the actions of reviewing bodies, or outcomes. A 
good example of preconceptions which struc- 
ture conclusions is the comparison of rich and 
certain countries. The concept of proportionali- 
ty, previously subsumed under incrementalism 
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as “fair share,” is now shown to vary signifi- 
cantly between developed countries. But in- 
stead of pursuing differences that suggest al- 
ternative norms and processes at work, readers 
are told that this is all simply more evidence of 
the institutionalization of incrementalism. On 
one hand, Japan is the “least incremental” of 
the four developed nations (p. 241) but at the 
same time Wildavsky claims they pursue ‘‘incre- 
mentalism with a vengeance” (p. 216) and 
“look incremental anyway you come at them, 
bottom up, top-down and seemingly sideways, 
too” (p. 217). As the term “incrementalism”’ 
applies to virtually every aspect of budgeting, 
conceptual confusion multiplies and it becomes 
meaningless for explanatory or even descriptive 
purposes. 

In spite of these problems, Budgeting is 
essential reading for any serious student of the 
subject, both for the introduction of compara- 
tive data and as a collection of past work. The 
excellent bibliography is also useful. Although 
constrained by past interpretations, Wildavsky 
performs a service in providing a point of 
departure for the work of others. Whether 
subsequent research will expand, modify, or 
refute the explanations he has suggested, 
Budgeting is worthy of our attention. 


LANCE T. LE LOUP 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 


Electoral Politics in an Emergent State: The 
Ceylon General Election of May 1970. By A. 
Jeyaratnam Wilson. (Perspectives on Devel- 
opment 3. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1975. Pp. 240. $21.00.) 


Jeyaratnam Wilson’s descriptive analysis of 
the 1970 election in his native Sri Lanka is the 
most detailed election study since this re-- 
viewer's report on the 1956 general election. It 
follows closely the Nuffield model developed 
for studying British elections, demonstrating 
once again the strengths and limitations of that 
model when applied outside Great Britain. 

The first 30 pages provide a neat summary 
of the major groups in Ceylon’s political life— 
geographical, communal, religious and eco- 
nomic~—as well as a useful sketch of party 
history since independence. The author rightly 
stresses that unlike other post-colonial ‘‘new” 
states, Ceylon has had universal adult franchise 
since the early 1930s. While national politics in 
the early years were largely the affairs of the 
westernized elite in both Sinhalese and Tamil 
communities, successive elections have mo- 
bilized broader and deeper strata of the popu- 
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lace. In the 1970 election, for example, nearly 
85 percent of the qualified electorate actually 
voted, a remarkable turnout. 

After a careful—and spare—account of the 
pre-electoral economic and political setting 
produced by the “National Government” coali- 
tion under the UNP Prime Minister Senanayake 
and a convenient recounting of the preparations 
for administering the election, the study ana- 
lyzes the candidates’ background, selection and 
some detailed discussion of personalities in the 
more important constituencies. Wilson’s data 
confirm for this reviewer the view that an 
individual’s socioeconomic background tells lit- 
tle about his likely political affiliation or 
behavior, despite the amount of scholarly effort 
devoted in our profession to demonstrate the 
opposite. 


The focus on the campaign itself contrasts 
the populist politics on economic issues in 
Sinhalese areas with the continued salience of 
the language issue in Tamil areas. 

Like other Nuffield studies, the party mani- 
festos and the issues as argued in the press and 
radio are examined in great detail. The rice 
ration, reduced by the government as much as a 
year before the election, was used by the 
opposition to embarrass the incumbents, as 
each opposition has been able to do in the past. 
Increased living costs, inadequate medical care, 
high unemployment and the terms of a major 
World Bank irrigation project—all by-products 
of a persistently near-stagnant economy with 
rapidly growing population—were all used 
against the government. Its performance in 
promoting more food output and the greater 
availability of consumer goods were not as 
effective in garnering votes. 

Confirming Kearney’s and Woodward’s ob- 
servations, the 1970 election showed even less 
success for “independents” than previously. 
Moreover, as compared to earlier elections, 
1970 was marked as a contest between two 
extensive, multi-party coalitions or fronts. It 
would have helped readers to probe further 
beneath the surface if there had been a fuller 
discussion of the problems of coalition-building 
in a polity like Ceylon’s. The Nuffield model is 
least helpful here, since party structures and 
internal party processes prior to selection of 
candidates and definition of issues are relatively 
straightforward in Great Britain. But in France 
or Italy, for example, putting together electoral 
coalitions is a complicated business, as it is in 
the United States when both “‘parties’’ must be 
shaped up for a national contest. What conces- 
sions did parties or leaders make in order to 
assemble their respective coalitions? What side- 
payments were promised individuals or parties 
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when an ambitious and optimistic candidate 
agreed to step down in favor of another 
coalition candidate? How were agreements 
hammered out regarding what issues to stress? 
To be sure, such data are hard to come by; 
much of the activity takes place locally or 
privately. But the study would have been 
enriched thereby. 

There are other insights useful for students 
of South Asian politics. Wilson reports briefly 
on the development of the PLF, the radical 
youth group that precipitated armed rebellion a 
year after the election. In an epilogue he notes 
that the very steps taken since then by the 
security forces in order to prevent a recurrence 
are increasingly resented. Adding to the govern- 
ment’s difficulties has been the near-stagnant 
economy, the quadrupling of the cost of 
petroleum imports, the sluggish price of tea and 
the need to go deeper and deeper into debt 
abroad. A “non-aligned” foreign policy appears 
to have produced few real resources for the 
government of Ceylon. Wilson expects a further 
polarization of political forces, with a general 
movement of the center of gravity toward the 
left. 

There are always additional subjects that 
might have been addressed to help the reader 
gain a deeper understanding. There is tantaliz- 
ing little on how local constituencies are or- 
ganized, on how funds are raised, how power 
brokers operate: to generate support for a 
candidate. There is a good deal less on the 
political organizational aspects of each coali- 
tion’s electoral effort. The issues seem to be 
taken at face value, rather than assessed for 
their tactical utility as seen by the protagonists 
in winning this or that particular group of 
voters. And one is not entirely clear on how a 
particular component of either coalition is 
linked into its supporting constituency. 


Wilson, like the rest of us, has been im- 
pressed by Ceylon’s capacity to sustain compe- 
titive, democratic elections, with a minimum of 
electoral intimidation and a high electoral 
turnout. He shares our concern that an in- 
flexible, overly-specialized economy, increasing- 
ly controlled by a lethargic bureaucracy, does 
not diversify or expand to keep pace with a 
growing population. He remains hopeful that 
democratic political processes will persist, par- 
ticularly since the populist and reformist poli- 
cies of the government have overcome some of 
the privileges and exclusiveness of previous 
regimes. But like others of us, he believes the 
future of democratic processes to be uncertain. 

As with Wilson’s other books, there are 
many illustrative examples that can only be 
turned to by someone very familiar with his 
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homeland. It is a pity that books in this 
otherwise excellent Cambridge University Press 
series are so awesomely expensive. 


HOWARD WRIGGINS 
Colum bia University 


Korean Politics in Transition. Edited by Ed- 
ward Reynolds Wright. (Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 1975. Pp. xii 
+ 399. $12.50.) 


“The essential purpose of this volume,” 
according to the editor, is to provide an 
introductory basis for understanding [South] 
Korean politics. While each of the 11 ‘‘chap- 
ters” or articles can be read as a separate entity, 
it is “the editor’s intention” that the various 
contributions constitute “parts of an integrated 
whole.” Further, the editor hopes that “the 
basic insights” of the articles would “in no way 
become dated with subsequent political events” 
(p. xi). 

It is quite evident that the editor, Edward 
Reynolds Wright, Executive Director of the 
Fulbright Commission in Korea and Lecturer in 
Political Science at Seoul National University, is 
masterful in his introduction to the volume (pp. 
3—8), in his substantive article and in his 
integrative remarks preceding all five parts of 
the book: The Background; The Structure and 
Processes of Korean Government; Major Con- 
tributors to Korean Politics: Students and the 
Military; Major Policy Focuses in Con- 
temporary Korean Politics: Foreign Affairs and 
Economic Development; and Interpretations of 
Korean Politics. Various articles were authored 
by eight active Korean scholars, including the 
current Korean Ambassador to the United 
States, and two other productive American 
scholars. 

The editors and all contributors share a 
common experience of having studied in the 
United States; eight Ph.D.s in political science 
and a J.D., all from respectable universities. 
Thus it is not surprising that the volume 
abounds in references to such illuminati as Max 
Weber, David Easton, Gabriel A. Almond, and 
Lucian W. Pye. One or two articles appear to be 
compressed versions or parts of dissertations; 
e.g., a comprehensive survey by Young-Ho Lee 
of “The Politics of Democratic Experiment: 
1948—1974” is documented with 112 foot- 
notes containing many valuable bibliographical 
entries that may be useful to those beginning to 
study South Korea. 

Another striking fact is that all eight Korean 
contributors are either residing in South Korea 
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today or serving the government, while there 
are over 100 political scientists of the Korean 
origin in North America. While some books by 
these Korean scholars “abroad,” including one 
by this reviewer, are frequently cited, none of _ 
these authors are contributors to this volume. 
Certain ‘‘conclusions” such as the following 
may be read in this light: 


Thus the normal mechanisms for political 
responsiveness and responsibility . . . are lacking 
in [South] Korea. In the meantime, the realiza- 
tion of democratic ideals ... must depend on 
the benevolence of the political leaders in 
power (p. 33). 


Under the circumstances, Bae-ho Hahn’s cogent 
analyses, including the following, seem cautious 
but balanced: 


The prestige and popularity of President 
Park over the last several years has been greatly 
enhanced by his initiating some bold programs 
in the economic sphere.... It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the present political 
authority structure will eventually succeed in 
establishing more enduring, legally-based forms 
of legitimacy that will result in more voluntary 
compliance of the masses toward the regime (p. 
306). 


In view of the contributors’ backgrounds, it 
is not surprising that most of them utilize many 
of the theoretical frameworks and quantitative 
methodologies prevalent in political science in 
the United States in the 1950s and 1960s. One 
clear departure from this apparent pattern is 
the exceptionally bold article by Pyong-choon 
Hahm, current Ambassador to the United 
States: “Toward a New Theory of Korean 
Politics: A Reexamination of Traditional 
Factors.’ Hahm declares that a Western or 
Japanese scholar “is simply requested to free 
himself of his culture biases’? (p. 334) when 
studying Korean politics of the past or present. 
He deplores that | 


there is a kind of conspiracy or obsession on 
the part of almost all of the theorists to 
establish power and wealth as the two values 
with which to evaluate every culture or civiliza- 
tion (p. 330). 


He observes that these two values, when applied 
to Korean politics inexorably lead to the 
conclusion that Korean politics had “gone 
wrong” (p. 329). He believes that old Korea 
had accepted “clean poverty” (p. 346) and even 
“military weakness” as the price to be paid for 
“other goals it valued more highly” (p. 335). 
The quintessence of these goals, according to 
Hahm, was “thumanness” (pp. 346-49). He 
then asserts that 


Koreans were prepared to appease aggressors or 
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accept military defeat if the price for military 
viability of the nation was the dehumanization 
of the governmental process.... [Even] san- 
guinary purges [during the Yi dynasty] have 
been often confused by the students of Korean 
political history with factionalism among the 
literati. ... [But] their factional divisions con- 
tributed to the preservation of humanness in 
the power process (pp. 350—51). 


No doubt these sweeping assertions will be 
challenged by some, particularly by author(s) 
cited in the article. 

Among the most carefully-written chapters 
are: “Students and Politics,” a lucid article by 
Byung-hun Oh that reflects years of research; 
and “The Military and Politics in Postwar 
Korea” by John P. Lovell who skillfully traces 
the ever-growing role of the military in South 
Korean politics since the founding of the army 
that had become the fourth largest military 
establishment in the world by the end of 1956 
(p. 168). Although Princeton Lyman’s analysis 
of economic development in South Korea is 
one of the most readable, based on an earlier 
version published in the Asian Survey in July, 
1966, no footnotes are given for the article in 
this volume. 

The editor believed in his preface that the 
basic insights of the contributors should “‘in no 
way become dated”? (p. xi); not much fresh 
data are found in this volume. Nevertheless, the 
volume succeeds in providing a “comprehensive 
introductory volume on contemporary Korean 
politics” (p. xii). 


JOHN K. C. OH 
Marquette University 


International Politics 


The Burma Delta: Economic Development and 
Social Change on an Asian Rice Frontier, 
1852—1941. By Michael Adas. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1974. Pp. 
256. $13.50.) 


In his book British Rule in Burma, 
1824—1942, the late G. E. Harvey declared: 
“When we [i.e., the British] arrived in 1852 the 
delta was ‘tall jungle and high grass, where the 
elephant dwelt and the tiger held dominion.’ 
When we left in 1942 it had seven million acres 
under rice, an unending plain of wet ricefields 
larger than Wales.... Its colonization is an 
unrecorded epic” (p. 49). Now, some 30 years 
later, Michael Adas has not merely recorded 
that epic, but has subjected it to meticulous 
analysis as a case study of colonial policies and 
achievements in the era of “high imperialism.” 
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This task he has accomplished with a rare 
combination of insight, sympathy, and intel- 
lectual rigor, and the result is an outstandingly 
valuable contribution to Southeast Asian 
studies. 

After a brief introduction the text falls into 
four parts of unequal length. Part I, “The 
Foundations of Social and Economic Develop- 
ment,’ comprises a single chapter which ex- 
amines the character of the Delta, as an 
essentially underdeveloped region before the 
British annexation of Lower Burma in 1852. 
This is followed by the two most substantial 
parts of the book, namely “The Early Phase of 
Growth, 1852-1907,” and “The Decades of 
Transition, 1908—30,” which deal, respectively, 
with the expansive era of colonization and with 
the succeeding and increasingly problem-ridden 
period of the closing rice frontier. Thereafter 
Part IV examines the foreseeable—but by too 
many not foreseen—denouement, in a single 
terse and vivid chapter entitled “The Depres- 
sion and Burma’s Time of Troubles.” Finally 
Adas has written a brief but masterly conclu- 
sion whose relevance extends far beyond the 
geographical limits of his case study, and has 
also appended an excellent discussion of the 
major statistical sources and an invaluable 
bibliography. 

As is apparent from the outset, Adas is what 
may be called a constructive revisionist. Thus in 
his opening paragraph he offers an alternative 
to the commonly held view that the pre-1852 
century of Kongbaung rule in the Delta was an 
era of suffering and strife. Arguing that such 
factors as disease, infant mortality, and the 
level of agricultural technology represented far 
more significant restraints than either the petty 
armies or the extortionate officials of the 
Kongbaung rulers, he suggests that the region 
should be seen as a frontier area on the 
southern periphery of a slowly expanding tra- 
ditional society concentrated in the Burman 
heartland of the Dry Zone. And, he adds, “the 
events which led to the decline of the Delta as 
the nucleus of an independent Mon society and 
culture belong to a much earlier period” (p. 
16). 

With this general line of argument I, as a 
geographer, am basically in agreement, except 
that I do not think it goes far enough. For the 
more one studies the major deltas of Southeast 
Asia as a group, the more one becomes con- 
vinced that in none of them, prior to the 
introduction of nineteenth-century hydro- 
technology, was a sufficient degree of environ- 
mental control achieved to make possible the 
support of more than a very low density of 
population. In short, the greater part of all 
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these deltas had never been anything other than 
swamp and jungle before the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Such an explanation of the retarded 
development of the Burma delta seems to 
reinforce Adas’ interpretation of the way in 
which the latter, once it had been controlled by 
modern means, quickly proved able to support 
a higher density of population at a higher 
standard of living than the Dry Zone had 
previously done. But thereafter, while op- 
portunities expanded in the Delta, population 
expanded even more rapidly, as improved nutri- 
tion reduced the infant mortality rate, and 
increasing numbers of migrants, both from the 
Dry Zone and from even more congested areas 
in India proper, moved in. 

In discussing the new pressures which de- 
veloped as the colonizing phase was overtaken 
by the closing of the rice frontier, Dr. Adas 
may seem to be too generous in his judgments 
of British policy and also of the Chettiars who 
occupied an unenviable position at the center 
of the developing storm. Nevertheless I applaud 
his refutation of the charge that the majority of 
Chettiars were a hard-hearted lot of swindlers, 
cheats, and oppressors, no less enthusiastically 
than I relish the devastating deployment of his 
revisionist skills against the pretentious humbug 
that the central aim of all imperialist enterprises 
was to bring a people’s products, but not the 
people themselves, into the world economy. 


CHARLES A. FISHER 
University of London 


The Standard-Vacuum Oil Company and 
United States East Asian Policy, 
1933—1941. By Irvine H. Anderson, Jr. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1975. Fp. 260. $12.50.) 


Anderson’s study offers meticulous details 
of the intricacies of petroleum diplomacy in the 
prewar Far East and a rare insight into the 
struggle for mineral resources in Asia. Viewing 
oil as a basic source of conflict between the 
United States and Japan, the author closely 
examines the role played by the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company in the formulation of 
United States petroleum policy in Asia, at times 
even suggesting that the oil company dictated 
United States policy. 

This historical experience carries a signifi- 
cance which transcends Japanese-American 
complications of the prewar era and has con- 
temporary implications. The author never sug- 
gests that conflict over oil was the cause of the 
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Pacific War, but an important factor that 
accelerated the pace toward the confrontation 
between the United States and Japan in East 
Asia. Even before oil assumed importance as 
fuel for naval vessels, tanks, and aircraft, the 
two countries had both been on an expansionist 
course in East Asia at least since the 1890s, 
which makes it hardly surprising that the two 
eventually came into conflict. 

According to the dictates of international 
power politics, each tried to maintain influence 
in an area of the world of great potential 
economic and political importance. The in- 
terests of the two countries in East Asia were in 
sharp conflict, as Japan rigidly adhered to the 
position that she, ås the most advanced in- 
dustrial nation in Asia, ought to have domi- 
nance over her neighbors, a policy which found 
expression in the notion of a “‘Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere.” Diametrically opposed 
was the American view that foreign interests in 
China should be governed by strict legalistic 
rules of international conduct which guaranteed 
Chinese territorial integrity and equality of 
commercial opportunity. 

Within this context, conflict developed over 
petroleum which began to assume a major role 
not just in industry but also in the military 
sectors. This friction was bound to become 
exacerbated, because by the late 1880s Japan 
had launched an intense program of moderniza- 
tion under the Meiji Restoration, and was 
becoming increasingly dependent upon the 
United States for its oil needs. Moreover, 
petroleum trade in Asia proved to be very 
lucrative, making a monopoly of the East Asian 
market increasingly attractive. 

Lured by these economic considerations, 
Japan began to seek alternate sources of oil in 
Southeast Asia and to drive American oil 
companies out of East Asian markets. Initially 
in Manchuria, the Japanese-controlled Manchu- 
kuo government in 1934 formed a petroleum 
monopoly which finally forced American oil 
companies to withdraw completely from that 
area. Ultimately of more significance, a 1934 
Petroleum Industry Law in Japan established 
extensive control over the industry and re- 
quired all distributors of petroleum products to 
build up and maintain a six-month stockpile at 
their own expense. 

These developments, coupled with the - 
American concern over the possible loss of 
other precious resources such as tin and rubber 
in Southeast Asia, entailed the direct involve- 
ment of the United States government to 
protect the interests of the American-owned 
companies. The meaning which Anderson at- 
taches to this government involvement, how- 
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ever, deserves comment. He presents his discus- 
sion of the government’s role in a way which 
seems to support the basic Marxist tenet that a 
capitalist nation’s foreign policies are dictated 
primarily by economic considerations, thus 
failing to treat that as a normal diplomatic 
function to protect the interests of United 
States citizens and corporations abroad. 

Nonetheless, it should not detract from the 
important contribution of this volume to exist- 
ing scholarship about the diplomatic intricacies 
in East Asia prior to the Second World War. 
And the volume should be considered as a 
first-rate effort to treat conflicts between the 
two nations over petroleum as one, among 
many, causes of the war. 


NACK YOUNG AN 
Georgia State University 


The Politics of Global Economic Relations. By 
David H. Blake and Robert S. Walters. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1976. 
Pp. xii + 240. $7.50, paper.) 


For anyone who has tried to teach a course 
which deals with IMF, IBRD, GATT, IADB, 
SDRs, NTBs, and UNCTAD not to mention 
tunnels, snakes, and dirty floats, this book is a 
real contribution. It is arranged according to a 
number of prominent issue-areas in the field of 
international political economy including trade, 
the monetary system, multinational corpora- 
tions, relations between the rich and poor, and 
economic policy making in the United States. It 
delineates and summarizes the most important 
arguments associated with each of these topics. 

The device which the authors have adopted 
for presenting their material is to analyze 
different questions in terms of a debate be- 
tween liberal and radical positions. There is a 
fair statement of these two paradigms in the 
first chapter, and most of the arguments over 
specific issues can be stated in terms of a radical 
liberal debate. These range from whether 
foreign economic policy making in the United 
States is a product of corporate pressures and 
preferences, or a pluralist mishmash, to whether 
multinationals stifle or promote development in 
less-developed countries. Generally Blake and 
Walters are content simply to state the posi- 
tions of the opposing sides without trying to 
decide between them, although occasionally 
they do make judgments of their own. When 
the liberal-radical split seems inappropriate, 
such as in their discussion of the costs and 
benefits for the United States of having the 
dollar as an international reserve currency, they 
wisely resort to the most prominent arguments 
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on this particular issue. In sum, this book offers 
an excellent framework on which to hang a 
course on the political aspects of international 
economic relations. 

However, in its even-handedness, prudent 
judgment, and selection of liberalism and rad- 
icalism as dominant analytic positions, The 
Politics. of Global Economic Relations un- 
critically and explicitly accepts the common 
wisdom of recent years, namely that the world 
is growing more interdependent. This interde- 
pendence is not to be found in the choice of 
states, a form of interaction which was the stuff 
of conventional balance-of-power theory, but 
rather in the working of an autonomous global 
system—described not in terms of the relative 
strength of states, but in terms of a set of 
transactions involving national and transna- 
tional, public and private actors, over which 
individual governments have only limited con- 
trol. Political leaders cannot accomplish their 
objectives through national means. “The prob- 
lems confronting advanced states and develop- 
ing countries are,” Blake and Walters argue, 
“resolvable only by international action” (p. 
234). It is society, either domestic or transna- 
tional, which determines the behavior of the 
state. 

Given this assumption, it is not surprising 
that Blake and Walters have chosen liberalism 
and radicalism as the two themes around which 
they orient their discussion and have ignored a 
third position—mercantilism—which has re- 
ceived increasing attention in recent years. 
Mercantilism sees the international economic 
system as a reflection of state power; more 
specifically, the postwar global order is seen as 
a product of the power and policies of the 
United States. Interdependence is a result of 
this open system. Here the basic causal argu- 
ment runs from the state to the society, while 
in both liberalism and radicalism it runs from 
the society to the state. The difference between 
the latter two is the importance that they 
attribute to different social actors: for radical- 
ism, it is the dominant sector of the economy 
which ultimately determines government be- 
havior, and for liberalism it is any group that 
can get it together. Since this general form of 
argument, in which the state is the dependent 
variable, has dominated analyses of domestic 
politics, it is not surprising that it should have 
finally come to international politics as well. 
However, there is at least a plausible case to be 
made for the application of conventional inter- 
national relations theory (which views eco- 
nomic structure as a function of state power 
and policy) to global economic issues. It is 
unfortunate that the authors did not do more 
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with this position, but it would have presented 
serious problems for the basic premise of the 
work, which is that the world is growing more 
interdependent. 

The assumption of interdependence also 
leads to a particular kind of policy prescription, 
one which is close to at least the rhetoric of 
current American government positions. Blake 
and Walters argue: “But the United States 
must, during the 1970s, formulate a new set of 
foreign policies that are likely to result in even 
more constraints on America’s freedom of 
action than its agreements in the 1940s” (p. 1). 
They also consistently maintain the necessity of 
recognizing “the legitimate concerns of the 
less-developed countries. Poor states feel that in 
present international economic and political 
relations their interests are being ignored. A 
stable order cannot be created as long as this is 
the case” (p. 222). While they recognize that 
implementing such policies will be difficult, 
they ignore an option which emerges from a 
mercantilist perspective. Namely, if the existing 
order cannot be maintained because the power 
and policies of the United States are changing, 
the most prudent course is to try to make the 
world less interdependent: to move toward a 
less open system because maintaining economic 
ties at existing levels can lead to political costs 
which are far higher than the economic benefits 
of a liberal order. Among industrial nations, 
developments such as the dissatisfaction with 
openness within the American labor movement, 
violent clashes over the import of Italian wines 
into France, and scandals involving the corrup- 
tion of allied governments by American multi- 
nationals, suggest that there are high costs to 
eroding the sovereignty of individual states. In 
terms of closing the gap between the industrial 
and developing world, or even improving the 
per capita GNP of backward countries, it is not 
clear that the advanced nations can do much, or 
even that their domestic constituencies will 
allow them to do what they might. Under such 
circumstances, tensions will be more eased by 
controlling relationships than by pressing for 
even lower trade barriers and freer capital 
movements, or by making promises to less- 
developed areas or recognizing the legitimacy of 
their claims. 


STEPHEN D. KRASNER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Hovering Giant: U.S. Responses to Revolu- 
tionary Change in Latin America. By Cole 
Blasier. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1976. Pp. xix + 315. $15.95.) 
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Near unanimity exists concerning the funda- 
mental inanity of United States’ Latin Ameri- 
can policy, but a fairly lively debate goes on 
regarding its basic inspirations and motivations. 
Cole Blasier’s study lends support to the tradi- 
tional liberal interpretation which explains the 
entire messy business as informed by ill-con- 
ceived strategic scenarios acted out by policy 
makers infected with the fever of irrational 
anticommunism (or antinazism). Expansionistic 
capitalism managed by avaricious businessmen 
and seconded by diplomats cut from the same 
cloth is given its due, but Blasier fastens on the 
primacy of political considerations. 


The major focus of the study describes and 
analyzes the United States’ response to situa- 
tions of rebellion, reform and revolution in 
several Latin American nations—Bolivia, Cuba, 
Guatemala and Mexico. Following a reflective 
and analytical chapter on “Explaining U.S. 
Responses (1910—1961),” the book concludes 
with an epilogue looking to more recent epi- 
sodes in Chile, the Dominican Republic and 
Peru. The crucial question revolves about the 
differing responses flowing from disparate cir- 
cumstances, influences and perceptions in tan- 
dem with more permanent principles guiding 
the formation of U.S. Latin American policy. 
The crux of the matter (and the analytical meat 
of the book) is set out in the “Explaining” 
chapter and even more succintly summarized in 
a series of explanatory “propositions” (pp. 
236—38). 

The book is fastidiously researched, care- 
fully reasoned and basically well-organized. The 
research made splendid use of diplomatic ar- 
chives and the book is studded with references 
to dispatches, letters, memoranda, and tele- 
grams. It is also buttressed by material from 
interviews from some of the policy actors and 
their cohorts. All of this, finally, comes from a 
former career diplomat who assuredly knows 
the milieu and the nuances that he describes so 
faithfully. In much the same vein, the analysis 
is carefully drawn and cleanly argued, the 
historical chronologies of the several episodes 
are set out in detail, and the analytical context 
extrapolated from them is thoroughly ex- 
plicated and balanced against possible compet- 
ing analytical foci and conclusions. The 13 
tables which appear throughout also assist in 
explaining the comparative data and explana- 
tions. 


The book is also intelligently organized. The 
study describes the “stages” of rebellion, re- 
form and revolution, juxtaposing and compar- 
ing the varying responses to the four Latin 
American countries. After focusing on a com- 
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parative analysis of the key problem of com- 
pensation for expropriated U.S. properties, 
Blasier then examines more closely the ultimate 
“reconciliation”? with Bolivia and Mexico and 
the “paramilitary expeditions” launched against 
Cuba and Guatemala. All of that, of course, is 
designed to crystallize the comparative ana- 
lytical context of the study and on the whole it 
succeeds rather well. 

However, the book is not without its weak- 
nesses. Not surprisingly, its very virtues tend to 
contain the seeds of its vices. The thorough 
research leads to the recitation of too much 
factual material that frequently brings the 
study close to the tradition of diplomatic 
history—a dreary genre, indeed. Historical de- 
scriptive data are certainly necessary to the 
analysis, but the study validly claims to do 
more than that, and too much descriptive 
material sometimes obfuscates rather than elu- 
cidates. Concomitantly, the author’s successful 
attempts at weighing and sifting the alternative 
motivating factors involved in policy decisions 
results in some redundancy. (Perhaps this is 
intrinsic to the study’s comparative organiza- 
tional context, certainly a splendid feature of 
the book.) 

In a more formal way, moreover, the pur- 
pose of the epilogue is generally clear and that 
chapteris assuredly germane, but its significance 
for and connection to the rest of the study is 
not adequately crystallized. Finally and most 
specifically, the rather longish sections given 
over to Mexico and Germany (pp. 105—16 and 
124-27) seem out of proportion to their 
importance in the overall study and may well 
reflect the author’s particular research interests 
more than their significance in understanding 
U.S. responses to revolutionary change in Latin 
America. 

Despite these problems, Blasier’s book fea- 
tures a splendid comparative analysis of the 
United States’ Latin American policy. It is 
“must”? reading for all students of interameri- 
can and Latin American politics and highly 
recommended for those interested in foreign 
policy and comparative revolutionary change. 


EDWARD J. WILLIAMS 
University of Arizona 


Britain and the People’s Republic of China, 
1949-1974. By Robert Boardman. (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1976. Pp. 210. 
$23.50.) 


More than half of Britain and the People’s 
Republic of China, 1949—1974 is concerned 
with the early 1950s. The remainder is a far 
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more sketchy coverage of the succeeding 20 
years. However, these proportions are probably 


appropriate. In 1949 Britain thought of herself 
as, and was considered by others to be, a great 
power. In 1950 Prime Minister Attlee was able 
to play a crucial role in the dismissal of General 
McArthur after he and President Truman had - 
opened up the possibility of extending the 
Korean War into China and using atomic 
bombs. In that year Britain’s recognition of the 
People’s Republic was an issue of major inter- 
national importance; however, in 1972, when 
ambassadors were finally exchanged, no one 
noticed. Interestingly, the Chinese appear to 
have retained their perception of Britain as a 
world power rather late. For instance, they 
continued—at some cost—to use sterling for 
trade with the West until the 1970s. Yet the 
effect of Britain’s decline has made the issue of 
Sino-British relations today of fairly marginal 
importance. 

Robert Boardman’s book is written almost 
exclusively from the British side. Little attempt 
is made to describe, let alone explain, Chinese 
attitudes and behavior. However, his analysis of 
the former is sometimes very good. For in- 
stance, his handling of the complexities of 
Anglo-American understandings and misunder- 
standings on the question of recognition of 
China in 1949 is excellent. The one major 
lacuna here is his failure to go into any detail 
about the Amethyst incident. Even though 
Evan Luard has covered most of its aspects in 
his Britain and China (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1962), it is important to treat 
the incident, which was significant, both for its 
effect on British politics, and as an indicator of 
the persistence of imperial attitudes. In April 
1949 at the height of the civil war, HMS 
Amethyst was ordered over a hundred miles up 
the Yangtze. This was done without informing, 
let alone asking for permission, either the 
Communists who controlled much of the north 
bank, or the Nationalists on the south. Outrage 
that a British ship should be shot at or even be 
pinned down by fire, was whipped up by the 
conservative press and some observers have 
dated the beginning of popular cold war feeling 
in Britain to this period. The Chinese reaction 
to the incident-which Boardman does report— 
was to confirm their image of Britain as 
shamelessly imperialist. 

Britain and the People’s Republic of China 
presents problems for readers unfamiliar with 
British politics in the 1950s. Who for instance is 
the C. E. Davis whose attacks on SEATO are 
reported on page 74? There are also difficulties 
with the references to Woodrow Wyatt and 
Desmond Donnelly. They are correctly labeled 
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as Labour MPs, but Boardman fails to point out 
that they were on the extreme right wing of the 
party which has an extraordinarily wide poli- 
tical spectrum. In fact the right wing of the 
Labour party has always been more ideo- 
logically anticommunist than the Conservative 
party. Boardman brings out well the contrast 
between the pragmatic outlook of the China 
traders, the Foreign Office, and most Conserva- 
tive MPs on the one hand and the more 
doctrinaire attitudes of American and even 
Australian politicians and officials on the other. 
Policies on China have tended to demonstrate 
the paradox that Anglo-American relations in 
general are closer under Labour governments 
than under Conservative ones. During the 
1950s, one major factor in this was the Con- 
servative attempt to preserve British spheres of 
influence from American domination, which in 
extreme instances led to open clashes over Suez 
in 1956, but in general merely impeded har- 
mony. On the other side American support 
provided much-needed legitimacy for Labour 
governments isolated in the prevailing conserva- 
tism—with a lower case and capital C—of the 
civil service and other institutions. However, 
equally if not more important is the real 
congruence of opinions on communism be- 
tween American politicians and the right wing 
of the Labour party, members of which usually 
control the cabinet and are always picked to be 
’ foreign secretary. No American leader could 
have been more dogmatic and rigidly anti- 
communist than Wilson’s foreign secretaries, 
Michael Stewart and George Brown. They are 
true believers, who needed no coercion or 
urging to stand by the United States through 
thick and thin on the issue of Vietnam or for 
that matter, on China. Boardman describes the 
Labour government’s position on the PRC’s 
membership of the United Nations during the 
1960s according to which (as Messrs. Stewart 
and Brown frequently pointed out to Labour 
audiences) Britain consistently voted for the 
PRC’s admission. What they did not point out 
was that Britain equally consistently voted that 
the matter be considered an “important” one, 
requiring a two-thirds majority, effectively 
blocking the PRC’s entry, which explains the 
U.S. failure to protest the pro-China vote. 
Boardman’s acceptance of the Foreign Office 
explanation that Britain changed its vote on the 
“important” question issue in the autumn of 
1971 because China had won a simple majority 
the previous year, lacks plausibility. It is far 
more likely that the change was brought about 
by Kissinger’s contacts with China and the 
announcement of the Nixon visit and that yet 
again Britain was merely following U.S. policy. 
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Britain and the People’s Republic of China isa 
good treatment of a sad story. 


MARTIN G. BERNAL 
Cornell University 


The Foreign Relations of Iran: A Developing 
State in a Zone of Great Power Conflict. By 
Shahram Chubin and Sepehr Zabih. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1974. Pp. 
xiii + 362. Price not listed.) 


This book is a welcome addition to the very 
limited descriptive literature on Iran. Its publi- 
cation is now ail the more significant as the 
foreign policy of Iran—especially in the newly 
strategic area of the Persian Gulf—poses a 
quandary for the United States. The recent 
revelation that former President Nixon 
promised, in 1972, to sell the Shah any 
non-nuclear American weapons system (not 
mentioned here) as well as growing concern 
with the sales policies of American armaments 
manufacturers further enhances the importance 
of our understanding precisely what the Shah 
of Iran is up to. Chubin and Zabih do not 
answer that question but a close reading of 
their book helps. 

Their work is a study of the ‘‘content and 
outcome” of Iranian foreign policy and not of 
the perceptions or motivations of Iranian deci- 
sion makers (read: the Shah) or his decision- 
making process. While they thank three key 
Iranian officials in their preface for “frank and 
comprehensive interviews’ and mention 
Chubin’s work as an “‘adviser’ to the Iranian 
U.N. mission, the book seems to be based 
entirely on a close reading of the Western and 
controlled Iranian press and the published 
interviews of the Shah. Only two primary 
sources are alluded to in the text—an interview 
with Walt Rostow at the University of Texas 
and a lecture by Talcott Seelye of the U.S. 
Department of State at Columbia. Given what 
we now know of the fabrications and outright 
lies of American presidents—all so faithfully 
reported by the American media—one can only 
wonder at Chubin and Zabih’s assumption that 
they are able to illuminate through such sources 
even the “content and outcome” of Iranian 
foreign policy. 

Another assumption on which their work 
rests is that the Shah ‘“‘makes every major 
foreign policy decision and most of the minor 
ones” (p. 10). The authors imply that only the 
constraints of limited material means and 
trained manpower impede the realization of the 
Shah’s personal ambitions. They claim that 
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there are no “formal” policy-making processes, 
no persons with influence on foreign policy 
who can claim independent power bases, nor 
“interest groups, lobbies, associational groups, 
or mass media that influence the conduct and 
content of foreign policy” (p. 10). But this 
view of Iranian politics is too limited. While 
data are nonexistent, it seems certain that the 
military plays a key role in at least indirectly 
influencing the Shah’s thinking. It is also 
difficult to understand how SAVAK (the Irani- 
an CIA-FBI), and other sources of royal intel- 
ligence could not have developed institutional 
interests which affect the ways in which their 
intelligence is structured and presented to him. 

Moreover, the authors make clear the extent 
to which the Shah uses his conduct of foreign 
policy to augment his domestic political posi- 
tion by reflecting, to some extent, the basic 
orientations of the Iranian people toward 
foreign policy. Those orientations are basically 
two: “a sentiment nearly approximating a 
mystical belief in the efficacy of a policy of 
neutrality has long existed in Iran” (p. 62) and 
“a hardline oil policy is a sine qua non for any 
popular leader in Iran” (p. 273). Thus while the 
Shah does make all the major foreign policy 
decisions, it is well to remember that he 
operates within a context of considerable insti- 
tutional and political constraints. These do not 
determine his decisions, but they certainly 
influence them. 

One of the difficulties with the personal 
process of policy making in Iran, which is 
suggested by the authors, is that no institu- 
tionalized feedback mechanisms exist (p. 304). 
As a result, insofar as the Shah learns from his 
past policies, Iran’s foreign policy will be 
strengthened. But the authors also show us that 
more often than not Iranian foreign policy 
successes seem to have been achieved by passivi- 
ty, inadvertence, and confusion—benefiting 
from the turns of events and the mistakes of 
others rather than from a carefully designed, 
prepared, and executed policy. In discussing 
Iranian policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union (p. 61), 
the Arab world (p. 150), Irag (pp. 171, 192), 
and the Persian Gulf (pp. 213, 238, 240), 
Chubin and Zabih make clear how Iran, i.e., the 
Shah, has benefited, occasionally by taking 
advantage of opportunities, more often by the 
unfolding of events ultimately in the interest of 
the state. But the authors do not demonstrate 
that any learning process, other than the 
increasingly more vigorous pursuit of Iranian 
interests, as defined by the Shah, has been 
experienced. 

What then are the implications of all this for 
the United States, especially for the American 
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policy of unlimited arms sales? It should give 
pause to remember that insofar as Iranian 
public opinion is relevant to Iranian foreign 
policy, that opinion supports a policy of 
neutrality and of vigorous defense of Iran’s oil 
interests. Personalized decision making hinders 
the development of sophistication in the mak- 
ing of Iranian foreign policy. The Shah may 
well see his wisdom rather than events as 
responsible for Iran’s successes. 

But what principles and goals seem to move 
the Shah? The authors make clear that the Shah 
has repeatedly disavowed an expansionist role 
for Iran, especially in the region of his chief 
concern, the Persian Gulf. But as long ago as 
1958, the Shah stated that “‘Iran’s supremacy 
over the Persian Gulf is a natural thing” (a 
September, 1958, press conference, p. 196). He 
sees the principal threat to Iran’s supremacy, as 
he said a decade later, coming from ‘‘weak 
governments, weak countries, corrupt coun- 
tries, where the elements of subversion will 
have free grounds for their activities’? (an 
October 26, 1969 press conference, p. 242). He 
also believes that the “West is an unreliable ally 
in regional disputes” (p. 244). 

A more direct clue to his beliefs about Iran’s 
role came at the end of 1971 when Iran 
occupied the islands of Abu Musa and the 
Greater and Lesser Tumbs, in the Gulf, to 
prevent “‘their acquiring a ‘nuisance value’ in 
the hands of the enemies of regional stability” 
(p. 223). That military operation was executed 
with weapons which Iran had been acquiring 
for the four years preceding the 1968 British 
announcement of its intent to withdraw its 
forces from the Gulf (p. 215). In short, the 
Shah has staked out a region of overriding 
national interest, has acquired the physical 
means to advance that interest and has demon- 
strated a willingness to use those means. But 
how broadly he defines that geographical region 
and the conditions under which he will advance 
those interests and even a more precise defini- 
tion of the nature of those interests remain 
unknown. 

But with Iran’s rapid acquisition of new 
weapons, one of the authors’ principal generali- 
zations seems especially apt: “‘..-.in its rela- 
tions with the superpowers, Iran relies on 
diplomacy; but in its regional and local rela- 
tions, where it is relatively strong, it prefers to 
emphasize might” (p. 303). The extent to 
which the United States should contribute to 
this emphasis remains a central question for 
American foreign policy. 


MARVIN ZONIS 
University of Chicago 
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The Question of Imperialism: The Political 
Economy of Dominance and Dependence. 
By Benjamin J. Cohen. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1973. Pp. 280. $8.95.) 


The Question of Imperialism is one of 
several recent books which represents the 
emerging self-awareness of North Americans 
regarding their involvement in such issues as 
dominance, dependence, exploitation, and 
global inequality. Unlike many Marxist tracts, 
which assume the linkage between capitalism 
and imperialism and confine themselves to 
finding new fields of application (e.g., the 
European community as a new imperialist 
force), this book goes back to the fundamental 
questions: what is imperialism and how may it 
be explained? 

The first question is definitional and is 
disposed of intelligently in the first chapter. 
Since imperialism is often defined so as to 
logically entail important causal antecedents or 
consequences (imperialism is the monopoly 
stage of capitalism), Cohen’s first task is to 
decouple these properties from imperialism per 
se. Chapter 2, “Classical Imperialism,” is the 
best in the book for here Cohen most thorough- 
ly utilizes his solid economic training to analyze 
ideas presented in the literature. It is illuminat- 
ing to see the translation of Marxian ideas into 
the idiom and conceptual machinery of modern 
economic theory. While the validity of the 
translation may be controversial, if one accepts 
it, one makes powerful gains in one’s economic 
reasoning. Chapters 4 and 5, concerning the 
“View From the Metropolis,” and “View from 
the Periphery,” were disappointing. Chapter 4 
restricts itself to an examination of the views of 
Baran, Sweezy and Magdoff, while excluding 
such contributors as Barratt-Brown, Emmanuel, 
and Semmel. Chapter 5, purporting to provide 
an analysis from the perspective of the peri- 
phery, neglects to mention such theorists as 
Cardoso, Sunkel, or Furtado. These are not 
merely lost footnotes; they are lost lines of 
argument. Cardoso, as the foremost depen- 
dencia theorist, has made pioneering contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the domestic 
social formations that accompany external de- 
pendence, as well as to the structuralist inter- 
pretation of “restricted choice” and ‘“‘distorted 
development.” 

Cohen’s approach, broadly speaking, is to 
reformulate the Marxian theory of imperialism 
into rigorously testable propositions and_ to 
subject these propositions to logical and em- 
pirical scrutiny. As a trained political economist 
sensitive to power and market considerations, 
he has impressive credentials for such a Hercu- 
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lean effort. Cohen’s economic training is ap- 
parent in several ways, most notably in the 
tendency to evaluate arguments logically (in 
terms of consistency, deduction) as well as 
empirically. It also is apparent in the translation 
of Marxian ideas into the paradigm of liberal 
economic thought. Though Kuhnians will be 
skeptical of the stability of meaning in cross- 
paradigm translations and theological Marxists 
will resist efforts to tamper with scripture, the 
approach is commendable. However, there are 
imperfections in its implementation. 

Let me focus on two of them. The first 
problem concerns the approach taken toward 
evaluation of the empirical evidence. This ap- 
proach involves providing examples for or 
against the theoretical argument. But in a 
natural historical environment where theore- 
tical alternatives and confounding factors are 
not neutralized, it is impossible to draw disci- 
plined conclusions. Numerous examples can 
always be found to refute or confirm the 
theory. Furthermore, since the statistical mode 
of evaluation was not selected, the verifica- 
tional criteria shifted to a “necessary and 
sufficient” criterion (i.e., “if and only if capital- 
ism is present will imperialism be present” 
rather than statistic’s implicit yardstick, ‘“‘some- 
times capitalism, sometimes imperialism”). The 
proposition that capitalism is a cause of imperi- 
alism, but not the only one, suffers from this 
approach. 

The second criticism concerns the major 
substantive conclusion of the book, that capi- 
talism is not the cause of imperialism; rather 
the answer must be found in the anarchic 
nature of the nation-state system and the 
national security dilemma which it spawns. This 
conclusion is not merely wrong; the causal 
categories used are not complex enough for the 
problem. Political and economic forces can’t be 
thought of as separate causal candidates to be 
lined up against the dependent variable for 
empirical evaluation. The separation is much 
too neat—not only may both be involved in an 
additive way; one may work through or in 
conjunction with the other. Unfortunately, 
these complexities are not explored, let alone 
modeled. There are no levels of causality here, 
no hierarchies of control, no structuring of 
constraints as well as simple cause-effect rela- 
tions, no deep driving forces, background con- 
ditions, catalysts, mechanisms, permissive and 
final causes. The simple cause-effect method- 
ology employed drains the Marxian interpreta- 
tion of much of its power and obscures an 
adequate analysis of relations between the 
public and private sectors. The private sector 
may find itself opposed to statist interests as in 
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the opposition of British free traders to Palmer- 
ston’s colonial policy; or autonomous as in the 
early expansion of the multinational enter- 
prises; or confusion may reign as in the uncer- 
tain mix of motives and consequences char- 
acterizing American labor unions, governmental 
foreign policy decisionmakers, and private cor- 
porations as they grope for a policy for the 
regulation of multinationals. 

The choice of an economic or a political 
interpretation sets up a false dichotomy be- 
cause it assumes both sets of variables operate 
at the same level of causality. But political 
factors are concerned often with setting con- 
straints or parameters within which other causal 
relations may operate. The thrust of the “free 
trade imperialism” argument, as I see it, is that 
so long as a liberal, cosmopolitan orientation 
toward foreign countries results in a net profit 
for a society, a political role for the state is not 
necessary. This approach accommodates both 
economic interpretations as well as more direct 
forms of political rule and it does so without 
turning imperialist theory into vacuous asser- 
tions. 

Developments in the bureaucratic politics 
literature demonstrate how difficult it is to talk 
of a “‘state’s interest” even when it comes to 
security while the transnational relations litera- 
ture ascribes a partial autonomy to private 
actors in the global system. Perhaps it will be 
years before the full weight of these approaches 
is appreciated. When this occurs, we may be 
able to provide a more adequate and sympa- 
thetic (but not necessarily more favorable) 
treatment of imperialism. For now, I remain 
unconvinced that the whole answer is to be 
found in an uncertain mix of animus dominandi 
and the national security dilemma. 


JAMES A. CAPORASO 
Northwestern University 


The Making of a Missile Crisis: October 1962. 
By Herbert S. Dinerstein. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1976. Pp. 302. 
$14.95.) 


In the short span of 14 years a library of 
books and articles has been written to explain 
the Cuban missile crisis. Most attention has 
been paid to the United States because docu- 
mentation on its policy is more complete, the 
least to Cuba because of the general assumption 
that the heart of the crisis was a conflict 
between the superpowers. Herbert Dinerstein 
seeks to redress this imbalance by examining 
the interactions of all three parties with par- 
ticular emphasis on the Soviet Union and Cuba. 
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His study relies heavily on textual analyses of 
the press, government statements, and special- 
ized publications of each country to determine 
the perceptions and assumptions held by the 
policy-making elites. The author concludes that 
all three parties developed policy on the basis 
of contrasting assumptions, misperceptions, and 
exaggerated fears, resulting in a confrontation 
that neither Kennedy nor Khrushchev wanted. 


Dinerstein traces the origin of the 1962 crisis 
to those factors which led to Castro’s revolu- 
tion, his conversion to communism, and to 
Khrushchev’s acceptance of Cuba into the 
Soviet bloc. Thus, he begins with the Guate- 
mala crisis in 1954. United States complicity in 
the revolution against the Arbenz regime con- 
vinced the non-Communist Left (such as 
Castro) that America was an inveterate enemy 
of reform and that the Communists could not 
be expected to bring about revolution. After 
coming to power Castro carefully avoided 
identifying with Cuban communism so as not 
to give the United States a pretext for interven- 
tion. Dinerstein argues that Castro’s acceptance 
of communism was in large part a result of 
American (and Cuban) opposition to his re- 
forms, particularly the Agrarian Reform Law of 
May 1959. 


Soviet policy toward Castro during 1959—60 
was hesitant and cautious. Khrushchev was 
uncertain which way Castro was going and how 
far the United States would let him go. The 
event, according to Dinerstein, which spurred 
Khrushchev to wholehearted support of Castro 
was the U-2 incident in May 1960, though 
throughout much of 1960 and 1961 the two 
leaders groped for a mutually satisfactory defi- 
nition of their relationship both in ideological 
and practical terms. Dinerstein argues that the 
Bay of Pigs crisis played a significant role in 
leading up to the missile crisis a year and a half 
later. The failure of Kennedy to follow through 
the original attack with support from the 
marines apparently confirmed for Khrushchev 
the belief that the United States would not risk 
a nuclear war to roll back communism. Clearly 
Khrushchev made a grievous miscalculation in 
1962 in assuming that Kennedy would not 
employ force to dislodge Soviet installations in 
Cuba. 

The central mystery of the crisis, of course, 
is why the Soviet Union installed ground-to- 
ground missiles in Cuba in the first place. Was it 
to alter the unfavorable strategic environment 
in which the Soviet Union found itself (Amold 
Horelick and Myron Rush); to reduce American 
credibility by exposing an irresolute United 
States (Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.); to force the 
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Allies out of Berlin (Michel Tatu); to obtain a 
German peace treaty and the denuclearization 
of China (Adam Ulam); or to protect Cuba 
(Nikita Khrushchev)? We will probably remain 
stymied on this question until the Soviets open 
their archives. Dinerstein offers no definitive 
answer here. He assumes that Soviet objectives 
were multiple and suggests that as many as 
three different strategies may have been con- 
templated within the Kremlin. These strategies 
are labeled the “golden bridge” (compelling the 
United States to accept a fait accompli but 
offering it a face-saving out); “‘bargaining- 
counter’ (missile removal to be exchanged for a 
quid pro quo such as recognition of Cuba); and 
“brinksmanship” (taking a strong stand and 
holding firm). By means of an exhaustive 
thematic analysis of the official Soviet govern- 
ment statement of 23 October 1962 and three 
editorials on that statement Dinerstein demon- 
strates rather conclusively that the Soviet lead- 
ership was divided on how to respond to the 
challenge of the American naval quarantine of 
Cuba. His analysis essentially confirms what 
others (Roman Kolkowicz for one) have sug- 
gested about cleavages between the political 
and military elites during the crisis. 

The author’s conclusions constitute an in- 
dictment of all three governments for basing 
policy on illusions, misperceptions, and just 
plain ignorance. The United States, for exam- 
ple, failed to understand the depth and popu- 
larity of the Cuban revolution or to realize 
Khrushchev’s determination to redress the stra- 
tegic imbalance. Khrushchev believed Kennedy 
to be craven and the United States unwilling to 
risk nuclear war. He and Castro assumed that 
the Cuban revolution could be replicated 
throughout Latin America, and Castro counted 
upon Russia’s nuclear deterrent to guarantee 
American inaction in the Caribbean. 

Not all of the author’s conclusions and 
foreign policy prescriptions will be universally 
accepted. His judgments that the overthrow of 
the pro-Communist government in Guatemala 
in 1954 was a “‘strategic defeat” for the United 
States and that the outcome of the Cuban 
missile crisis was neither a victory nor a defeat 
for either side are provocative and do not 
necessarily follow from the empirical evidence 
introduced in this volume. His argument that 
the United States should eschew intervention to 
keep communist movements from coming to 
power is plausible today but too general and 
blanket a prescription. But overall this study is 
a bold and imaginative work of scholarship 
which makes an important contribution to the 
literature on the Cuban missile crisis and to the 
study of foreign policy in general. 
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Though familiar with the typology devel- 
oped by Graham Allison in The Essence of 
Decision Dinerstein makes no explicit use of his 
models. This analysis is largely a combination 
of the “rational actor’ and “governmental 
politics” models with an occasional reference to 
issues relevant to the “‘organizational process” 
model. 


JOSEPH L. NOGEE 
University of Houston 


The New Political Economy of the Pacific. 
Edited by Bernard K. Gordon and Kenneth 
J. Rothwell. (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger 
Publishing Company, 1975. Pp. xii + 177. 
$13.50.) 


This study is a volume of symposium essays 
originally presented in April 1973 at the New 
England Center for Continuing Education. Un- 
fortunately, their utility is diminished because 
they have not been updated to take into 
account the dramatic effects on the political 
economy of the Asia-Pacific region brought 
about by the massive increase in petroleum 
prices and general international “stagflation” 
attendant upon the Yom Kippur War of that 
year. 

As in most edited conference collections, the 
selections in the Gordon/Rothwell book vary in 
quality. Insofar as a unifying theme exists, it is 
the evolution of Japanese-American relations in 
the post-World War II period and the manner in 
which that relationship has affected other 
actors in Asia (and to a smaller extent Pacific 
Latin America). The essays are divided into 
four topical areas—strategy, economics, politics, 
and 20th century history. The historical section 
is least edifying, although Louis Morton’s brief 
comments at the end of the section are more 
illuminating about how and why the United 
States and Japan went to war with one another 
than the two substantive chapters preceding his 
remarks. 

Ericson, Iriye, Gordon, and Fukui address 
themselves to strategic problems in the Pacific, 
particularly the future of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Mutual Security Treaty and the role of U.S. 
forces in East Asia. Ericson worries about 
Washington’s ability to retain U.S. bases in 
Japan in the face of growing nationalist senti- 
ment but does not consider alternative loca- 
tions in the mid-Pacific nor the kinds of 
military threats Japanese bases are supposed to 
deter. He maintains that U.S. bases in Japan are 
‘universally desired” (p. 19) by all East Asian 
states but ignores what to this reviewer is 
instead a temporary Chinese reliance on Ameri- 
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can forces until Peking can balance the Soviet 
presence on its own. Gordon is taken with Lee 
Kwan-yew’s 1973 proposal—never again raised 
seriously, to my knowledge—to create a multi- 
lateral noncommunist Pacific naval agreement 
as a means of sustaining an American military 
presence. But how such a force would be 
organized and against which contingencies it 
would be directed are questions left unex- 
plored. Professor Fukui raises a basic set of 
questions on the feasibility of Japanese defense 
which deserve a book in and of themselves: 


If Japan was basically indefensible, due to her 
special geographical and physical character- 
istics, how could she be defended by the United 
States? If, on the other hand, the United States 
was capable of defending Japan, presumably 
because of her superior military capability, why 
could not Japan acquire her own military 
capability. ..? If the external threat to Japan’s 
security really did not exist, why should she be 
protected by the United States (p. 156)? 


In the realm of economic policy, Gordon 
and Rothwell construct an excellent agenda of 
research questions ranging from differing na- 
tional rates of economic growth and unco- 
ordinated trade policies through uncertainty in 
foreign investment flows and economic na- 
tionalism (p. 6). But the worth of Sawaki’s 
solid chapter on Japan’s political economy is 
reduced because it does not go beyond 1973 
into the effect of Japan’s lower labor pro- 
ductivity resulting from massive wage increases 
to meet inflation after 1974 on its trade 
capabilities. Professors Rothwell and English 
provide useful brief chapters on Pacific basin 
trade and investment. 

Finally, Ericson, Barnett, and Fukui purvey 
some insightful analyses of domestic Japanese 
politics, particularly the new appeal of the 
Japan Communist Party, the links between 
business and politics (currently being explored 
in the world press through the Lockheed 
scandal), and the complex relations within and 
between governmental agencies in the forma- 
tiqn of public policy. 


SHELDON W. SIMON 
Arizona State University, Tempe 


The Arms Trade and International Systems. By 
Robert E. Harkavy. (Cambridge, Mass.: Bal- 
linger Publishing Company, 1975. Pp. 291. 
$15.00.) 


Robert Harkavy offers an important contri- 
bution to a growing body of literature on a very 
significant process: weapons transfer between 
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nations. Harkavy’s diversified career as an aca- 
demician, investment analyst, and currently as 
public official (U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency) is clearly reflected in his volume. 

The book focuses on systematic comparison 
between the weapons markets of the interwar 
(1919-1939) and the postwar (after 1945) 
eras. The attempt to develop an orderly set of 
generalizations about a subject which has rarely 
received more than scant attention in the 
scholarly literature is, unquestionably, the most 
important contribution of the book. Harkavy, 
however, is carried away with his subject (as so 
many authors are) when asserting that the trade 
in arms “has become the weightiest and most 
important instrument of international power 
and diplomacy” (p. 1). This argument, and 
others like it, should have been tested as 
hypotheses, not accepted as assumptions. 

Nevertheless, the volume is an impressive 
attempt to deal empirically with an inherently 
difficult topic. Though Harkavy did not collect 
original data on the arms trade in the postwar 
period (many others did), he is the only one 
who did so for the interwar era, searching 
through the files of the Military Intelligence 
Division of the War Department and similar 
archives. Furthermore, the author tries in this 
book to link the empirical material of his 
investigation with more theoretical discussions 
in the field of international relations. He 
emphasizes especially the relevance of systems 
analysis, and he actually offers a systemic 
model of arms supply in which the phenome- 
non under study is linked to various system 
characteristics. 

Harkavy’s methodological approach is rather 
cautious, as the difficulties of the subject 
require: “a tight delineation of cause and effect 
would be difficult to achieve,” he asserts (p. 
47). Yet it seems that at least some variables 
and relationships could have been dealt with by 
using more sophisticated or appropriate meth- 
odological tools. For example, while estimating 
the correlation between GNP and market shares 
in various weapons categories, the author uses 
the common statistic of Pearson’s r, despite the 
fact that his sample is very small (N=12) and 
would, therefore, require a non-parametric co- 
efficient. 

Some of the substantive findings are very 
interesting. Harkavy discovers that revisionist 
powers, in both periods, tend gradually to take 
over arms markets traditionally controlled by 
status-quo powers (p. 99). Despite the fact that 
many will question the classification of the 
USSR as a “revisionist”? power, Harkavy makes 
the point that the weapons market is highly 
relevant politically. This is especially the case in 
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the postwar era when “outright arms aid has 
become an important instrument for the 
spreading and maintaining of diplomatic influ- 
ence”? (p. 147), while during the interwar 
period the arms trade was exclusively an eco- 
nomic enterprise. The author’s assertion that 
the arms market has been gradually politicized 
is apparently correct. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that the shift of both superpowers from 
granting weapons to selling them did not result 
in the depoliticization of the arms market. 

The volume is not a flawless product, though 
its strong points clearly overwhelm its weak- 
nesses. The book deals only marginally with the 
purely political consequences of the trade in 
weapons. This sin of omission is extremely 
common in the literature, and probably reflects 
the difficulty of evaluating—let alone accurately 
measuring—the political significance of the arms 
flow. Yet, when Harkavy distinguishes ana- 
lytically between different weapons markets 
(monopoly, oligolopoly, and free market) he 
actually invites his readers to demand a more 
precise evaluation of the political results associ- 
ated with these different structures. 

Paradoxically, the strongest elements of the 
book-—its theoretical awareness and relatively 
advanced status technically—also emphasize its 
major flaws: the need for tightening the theo- 
retical structure (so that single hypotheses will 
form an integrative whole) and the need for 
more sophisticated research tools. In both 
respects, however, Harkavy’s book is a better 
product than previous volumes dealing with the 
same subject. 


ILAN PELEG 
Lafayette College 


Three and a Half Powers: The New Balance in 
Asia. By Harold C. Hinton. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1975. Pp. 306. 
$15.00, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


The title of this book is misleading because 
fully 90 percent of its contents is a review of 
post-World War II international relations in Asia 
(excluding the Middle East) while only the 
concluding chapter deals with present and 
future power relationships and the prospects 
for peace and war in this vast area of the world. 

Hinton is straightforward about the purpose 
of the book, however: the preface states that 
“my aim has been to write a book that would 
say something significant and interesting about 
Asia to the general reader, the student (whether 
in connection with a formal academic program 
or not), and if possible even the specialist in 
some aspect of contemporary Asian affairs” (p. 
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vii). He is also deeply interested in trying ‘“‘to 
understand and convey the reasons for Ameri- 
can decisions and behavior” in Asia since World 
War II (p. viii). 

For the most part, the author succeeds in his 
purpose; he has written a highly readable and 
reasonably unbiased account of what has hap- 
pened in Asia since the Japanese surrender in 
1945, and how the great powers have interacted 
there. Part one of the book, entitled “Asia in 
the Era of American Ascendancy” deals with 
the period up to 1969, when a new administra- 
tion took office in the United States and the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China engaged in a serious armed clash along 
the Ussuri River. Part two is labeled “Asia in 
the Era of Soviet-American Parity,” and deals 
with events up to the middle of 1974. Here the 
author examines the Sino-Soviet agreements, 
shifting American priorities in Asia, Japan, 
India, and Southeast Asia in the early 1970s. 
The final chapter entitled “Conclusion: A 
Multipolar Balance?” might well have com- 
prised an expanded final section of the book. 

The study has a few obvious errors of fact 
and a number of interpretations of facts which 


will be challenged by Asia specialists. For 
example, on p. 268 the author states that the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) came into being in 1967 through the 
inclusion of Malaysia and Singapore in a region- 
al grouping previously sponsored by Thailand, 
the Philippines and Indonesia. In fact, however, 
it was Indonesia that was brought into a 
grouping of Thailand, Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines, known as ASA, formed in 1961 and 
which Sukarno refused to join. Once Sukarno 
was ousted in 1966, the new Indonesian govern- 
ment made peace with its neighbors and, 
together with the newly-independent Singa- 
pore, joined ASEAN. Professor Hinton also 
refers to the “comparatively short-lived (Octo- 
ber 1950—July 1953)” undeclared war between 
the United States and China in Korea (p. 53), a 
statement that will be challenged by the mili- 
tary who fought there, and his interpretation of 
how SEATO was founded in 1954 (p. 81) does 
not seem to be supported by the known facts. 
He states that Dulles stampeded Britain, France 
and the anti-communist states of Southeast 
Asia into the alliance by letting it be thought 
that he was “contemplating American military . 
intervention to save Dienbienphu, although in 
reality he appears to have been considering 
nothing of the kind.” My understanding is that 
Dulles could not persuade Eisenhower to inter- 
vene in Indochina in 1954 unless the British 
were willing to join the effort and that SEATO 
was born as a fall-back position when the 
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British decided to negotiate a settlement in 
Indochina instead of fighting for the French. 

To Hinton’s credit, he correctly predicted 
the collapse of South Vietnam after the Ameri- 
can military withdrawal in 1973, but he is not 
as pessimistic about the effect of this event on 
the rest of Southeast Asia as are the adherents 
of the domino theory. He is optimistic about 
the future moderation of China’s policies 
toward its neighbors and does not believe that 
Soviet influence will expand greatly as Ameri- 
can influence declines in Asia. He does not see 
either China or Japan emerging as a super- 
power, but he believes both will follow con- 
structive policies compatible with American 
interests. 

Because so much questionable scholarship 
has been published on Asia in the past ten 
years, Hinton’s effort to write a balanced 
account of what has happened there, and why, 
is a valuable contribution to knowledge and 
understanding of this quarter-century history of 
Asian affairs. Although it may not provide 
much that is new to the specialist, it should give 
a new generation of students a more balanced 
picture of what has happened in this key area 
of the world. 


DONALD E. NUECHTERLEIN 
Federal Executive Institute 


The Future of International Fisheries Manage- 
ment. Edited by H. Gary Knight. (St. Paul, 
Minnesota: West Publishing Co., 1975. Pp. 
xiii + 253. Price not given.) 


Agreement on a global management scheme 
for ocean fish is one of the key objectives of 
the current Law of the Sea Conference. To 
provide a comprehensive overview of the legal 
and economic issues bound up in the negoti- 
ations, H. Gary Knight, Professor of Law and 
Marine Sciences at Louisiana State University, 
has compiled these papers prepared by mem- 
bers of the American Society of International 
Law’s Working Group on Living Marine Re- 
SOUICES. 

The historical context for conflicts involving 
international fisheries issues ‘is skillfully de- 
scribed by Knight. He recounts the evolution of 
the current United Nations negotiations from 
the days of high seas’ freedom and open access 
to all comers, through the 1958 and 1960 
efforts to codify principles of international 
maritime law, and lays out the main conflicts 
that continue to frustrate agreement. The tough 
questions include global agreement on the 
objectives of fisheries management (e.g., food 
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production, maximum sustainable yield of the 
fishery, net economic return, avoidance of 
international conflict) and the place of conser- 
vation and allocation in an international fish- 
eries management regime. 

Economics and politics, of course, are at the 
core of the fisheries issue. Where economic 
problems are given prominent consideration, 
however, political considerations are treated 
only by implication. Specifically, Jon L. Jacob- 
son performs an impressive assessment of likely 
technological changes in the fish-catching busi- 
ness. He argues persuasively for flexibility in 
whatever kind of agreement the diplomats 
reach in order to adapt to technological changes 
that in many respects are responsible for 
making the traditional law of the sea obsolete. 
Jacobson’s assessment must be read with 
Robert H. Newman’s brief but provocative 
discussion of multinational investment in fish- 
eries. New technologies and rising profits from 
sea food products is bound to be attractive to 
the big international corporations but the poli- 
tical and policy problems linked to these 
prospects are only dimly perceived. 

Legal and economic considerations also have 
an important bearing on the kinds of decisions 
that must be reached. Douglas Johnston pro- 
vides a detailed discussion of a generally ne- 
glected topic, namely, how a fisheries manage- 
ment treaty will be put into action if an accord 
is reached. Issues involve the relation to other 
international agreements, the impact of the 
Vienna Convention on Treaties on future inter- 
national fishing arrangements, and specific 
problems of observance, application, and ac- 
ceptance of the terms of the treaty. 

The neglect of politics is most acutely felt in 
Lee Anderson’s economic model of the optimal 
international fisheries arrangement. The basic 
economic principle governing such an arrange- 
ment is that “extra fish should be caught only 
when the cost of doing so is less than or at least 
equal to their market value” (p. 161). Like 
many economists confronting the fisheries 
management problem, Anderson postulates a 
world free of market imperfections and global 
consensus on maximum economic yield as an 
international management goal. Given these 
conditions, the criteria necessary for achieving 
international maximum economic yield require 
that: (1) countries continue to negotiate on 
allocation of fishing effort until neither can be 
made better off without making the other 
worse off; and (2) regardless of who owns the 
rights to fish, fishing effort should be produced 
in that country where production costs are the 
lowest. Political decisions are rarely so neat. 

So many of these schemes—particularly the 
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economic ones, but also the “Principles for a 
Global Fisheries Management Regime” enu- 
merated at the end of the book—are offered as 
if the fishery question takes place in a political 
vacuum. “Fisheries management” is a mislead- 
ing term. In fact, it is human behavior that is 
managed. And management implies authority, 
the power to make decisions and expect com- 
pliance. The forces bearing on these decisions— 
the record of past successes and failures; the 
likelihood of compliance with various manage- 
ment schemes; the nature of fishing interests 
within and between countries; and the relative 
places of political, diplomatic, and economic 
considerations—all must be analyzed and 
elaborated in order to provide the com- 
prehensive overview of fisheries management 
issues promised here. 

This neglect of politics is a troublesome 
characteristic of much ocean policy literature 
and is not unique to the Knight volume. 
Nonetheless, this is a most useful introduction 
to the problems of international fisheries man- 
agement and is an excellent starting point for 
newcomers to ocean law and politics. 


LAURISTON R. KING 
National Science Foundation 


German Politics under Soviet Occupation. By 
Henry Krisch. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. Pp. 312. $15.00.) 


During the months immediately following 
World War II the ultimate postwar aims of the 
Soviet Union were not clearly defined. In 
contrast, the objectives of the Communist 
parties of eastern Europe, under the leadership 
of those who returned with the Red Army, 
were much more precise. Their aim was to 
attain firm control over the levers of power and 
to consolidate that power. 

In all countries under Soviet occupation the 
attainment of the unification of the Social 
Democratic and Communist parties was for the 
latter a conditio sine qua non, for without it 
they would have never achieved their dual 
objective: the ultimate domination and organi- 
zation of the working classes along Communist 
lines, and the relegation of the Social Demo- 
crats to a subordinate role in the envisaged 
unified parties. In order to facilitate the or- 
ganizational unity of the two working class 
parties, ideological streamlining had to be post- 
poned to a later date, as it happened in most of 
the East European countries. In contrast to this 
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started the drive for party unification almost as 
soon as the war was over. 

It is this background against which Professor 
Krisch’s study should be evaluated. As he 
states, the study is a “‘detailed examination of 
Soviet policy in the immediate postwar period 
as that policy affected German political life” 
(p. 2). He further states that “the subject 
matter and context of that policy were firmly 
set in a framework of historical antecedents, 
national peculiarities, ideological speculation, 
and personal reactions” (p. 3). These are the 
broader propositions of the study. In specifics, 
part of the study “focuses on the process by 
which the Communist and Social Democratic 
Parties were first separately established and 
then merged in the Soviet Zone between April 
1945 and May 1946” (p. 2). 

Building on these premises, Dr. Krisch pre- 
sents us with a commendable case study of the 
unification of the Communist and Social Demo- 
cratic parties in the Soviet occupied zone of 
Germany. In this endeavor he takes a dual 
approach: that of a historian and that of a 
political scientist. As a historian his narrative 
begins with the first, abortive, attempts by the 
two ideologically incompatible parties at reach- 
ing an understanding, following the establish- 
ment of the Third Reich. His flawless historical 
presentation further informs the reader of the 
new beginning of political life immediately 
following the termination of hostilities, along 
with the differences, intrigues, and ideological 
dilemmas that both parties faced in their 
endeavor to achieve their respective objectives 
which, in most cases, did not coincide. 

As a political scientist Krisch leans heavily 
on rare source material from which he quotes 
so freely that he almost overwhelms the reader. 
He clearly identifies the important issue areas, 
each of which was the source of potential 
conflict that under the given political situation 
had to end later in an almost unilateral compro- 
mise. Among other issues, he discusses the 
Soviet encouragement of early party formula- 
tion, followed by restrictive methods and ha- 
rassment, the diametrically opposite stand on 
the national issue of the Oder-Neisse line, and 
the Communists’ drive for the achievement of 
early institutional uniformity, which implied 
the future imposition of ideological conformity 
on the SPD. Krisch analyzes in a relatively 
sophisticated manner the dilemma of the estab- 
lishment of an all-German SPD and the political 
consequences of its unattainability. 

Yet, it is this aspect of Krisch’s discussion 
with which this reviewer takes some issue. In 
discussing the differences between the two 
leaderships, the author implicitly blames Schu- 
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macher for the failure to establish a common 
platform between the Western and Eastern 
SPD. Suffice it to say that under the prevailing 
conditions in Germany, in light of the ideo- 
logical differences between Schumacher and 
Grotewohl, and assuming that such a step 
would have been contrary to Soviet aims, an 
allGerman SPD in 1945—46 was as unthink- 
able as it was at any later date. 

Nor can one fully agree with some of the 
conclusions of this otherwise correct analysis. It 
is difficult to accept that the Soviet policies in 
the zone helped to maintain “its commitment 
to the creation of a viable four-power control 
machinery in Germany” (p. 200), or the crea- 
tion of “an instrument of potential leadership 
throughout Germany” (Ibid.). In early 1946 
neither the world nor Germany were ready for 
unification, much less for the acceptance of a 
Communist-dominated political leadership. Sec- 
ondly, one has to keep it in mind that it was 
the Soviet Union and not the Western occupy- 
ing powers that first undermined and later 
sabotaged the four-power machinery supposed- 
ly responsible for the governance of Germany. 
Finally, the whole issue should be seen against 
the background of the just-emerging Cold War 
which was virtually unleashed by Stalin’s 
speech in the summer of 1946. 

Aside from this little cavil, however, it must 
be said that Krisch’s work will serve as a 
valuable source material for historians and 
political scientists as well interested in the 
strategy and practice of Communist takeover. 
Moreover, strange as it may seem, the book also 
has an important message for the present day 
when the Communists, in the Latin belt of 
Europe, albeit no longer on Moscow’s leash, are 
openly bidding for power. 


LASZLO GORGEY 
Benedict College 


Germany and Poland: From War to Peaceful 
Relations. By W. W. Kulski. (Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1976. Pp. xxii + 
336. $22.50, cloth. $9.95, paper.) 


The victim has a longer memory than the 
oppressor. In the case of German-Polish rela- 


tions, the memories of both sides are burdened. 


with a long and complicated historical past; and 
the most recent diplomatic developments aimed 
at conciliation and mutual understanding come 
at the end of an extensive period of conflict, 
tentative probing actions, and guarded ap- 
proaches toward a mutually acceptable modus 
vivendi. The Cold War, and the division of 
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Europe resulting from it, raised particularly 
sensitive issues between Poland and West Ger- 
many and placed these issues in a regional 
political context that was of central importance 
to the two superpowers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, and their respective alliance 
systems. 

One of the many merits of W. W. Kulski’s 
book on German-Polish relations is the empha- 
sis it places on historical developments and 
their psychological and political impact on the 
more recent past and the present. After an 
examination of the convoluted historical move- 
ments in the medieval period and the era of 
Poland’s partitions, Kulski turns (in Chapter 1) 
to an overview of the nineteenth century, 
World War I, and the Weimar period. Chapter 2 
deals with World War Il; and the subsequent 
chapters (3 to 12) trace the origins of the 
Oder-Neisse issue and present a chronological 
account of German-Polish relations during the 
Adenauer era, of the tentative revisions of 
Germany’s eastern policy during the Erhard 
administration and the Grand Coalition govern- 
ment, and of the culmination of these policies 
in Willy Brandt’s Ostpolitik. At appropriate 
junctures, Kulski also deals with domestic 
responses to these developments, in Poland as 
well as in West Germany, and his treatment of 
the Bundestag debates over ratification of the 
Warsaw Treaty is an example of careful and 
responsible political analysis. 

Kulski, who has relied primarily on the 
available documentary materials and secondary 
sources, gives a thorough, orderly, and by and 
large judicious account of the tortuous history 
of German-Polish relations in the postwar peri- 
od. There are no startling revelations, im- 
plausible speculations, unsupported conclu- 
sions or ill-founded predictions. In many re- 
spects, this style of analysis is well-suited to 
a subject that has evoked highly emotional 
responses on both sides and continues to 
be a touchy political issue. Nonetheless, 
the reader is left somewhat dissatisfied. 
Important as psychological dimensions have 
been in Polish-German relations, a great deal of 
hard-headed realism has characterized the deal- 
ings between Warsaw and Bonn during the last 
decade; and the issue of German and Polish 
historiography and textbook revisions (much 
stressed by Kulski in his concluding remarks), 
although symptomatic of long-standing suspi- 
cions and misperceptions on both sides, most 
likely should be viewed in the context of more 
practical considerations that have motivated 
both Germany and Poland. Such considerations 
are not always given full weight by Kulski. For 
example, after stating that “the main Polish 
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interest in normal relations with the [Federal 
Republic of Germany] is economic” (p. 283), 
Kulski devotes only several perfunctory pages 
to economic issues. Military-strategic questions 
get similar short shrift, even when they are 
primarily of political significance, as exempli- 
fied in the various disengagement plans of the 
late fifties with which Polish Foreign Minister 
Adam Rapacki became prominently identified. 
Throughout the book, one misses a discussion 
of (and sensitivity to) larger political contexts 
that provided the background for Polish as well 
as German diplomatic activities, especially in 
the area of alliance politics which, at times, 
rather narrowly circumscribed Warsaw’s and 
Bonn’s maneuverability in dealing with one 
another. There is hardly any mention of the 
European Security Conference, not to speak of 
the element of timing that might have 
prompted the West Germans to speed up their 
negotiations with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe in order to complete treaty arrange- 
ments in a more or less bilateral context rather 
than under the pressures created by a multi- 
lateral forum. Nor is there a discussion of 
American policy toward Eastern Europe and 
the apparently somewhat differing views that 
the United States and Western European coun- 
tries hold about a desirable relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and its East European 
neighbors: it is, after all, still a central paradox 
in U.S.-Western European relations that the 
United States, in dealing with the Soviet Union, 
is compelled to accept the division of Europe, 
while most Europeans are anxious to see it 
overcome. Another theme that might have been 
stressed is the striking complementarity that 
existed between Polish national interests vis-a- 
vis West Germany (especially on the Oder- 
Neisse issue) and the Soviet interest in bloc 
cohesion, ideological purity, and a Russian role 
as protector of Eastern Europe—Realpolitik and 
ideology became mutually supportive and cre- 
ated a powerful incentive for bloc cohesion 
under Soviet hegemony. 

Even though Kulski’s analysis of Polish- 
German relations might have been enriched by 
a more thorough consideration of the larger 
contexts in which Bonn and Warsaw had to 
operate, the book is a welcome addition to the 
historiography of Europe in the decades since 
World War II. Kulski writes clearly, he is 
well-informed, and his subject is well served by 
the lucid and responsible treatment he brings to 
bear on it. 


WOLFRAM F. HANRIEDER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
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The “Tar Baby” Option: American Policy 
Toward Southern Rhodesia. By Anthony 
Lake. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1976. Pp. xiii + 316. $17.50, cloth. 
$5.95, paper.) 


Anyone interested in southern Africa or in 
how our foreign policy is made will appreciate 
this excellent analysis of American policy 
toward Southern Rhodesia. The author has 
made good use of his contacts with former 
colleagues inside government by conducting 
wide ranging interviews which turned up much 
new and interesting information. 

The inevitable dilemmas and compromises in 
foreign policy making are succinctly highlighted 
in the second chapter on the international 
responses to Ian Smith’s declaration of Rho- 
desian independence in 1965. Lake elaborates 
the various kinds of dilemmas faced by the 
British, the African states (notably Zambia) and 
by numerous other powers, and he shows how 
the resulting compromises weakened the United 
Nations by asking it to do a job and then not 
allowing it to do it. 

The next chapter is a perceptive account of 
bureaucratic in-fighting over our Rhodesia poli- 
cy between 1965 and 1968. Cabinet-level of- 
ficials regarded the Rhodesian problem as “just 
a little mess the British had on their hands” (p. 
61). At the working level, it was taken more 
seriously although opinion was divided. Officers 
supporting majority rule were found in the 
State Department’s Bureau of African Affairs 
(AF), the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs (IO), the Office of the Legal Adviser 
(L), the U.S. Mission to the United Nations 
(USUN), the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search (INR), and in 1965 in the National 
Security Council staff in the White House. A 
more conservative group, focusing on our eco- 
nomic and strategic interests in southern Africa, 
included NASA and the Departments of Com- 
merce, Defense, and the Treasury, and some- 
times the Bureau of Economic Affairs in the 
State Department (E). A third group were the 
“senior officials who wanted a low-risk, low- 
cost policy that would let them get on with 
more important business” (p. 69). Under-Secre- 
tary of State George Ball was its dominant 
figure and it included State’s Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs (EUR), although EUR, with some 
support from INR, went further than Ball in 
supporting British policy against the Smith 
regime. Lake puts some flesh on the bones of 
this bureaucratic structure with occasional vig- 
nettes of the personalities involved, a risky but 
interesting effort. His account of the role of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State J. Wayne 
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Fredericks is misleading because it omits so 
many aspects cf Fredericks’ activities and mo- 
tives. Fredericks lost battles, to be sure, but not 
because he was “romantic” (p. 65). 

Meanwhile, right and left-wing pressure 
groups were lobbying extensively in Congres- 
sional and administrative circles but, in Lake’s 
view, they aroused little concern among Ameri- 
can officials whose policy of compromise rein- 
forced a British policy “remarkably successful 
in the terms of the senior officials who made 
it” (p. 120). It bolstered the British policy of 
sanctions against Southern Rhodesia through 
the United Nations and avoided excessive re- 
crimination from Africans. 

Early in 1970 President Nixon accepted 
Kissinger’s recommendations for more com- 
munication with white minority regimes, for a 
partial relaxation of American measures against 
them, and for a cooler rhetoric by U.S. dele- 
gates to the United Nations. This presidential 
decision was the Tar Baby Option which rose 
out of National Security Study Memorandum 
39. It got its name from its opponents in the 
State Department who argued that it was a 
sticky option which would be difficult to 
abandon if it did not work. The Tar Baby ‘“‘tilt’’ 
toward the white regimes, based on the fal- 
lacious premise that “the whites are here to 
stay,” was soon outmoded by the independence 
of Angola and Mozambique. 

The “Tar Baby Option’? makes a catchy 
cover but one sometimes feels that the author is 
sandtrapped by his title when he includes 
material that has little or nothing to do with 
Tar Baby. Lake acknowledges at one point (p. 
133) that not all the steps he describes are 
directly related to it. The book excels, however, 
as a study of American policy toward Southern 
Rhodesia, including several meticulous chapters 
probing the motives and results of the Byrd 
Amendment and the efforts to repeal it. 


VERNON MCKAY 


Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International Studies 


Japan Faces China: Political and Economic 
Relations in the Postwar Era. By Chae-Jin 
Lee. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. Pp. xiv + 242. $12.50.) 


The impact of America on Japan’s relations 
with China from World War H into the 1970s 
has been profound; today, an understanding of 
United States relations with either Japan or 
China requires a grasp of recent China-Japan 
relations. Professor Chae-Jin Lee offers in this 
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tightly written book the first thorough study of 
post-1945 Sino-Japanese political and economic 
relations; it will long stand as a basic source for 
specialists in East Asian politics, American 
foreign policy, and international relations. 

The authors comprehensive analytical 
framework renders less labyrinthine the “‘tor- 
tuous evolution” of official and unofficial 
contacts during six periods: ‘(1) formal 
estrangement, 1949-52; (2) gradual relaxation, 
1953—57; (3) total collapse, 1958—62; (4) 
limited adjustment, 1963—65; (5S) extreme 
hostility, 1966—70; (6) comprehensive recon- 
ciliation, 1971—72” (p. 186). The latter period 
commenced with the Japanese recovery from 
the “Nixon Shock” visit to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China (PRC), resulted in the 1972 
establishment of full diplomatic relations, and 
set the tone for Sino-Japanese relations into the 
late 1970s. These vicissitudes are assessed in 
terms of the interplay of the “foreign environ- 
ment” (the Cold War; the two governments’ 
perceptions of each other; respective interac- 
tions with the United States, the USSR, the 
two Koreas, and Taiwan), the general “‘do- 
mestic environment” in Japan (public opinion; 
activities which focused on China and Taiwan 
on the part of government institutions and 
interest groups), and “intraparty conditions” 
(the ideologies, factions, organizational chan- 
nels and decision-making characteristics of Ja- 
pan’s political parties) (pp. 3—22). 

This work analyzes in detail the roles of 
Japan’s five political parties: the perennially 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP), which 
holds a narrow majority of the 511 seats in the 
Diet’s powerful House of Representatives fol- 
lowing the December 1976 elections; the op- 
position Japan Socialist Party (JSP, 123 seats); 
and the three minor opposition parties, the 
Japan Communist Party (JCP), the Clean Gov- 
ernment Party (CGP or Komeito), and the 
Democratic-Socialist Party (DSP). (The New 
Liberal Club emerged after the period covered 
by this book.) The LDP’s (and thus the 
government’s) China policy was influenced 
most by ‘“‘the shifting U.S. position in Asia,” 
less by intraparty factional politics, and least by 
extra-party domestic factors. On the other 
hand, the JSP’s policy owed less to the “foreign 
environment,” very little to the ‘‘domestic 
environment,’ and most to the party’s internal 
politics (p. 189). Positions on the China ques- 
tion cut across party lines. For example, both 
anti-mainstream LDP leaders (e.g., Matsumura 
Kenzo) and opposition politicians (e.g., the 
JSP’s Narita Tomomi and the CGP’s Takeiri 
Yoshikatsu) made informal but diplomatically 
notable visits to China; some conservatives 
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fostered normalization, while the JCP, after 
Miyamoto’s 1966 talks with Mao, exchanged 
verbal blows with the Chinese leadership. 

Amicable relations rest on a fragile domestic 
political base in both nations, the author tells 
us, in light of their “bitter historical legacy, 
ambivalent attitudes, and irreconcilable sys- 
tems” (p. 192), Moreover, changing U.S. and 
Soviet policies will continue to affect the 
strategy of the Sino-Japanese situation. Japan 
has been the PRC’s principal trade partner since 
1965; but economic cooperation sufficient to 
counterbalance the impact of the two super- 
powers on their relationship “would require 
China’s conceptual breakthrough in accepting 
Japanese capital and technology for massive 
collaborative projects” (p. 193). History justi- 
fies the PRC fear of dependence on the 
industrialized powers; but the PRC seemed to 
be moving very cautiously toward some capital 
and technology import liberalization in 1977. 
Other problems are Japan’s de facto relations 
with Taiwan, conflicting claims regarding the 
Senkaku (Tiaoyü) Islands and the oil of the 
continental shelf in the East China Sea, and 
potential competition over interests in Korea 
and Southeast Asia. 

The author has made judicious use of Chi- 
nese sources (as available), as well as Japanese 
and western sources in picking his way carefully 
through the minefield of biases and misinforma- 
tion—found in all sources—which have affected 
modern diplomacy and American public dis- 
course on East Asia. However, I have two 
criticisms: this book’s perfunctory (one page) 
handling of pre-1945 history deprives the non- 
specialist of sufficient perspective on subse- 
quent patterns and on the occasional cryptic 
comments on the prewar period; exaggerations 
creep in concerning the closeness of past and 
present Sino-Japanese cultural linkages (e.g., 
pp. 1, 6, 9, 72, 194). The polite diplomatic 
contentions of both official and private spokes- 
persons in recent years are not verified by 
history or attitude patterns emerging. from 
post-1945 opinion poll data in Japan. Japan’s 
premodern relations with China were spas- 
modic, but Japan incurred a cultural debt (such 
as exists between some European nations); 
from 1850 to 1950, the flow was principally 
from Japan to China, with some good and 
much ill effect, as Japan joined the industri- 
alized imperialist nations and mixed western 
culture with a Japanese base. Relatively few 
Chinese and Japanese are knowledgeable about 
each other’s systems or languages (English is the 
second language of both). As elsewhere in the 
world, geographical proximity has implied no 
stable tendency toward easy friendship in East 
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Asia. 

For those reflective about either the slow- 
ness or the suddenness of America’s develop- 
ment of cordial relations with the PRC, about 
the low level of public education on East Asia 
in spite of three wars there in 35 years, or 
about the strength of lingering misperceptions 
about Japan among American intellectuals (sug- 
gested by a recent poll), this volume can be an 
aid in bringing one’s imagery regarding East 
Asian politics more into line with reality. 

The Appendices contain critical documents 
in Sino-Japanese relations, from Prime Minister 
Yoshida Shigeru’s famous letter to Ambassador 
John Foster Dulles (December 24, 1951) ex- 
pressing Japan’s intent “‘to have a full measure 
of political peace and commercial intercourse 
with China,” to the Joint Statement of the two 
governments (September 29, 1972) finally nor- 
malizing relations. Numerous tables supply data 
on related public opinion in recent years, 
organizations, trade and political party activi- 
ties; very few typographical errors mar the text. 

In sum, this study represents an excellent 
combination of area expertise and political 
science; it is an indispensable guide to one of 
the world’s critically important bilateral rela- 
tionships. 


LAWRENCE WARD BEER 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Nearing the Crossroads: Contending Ap- 
proaches to Contemporary American For- 
eign Policy. By Reynold Levy. (New York: 
Free Press, 1975. Pp. x + 180. $9.95.) 


Authors and publishers often search for new 
frameworks or new approaches to the study of 
phenomena in the hope that some magical key 
will be found to unlock a door leading to 
immense treasures. Once found, of course, the 
treasures are those to be generated by sales of 
the imaginative new book. But, as in most 
areas, magic is sleight of hand and miracles 
occur only for the true believer. New frame- 
works and new approaches which merely reor- 
ganize and rearrange observations are neither 
magical nor miraculous. And the coffers of the 
author and publisher will not be transformed 
necessarily because of the publication of the 
book. 

Reynold Levy’s book Nearing the Crossroads 
is such an attempt to impose a new framework 
and thence discover new realities about Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The new framework, actual- 
ly, is not all that new; neither is it much of a 
framework. Levy’s device is to bifurcate ap- 
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proaches to the study of American foreign 
policy as domestic or systemic. Domestic ap- 
proaches concentrate on the American polity, 
environment and experience. Systemic ap- 
proaches concentrate on the international sys- 
tem, relations among nations and between 
international governmental organizations, inter- 
national non-governmental organizations, and 
other state and non-state actors. 

Having adopted the framework, all students 
of and approaches to American foreign policy 
are classified either as systemic or domestic. 
The author concentrates throughout on devel- 
oping the distinction between the two con- 
tending approaches and locating various authors 
in that framework. Having asserted that all 
authors or students of foreign policy are either 
domesticists or systemists (Levy’s terms), Levy 
leaves no room for combinations of the two or 
variations in approaches. 

Developing a framework and adhering rigidly 
to it is admirable if the framework fits and 
adherence does not do violence to our under- 
standing of the field. However, Levy adheres to 
his framework despite its inadequacy to accom- 
modate diverse approaches to American foreign 
policy. In making things fit into that frame- 
work, he is led to some rather strange conclu- 
sions, e.g., that domesticists are isolationists 
and systemists are internationalists. Thus Ful- 
bright, Kennan and critics of the Vietnam war 
are isolationists, while Claude, Hoffmann, and 
defenders of the war policy are international- 
ists. This is a logical outcome of a rather inept 
application of the framework. It results from 
his basic premise that those who focus upon 
domestic conditions in the United States are 
principally interested in domestic concerns and 
wish to optimize American interests with the 
least possible external (systemic) interference 
or diversion. 

Unfortunately, this book’s value rests upon 
the quality of Levy’s framework. If scholars or 
public officials really fit neatly into the two 
categories, this study might have warranted 
recommendation to students and scholars. But 
one would be hard pressed to classify Senators 
Mansfield or Fulbright as isolationists except 
through specious oversimplification. Substan- 
tive discussion of foreign policy is not to be 
found in Levy’s book, which leaves it virtually 
devoid of redeeming social value. 


EDWIN H. FEDDER 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 
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Coping with the Oil Crisis: French and German 
Experiences. By Horst Mendershausen. (Bal- 
timore and London: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press—Resources for the Future 
Inc., 1976. Pp. xvi + 110. $7.50, cloth; 
$2.95, paper.) 


With time, mankind usually comes to under- 
stand what befalls humanity. This timely study 
brings to light the French and German politico- 
economic processes and substance that trans- 
cended the 1973 oil crisis. It picks up where the 
excellent Romano Prodi and Alberto Clô article 
on Europe in the crisis trails off (“The Oil 
Crisis: In Perspective,’ Daedalus, Fall 1975) 
and goes on to explain what changes have 
occurred in French and German oil politics, 
taking these changes in context. 

Starting from the breakdown in the pre- 
1973 structure of oil relations that emerged 
following World War II, with the victor govern- 
ments in the role of global oil market “police” 
and the oil majors as market “regulators,” 
Mendershausen traces the differing French and 
German approaches to their national energy 
economies. Woven into this is the manner in 
which foreign oil firms are viewed in each 
country—the French hostile and wary, the 
Germans more hospitable but careful—and the 
specific governmental policies dealing with do- 
mestic and foreign oil firms. The French 
marché ordonné differs substantively from the 
German Marktordnung, though their English 
translations may seem identical. 

Mendershausen’s analysis of the basic French 
and German situations is succinct. The French 
were striving to: have French-owned oil firms’ 
global crude production meet their domestic 
consumption (this occurred only during the 
1960s French control over Algerian sources); 
limit foreign oil firms’ domestic market shares 
to less than 50 percent; have total French 
refinery sales exceed domestic demand. 
Coupled to this, the French had decided to 
allow coal production to be replaced by oil as 
quickly as French oil firms’ strikes came on 
stream, a fact not made explicit by Mender- 
shausen. The Germans, who did not have access 
to any colonial (or former colonial) oil base, 
sought as their primary oil policy “...to 
dampen the market forces advancing the substi- 
tution of oil for coal” (p. 24). Like the French, 
their coal policy (protectionist) was linked to 
their oil policy. 

This analysis is then placed into the context 
of the global oil security search which con- 
sidered the interrelationships among the oil 
firms, among consumer governments, between 
consumer governments and the oil firms, be- 
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tween producers and consumer governments, 
and among the oil cartel members. From 
Mendershausen’s considerations, a picture 
emerges: consumers searching steadfastly for 
cheap-but-stable supplies (a paradoxic relation- 
ship); oil firms searching for less hostile condi- 
tions; producers searching for stable wealth. His 
comment, “the actors find themselves in a 
stormy state of no peace-no war in which they 
try to position themselves for either eventuali- 
ty” (p. 66), is an accurate summation of the 
French position. M. Froment-Meurice, head of 
the economic side of the French Foreign 
Ministry, told this reviewer that in early 1974 
“les americains avaient choisis une politique 
pour faire la guerre” and that his primary 
concern had been to be prepared. Although 
Menderhausen’s symbolic references through- 
out to “peace,” “war,” and the OPEC “am- 
bush” are meant to link his analysis of the oil 
political economy to some implicit winning or 
losing or to certain elite perceptions in this 
struggle, this detracts from his efforts to further 
understanding of complex processes underway 
in a contemporary period of great uncertainty 
in the minds of all the actors. 

Throughout, multivariate factors and their 
dynamics are considered—a strength of this 
volume. After consideration of consumer op- 
tions—self-sufficiency (in the vein of sauve qui 
peut) or collective bargaining—French and Ger- 
man response to the 1973—74 winter events is 
examined. Gaullist France took the OPEC 
challengers’ side to attempt self-sufficiency. 
Bonn’s response was relatively neutral and 
based in collective consumer bargaining, more 
sympathetic toward U.S. foreign policy. The 
French, designated friends of the Arabs, were 
“exempt from supply restrictions’ (p. 68) 
whereas the Germans received restrictions, not 
the total embargo like Holland. With such 
assurances, the French were casual about im- 
mediate needs; the Germans, though, saw the 
need for reduced consumption. The French 
shot ahead with all sorts of bilateral negotia- 
tions, seeking any means to bypass ARAMCO 
in Saudi Arabia through government-to-govern- 
ment deals. The seeking of equality with 
ARAMCO was disliked by the Saudis and 
France got no special long-term contract. Gis- 
card d’Estaing dropped this direct approach of 
Jobert and sought more loosely linked eco- 
nomic transactions in Iran in order to manage 
the burden of quadrupled oil prices. The West 
German response continued in the directions it 
had been going beforehand—indirect economic 
projects, especially establishment of basic in- 
dustrial infrastructure plants, in order to get 
energy supplies (oil and gas). The Germans were 
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also successful in Saudi Arabia, getting an 
allotment of Saudi participation oil. Both 
France and Germany were able to alleviate part 
of their problem through such loosely linked 
economic projects. In this, the German Demi- 
nex pulled itself up to an equivalent footing 
with CFdP in the Mideast. 

The response was also directed at foreign oil 
firms. The French considered reducing foreign 
firms’ quotas in their marché ordonne but 
realized they might cut off their noses to spite 
their faces by losing U.S. majors’ supplies too 
quickly. With considerable restraint, Bonn 
avoided interfering in their market and sought 
oil firm cooperation in exploration ventures. 
Yet the Germans were in fact seeking insurance 
against possible future failure of the oil majors 
to supply their needs. Bonn increased govern- 
mental support of Deminex and purchased 
controlling interest in Gelsenberg (or GBAG) 
which was then merged (for a number of 
reasons) with VEBA to create a “national” oil 
firm on the lines of ELF-ERAP. Thus Bonn 
approached Paris’ response style without adopt- 
ing it. 

At the international level, French and Ger- 
man styles were reflected consistently. They 
opposed each other at the Washington Energy 
Conference, in the formation of the IEA, in the 
changing of OECD energy programs, and in the 
quest for a common European Communities 
(EC) energy policy. These policy differences 
did not preclude transnational cooperation 
among EC members, but they did prevent any 
joint response to the oil crisis. 

That Horst Mendershausen undertook to get 
behind the French and German facades in the 
oil crisis is commendable; his results are note- 
worthy and of great value. This reviewer's own 
EC energy policy research went through many 
of the same personalities and institutions that 
Mendershausen did, some at the same time. Ina 
preparatory paper, ‘“‘October in Western 
Europe” (Rand, 1974), he laid out in great 
detail the various strategic elites canvassed. 
Moreover, he found “everywhere a sense of 
shaken foundations of governments, financial 
systems, intergovernmental and industrial rela- 
tions.” Through his eyes, European elites had 
perceived Western political frameworks inade- 
quate to the oil challenge. The explicit psycho- 
logical pessimism he saw here is implicitly 
woven into the volume reviewed. Also, why he 
thought Andrew Shonfield’s Modern Capitalism 
was a suitable analytic starting point becomes 
clear. Mendershausen clearly was qualified to 
undertake this effort. If there is any weakness, 
it lies only in the lack of clear policy prescrip- 
tions for industrial nations in his “Summary 
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and Conclusions” (Ch. 5). Some good thought 
is needed here, as industrial nations are at a 
crucial point~whether to go ahead with massive 
traditional energy production and distribution 
schemes (especially nuclear) or to move fully 
toward end-use schemes, with their greater 
conservation (and environmental) benefits. 

What Mendershausen has brought us is a 
skillful comparative case analysis of the French 
and German political economies in response to 
the 1973 oil crisis. Additionally, it has been 
placed properly in its systemic context. The 
result is central to scholars studying advanced 
industrial societies generally as well as to those 
examining France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany in particular. Furthermore, it gives 
oblique insights into the conflict resolution of 
two industrial states entering the postindustrial 
era. If such a crisis had been encountered in 
bygone days, it would have surely forced a 
Franco-German alliance to curtail any oil na- 
tion cartel. No colonizer has ever permitted 
ingratious colonies to usurp relationships; only 
coercion has achieved this. 


For those proposing policies today to cope 

with the problems of international energy 
cooperation, whether at the domestic or global 
level, this book is “must” reading. Its cogent, 
coherent format cuts through the haze raised 
by numerous recent advocacy studies. It gives 
policy makers a clearer picture of two industrial 
nations’ policy responses in a time of perceived 
crisis—an experience that can help others, su- 
perpowers included, avoid major energy policy 
pitfalls on the global scene. 


ROBERT A. BLACK, JR. 
Columbia University 


The International Politics of Natural Re- 
sources. By Zuhayr Mikdashi. (Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 1976. Pp. 
214. $12.50.) 


There are two central trends in the world of 
natural resources of the late 1970s. One is the 
virtually universal ability of countries where the 
resources are located—be they highly industri- 
alized (the United States for soybeans) or 
rapidly emerging (Saudi Arabia for oil) or least 
developed (Papua-New Guinea for copper)—to 
dictate the economic and political terms on 
which those resources will be made available to 
others. The second is the readiness of most 
multinational enterprises, wherever their head 
offices may be located, to collaborate actively 
with such host-country actions. 

In The International Politics of Natural 
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Resources, Mikdashi provides a wealth of ma- 
terial which will help both experts and students 
to assess these trends. Indeed, he comes close to 
recognizing the trends themselves. But his 
sympathies for the developing countries, laud- 
able though they are, seem to have deterred 
him (as they have many other writers) from 
pushing the facts to their logical conclusions, 
and thus prevented his writing the definitive 
book on the subject, as might have been 
expected. 

Mikdashi is at his best in describing OPEC, 
on which he has previously written in great 
detail. His compendium of the different types 
of markets which exist (or do not exist) for a 
number of key primary products, and of the 
efforts of producing countries to seize greater 
control over the marketing of their com- 
modities, is extremely useful. His exposure of 
the inconsistencies of the United States, in 
railing against the embargo of OPEC but blithe- 
ly applying its own to farm products, is telling. 
And many of his policy proposals for smooth- 
ing the international flow of natural resources 
are both sound and creative. 

The book is disappointing, however, because 
it fails to provide much analysis of its own data. 
Mikdashi could readily have concluded, for 
example, that the strongest associations of 
producing countries have emerged in industries 
which were already highly concentrated in the 
private sector (oil and bauxite compared with 
iron ore and tin, where there may in fact be 
more oligopsony than oligopoly). His data 
reveal that strong cartels reject producer-con- 
sumer collaboration because they do not need 
it (again, oil and bauxite), while weaker groups 
(e.g., copper and tin) seek help from consumers 
because they do. But Mikdashi fails to pursue 
the comparative analyses which his data help to 
make possible. 

Surprisingly, Mikdashi also fails to come to 
grips with the debate over whether “more 
OPECs” are likely despite his earlier contribu- 
tion to that debate (“Collusion Could Work,” 
Foreign Policy, Spring 1974). He rightly shows 
that OPEC does not derive its strength from 
any political (i.e., anti-Israel) alliance and has 
succeeded despite massive differences among its 
members on a wide range of issues, but he fails 
to note that this bodes well for other producer 


efforts and even denies that OPEC itself is a 


cartel (p. 77). He neatly lays out the variables 
which influence the ability to cartelize (p. 197), 
but fails to apply them to his earlier description 
of the several producers’ efforts. And his 
appraisals of IBA and CIPEC—the groupings of 
bauxite and copper producers—are too negative 
(see, respectively, Bergsten in the July/August 
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1976 Challenge and Mingst in the Spring 1976 
International Organization). 

Part of the problem, inevitably, is that no 
book can hope to keep up with events in an 
issue area as fast-moving as this one. For 
example, Mikdashi is unable to take account of 
the sharp shift in U.S. policy toward inter- 
national commodity agreements, dating from 
May 1975. But some of his errors are more 
pervasive. The basic disputes on raw materials 
issues are between governments of exporting 
and importing countries, not between “‘busi- 
nesses and governments” (p. 138). The growing 
symbiosis is between transnationals and host 
governments, not between the firms and “‘their 
parent governments” (p. 41). Mikdashi appears 
to recognize (p. 204) that widespread emula- 
tion of OPEC would have a regressive effect on 
international income distribution and hurt the 
poorest people in the poorer countries, as does 
OPEC itself, but he still seems to support it. 
Minor mistakes include a failure to recognize 
that all home countries of multinationals defer 
taxing their earnings until repatriated (p. 151), 
and a statement that the United States denied 
most-favored-nation treatment to OPEC coun- 
tries in retaliation for the oil embargo (p. 194). 

The fundamental shortcoming of The Inter- 
national Politics of Natural Resources, however, 
is its apparent tendency to let political sympa- 
thies deflect scholarly judgments. Mikdashi 
recognizes the “dramatic improvement in 
LDCs’ bargaining power” (p. 78). He under- 
stands that developed host countries have ef- 
fectively controlled incoming investors (p. 
148). He acknowledges the well-known Adel- 
man view that the oil companies have become 
agents of OPEC (p. 169). But he still concludes 
that the firms are the dominant actors. The 
reason may be simply that any alternative 
conclusion would undermine the widespread 
sympathy now enjoyed by the developing 
countries on these issues and belie the increas- 
ingly anachronistic image of the multinationals 
as autonomous and omnipotent forces in world 
affairs. 

Mikdashi’s explicit policy thrust is “improv- 
ing the frameworks for the distribution of the 
gain from primary trade in favor of LDCs...” 
(p. 187) and “growth in [LDCs] real export 
earnings” (p. 188), and he wants to “‘redress the 
balance of international economic relations 
which now favor the industrial countries” (p. 
196). Such an approach would obviously be 
even harder to sell if it were widely perceived 
that such redistribution, growth, and redressing 
were already occurring, on a much more 
healthy basis, through the individual and col- 
lective actions of the LDCs (and other produc- 
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ing countries) themselves—frequently aided, not 
hindered, by the multinationals. Therein lies 
the major tension within The International 
Politics of Natural Resources, as well as within 
the international policy debate on these issues 
today. 


C. FRED BERGSTEN 
The Brookings Institution 


Peace Soldiers: The Sociology of a United 
Nations Military Force. By Charles C. Mos- 
kos, Jr. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1976. Pp. 171. $11.00.) 


Pioneered, I suppose, by Morris Janowitz, 
military sociology has caught on and grown 
modestly in the past 20 years so that dozens of 
sociologists and lesser numbers of psychologists 
and political scientists now specialize in trying 
to understand what makes soldiers tick. How 
and why did they become soldiers? What kinds 
of people are they? What are their beliefs and 
attitudes? Their values? What do they think of 
their work, their societies, themselves? How 
and how well do their organizations work? 
What kinds of internal cleavages exist in them? 
How do these armed forces fit into their 
respective societies? 

Writers grappling with these questions focus 
primarily on the soldiers and armies of their 
own countries, though there have been efforts 
to compare the warriors of several nations. 
Now, though, a different, new, and interesting 
subject for such sociological study presents 
itself: the international peacekeepers, soldiers 
contributed by their governments to one or 
several of the dozen or so peacekeeping opera- 
tions mounted since the late 1940s under 
United Nations auspices. These UN peacekeep- 
ing operations—as political and quasi-military 
operations—have been extensively studied and 
written about in case study and comparative 
volumes. 

Moskos, however, has given us the first 
detailed and systematic look at the peacekeep- 
ing soldiers themselves. Having spent a year in 
field research, observing the peacekeeping oper- 
ation, conducting formal interviews with of- 
ficers, and informally socializing with enlisted 
men (but not, alas, formally surveying their 
attitudes), Moskos is able to tell us a good deal 
about the soldiers of UNFICYP—the complex 
United Nations peacekeeping operation estab- 
lished in 1964 on the Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus which is still there, making its valuable 
contributions to promoting peaceful and nor- — 
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malized relations between Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots. 

How well did these soldiers—coming from 
half a dozen middle powers and trained as 
soldiers to use violence against the enemy— 
adapt to UNFICYP’s peculiar constabulary role 
of using minimal force in a situation demanding 
aloof impartiality toward the disputants, none 
of whom is supposed to be seen as an enemy? 
Quite well, in fact, according to Moskos (and 
the disputants, too), mostly because 
UNFICYP’s soldiers increasingly come to ap- 
preciate the peacekeeping value of their con- 
stabulary tactics in field situations. And while 
they might chafe at political limitations and 
“bitch” about pay and conditions, most have 
also apparently been able to see soldierly honor 
and a high level of professionalism as realizable 
even in the constabulary situation, perhaps 
because today’s national soldiers are more of 
the managerial than heroic stripe. 

Did UN service make the soldiers any more 
internationalist in their political views? Quite 
the contrary, Moskos tells us. When asked 
whether serving with UNFICYP had “changed 
any of your ideas about the need for a stronger 
United Nations or perhaps even a form of world 
government,” most said they either had not 
changed or had, if anything, become less 
internationalistic. 

Perhaps paradoxically, the UNFICYP sol- 
dier’s skepticism about international and supra- 
national approaches to regional or global order 
grew hand-in-hand with his ability to adopt and 
appreciate constabulary tactics in those special 
circumstances calling for them. To some this 
paradox will be disturbing; but to this reviewer 
it seems encouraging evidence of a capacity for 
thoughtfulness, flexibility, and wisdom among 
the world’s warriors. 


JAMES A. STEGENGA 
Purdue University 


National Politics and International Technology: 
Nuclear Reactor Development in Western 
Europe. By Henry R. Nau. (Baltimore, Md.: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974. 
Pp. xvi + 287. $12.50.) 


Several distinguished studies have demon- 
strated that, contrary to many scholarly and 
diplomatic expectations, the development of 
peaceful uses of the atom has not been ripe for 
international collaboration. Instead of relatively 
technical, cooperative, apolitical decision-mak- 
ing, nuclear power programs have been marked 
by strongly competitive, politicized, and na- 
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tionalistic behavior. Thus, the resilience of the 
nation-state and the persistent importance of 
national self-interest in important economic 
and technological matters have been under- 
scored. 

Henry Nav’s book on the growth of nuclear 
power programs in Western Europe is the most 
recent and complete -chapter of this lineage of 
theoretical argument and empirical research on 
nationalism’s persistence. It contributes to the 
empirical record, and it lucidly extends the 
argument about the respective roles of political 
and technological factors in international rela- 
tions. 

Five case studies of nuclear reactor develop- 
ment in Western Europe constitute the empiri- 
cal record. Each program involved a different 
technology and a different organizing strategy 
for reactor development. Each one failed or 
disappointed greatly. None achieved the crea- 
tion of an integrated, self-sufficient European 
nuclear power industry, nor did any of the five 
notably strengthen Atlantic or West European 
political solidarity. The accounts of the decline 
of EURATOM, the slender progress of DRA- 
GON, the muddle of the heavy water reactor 
projects, the bitter fights over European versus 
American reactor designs for current power 
plants, and the uneasy diplomacy over the fast 
breeder reactors are indispensable to scholarly 
specialists. They are tightly introduced by 
chapters on previous technology development 
disputes in the Western alliance, and on the 
idiosyncratic political and economic determi- 
nants of national nuclear programs. These 
accounts establish a new standard for the study 
of atomic collaboration, although further re- 
search may produce corrections (e.g., revision 
of the relationship ascribed to utilities and their 
suppliers) and additions (e.g., emphasis on the 
effects of competition between natural gas and 
electric utilities). 

However, the theorizing based on the studies 
is likely to prove more controversial. Nau 
concludes that, first, there is no technological 
imperative dictating either international coop- 
eration or apolitical decision making; and, 
second, political factors are the most crucial 
determinants of international cooperation. As a 
simple refutation of functionalist or crude 
neo-functionalist hypotheses, the argument is 
persuasive. As a more general explanation of 
the political determinants of international col- 
laboration, the argument poses difficulties. 

Nau believes nuclear power development 
illustrates the perennial conflict between ‘‘dom- 
inant”? and “weak” countries. Dominant states 
press their technological advantages and more 
general foreign policy interests by promoting 
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ambitious schemes for international coopera- 
tion. They offer sidepayments to weak coun- 
tries in return for loyalty to the dominant’s 
technology and goals. Weak states resist per- 
petual dependence, accept limited international- 
pacts geared to specific functional goals, and 
flexibly choose partners to gain the most help 
at the lowest cost. In nuclear technology the 
United States has always been a dominant 
power. Britain and France have sometimes been 
dominant, while West Germany, once weak, is 
now strong but reluctant to pursue dominance. 
Regardless of specific role occupants, role 
conflict implies failure to cooperate for all but 
nascent or declining technologies. The few vital 
exceptions are usually administratively shackled 
by political bickering. These dynamics largely 
explain the failure of nuclear power projects in 
West Europe. 

Nau’s thesis suffers from overly broad cate- 
gorizations of politics and technology and from 
difficulties posed by equating the “dominance” 
of America, France and Britain for the purpose 
of theorizing. More crucially, while Nau self- 
consciously focuses on high-level politics, he 
never fully confronts a competing hypothesis 
suggested by economic, technological and 
bureaucratic factors revealed in the case studies. 
This alternative explanation lies in the growth 
of political, bureaucratic and economic com- 
mitments quite apart from consideration of 
technical and economic merits. Despite its 
nurture in a hot-house of optimistic govern- 
ment policy and subsidy, nuclear power has not 
prospered. In short, the disappointing perfor- 
mance of nuclear power, nationally and inter- 
nationally, demonstrates that zeal alone cannot 
overcome serious economic and technical de- 
ficiencies. Thus, international cooperative set- 
backs were an early manifestation of domestic 
failures. If the economics and technology had 
been sounder, international cooperation might 
have fared better. 

No definitive case can be made for the 
alternative explanation, and Nau is admirably 
thoughtful in stating the limits of his own 
hypothesis. But further theoretical progress 
depends upon integrating technological, eco- 
nomic and political factors in an even-handed 
manner. Nau’s provocative book provides much 
of the necessary evidence and valuable insights 
into the theoretical possibilities. 


PETER F. COWHEY 
University of California, San Diego 
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Race to Pearl Harbor: The Failure of the 
Second London Naval Conference and the 
Onset of World War Il. By Stephen E. Pelz. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1974. Pp. 268. $17.50.) 


Anyone who has studied the history of 
twentieth-century Japan knows how large a role 
the imperial army played in the 1930s in the 
approach of war in the Pacific. However, the 
responsibility of the Japanese navy, which has 
generally been portrayed as a moderating influ- 
ence, has received much less attention—at least 
in the United States. Race to Pearl Harbor helps 
to correct this deficiency in the literature. It is 
an important study not only for this reason but 
also because of the author’s wide-ranging use of 


_ Japanese, American, and British sources. Pelz 


deais in interlocking sections with the naval 
disarmament question as it was seen by the civil 
and military authorities in Tokyo, Washington, 
and London. In tight, lucid prose he portrays 
the personalities of the decision makers in each 
capital and the political, economic, and stra- 
tegic pressures that shaped their responses to 
the problems confronting them. Pelz provides 
detailed enough historical background to bring 
the reasons for the failure of the Second 
London Naval Conference into sharp focus. 

In Washington in the early 1920s the repre- 
sentatives of the leading naval powers had 
attempted to devise a system that would 
provide security for each of the participants in 
a naval disarmament treaty which was part of a 
larger settlement of Far Eastern issues. The 
failure of the signatories to deal adequately 
with the naval disarmament problem brought 
the same powers to London in 1930 when new 
arrangements were made. Theoretically, the 
Americans, the British, and the Japanese thus 
purged themselves of the need to compete, but 
in actuality the virus proved to be only dor- 
mant. Disarmament was popular with most of 
the public and with some of the politicians in 
all three countries, but naval officers were 
unhappy with the compromises that had been 
made. The seizure of Manchuria by the Kwan- 
tung army in 193] marked the beginning of a 
decade during which a “hard line”? group of 
Japanese admirals worked assiduously to build 
a fleet that would permit their nation to 
expand into China and Southeast Asia. The 
proponents of this policy were prepared to 
pursue this goal even if it ultimately meant war 
with the United States and Britain. Japanese 
army and navy leaders, working sometimes at 
cross purposes but at other times in concert, 
were more than a match for a succession of 
premiers and foreign ministers who held office 
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in the 1930s. In Washington and London, a 
determination to reject the Japanese blueprint 
for a New Order in East Asia slowly gathered 
strength. However, because of domestic poli- 
tical and economic restraints Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was unable to respond in good season 
to the Japanese naval threat. In London, Neville 
Chamberlain repeatedly cited the shaky eco- 
nomic situation as the reason why a British 
naval building program had to be either post- 
poned or trimmed to levels inadequate to 
guarantee the defense of the British Empire. In 
contrast, as early as the end of 1940, the 
Japanese navy was committed in principle to 
advancing into the western Pacific at some 
opportune moment during the fall of 1941, and 
was already mobilizing for war. Japanese naval 
leaders knew that they would have to act 
before the belated American building program 
produced an opponent capable of denying them 
the chance to pursue the ambitions they shared 
with their army colleagues. 

Pelz concludes that the treaty structure of 
the 1920s and early 1930s went to pieces not 
because it threatened Japan or was discrimina- 
tory but because American and British leaders 
assumed that the Japanese were satisfied with 
their position in the world. However, the 
reaction of the Western democracies to 
Japanese initiatives in Asia produced a wide- 
spread feeling in Japan that peaceful economic 
advances were no longer an available option. 
The United States’ and Britain’s failure to 
maintain the military strength needed to sup- 
port their political and strategic decisions en- 
couraged Japan’s military and naval authorities 
to draw over-optimistic conclusions about their 
ability to create a New Order in Greater East 
Asia by force. Race to Pearl Harbor is essential 
to understanding the naval aspects of the 
approach of war in the Pacific. 


R. J. C. BUTOW 
University of Washington 


Human Behavior and World Politics: An Intro- 
duction to International Relations. By Ralph 
Pettman. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1975. Pp. viii + 343. $12.95, cloth; $6.95, 
paper.) 

Ralph Pettman, a Research Fellow at the 
Australian National University, has written an 
unusual book based on two beliefs he holds 
regarding the study of international relations. 
First, he is distressed by the theoretical inco- 
herence that marks research on world politics, a 
view that is probably shared by nearly everyone 
else who has ever been close to the field. 
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Second, he is convinced that this painful lack of 
coherence can best be remedied by addressing 
the whole of human behavior rather than by 
confronting international/transnational rela- 
tions apart from other domains. Now, while the 
goal of a general theory of human behavior is 
also widely embraced, relatively few political 
scientists devote their energies to its direct 
pursuit because, in all probability, they do not 
share Pettman’s view that a holistic approach is 
the most promising. Thus, the novel character 
of this book stems from the author’s com- 
mitment to the virtues of grand theorizing. 

From this commitment emerge two purposes 
for the book. First, Pettman hopes to show 
what constitutes the broader intellectual do- 
main of potential, even if also peripheral, 
importance to the “core issues” of international 
relations. Second, he seeks to indicate links 
between periphery and core. In his words, the 
book 


attempts to organise a wide variety of ideas that 
these might be brought to bear in a compara- 
tively novel way upon the study of global 
affairs ... and makes a sustained attempt to 
break down the barriers that continue to 
prevent the inter-disciplinary understanding of 
politics at the most comprehensive of levels 


Given these two ambitions, it may come as no 
surprise that the book is only partially success- 
ful. 

The text is organized into three parts. In the 
first four chapters, Pettman considers the con- 
text in which international relations is studied. 
He begins with an overview of the academic 
heritage of science, with attention to science as 
substance, method, and aim. Discussion quickly 
turns to the merits and problems of be- 
haviorism, followed, in turn, by a chapter on 
method and “theory” amply illustrated by the 
widely-known literature on elite decision mak- 
ing and the politics of linkages between domes- 
tic and foreign policy. Thereafter come ex- 
tended reminders that human behavior is 
unique in evolutionary terms, that mankind’s 
temporal and spatial existence is patterned, and 
that human necessity, self-awareness, and free- 
dom may bear on the visible signals of inter- 
personal (and thus international) relations. 

The second section turns from the 
existential context of science and politics to 
illustrations of the contributions to world 
politics scholarship offered by peripheral disci- 
plines. The finite ecological limits to behavior 
are first to be identified. ““Biopolitics’”’ occupy 
the following pages, first with attention to 
studies of the human brain and then with 
regard to the behavior of other animals. 
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*Psychopolitics” completes the tour around the 
perimeter of international relations. It is likely 
that most readers will already be acquainted 
with at least some share of this field since 
images, personality traits, and public opinion 
are already rather well ensconced in what most 
regard as conventional world politics studies. 

It may surprise the reader that, somewhere 
between the periphery and the core of inter- 
national relations, Pettman fails to consider the 
potential of simulations and game theory. 
Moreover, he rules them out for the most 
curious of reasons—their findings “explain little 
about world politics” (p. 225, note 62; p. 240). 
This seems a bit illogical; the same is at least 
equally true of biopolitics, cybernetics, and the 
other “peripheral” fields that are reviewed at 
some length. The more serious consequence of 
such omissions, however, is that experiments 
with crisis decision making, chicken, and 
prisoners dilemma games illustrate specific 
efforts to bridge the gap between the periphery 
of psychopolitics and the core of international 
relations study. Surely these investigations 
would serve the author’s second mission, that 
of transcending conventional distinctions 
among academic disciplines. 

The book concludes with two chapters that 
attempt to indicate the relevance of peripheral 
topics to the core issues of international con- 
flict and integration. It is in these pages, then, 
that the missing links come to frustrate the 
author’s second objective. Because (a) he can- 
not forge the necessary links himself, and (b) he 
does not attempt to capitalize on some of the 
few that may already exist, the “inter-disci- 
plinary understanding of politics” he seeks 
must continue to rest on analogies and other 
heuristically suggestive constructs; the barriers 
remain. 

Nevertheless, in fairness it should be added 
that this book does offer the reader succinct 
summaries and critiques of several types of 
behavioral and analytic research in international 
relations. More importantly, it contributes a 
useful digest of a wide sampling of disciplines 
and leaves one mindful of general perspectives 
on human behavior. Having thereby fulfilled its 
first objective, this volume provides in one 
place a compendium of literature that is other- 
wise widely scattered. Consequently, it may be 
of use in advanced undergraduate and graduate 
courses. 


NEIL R. RICHARDSON 
University of Texas, Austin 
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Understanding Conflict and War, Volume If: 
The Dynamic Psychological Field. By Ru- 
dolph J. Rummel. (New York: Halsted Press, 
1975. Pp. 342. Price not listed.) 


This is Rummel’s attempt to lay the meta- 
physical bases for a “‘unified speculative, theo- 
retical-empirical analysis of violence and war” 
(p. 5). Those who see the title and expect a 
discussion of the causes of war, and those who 
notice the author’s name and therefore expect 
to find extensive analyses of empirical data, will 
be disappointed. Every time the subject of war 
comes up, it is discussed only briefly. Further- 
more, no original empirical analyses are pre- 
sented. 

These are not disparaging remarks. They are 
meant only to forewarn the potential reader of 
this volume. Hopefully, the less surprised reader 
will be less likely to put the book down after 
the first prolix page. For the book deserves to 
be read. It deals with fundamental questions 
concerning the nature of reality and mankind 
which Rummel feels have been neglected by 
modern social scientists. 

In order to deal with these fundamental 
questions, Rummel develops a world view, 
utilizing field theory, which he calls “inten- 
tional humanism.” This view asserts that human 
behavior is a function of dispositions weighted 
by human beings’ expectations and personality 
weighted by the situation they perceive. What 
they perceive is not what is actually “out 
there”; rather the process of perception is a 
dynamic conflict between the attempts of an 
outer world to impose actually on them, and 
their efforts to transform this actuality into a 
self-centered perspective. Finally, human beings 
do have a free will, and the preeminent goal 
toward which this will directs behavior is 
self-actualization. 

If readers feel they fully understand the 
previous paragraph, perhaps they are not paying 
attention. Obviously, this book covers too 
many profound philosophical issues to be dealt 
with in a brief review. Therefore, let us discuss 
only two of the several controversies that will 
swirl around this book. 

First, do human beings have free will? 
Rummel insists that modern social science is 
based on a deterministic philosophy. His alter- 
native is basically Kantian. On the level of 
phenomena, human behavior is determined. But 
on the level of “‘things-in-themselves,” human 
beings have a free will. This is crucial, because if 
human behavior is determined, war is also 
determined, and unavoidable. But, according to 
Rummel, since mankind has a free will (or at 
least it does not contradict reason to believe 
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so), it is possible to eliminate war. 

It seems to this reviewer that even if 
Rummel’s modified Kantian argument is ac- 
cepted, it does not clearly provide an escape 
from the dilemma which concerns the author. 
Human beings may have free will on the level of 
““things-in-themselves,”’ but surely we have to 
deal with war as a phenomenon. By definition, 
we can not perceive, or deal with, war as a 
“thing-in-itself.” 

Must we argue, then, that human beings are 
also free on the level of phenomena? It is 
interesting to recall that behaviorists such as 
Skinner claim that human beings cannot solve 
their most serious social problems unless they 
give up their rigid adherence to the “free will”? 
idea. Rummel, obviously, believes that he must 
have a free will to solve those problems. The 
logic of both arguments is quite clear. If 
humanity is truly free, then it is essentially 
unpredictable, and we will never be able to 
understand or control human behavior, or war. 
If human beings are truly determined, then 
they are victims of external causes, and war is 
unavoidable. 

Both arguments make sense as far as they go, 
but it seems to this reviewer that Skinner, 
Rummel and any other social scientist who 
wants to produce beneficial research must 
ultimately argue that human behavior is deter- 
mined enough to be predictable (and therefore 
understandable and controllable), but suffi- 
ciently free (or undetermined) to allow intelli- 
gent intervention in the course of human 
events. Rummel may well have drawn a non- 
existent distinction between his position on 
free will versus determinism, and the position 
of most other social scientists. The author’s 
adherence to the Kantian argument is distinc- 
tive, but is not clearly helpful. Stripped of its 
Kantianism, Rummel’s position is that human 
behavior is partly determined, and partly free, a 
position which I believe is prevalent in modern 
social science. 

In contrast, Rummel’s preference for teleo- 
logical explanations of human behavior which 
emphasize such “‘internal states” as subjective 
perspectives, expectations, and dispositions 
probably does set him apart from most contem- 
porary social scientists. This particular aspect of 
intentional humanism may have unfortunate 
consequences. Because these perspectives, ex- 
pectations, and dispositions are basically in- 
visible, they are difficult to deal with scien- 
tifically. (I am not borrowing the Skinnerian 
argument here. Skinner seems unaware of two 
crucial considerations: (1) Not all concepts in a 
theory need be operational. It is only necessary 
that the theory eventually produce empirically 
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testable statements. (2) “Invisible internal 
states” do leave physical traces, if it is possible 
to administer psychological tests to the persons 
we are studying. But this seems especially 
unlikely in the discipline of international rela- 
tions.) Still, if such factors are crucial, we 
should make the effort. However, would it not 
be more fruitful to begin with the basic 
theoretical assumption that similar people (sim- 
ilar in terms of visible background characteris- 
tics) under similar circumstances will behave in 
a similar fashion? That assumption would imply 
that, given measurable similarities in people and 
their circumstances, the perspectives, expecta- 
tions, and dispositions of those people will also 
be similar. This being the case, behavioral 
outcomes would be predictable given only 
direct knowledge of the similarities in the 
people and circumstances, and we could safely 
ignore invisible internal states. (At least in our 
empirical analysis. They could still be included 
in a theory.) 

I suspect that Rummel’s reply to this argu- 
ment would be that he does not ignore visible 
environmental factors, and that social science 
which has de-emphasized subjective perspec- 
tives, expectations, and dispositions has not 
been spectacularly successful. He would be 
right on both counts, but I nevertheless feel 
that he overemphasizes subjective factors, and I 
still have doubts about his proposed solution to 
the problems which face social science. (Con- 
veniently, space does not permit discussion of 
my proposed solutions to those problems.) In 
any case, criticism or praise of this initial 
volume is somewhat premature. The ultimate 
value of this book will be determined to an 
important extent by the volumes to come. The 
first volume certainly reveals a cultivated, intel- 
ligent, and probing mind at work. The succeed- 
ing volumes should allow us to decide whether 
Understanding Conflict and War is praiseworthy 
as well as very ambitious, or merely preten- 
tious. 

JAMES LEE RAY 
University of New Mexico 


Le pétrole a |’heure arabe. By Nicolas Sarkis. 
Introduced by Eric Laurent. (Paris: Editions 
Stock, 1975. Pp. 320. Price not listed.) 


Nicolas Sarkis (Sorbonne Economics doc- 
torate), the well-known consultant for the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), seeks to provide the Arab view of 
petroleum principally in the context of the 
major oil producers and the Western and 
Japanese industrial consumers. In a well articu- 
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lated, wide-ranging question and answer format 
carefully buttressed by useful data, Sarkis 
examines the future availability and usage of 
world oil, that fast-depleting, most important 
energy commodity. 

Oil has been the means, he asserts, to 
industrial world development. It must also be 
the means to development of the Third World, 
of which OPEC members form a part, before it 
is substantially exhausted. Cooperation is 
needed between producer and consumer, but 
even more necessary is an understanding of the 
Arab position. For instance, too often West- 
erners criticize ‘‘Arab” price hikes which are in 
fact OPEC decisions. It bears repeating that 
Indonesia, Iran, Nigeria and Venezuela are 
development-oriented, revenue-hungry OPEC 
members, clearly non-Arab, who favor high 
prices in contrast to Saudi Arabia, the most 
important Arab producer and leading world 
exporter. 

The October 1973 Arab-Israeli conflict initi- 
ated a politically-inspired Arab boycott. But it 
was the ensuing fourfold OPEC price hikes that 
brought oil prices in line with other post World 
War II commodity price rises. Much has been 
made of the newly rich Arabs. In fact the oil 
revenues as a percentage of industrial world 
GNP are modest: the bulk of the wealth 
remains with the industrial world. For example, 
the estimated $60 billion in 1975 Arab oil 
revenues approximates the budgetary expendi- 
tures of France alone and but 4.3 percent of 
U.S. national income for that year. Most 
independent observers would agree with Sarkis 
that the oil price hikes, while disagreeably 
abrupt, were not the major cause of inflation 
which was already a problem for the key oil 
importers. And they might admit that Western 
nations and Japan, while they had to pay more 
for oil, also managed to export inflation 
through high priced finished products and 
foodstuffs. Oil income grudgingly provided by 
the users is essential for development of Arab 

and other Third World countries. 

i Arab inability to absorb oil revenues—the 
much touted ‘‘surplus’—attests to the lack of 
modern infrastructure, not, affirms Sarkis, to 
the lack of needed development. Arab goals are 
to “transform their oil and their oil revenues 
into factories, dams, agricultural enterprises, 
into schools.... It is all the more urgent as 
petroleum is a non-renewable wealth” (p. 35). 
It is a question of goal achievement in three 
decades. 

At a time when Arab natural resources 
provide the means to development, Sarkis is 
concerned that the foreign companies have 
been flaring wastefully most of the gas asso- 
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ciated with oil for years in the Arab countries— 
some 110 billion cubic meters in 1973 worth 
$6 billion. In this reviewer’s opinion, such 
practices were valid enough in terms of eco- 
nomics if not long-term energy needs and were 
found even in the United States. In brief, the 
companies may be charted with shortsighted- 
ness but not with perfidy. 

The 1973 Arab-Israeli war highlighted, but 
did not cause, the energy crisis. Two American 
physicists, Lawrence Rocks and Richard P. 
Runyon, would corroborate the argument that 
power shortages have been looming for years 
but became recognizable at the beginning of the 
1970s (The Energy Crisis, 1972). America has 
been a net importer of oil, its chief energy 
source, for almost 30 years. 

The oil embargo was not a new idea, Sarkis 
goes on. There are ample Western precedents 
for the use of embargo as an instrument of 
foreign policy. While this reviewer understands 
Arab anger at Israeli occupation and (now 
diminished) oil company privileges, he must 
disagree that the use of oil as a political weapon 
was indicative of a higher morality than, say, 
the U.S. “quarantine” in the Cuban Missile 
Crisis. In a world of sovereign nations, the 
pursuit of security and freedom from exo- 
genous control are all “moral” goals, even if the 
attempts to achieve them result in violations of 
international law. 

The War sensitized the industrial West and 
Japan to their dependence on Middle Eastern 
and—increasingly—Arab oil. Previous efforts to 
assert producer country sovereignty such as the 
1951 Iranian nationalization were aborted. Sar- 
kis states that the major oil companies, most of 
them American, continued to subsidize Western 
and Japanese industrial growth with cheap oil. 
Sarkis is right to assert that the Western charge 
that present prices are unjustifiably high be- 
cause Arab production costs are low fails to 
recognize that low production costs do not take 
into account the concommitant depletion of 
resource capital. If the total cost of this 
diminishing asset is taken into account the 
picture is very different. 

Ironically, America has a stake in high prices 
as they make viable our costly development of 
dwindling oil reserves and alternative energy 
sources, High prices give the U.S., which is still 
relatively energy-rich, an advantage over rela- 
tively energy-poor Western Europe and energy- 
resource poor Japan, its commercial rivals. 

Higher prices did not appear until the OPEC 
nations began to assert control over their own 
resources and dramatically increased their share 
of the take. But Sarkis warns that “‘this increase 
in absolute value of revenue per barrel masks in 
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reality a strong diminution of real purchasing 
power in the receipts of the exporting coun- 
tries” (p. 79). Successive devaluations of the 
dollar and the pound sterling have eroded the 
monetary gains of the OPEC members. Mone- 
tary stability is desperately needed. The much- 
feared massive transfer of wealth to the Arab 
world has not materialized. Much of it has 
made its way back to the West. The Arabs will 
develop greater absorptive capacity in time, 
however. 

In all, this highly-respected, admittedly par- 
tisan petroleum economist provides an articu- 
late, well-reasoned presentation of the Arab oil 
producer’s position which is not fully under- 
stood in the West. He favors cooperation 
between producer and consumer with aid for 
the resource-poor lesser-developed countries. 
This idea strikes a rational note as energy and 
food self-sufficiency may prove to be even 
more elusive goals in the international system 
than weapon-derived security. His demand for 
relations on the basis of full equality between 
producer and consumer has met with more 
response in France than the United States, but 
this may change. As is well known, American 
consumption of imported, increasingly Arab, 
oil has increased. The transition to a non-oil 
and non-gas economy requires Arab coopera- 
tion which, it should be recognized, has been 
largely forthcoming. 

Continued cooperation requires stability. 
There are many “rights” in the Middle East: 
Arab recovery of occupied territory, a Palestin- 
ian home, and Israeli security. Will the West’s 
need for oil and the Arab’s need for industrial 
goods, food and technology pave the way for 
an equitable settlement? Resumption of hostil- 
ity is costly to all sides. It is difficult to 
imagine, says Sarkis, oil not being used again as 
a political weapon in the event that hostilities 
are resumed. In such an eventuality, says this 
Syrian-born Christian with some spirit, ‘‘The 
Arab governments have not only the right but 
also the duty to use their oil as a ‘political 
weapon’ ” (p. 56). 

Since this book was written, Russia has 
passed the United States as the world’s largest 
oil producer. But America remains vulnerable as 
the world’s largest consumer. Perhaps by the 
end of the century the People’s Republic of 
China will lead the world in oil production. At 
this point, however, as American production 
declines and imports increase with our scant 
regard for conservation and more efficient 
energy utilization, it might well be the Arab’s 
“hour.” 

JOHN G. MERRIAM 


Bowling Green State University 
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The Anschluss Question in the Weimar Era: A 
Study of Nationalism in Germany and 
Austria, 1918—32. By Stanley Suval. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1974. Pp. 240. $12.50.) 


It is one of the major ironies on the 
international political scene of Europe between 
the wars that the Anschluss, firmly denied by 
France and her allies to Weimar Germany and 
its Austrian sister republic, finally came about 
in the form of Nazi annexation of helpless 
Austria with the Allies looking on, or rather 
looking away. This fact above all has prompted 
historians to investigate the earlier phases of the 
Anschluss question. Stanley Suval’s book is one 
of a number on the subject which have recently 
appeared. The author, approaching the Ansch- 
luss movement as a “model for the study of 
nationalism” emphasizes its “pluralistic” na- 
ture. Below the surface of patriotic purpose 
which agitated the Austrians in particular after 
the deluge of 1918, there were distinct strains 
within the Anschluss movement: democratic 
and antidemocratic, middle class and socialist, 
federalist and centralist. Even in unison these 
could not surmount the tight prohibitions set 
by Versailles and St. Germain (1919) and 
Geneva (1922). The conclusion, then, that 
“frustration summarizes the Anschluss move- 
ment as no other word can” is a truism. A more 
challenging task would have been to trace the 
change of climate after 1933 from “frustra- 
tion” to aggression. 

Even within the limits set by the author the 
book is wholly inadequate. The research is 
incomplete and sloppy, and the volume con- 
tains innumerable mistakes and misspellings. 
The boxes and microfilms from the Vienna 
Haus-Hof-und Staatsarchiv and the Washington 
National Archives are haphazardly selected and 
many important ones are missing; furthermore, 
the vital Political Archive of the German 
Auswartiges Amt was not consulted at all. 

As for substance, the author might have 
taken his clue from a statement on the Ansch- 
luss generally attributed to the Austrian Chan- 
cellor Seipel: “Always talk about it and never 
think of it.” This comment reflects the du- 
plicity which characterized almost every states- 
man and politician when it came to the 
question of German-Austrian union. Without 
this key Suval is unable fully to understand the 
motives of the major figures involved. 

The historical personality of Seipel is thor- 
oughly misconstrued. To begin with, he was not 
“the only priest in the twentieth century” (p. 
xx) who was prime minister (what about Tiso 
of Slovakia?). But more grave yet is a flat 
misquotation from Seipel’s printed diaries 
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which sets the author off on the wrong course. 
In August 1928, one year after the catastrophic 
Viennese events of July 15, 1927, as Seipel saw 
his political work crumble, he wrote in his 
diary: “My task after the first ten years of 
political life: counterreformation....” How- 
ever, Suval transcribes this entry to read: “My 
task in my first ten years of political life was to 
maintain a counterreformation”’ (p. xx). No 
wonder therefore that Seipel should appear to 
him “intense and humorless.” Much to the 
contrary, Seipel’s venture into the world of 
politics represented a gamble on his part to 
reconcile the prerogatives of the Church with 
the reality of the secular state and also the 
tradition of empire with the reality of the small 
Austrian state. He enjoyed the game of politics, 
and the deviousness with which he often 
proceeded was his way of humoring a world 
that did not face up to his challenges. 

For this reason, nothing that Seipel did was 
ever simple and direct. His stopover in Berlin in 
August 1922 in the course of his “great trip” to 
Prague, Berlin, and Verona was not devoted, as 
Suval asserts (p. 204) to proffering the plan for 
an Austro-German customs union; more than 
anything it was designed to stir up the powers 
about the condition of Austria. Neither can it 
be said that Seipel “‘privately supported” (p. 
224) the proposed Customs Union with Ger- 
many in 1931; on the contrary, “toward the 
outside world” Seipel advocated a strong and 
united front, but he confided to his party 
friends that ‘“‘the criticism should be reserved 
for later’’—that is, in case the game was lost. 
Finally, Seipel was not forced out of office (p. 
146) in April 1929; as in April 1924 when he 
first resigned, he himself chose the time for his 
resignation and it came like “lightning ... out 
of blue sky” (Neue Freie Presse, April 4, 1929, 
morning ed.). 

For the rest, I might set straight some of the 
blatant factual mistakes in the book: Adenauer 
was Lord Mayor (not Mayor; p. 37) of Cologne; 
Sir Robert Vansittart (not Vansitart; p. 154) 
was Permanent Under-Secretary of State (not 
Secretary of State); Oswald (not Otto; p. 197) 
Redlich; Ernst K. Winter became Vice-mayor of 
Vienna under Dollfuss (not Mayor of Vienna 
under Schuschnigg; p. 199). 

On such foundations, what scholarly results 
can be expected? The book moreover is poorly 
written and inconclusive. Might one not explain 
the irony mentioned at the beginning of this 
review by the fact that when the Anschluss was 
consummated in 1938, France had given pride 
of place in the European power structure to 
Great Britain, and that the latter in earlier years 
had always taken a more lenient position than 
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the French on the proposition of a German- 
Austrian union? 


KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 
Smith College 


Snow Job: Canada, the United States and 
Vietnam (1954 to 1973). By Charles Taylor. 
(Toronto: Anansi Publishers, 1974. Pp. ix + 
209. $8.50, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


At the end of this book, the author and 
journalist Charles Taylor deplores the tendency 
of Canadians to sermonize; unfortunately, his 
own book might be taken as an example of this 
fault. 

This book passes judgment throughout on 
the behavior toward Vietnam on the past of 
Canadian prime ministers, secretaries of state 
for external affairs, diplomats, and military 
observers. Repeatedly, he dwells on how badly 
they behaved and how well they would have 
behaved if they had followed the right ways, 
i.e., the way defined by Charles Taylor, some 
two to twenty years after the events took place. 

Charles Taylor’s thesis is that Canada was an 
“accomplice” of the United States in Vietnam 
from 1954 to 1972. This complicity took, 
according to Taylor, several forms: Canada 
approved the bombing of North Vietnam; the 
Canadian personnel of the International Con- 
trol Commission (ICC) established by the 
Geneva Conference of 1954 were used by the 
United States as messengers to threaten North 
Vietnam and to collect military information; 
Canada sold arms to the United States which 
were partly used in Vietnam; Canada became a 
member of the International Commission of 
Control and Supervision (ICCS) set up at the 
Paris Conference in 1972 only to facilitate the 
U.S. retreat from Vietnam. According to Tay- 
lor, Canada should have withdrawn from the 
ICC in 1962 when it was evident that both 
parties had violated the Geneva agreement and 
never should have accepted membership in the 
ICCS. 

The so-called approval of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, which constitutes the ‘‘scan- 
dalous revelation” of the book and which seems 
to have motivated its publication, is based on 
nothing more than a conversation between 
Lester B. Pearson and Lyndon Johnson. This 
conversation apparently took place in a New 
York hotel on 28 May 1964. 

Unfortunately, the only record we have of 
this conversation comes from a cable to Ameri- 
can Ambassador Lodge in Saigon, signed by 
acting Secretary of State George Ball, and 
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published in the Pentagon Papers in 1973. Mr. 
Ball based the cable on a report about this 
meeting written by McGeorge Bundy. In other 
words, it is based on an interpretation by a 
witness of what Pearson actually said, subse- 
quently incorporated into the minutes of the 
meeting. 

When this cable was published, Pearson was 
dead. In his personal papers there is nothing 
about this meeting. Such an attitude, if it was 
in fact adopted by Pearson, would have been in 
complete contradiction with all his other ac- 
tions and pronouncements with respect to the 
American air strikes in Vietnam. Taylor himself 
describes how, shortly after Pearson’s govern- 
ment came to power in 1963, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs Paul Martin conveyed 
to Dean Rusk and Robert McNamara Canada’s 
doubts about American policy in Vietnam, and 
argued in favor of a negotiated settlement. But 
the main piece of evidence regarding Pearson’s 
real attitude is his famous Temple University 
speech of April 1965 when, without giving 
prior notice to President Johnson, Pearson 
urged the United States to initiate a pause in 
the bombing of North Vietnam. Taylor writes 
that when Pearson went to lunch with Johnson 
in Camp David the following day, he was 
subjected “‘to an arm-swinging, lapel-grabbing 
diatribe that stopped just short of physical 
violence” (p. 38). This hardly supports Taylor’s 
theory that Pearson at one time expressed 
approval of the bombing, which could only 
have taken place under the most unusual of 
circumstances, if at all. 

Concerning the collection of military infor- 
mation on North Vietnam for the United States 
by Canadian representatives on the ICC, Taylor 
is able to cite only one case, that of a brigadier 
whose information was subsequently disavowed 
by Canada in 1958—59, and an American 
officer’s allegation that he saw information 
which had been supplied by a Canadian. The 
repeated use of the word “‘complicity” is hardly 
justified by the number of facts presented to 
demonstrate it. 

Regarding the role of the “messenger” (p. 
63), Taylor is simply ridiculous; he appears to 
miscalculate completely the legitimate role of 
the diplomat Seaborn, who played the role of 
“dispassionate intermediary.” (Lyndon John- 
son’s Memoirs cited by Taylor, p. 63). Taylor 
considers that “the Canadian government con- 
tinued to acquiesce in U.S. policy by allowing 
Seaborn to continue in his role as inter- 
mediary” (p. 83). But Seaborn’s missions—like 
those of Ronning, later, and those by people of 
other nationalities—were welcomed by North 
Vietnam as constructive efforts to stop this 
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disastrous conflict. The only reason we can see 
for Taylor’s objection to Canadian diplomatic 
actions is Pearson’s supposed acceptance of 
bombing, referred to above. 

Canada became a member of both the ICC 
and the ICCS, not because of America’s sole 
and unique insistence, but at the request of 
Peking, Hanoi, and Washington. Taylor himself 
tells us that Chou-en-Lai proposed Canada at 
the Geneva Conference in 1954. In 1973 both 
Hanoi and Peking were in favor of the Canadian 
presence on the ICCS. It seems strange that 
India, which is the model of behavior for 
Taylor on the ICC, was unanimously rejected as 
a member of the 1973 ICCS. Aware of the 
difficulties of operating without clear authority 
to report on the violations of the 1954 agree- 
ment, Canada nevertheless, on the insistence 
of Hanoi, Peking, and Washington, agreed to 
become a temporary member of the ICCS 
during the essential time at the end of the 
fighting, during the exchange of prisoners and 
the retreat of American troops. It subsequently 
withdrew from the ICCS for exactly the reasons 
which Taylor considers should have motivated a 
Canadian withdrawal from the ICC. The dif- 
ference is that Canada committed itself without 
reserve in 1954 and, having learned from 
experience, only for a limited period in 1973. 

It is a pity that Taylor is so much less 
attentive to the really serious weakness of 
Canadian policy in the Vietnam war: the 
question of arms sales. Canada sells some $300 
million worth of arms and ammunition per year 
to the United States under the Defense Produc- 
tion Sharing Agreement of 1959. During the 
Vietnam war, an unknown portion of these 
armaments were used in Vietnam. It is clear 
that selling arms and playing truce keeper and 
mediator are in keen contradiction. The Cana- 
dian government’s defense was that terminating 
the Production Sharing Agreement would have 
been interpreted as withdrawal from NORAD 
and the Atlantic Alliance However, if Canada 
had put an embargo on arms clearly destined 
for Vietnam—e.g., napalm—while reaffirming its 
commitment to NORAD and the Atlantic 
Alliance, the United States would probably 
have accepted the situation—naturally, under 
protest. 

In conclusion, this book is full of allegations 
and preachings but fails to insist on the main 
weakness of Canadian policy toward the Viet- 
nam war. It would have profited from a much 
greater attention to analysis and a lesser preoc- 
cupation with ready-made moral judgments. 


ANDRE P. DONNEUR 
Université du Québec a Montréal 
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An Economic Background to Munich: Inter- 
national Business and Czechoslovakia 1918— 
1938. By Alice Teichova. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1974. Pp. xx + 422. 
$27.50.) 


The purpose of this book by Alice Teichova 
is unclear. It consists in the main of an 
exposition and analysis, first, of foreign invest- 
ment in Czechoslovakia before 1938, particular- 
ly in the central economic activities of mining 
and metallurgy, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering, chemicals and banking, and secondly 
of Czech participation in international carteliza- 
tion in the three industrial fields. The exposi- 
tion contains much information, and the analy- 
sis is searching and often subtle. But Teichova 
concludes her introduction: “In this area [Cen- 
tral and South Eastern Europe] international 
political developments before Munich influ- 
enced and in turn were affected by economic 
factors and these relationships are analysed in 
this book” (p. xx). From this the reader looks 
forward eagerly to an attempt to grapple with 
the formidable methodological problems of 
linking observable economic developments with 
observable political occurrences. No such at- 
tempt is made—indeed the author seems only 
intermittently to be aware of the hazards -of 
deducing political consequences from economic 
facts or relationships. Thus she writes at one 
point: “The new states .. . although politically 
and formally independent, were in reality en- 
compassed by a net of financial and diplomatic 
relations reducing them to various degrees of 
dependency: the world’s largest combines and 
the great banks increasingly asserted their influ- 
ence on their economies; their politics were, in 
effect, subordinated to the political power 
systems of the Great Powers” (p. 15); but 
elsewhere “‘the effect of these powerful cartels 
on the economic policy of their states, and even 
on the relations between states, cannot be 
doubted, although it is difficult to measure” (p. 
322). On p. 102 she asserts, “Eugene Schneider 
exerted considerable influence on French pol- 
icy as a leading representative of the powerful 
Comité des Forges,” giving no evidence for the 
assertion, and citing Maurice Thorez as her 
authority, while on p. 125 we find her writing 
“the Mannesmann-Rohrenwerke A.G., Dussel- 
dorf ... was one of the leading industrial 
combines. ... It is therefore [my italics} not 
particularly surprising that we find the Mannes- 
mann group supporting the programme of the 
NSDAP ... and contributing to the funds of 
the Nazi Party.” 

It is of course not my intention to argue that 
all, or any, of these statements are false. My 
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observation is that the difficulty of deducing 
them from the economic data that are pre- 
sented is not understood. Therefore, from the 
point of view of a student of political science or 
of international relations the book offers little 
of direct assistance. Its indirect assistance is 
considerable however. If the political addenda 
are shorn away there is left a most interesting 
and suggestive compendium of information 
about levels of types of foreign investment in 
the inter-war period, about relative shares of 
different states in various economic activities, 
about the intricate relationships among large 
enterprises in different states, and to a much 
smaller extent about movements and trends in 
economic relationships. Teichova has searched 
through extensive sources and has fitted to- 
gether disparate material with considerable 
skill; the picture which emerges is clear. One 
might regret that while she has statistics for 
successive years for, for example, many of the 
most important components of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s foreign trade, most of her data on 
foreign investment in Czech industry is derived 
in each case only from a single year, and it is 
accordingly difficult to appreciate trends. 
Therefore arguments remain inconclusive re- 
garding for instance—the extent to which British 
and French enterprise was or was not willing 
before Munich to allow increasing German 
penetration. But the detective work required to 
assemble the data is recognizably difficult, and 
Teichova rather deserves congratulation for 
what she has achieved than criticism for not 
having been able to do more. 


In sum, then, this is a book for the inter- _ 


national political scientist interested in the 
inter-war period to have on the shelf, con- 
stantly to refer to for its suggestive data, but to 
be treated with caution when it strays into 
political deduction. 

P. A. REYNOLDS 


University of Lancaster, England 


Inside Foreign Aid. By Judith Tendler. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins. University Press, 1975. 
Pp. 140. $9.95.) 


This is a sophisticated book by a shrewd 
observer of organizational behavior. After three 
years of work in Latin America as an economist 
for the United States Agency for International 
Development (AID), Judith Tendler gives us an 
insider’s view of the middle-level bureaucratic 
interaction among AID employees in the field, 
the direct beneficiaries of their aid, whether 
they be host governments or local companies, 
and the development officialdom in Washing- 
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ton. Tendler eschews dry statistics and develop- 
ment jargon, focusing instead on the political 
constraints, organizational imperatives, and 
career incentives involved in dispensing develop- 
ment funds. The result is one of the most 
perceptive and succinct criticisms of foreign aid 
that I have yet encountered. 


The thesis of the book is this: the political 
and bureaucratic imperatives of American for- 
eign aid operate upon the beneficiaries and 
organizational dispensers of funds alike so as 
invariably to encourage large capital projects 
with heavy doses of sophisticated technology 
and extensive import requirements. In foreign 
aid, it is the big and flashy capital projects that 
are “beautiful,” not the small, carefully tai- 
lored, labor-intensive ones. 


The political imperative derives from the 
tied nature of American aid. In order to sell 
foreign aid to the Congress, successive Adminis- 
trations have had to tie aid by two means-—first, 
by restricting the use of aid funds to pay for 
only the import, not the local, costs of projects; 
second, by stipulating that such imports come 
only from the United States, not from any 
other developed nation. Despite some recent 
relaxation of these two requirements, more 
than 80 percent of total AID funds are still 
spent in the United States. The reason for these 
policies is clear: like the State Department, AID 
began with .a weak bureaucratic position in 
Washington. It had few, if any, grass-roots 
domestic supporters for its programs. Unlike 
State, however, AID has been able to develop 
and exploit—if only in a limited fashion—the 
small domestic constituency that tied aid has 
produced. But there has been a price to pay. 
Personnel in the AID field mission know that 
the larger the project, the greater the capital 
outlay, and the more extensive the require- 
ments for the use of American technology, the 
more likely will it be that the project will be 
funded by Washington. Similarly, the local 
beneficiary of the project knows that, unless he 
goes along with these requirements, he may get 
no American financing for his project. Because 
American funds, even if spent only on import 
costs, often make the difference between hav- 
ing and not having a project, the local bene- 
ficiary naturally prefers a project tailored to 
suit the American benefactor to none at all. 
The costs of building an American constituency 
by tying AID’s aid are thus clear: in the 
competition for scarce funds, it is those pro- 
jects which most fully benefit American ex- 
porters, not those which would most fully 
benefit local, host country entrepreneurs, that 
stand the best chance of being funded. AID’s 
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specific programs have become hostage to the 
domestic constituency that was judged neces- 
sary for AID’s existence in the first place. 


The bureaucratic imperative in America’s 
foreign aid program is more subtle than the 
political one, but equally as potent in its 
effects. The standard criterion for success, both 
for AID as a whole and for the personnel 
working within it, is how much money has been 
“moved.” Individual careers are made and 
overall institutional performance judged, not 
solely or even primarily by the quality of the 
funded programs, but by kow much money has 
been spent. The pressure to spend favors large 
programs over small ones. Large projects are 
more cost-effective than small ones: the larger 
the given project, the smaller the percentage of 
total costs that AID’s overhead and administra- 
tive expenses absorb. Large projects also move 
money more efficiently: it is easier to spend a 
given annual allocation by funding a few large 
projects than by funding a large number of 
small ones. Large projects thus drive out small 
ones. But, again, the costs of this quantitative 
approach to measuring success are clear. Host 
governments and local entrepreneurs are less 
able to generate proposals for the big capital 
projects than they are for the smaller, more 
labor intensive ones. That, in turn, requires AID 
personnel in the field to become the generators 
of the demand for the funds that they them- 
selves dispense. Because field personnel know 
best which projects Washington will approve of, 
they become intimate participants in the pro- 
posal-making process. In short, in the pressure 
to spend funds and build careers, Americans 
once again take over. 


The heart of Tendler’s critique of America’s 
foreign aid is, not that such aid is totally 
useless, but that it is suboptional. Local entre- 
preneurs will always derive some benefit from a 
big capital project; local talent will always gain 
some expertise in development planning. But 
the aid program is not promoting its objectives 
as fully as it otherwise could. If the develop- 
ment of local industry, local entrepreneurial- 
ship, and local planning expertise are to be the 
aims of AID, then American exporters and 
American experts must assume a lower profile. 
But, as Tendler says, “my solution is simple 
only in terms of its logic’ (p. 110). She has 
given us a penetrating analysis of the short- 
comings of America’s foreign aid, but her very 
analysis lays bare the potency of the political 
and bureaucratic constraints and their obdurate 
resistance to amelioration. Accurate analysis, 
however, is the key to better policy, even if 
such analysis makes one pessimistic about the 
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prospects for change. 


ROBERT J. ART 
Brandeis University 


Europe and the World: The External Relations 
of the Common Market. Edited by Kenneth 
J. Twitchett. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1976. Pp. xviii + 210. $16.95.) 


The volume consists of seven essays by 
different authors including one by the editor 
himself. Twitchett’s essay introduces the sub- 
ject and discusses the bases for the external 
relations competences found in the EEC 
Treaty. The second piece is by Roger Morgan 
who examines the transatlantic relationship 
between the European Community (EC) and 
the U.S. John Pinder, in the third essay, looks 
at the problems of the Community relations 
with “‘state-trading” countries, followed by Avi 
Shlaim’s analysis of the relationships with the 
Mediterranean countries. Carol Cosgrove- 
Twitchett contributes two essays, the first 
examining the Community’s association policy 
and the second dealing with the possibilities of 
elaborating a comprehensive development poli- 
cy. The final piece, by F. S. Northedge, focuses 
on British foreign policy in a Community 
context. 

Twitchett’s essay raises two conceptual ques- 
tions. Does the Community’s international ac- 
tivity constitute “foreign policy” or should it 
be seen merely as “external relations”? The 
author opts for the latter, but is this really an 
‘“either-or” issue? External relations refer to the 
conditions which every state or intergovern- 
mental organization (IGO) has with other gov- 
ernmental or nongovernmental entities. But the 
dynamics of and changes in these relations flow 
from policy actions and the Community as a 
collectivity of nine member states formulates 
and implements certain parts of foreign eco- 
nomic policy through the EC legal and institu- 
tional framework. Hence, it is entirely proper 
to speak of external and indeed foreign policies 
of the Community, especially since certain 
policy instruments such as associations are 
available to the member states exclusively 
through the Community framework. 

The other somewhat questionable concept 
put forth by Twitchett and followed through- 
out the book by the other authors is the 
definition of the Community as a “‘civilian’’ 
power in world affairs. The term suggests that 
the Community exercises influences by ‘‘com- 
merce and diplomacy, not traditional military 
strength” (p. 2). However, do not the “‘mili- 
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tary”? powers, especially the U.S., also exercise 
international influences more often than not 
through economic strength, and do not the Big 
Three in the Community also dispose of a 
considerable military power that has been 
influential, particularly when it is linked to 
sales of military hardware in different parts of 
the world? 

Twitchett’s description of the Davignon ma- 
chinery for the foreign policy coordination of 
the member states and of the Community’s 
increasing relations with regional IGOs is good. 
His discussion of EC aid to nonassociates is 
interesting but his figures do not fully conform 
with the data in chapter 6 (p. 168). 

In his essay on the transatlantic relationship, 
Morgan points to patterns of American foreign 
policies that have produced recurring frictions. 
The overambitious diplomatic schemes of Dul- 
les in 1954, Kennedy in 1962, and Kissinger in 
1973 are examples as are the disregard of 
European interests by the United States during 
the Suez crisis in 1956, the Connally monetary 
action in 1971, and the Middle East war in 
1973. On the other hand, Morgan’s arguments 
against criticism by the U.S., Canada, and Japan 
regarding the discriminatory nature of EC 
preferential trade agreements with a number of 
Third World countries are weak. Indeed, the 
merit of this criticism has been recognized by 
another contributor to the volume, Avi Shlaim, 
who deplores that the Community is under- 
mining the GATT principles through the intro- 
duction of a multiple trade discrimination 
system, which contravenes Article I of GATT. 
This system extends the geographical limits of 
the Community and has justified suspicions 
that the EC is seeking to establish a new bloc in 
world trade through what Shlaim calls an 
“enclosure strategy” (p. 111). 

Pinder’s examination of EC relations with 
Communist countries reveals deep pessimism 
about the role of the Community institutions in 
evolving a proper policy acceptable both to the 
member states reluctant to lose their sovereign 
foreign policy prerogatives as well as to Eastern 
Europe. He states correctly that only 


if the Community were to have all the instru- 
ments needed for industrial co-operation, com- 
modity agreements and long-term contracts, 
and financial co-operation, in addition to the 
instruments of commercial policy, there would 
be great scope for the development of its 
economic relations with the state trading coun- 
tries, and some chance of establishing a better 
equilibrium in relations with the Soviet Union 
(p. 75). 


The most profound evaluation of EC exter- 
nal relations is found in the Avi Shlaim essay. It 
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not only covers the Mediterranean basin per se, 
but also deals with related aspects of Commu- 
nity policy toward developing countries. This 
reviewer does not accept the widely pro- 
pounded argument that historical links and 
geographic proximity make the Mediterranean 
region an area of “special responsibility” for 
the Community, thereby perhaps creating a 
new kind of mare nostrum. Rather, the basic 
motivation for the Community’s Mediterranean 
policy seems to be the establishment of a 
sphere of economic and perhaps political influ- 
ence, despite the fact that, as Shlaim points 
out, the Community decision-making apparatus 
is not well equipped for the task of “‘empire 
building” (p. 115). 

Shlaim states correctly that the maze of 
preferential agreements with the Mediterranean 
countries is likely to provide only a very limited 
stimulus to industrialization and growth of 
their exports. These countries must compete 
with the Lomé associates whose goods are 
admitted to EC member states in principle free 
of customs duties. Moreover, the generalized 
system of tariff preferences (GSPs) introduced 
by the Community, although far from being the 
panacea for the nonassociated Third World it 
was claimed to be, also reduces potential 
benefits for the Mediterranean countries. I 
agree with Shlaim’s contention that “‘the most 
promising approach... would be: 


to contribute to the economic development of 
the Mediterranean and other associates, not by 
the granting of preferential tariff rates, but by 
increased aid which would stimulate investment 
and boost industrial exports. This in tum would 
facilitate the extension of the GSP for the 
benefit of ail the LDCs, thereby lending some 
credibility to the EEC’s claims that it is not just 
a rich man’s club, but a liberal and outward- 
looking body conscious of its responsibility 
towards the Third World (p. 120). 


Although not reaching Shlaim’s analytical 
depth, Carol Cosgrove-Twitchett’s two essays 
offer very competent descriptions of the Lomé 
Convention and the struggle for a comprehen- 
sive Community development policy. Her gen- 
erally realistic appraisal of the Community’s 
policy efforts and prospects suggests a thorough 
understanding of the political forces within the 
complex EC system. 

In the final essay Northedge points out that 
British foreign policy will benefit from EC 
membership by obtaining new resources for 
goal attainment. While Britain’s foreign policy 
is not restricted by any legal obligation for 
policy coordination among the Nine, such 
coordination may be considered as convenient 
from time to time. 
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The British perspective is strongly empha- 
sized, and the book is more oriented to EC 
relations with the Third World than with the 
advanced countries. As in many collections of 
essays by different authors, the volume suffers 
from overlaps, variations in style, and occa- 
sional conflicts of views. Nevertheless, the book 
is worthwhile reading and makes a definite 
contribution to our knowledge of the Commu- 
nity system. 

WERNER J. FELD 


University of New Orleans 


The Advisors: Oppenheimer, Teller, and the 
Superbomb. By Herbert York. (San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman, 1976. Pp. x + 
175. $6.95.) 


Herbert York presents an engaging argument 
that President Truman’s 1950 decision to pro- 
duce the H-bomb (overruling the recommenda- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee, chaired by J. Robert 
Oppenheimer) needlessly expanded the arms 
race and tensions of the Cold War. The book is 
meant to be a precise reexamination of the 
substance in this most important policy choice, 
but it also gives the reader vivid glimpses of the 
processes and personalities involved, and of the 
political tone and psychological background of 
the period. The book is extremely lively and 
well written. York is an unusually suitable 
author for this kind of work, an “insider” who 
was there at the time and knew all the people, 
but who is not thereby dissuaded from reading 
the documents and secondary accounts which 
have dealt with the same subject. “Insider 
accounts” are all too often based on nothing 
but first-hand experience; this is not the case 
here. 

York’s hypothetical possibility is that Amer- 
icans thus indeed missed a chance to cool down 
the arms race, because we were too afraid of 
losing it. As with the 1945 use of the A-bomb 
(about which too much has been written), and 
the 1960 introduction of intercontinental mis- 
siles, the testing of H-bombs in the early 1950s 
inevitably sent messages, and conditioned ex- 
pectations, in each direction. York makes a 
persuasive case that needlessly hostile messages 
were sent and that probably a needlessly 
awesome weapons stockpile was accumulated 
on both sides. 

This is of course all speculative, as York 
would readily admit. Yet speculating about 
missed opportunities of the past may be the 
only way to avoid missing opportunities in the 
future. One sees at least a few striking analogies 
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between the choices made more recently on 
“MIRV or cruise-missiles and the earlier choice 
on the H-bomb. Why not let the other fellow 
‘ catch up or pass us in redundant categories of 
weapons? Why not wait and see whether he 
might lose interest in the race? 

The book presents a closely reasoned and 
documented analysis of evolution of the Soviet 
H-bomb program, showing quite clearly that 
the USSR was never ahead of the U.S. in the 
development of such weapons and never even 
threatening to be ahead. The 1949 report of the 
General Advisory Committee thus may have 
been quite correct in counseling President 
Truman not to fear any military disadvantage 


for the United States if it held back in moving | 


to an H-bomb program. York’s hypothetical 
“worst-case” for American restraint is pre- 
sented on page 96, with the United States 
coming in a few months behind the USSR in 
H-bomb acquisition, even if the Russians had 
not been slowed down at all by the signals of 
American restraint. 

Among other things, York in this book thus 
wishes to decisively rebut accounts that imply 
or state that the USSR actually “won the race 
to the H-bomb” (for example, Nuel Pharr 
Davis, Lawrence and Oppenheimer). Yet here 
the reviewer might begin to find a flaw in 
York’s argument. We do-not really know how 
the American government and public would 
have reacted if the Russians had seemed to 
be coming in first with an H-bomb. Despite the 
few books which York wishes to correct, most 
Americans have all along assumed that we won 
the H-bomb race. York may be forgetting this 
by becoming too absorbed in rebutting some 
misleading summaries of the race written by his 
fellow specialists. York assumes that the politi- 
cal costs of possibly being beaten by the USSR 
were worth risking; but the 1950—1956 years 
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do not really show us how tense Americans 
might have become. A much better approxima- 
tion might be found in the “missile gap” fears 
of 1957—1960, when the Soviet Sputnik clearly 
won the race into orbit. In terms of impact on 
arms budgets or other Cold War pathologies, 
more damage may have been done in “letting 
the Russians get ahead” than was suffered in 
the H-bomb case by “‘keeping them behind us.” 
The Cuban Missile Crisis and 1000 Minutemen, 
and in many ways the Vietnam War and 
MIRV-—these may be the missed opportunities 
of the race the Russians won. Compared to this, 
the missed opportunities of the H-bomb race 
may be harder to specify. 

There is also at least one version of the myth 
that “the Russians beat us to the H-bomb”’ that 
York does not confront directly. As York 
makes clear (pp. 85—96), the first American 
H-device came before the Russian H-device, and 
the first U.S. prototype bombs were detonated 
in March of 1954, while the first Russian bomb 
was detonated in November of 1955. But the 
first Russian bomb was indeed test-detonated in 
being dropped from an airplane, while the first 
American test drop from an airplane came only 
in May of 1956. York’s account does not 
mention this last fallback for a supposed 
Russian priority, although it should cause him 


no difficulty, for he clearly states that the six 


test explosions of the American “‘castle” series 
in 1954 were of usable bombs. The important 
point, of course, is that the overwhelming 
majority of Americans may have missed such 
arcane arguments entirely, not needing York’s 
rebuttal to reassure them that “we were first”; 
how indeed would we have behaved if most 
Americans had thought it was a “dead heat” or 
that “Moscow had won”? 
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The Political Implications of the Public 
Choice - Property Rights School * 


NORMAN FURNISS 
Indiana University 


The public choice-property rights perspective is an important intellectual movement aimed at 
refurbishing and broadening the scope of classical microeconomic reasoning. This paper assesses the 
political implications of the “school” —its ability both to generate significant political insights and 
hypotheses and to use political arguments and findings to buttress the assumptions of 


microeconomic theory. 


I conclude that, in the main, neither effort realizes its goal. What we do find revealed by a study 
of the political implications of the perspective is a well-developed, if generally unacknowledged, 
normative position, a position that deflects attention from the major sources of power in society 
and thus complicates the articulation of prescriptions or recommendation statements, 


Although the emergence of a distinct “‘prop- 
erty rights-public choice school” has been fairly 
recent, its impact has been widespread, stimu- 
lating investigation, for example, in areas seem- 
ingly as diverse as taxation policy, pollution 
control, bureaucratic behavior, and theories of 
justice.! The purpose of this paper is to assess 
the political implications of the perspective and 
to detail the normative assumptions that under- 
lie it. I conclude that the type of “economic 
reasoning” advanced by the perspective is not 
very useful in generating insights into the 
problems of politics; indeed, it leaves major 
areas of political analysis unacknowledged. The 
road to this conclusion is somewhat laborious. 
We begin by reviewing the place of the property 
rights perspective in economic theory. From 
there we study its contribution to a series of 
issues ranged roughly from economic to politi- 
cal. This investigation leads us finally to a 
discussion of the theory of the state. 


*Acknowledgments: I want to thank Alfred Dia- 
mant, Timothy Hennessey, Trudi Miller, Arthur 
Schweitzer, and the three referees for the American 
Political Science Review for their incisive and helpful 
comments. My work on property rights in particular 
and the institution of property in general has been 
advanced by a Faculty Fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 


IThe seminal work of R. H. Coase (1960) is a 
worthy place to mark the delineation of the perspec- 
tive. The somewhat unwieldly phrase, “public choice- 
property rights,” has been used because in the 
interface between politics and economics “public 
choice” focuses on the former and “property rights” 
on the latter. While this paper concentrates on the 
intersection between the two, as the argument pro- 
ceeds there is a shift in emphasis from property rights 
to public choice. 


Property Rights and 
Classical Economic Theory 


The property rights perspective embraces 
three major assumptions of classical economic 
theory. The first is “methodological individual- 
ism” —the positing of the individual as the basic 
unit of analysis and her or his preferences as the 


paramount consideration (see Furubotn and 


Pejovich, 1972). This assumption is closely 
associated with the second: each individual acts 
rationally to maximize his own utility, that is, 
each individual knows his own volitions and 
pursues them coherently. This maximizing be- 
havior is accepted as the norm. The third 
assumption (its logical connection with the first 
two shall be raised later) states that these 
maximizing individuals will be able to attain 
gains from voluntary exchange. That is, all 
things being equal, the free market is desirable. 

Where the perspective diverges from classical 
economic theory is in its denial that these 
conditions encompass all one needs to know 
about a particular situation. They rest on, and 
are only made relevant within, an established 
system of property which delineates the basic 
division between mine and thine. Specifically, 
an existing system of property is a necessary 
condition for exchange, for “‘a system in which 
the rights of individuals are unlimited would be 
one in which there are no rights to acquire” 
(Coase, 1960, p. 44). The creation of property 
rights, moreover, goes far beyond separating 
mine from thine in a static manner; it also 
orients the interaction between holders of these 
rights. “An owner of property rights possesses 
the consent of fellowmen to allow him to act in 
particular ways.... It is clear, then, that 
property rights specify how persons may be 
benefited and harmed, and, therefore, who 
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must pay whom to modify the actions taken by 
persons” (Demsetz, 1967, p. 347). This dy- 
namic element injects politics and law into the 
center of “political economy.” No longer can 
the institutional and the legal structure be 
treated as a “background factor”; both must be 
specified precisely. This concern with institu- 
tional design and with government as enforcer 
of rights accounts for much of the interest in 
the perspective by other social science disci- 
plines. It also forms the basis for the property 
rights critique of Pigovian welfare economics. 


The Challenge of Pigou. In the Economics of 
Welfare Pigou drew a distinction between pri- 
vate and social product. He argued that in the 
course of legally authorized activities by an 
individual or a firm, there may arise incidental 
by-products (“externalities”) gratuitously help- 
ful or harmful to others.* This being the case, 
the output of competitive industry can be 
greater or less than the “proper” output—‘“‘Pri- 
vate enterprise left to itself, even when it 
operates under conditions of simple competi- 
tion, often leads to a distribution of resources 


less favorable to the national dividend than 
some other possible distributions” (Pigou, 
1960, p. 381). The solution to this undesirable 
outcome is taxation or (if output is too low) 
subsidies to competitive industries and a system 
of price-setting for monopolies. Pigou even 
posited the possibility that government opera- 
tion of industry might offer significant advan- 
tages (pp. 381—408). In short, welfare eco- 
nomics as developed by Pigou posed a direct 
challenge to the third assumption of classical 
economic theory that ceteris paribus the free 
market is desirable. And its conclusion that 
self-interest needed to be organized through 
human institutions ascribed to government an 
integral role in economic organization, far more 
basic than that posited, for example, by 
Keynes. 

This method of handling “‘externalities,” the 
incidental by-products of private activities, runs 
directly counter to the aim of classical eco- 
nomic theory to expand the scope of market 
relations. The challenge is so basic that for 
Samuels the original impetus for the school was 


2Most of the issues in “externalities” have, since 
Pigou, been well delineated. The argument concerns 
how broadly they can be seen as operating (is 
innovation an externality?) and what, if anything, 
should be done to resolve them. For a useful review 
see Mishan, 1971. For a discussion of the central role 
Pigovian welfare economics could play in a challenge 
of classical economic theory, see Samuels, 1971. 
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the “effort to make welfare economics safe for 
the market system” (1972, p. 93). Indeed much 
of Coase’s “The Problem of Social Cost” 
(1960) is cast as a refutation of Pigou. Coase 
notes that Pigou does not propose to use the 
proceeds from taxation to pay those directly 
harmed (Coase, 1960, p. 41); it might be small 
comfort to the owner of firm B, forced to incur 
added structural expenses because of the vibra- 
tions produced by firm A (say a car shredder 
plant) to know that firm A had to pay extra 
taxes. More generally, the Pigovian solution 
entails a very “idealistic” view of human 
affairs—to bring private and social costs into 
alignment governmental administrators must be 
not only omniscient but also “economic 
eunuchs” (Buchanan, 1973, p. 591; in general, 
see Coase, 1960, p. 34 ff). 

The public choice-property rights school, 
however, goes beyond even the broadest ad hoc 
criticism and challenges Pigovian welfare eco- 
nomics on the basic level of approach with the 
notion of reciprocity displacing speculation on 
the national dividend as the matter of central 
concern. “We are dealing with a problem of a 
reciprocal nature. To avoid the harm to B 
would inflict harm on A. The real question to 
be decided is: should A be allowed to harm B 
or should B be allowed to harm A? The 
problem is to avoid the more serious harm” 
(Coase, 1960, p. 2). From this position Coase 
derived what has become known as the “‘Coase 
Theorem,” which, as formulated by Buchanan, 
states that “when transactions costs are absent 
and when income-effect feedbacks are not 
relevant, the allocational results of voluntarily 
negotiated agreements will be invariant over 
differing assignments of property rights among 
the parties to the interaction” (Buchanan, 
1973, p. 580). In other words, if information is 
free and negotiations costless, and if different 
income levels do not change demand patterns, 
agreement does not affect the allocation of 
resources. 

Note that we are referring to the compo- 
sition of total output. The distribution of 
income and wealth is obviously altered in the 
negotiating process; indeed, it is what the 
negotiating process is all about. Here we see the 
close relationship between externalities and 
property rights. If we define property rights as 
the right to control resources, the right to enjoy 
the income stream from their use, and the right 
of transfer to someone else (see, for example, 
Frech, 1975), the violability of the first two in 
particular depends on how externalities are 
handled. For the public choice-property rights 
school, negotiations can proceed only after the 
establishment of a legally sanctioned structure 
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of property rights. After this establishment 
there is, as was argued above, no a priori reason 
for government interference. It can now be 
claimed that the presence of an externality does 
not of itself prescribe corrective governmental 
action. More—such intervention might even 
“forestall or distort the negotiations between 
the affected parties” (Buchanan, 1973, p. 579). 
In short, market solutions are reimplanted at 
the center of welfare economics. 


The Critique of the 
“New Welfare Economics” and the 
Argument of This Paper Restated 


The refurbished classical economic theory 
outlined above has not gone uncontested within 
the discipline of economics. Some have dis- 
puted the effectiveness of market solutions to 
externality problems; others have attacked the 
neglect of any consideration of the structure of 
social power (see Mishan, 1967, and Samuels, 
1972, for two incisive critiques). It is not our 
purpose to review this debate directly but 
rather to note that its presence makes the 
assessment of the political implications of the 
_ perspective more complex. We cannot merely 
begin with a respect for the power of “eco- 
nomic reasoning,” unchallenged within its own 
field, and see how far it can valuably be 
extended. The division between economics and 
politics is far less clear-cut. The school itself 
becomes impelled (or sees the opportunity) to 
address issues that greatly expand the tradi- 
tional concerns of economists to encompass the 
development of property rights, the role of law 
in the establishment and attenuation of rights, 
and, above all, a theory of the state. In their 
fine interpretative essay, Furubotn and Pejovich 
reach, I believe, a similar conclusion: Without a 
theory of the state “ʻa theory of property rights 
cannot be truly complete” (1972, p. 1170). 
This theory is needed not only because the 
perspective will not otherwise have extended its 
purview over all of social science, but also 
because a theory of the state is needed to 
confute challenges closer to home. 

The argument of this paper is that this 
effort, while impressively drawn, does not 
succeed. The public choice-property rights per- 
spective offers in the end little that is politically 
insightful or relevant. Nor can its theory of law 
and the state be used adequately to confirm its 
economic prescriptions and assumptions. What 
we find revealed instead is a well-developed, if 
unacknowledged, normative position, a position 
that contributes to the “‘unworldliness’”’ of the 
perspective by deflecting attention from the 
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major sources of power in society and thus 
greatly complicating the articulation of pre- 
scriptions or recommendation statements. 


Elements of a Critique of the 
Property Rights School 


In this section we shall deal with three 
separable issues arising from a study of the 
school—externalities, corporate power, and the 
development of law. In the interface between 
economics and politics the discussion proceeds 
roughly from the latter toward the former. At 
the conclusion of this section I shall bring 
together what I have found to be the normative 
position of the school. 


The Complexities of Externality Policy. We 
recall the centrality of the notion of reciprocity 
in the critique of Pigovian welfare economics. If 
the “real question that has to be decided is: 
should A be allowed to harm B or should B be 
allowed to harm A,” and if the “Coase Theo- 
rem” has much applicability in the “real 
world,” the outcome would be to underscore 
the utility of private negotiations as a way of 
resolving externality issues. Public policy would 
strongly favor the current distribution of prop- 
erty rights, as long as these rights had been 
acquired lawfully or legitimately. And if, for 
example, it was decided to curtail an existing 
right by government fiat, the affected party 
(for example, the firm that could no longer 
discharge untreated wastes into public water 
supplies) would have to be compensated for 
any losses incurred. 

Application of this rule is, however, far from 
straightforward. It must be preceded by a 
differentiation between marketable and non- 
marketable (“public”) goods,? a task which, as 
Vincent Ostrom (1975) describes, is not easy 
and which is probably developed along a 
continuum rather than by dichotomization. 


3Public goods (defense, roads, water resources, 
etc.) are instances of market failure arising from the 
absence of exclusivity of a good and the jointness of 
its use. The classic example in Hume’s sodden meadow 
which it is in the interest of all to have drained but 
which it is in the interest of none to undertake alone. 
As a consequence, “exchanges in genuinely public 
goods will not be consumed voluntarily in the same 
institutional framework that facilitates exchanges in 
private goods” (Buchanan, 1975, p. 38). Buchanan 
also speaks of ‘public bads,” the sum of individual 
actions creating private goods which lead not to public 
benefit but to public debility (pp. 120 ff). For a 
general discussion of public goods theory see Mishan, 
1971, and Ostrom and Ostrom, 1976. 
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Even should this division be resolved satisfac- 
torily, we must still consider the large numbers 
of individuals involved in most externality 
situations, a fact too often obscured by a 
concentration on two-party examples (e.g., see 
Daly, 1974). As numbers rise, so do transac- 
tions costs, information costs, the potential 
distortion of different income levels. It is not to 
be expected that under these circumstances 
negotiations will proceed apace; indeed it is 
interesting that they rarely occur at all. (That 
is, citizens rarely band together to bribe a 
factory to reduce its smoke, or an airport to 
mitigate its noise.) This is not necessarily 
because everyone is content with the status 
quo. Rather, costs and uncertainties are too 
high. At a minimum it would seem requisite to 
transfer the onus of compensation to the side 
with the fewest numbers. In a case studied by 
Thomas Crocker (1971), such a shift did lead to 
negotiations between processors of phosphate 
rock and surrounding citrus and beef farmers. 
Since, however, these negotiations were stimu- 
lated by Florida’s attenuation of the phosphate 
processors’ property rights, the attitude of the 
property rights perspective toward these negoti- 
ations would seem to be unclear. 

These complexities gain immediacy when we 
turn our attention to the “real world.” Even if 
we (society) structure negotiations so that legal 
liability is placed on the producer (which, 
according to a strict interpretation of the 
property rights perspective, we should not do 
since the right to create diseconomies is an 
intrinsic property right), we remain concerned 
with market externalities in a highly restricted 
sense. If the harm suffered cannot be translated 
readily into cash and cannot be laid to the 
specific activity of another property holder, 
compensation seems unlikely. Moreover, we 
{the individual, society) continue to be left 
with the impression that we can afford to let 
externalities occur unrestrained and then ar- 
range for compensation for (some) of their 
harmful effects. If this passive position could 
ever have been tolerated, it no longer can be. 
New chemical compounds, artificial genetic 
mutations, side-effects from nuclear energy, 
cannot simply be let loose upon the land with 
compensation to be subsequently determined. 
Some must be regulated and others banned at 
the outset. Compensation through the market 
cannot counter all the effects of externalities; 
neither can property be allowed to generate 
externalities subject to subsequent market com- 
pensation. 


The Nonperception of Corporate Power. The 
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narrow focus of the school on reciprocally 
negotiated agreements, combined with the 
micro-economic assumptions outlined at the 
beginning of this paper, also obscure the domi- 
nance in society of power blocs and associated 
bureaucracies. State bureaucracies tend to be 
considered only in their interference in negotia- 
tions based on previously defined property 
rights, an interference said by Buchanan (1975) 
to be producing a “continuing and accelerating 
growth in our own Leviathan” (p. 14). Corpora- 
tions are dealt with in terms of the rather 
peripheral question (not, it must be admitted, 
very satisfactorily resolved)? of whether man- 
agers act differently from owners, and if so how 
they might be restrained. 

What is overlooked is the well-known direc- 
tion of the economy by a finite number of 
corporations, associated trade unions, profes- 
sional associations, etc., able and very willing to 
impose prices and market conditions. And their 
numbers are diminishing. The 200 largest cor- 
porations now control over 60 percent of the 
assets of manufacturing firms; in 1941 approxi- 
mately 1000 of the largest corporations con- 
trolled a majority of assets.> Moreover, these 
corporations are linked to public bureaucracies 
in the United States in what can be called a 
“positive state model” (see Furniss and Tilton, 
1977, pp. 14—21, for a detailed statement). In 
this relationship the services government pro- 
vides are substantial—opening up foreign mar- 
kets (a consistent policy from the Marshall Plan 
on), financing basic research, guaranteeing pro- 
fits, bailing out large bankruptcies, maintaining 
a steady flow of arms sales abroad. 

Avoiding the implication of these activities 
robs the property rights perspective of what 
one might assume would be a major critical 
thrust—an attack on the power of the few over 
the many and the overlapping threat to indi- 
vidual civil liberties. I return to this point later. 
Even more disturbing in terms of possible 
prescriptions, it must not be forgotten that 


4in particular, there is a difficulty in accounting for 
the power and profitability of noncompetitive cor- 
porations, whose managers are not guided by the same 
motives as the classical entrepreneur. For a review of 
this problem, see Furubotn and Pejovich (1971). 
Coase (1937) advances an early and remarkably 
prescient answer. 


Statistics from Wallace Peterson, 1974, p. 487. 
Whether individual property holders continue in some 
sense to control these corporations is an intriguing 
issue which is not, however, central to our present 
concern. For an argument that they in fact are, see de 
Vroey, 1974. 
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prior to the establishment of the corporate- 
government collaboration, corporations and in- 
dustrialists really ran amok. In the well-known 
words of Karl Polanyi (1944), “The American 
Constitution ... isolating the economic sphere 
entirely from the jurisdiction of the Constitu- 
tion, put private property thereby under the 
highest conceivable protection, and created the 


only legally grounded market society in the 
world. In spite of universal suffrage, American 
voters were powerless against owners”? (pp. 
225—26). This record makes one loath to 
recommend blithely a “return to free enter- 
prise” as the solution to the very real dangers of 
the present government-business collaboration. 
Has this marriage brought at least a “‘civilizing 
infiuence” on the business partner that one 
ought to preserve? How is the central question 
of controlling corporate leaders to be furthered 
by a divorce? Perhaps the property rights 
school can resolve these questions. But to do so 
it must recognize and incorporate the fact of 
corporate power, of its past abuses, and of its 
present alliance with the governmental bureauc- 
racy. 


Misconception of the Development of Ameri- 
can Law. The citation of the past legal abuses 
of corporate power brings us to a discussion of 
the relationship between property rights and 
law. The initial stand of the public choice- 
property rights school (Buchanan and Tullock, 
1962, Demsetz, 1967) was that individuals with 
defined rights existed before any contractual or 
legal system was established. Law thus con- 
firmed prior property rights. This position 
obviates the need for any searching inquiry into 
the origins of the state; its problem, as Bu- 
chanan subsequently pointed out, is that it also 
avoids asking how these rights came to be 
assigned in the first place (Buchanan, 1975, pp. 
7—23). 

One might expect the legal consequence of 
this insight to be an enlarged role for collective 
intervention in property rights distribution. If 
the collectivity is involved in the practical 
creation of property rights, it might be deemed 
to have something to say about its subsequent 
distribution. This, for example, is the conclu- 
sion Thomas Lewis (1975) derived from a 
provocative study of the implication of money 
in Locke’s theory of property: “Although the 
right to property is an individual right, the 
effective exercise of that right is a consequence 
of civil society and therefore actual property is 
not an individual but a social creation” (Lewis, 
pp. 266-67). An acceptance of this argument, 
however, would lead from a concern with 
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established property rights brought to market 
negotiations toward a focus on the political 
creation and revision of property rights. This 
shift need not lead to “‘radical” or “redistribu- 
tive” conclusions. (Blackstone, after all, did not 
hesitate to adopt this view.) But it does not 
describe a process upon which classical econ- 
omic theory can offer much insight. On the 
other hand, if this political sphere is to be 
shunned, how does one avoid the same problem 
that arose in the Calculus of Consent—the 
problem that any status quo can be justified, 
even one that allows little or no scope for 
Buchanan’s (1975) well-articulated ideal of 
“free relations among free men.” 

The public choice-property rights perspec- 
tive has always had trouble with this admittedly 
complex issue. As Buchanan (1975) acknow- 
ledges, the Caiculus of Consent can indeed be 
used “to rationalize almost any conceivable 
decision rule...’ (p. 7). That the problem is 
not completely resolved is indicated in com- 
ments throughout The Limits of Liberty such 
as “The status quo defines that which exists. 
Hence, regardiess of its history, it must be 
evaluated as if it were legitimate contractually” 
(Buchanan, 1975, p. 85). Nonetheless, it is 
perceived that “‘contrary to orthodox economic 
methodology, the rights of persons to property 

. cannot be treated in isolation from those 
rights which are indirectly represented by mem- 
bership in a collectivity that is constitutionally 
empowered to make decisions under predeter- 
mined conditions.” This emphasis allows Bu- 
chanan in another essay to distinguish between 
good and bad law and between proper and 
improper judicial enforcement. Good law, 
proper judicial enforcement, upholds the sanc- 
tity of contract based on laissez-faire principles. 
And it becomes possible to set forth the maxim 
that “the only role of the judiciary should [be] 
one of determining whether or not the decision 
taken by the legislature was made constitution- 
ally” (quoted in Goldberg, 1974, p. 575 n. 35). 
This maxim, however, tells us nothing about 
the type of law that will emerge which would 
(given the general language of the Constitution) 
vary with each interpreter and not be subject to 
precedent.® 

Not only do the constitutional counsels 
become ambiguous, they also sharply restrict 
the actual focus of property rights school. Not 
discussed are at least the following political- 


6An indication of the uncertainties that can result 
from this form of “‘strict constructionism” is indicated 
by its vigorous espousal by the late Justice Black, 
whose opinions tended to diverge markedly from 
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legal issues that one might have thought would 
assume new prominence in a scheme that 
rejects the isolation of property from other 
citizen rights: First, whether property rights, 
originally basic to the establishment of indi- 
vidual autonomy, have now become a hin- 
drance to the development of a free society, 
and, if so, how the prior relationship can be 
re-established (this problem is addressed in a 
different way by John Stuart Mill, 1968, esp. 
pp. 936-71, T. H. Green, 1941, pp. 211-29, 
and R. H. Tawney, 1964). Second, whether 
there should be more emphasis on the utiliza- 
tion as opposed to the status of property (see 
Friedmann, 1972, pp. 93—118). Third, whether 
the extension of actual property rights to all 
must of necessity greatly reduce the bundle of 
rights held by some (as when the Supreme 
Court held, in Jones v. Mayer, Co., that the 
1964 Civil Rights Act invalidated all racial 
discrimination, private and public, in the sale or 
rental of property). 

What is revealed by this “strict construc- 
tionism”’ is the strong normative bias, the 
infusion of value judgments, into the heart of 
the perspective. That the individual preferences 
referred to are the preferences of the author is 
apparent in the Limits of Liberty; it would take 
an omniscient observer with great psychological 
acumen to discern any “scientific”? veracity in 
the following: 


{During the 1960s] collective decision makers 
were led to enact programs which found their 
origins, not in the demands of citizens, but in 
the brains of academicians and the slogans of 
politicians.... Citizen reaction was acerbated 
by an activist judiciary.... As the federal 
courts were seen to ‘make’ law in their own 
idealized image, by natural extension individu- 
als came to think of their own private criteria 
for discriminating between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ law 
(Buchanan, 1975, pp. 172-73, my emphasis). 


This bias is perhaps most apparent in the 
treatment of an ‘“‘activist judiciary” bent on 
making “law in their idealized image.” Histor- 
ically, the great period of judicial activism, after 
Marbury v. Madison, came in the late nine- 


those articulated within the public choice-property 
rights perspective school. The comment of Robert 
Dixon (1965) is applicable to both parties: “It may 
come as a surprise to some to find that all Mr. Justice 
Black has been doing in his constitutional adjudica- 
tion, at least in his own self-analysis, is to apply the 
‘clear meaning’ of the constitutional text.... One 
aspect of ‘clear meaning’ jurisprudence is its impre- 
dictability in the guise of being best articulated” (pp. 
13-15). 
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teenth and early twentieth centuries with the 
discoveries by the Supreme Court that invisible 
capital held by a corporation was property, and 
that the corporation, being merely economic 
man writ large, could be accepted as a person 
and thus was equally entitled to all constitu- 
tional guarantees including those establishing 
contracts. These two findings, as Justice 
Holmes remarked in Lochner v. New York 
(1905), enabled the Court to read Spencer’s 
Social Statics into the constitution and thereby 
strike down numerous legislative efforts to 
make the people slightly less “powerless against 
the owners.” (This history is described in some 
detail by Miller, 1972.) 

With the Depression, this opinion, never 
fully accepted judicially outside the Supreme 
Court and not consistently applied within it, 
underwent extensive revision. First, the elemen- 
tal distinction was made between a contract for 
work and a contract for sale, with the former a 
proper concern of collective action. Next, 
beginning with Nebbia v. New York (1934), a 
stance of judicial restraint in the economic field 
was adopted, with legislative supremacy 
acknowledged by a unanimous Court in Fer- 
guson v. Skrupa (1963). 

This revised position, to be sure, contains 
many ambiguities. As has already been alluded 
to, actual constitutional interpretation, particu- 
larly of issues involving possible violations of 
the Bill of Rights, involves individual interpreta- 
tion, the discovery, in Justice Douglas’ words 
(in Griswold v. Connecticut), of “penumbras 
formed by emanations” that give the constitu- 
tion meaning. Now, since one person’s “‘penum- 
bra” is another person’s dangerous backsliding 
into activism, the potential for disagreement is 
endless. Moreover, since rights in practice are 
often hard to divide neatly between “personal” 
and “property,” a decision whether a particular 
case falls into a protected category or not can 
be equally contentious (see Funston, 1975). 

In sum, there is a real need for a broad focus 
on the legal implications and the potential 
libertarian benefit of the corporate domination 
of the legal process—evidenced in such concrete 
ways as access to legal information, access to 
courts, ability to win favorable judgments, and 
ability to enforce judicial decisions.? More 
generally, neither the public choice-property 
rights school nor social science generally has 
come to grips with what Warren Gramm has 


7This legal bias (which should not occasion much 
surprise) is spelled out by Marc Galanter (1974). 
Useful statistical confirmation is presented by Craig 
Warner (1974). 
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termed the “higher law” of the modern busi- 
ness enterprise which is based on the premise 
that for large corporations normal common or 
statutory law is outmoded. It has been replaced 
by a “‘symbiotic relationship between the busi- 
ness, legal, and political communities” which 
replaces legal rules by dialogue and compromise 
(Gramm, 1973, p. 579, and passim). Even in 
cases where disputes are aired in court, direct 
orders to the corporation to desist its activity 
are followed, not by compliance, but by ap- 
peals, delays, and even overt refusal. Needless 
to say, the uncovering of large-scale bribery 
seems to send no one to jail. It is this 
phenomenon, rarely reviewed® much less pur- 
sued in social science literature, that could help 
account for the widespread discontent with 
governmental institutions. -~ 


Personal Preferences and Empirical Investiga- 
tion. The common claim of the public choice- 
property rights school is that personal prefer- 
ences are uniformly eschewed in favor of 
rigorous scientific inquiry (see Buchanan, 1975, 
p. 15, for a typical statement). This claim, as 
we have seen, cannot be sustained—the more 
one moves from economic theory to politics, 
the more (as one might suppose) preferences 
and values intrude. In itself, this development is 
far from objectionable; a discussion of values, 
as Max Weber argued long ago, is intrinsic to 
any important social science investigation. The 
problem with the school is that denying the 
presence of normative concerns causes values to 
remain latent, and the tension among them 
unexplored. 

To begin with, the very laudable goal of 
“free relations among free men” seems to 
consist of noninterference with individuals ra- 
tionally maximizing their utility. This position 
seems straightforward enough, and it has a 
surface plausibility that generates a fairly wide 
appeal.? But when utility maximization is 


8For two notable exceptions, see Davis (1969) and 
Lowi (1969). Davis remarks that “not only is the 
power of selective enforcement typically ungranted 
through legislative delegation, and not only is it 
completely unguided by statutory or other standards, 
but it is also unstructured and unchecked, and it 
includes the power to set aside legislation in whole or 
in part, no matter how clearly the legislative will has 
been expressed” (p. 218). 


Samuel Brittan (1973), for example, has been a 
consistent proponent of the argument that capitalism 
and diverse life styles are not only compatible but two 
peas in a pod—the capitalist and hippie should unite 
against the bureaucrat. Also, as he admits, they rarely 
do. Do they know something he does not? 


transferred from the context of bargaining over 
economic goods to the arenas of politics and 
moral behavior, it is soon discovered that 
excessive individualism is not socially cohesive, 
that one does not really want everything 
decided on the basis of the highest bidder, and 
that a lack of regard for others brings great 
pressure for social compulsion (that is, freedom 
pushed too far results in the establishment of 
less freedom).! 

Something more, in other words, is needed 
besides utility maximization. This Buchanan (as 
did Herbert Spencer when faced with a similar 
need to restrict nongovernmentally the compass 
of laissez-faire) locates in the concept of “‘or- 
dered anarchy.” While anarchy cannot work as 
a universal organizing principle for social order, 
it does have “‘essential properties [which] can 
be observed to operate over large areas of 
human interaction.” These properties are ac- 
cepted standards of conduct that lead people 
not to play stereos in the middle of the night, 
to refrain from interrupting speakers, to have a 
care at what hour they run their lawnmowers. 
These are the courtesies, the deference to 
others, that make society function naturally; 
any reduction in their sphere should be seen “as 
an unmitigated bad’’ (Buchanan, 1975, pp. 4, 
5). The ideal image evoked by Buchanan is the 
university of the 1950s when there existed 
“relatively pure standards of free expression,” 
when students were deferential to professors, 
when in general, matters aligned with Bu- 
chanan’s preferences. 

The major difficulty with this notion is that 
utility maximization and ordered anarchy can 
be reconciled only by arbitrarily restricting 
their scope. In economic affairs (particularly 
those corresponding to free market principles) 
utility. maximization is to be the norm. No 
room to reorder property rights here! But in 
other activities one must be tolerant, submis- 
sive, nonmaximizing. Why should others sub- 
scribe to this division? Why, to return to our 
example, should students accept it, particularly 
when, by the testimony of the school itself, 
universities are exemplars of not-for-profit 


10This dilemma is apparent in Buchanan (1975). 
He begins by sounding like Brittan: “Under regimes 
where individual rights to do things are well defined 
and recognized, the free market offers maximal scope 
for private, personal eccentricity, for individual free- 
dom in its most elementary form.” But then he notes 
two pages later that the “counterculture” with its 
“explicit flaunting of traditional codes of conduct... 
[placed] stresses which were evidenced by calls for 
‘law and order,’ for formalization and enforcement of 
tules that were previously nonexistent” (pp. 18, 20). 
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firms in which managers (deans and professors) 
have “unusual scope for increasing their non- 
pecuniary income at the expense of the firm’s 
customers and patrons” (Furubotn and Pejo- 
vich, 1972, p. 1154)? And, indeed, the turmoil 
of the 1960s did result, as one might expect, in 
concrete gains for students. Parietal rules col- 
lapsed, some student control over the curricu- 
lum and personnel decisions was established, 
grades soared. In short, students maximized 
their utility. 

Now, it is quite true that the consequences 
of this utility maximization have not been 
uniformly propitious. Some “reforms” have 
been unfortunate, others (grade inflation) have 
probably been self-defeating. This is only to say 
that “ordered anarchy” does have value. How 


unfortunate, then, that the property rights 
perspective clings so tenaciously to utility 
maximization. Would the value of “ordered 
anarchy” not be better advanced by an attempt 
to construct a perspective that would extend 
the benefits of mutual tolerance and sympathy 
to the economic sphere and restore it elsewhere 
where it has been debased? In other words, an 
adherence to the value of “ordered anarchy” 
might seem to mandate a restriction, not an 
expansion, of market relationships. 

To summarize this section, as the perspective 
moves from economic toward political con- 
cerns, there arises the at least latent tendency 
to espouse the value of ordered liberty. This 
value, however, conflicts with the earlier com- 
mitment to unrestricted free enterprise and 
inviolable property rights. As long as one 
maintains, as for example does Coase (1960), 
that in city planning “it would be desirable to 
preserve ... areas... for residential or profes- 
sional use... only if the value of the additional 
residential facilities obtained was greater than 
the value ... lost’ (p. 10), there is little reason 
why others should not display similar attitudes 
in other fields.1! For while it may have been 
historically accurate that social controls (the 
family, the school, the church) enabled the 
unfettered pursuit of utility in the economic 
sphere while enforcing an agreeable deference 
elsewhere, no longer do not operate as ef- 
fectively. 


11Coase does seem to diverge from Buchanan in 
not allowing any room for ordered anarchy. He does 
not flinch, in other words, from total utility maxi- 
mization everywhere: “...we should use the same 
approach for all markets when deciding public policy” 
(1974, p. 389). 
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Thus far, we have indicated that the prop- 
erty rights perspective does not do much to fill 
the gaps in our understanding of the political 
implications of externality, the ramifications of 
corporate power, or the function of law in 
advanced industrial society. This conclusion 
reinforces the previously quoted judgment of 
Furubotyn and Pejovich that without a theory 
of the state ‘ʻa theory of property rights cannot 
be truly complete.” The parts do not stand well 
alone; perhaps, however, they coalesce better as 
a whole. 

This theory of the state, as Furubotyn and 
Pejovich acknowledge, was rather slow to 
emerge from the property rights perspective. 
Some delay, no doubt, was occasioned by the 
nature of the task: an account of the establish- 
ment and legitimation of property rights had to 
be developed and integrated with the issues 
raised in the study of public goods. More delay 
may have resulted from the “end of ideology” 
factor—if the existing distribution of property 
and the institutional structure that sustained it 
were indeed accepted by the bulk of the 
population, there was less need to delve into 
the potentially embarrassing question of origins 
or, as Nozick would say, “justice in acquisi- 
tion.” In any event, we have witnessed recently 
a spate of works employing economic reasoning 
to arrive at or derive a theory of the state. (For 
a provocative review, see Gordon, 1976). Here 
we focus on Buchanan’s work, The Limits of 
Liberty (1975); first, because Buchanan is one 
of the major figures associated with the per- 
spective; second, because his book provides a 
clear, articulate, yet subtle, argument of the 
position; finally, precisely because the argu- 
ment is rigorously drawn, we see starkly the 
tension between the blessings of ordered liberty 
and the operation of unrestricted markets 
founded on inviolable property rights. 

Buchanan’s theoretical description of the 
state, briefly, is as follows: a number of free 
(independent) individuals are made interdepen- 
dent by the competition for scarce resources. 
(That is, consumption of a unit by A imposes 
an “external diseconomy” on B and vice versa.) 
In the course of this competition there occurs a 
‘natural distribution” of the unit “secured 
upon investment of effort in attack and/or 
defense of consumption shares’ (Buchanan, 
1975, p. 24). Each individual, in other words, 
has some property, which is, moreover, “‘natur- 
ally” maldistributed. At this point there arises 
the potential for contractual agreements as 
both parties recognize the wasted effort in 
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securing and defending their stocks of the unit 
and see that they would both be better off were 
the “natural distribution” to be formalized as 
guaranteed property rights; that A might 
emerge with less than B does not affect the 
potential gain. Property rights thus emerge 
secured in a first “Constitutional Contract” 
(analogous to Locke’s “‘original compact”). 


At this stage (again in a pattern similar to 
Locke’s) it becomes possible to form a “‘post- 
constitutional contract” to capture the realiz- 
able surplus through public goods trade. This 
contract creates government, the “‘productive 
state.” Ideally, this state should function ac- 
cording to the principle of unanimity; this 
decision rule for reaching collective decisions 
would be equivalent to the two person trade in 
private goods. In practice, however, given the 
large number of participants, and the costs of 
information and vetoes, it becomes necessary to 
move away from a strict unanimity rule. All 
such qualifications should be made clear and 
accepted at the constitutional stage. 


From these contracts spring political institu- 
tions with clearly defined roles. First, although 
(as in the “prisoners dilemma” game) each 
participant in the constitutional contract can be 
expected to gain from its enforcement, as the 
number of participants rises, so does the ability, 
and thus the rational incentive, to default on 
one’s obligations. I benefit if my property is 
respected, but I gain still more if I can, in 
addition, take goods belonging to others. My 
chances of doing so undetected go up with the 
number of mutually interdependent actors. 
Thus the need to enforce agreement by estab- 
lishing concomitantly an enforcing agent (the 
“protective state’? founded on the judiciary). 
Second, institutions should be created to facili- 
tate, in the post-constitutional role, complex 
exchanges among individuals (collective choice 
through the productive state). These institu- 
tions and their functions should be clearly 
demarcated. The enforcing agent, the judiciary, 
should be “independent of the choice-making 
arm of the collectivity, the legislature’? (Bu- 
chanan, 1975, p. 69). Likewise, it should not 
engage in legislation. On the other side, the 
legislature should not tamper with the constitu- 
tional contract and should restrict itself to 
mutually beneficial trades. 

We can now see concretely how Buchanan 
would approve of a constitution as defined by 
Lochner v. New York. On the one hand, the 
judiciary refrained from social intervention; on 
the other hand, it sternly forbade the legislature 
from attenuating property rights or from regu- 
lating contracts. But, as Buchanan realizes, this 


era of what is termed “legal formalism” was 
both short-lived and unlikely to return.!2 The 
inability or lack of desire on the part of the 
“protective” state to keep either itself or the 
“productive” state within its prescribed sphere 
leads to what Buchanan in chapter 9 calls the 
“Threat of the Leviathan.” In this chapter 
Buchanan poses in stark form the “First Prob- 
lem of Politics ... the antique and yet ever- 
recurring problem of how citizens can prevent 
their rulers from becoming tyrants” (Dahl and 
Lindblom, 1953, p. 273). 

This, broadly, is the theoretical picture of 
the state, how it ought to work, and why it 
might not work properly. The difficulties in- 
herent in this construction go, I believe, to the 
center of the perspective. First, we have the 
probable lack of coincidence between property 
rights as they might have existed at the moment 
of the original contract and as they do exist 
now. Buchanan can believe, in a passage pre- 
viously cited, that the status quo “‘must be 
evaluated as if it were legitimate contractually,” 
but there is no reason for others to agree. There 
is no reason why an individual, thinking back to 
an original compact, would not conclude that 
he would have had more, had he not for various 
reasons been dispossessed from his original and 
therefore rightful inheritance. (Remember that 
the school vigorously asserts its value-free na- 
ture—statements on how an individual ought to 
behave are deemed out of place.) And, indeed, 
most movements for basic reform in the status 
quo claim exactly this—they are ‘“‘radical’’ in 
the sense that they look to reconstruct an order 
more in keeping with their notion of original 
precepts. Less fundamentally, it would not be 
surprising to see individuals and groups at- 
tempt, with varying degrees of success, to use 
the political institutions of the “productive 
state? to reorder the pattern of property 
relations. A prohibition against using agreed- 
upon decision rules for this purpose, one would 
anticipate, would be viewed as inherently ar- 
bitrary. 

Second, the public choice-property rights 
perspective itself allows for the creation of 
less-than-unanimity rules to realize the gains 
from public goods. The institution of less-than- 
unanimity rules, however, raises the prospect 
that an individual might consider his utility 
level lowered and would be powerless to do 


12There may be less appreciation that the era of 
legal formalism exemplified by Lochner only came 
“into being after the transforming surge of postrevolu- 
tionary legal activity had become uncongenial to its 
beneficiaries” (Horwitz, 1977, p. 266). 
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anything about it (precisely why the decision 
rules are needed, to avoid constant vetoes). In 
this case, implementing an exclusion rule (e.g., 
making it so the individual would not be 
affected by the decision) raises difficulties with 
the notion of inalienable property rights. Either 
way, the line between what functions are and 
are not legitimate for the “productive state” to 
perform becomes blurred. 


Third, we return to the question of why 
property rights should be valued. The answer, 
implicit in the perspective, is that they engen- 
der or embody freedom by permitting, indeed 
mandating, independent action and by provid- 
ing a bulwark against state (collective) tyranny. 
Let us grant this premise. Would it not follow 
that it should be a primary goal of public policy 
to further the wide dissemination of property, 


and if the “free market” fails to do so (and in 
fact results in its concentration), should it not 
be jettisoned? This was the explicit argument of 
social theorists as early as Green and Hob- 
house.!3 It is given immediacy by the move- 
ment (particularly in Europe) toward co- 
determination in and co-ownership of industry. 
The results of capitalist production, the crea- 
tion of a class with no private assets, these 
proponents urge, must be counterbalanced by 
public policy leading to a dispersion of proper- 
ty rights. A similar, if less comprehensive, 
argument is made by many “institutional 
economists,’ with writers as early as John 
Commons declaring there was a “property right 
in a job.” (For a summary of this theme, see 
Kanel, 1974.) Such a right, if recognized and 
instituted, would constitute a major redistribu- 
tion that could be undertaken only through the 
- political process. 

Buchanan himself, in some of the most 
notable passages in the Limits of Liberty, 
recognizes that the specter of democracy be- 
coming its own Leviathan cannot be dissipated 
merely by delineating the “‘structural flaws” in 
the present order. For Buchanan, the problem 
is not just that bureaucrats, their number 
swollen to a critical size, are ceaselessly trying 
to expand their spheres, that politicians are 
always concerned with “doing something,” and 


13T, H. Green (1941) stated that the rationale of 
property “is that everyone should be secured by 
society in the power of getting and keeping a will” (p. 
220). Hobhouse (1915) maintained that property is 
“an integral element in an ordered life of purposeful 
activity,’ but that industrialization has ‘“‘virtually 
abolished property for use.” Its reinstitution requires 
State intervention (pp. 9, 21). 
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that judges, motivated by who knows what, are 
out of control. These individuals derive a good 
deal of latent energy from the mass of people 
who do not accept the current pattern of 
property claims and who see nothing amiss in 
getting more politically through the institutions 
of the productive state. Thus it is naive to 
propose (see, for example, Meltzer, 1976) 
constitutional limitations as a viable solution. A 
new bargain must be struck. 

For Buchanan, the way out, the way to draw 
the claws of the bureaucrats and others who 
frustrate the common good, is to appeal to the 
self-interest of the rich (no other type of 
appeal, under the property rights perspective, is 
permissible). The rich are told first of all that 
they may legitimately expect their “‘ ‘property 
rights’ to be respected and honored, and viola- 
tions of these rights enforced, only as a 
component part of the more inclusive con- 
tractual arrangement which predictably requires 
that they pay differentially higher shares in 
those goods and services provided jointly for 
the whole community” (Buchanan, 1975, p. 
73). In other words, the rich really ought to 
pay more taxes. But even this is probably not 
enough. To make sure that the political process 
restricts itself to supplying public goods: 


the rich man, who may sense the vulnerability 
of his nominal claims in the existing state of 
affairs ... can potentially agree on a once-and- 
for-all or quasi-permanent transfer of wealth to 
the poor man, a transfer made in exchange for 
the latter’s agreement to a genuinely new 
constitution that will overtly limit governmen- 
tally directed fiscal transfers (p. 73). 


This scheme has similarities with the posi- . 
tion of Green and Hobhouse that a stable order 
requires (they would also add, that social 
justice demands) that each individual be given a 
stake in society, the stake being property. If 
implemented, it would produce a redistribution 
of wealth that would make what current reform 
proposals there are look parsimonious indeed. 
But the plan hasn’t a chance. It is unrealistic 
because it rests solely on an entreaty to the rich 
and rejects as illegitimate the only forum 
(politics) that has ever succeeded in effecting 
transfers. 

Let us look at this plea from the point of 
view of the “rich man’’ (not a very descriptive} 
term, but then, being founded on methodologi-) 
cal individualism, the perspective cannot admit? 
the existence of classes). There are three rea~. 
sons to reject it, any one of which would be 
sufficient. First, how exactly will future trans- 
fers be “overtly limited’? How is the next 
generation to be bound? What if wealth (as is 
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p likely) again becomes maldistributed? What is 
to prevent the new “‘poor man” from threaten- 
ing to install the Leviathan unless there is 
another distribution of wealth? With these 
uncertainties, the rich man would be foolish to 
transfer a good deal of actual wealth in return 

_ for a paper promise (remember what happened 

| to Lochner) unless he were under extreme 

compulsion, which, second, he is not. The best 
available evidence points to a remarkable con- 
tinuity in the (mal)distribution of assets in the 

United States since World War II with the top 5 

percent holding around 25 percent of the 

wealth, in terms of money income (after taxes) 
| the top two deciles garnered 43 percent, the 
=- bottom two 4.5 percent (see the excellent 
comparative study by Sawyer, 1976). The “‘rich 
man” in the United States has even succeeded 

in staving off welfare reforms considered basic 

to collective decency in most other advanced 
industrial countries—full employment guaran- 
tees, health insurance, family allowances. In 

| these conditions, why concede anything? 

Finally, the operation of political institu- 
tions in the United States has not only not 
threatened to produce a major redistribution of 
wealth and power (to be sure, the distribution 
would be somewhat more skewed without 
“sovernmentally directed fiscal transfers”); as 
we have previously described, government assis- 
tance is essential for corporate activity. For 
Buchanan, government may be becoming a 
Leviathan; for the rich man its dictates can be 
circumvented with relative ease. To summarize, 

> if Buchanan believes a transfer of wealth is 
necessary, he would do better to address his 
appeal to the “poor man.” But this he cannot 
do since he must deny that any transfer is 

“deserved” (it is expedient) and since he rejects 

the use of political institutions to effect it, 





Conclusion 


These difficulties in constructing a viable 
theory of the state help confirm our finding of 
the previous section that the political implica- 
tions of public choice-property rights school are 
cloudy at best. Despite ad hoc empirical in- 
sights, it has not been demonstrated that 
“market logic’ can be applied fruitfully to the 
broad range of political problems beyond the 
‘ken of traditional microeconomic theory. Rules 
‘or behavior based only on individual prefer- 
ences have not been developed; the perspective 
‘is infused with values. But again, despite our 
' discovery that many of the values are latently 
= attractive, the perspective does not function 
well as an exponent of a normative position 






because the very presence of values is denied. 
Nor is the perspective a good source of “‘recom- 
mendation statements” because we start not 
with empirical description but with a construct 
that screens out important areas of social 
reality. Finally, the effort at diagnosis is not 
persuasive. No one can question the plethora of 
“public bads.” Whether their cause lies in the 
failure to observe unrestrained utility maxi- 
mization in the economic field and orderly 
anarchy in all others is doubtful. It seems more 
likely that the effective actualization of many 
of the values inherent in the perspective—the 
focus on the individual as the essential concern; 
the importance of property in structuring rela- 
tionships and in defending against dangerous 
augmentations of collective power—has been 
thwarted by the concern to promote the 
sanctity of the market and the inviolability of 
private property, which themselves cannot be 
totally reconciled. The rigorous presentation of 
the perspective is evident, and the scarcity of 
alternative perspectives and analytical tools that 
help order and give insight into contemporary 
social life make its attraction understandable. 
But, I conclude, claims of major political 
significance cannot, in its present development, 
be sustained. 
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The existence of N-prisoners’ dilemmas (conflict between individual and collective rationality) is 
a standard justification for collectivizing decision making through the state, but there is little 


theory about how different institutions operate to 


majoritarian democracy, “‘se 


“solve”? such dilemmas. The efficiency of 


fish dictatorship” and uncoordinated individualism is explored using a 


simple nine-person game. Majoritarian democracy is found to produce equilibrium outcomes at the 
maximum social product available when the opportunity costs of “cooperating” are less than half 
the magnitude of the externalities, but to produce no such equilibrium when the opportunity costs 
are greater than that. Our research draws implications for the role of information in constitutional 


design, and of altruism. 


The logic of the prisoners’ dilemma! pro- 
vides what is probably the most widely ac- 
cepted, and certainly the most coherent, justi- 
fying theory of the state available today. When 
individual behavior involves external dis- 
economies (pollution, for example) or external 
economies (as in the case of collective goods), 
markets can be expected to produce suboptimal 
outcomes. Individuals will not voluntarily re- 


*Dallas Hardison and Anne Schneider participated 
in the original sessions out of which this paper was 
developed and have been constant sources of help 
since then. Brian Barry, Robert Campbell, Robyn 
Dawes, Geoff Fougere, R. Kenneth Godwin, David 
Messick, William Mitchell, Howard Rosenthal, Barry 
Siegel and Jeff Smith have all given valuable advice 
and encouragement. Versions of the paper have been 
delivered to the University of Oregon Psychology 
Department’s seminar on collective dilemmas, the 
Political Science and Sociology Departments of the 
University of Canterbury, New Zealand, and to politi- 
cal science classes at the University of Oregon; thanks 
are due to the participants in these meetings who 
invariably offered much-needed and constructive criti- 
cism. 

‘The prisoners’ dilemma refers to the parable of 
two prisoners who have been captured and charged 
with the same crime. They are locked in separate cells 
unable to communicate with each other. Each is told 
that his punishment will depend on his decision to 
confess or deny the joint execution of the crime, but 
that the severity of the punishment depends on the 
simultaneous decision of the other prisoner. Punish- 
ments are structured so that: (a) there is a dominant 
strategy to confess for each prisoner, but (b) both 
confessing leads to each receiving a punishment that is 
worse than had both chosen the dominated strategy of 
denial. The following payoffs meet the definition of a 
prisoners’ dilemma: 


strict their own polluting behavior if it costs 
them substantially to do so and neither will 
they contribute toward costly collective goods 
when others can be expected to provide them. 
Taking such “collectively regarding” actions 
means that they will run the risk of being a 
“sucker” who is left carrying all the costs—and 
that they will pass up the benefits that come 
from being a “free rider” on the collectively 
regarding actions of others. When the externali- 
ties are of a sufficient magnitude, selfish- 
maximizing individuals will behave so as to 
produce outcomes that nobody wants: in the 
pure case collective goods will not be produced 
at all and negative externalities will eliminate all 
the gains individuals make from their own 


Prisoner A 
confess deny 


5 
fi 
confess 5 
Prisoner B 


For each prisoner, the dilemma lies in the conflict 
between what is rational action for oneself as an 
individual and what is rational action for oneself as a 
member of a two-person collective. By attending to 
their individual payoffs, prisoners will be led to an 
outcome that is at best suboptimal for themselves and 
at worst a “collective disaster.’ For the classic 
noe see R. Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa 
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selfish actions.2 Just as some means of coor- 
dinating their behavior can get the two prison- 
ers the lowest total years behind bars, so—it is 
argued—can the state coordinate individual be- 
havior to produce an “‘optimal’”’ level of nega- 
tive and positive externalities.’ 

But saying that coordination by the state is 
necessary if a society is to reach an optimal 
outcome in prisoners’ dilemma situations begs 
the crucial constitutional question: What form 
ought the state’s institutions take in order to 
insure such an outcome? More generally: How 
does variation in the institutional context of 
situations characterized by external effects alter 
the chances of an optimal outcome? The 
essential nature of the prisoners’ dilemma does 
not lie in the assumption that decisions are 
made in the absence of coordination. It lies, 
rather, in a particular configuration of payoffs 
facing individual decision makers—where a ‘‘co- 
operative’ solution exists for which the aggre- 
gate payoff is greatest but where there is a 
dominant strategy for individuals to “‘defect” 
from this cooperative solution. Where such a 
configuration exists (or where there is such a 
“state of nature,” if we are to use a somewhat 
older terminology) it is clear that uncoordi- 
nated decision making by selfish maximizers 
will produce a suboptimal outcome. But the 
mechanism is not the same thing as the prob- 
lem; the decision rules are a variable that can be 
manipulated as much as any other. 

If psychology can tell us about the indi- 
vidual characteristics that influence ‘“‘coopera- 
tion” and “defection” in prisoners’ dilemma 
games (and, in social psychology, about the 
interpersonal patterns that explain this choice 
behavior), and if economics continues to report 


2Much social and political conflict can thus be 
traced to differences among a population about what 
constitutes positive and negative externalities—or col- 
lective goods and collective bads. As Mancur Olson 
suggests, a society is more likely to cohere “if people 
are socialized to have diverse wants with respect to 
private goods and similar wants with respect to 
collective goods.” Diversity of tastes about private 
goods is necessary to ensure a willingness to engage in 
market behavior, but consensus about desirable collec- 
tive goods is necessary if conflict is to be avoided, See 
Mancur Olson (1969, p. 151). 


3The grandfather of this line of thought is, of 
course, Thomas Hobbes, and most contemporary 
writers acknowledge this fact. For arguments about 
the appropriate limits of the state see, most impor- 
tantly, Buchanan (1974), Tullock (1970 and 1974), 
and Baumol (1965). The justifying theory of the state 
in these terms has come under severe attack recently 
in the critical work of Michael Taylor (1976). 
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on the circumstances surrounding market suc- 
cess and failure, it would seem an appropriate 
disciplinary division of labor for political sci- 
ence to claim this constitutional question as its 
own. That is what we will address here. 


Background and the Model 


Although the first steps toward formulating 
the institutional question, and toward providing 
some answers, were taken more than 50 years 
ago by economists Knut Wicksell (1958) and 
Erik Lindahl (1958), there has been a long 
period in which this question has been ne- 
glected. Concern with the environmental crisis 
has, however, led to some constitutional infer- 
ences from what is essentially prisoners’ dilem- 
ma logic. Although his argument is not particu- 
larly formal and only parallels prisoners’ dilem- 
ma logic in some places, Robert L. Heilbroner 
(1974) has concluded that “iron governments,” 
most likely military governments, are inevitable 
if certain ecologically necessary policies are ever 
to be implemented. Garrett Hardin’s well- 
known analysis (1968) of the “Tragedy of the 
Commons” is often thought to lead in the same 
direction. Hardin is concerned with common 
property resources available for exploitation by 
profit-maximizing individuals. His paradigm 
case concerns common grazing lands onto 
which farmers are free to add cattle for their 
private benefit. Prisoners’ dilemma logic dic- 
tates that the commons will eventually be 
destroyed through overgrazing; farmers recog- 
nize that unilateral restraint on the part of each 
will involve costs that are in no way matched 
by private benefits and they continue to add 
cattle-despite recognition that such behavior 
contributes to the loss of the common re- 
source.4 Hardin’s conclusion, consistent with 
other analyses of external effects, is that 
coordination is necessary if the commons is to 
be saved, He wants “mutual coercion mutually 
agreed upon.” 

Impressed by the similarity between Har- 
din’s logic and the essentially prisoners’ dilem- 


4Robyn Dawes, J. Delay and W. Chaplin (1974) 
have shown that the number of farmers influences the 
certainty of this outcome. With only few farmers, the 
individual can benefit directly from his own restraint, 
thereby providing an incentive toward restraint for all. 
And, of course, when the resource is owned by a single 
individual, all the costs and benefits of that individu- 
al’s action are internalized—providing a very sure 
incentive for restraint. On the latter point, see the 
important property rights literature, particularly the 
collection by Furubotn and Pejovich (1974). 
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ma logic by which Thomas Hobbes justifies his 
Leviathan,® William Ophuls (1973) has argued 
that the ecological crisis presents mankind with 
a choice between “Leviathan and Oblivion.” 
Although at some points he seems to imply that 
such a Leviathan must be authoritarian or at 
least antidemocratic, Ophuls really goes no 
further than to make the unremarkable point 
that the need for coordination implies the need 
for more government. Like the biologist Har- 
din, he leaves unanswered the question as to the 
form that government must take. Although 
neither Garrett Hardin nor Thomas Hobbes can 
be charged with confusing the two, there is a 
difference between increasing the scope of 
government and making governmental decisions 
in a more authoritarian manner. 

Russell Hardin (1971) has pointed out that 
the usual analyses of prisoners’ dilemma focus 
on the strategy of players making their indi- 
vidual decision whether to defect or cooperate 
and has proposed an alternative analysis in 
which the players make a collective choice 
among the various possible outcomes. He con- 
cludes that the “all cooperate” outcome is the 
dominant one in competition with all possible 
others and that, therefore, “the cooperative 
outcome in such a game would prevail in 
election against all other outcomes.” His analy- 
sis certainly does not support the pessimistic 
view of the future of democracy that appears 
implicit in the works of Heilbroner, Hardin and 
Ophuls. We propose to develop this line of 
thought further. 

Suppose a game consisting of nine players. 
Each has the choice between defecting and 
cooperating and, as required by the prisoners’ 
dilemma, the reward for defecting is greater 
than the reward for cooperating. Defecting, 
however, involves a “social fine” that must be 
paid in equal shares by all players. (A more 
complex—and more realistic—version of this 
game would have the fine shared unequally by 
the players. Such complexities would be easy to 
add to our model, but we will not develop them 
here.) The existence of this fine means that 
individual payoffs for both cooperating and 
defecting will decline as the number of defect- 
ing individuals increases. If the fine is great 
enough to mean that individual payoffs at “all 
defect” are less than individual payoffs at ‘“‘all 
cooperate,” the game has the essential charac- 
teristics of a prisoners’ dilemma; if individual 
payoffs at “all defect” are more than at “‘all 


>This similarity has been noticed by other authors, 
including Michael Taylor (1976), Orbell and Ruther- 
ford (1974), and David Gauthier (1969). 
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cooperate,” the game does not so qualify. We 
will develop three versions of this game, two 
that are prisoners’ dilemma and one that is not. 


1. Modest Opportunity Costs for Cooperation. 
In Figure 1 we adopt the graphic conventions 
developed by Thomas Schelling (1973) and 
others® to portray n-person prisoners’ dilem- 
mas. The number of individuals cooperating is 
measured on the horizontal axis with “‘all 
cooperate”? at the extreme left of the axis. 
Payoffs for individual action, measured in 
positive and negative dollars, are on the vertical 
axis.” In our first game we will set the payoff 
for cooperation at $3.00, the payoff for defec- 
tion at $5.00, and the social fine—to be paid in 
equal shares by every player each time one 
player defects—at $5.00. We can now specify 
curves showing the payoffs for defection and 
cooperation as a function of the number of 
players cooperating; for this first game they are 
labeled D and C} respectively. Since the right 
extremity of C, is above the left extremity of 
D, the game meets the definition of a prisoners’ 
dilemma. The constant opportunity cost of 
$2.00 (the sum foregone by a cooperator who 
might have chosen to defect) we will arbitrarily 
define as “modest.”? 


6Particularly H. Hamburger (1973). 


7The dollar numerarie is for convenience only—we 
might equally deal in anything to which a value can be 
attached. 


8We have borrowed the broad outlines of this game 
from work conducted at the University of Oregon and 
the Oregon Research Institute by Robyn M. Dawes. 
See, in particular, Dawes (1975). Notice that setting 
the magnitude of the social fine equal to the payoff 
for defection effectively brings the value of “all 
defect” to zero. This is for arithmetic convenience 
only. If the social fine were less than the payoff for 
defection, the payoff for “‘all defect”? would be some 
positive value, and if it were more, the value would be 
negative. 

> Because of the currency of pollution problems, we 
will develop our models in terms of external disecono- 
mies, but the outcomes would be no different if we 
developed them in terms of external economies and 
collective goods. A collective goods version of the 
game just developed, then, would involve the same 
payoffs for “cooperating” and “defecting” ($3.00 and 
$5.00, respectively) but instead of the $5.00 social 
fine to be shared by the collectivity, there would be a 
$5.00 benefit to the collectivity every time an 
individual cooperated. It can readily be seen that, 
although this changes the intercepts, these payoffs 
produce the same general configuration as the one just 
described. 
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D action in the first case, they might think longer 

before taking the equivalent action here. Initial- 

ly, at least, it would seem that ecological crises 

pene + such as these are more intractable~and more 
it 7 requiring coordination by government. 


3. A Non-Prisoners’ Dilemma With Externali- 





i P 
oe ae we Of — — — - — He, Cy ties Present. If we once again keep the same 
oie Fl rn {| f Nme $5.00 payoff for defection and the same $5.00 
kinal S RM K cooperate social fine, we can drop the cooperate payoff 
l i á C lower to —$1.00. Since the right extremity of 
3 the cooperate curve (which we will label C3 in 
Figure 1) is now lower than the left extremity 
of the defect curve, the game no longer meets 
‘$ the definition of a prisoners dilemma. It is 
important to notice that externalities are still 
ee eee T present, but that they are now no longer 
Coopers = -5100 sufficient to mean that the optimal social 


payoff is reached when all cooperate. Instead, if 
the society is to do as well as it might, it is best 
Figute 1. Three Configurations with Externalities for all its members to defect. To anticipate 
somewhat, we would not expect this to be a 
particular problem for uncoordinated individu- 
2. Substantial Opportunity Costs for Coopera- als since the incentive in that direction is now 
tion. We can increase the opportunity costsfor substantial. But it remains to see what outcome 
cooperation to $4.00 (which we will call would be produced for such a game by various 
“substantial”) by keeping the payoff for defec- mechanisms of collective decision making. 
tion and the social fine both constant at $5.00 In Table 1 we have recorded the individual 
but dropping the payoff for cooperation to payoffs that result for the three configurations 
$1.00. This new cooperate curve we have just discussed. The numbers (of our nine-person 
labeled Cy in Figure 1; because its right 
extremity is also above the left extremity of the 
defect payoff curve, this game is also a prison- 10Since “all cooperate” now means that the 
ers’ dilemma. The most obvious difference is Society makes a markedly suboptimal payoff, perhaps 
that cooperation is now relatively expensive the prisoners’ dilemma terminology is less appropriate; 
and therefore, we can predict, relatively less “defection” with all the negative connotations at- 
likely; if altruists might have been willing to tached to it is now socially desirable. Schelling’s more 
carry the $2.00 cost of community-regarding general formulation (1973) of “binary choices with 








Table i. 
Number Making Each Choice 
D: 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 0 
C: 0 i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Opportunity Costs Low D: .00 56 1.11 1.67 2.22 2.78 3.32* 3.89* 4.44* 
Prisoners’ Dilemma C: -144 -— 88 -—.33 -22 .77 1.33 1.88 2.44 3.00 
Social Aggregate 00 304 601 9.03 11.98 14.97 17.94 20.94 23.96 27.00 
Opportunity Costs High D: .00 56 1.11% 1.67* 2.22* 2.78* 3.32% 3.89* 4.44* 
Prisoners’ Dilemma C: —3.44 -2.89 -2.33 ~1.78 -1.22 —.67 —il 44 1.00 
Social Aggregate 00 104 199 3.03 3.98 502 597 701 796 9.00 
Opportunity Costs High D; 0* .56* 1.11 1.67* 2.22* 2.78* 3.32* 3.89* 4.44% 
Non-Prisoners’ Dilemma C: —5.44 -4.89 -4.33 ~3.77 -—3.22 -2.66 —2.11 —1.56 ~—1.00 
Social Aggregate 00 -.96 -2.01 ~2.97 -3.98 -4.98 -5.85 -6.99 -8.04 -—9.00 


*Denotes payoffs for defecting choice which will be preferred to payoff for all cooperate. 
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society) cooperating and defecting are specified 
across the top of the table and the payoff going 
to each individual in each category is indicated 
below. Notice that, for each of the three cases, 
we have recorded the “aggregate social payoff” 
returned to the society when different propor- 
tions cooperate. This can be understood as the 
amount of wealth in the society as a whole as a 
consequence of particular behavioral outcomes; 
the figures are reached by multiplying each 
payoff by the number of cases involved and 
summing the results. 


Institutional Outcomes 


We will explore the social consequences of 
making decisions by three mechanisms: unco- 
ordinated individualism, majoritarian democra- 
cy, and what we will call “selfish dictatorship.” 
In so doing we will make the assumption that 
our nine players are motivated solely to maxi- 
mize their individual payoffs, not the social 
aggregate. In fact, if players were motivated in 
the latter way there would be harmony be- 
tween individual and collective rationality —and 
no dilemma to explore. The assumed selfishness 
might be pessimistic, but working from this 
position means that, should we identify some 
limits to the capacity of institutions to provide 
“solutions” to such dilemmas, we will know the 
extent of the social need for altruism. 


1. Uncoordinated Individualism and Selfish 
Dictatorship. The outcomes produced by unco- 
ordinated individualism in these three cases are 
well recognized. When there is no means of 
coordinating their behavior, selfish maximizers 
will defect in all three cases—for the two 
prisoners’ dilemmas producing a “‘social 
disaster’ and for the non-prisoners’ dilemma 
producing the best outcome available to the 
society. It is, of course, quite probable that 
their recognition of what is likely to happen in 
the first two cases will lead them, as rational 
individuals, to consider constitutional revision 
in order to avoid this generally unwanted state 
of affairs; Hobbes built the necessity of Levia- 
than and the moral justification for it on this 
basis. But the outcome should they make their 
decision in this way is quite inevitable. 

An analogue to selfish dictatorship can be 
provided by letting one of the nine players 


externalities” avoids the problem by labeling the 
choices simply “left” and “right,” but for simplicity 
we will retain the prisoners’ dilemma terminology 
here. 
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determine, unaided, what behavioral pattern 
the society will follow. [A benevolent despot, 
of course, will simply discover the pattern that 
produces the best possible outcome for the 
society and implement it. But philosophers 
since Plato have failed to come up with a 
foolproof way of ensuring that despots are, in 
fact, benevolent, and we need not concern 
ourselves with this case.!!] A selfish individual 
able to determine the behavioral outcome by 
his or her own “vote’’ would do best as the lone 
defector with all others cooperating, meaning 
that the defector would decree the outcome 
immediately short of the right extremity where 
the largest social product lies. In the first two 
configurations, when a prisoners’ dilemma is 
present, the society would have to accept 
substantial inequality and a suboptimal pro- 
duct, but things could be a lot worse. 

Things would be a lot worse if the selfish 
dictator were making a similar decision in the 
context of the non-prisoners’ dilemma. From 
Table 1 we can see that the outcome would still 
be selected that made the dictator the lone 
defector, but—because the social maximum is 
now at the extreme left of the matrix at “all 
defect’’—this would leave the society almost 
(but not quite) with the worst possible out- 
come, which is now located at the extreme 
right. Resorting to selfish dictatorship in the 
context of configurations that involve externali- 
ties but are not prisoners’ dilemma seems a 
prescription for social disaster. 


2. Majoritarian Democracy. Let us now assume 
that our nine players arrive at their collective 
decision through majority vote. As before, they 
are still concerned with their individual payoff, 
but now they must maximize it by voting for 
the collective outcome that offers them the 
most as individuals. To point up the real-world 
analogue, we will imagine the existence of 
political entrepreneurs, not players in the game 
itself, whose sole concern is to win office and 
who must do that by gaining more votes that 


114 more complex model than the one offered 
here might ‘be concerned with the costs of imposing 
collective decisions that governments must carry. 
Implementation of a policy in our model means 
specifying the individuals who will cooperate and who 
will defect and structuring things so that it happens 
that way. This obviously involves the wide range of 
sanctions available to governments, and imposing such 
sanctions involves costs. Such a more complex model 
might also deal with the possibility of side-payments 
for selfish dictators (or majority) who could legislate 
the collective maximum and then proceed to redis- 
tribute the product entirely to themselves. 
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their competition.!2 In our analogue, there- 
fore, the outcomes offered by these competing 
entrepreneurs can be understood as political 
platforms; a platform consists of a statement 
about the number of individuals who will be 
obliged to cooperate and the number who will 
be permitted to defect, and who those individu- 
als will be. We will make the simple—and no 
doubt unrealistic—assumption that the voters 
understand perfectly the contents of the vari- 
ous platforms and the platforms’ benefits for 
themselves and for the society.}3 

This democracy, it is important to remem- 
ber, is not a “free” society in the sense that all 
are free from constraint; its members are 
obliged to abide by the majority’s collective 
decision. If voters remained free of the obliga- 
tions of a “democratic” decision that offered 
them less as individuals than an alternative, it is 
clear that they would move as individuals to the 
alternative—and that the outcomes to be ex- 
pected from “democracy” would be indis- 
tinguishable from those under uncoordinated 
individualism. Indeed, the only difference be- 
tween the two mechanisms would be that one 
began with a meaningless democratic charade. 
In a recent critique of American political 
institutions, L. J. Sharpe (1973, p. 133) says: 


How we are to control our leader is assuredly a 
central problem in a democracy; but, if it is 
elevated to become the only problem, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
incapacity of government is a positive good. 
Yet ... democracy above all other systems has 
to be capable—has to be functionally ef- 
fective—because it alone claims to offer the 
people a choice. To ensure that the choices 
offered are real ones ... government at the 
outset must be strong. 


More explicitly in the context of “commons 
problems,” Beryl Crowe (1969) has doubted 
that governments can make commons-saving 
decisions stick. Whatever the strength or weak- 


12wWe can assume with Anthony Downs (1957, p. 
28) that these politicians “formulate policies in order 
to win elections, rather than win elections in order to 
formulate policies.” 


13 Anthony Downs (1957) provides an important 
analysis of how uncertainty affects the strategic 
thinking of voters and politicians. In our model, no 
doubt, politicians might find reason to obfuscate 
exactly what they are offering, and voters might find 
reason to make long-standing decisions in favor of one 
or the other politician because of the costs involved in 
gathering more perfect information. We can remem- 
ber, though, that competition between the politicians 
can help keep those same politicians honest as they 
give information. 
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nesses of real-world democratic governments, 
the majoritarian democracy in our model is, in 
Sharpe’s term, “functionally effective.” 


Where the opportunity costs for cooperation 
are modest, our majoritarian model predicts not 
only the maximum social product as the out- 
come, but also an egalitarian distribution of 
that product. To see why this is so, imagine a 
political entrepreneur who offers the electorate 
“ajl defect’”—the outcome produced in the 
absence of government by uncoordinated in- 
dividualism. His action provides an opportunity 


. for a competitor to offer “eight defect; one 


cooperate” and to win thereby; while one voter 
(the individual who would make —$1.44 from 
that outcome compared to $0.0 on the first 
offer) would not support this alternative, all the 
others would support it since it offers them 
$0.56 compared to $0.0. Thus, although one 
individual would be obliged to suffer from the 
defecting action of the other eight, the second 
platform would dominate the first. 


But the same logic can be extended to show 
that all platforms are dominated by the “all 
cooperate” platform at the extreme right— 
where the collective maximum is located. When 
every platform is challenged by one to its right, 
there is one voter who stands to lose if the 
challenger wins, but in every case the challenger 
is preferred by all others. The defect payoffs 
noted by an asterisk in Table 1 will be preferred 
by some players to the payoff they are offered 
along with everyone else for “all cooperate,” 
but in no case under majority rule will there be 
sufficient such players for the platform in- 
volved to win. Graphically, we can reach the 
same result by noting that the positive slope of 
the two payoff functions assures both co- 
operators and defectors more in platforms to 
the right of the horizontal than in platforms to 
the left. Because the number of cooperators 
increases to the right, however, each successive 
platform to the right will oblige a single 
individual to cooperate who was previously 
permitted to defect. This person will be the 
lone voter to oppose the rightward move. 


It is clear, then, that competing political 
entrepreneurs operating under majoritarian 
rules will all be led to offer the electorate the 
same platform, and that this platform, when 
implemented, will produce the maximum avail- 
able benefits to the society. It is not clear just 
which of the various entrepreneurs will end up 
being responsible for government—that decision 
will have to be made by rules beyond those 
contained in the model—but neither does it 
matter in terms of the social outcome. 

Where the opportunity costs for cooperation 
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are substantial, the outcome from democratic 
institutions is not nearly so happy. Using the 
same logic, we can show that every platform is 
dominated by the platform immediately to its 
right, but this time the ‘“‘all cooperate”? plat- 
form is not an equilibrium point; that platform 
can be beaten by “two cooperate; seven defect” 
well to the left of the matrix. In short, for this 
configuration there is no equilibrium solution 
that can be predicted under majoritarian rules, 
and a winner would have to be decided by 
additional rules—saying, for example, who 
could make a final bid for voter support. In the 
absence of such supplementary rules, all we can 
say is that there is no equilibrium solution and, 
as a result, there is no way to predict what the 
outcome will be. 

This can be readily demonstrated graphical- 
ly. In Figure 1 we have identified as R the 
platform at which 50 percent of the players are 
offered D and 50 percent are offered C 
Platforms to the right of this offer a majority C, 
and platforms to the left of this offer a 
majority D. If we project a horizontal line from 
the right extremity of the C, function to 
intersect the D function, we have identified a 
set of D payoffs that are superior to the C 
payoff offered everyone at “all cooperate”; 
these are the payoffs offered to D in the 
platforms to the right of M (and identified by 
an asterisk in Table 1). But, because M is to the 
right of R, there are insufficient players offered 
these D payoffs ever to comprise a majority 
against the “all cooperate” platform which is 
therefore an equilibrium solution. The players 
offered D in platforms to the right of M will 
always oppose that outcome, but they will 
always be outvoted. 


Projecting a similar horizontal from the right 
extremity of Cz identifies a further set of 
platforms in which the D payoff is superior to 
the payoff offered everyone at “all co- 
operate’—those to the right of S on the 
horizontal axis. The important difference is 
that S is to the left of R, meaning that there 
exists a set of platforms (SR) that offer a 
majority the option of D behavior that pays 
more than the payoff under “all cooperate.” 
Thus, any of these platforms, if offered in 
competition with “‘all cooperate,” will win. But 
none of them will be an equilibrium solution 
since they can all be defeated by platforms to 
their immediate right. Any platform to the 
right of S might win—depending on which 
political entrepreneur makes the final “bid” for 
voter support. 


While only a subset of platforms (SR) can 
defeat “all cooperate” in head-to-head com- 
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petition, notice that any platform is possible 
under majority rule for this configuration. We 
have identified as K the point at which the C, 
function intersects the horizontal. Since plat- 
forms RK offer a majority the cooperative 
alternative, and since for those platforms the 
cooperative payoff is less than the ‘“‘all defect” 
payoff, “all defect” will win in competition 
with any of them. Thus, there is no reason to 
exclude platforms between “all defect” and $ 
from the set of possible outcomes; under 
majority rule, anything is possible.1 

When the right extremity of the C function 
is located below the left extremity of the D 
function, as in the C3 case, the “all defect” 
payoff is more attractive than the “all co- 
operate” payoff and, once again, anything is 
possible. When configurations are not prisoners’ 
dilemma, just as in the previous case, majority 
rule is capable of producing any outcome. 

In Figure 2 we have located the C function 
so that the horizontal from its right extremity 
intersects the D function at a point P vertical to 
R. We can see that no platform in such a game 
can offer a majority a D payoff that is superior 
to the C payoff at “all cooperate”; platform R 
comes closest, but under it players offered D 
will be indifferent between R and “all co- 
operate.” Thus, this game is a threshold case: if 
the C function is any higher, no platform can 
dominate “‘all cooperate” under majority rule, 


l4with the exception of the “all cooperate” 
outcome and the “all defect” outcome, all the other 
possible outcomes involve some degree of inequality 
and it is clear that, in the real world, major fights 
would be fought about who would be the permitted 
defectors and who would be the constrained coopera- 
tors. Strictly speaking, the “platforms” in our tables 
identify sets of payoffs that can be distributed among 
any of the nine players in our game; the nine “voters” 
we identify could be offered either of the payoffs 
available from a particular platform—with the single 
constraint that there is a limited number of each to go 
around. This raises the possibility of an equilibrium 
platform for this configuration as well; since five votes 
constitute a majority, it seems possible (for example) 
that some other version of the “five defect; four 
cooperate” platform might dominate competing plat- 
forms to the right. This is not so, however. While it is 
true that a different version of “five defect; four 
cooperate” can defeat the version of “four defect; five 
cooperate” given first, a different version of “four 
defect; five cooperate” can, in turn, defeat that. 
Majoritarian democracy continues to be unable to 
produce an equilibrium outcome in such configura- 
tions as these, despite the ability of entrepreneurs to 
shift around the available behavioral options among 
the nine voters. 
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but if it is any lower, some can--and there will 
be no equilibrium solution. 


Since DN is the magnitude of the D payoff 
in the absence of any externality, and since CN 
is the magnitude of the C payoff under the 
same condition, and since CV = PR = DC, we 
can define this threshold case as where the 
opportunity costs of C (DC) are exactly equal 
to the payoff from C in the absence of any 
externality—or alternatively, as where the pay- 
off from C is exactly equal to one half the 
payoff from D in the absence of any externali- 
ty. Since DN is also the magnitude of the 
„externality paid as a consequence of every act 
of D behavior, we can define the same thresh- 
old in terms of the externality as where the 
opportunity costs of C are exactly one half of 
the externality associated with D. In general, 
we can conclude that when the opportunity 
costs of C are more than half the externality, 
majority rule will produce no equilibrium solu- 
tion to the n-prisoners’ dilemma and any 
outcome is possible. 


Summary. 


Figure 3 shows the relationship between the 
opportunity costs of cooperative action (mea- 
sured on the horizontal axis) and the total 
social product (measured on the vertical axis) 
for a society of nine individuals and a social 
fine for defecting action of $5.00—as in our 
three cases. The heavy broken line shows the 
maximum social product available to this soci- 
ety, given different opportunity costs, and the 





Figure 2. Threshold of Equilibrium 
Outcomes for Majority Rule 
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light broken line indicates the minimum social 
product available. We can define the following 
parameters: 15 


1. In the limiting case where the opportuni- 
ty costs of cooperation are equal to zero 
(in terms of Figure 1, when the cooperate 
and defect curves are identical; in terms 
of Figure 3, at the left extreme of the 
horizontal) the total social product to be 
derived from ‘‘all cooperate” is equal to 
the number of individuals cooperating 
times the payoff for cooperating. 


2. The “all cooperate” payoff curve inter- 
sects the horizontal axis at a point equal 
to the magnitude of the social fine, 


This intersection of “all cooperate” and the 
horizontal axis in Figure 3 is equivalent, in 
terms of Figure 1, to the configuration in which 
the left extremity of the defect curve is equal 
to the right extremity of the cooperate curve; 
the social fine is large enough to equal and 


15These parameters apply in all cases in which the 
social fine is equal to the magnitude of the payoff for 
defection, when there is equality in the distribution of 
payoffs for cooperation and defection, and when there 
is equality in the distribution of the external effects, 
Equality in the distribution of payoffs and of the 
external effects is a standard simplifying assumption 
of prisoners’ dilemma models, but it would obviously 
require modification if the model were to fit a great 
variety of real-world situations. One of the best-known 
games of politics is to reap the benefits of defection 
while passing the costs on to someone else. In the 
extreme case, the costs can be borne entirely by the 
cooperators, meaning that, as there are fewer and 
fewer cooperators, the costs they must bear grow 
exponentially. The distribution of political resources 
in the population will have something to do with the ~ 
probability of this happening, and it is worth remem- 
bering that our simple model assumes that such 
resources (in our game only the vote) are distributed 
equally among our nine players. Perhaps the most 
intractable prisoners’ dilemmas are those in which it is 
possible to locate the costs of defection in the future 
and to enjoy the benefits of it now; people living in 
the future have no political resources with which to 
influence current decisions. From our model, this will 
most probably influence the constitutional decisions 
by those living in the present. If they are able to avoid 
all but a small proportion of the external effects (or, 
in the extreme case, all of them) they will very likely 
find themselves facing a non-prisoners’ dilemma con- 
figuration and will opt, being selfish maximizers, to 
make their decisions through individualistic mech- 
anisms. This will produce the best possible outcomes 
from their point of view—but the worst possible 
outcomes from the point of view of people living in 
the future, 
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negate the gains that can be made from 
defection. Thus, we can say further: 


3. All points on the horizontal axis to the 
left of the intersection of that axis and 
the “all cooperate” payoff curve consti- 
tute prisoners’ dilemmas; all points to the 
right of that do not. 


We can now locate the payoff curves indicat- 
ing the total social product when varying 
proportions of the population cooperate. As 
will be seen from Figure 3, these all intersect 
the horizontal axis at the same point as the “‘all 
cooperate” payoff curve (where the social fine 
is equal to the opportunity costs of coopera- 
tion). At that point the proportion cooperating 
and defecting makes no difference to the total 
social product. 

When the opportunity costs of cooperation 
are less than half the magnitude of the social 
fine, majoritarian democracy is clearly the most 
effective mechanism for ensuring that a society 
achieves the largest possible social product. For 
those cases selfish dictatorship can be expected 
to produce a marginally suboptimal product 
and uncoordinated individualism can be ex- 
pected to produce the worst possible product. 
Granted that the majority has coercive capacity 
sufficient to make its decisions stick, there 
appears to be no case here for abandoning 
social decision making to dictatorship; the 
problem is more to ensure that majority rule is 
substituted for uncoordinated individualism. 

When the opportunity costs of cooperation 
are more than half the magnitude of the social 
fine but less than the total magnitude of that 
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Figure 3. Generalized N-Prisoners’ Dilemma 
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fine, majoritarian democracy has no equilibri- 
um solution—and any outcome is possible. In 
this zone dictatorship continues to produce 
marginally suboptimal solutions and unco- 
ordinated individualism continues to produce 
the worst possible product. However, it is here 
that arguments for dictatorship (such as the one 
discussed at the beginning) have some plausibili- 
ty, since majority rule is relatively less at- 
tractive. But we should remember that even 
here the latter is at least capable of producing 
the optimal social product while dictatorship is 
not. 

When the opportunity costs of cooperation 
are greater than the magnitude of the social 
fine, the outcome is the same under majority 
rule: anything is possible. Dictatorship once 
again produces an equilibrium outcome, but 
this time the “one defect” solution is just short 
of the worst possible for the society. For these 
configurations it is clear that the mechanism so 
highly regarded by Adam Smith, uncoordinated 
individualism, is superior. Democracy is capable 
of doing as well, but the equilibrium solution 
provided by individualism (coupled with the 
undoubted costs of democratic decision mak- 
ing) makes the choice an obvious one. 

Information about the nature of the configu- 
ration facing a society is obviously critical to 
the constitutional problem. Without solid 
knowledge about the empirical character of 
such configurations, advocacy of particular 
constitutional mechanisms is likely to be based 
upon simple ideological assertion at best, and to 
be cynically self-serving at worst. But, as 
Mancur Olson (1975) has pointed out in the 
context of environmental decision making, mis- 
takes are easy to make.!© From Figure 3 what 


16The distinguishing characteristic of much envi- 
ronmental cost-benefit analysis (says Olson) is not the 
shortcomings of that method but the extremely large 
uncertainty terms that must be incorporated into it, 
The reason for such uncertainty terms, he says, is the 
great complexity of environmental systems that makes 
it extremely difficult to identify all the far-reaching 
consequences of individual or collective action. For a 
somewhat different argument that nevertheless makes 
a similar point about the need for information and the 
problem of getting it, see George J. Stigler (1975). The 
importance of information, notice, means that an 
opportunity exists for individuals who have control 
over the means of collecting it (or perhaps the means 
of making it generally known) to distort their findings 
to their own benefit. As we have seen, in each matrix 
there are situations where individuals stand to make 
substantial gains (both in absolute and relative terms) 
and we can expect them to exert whatever efforts of 
which they are capable to end up occupying preferred 
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can we say about the probability of mistakes 
and their likely consequences, should we relax 
our assumption of perfect information? 

Constitution builders need only worry about 
some mistakes—those that will lead them to 
design institutions which are not appropriate to 
the real nature of their social and physical 
environment. Such mistakes would be possible 
around the “threshold of indeterminacy” for 
majority rule that we have identified, leading 
constitution builders to advocate dictatorship 
when they should advocate majority rule, or 
the reverse. But, as we have shown, choice 
between these two institutions is never unam- 
biguous in terms of the social product. 

More serious mistakes would appear possible 
around the point at which the various social 
payoff functions converge in Figure 3. To the 
immediate left of that point, configurations are 
prisoners’ dilemma requiring “all cooperate” 
and to the immediate right they are non- 
prisoners’ dilemma requiring “all defect.” 
Wrong information about the state of nature in 
this zone could lead to institutions designed to 
produce exactly the wrong kind of collective 
behavior. 

But, as we have also shown, the social 
products produced by our alternative institu- 
tions converge at this point so that, in its 
immediate vicinity, there is not much to choose 
among them. Accordingly, the consequences of 
such an error in constitution building would be, 
at worst, relatively slight—they would be “‘criti- 
cal—but not serious.” In fact, at this point the 
society would be quite indifferent between 
uncoordinated individualism, selfish dictator- 
ship and majority rule since the three mechan- 
isms would produce exactly the same social 
- products. In general, we can say that the 
probability of error in constitution building is 
negatively correlated with the likely damage 
that can be done by such an error. In this day 
of dire environmental predictions, it is, perhaps, 
comforting to know that we have at least some 
small measure of leeway for mistakes in the 
way we organize our lives. 

In this article we have looked for solutions 
operating from the standard assumption of 
choice models that individuals are motivated by 
self-interest. It is the conflict between individu- 
al self-interest and the collective interest that is 
the essence of the prisoners’ dilemma, but if 
there are circumstances under which altruism 
(motivation to maximize the collective good 


positions. The control over science and the media are 
obviously important resources in this respect. 
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rather than the individual’s own good) can be 
relied on—if we can relax our present assump- 
tion about motivation—the arguments for col- 
lective organization must be, to some extent, 
qualified. What can be said from our model 
about this? 

We have defined the horizontal axis in 
Figure 3 as the opportunity costs of cooperat- 
ing action, but it could equally be understood 
as measuring the “price of altruism.” If a 
configuration is prisoners’ dilemma, action in 
the best interests of the community involves 
the likelihood of loss either from being a 
“sucker” or from passing up the chance at a 
‘free ride.” But those losses are least toward 
the left of the horizontal axis and increase 
toward the right—meaning, in standard eco- 
nomic terms, that the incidence of altruism is 
likely to be less toward the right.17 Consistent 
with the observations just made, we can notice 
that the social benefits available from altruism 
in a prisoners’ dilemma configuration decline as 
the costs of altruism increase—up to the point 
at which configurations cease being prisoners’ 
dilemma and altruism becomes a socially useless 
virtue. 

But this decline in the probable incidence of 
altruism parallels the decline (that we identified 
earlier) in the social efficiency of majority rule. 
In many parts of the world, perhaps most, 
majoritarian democracy and altruistic behavior 
are both regarded as positive values, but we are 
left with the final conclusion that where majori- 
ty rule is an effective mechanism for the 
satisfactory solution of prisoners’ dilemmas, 
altruism is also relatively available; where ma- 
jority rule breaks down, altruism is less avail- 
able as an alternative. 
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Mentoring in Political Life: 
The Case of Willy Brandt * 


BARBARA KELLERMAN 
Tufts University 


Mentoring relationships have a qualitative impact on the transition from early to middle 
adulthood, as well as on adult life itself. This paper proposes that the exploration of the role of 
mentors in the lives of political leaders will produce suggestive results. The study is a case history 
which examines the mentor in the early and later life of the adult male, here Willy Brandt. Brandt 
had two mentors: Julius Leber and Ernst Reuter. Reuter is briefly discussed but we focus here on 
the first of these, Leber, a prominent Social Democrat during the Weimar era and a legendary 
member of the German resistance. The essay describes the origins, nature and termination of the 
Brandt-Leber relationship. The influence of the mentor on the mentee transcended the period of 
their actual interaction and, as the paper procedes to demonstrate, the intensity of the relationship 
ensured that Brandt’s self-image as Leber’s heir continued to affect both professional and 


ideological choices. 


Academics continue to explore the processes 
of and influences on childhood and ado- 
lescence.! That granted, two reminders are in 
order: first, the boundaries between childhood 
and adolescence and between adolescence and 
early adulthood remain ill-defined. Second, it is 
now generally acknowledged that socialization 
continues to effect attitudinal and behavioral 
changes throughout the entire life span.? In- 
deed, it is often only by examining personality 
attributes as they evolve during adulthood, that 
we can accurately gauge what was central 
during the years which came before. 

Until recently there has been no conception 
of adult development which permitted us to 
view the cumulative effects of passing through 
multiple adult eras. Developmental psycholo- 
gists have stressed the preadult years. Even Erik 
Erikson, who has constructed a view of the life 
cycle and its component ego stages from birth 
to old age, has placed his greatest emphasis on 
the stages before early adulthood.? This lacuna 
in adult developmental psychology is just now 
being attended to.* 


*My thanks are to Daniel Levinson. 


1 Lloyd de Mause has emerged as a new catalyst in 
this area. See his edited work, The History of 
Childhood (New York: Basic Books, 1974). He also 
serves as editor of History of Childhood Quarterly. 
(Vol. 1, No. 1 appeared in Summer, 1973). 

2See for example, Orville Brim, Jr., and Stanton 
Wheeler, Socialization After Childhood: Two Essays 
(New York: Wiley, 1966). 

3Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society, 2nd ed., rev. 
and enl. (New York: Norton, 1963), pp. 247-74. 


4Two major researchers in this area are psycholo- 
gist Daniel J. Levinson at Yale and psychiatrist Roger 


Daniel J. Levinson has headed a long-term 
project which used interview material from a 
sample of 40 males to define the psychosocial 
development of men.* His attempt was to 
“formulate a social-psychological conception of 
the life course and the various developmental 
periods, tasks, structures, and processes within 
it” and, finally, to hypothesize on “relatively 
universal, genotypic, age-linked, adult develop- 
mental periods within which variations oc 
cur.” In short, Levinson sought to connect 





Gould of U.C.L.A. Gail Sheehy’s enormous popular 
success with Passages confirms that adult development 
is a subject whose time has come. 


Daniel J. Levinson, Charlotte M. Darrow, Edward 
B. Klein, Maria H. Levinson, and Braxton McKee, 
Toward a Conception of Adult Development. My page 
numbers refer to an unpublished manuscript which 
Professor Levinson was kind enough to provide. 
Despite multiple authorship, this work will be referred. 
to in the text as “Levinson.” A revised version of the 
manuscript with Levinson as primary author will be 
published by Alfred Knopf in 1978 under the title, 
The Seasons of a Man’s Life. Early in his research, 
Levinson felt certain that the psychosocial develop- 
ment of men differed from that of women, and that 
each sex would require a separate study. He very 
specifically, therefore, confined his own investigation 
to men. (The original impetus was his own experi- 
ence.) 


Daniel J. Levinson, Charlotte M. Darrow, Edward 
B. Kiein, Maria H. Levinson, and Braxton McKee, 
“The Psychosocial Development of Men in Early 
Adulthood and the Mid-Life Transition,” in D. F. 
Ricks, A. Thomas and M. Roff, eds., Life History 
Research in Psychopathology (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1974), pp. 3, 4 of manuscript. 
Despite multiple authorship, this work will be referred 
to in the text as “Levinson.” 
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childhood and adolescence with (male) adult- 
hood by seeing adulthood as a definable and 
integral part of the whole--a unit as specific and 
integrated as its two earlier counterparts. 

Mentors have, of course, always been points 
of reference. We have long had concepts such as 
father figure, role model, sponsor, etc. Now, 
however, because of the aforementioned study, 
the mentor is attracting fresh interest. It ap- 
pears to be a quite common element in the life 
history of the normal male, usually found in 
late adolescence and early adulthood. Yet the 
mentor’s impact persists long after the actual 
mentoring has ended. His role is, in short, a 
perfect example of an early aspect which hasa 
shifting, but durable import. (I remind the 
reader that we are talking here—as Levinson 
did—of male development only. Other as yet 
inconclusive research indicates that females 
have had trouble attracting mentors. We might 
also note that, for many obvious reasons, very 
few males have had female mentors.) 

To explicate the concept, I will quote 
directly from Levinson: 


The mentor is ordinarily 8—15 years older 
than the mentee. He is enough older to repre- 
sent greater wisdom, authority and paternal 
qualities, but near enough in age and attitudes 
to be in some respects a peer or older brother, 
rather than in the image of the wise old man of 
distant father.... He takes the younger man 
under his wing and invites him into a new 
occupational world, or an occupation-relevant 
world. The mentor shows him around, imparts 
his wisdom, cares, sponsors, criticizes and be- 
stows his blessing.... The younger man, in 
turn, feels appreciation, admiration, respect, 
gratitude, love and identification. 


Mentor relationships differ in character. The 
extent to which they influence subsequent 
choices varies according to the predominant 
mode of relating, the evolution of the relation- 
ship, and the nature of the termination process. 
I intend to demonstrate that the effects of the 
mentor on the mentee can be profound, and 
life-long. To explore the genesis of one such 
relationship along with the effects, let us 
examine the following case in point. 

Willy Brandt, former Chancellor of West 
Germany, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, and 
now still an active European statesman and 
Chairman of the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany is, by any measure, a political leader. 
We need not debate the impact of the actions 
of any single political leader. But whether or 


TLevinson et al., “Psychosocial Development,” pp. 
14, 15 of manuscript. 
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not one subscribes to the “hero in history” 
explication of political events, there can be no 
doubt that the private motives reflected in the 
public behavior of persons exercising political 
power are of greater consequence, and interest, 
than the private motives of ordinary citizens.® 

A curiosity about the private Brandt neatly 
converges with the model of the mentor—for 
Brandt had two: Julius Leber and Ernst Reuter. 
I will concentrate on Brandt’s relationship to 
Leber and its persistent effects, describing the 
origins, nature and termination of their inter- 
action. Using this account as base, I will 
demonstrate that the impact of the mentor 
transcended the actual relationship and endured 
to affect Brandt’s later professional choices, 
ideological positions, leadership style, and 
moral code. In short, Leber remained in 
Brandt’s public life after they had separated, 
and even after Leber’s death. 

A caveat: this paper is but one case based on 
the model of the mentor. It is not intended to 
represent a typical case. Whether, indeed, there 
is such a thing as a “typical”? mentor relation- 
ship is, of course, an open question—one which 
should be the subject of further empirical 
study. Here, however, we are not concerned 
with the representativeness of this case, but 
rather with illustrating that Brandt and his 
mentors represent an illuminating variant of the 
mentor relationship. At the very least, Levin- 
son’s model stimulates. The reader is thus 
encouraged to hypothesize about different lead- 
ers developing in different settings and, there- 
by, about the implications of mentors for 
political life in a broader sense. 


The First Mentor 


Although Brandt has been the subject of 
four recent biographies, it can be argued that he 
has been his own most revealing chronicler.? 


8The private motives to public behavior theme is 
derived from Harold Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics, 2nd ed. (New York: Viking Press, 1960; 
originally published 1930). 


Willy Brandt, My Road to Berlin (New York: 
Doubleday, 1960). The four biographies are: David 
Binder, The Other German: Willy Brandt’s Life and 
Times (Washington: New Republic, 1975); Viola 
Herms Drath, Willy Brandt: Prisoner of his Past 
(Radnor, Pa.: Chilton, 1975); Terence Prittie, Willy 
Brandt: Portrait of a Statesman (New York: 
Schocken, 1975); Carola Stern, Willy Brandt (Rein- 
beck: Rowohlt Taschenbuch Verlag, 1975). Note: 
reference to page numbers in this essay are from 
Brandt, My Road (London: Peter Davis, 1960) and 
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Thus, in piecing together his past, the analyst 
must make use of materials fashioned by 
Brandt himself. We have been warned not to 
rely uncritically on autobiographical state- 
ments.!9 Accordingly, when considering 
Brandt’s autobiography, My Road to Berlin, the 
reader should bear in mind that it was pub- 
lished at a time when Brandt was politically 
ambitious and, as a result, professionally vul- 
nerable. The book is, therefore, politically as 
well as personally motivated. Still, these materi- 
als best capture some of the mood and detail of 
Brandt’s early life. And their authenticity is 
confirmed by the more objective recorders. 

Brandt was born Herbert Ernst Karl Frahm 
in Lubeck in 1913. (His name was changed for 
political reasons circa 1933.) Recalling the 
earliest years, Brandt engages in the unusual 
stylistic device of separating the identity of the 
child, Herbert Frahm, from that of the man, 
Wily Brandt. Using the third person, Brandt 
writes: 


Of the boy Herbert ... I have only a vague 
recollection.... The mother was very 
young. ... He never knew his father... and he 
did not want to know. ... He carried the name 
of the mother; the father was never mentioned 
at home. 


The brief section which sketches the first 14 
years of Brandt’s life continues in this mode. It 
is no accident: by creating a deliberate space 
between his adult self and the boy from the 
past, Brandt appears to be disinclined to con- 
tend with the deeper implications of his early 
history, or even to have that history subjected 
to close investigation by others. 

Brandt’s very early childhood was less than 
idyllic. His mother was forced to work and 
generally saw him only part of Saturday and 
Sunday. But in 1918, the pattern of his young 
life was dramatically altered; his grandfather 
returned home from the war. Ludwig Frahm 
quickly became the dominant adult in Brandt’s 
life, and continued to fill that role until he was 
joined, about ten years later, by Brandt’s first 
mentor. 





Prittie, Willy Brandt (Frankfurt: Goverts Kruger Stahl- 
berg, 1973). 


10See Erik Erikson, “On the Nature of Psycho- 
Historical Evidence: In Search of Gandhi” in A Source 
Book for the Study of Personality and Politics, ed. 
Fred Greenstein and Michael Lerner (Chicago: Mark- 
ham, 1971), p. 123. 


1iBrandt, My Road, p. 19. 
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Brandt has always spoken of his grandfather 
with admiration and warmth. In his description 
of their first meeting, Brandt included sight, 
smell, and touch to convey the pleasure of the 
union: 


When Herbert was four or five years old... 
the war appeared in the shape of a man in a 
muddy soldier’s coat. The man smelled of 
sweat, wet leather, powder and oil. The odor 
fascinated Herbert, as did the rough cloth of 
the heavy coat, the leather belt, the long 
bayonet. He climbed quickly on the lap of the 
man whom he called “Papa.” He let himself be 
kissed. ... He liked the soldier from the begin- 
ning. From then on the three lived together and 
the little apartment became a home. 


Thereafter, home was where grandfather was. 
When he remarried, he took the boy with 
him—despite the less than loving relationship 
between his new wife and his grandson.!3 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
influence of Brandt’s grandfather. No father 
could have had more. Along with the more 
amorphous moral pressures which encouraged 
Brandt in his political activism, there was 
Ludwig Frahm’s own complete dedication to 
the principles and goals of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany (SPD). Brandt recalls 
that “‘to grandfather socialism was more than a 
political program, it was rather a kind of 
religion.”!4 But Brandt uses the concept of 
religion in the liberal sense, that is, not as a 
cause one follows blindly, but as system of 
values, theory and action which one finds, after 
diligent scrutiny, to be the best available—and 
which one then attempts to propagate. 

Ludwig Frahm exerted more concrete influ- 
ences as well. With the support of Brandt’s 
mother who was also active in the SPD and in 
local trade unions, Brandt was constantly in- 
volved with a variety of SPD youth groups. He 
was also encouraged to seek a higher education, 
and at the age of 14 was admitted to the 
Johanneum, an elite high school of outstanding 
reputation.!5 It was during the Johanneum 


12Brandt, My Road, pp. 19—20. 


13Brandt’s real grandmother had paid no attention 
to him. Brandt’s grandfather remarried not long after 
her death but his new wife, whom Brandt called 
“aunt,” was not destined to become one of the boy’s 
favorites. 


14Brandt, My Road, p. 22. 


15The credit for this decision is given to Brandt’s 
grandfather by the neighbor who took care of Brandt 
during his early childhood years. (See Prittie, p. 25.) 
Nowhere does Brandt himself mention that his grand- 
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years that Brandt first came into contact with 
Julius Leber, contemporary socialist of con- 
siderable prestige, and future martyr of wide- 
spread reknown. 

Leber was one of the very few Germans who 
stayed in Germany during the entire Nazi era, 
and maintained his integrity wholly and public- 
ly intact. He was executed in early 1945 for his 
role in the July, 1944 plot to assassinate Hitler. 
His place in German history is secure, as is his 
place in Brandt’s personal history—although the 
precise nature of that second positioning has 
been a matter of some debate. Brandt himself 
wrote many years later: “I have grown up 
without a father; there was an emptiness in my 
life—Leber filled it.’!© The two had first met 
when Brandt was around fourteen, through his 
short pieces for the local Social Democratic 
newspaper, the Volksboten, of which Julius 
Leber was the editor. He was also a member of 
parliament and a highly respected figure in the 
Social Democratic Party. Brandt won a prize 
for his literary efforts but, far more important- 
ly, he and his articles attracted Leber’s atten- 
tion. 

Leber was born in 1891 in Alsace, then part 
of Germany. He grew up in modest circum- 
stances but, like Brandt, his intellectual superi- 
ority enabled him to attend senior high school. 
He became a member of the SPD in 1913; 
volunteered for military service in 1914 where 
he became a commissioned officer and won a 
citation for bravery. After the war, he resigned 
his commission to earn a doctoral degree in 
political science, and at the age of 30 moved to 
Lubeck to take over as editor of the Volksboten. 

Leber’s presence in Lubeck was promptly 
and durably felt. “Within a few months Leber 
was more than a chief editor. He quickly 
became ... the unrivaled leader of the Social 
Democrats in Lubeck. [And] the Social Demo- 
crats had, in Lubeck. their strongest and most 
dependable organization in all of Germany.” 17 
Workers came to regard Leber “as one of their 
own.” He was a progressive thinker, concerned 
with both political and moral issues, and 


father rendered specific help with regard to his 
schooling. He notes instead, that the scholarship he 
received was “in recognition of good marks” (Brandt, 
My Road, p. 24). 


16Brandt, My Road, p. 31. 


17 Anonymous description from a book compiling 
some writings, speeches, and letters of Julius Leber: 
Ein Mann geht seinen Weg: Schriften, Reden, und 
ages von Julius Leber (Berlin: Mosaik Verlag, 1952), 
p. 271. 
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singularly attuned to the younger generation. 
This concern must have made him particularly 
receptive to an adolescent such as Brandt who 
was full of promise, and whose history bore 
some obvious similarities to his own. 

Brandt’s response to Leber was characteristic 
of the fortuitous mesh. No doubt he perceived 
in Leber an eminence to be cultivated and even 
used, but clearly he was also vulnerable on an 
emotional level to Leber’s sincere overtures. 
Significantly, Brandt’s description of Leber is in 
a uniquely elaborate literary style: “He looked 
like a Latin with his sharply cut features, a high 
forehead, burning eyes, strong jaw and a soft 
sensual mouth.... [He] made one think ofa 
Roman tribune.” 18 

Between about 1928 and 1931 (Brandt’s age 
14—17), the relationship between Brandt and 
Leber was warm and constant. Leber helped 
Brandt in countless ways. He took him under 
his wing professionally, lending the weight of 
his prestige to the multiplicity of Brandt’s 
journalistic and party activities.1? In addition, 
he supplied a source of affective support during 
Brandt’s Johanneum years—years during which 
Brandt was busy and successful, but still the 
outsider with regard to his upper-class peers. 

Most observers have regarded the Brandt- 
Leber relationship as like that of father and 
son, no doubt taking their cue from Brandt 
himself. Brandt perceives Leber as having 
stepped into the void felt by the fatherless 
child—even though when he met Leber he was 
scarcely a child. He noted that Leber made him 
a “militant democrat and a liberal socialist,” 
that is, he gave him his Weltanschauung. 

There are, however, strong indications that 
the Leber-Brandt interaction is not most pre- 
cisely characterized by the father-son analogy. 
As Brandt commented in 1960: 


Leber was to me more than a teacher or older 
friend. I would never have admitted that I 
lacked self-confidence, but secretly, I had my 
doubts. Leber dispelled them by giving me 
recognition and encouragements. His occasional 
praise meant all the more to me because he also 
never hesitated to criticize my youthful im- 
petuousity. He did it with a slight amiable 
irony. He treated me as his equal.2 


18Brandt, My Road, p. 29. 


19For example, through the intervention of Julius 
Leber, who had also named Brandt a “contributing 
editor” to the Volksboten, Brandt was admitted to the 
Social Democratic Party at 16. More ordinary persons 
had to be at least 18 to gain regular party status. 


20Brandt, My Road, p. 32. 
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The image is correct: to Brandt, Leber was both 
senior and peer. As senior he carped but also 
bestowed the all-important blessing. As peer he 
accompanied Brandt through the early profes- 
sional maze without condescension. It was an 
extraordinarily important relationship at a time 
in Brandt’s life when he needed confirmation 
from a like-minded superior, and friendship 
from a like-minded peer. 

This balance Leber offered, the balance 
between senior and peer, is not characteristic of 
the father-son model. Also Brandt’s grandfather 
(father) continued to be in Brandt’s life until 
his death in 1935; concomitantly, there was an 
extreme paucity of contact between Leber and 
Brandt after 1931. On this last point, we should 
also note that although opportunities for com- 
munication between the fugitives Leber and 
Brandt were severely limited during the Nazi 
era, the fact that there was none confirms the 
absence of father/son feelings on both sides. 

We return then, to the model of the mentor. 
Levinson indicates that the mentor may serve a 
yariety of functions (e.g., teacher, guide, spon- 
sor, etc.). There are also less concrete supports. 
The mentor may “foster the young man’s 
development by believing in him... by helping 
to create a space within which a newly emerg- 
ing self can take shape and be given a place in 
the world. ...” These words, coupled with the 
specifically developmental emphasis of the fol- 
lowing quote, testify to the utility of the 
mentor model as applied to the Leber-Brandt 
interaction: 


The mentor-mentee relationship, at its best, 
serves a developmental function: it facilitates 
the young man’s transition from boyhood to 
adulthood, and by its nature it contains ele- 
ments of both.... The mentor is usually 
symbolized by the mentee as something be- 
tween a father and age peer. The relationship 
initially contains a good deal of deference and 
admiration on the part of the younger man but 
it tends over time to become more equal and 
mutual. The mentee initially experiences him- 
self as the novice or apprentice, as the boyish 
beginner in relation to the authoritative adult, 
but he gradually gains a fuller sense of his own 
authority and of his capability for autonomous 
action,21 


A final point: Leber was Brandt’s senior by 
22 years. Although this age difference is 
atypically large for a mentoring relationship, it 


21 This quote and the shorter ones incorporated in 
this paragraph are from Levinson et al., Toward a 
Conception, pp. 14, 15 of Ch. 10 of unpublished 
manuscript. 
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does not preclude it. Indeed, Levinson alludes 
to just this possibility when he discusses the not 
infrequent fit between “especially youthful 
mentors and mature mentees.” Again we en- 
vision Leber and Brandt; in sum, the mentor 
model fits. 


The Termination 


Along with many others, Brandt regards 
1930 as a turning point: the Social Democrats 
left the Federal Government, and the Nazis 
became the second strongest party. The poli- 
tical climate of the years just before Hitler 
became Chancellor was taut with the expecta- 
tion of change—and an extreme range of opin- 
ion on how that change should and would be 
manifested. Brandt, of course, responded to 
these events out of his own experience. Both 
Leber and Brandt were equally fervently anti- 
Nazi. But while Leber’s reaction was to call for 
an ardent recommitment to Social Democracy, 
Brandt was beginning to manifest a restless 
impatience with the impotence of the SPD in 
face of the Nazi threat.22 

During this uncertain period, a small group 
on the left wing of the SPD began to agitate 
seriously for the new party. Dissatisfied with 
the SPD stance vis-a-vis the Nazis and with the 
party’s moderate economic program, the rebels 
formed a new leftist party in October, 1931. 
They were led by two SPD dissidents: Max 
Seydewitz and Kurt Rosenfeld. The new Social- 
ist Workers Party (SAP),*> although founded 
on some dubious assumptions, initially at- 
tracted considerable numbers from the SPD. It 
had a particular appeal for the SPD youth, 
which had launched a vociferous attack on the 
lassitude of party elders. Early hopes for the 
SPD were high. Rosenfeld articulated the op- 
timism shared by the founding members: ‘Our 
heads are rolling. But they are not rolling in the 
sand. They continue to think and work: for the 
creation of a revolutionary class party which 
will build the foundation for the unity of the 
working class,”24 

Just as Leber was stepping up both his party 


22Brandt recalls: “We fought them [Hitler youth) 
with words and fists” (My Road, p. 32). 


23For a thorough investigation of the SAP’s legal 
history see Hanno Drechsler, Die Sozialistische Ar- 
beiterpartei Deutschlands {SAPD}: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung am Ende 
der Weimarer Republik (Meisenheim am Glan: Verlag 
Anton Hein, 1965). 


24Drechsler, p. 99, 
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and editorial activity on behalf of the SPD,?5 
Brandt, age 17, quit the party to join the new 
SAP. Brandt’s decision was not unusual, but 
precisely because his experience had been so 
conducive to a precocious formulation of a 
political ideology—Social Democracy—his deci- 
sion to take up with the new party must be 
seen as something more than “the thing to do.” 
Brandt’s decision to leave the SPD and to break 
with his grandfather and Leber must be viewed 
as a major choice not only professionally and 
ideologically, but also personally. 

As Brandt freely relates, his defection to the 
SAP caused both his grandfather and Leber 
genuine distress.2© But it is Leber’s response to 
which Brandt devotes the most space in his 
autobiography. It was not, of course, an easy 
break. The ties between them had been too 
close, the shared commitment too great. Brandt 
had alluded to the freedom Leber always gave 
him, leeway in which he might develop his own 
views.27 But when he declared his intention to 
leave the SPD for the upstart SAP, the mentor 
was angry and disappointed: 


In Lubeck only a small number of older Social 
Democrats but many young comrades, joined 
the new party. Leber was trying to prevent me 
from following them. Was I completely mad, he 
asked. This time he lost his superior calm... - 
The new party was an association of cripples he 
asserted. “They wanted to be revolutionary? 
They were impotents who, conscious of their 
physical and intellectual incapacities, escaped 
into radicalism. In spite of your youth, you can 
appreciate a good book, a good drink, the 
favors of a beautiful girl. You are quite normal, 
you don’t belong with that band of sectarians.” 
I thought Leber unjust and protested more 
violently than I had ever dared before. We 
separated in bitterness.28 


One of the other editors of the Volksboten 
remembered how amazed everyone was at the 
“courage” Brandt demonstrated in daring to 


25Editorial evidence available in Volksboten of 
July 19, 1930; October 20, 1930; June 24, 1931; and 
October 16, 1931. Reprinted in Leber. 


26When Brandt participated in a 1931 incident in 
which protesters carried a banner proclaiming, “The 
Republic isn’t much—Socialism is the goal,” his 
grandfather responded in dismay, “How could all of 
you be so ungrateful?” Brandt told this anecdote 
during an interview with Gunther Gaus shown on 
German Channel 2 on September 25, 1964, and 
transcribed in Tatsachen-Argumente (SPD Publica- 
tion), 104 Bonn, October, 1964, p. 4. 


27See, for example, Brandt, My Road, p. 35. 
28Brandt, My Road, p. 39. 
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criticize Leber.2? The reaction was, perhaps, 
most comprehensible in terms of money and 
career: Brandt could no longer work on the 
Volksboten, and Leber’s promise to help fi- 
nance his university studies now had to be 
dismissed. The rupture with Leber was only one 
of the prices Brandt paid for his political 
choice. Indeed, the total cost of Brandt’s new 
membership in the SAP was so high, that he 
must have anticipated a considerable compensa- 
tion. (1 might note tangentially, that it was 
realized.) 

The Severing episode in July, 1932, made it 
clear that Brandt had little need to pursue an 
open victory over his grandfather, Leber, or the 
SPD. It was then that Brandt began to overtly 
distinguish person from party, dogma from 
cause. The Chancellor, Franz von Papen, had 
openly violated the constitution by the device 
of broad emergency decrees and his dismissal of 
the Prussian government. Carl Severing, Mini- 
ster of the Interior, was the last hope of the 
anti-Nazi forces. They anticipated that he 
would summon the Prussian police to take a 
bold initiative against the Nazis and, together 
with Social Democrats (and probably the Com- 
munists and the trade unions), establish a 
belated bulwark against Hitler. With Severing’s 
refusal to fight, Brandt writes, “‘the backbone 
of the opposition to Hitler was broken.” On 
July 20, 1932, when Severing’s capitulation 
became clear, Brandt addressed a public meet- 
ing called by the socialist workers in Lubeck. 
He shared the platform with Julius Leber—with 
whom he had broken so traumatically less than 
one year earlier. 

Later, Brandt describes the night: 


And then we of the Socialist Workers Party saw 
that ... we could count on Leber as on no one 
else.... We arranged a mass meeting at which 
Julius Leber proclaimed the order of the hour: 
“Freedom will be with you as long as you fight 
for it.... We shali fight to the end....” 
Suddenly everyone was on his feet. Men and 
women, their clenched fists raised, shouted 
themselves hoarse. My heart stopped and then 
began to beat madly. I felt it in my throat. I 
wanted to jump on the platform, to squeeze 
Leber’s hand. I had found him again. I had 
never Jost him. At this moment the Nazi SA 
stormed into the hall.... It was Leber whom 
they wanted. Suddenly he stood alone and 
unprotected.... Then he grabbed a chair, 
smashed it to pieces, and using one of its legs as 
a weapon, he fought himself free.30 


2° Prittie, p. 29. 
30Brandt, My Road, pp. 43, 44. 
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On that July night Brandt related, he 
“found” Leber again. The episode put a brake 
on his flight from everything connected to the 
SPD, and particularly on his need to triumph 
over symbols of earlier allegiances. Still, there is 
no evidence of a wholehearted reconciliation 
during the last months of 1932. Brandt con- 
tinued to put his energies into the SAP; while 
on October 22, Leber wrote, “Hitler today is 
actually only the big fashion of yesterday... . 
Today Hitler is no longer acceptable, he is no 
longer elegant, he went overnight—out of fa- 
shion.”31 Only after the fact, on January 30, 
1933, did Leber completely understand. As he 
himself then acknowledged: “Now everything is 
clear: Hitler Chancellor~Papen Vice-Chancel- 
lor.... Monstrous are the dangers.... But we 
are decided to enter the battle.’?3? 

Despite the continuing gap between them, 
when Brandt recalled the historic hours of 
January 30, 1933, he again did so primarily in 
terms of Leber’s personal experience: 


That night of the 30th of January, a few hours 
after the radio had announced Hitler’s appoint- 
ment as Chancellor, Julius Leber was arrested. 
On his way home .. . he was held up by a band 
of Storm Troopers.... Leber was severely 
injured ... [and] was imprisoned, ... In the 
next two weeks I hardly went to bed.... A 
one-hour protest strike for Leber’s release was 
carried out with impressive discipline.... At 
the intervention of his wife, Leber was allowed 
bail... . He was allowed to attend the meeting 
under the condition that he would not make a 
speech. When he appeared on the platform [on 
February 19th] with a bandaged head, un- 
broken, unbent, he shouted only a single word: 
“Freedom!” The people took this shout for 
more than a demand—it was a vow.... This 
was not the last of our illusions. Actually, this 
was the last free demonstration in Lubeck. It 
was also the last time I saw Leber.33 


In his autobiography, Brandt uses Leber as 
the major focal point for his account of the 
catastrophic events between July, 1932 and 
February, 1933. This suggests that Leber con- 
tinued to play an important psychological role 
in Brandt’s emotional life, despite their split. 
Objective events often left their main imprint 
on Brandt via the effect they had on Leber. 

To better understand this‘ lingering impact, 
we need to consider the way mentoring rela- 
tionships end. Levinson suggests that the men- 


31 appeared in Volksboten, October 22, 1932, and 
reprinted in Leber. 


32 Volksboten, January 30, 1933, and reprinted in 
Leber. 


33Brandt, My Road, pp. 46, 47. 
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tee often comes to regard the person who was 
formerly so “loved and admired, and who was 
seen as giving so much,” as “hypocritical, 
oppressively controlling, seeking to make one 
over in his own image rather than fostering 
one’s independence and individuality... 34 
Clearly, Brandt felt Leber to be guilty of some 
of these suppressive traits and, in addition, 
events did not prove Leber to be particularly 
prescient. 

There is another, less conscious process at 
work. The break with the mentor also reflects 
the usually latent hostility to the “senior,” the 
father. (This may have been complicated and/or 
exaggerated in Brandt’s case where the real 
father was unknown.) The split with the senior, 
therefore, entails guilt-which is compounded 
by the interaction as friends and colleagues. 

But these negative legacies, resentment and 
guilt, have of course countervailing positive 
ones which finally induce the internalization of 
many of the (good) mentor’s most admired 
qualities. The benefits accrued from the nurtur- 
ing win out; in this case, despite the period of 
political and personal antagonisms, Brandt dis- 
cerned Leber’s immense personal courage and 
moral rectitude—even as an 18-year-old, self- 
styled radical trying, developmentally, to leave 
the “family.” And Brandt’s guilt was eventually 
transformed into a sense of mission by Leber’s 
grim fate under the Nazis, most dramatically his 
execution when Brandt was 31. The nature and 
degree of the mentor’s lingering impact is 
determined by both the quality of the original 
interaction and by the way in which it was 
terminated. Here, the impact of these is sealed 
by the extraordinarily tragic circumstances of 
Leber’s death. Small wonder that this mentor 
left a permanent mark which is confirmed by 
Brandt’s words and work to the present day, 


Assuming the Legacy 


Brandt went into exile in Norway in 1933 at 
age 19; he fled from Norway to Sweden in 
1940. At the end of the war, he was faced with 
the very real dilemma of choosing between a 
secure and highly creditable career in Norway, 
or a more uncértain if potentially more promis- 
ing future in postwar Germany. The period of 
decision and transition—from Scandinavia back 


341 evinson et al., “Psychosocial Development,” p. 
16 of manuscript. The ambivalence manifested at the 
time of termination never dissipates completely. Re- 
cently, Brandt professed to be “bored” talking about 
Leber and Reuter. (Drath, p. 350.) 
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to Germany—took two and one-half years 
(1945—48). 

Brandt’s decision to return to his homeland 
was not part of a general pattern. On the 
contrary: it is estimated that of those Germans 
who emigrated to Sweden, only about 30 
percent returned.325 Why then did he decide to 
go home again? Brandt has analyzed this choice 
himself, and, despite his occational avowals that 
the question of returning to his homeland was 
an almost agonizing dilemma, when he wrote 
about it in his autobiography, he stated that 
there was “‘an event” which “‘clinched matters.” 
To Brandt, the July 20th (1944) attempt on 
Hitler’s life, in which Leber played a major 
part, was not just a political event, it was a 
personal trauma. 

Brandt has claimed that his real contact 
“with outstanding people of the inner German 
resistance” came through Theodor Steltzer, 
who was attached to the German General’s staff 
in Oslo. He belonged to the “‘Kreisauer Kreis,” 
a resistance circle comprised of members of the 
German elite. Brandt writes that Steltzer “gave 
me insight into the thoughts and plans of the 
leaders of the opposition. ... This was the first 


time that J heard again about Julius Leber and 


the important position he held among the 
conspirators in Berlin. I was very thankful to 
Steltzer for his information and asked him to 
give Leber my regards and to tell him about my 
work.”36 

These last words have a deceptively casual 
ring. On matters relating to the July 20th plot, 
Brandt was, in fact, one of the three best- 
informed persons among the German emigre 
colony in Sweden.37 And through the connec- 
tion to Leber, Brandt became more than just a 
politically interested observer. In June, 1944, 
Brandt was visited by an intermediary who, 
Brandt wrote, brought “greetings as well as an 
urgent request from my former mentor.”38 
Brandts use of the term “mentor”? here is 


35Helmut Müssener, Exil in Schweden: Politische 
und Kulturelle Emigration nach 1933 (Munchen: Carl 
Hanser Verlag, 1974), p. 99. 


36Müssener, p. 128. Further comments on this 
subject by Brandt may be found in Willy Brandt, Jn 
Exile: Essays, Reflections and Letters 1933—47 (Phila- 
= University of Pennsylvania Press, 1971), p. 
62. 

37The other two were Fritz Tarnow, a Social 
Democrat and close working colleague of Brandt’s and 
Hans Schaffer, a former Staff Secretary in the Ministry 
of Finance, 


38The request concerned Brandt’s willingness to 
serve in a new (post-Hitler) German government. 
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cogent and prepares the reader of his chap- 
ter—as does the title, ““Leber’s Last Message’’— 
for the forthcoming emphasis, once again, on 
Leber. Here, as with the events relating to 
Hitler’s takeover, the episode is told in terms of 
the man. Although Brandt had not seen Leber 
for ten years, and their contact during this 
period was minimal, Leber maintained a strong 
emotional hold over Brandt. The fact that the 
July plot occurred when Brandt was more alone 
than at most other periods during this ten-year 
span, also contributed to his sensitive response 
to Leber’s reentry into his day-to-day con- 
sciousness. 

Brandt recalls that in the beginning he was 
skeptical about the assassination plot. But he 
became gradually convinced of the merit of the 
attempt, even if it failed. Leber’s experience 
dictates the narrative thread: 


Leber had spent four years in different prisons 
and concentration camps when he was finally 
released in 1937. He was still closely watched 
... but this did not prevent him from assuming 
a leading part in the resistance movement.... 
The Gestapo had not been able to break 
him.... On the 4th of July, Leber was ar- 
rested! ... The tortures Leber and his friends 
had to endure were horrible, the martyrdom of 
their execution was the more tragic as it was 
utterly senseless.... The example of his deed 
and of his end spoke to me in the course of the 
next months with ever growing clarity and 
urgency. This message of the dead man, more 
than anything else, prompted me to dedicate 
my life to the reconstruction of a new Ger- 
many. ...9? 


For Brandt, the failure of the July 20 revolt 
was not the end of the affair. What may well 
have been a lingering need to rework the 
episode in his own mind and/or an impulse to 
partake in it, to not desert Leber a second time, 
manifested itself in intellectual enterprise. In 
1944, together with Stefan Szende, Brandt 
(anonymously) published a book about the 
episode, Misslyckad revolt (Failed Revolt).49 
The precise frequency and nature of the 
contacts between Leber and Brandt after 1933 
remain unclear. In the case of Misslyckad 
revolt, which Szende actually wrote while 
Brandt provided the materials, the question of 
sources became a subject of heated and even 
legal debate. Brandt listed Leber as a separate 
source, although as he reports in another place, 


39 Brandt, My Road, pp. 129—36. 


40The publication of Misslyckad revolt caused a 
small scandal and legal difficulties about sources. See 
Mussner, pp. 252—53. 
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he had contact with Leber only through inter- 
mediaries. It is not vital to this enterprise to list 
the exact times and modes of contact between 
the two men between 1933 and 1945—if any. It 
is important to reiterate that what happened to 
Leber—especially his activities during 1944 and 
the price paid—“clinched”’ major choices. 

Partly out of opportunism (Leber is an 
esteemed martyr), partly out of personal im- 
pulse, Brandt has continued to eulogize Leber 
in countless speeches and writings. Note the 
following samples, each from a different de- 
cade. 

In 1952 Brandt wrote: 


Julius Leber knew how to convince.... One 
always saw Leber at the head.... Leber never 
demanded of his colleagues that which he 
wasn’t prepared to risk himself. ... Some of us 
youths then went into opposition against 
Leber.... Our admiration for Leber’s person 
did not suffer thereby. . . .41 


And in 1960: 


Leber had the confidence [of the workers] for 
they felt rightly: here was a man who knew 
what he wanted and wanted it passionately; 
here was a man who never compromised, not a 
fanatic, but a real fighter.... He reproached 
the leaders with stifling the creative energies of 
the youth.... With equal determination he 
fought against the radicals who in pursuing 
their socialistic goals declared democracy ... 
not worth defending... . 


And in 1970: 


He was a wonderful man. ... He was a modern 
man.... He would belong to what one wouid 
call the right wing of his party but he was a 
right winger of a very activist mind; people 
liked him, they even loved him, and I was very 
much impressed by his activism.43 


In retrospect, it seems clear that Brandt’s 
reentry into the SPD from the SAP in the 
autumn of 1944 was actually a harbinger of his 
decision to return to Germany. There were 
multiple reasons for Brandt’s reacquired link to 
the Social Democrats; his family history, of 
course, ranks high among them. But at that 
moment in time it was the mentor who was the 
catalyst. Leber had remained among the most 
esteemed Social Democrats. Even near the end, 


4155 Leber, p. 272. 
42Brandt, My Road, p. 30. 


43willy Brandt, from a conversation with Lord 
‘Chalfont for the BBC television documentary, “A Man 
Called Willy Brandt.” The show was transmitted on 
BBC-1, and was filmed in Bonn on September 23—24, 
1970; p. 17 of transcript. 
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Leber’s primary concern was the future of the 
party. The durability and intensity of his 
commitment to the SPD-as career and idea— 
was an aspect of his person which Brandt 
gradually but completely internalized.44 
Brandt’s reentry into the SPD, his initial return 
to Germany, and his drift to politics as profes- 
sion give witness that Leber’s influence per- 
sisted, and even grew. 


Ernst Reuter 


Although this article is focused on Leber, a 
brief reference to Brandt’s second major men- 
tor, Ernst Reuter, acquired some two years 
after Leber’s death, is in order. Indeed, Brandt 
himself comments on the connection between 
the two mentors and the roles they played in 
his life. 

If Brandt did not exactly require a mentor 
during his first years back in Germany, there 
can be little doubt that he craved one. During 
1947, Brandt was stationed in Berlin with the 
rank of Norwegian major, ostensibly to report 
to the Norwegian government on German af- 
fairs. On a personal level, he was clearly 
exploring the possibility of again living and 
working as a German. When Reuter entered his 
life, mutual admiration and affection were 
immediate. Reuter’s own example gave prompt 
evidence that honorable men were returning to 
cast their lot with Germany (he spent the war 
in exile in Turkey). The ease with which Brandt 
was now able to justify, to himself, a reentry 
into the German political mainstream, was that 
much greater. 

Prophetically, Brandt first met Reuter at the 
home of Annedore Leber (Julius’ widow), “an 
oasis of kindness and warmheartedness ... 
amidst an icy desert of destruction.”45 As was 
the case with Leber, the two men quickly came 
to have an important relationship, one officially 
defined by professional contact, but transcend- 
ing work into personal friendship. To Reuter, 
Brandt would become not only a practical heir 
apparent, but also the chief propagator of his 
political thought. For Brandt, Reuter was that 
almost indispensible commodity: a good (and 
esteemed) man who believed in him. 


44Brandt’s dedication to Social Democracy has not 
flagged. For example, no prominent socialist has 
played a greater role than he in rendering party (SPD) 
support and financial aid to the Portuguese Socialists 
during their recent crises. See, New York Times, 
August 29, 1975 and September 6, 1975. 


45 Brandt, My Road, p. 163. 
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As he had with Leber, Brandt spent his 
eloquence on the image of the man: 


It was not by chance that Reuter was the center 
of our circle. The heavy man with his big skull 
gave one the impression of an old tree which 
had braved many storms, and under which one 
would like to seek protection, and rest. He 
looked tired, his hair was thin, his face lined 
with deep wrinkles, but his eyes were young, 
and a half-wise, half-roguish smile was constant- 
ly dancing in them.46 


Even as early as 1947 Brandt may have sensed 
the role similarity (for him) between Leber and 
Reuter. Certainly, he felt a sincere admiration 
and deep affection for both. The autobi- 
ographer establishes the congruence: 


Undoubtedly, I did not always share Reuter’s 
views of Germany and the political tasks of the 
day. But from the first moment I felt that 
Reuter and 1 understood each other very well. 
When I was a young man I never felt that the 
difference of twenty years in our age alienated 
me from Julius Leber; that difference did not 
matter in my relationship with Ernst Reuter 
either.47 


In 1948 Reuter became Governing Mayor of 
Berlin. Between 1947 and 1953, when Hie died, 
he became a true mentor to Brandt. As with 
Leber, the difference in age between mentor 
and mentee was greater than usual. But Brandt 
specifically stated that this age difference was 
unimportant. Like Leber, Reuter fits Levinson’s 
definition of the mentor as being “near enough 
in age or attitudes to be in some respects a peer 
or older brother rather than in the image of the 
wise old man or distant father.”48 Also like 
Leber, Reuter “‘took the younger man under his 
wing, invited him into a new occupational 
world, showed him around, imparted his wis- 
dom, cared, sponsored, criticized and bestowed 
his blessing.””*9 

As early as 1947 Brandt’s interaction with 
Reuter proved decisive. For the rootless young 
man it supplied necessary political, moral and 
affective links to Berlin, to the postwar SPD, to 
Germany. If Reuter cast his lot there, Brandt 
could, quite comfortably, do the same. (Brandt 
was, we might remind ourselves, still only 33 
years old.) By the end of 1947, although the 
relationship was still young, it can fairly be said 


46Brandt, My Road, p. 163. 
478 randt, My Road, p. 167. 


481 evinson et al., “Psychosocial Development,” p. 
14 of manuscript. 


491 evinson et al, “Psychosocial Development,” p. 
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that Reuter played a substantial role in induc- 
ing Brandt to plant both feet squarely in 
Germany—as a politician. Reuter finished what 
Leber had begun. 

This time the mentor relationship was ended 
by death. If, as Levinson claims, “the final 
giving up of all mentors ... tends to occur in 
the middle or late thirties,” Reuter’s death 
merely terminated by natural means an ex- 
change which had already served its primary 
function. Indeed, the impact of this relation- 


ship was almost certainly enhanced by Reuter’s 
sudden and premature death which prohibited a 
deterioration in the interaction, or even a 
gradual devaluation. Reuter’s role in Brandt’s 
life was considerable. It has been noted that in 
mentor relationships, the blessing is the crucial 
element. Here, that blessing, from someone 
Brandt learned to love and respect, and with 
whom he identified, played an essential role in 
enabling him to withstand the more searing 
aspects of his early political life in Berlin. And, 
because in this case the separation was caused 
by death, the subsequent process of internaliza- 
tion was again exaggerated.°9 It is noteworthy 
that in 1956, Brandt gained access to Reuter’s 
private papers and, together with Richard 
Lowenthal, wrote his mentor’s life story in a 
758-page biography.>! 

When mentees finally reject the intimacy of 
the mentor relationship, it is a signal that they 
are ready to become fully adult, ready to 
“move towards assuming ... the functions of 
mentor, father and peer in relation to other 
adults.”52 This tends to take place at around 
40. The year of Reuter’s death (1953), was also 
the year Brandt turned 40. 


Mentoring in Political Life 


In Brandt’s case, the interactions and afteref- 
fects of mentor relationships were particularly 
intense. It is impossible to avoid the conjecture 
that although these relationships were not of a 
father-son nature, their frequency and impor- 
tance resulted in part from the absence of a 
father. Indeed, Brandt had still other older men 


50Levinson et al, Toward a Conception, Ch. 12, p. 
14 of manuscript. 


Slwilly Brandt and Richard Lowenthal, Ernst 
Reuter: Ein Leben fur die Freiheit: Eine Politische 
Biographie (Munchen: Kindler, 1957). Perhaps it 
should also be noted here that Brandt did some 
literary collaborating with Annedore Leber. 


521 evinson et al., “Psychosocial Development,” p. 
17 of manuscript. 
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in his life who played mentoring roles of lesser 
significance.53 (Mentoring varies qualitatively 
as does, for example, parenting.) There is no 
doubt that he actively sought out older men 
who were in a position to offer emotional 
sustenance along with professional help. What is 
quite remarkable is that in each new situation 
he was able to find just such a person, who then 
freely and willingly fostered his personal and 
professional growth. 

Still, the quantity and quality of mentors in 
Brnadt’s life were determined only fractionally 
by the missing male parent. For while lacking a 
real father, Brandt had an extraordinarily de- 
voted substitute in his grandfather. From a very 
early age Brandt lived in the same house with 
his grandfather and it was he, not Brandt’s 
mother, who assumed the major responsibility 
for rearing him. (Brandt’s mother married in 
1927, setting up a new household in which 
young Herbert was not included.) Brandt did 
not lack a male model. Indeed, Leber, the first 
mentor, supplemented Brandt’s grandfather; he 
did not replace him. 

What Brandt apparently craved was support 
of a different kind. Mentors are, by definition, 
from outside the family. The lack of familial 
ties connotes that the mentor’s interest in the 
mentee derives from qualities inherent in the 
mentee’s own person. The mentor, in short, 
confirms the mentee in a way that a father— 
with his vested interest~cannot. In Brandt’s 
case, there was an additional impetus: he had 
always been an outsider of sorts (illegitimate 
child, working-class student in an elite school, 
member of avant-garde splinter party, German 
in Scandinavian exile, etc.), a marginal figure. 
Mentoring provided an interaction which al- 
lowed Brandt to become half of a central 
relationship, an insider in a small but important 
world. And the element of the blessing, be- 
stowed as it was by an eminence of sorts, 
facilitated entry into the larger world. Mentors 
enabled Brandt to be “in”—in a relationship 
and in the establishment. Leber gave him both 
himself and a hearty acceptance into the SPD; 
with Reuter, Brandt had Reuter as friend, and 
as guide to smooth the readmission into Ger- 
man political life. 

Lest we lose sight of person in this brief 


53Jacob Walcher and Martin Tranmael are two 
notable examples. Walcher, a prominent SAP leader, 
took Brandt under his wing and played a substantial 
role in promoting his party career (1933—39). Tran- 
mael, “grand old man of Norwegian Socialism,” also 
took a special liking to Brandt. This connection 
scarcely hurt Brandt during his Scandinavian exile. 
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emphasis on process, perhaps we should expli- 
citly state the already obvious: Brandt’s men- 
tors were not ordinary men. Both Leber and 
Reuter continue to symbolize morality in poli- 
tical leadership in twentieth-century Germany, 
Anyone who would claim, even tacitly, to be 
their heir, would have to acknowledge this 
legacy and try to assume it as their own. And 
there can be no doubt that Brandt regards 
himself as their inheritor, an image which has 
affected his professional choices, ideological 
stance, leadership style, and moral code. 

How did the mentoring in Brandt’s history 
enter into his political life? To answer that 
question we need only look at the readily 
available data. The way in which a life is lived 
can be viewed as the result of a series of 
choices, not necessarily consciously made. Here 
we are especially concerned with professional 
and ideological choices. To a striking degree, 
the major decisions Brandt made as a young 
adult (and middle adult) follow the examples of 
Leber and Reuter. 

Brandt’s important professional choices may 
be listed as follows: (1) Although Brandt 
shocked Leber by joining the SAP, he did not, 
conspicuously, rebel totally by joining the 
much more despised KP (Communist Party). 
(2) Even after joining the SAP, Brandt made 
numerous efforts alongside Leber to declare a 
solidarity with the more general anti-Nazi goals 
of the SPD. (3) The years of his Norwegian 
exile (1933—40) were marked by Brandt’s drift 
within the SAP to a more centrist (rightist) 
party stance. Almost without exception, his 
Norwegian friends were active in the moderate 
wing of socialist politics. (4) During his time in 
Sweden (1940—45) Brandt was increasingly 
attentive to the fate of postwar Germany.>* He 
reentered the SPD in spite of a less than 
effusive welcome.5> (5) He decided to return 
to Germany—a choice made the harder for his 
wealth of professional opportunities in Norway. 
(6) Brandt selected politics as his vocation, a 
decision dramatized by his first job in Germany 
as SPD functionary. (7) Despite the more quiet 
allure of other opportunities, he decided to 
enter electoral politics in the harsh political 
atmosphere of Berlin. (8) Persistence became 


54For example, together with Stefan Szende, 
August and Irmgard Enderle and Ernst Behm, he 
published the thoughtful Zur Nachkriegspolitik der 
deutschen Sozialisten (Stockholm: AB Arbetarnes 
Tryckeri, 1944). 

5350n this see Barbara L. Kellerman, ‘Willy Brandt: 
Portrait of the Leader as Young Politician” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Yale University, 1975), pp. 281—95. 
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Brandt’s hallmark, enough persistence to go to 
the top as the epitome of modern Social 
Democratic leadership. (9) Brandt resigned al- 
most precipitously as chancellor in the light of 
political failure and moral aspersions. (10) His 
political life continues, as evidenced by his 
retention of the chairmanship of the SPD, and 
his energetic input into the international social- 
ist movement. The dedication to socialism 
persists. 

Brandt’s ideological choices are, atypically, 
more numerous and harder to identify. That is, 
during Brandt’s adult life virtually not a week 
has been free of speeches, writing, and behavior 
requiring that he take an ideological position. 
Between 1931 and the present, these positions 
varied considerably. Still, the drift is to Leber 
and Reuter. We may discern a few main trends: 
(1) a move from left to center which was 
solidified between early and middle adulthood; 
(2) a vision of politics as the art of compromise, 
as illustrated by his unusual tolerance of the 
radical youth wing (Jusos) of the SPD while he 
was chancellor and SPD chairman; (3) a belief 
in the youth as torchbearers of a new and 
brighter day; (4) a conviction that politics must 
concern itself with ethics (and a concomitant 
revulsion against fighting from weak moral 
grounds); and (5) a growing belief in the “good 
Germany” with himself as its living symbol (as 
Leber and Reuter had been), as agent of 
national catharsis, as the collectively-chosen 
redeemer who could dare to sink to his knees 
before a Warsaw monument honoring Jewish 
war dead. (This role too persists. As Germany 
veers to the right amidst terrorist attacks 
{1977], Brandt warns against a backlash of 
intellectual intolerance.) 

This single case study bears out Levinson’s 
conclusion that men who have had mentors are 
in some way better off than those who have 
not.56 The findings suggest four reasons. First, 


56We might hypothesize about the differences 
among men-here political leaders~who grew into 
adulthood with the benefit of mentors, those who 
lacked mentors, and even those whose mentors expli- 
citly denied them the “blessing.” In this third cate- 
gory, the famous example of Lenin’s last testament 
warning against Stalin springs to mind. 
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there is the mentor’s supportive role; he be- 
stows the all-important blessing and facilitates 
the younger man’s entry into the professional 
world. Second, the mentor is a crucial agent of 
transition. By allowing the mentee to transform 
himself from an apprentice to an equal, the 
mentor eases the developmental transition from 
early to middle adulthood. Third, the mentor 
offers a model which, through the process of 
internalization, allows the mentee to draw on a 
major resource for growth in adulthood. Final- 
ly, having a mentor facilitates generative ability, 
the ability to become a mentor oneself. This 
last point can scarcely be overestimated. Like 
Erikson before him,57? Levinson has alluded to 
generativity as an essential component of a 
realized adulthood. 

Mentoring, as a potentially critical factor in 
adult (male) development has, with the advent 
of Levinson’s work, received a fresh atten- 
tion.58 Like any human interaction, it derives 
its importance from gross similarities (all men- 
toring has some fundamentals in common), and 
its textural richness from minute differences 
(how precisely did this particular mentor relate 
to this particular mentee in this particular 
situation). On the question of the role of the 
mentor in theory of political leadership, this 
study suggests a first hypothesis: the extent to 
which a leader has been the beneficiary of good 
mentoring will help determine the extent to 
which his leadership style is less preoccupied 
with power relationships than with interactions 
which are more permissive and democratic. To 
those who would seek to confirm this proposi- 
tion, Brandt’s tenure as German chancellor 
(1969—74) might serve as a first case in 
point. 


57Erikson, Childhood and Society, pp. 266-68. 


58The popular press has joined the ranks of the 
investigators. See Gail Sheehy’s cover story in New 
York 5, April, 1976. 


52Consider also the most striking example of 
political mentoring in our current public life: the 
relationship between Hubert Humphrey and “Fritz” 
Mondale. 
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Whether personality characteristics of American leaders crucially determine major American 
foreign policy decisions has been a matter of considerable disagreement. A test of two hypotheses 
drawn from interpersonal generalization theory shows such influences have probably been crucial 
in a number of cases in American foreign policy between 1898 and 1968. In 49 cases of intraelite 
disagreement on force-related issues and 13 cases of intraelite disagreement on inclusionary issues 
the direction of disagreement could be predicted in over 75 percent of the cases by knowledge of 
individual differences in interpersonal relations. A four-fold speculative typology suggests 
fundamental personality-based differences in orientation towards America’s preferred operating 
style and role in the international system (e.g., introverts are drawn toward impersonal principles 
and mechanisms like balance of power—or in an earlier period to international law). 

The evidence implies that one source of war and hard-line foreign policy is the structure of 
self-selection and recruitment to high office in the American political system. As well, the 
systematic tendency to self-expressive personalization in major foreign policy decisions probably 


increases the rate of error of American elites. 


Have personality characteristics of American 
leaders been decisive in major foreign policy 
decisions during this century? Traditionally 
many scholars have maintained that the answer, 
in general, is “no.’?! However, this thesis has 
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Achen, Hayward Alker, Bob Axelrod, Paul Berman, 
Alexander L. George, Norman Graebner, Charles 
Heck, Ole Holsti, Arnold Kanter, Robert E. Lane, 
John McConahay, Ken McVicar, the late Conrad 
Morrow, David Rothberg, Doug Sprague, and H. 
Bradford Westerfield for comments, support, and 
other assistance. I am grateful for the early encourage- 
ment of Harold D. Lasswell and J. D. Barber. Gail 
Lopata, Lisa Gregorie and Linda Woolford typed the 
manuscript. 


1The traditional argument against exploring “non- 
rational” influence is Sidney Verba, “Assumptions of 
Rationality and Non-Rationality in Models of the 
International System” in The International System: 
Theoretical Essays, ed. Klaus Knorr and Sidney Verba 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), pp. 
93-117. On the traditional preponderance of the 
Rational Actor model see, for example, Graham T. 
Allison, Essence of Decision: Explaining the Cuban 
Missile Crisis (Boston: Little, Brown, 1971), p. 10. 
Kreuger remarks on the historiography of American 
foreign policy that “most American historians view 
diplomacy as the outcome of decisions made by 
rational men in pursuit of the national interest” (p. 
93). Thomas A. Kreuger, “The Social Origins of 
Recent American Foreign Policy,” Journal of Social 
History, 7 (Fall 1973), 93-101. The emerging histor- 
jographic challenge to this paradigm is discussed in 
Robert M. Crunden, “Freud, Erikson, and the His- 
torian: A Bibliographic Survey,” Canadian Review of 
American Studies, 4 (Spring 1973), 48—64. 


never been subjected to careful test, and there 
appear to be reasons to believe such a test 
might be worthwhile: several hundred studies 
have shown significant correlations of personali- 
ty traits with foreign policy preferences within 
mass publics,2 several elite case studies and 
exploratory comparative analyses have made 
plausible arguments for the presence of signifi- 
cant personality influence on policy decisions 
in a variety of important areas,’ and recent 
studies of American diplomats report signifi- 


2Useful reviews are W. Eckhardt and T. Lentz, 
“Factors of War/Peace Attitudes,” Peace Research 
Reviews, 1 (October 1967), entire; W. Eckhardt, 
“Ideology and Personality in Social Attitudes,” Peace 
Research Reviews, 3 (April 1969), entire; Herbert 
McClosky provides a discussion of both elite and mass 
data in his “Personality and Attitude Correlates of 
Foreign Policy Orientation” in Domestic Sources of 
Foreign Policy, ed. James N. Rosenau (New York: 
Free Press, 1967), pp. 51—109; Bjorn Christiansen, 
Attitudes Towards Foreign Affairs as a Function of 
Personality (Oslo: Oslo University Press, 1959); Paul 
Sniderman and Jack Citrin, “Psychological Sources of 
Political Belief: Self-Esteem and Isolationist Atti- 
tudes,” American Political Science Review, 65 (June 
1971), 401-17. 


3See for example Alexander L. and Juliette George, 
Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House: A Personality 
Study (New York: Dover, 1964); James D. Barber, 
The Presidential Character (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972); Joseph De Rivera, The Psycho- 
logical Dimension of Foreign Policy (Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill, 1968); Arnold Rogow, James Forrestal: A 
Study of Personality, Politics, and Policy (New York: 
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cant personality-policy preference correlations 
among career professionals. 

This study was designed to test two hy- 
potheses of personality influence on American 
foreign policy between 1898 and 1968. These 
two hypotheses were derived from interper- 
sonal generalization theory, a theory exem- 
plified by Bjorn Christiansen in his classic study 
and review of early literature, Attitudes Toward 
Foreign Affairs as a Function of Personality 
(1959).5 Christiansen’s theory was that be- 
havioral differences in interpersonal situations 
produced similar behavioral differences in inter- 
national situations. Using a paper and pencil 


Macmillan, 1963); Bruce Mazlish, In Search of Nixon 


(New York: Basic Books, 1972); Betty Glad, Charles 
Evans Hughes and the Illusions of Innocence (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1966); Doris Kearns, 
Lyndon Johnson and the American Dream (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1976). Somewhat overdrawn 
is Nancy Clinch, The Kennedy Neurosis (New York: 
Grossett, 1973). See also the studies based on 
Alexander George’s “operational code” approach: Ole 
Holsti, “Cognitive Dynamics and the Image of the 
Enemy: Dulles and Russia” in Enemies in Politics, ed. 
David Finley, Ole R. Holsti and Richard R. Fagen 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1967), pp. 25—96; Ole 
Holsti, “The Operational Code Approach to the Study 
of Political Leaders: John Foster Dulles’ Philosophical 
and Instrumental Beliefs,” Canadian Journal of Politi- 
cal Science, 3 (March 1970), 123-57; Alexander L. 
George and Ole R. Holsti, “Operational Code Belief 
Systems and Foreign Policy Decision-Making” (un- 
published); see also the series of papers prepared for 
the annual meeting of the 1973 American Political 
Science Association: G. G. Gutierrez, “Dean Rusk and 
Southeast Asia: An Operational Code Analysis”; Kurt 
Tweraser, “Senator Fulbright’s Operational Code as 
Warrant for His Foreign Policy Advocacy, 
1943-1967: Towards Increasing the Explanatory 
Power of Decisional Premises”; Loch Johnson, “Oper- 
ational Codes and the Prediction of Leadership Be- 
havior: Senator Church at Mid<Career.” See also 
Margaret G. Hermann, “How Leaders Process Informa- 
tion and the Effect on Foreign Policy: An Exploratory 
Study,” in Comparing Foreign Policies: Theories 
Findings and Methods, ed. James N. Rosenau (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1974). 


4Major results are reported in Lloyd S. Etheredge, 
A World of Men: The Private Sources of American 
Foreign Policy (Cambridge: M.LT. Press, in press); see 
also Bernard Mennis, American Foreign Policy Offi- 
cials: Who They Are and What They Believe Regarding 
International Politics (Columbus: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1971). David C. Gamham, Attitude and 
Personality Patterns of American Foreign Affairs 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1971). 


*Christiansen, Attitudes Towards Foreign Affairs as 
a Function of Personality (Oslo: Oslo University Press, 
1959). 
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instrument with 40 everyday scenarios and 40 
international scenarios and 167 cadets and 
recruits at the Military and Naval academies in 
Oslo, Christiansen found a moderate and sta- 
tistically significant tendency for six alternative 
responses in interpersonal situations (e.g., as- 
serting oneself to change the other party’s 
behavior) to generalize in a straightforward 
fashion to preferred responses by Norway (e.£., 
that Norway should assert itself and demand 
that the other party change its behavior). 

Christiansen’s study was not definitive for 
understanding government behavior in inter- 
national relations. It was exclusively a paper 
and pencil self-report measure. The completion 
of 80 scenarios with the same response format 
may have increased correlations by inducing 
repetitious answers. Moreover, the subjects 
were not national leaders with expertise, exten- 
sive knowledge, responsibility, and the neces- 
sity of accounting for their views. Unlike what 
happens in the real world, Christiansen’s sub- 
jects did not engage in discussion or hear 
opposing views on issues they were asked about 
before selecting their responses. Most im- 
portantly, Christiansen recognized that a range 
of “viable” options is established by the con- 
text of the domestic and international situa- 
tion. So, in no scenario were individuals asked 
if they wanted Norway to go to war. Thus the 
study did not establish that self-assertive ten- 
dencies in everyday behavior actually carry 
someone beyond the threshold of normal diplo- 
macy to war. 

Since Christiansen’s study, several hundred 
other studies have tended to support his theory 
in mass public samples. In the terms of Eck- 
hardt’s (1967, 1969) review and factor analysis, 
the tendency to favor willful “compulsion” of 
others seems to generalize directly from inter- 
personal to international situations.© But a 
number of these studies also have expanded 
Christiansen’s theory and show that the indi- 
vidual’s tendency is to generalize acts by 
psychological analogy; it intersects available 
capabilities and, at least among Americans, this 
produces magnification of interpersonal tenden- 
cies. That is, an American who believes children 
should be subjected to strict discipline might be 
more likely to favor use of nuclear weapons 
internationally. In the same vein, a recent study 
of a random sample of 126 American diplomats 
found that diplomats who like to compete 
(behavior which might be demonstrated in daily 


6Eckhardt, “Ideology and Personality”; Eckhardt 
and Lentz, “Factors of War/Peace Attitudes.” 
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life by liking competitive sports or vying for 
promotion) tended to favor the use of Ameri- 
can military force in four scenarios involving 
underdeveloped countries.? Generalization, in- 
volving magnification of self-assertive tenden- 
cies, now does appear implicated in war. 

However, with the exception of the diplo- 
mat study mentioned above, most of the 
studies inspired by Christiansen’s work present 
an additional methodological difficulty if one 
wishes to extrapolate to the behavior of na- 
tional leaders. Probably to ‘prevent a large 
number of “don’t know” responses, most mass 
public studies phrase simplistic alterna- 
tives—e.g., “a country faced with a bunch of 
really dangerous enemies would be better ad- 
vised to shoot first and ask questions later.” 
Such questions may tend to elicit more emo- 
tionally expressive responses than would actual 
complex policy questions and, if so, the results 
obtained would be biased in favor of substanti- 
ating the hypothesis that elite foreign policy 
decisions have an emotional base. 

Interpersonal generalization theory seems 
potentially relevant but it needs to be tested 
directly before we may call it useful in identify- 
ing one of the factors contributing to the policy 
choices of elites. Interpersonal generalization 
theory has, of course, been used by some 
historians. A typical impressionistic method is 
to use an adjective that plausibly describes both 
the individual and his policies. Thus Theodore 
Roosevelt was ‘“rambunctious,” Wilson an 
“idealist,” Kennedy an ‘“‘activist.”? While such 
implicit use of generalization theory may be 
correct, the underlying method is open to 
criticism on three grounds. First, there is no 
independent assessment of the personality and 
policy choice variables nor are there explicit 
decision rules about what evidence counts for 
or against the interpretations. Second, it is ad 
hoc—usually only one individual is involved and 
the metaphor settled upon is not designed to 
test a larger comparative taxonomy that would 
aid the understanding of other cases. Third, and 
most seriously, the method is inconclusive. By 
failing to control carefully for and to rule out 
major alternative explanations (e.g., costs and 
benefits of the domestic and international 
political situations) the investigator often needs 
to rely on literary skill to persuade the reader 
that personality (rather than some other com- 
bination of factors) was a crucial variable. 


7Etheredge, A World of Men: The Private Sources 
of American Foreign Policy. 
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It should be clear that the question posed 
for test is not whether “personality” influences 
policy. Broadly construed, “personality” refers 
to many characteristics of decision makers (e.g., 
at least normal intelligence, cultural values, 
identification with the welfare of the nation) 
that are probably always relevant. But such 
constant, shared characteristics can either be 
assumed or subsumed under higher levels of 
analysis. The theoretical question addressed 
here is whether intraelite variations in personali- 
ty characteristics produce variations in policy 
preference so that some personality character- 
istics unique to a key decision maker need to be 
measured and taken into account to explain 
why some policies are adopted rather than 
others. 

It should also be clear that what is being 
tested is not a general theory of international 
behavior—there is no claim that “personality 
traits produce wars” alone. Rather the question 
is whether certain personality traits, in certain 
situations (the nature of which are left unspeci- 
fied here) actually have tipped the balance for 
or against a policy choice like war and are thus 
a crucial ingredient in producing the policy 
choices in such situations. 

The research method I employed in this 
study was to work backward, to select cases of 
American intraelite policy disagreements and 
then to test the proposition that the direction 
of such disagreements could be consistently 
predicted from independently derived 
knowledge of personality differences between 
the participants.® If personality differences 
show only a random correlation with the 
direction of policy disagreement, then it cannot 
be said that such personality differences pro- 
duced policy differences. But if the imaginary 
random control group of the null hypothesis is 
rejected, then the conclusion would be that, in 
the confirming cases, the observed personality 
difference was probably a crucial contributor to 
the actual policy outcome. 

it should be noted that interpersonal gen- 
eralization theory would also predict that poli- 
cy agreement should tend to flow from similar 


81 am here following Greenstein’s methodological 
lead. However, I have altered his concept of “actor 
dispensability” to the slightly more constrained con- 
cept of “elite actor interchangeability,” a modification 
which seems more useful for focusing upon different 
levels of analysis. See Fred I. Greenstein, Personality 
and Politics: Problems of Evidence, Inference, and 
Conceptualization (Chicago: Markham, 1969), Ch. 2. 
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personality traits. This is a second test which 
could be conducted. I did not, however, believe 
it would be as straightforward and direct a test. 
A president tends to favor as secretary of state 
and key advisors individuals who share the 
president’s views and thus there is implicit 
pressure for them to agree to retain influence. I 
assumed that such situational pressures and 
other strains toward “groupthink” often con- 
found or override personality similarity as a 
factor in producing agreement.? Agreement 
tends to be broken, J assumed, only by strongly 
felt (hence probably personality-based) dif- 
ferences. In other words, I expected less con- 
founding of other factors in producing disagree- 
ment, and I selected the present design as a 
better (albeit more limited) way of giving 
personality factors a direct chance to register 
their presence. 

Focusing on intraelite disagreements at the 
same time allowed me to hold constant major 
alternative hypotheses. The domestic and inter- 
national situations are the same for all par- 
ticipants. (The major competing hypothesis not 
ruled out explicitly by this design is the 
possibility that intraelite role is a significant 
influence—i.e., that the secretary of state tends 
to oppose military options by virtue of the 
office. If personality differences and policy 
differences correlate with office, then a correla- 
tion between the first two may not be a causal 
relationship. I return to this problem later.) 

Thirty-six men were selected for study— 
American presidents, secretaries of state, and 
selected advisors who served between 1898 and 
1968. I assessed personality traits by searching 
scholarly works, insiders’ accounts, biographies, 
and autobiographies for the men under con- 
sideration. I excerpted passages relevant to two 
personality dimensions—general dominance 
over subordinates and extroversion, omitting 
explicit clues that would identify the individual 
involved or the scholarly source, and included 
these passages in dossiers. These dossiers were 
coded in random order using the rating criteria 
reported in the notes of Tables 2 and 3 by two 
independent judges unaware of the identities of 
the men they rated. I, who knew the identities 
and the scholarly sources, also rated the men. 
Among the three judges correlations ranged, for 
dominance, from .83 to .91 (p<.001) and 
between .84 and .93 for extroversion (p<.001). 
There were no systematic differences among us, 
and I used the unweighted mean rating of the 


Irving L. Janis, Victims of Groupthink (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1972). 
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three judges as a subject’s rating on that 
personality dimension except in the case of 
William Jennings Bryan. Knowing the original 
sources of the ratings for Bryan, I felt that it 
was the less scholarly and more idealized 
accounts that gave him a high-dominance rating 
and I lowered his dominance score since I felt 
the lower score would be more accurate. 

The task of second-hand personality assess- 
ment of historical figures presents troublesome 
methodological issues which should be ex- 
amined. In the first instance, one’s observed 
behavior can differ substantially depending 
upon one’s role and one’s relation with those 
with whom one interacts. A man like Secretary 
Dulles could be dominant over his subordinates 
yet deferential to a superior. This social context 
must be standardized explicitly. I chose to 
assess dominance by assessing dominance over 
nominal subordinates on the assumption that a 
person’s inner desire to dominate would be less 
inhibited and show itself more clearly in this 
sector of life. In addition, since America’s use 
of force has often been directed against smaller 
countries, I felt this was the most relevant 
tendency of interpersonal behavior that would 
generalize.19 Special weight in the coding was 
given to the scope and level of activity through 
which these men sought to initiate, monitor, 
and give personal direction to the activities of 
their subordinates. Thus an individual was 
described as very high on dominance if he was 
“recorded as regularly intervening at lower 
levels or ignoring subordinates completely while 
setting policy himself. May berate subordinates, 
seeks to impose will forcefully. He runs the 
show. Complex variegated information-acquisi- 
tion system.” A very low-dominance individual 
was one who “seldom interferes, defers to 
others, almost welcomes initiatives of others as 
a relief. Doesn’t as much share power as 
abdicate it.” 

Criteria to assess extroversion were specifi- 
cally constructed to take into account situa- 
tional differences between men in these offices 
and a representative sample of the population. 
Most of these men, by virtue of their public 


10]t is conceivable that, with more cases, a less 
simple and more differentiated approach would be 
useful. Thus the present personality dimension may 
predict best to use of force against smaller countries 
but relations with autonomously powerful opponents 
in domestic politics might predict better to relations 
with the Soviet Union since World War II. For all his 
bullying tendencies toward subordinates Lyndon 
Johnson was more restrained and empathetic in 
dealing with the Soviet Union. 
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offices, probably spent more time with more 
people than the average American. They 
probably had more friends and acquaintances. 


Accordingly, to differentiate among them, cod- 


ing criteria gave special weight to how a man 
spent what little leisure time he had: did he 
spend it with large numbers of other people (as 
was true of President Lyndon Johnson) or did 
he prefer relative isolation (Secretary Dulles, 
for example, would go with his wife to an 
isolated island away from telephones and other 
people)? A very extroverted individual was one 
who was “emotionally outgoing, loves crowds. 
Enjoys contacts with many kinds of people. 
Leisure time spent with people.” A very intro- 
verted subject was one described as “‘cold, icy 
or aloof or acutely shy. Few close friends. 
Leisure time spent away from people.” 

An ideal personality assessment would be 
made by trained observers using explicit cri- 
teria, working independently of one another, 
and without prior knowledge of policy atti- 
tudes. This ideal was only partially met in the 
available source material—in particular most 
writers had a prior knowledge of policy deci- 
sions, there was a tendency toward rating 
interdependence with later scholars partially 
relying on the work of earlier writers, and there 
was a tendency toward impressionism, a lack of 
rigorous detailing of specific instances which 
led to a generalization. Also, the high degree of 
consensus in this study might have resulted 
from bias in my own excerpting. For all of 
these reasons it is important to have an inde- 
pendent check. 

Fortunately, a partial check is possible. 
Donley and Winter (1970) scored inaugural 
addresses (which were delivered, of course, 
prior to later policy decisions) of 11 presidents 
for achievement and power motivation.!! On 
this subsample correlations with the present 
dominance ratings were .54 (p<..01 for N- 
Power and .77 (p <.01) for N-Achievement. 
Such significant correlations are supportive 
evidence that present ratings are reasonably 


11R. E. Donley and D. G. Winter, “Measuring the 
Motives of Public Officials at a Distance: An Explora- 
tory Study of American Presidents,” Behavioral Sci- 
ence, 15 (1970), 227-36. See also David G. Winter, 
The Power Motive (New York: Free Press, 1973), pp. 
212-18. Methodological issues of attributing varia- 
tions in such scores primarily to personality variations 
are, of course, present and are discussed in Donley and 
Winter. For evidence that changes in national mood 
may produce different American leaders, see David 
McClelland, Power: The Inner Experience (New York: 
Irvington, 1975). 
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valid. The high degree of consensus among 
coders and across related methods occurs, I 
think, because these were all public figures 
much talked about and observed (hence a 
consensus about them in the present ratings} 
and because the differences among them are 
quite marked. 

I do not want to leave the impression, 
however, that the rating task was entirely 
straightforward. While generally successful, the 
effort to disguise identities was not wholly 
effective since both raters were political scien- 
tists (although not foreign policy experts) and 
had some knowledge of the people in question: 
Franklin Roosevelt and Theodore Roosevelt 
were each recognized by one rater.!2 In addi- 
tion there was considerable difficulty in rating 
Harry Truman since he was generally egalitarian 
but fired General Douglas MacArthur for assert- 
ing too much independence. My own feeling 
was that this reflected a habitual low domi- 
nance on Truman’s part, a tendency which 
produced such later problems that he was 
forced to assert himself. The judges seemed to 
feel the same way, although with some misgiv- 
ings—and it is appropriate to note that Donley 
and Winter do give Truman a high relative score 
for power motivation. Another complex case 
was Eisenhower, who asserted himself strongly 
in establishing procedures under which his key 
subordinates made major decisions. He is scored 
low here because the rating scales assessed 
assertion over policy content, although clearly 
there is another, procedural, sense in which 
Eisenhower was very much in charge. Herbert 
Hoover also was complex: he tended to be very 
dominant over policy initiatives intellectually, 
although he was personally a tolerant and 
egalitarian man who kept in office a secretary 
of state (Stimson) with whom he often dis- 
agreed fundamentally and strongly. Hoover is 
scored moderately high on dominance here 
although it should be noted that a single rating 
scale collapses this distinction between intel- 
lectual and interpersonal dominance. 

There is a final and important method- 


12The use of trained political scientists can be 
challenged on the grounds they may bring bias to such 
tasks. My own feeling is that they bring a useful 
sensitivity to power. For example Franklin Roosevelt’s 
chaotic administrative style might be interpreted as 
reflecting low dominance. The judges, however, saw 
this as a style consciously designed to heighten 
presidential dominance. I think they were correct in 
this view, but it is true that other judges could have 
different assessments. The same comment applies to 
the Truman coding problem discussed next in the text. 
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ological point. When I began this study I was 
not totally ignorant of American foreign policy, 
and I knew a substantial amount about person- 
alities and policies since World War II. it was 
this knowledge which helped convince me that 
interpersonal generalization theory was a good 
candidate for testing, and I used this 
knowledge, as well as previous studies, to 
specify the hypotheses and devise the rating 
criteria to capture what I thought would be the 
operative personality traits. I did not know in 
detail what all the evidence would show 
(especially prior to World War II) but I have 
accordingly been cautious to avoid counting 
too many recent cases on related issues (e.g., of 
Dulles-Kennan or Dulles-Stevenson disagree- 
ments) which I knew in advance would support 
the hypotheses. But the very knowledge that 
led me to spend time on the study and which 
helped to design it also tends to undermine the 
characterization of the study as completely a 
scientific test. In truth, the study was designed 
with some prior knowledge of the data. This 
problem, of course, is not unique to this study 
but pervades studies of well-known events. Any 
retrospective study of events of which the 
researcher has prior knowledge is tainted; in- 
deed the more one is an expert in his field the 
less scientifically definitive any explanatory 
study will be, and the more any ultimate 
theoretical verification must depend upon repli- 
cation by another researcher using a different 
sample. The present study is no exception to 
this caveat. 
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Actual personality ratings employed 
10-point scales, and hypotheses were tested 
using numerical scores. These are reported in 
the notes to Table 2. However, for ease of 
visual presentation the 36 subjects are placed in 
one of 16 cells in Table 1. 


I derived two hypotheses from interpersonal 
generalization theory to test for a systematic 
link between personality differences and policy 
differences. The first hypothesis was readily 
suggested by previous research in the Christian- 
sen tradition, the second was my own related 
guess of a possible interpersonal-international 
linkage: 


1. In cases of disagreement on the following 
aspects of the use of force those scoring 
higher on dominance will be advocating 
the threat or use of military force, 
military intervention, ultimata, and the 
military occupation of other countries 
and opposing moves toward disarmament 
and arbitration agreements when com- 
pared with those scoring lower on domi- 
nance, 


2. In cases involving disagreement about 
policy toward the Soviet Union or the 
Soviet Bloc, those scored as more extro- 
verted will advocate cooperative, inclu- 
sive policies—recognition, more trade, 
summit conferences, negotiations to re- 
solve differences~when compared with 
those scored as more introverted. 


Table 1. Comparative Personality Assessments: 
Presidents, Secretaries of State, Selected Advisors, 1898—1968 





Introvert Extrovert 
High Dominance Dulles Johnson 
Wilson Roosevelt, F. 
Roosevelt, T. 
Hoover Acheson Byrnes 
Hughes House Hopkins 
Stimson Hull Kennedy 
Root 
Herter Colby Bacon Bryan 
Kennan Knox McKinley Taft 
Marshall Lansing Stettinius 
Stevenson 
Truman 
Coolidge Kellogg Eisenhower Harding 
Day Rusk Hay 
Low Dominance Sherman 





i iee Categories are for visual display only; boxes are not equal intervals. Hypotheses were tested with numer- 
cal scores. 
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II 


I scored policy disagreements from the same 
sources I consulted to obtain material for 
personality ratings. To eliminate some of the 
possible alternative explanations, I scored in- 
traelite personality disagreements usually only 
when the individuals involved actually held 
office in the administration in power. However, 
to give additional coverage I also included a 
small number of individuals who were not in 
office at the time but who appeared to express 
themselves consistently and sincerely rather 
than merely and solely as a tactic to gain 
advantage in domestic political contests. The 
main consequence of this extended coding was 
to lengthen the coverage for President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Secretaries Root and Acheson, 
and advisors Kennan and Stevenson. Such addi- 
tional cases did not bias the results of the tests 
(see Table 2, n. 8, and Table 3, n. 4). 


As an additional cautionary restriction in 
coding I limited cases to those in which it 
seemed clear that the individual involved had 
access to the relevant information. The chief 
exclusion was comparisons between Franklin 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull (whom FDR had 
appointed for domestic political reasons and 
did not usually keep fully informed). 

I chose to be conservative, as I noted earlier, 
in coding a series of disagreements on related 
issues rather than to risk reporting a test more 
heavily weighted by a few individuals of whom 
I had detailed prior knowledge. In all of these 
series of cases (with the possible exception of 
Secretary Stimson’s disagreements with the 
slightly more dominant and pacific President 
Hoover) this coding decision worked to lower 
the number of cases consistent with the first 
hypothesis. 

The recorded disagreements are presented in 
Tables 2 and 3. In all, there were 49 disagree- 
ments scored on issues related to force, 13 
disagreements scored on issues involving initia- 
tives to “build bridges” with the Soviet Union. 

There are, of course, methodological issues 
underlying this listing of cases: first, compre- 
hensiveness; second, potential bias. Is this a 
definitive listing of all disagreements among 
these participants between 1898 and 1968? If 
not, are there grounds for maintaining that the 
listing is unbiased, especially considering my 
prior knowledge of the hypotheses under in- 
vestigation? 

No one can maintain that this is a compre- 
hensive listing. It is doubtful that all disagree- 
ments were recorded by participants or that 
they all found their way from private papers to 
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published accounts. As well, the historical 
literature is somewhat uneven and one has the 
suspicion that some administrations are more 
exhaustively reported than others. Nevertheless, 
intra-administration disagreement has been a 
prominent topic in the literature, and I would 
be surprised if marked disagreements at least on 
major uses of force are unrecorded. 

Granted that the listing probably is not 
comprehensive, could it be biased unconscious- 
ly in favor of the hypotheses? Yes, it could. I 
sought to deal with this possibility in two ways: 
first, by circulating an earlier version of this 
manuscript to six political scientists and diplo- 
matic historians, second, by using an inde- 
pendent coder ignorant of the hypotheses to 
recode the single most comprehensive source of 
personal views, Norman Graebner’s edited col- 
lection, An Uncertain Tradition: American 
Secretaries of State in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.13 

None of the professionals felt able to certify 
the comprehensiveness of the listing. But their 
comments and the independent coding of the 
Graebner volume were useful and did identify 
three cases, totally 5 disagreements, to add to 
the original 44 coded for hypothesis one. 

One cannot claim that these procedures are 
exhaustive, only that they are reasonably 
thorough, given available resources. The ideal 
alternative would be to enlist a team of 
diplomatic historians for several years of work 
in archives and private papers without telling 
them the hypotheses under investigation. But 
given these checks to eliminate coding bias 
unwittingly favorable to the hypotheses, and 
given the high percentages of cases supporting 
the hypotheses, it seems unlikely that massive 
bias in favor of the theory is undetected on 
such a scale as would alter the conclusions 
reported here, at least in the case of the large N 
for the first hypothesis. 

However the professional reviewers, especial- 
ly the diplomatic historians, did raise queries 
that deserve discussion. One diplomatic his- 
torian felt the entire theory was ‘‘obvious”’ and 
he was bemused by social scientists “hacking 


their way through open doors.” Of more 
practical relevance, another objected to includ- 
ing President McKinley’s initial opposition to 
the Spanish-American War, on the grounds that 
McKinley eventually acceded to it. (I believe 
McKinley’s early opposition was a reasonable 


13Norman A. Graebner, An Uncertain Tradition: 
American Secretaries of State in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (New York: McGraw Hill, 1961). 
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Table 2. An Inventory of Policy Disagreements: Coercion and Threat (Hypothesis One) 
< No. No. Not 
Subjects Description References Consistent Consistent 
1. T. Roosevelt vs. Roosevelt was an earlier Howard K. Beale, Theodore 1 0 
McKinley advocate of the Spanish- Roosevelt and the Rise of 
American War.! America to World Power 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1956), pp. 
61—63 et passim. 
2. T. Roosevelt vs. Roosevelt objected to the William Thayer, The Life and i 0 
Hay first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty Letters of John Hay, Vol.2 
because he wanted the (Boston: Houghton, 1915), 
Isthmian canal fortified. pp. 339-41. 
3. T. Roosevelt vs. Against Hay’s objection Foster Rhea Dulles, “John 1 0 
Hay Roosevelt used veiled Hay,” in An Uncertain Tradi- 
threats in the Alaskan tion: American Secretaries of 
Re boundary arbitration State in the Twentieth Century, 
with England. ed. Norman A. Graebner (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1961), p. 
36. 
4. T. Roosevelt vs. Root and Bacon opposed Philip C. Jessup, Elihu Root, 2 0 
Root, Bacon sending American troops Vol. 2 (New York: Dodd, 
to Cuba in 1906. 1938), p. 156; James B. Scott, 
“Robert Bacon,” in The 
American Secretaries of State 
and Their Diplomacy, Vol. 9, 
ed. S. F. Bermis (New York: 
Cooper Square, 1963), p. 290. 
5. T. Roosevelt vs. Roosevelt was very reluc- Charles Toth, “Elihu Root,” 1 0 
Root tant to agree to 24 bi- in Graebner, p. 56. 
lateral arbitration treaties 
negotiated by Root. 
-  §.T. Roosevelt vs. Root opposed Roosevelts Toth, p. 48. 1 0 
Root desire to intervene mili- 
tarily in Venezuela. 
7. Knox vs. Root While in private life Root Jessup, p. 250. 0 1 
dissented from a Knox 
ultimatum to Chile. 
8. Wilson vs. Root, Root, Taft, Bryan, and Jessup, pp. 259-61, 256; 4 0 
Taft, Bryan, Bacon opposed Wilson’s Richard Challener, “William 
Bacon military intervention in Jennings Bryan” in Graebner, 
Mexico. (Bryan acquiesced p.92; Merle Curti, “Bryan and 
until the Vera Cruz landing.) World Peace,” Smith College 
Studies in History, 16 (April- 
è July 1931), 180~—81; James 
B. Scott, Robert Bacon: Life 
and Letters (New York: 
Doubleday, Page, 1923), p. 
265. 
9. T. Roosevelt vs. Roosevelt wanted Wilson’s W. H. Harbough, The Life and 4 1 
- Wilson, Root, Mexican policy tobe more Times of Theodore Roosevelt, (Roosevelt- 
Taft, Bryan, Bacon forceful. rev. ed. (New York: Collier, Wilson, no 
1963), p. 450. See references difference) 
in 8 above. 
10. T. Roosevelt, Roosevelt and Lansing Jessup, pp. 321~—23, et 0 2 
Lansing vs. wanted earlier American passim. 
Wilson entry into World War I. 
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Table 2. (Continued) 


Subjects 


11. T. Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Lansing 
vs. Root 


12. T. Roosevelt, 
Wilson, House, 
Root, Lansing 
vs. Bryan 


13. Hughes vs. 
Harding 


14. Hughes vs. 
Harding 


15. Hoover vs. 
Stimson 


16. Hoover vs. 
Stimson 


17. Acheson, Dulles 
vs. Kennan 


18. Acheson, Dulles 
ys. Kennan 


19. Dulles vs. 
Eisenhower 


20. Dulies vs. 
Acheson 


21. Dulles vs. 
Acheson 


22. Kennedy vs. Rusk, 


Stevenson 
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Description 


Root opposed Wilson's 
“path to war” policies 
prior to the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 


Bryan resigned as Secre- 
tary of State in opposition 
to Wilson’s movements 


toward entering World War I. 


Harding dissented from a 
stiff stand against the 
Obregon government of 
Mexico urged by Hughes 
in a dispute over American 
property claims. 


Hughes wanted to keep US. 
forces in Haiti in 1923; 


Harding wanted to withdraw 


them. 


Hoover opposed Stimson’s 
desire to “put teeth” into 
the Kellogs-Briand pact by 
invoking economic sanc- 
tions against Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria. 


Hoover was a stronger 
advocate of disarmament 
than Stimson. 


Kennan advocated halting 
the northern advance of 
Allied forces in Korea at 
the 38th parallel. 


Kennan dissented strongly 
from the militarization of 
containment urged by both 
men.2 


Eisenhower opposed the 
Dulles plan for the U.S. to 
intervene in Indochina to 
rescue and supplant the 
French. 


Acheson opposed the Dulles 


policy of a strong military 
stand to retain Quemoy 
and Matsu. 


In the 1958—59 Berlin 
deadline crisis Acheson felt 
the Dulles policy was toc 
conciliatory. 


Rusk had misgivings about, 
and Stevenson wholly dis- 
approved of, the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. 


References 


Jessup, pp. 321--33. 


Challener, p. 98. 


Robert K. Murray, The Harding 


Era (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1969), pp. 
329-31. 


Murray, p. 334. 


Elting Morison, Turmoil and 
Tradition: A Study of the 
Life and Times of Henry L. 
Stimson (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960), pp. 445, 382— 
83, 403—05. 


Morison, p. 410. 


George F. Kennan, Memoirs, 
1925—1950 (New York: 
Bantam, 1969), p. 523. 


Kennan, pp. 497—528 et 
passim; Memoirs, 1950—1963 
(Boston: Little Brown, 1972), 
passim. 


Hans J. Morgenthau, “John 
Foster Dulles” in Graebner, 
p. 296. 


New York Times, Sept. 7, 
1958, p. 1. 


New York Times, Nov. 19, 


1959, pp. 1, 22. 


Edward Weintal and Charles 


Bartlett, Facing the Brink (New 


York: Scribner, 1967), p. 149; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A 
Thousand Days (New York: 


Houghton, 1965), pp. 259, 271. 
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Table 2. (Continued) 
No. No. Not 
Subjects Description References Consistent Consistent 
23. Acheson vs. Acheson favored a more Schlesinger, pp. 380—83. 1 1 
Kennedy, hard-line stance than 
Stevenson Kennedy or Stevenson in 
the 1961 Berlin crisis. 
24. Kennedy vs. During the same crisis Schlesinger, p. 346. 1 0 
Stevenson Stevenson urged a more 
conciliatory stand than 
Kennedy selected. 
25. Acheson vs. Acheson consistently Graham T. Allison, Essence of 1 1 
Kennedy, favored the air strike Decision: Explaining the Cuban 
Stevenson option during the Cuban Missile Crisis (Boston: Little 
missile crisis. Brown, 1971), p. 208. 
26. Kennedy vs. Stevenson favored negotia- Schlesinger, pp. 807—08. i 0 
Stevenson tions during the missile 
crisis; Kennedy adopted 
a quarantine. 
27. Kennedy, Kennan dissented from J. William Fulbright, The 2 0 
Johnson ys. Kennedy and Johnson Vietnam Hearings (New York: 
Kennan policies in Vietnam. Random House, 1966), pp. 
107-66. 
28. Johnson vs. During the Soviet invasion New York Times, September 0 1 
Kennan of Czechoslovakia Kennan 22, 1968, p. 3. 
advocated sending 100,000 
American troops to Europe; 
Johnson did not agree. 
Totals 38 11 
Percentage 77.5% 22.5% 
Probability? P<.0001 
Notes 


iWhile I have followed the weight of scholarly opinion in scoring McKinley as opposed to the 
Spanish-American War and being pressured into it, this view is not universal. See, for example, Walter LaFeber, 
The New Empire: An Interpretation of American Expansion 1860—1898 (ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1963). 


2This case could include Kennan’s dissent from the Truman Doctrine in the early Cold War period (he felt it 
too sweeping}. See George F. Kennan, “American Involvement” in The Viet-Nam Reader, rev., ed. Marcus G. 
Raskin and Bernard B. Fall (New York: Vintage, 1967), pp. 17—18. The origin of containment is not explained, 
on the American side, by personality traits revealed by the personality differences model. But the sweeping 
implementation, military emphasis, and structuring of the Cold War do seem to be shaped by personality traits. 


31 have followed the weight of scholarly opinion concerning Dulles’ thinking. For a different view consult 
Robert Randle, Geneva, 1954 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), pp. 65, 97. 


4Since some men appear more than once, and since their views at different times are probably not related 
randomly, a null hypothesis imaginary base rate of random distribution ($0/50) is probably slightly too liberal, 
although by an unknown amount. 


51 chose to consider disagreements arising between men who advocated different positions. Men who tended 
te “go along” with the policy initiatives of others were usually excluded. For example in item 2, 1 counted only 
the Roosevelt-Hay disagreement (rather than including the Roosevelt-McKinley comparison which would also 
have been supportive of interpersonal generalization theory) because McKinley tended to take a back seat in 
foreign policy formation. The Roosevelt-McKinley comparison is included, however, on the issues surrounding 
the Spanish-American War because McKinley did become actively involved at that time. The reader should be 
cautioned, however, that this early decision was a matter of some consequence since the men who tend to “go 
along” turn out to be lower on interpersonal dominance. In other words, the high percentages reported favorably 
for interpersonal generalization theory are somewhat sensitive to this decision. 


i have, after considerable uncertainty, excluded comparisons between Colonel House and Woodrow Wilson 
on American entry into World War I and between Harry Hopkins and Franklin Roosevelt on American entry into 
World War II. Both advisors appeared, at times, to be more inclined to advocate military involvement at an earlier 
point than the president. However, both Wilson and Roosevelt were sensitive to public opinion, and it is a 
reasonable interpretation of their behavior that they did not move until after a buildup of public opinion; thus, I 
am not sure that their “true” opinions (the attitudes they would urge on a president if they were his adviser) 
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Notes (Continued) 


actually differed from the views which House or Hopkins may have been freer to express. The matter need not 
-be resolved here; but it should be noted that including these two cases would slightly increase the cases 
inconsistent with interpersonal generalization theory. It should also be noted that the cases listed here 
predominantly involve American use of force in small country arenas. Direct great power wars may involve such 
ating and costly decisions as to overwhelm the personal motive differences discussed here for those who feel 
under attack. 


TWere Bryan’s dominance score the original 5.67 instead of the adjusted 3.67 there would be a change of 2 
cases (the Root (5.33) and Lansing (4.00) comparisons in item 12) in the inconsistent column leaving 36 
supportive cases and 13 opposed (73.4 percent supportive). 


SThe question has also arisen whether including men out of office biases these scores. Looking at the subset 
of only those holding formal offices drops 25 comparisons of which 17 are supportive (1 each for items 2, 17, 
20, 23, 25; 2 from cases 8, 11, 12, and 27; 4 from case 9) and 8 inconsistent (1 each from items 7,9, 10, 11, 21, 
23, 25, 28). This leaves 24 cases of which 21 support, and 3 do not support, hypothesis one-an increase of 
confirmation, 87.5 percent of the 24 cases (P<.0001). 


Mean dominance scores (extroversion scores in parentheses) used to test hypotheses were Johnson, 9.67 
(9.00); Dulles, 9.33 (1.33); Franklin Roosevelt, 9.33 (9.67); Wilson, 8.67 (2.33); Roosevelt, 8.67 (8.33); Hoover, 
8.33 (1.33); House, 8.33 (4.33); Hughes, 8.00 (2.00); Stimson, 7.67 (2.33); Kennedy, 6.67 (6.33); Hopkins, 6.00 
(6.67); Byrnes, 6.00, (6.33); Hull, 5.33 (4.87); Acheson, 5.33 (4.00); Root, 5.33 (4.33); Lansing, 4.00 (4.13); 
Bryan, 3.67 (adjusted from 5.67) (7.67); Stevenson, 3.67 (6.33); Stettinius, 3.67 (6.33); Knox, 3.67 (4.00); 
Bacon, 3.67 (6.33); Truman, 3.67 (7.33); Colby, 3.67 (4.00); Marshall, 3.33 (2.33); Herter, 3.33 (2.67); Taft, 
3.33 (7.67); Kennan, 3.00 (2.00); McKinley, 3.00 (2.00); Kellogg, 2.67 (3.00); Eisenhower, 2.33 (5.00); Rusk, 
ae eee Hay, 1.67 (6.00); Sherman, 1.67 (2.00); Day, 1.67 (2.00); Harding, 1.67 (8.67); Coolidge, 1.33 

1.67). 


10S coring criteria for dominance were (1 to 10): Highest scoring: Recorded as regularly intervening at lower 
levels or ignoring subordinates completely while setting policy himself. May berate subordinates, seeks to impose 
will forcefully. He runs the show. Complex, variegated information-acquisition system. Mod High: In command 
of situation, may by-pass channels. Some power sharing and flexibility; Mod: Sets guidelines and makes final 
decisions himself. Fair amount of autonomy to subordinates. Tends to work through channels; Mod Low: Often 
takes a stand, primarily to check excesses. Generally grants large amount of autonomy to subordinates. Appoints 
people and tends to stay out of their way; Low: Seldom interferes, defers to others, almost welcomes initiatives 
of others as a relief, Doesn’t as much share power as abdicates it; Introversion-Extroversion (1—10); High Ext.: 
Emotionally outgoing, loves crowds. Enjoys contacts with many kinds of people. Leisure time spent with people; 
Mod. High: Warm, outgoing, affable, possibly not drawn to crowds. Likes to socialize in his leisure time; Mod: 
Mixed—usually warm and considerate, especially with a moderate number of friends, is sometimes seen as a bit 
withdrawn; Mod Low: Reticent, shy, self-controlled, unemotional, spends leisure time in relative isolation; Low: 
Cold, icy, or aloof, or actually shy. Few or no close friends, leisure time spent away from people. 


case to include.) Pervasive and sometimes 
strong objections were both the direct assertion 
that factors other than personality differences 
(especially differences in cognitive beliefs) ex- 
plained the observed disagreement and the 
“anomaly” that high-dominance individuals did 
not consistently favor force in all cases and 
those of low dominance sometimes joined those 
of high dominance in advocating force in some 
cases. These objections usefully clarify what is 
tested here. First, there is no claim that 
different cognitive beliefs are uncorrelated with 
different policies. It is obvious from the words 
of the actors themselves that different choices 
are justified in a rationalist way. The relevant 
question investigated in this study is only 
whether the different cognitive justifications 
that are typically engaged and reported by 
participants and diplomatic historians might 
also be considered manifestations of deeper and 
more pervasive differences in motivational 
psychodynamics. 

Another way to put the question is to ask 
whether one needs first to study each individual 


case and rule out all plausible alternative 
explanations before including that case and 
concluding that a novel general theory built on 
such cases is valid? I think not. Such ruling out 
of alternative explanations in the specific case is 
probably impossible since, as the existent his- 
toriography demonstrates, plausible cognitive 
alternatives (for example) are already possible. 
What the present large N study of a single 
theory does is to increase the confidence with 
which one can go back to these individual 
historical cases and make the interpretation of 
such cases less ambiguous by suggesting more 
weight be given to relevant psychodynamic 
considerations. But, of course, the fact that any 
one single case is consistent with the present 
theory does not prove that the case is truly 
explained by the theory, it only creates a 
presumption in favor of including an explana- 
tion at the personal psychodynamic level of 
analysis. 

My own working image of policy decisions is 
a Lewinian field theory approach: behavior is 
multiply determined, and a variety of forces 


in 
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Table 3. An Inventory of Policy Disagreements: 
Inclusionary Policies Toward Soviet Union and Soviet Bloc (Hypothesis Two) 


No. No. Not 
Subjects Description References Consistent Consistent 
1. Harding vs. Hughes and Hoover opposed Robert K. Murray, The Harding 2 0 
Hughes, Hoover Harding’s desire to recog- Era (Minneapolis: University of 
nize and increase trade with Minnesota Press, 1969), pp. 
the Soviet Union. 348—54. 
2. Eisenhower vs. Dulles was cool toward Sherman Adams, First-Hand 1 0 
Dulles Eisenhower’s Open Skies Report (New York: Harper, 
inspection plan. 1961), p. 87. 
3. Eisenhower vs. Dulles was reluctant about Adams, p. 112. 1 0 
Dulles Eisenhower's Atoms for 
Peace initiative. R 
4. Eisenhower vs. Eisenhower was more drawn Adams, p. 88; E. J. Hughes, 1 0 
Dulles toward summit conference The Ordeal of Power (New 
with Soviet leaders than was York: Atheneum, 1963), p. 
Dulles. 207. 
5. Dulles vs. Stevenson was consistently H. Muller, Adlai Stevenson: i 0 
Stevenson more willing than Dulles to A Study of Values (New York: 
negotiate differences with Harper, 1967), pp. 154-55. 
the Soviet Union. 
6. Eisenhower vs. Herter had grave doubts G. Bernard Noble, Christian 1 0 
Herter about Eisenhower’s desire Herter (New York: Cooper 
for a September, 1959 Square, 1970), p. 78. 
summit meeting with 
Khrushchev. ! 
7. Kennedy, Stevenson favored early See references 23 and 24, 1 1 
Acheson vs. negotiating rather than Table 2. 
Stevenson confrontation in the 1961 
Berlin crisis. 
8. Kennedy, Stevenson favored early See references 25 and 26, i 1 
Acheson vs. negotiations rather than Table 2. 
Stevenson confrontation during the 
Cuban missile crisis. 
9. Johnson, LBJ and JFK were more Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., 2 0 
Kennedy vs. Rusk inclined toward building A Thousand Days (New York: 
bridges with Eastern Europe Houghton, 1965), p. 285; 
and negotiating with the Geyelin, P., Lyndon B. John- 
Soviet Union (e.g., Test son and the World (New York: 
Ban treaty, disarmament Praeger, 1966), p. 83. 
initiation); Rusk was more 
cautious and dubious. 
Totals 11 2 
Percentages 84.6% 15.4% 
Probability P< .002 





Notes 
11 ster in his study Noble comments that Herter “approved” of a Khrushchev visit (p. 291). 
2¥or mean extroversion scores see Table 2, n. 9. 
3See Table 2,m. 4. 


4Dropping men not holding formal offices drops 3 comparisons (1 each in cases 5, 7, and 8) leaving 8 suppor- 
tive and 2 opposing cases or 80 percent agreement (p*.05). 
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and considerations, both arising from the indivi- 
dual and from the specific situation, interact 
(reinforcing, adding to, modifying, opposing 
each other) to produce a decision. It is nota 
theoretical contradiction that, in response to 
one situation, a high dominance person would, 
on balance, decide against force while a dif- 
ferent situation would give more obvious and 
freer expression to one of many personal 
motivations. To draw an analogy, I am seeking 
to explain a direction in interpersonal variation 
about a mean in given problematic situations 
(problematic by definition—i.e., those produc- 
ing intraelite disagreement) when this range of 
variation already encompasses observed advoca- 
cy and opposition to a specific policy; what is 
being tested is not a theory which accounts for 
the mean, for all the other factors (situational 
and otherwise) which produce a foreign policy. 
(And I am not advancing here a theory of 
which objective situations yield a crucial role 
for personality in the policy response.) 


Of the questions raised by others, another of 
importance is the possibility that dominance 
ratings merely reflect role-appropriate behavior 
rather than personality traits. There is a pos- 
sibility that presidents are scored as more 
dominant or extroverted than secretaries or 
that high dominance is an artifact of growing 
administrative responsibilities as these have 
increased since the turn of the century. If so, 
then the personality measures may not truly 
assess individual motives. 


A test of these objections is possible. If we 
exclude advisors House, Hopkins, Kennan, and 
Stevenson, we have an N of 32 men. Of the 
most dominant 16, 6 are presidents (LBJ, FDR, 
Wilson, TR, Hoover, JFK) and 10 are secre- 
taries. Of the remaining 16, the same number 
(6) are presidents (Truman, Taft, McKinley, 
Eisenhower, Harding, Coolidge) and 10 are 
secretaries. There is no general tendency for 
presidents to be more dominant over subordi- 
nates than secretaries. But it is true that among 
the 6 most dominant personalities, there are 5 
presidents (LBJ, FDR, Wilson, TR, Hoover) and 
only one secretary (Dulles), an unlikely occur- 
rence by chance. Thus it is apparently true 
that extremely dominant individuals tend to 
become presidents rather than secretaries, but 
there is no general confounding of the presiden- 
tial role with dominance rating, and the hy- 
pothesis that these ratings are merely a function 
of role can be ruled out. 


Of the 12 presidents, are the more recent 
ones more likely to be scored as highly domi- 
nant? Of the 4 presidents included since World 
War II, 2 are in the more dominant half (JFK 
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and LBJ), 2 are in the less dominant half 
(Truman and Eisenhower). Of the 8 presidents 
included prior to World War II, 4 are in the 
more dominant half (TR, Wilson, Hoover, 
FDR), 4 are in the less dominant half (McKin- 
ley, Coolidge, Harding, Taft). There is no 
tendency for post-World War II presidents to be 
more dominant over subordinates. 

Of the 20 secretaries, are the more recent 
scored as more dominant? Of the 7 recent 
secretaries, 4 are in the top 10 on dominance 
(Dulles, Byrnes, Acheson, Stettinius). Of the 13 
who held office prior to or during World War I, 
6 (Hughes, Stimson, Hall, Root, Lansing, 
Bryan) are in the top 10 on dominance. The 
comparison of 4/7 with 6/13 shows only a 
slight (and not statistically significant) tenden- 
cy for higher-dominance individuals to be 
secretaries since World War H. Thus there is no 
general correlation of time period with domi- 
nance rating for the secretaries, and the hy- 
pothesis that personality ratings are con- 
founded by increasing role requirements for 
dominance can be ruled out in this case as well. 

However, there is evidence that different 
role requirements may affect the measure of 
extroversion. Of 12 presidents, 9 are in the top 
half of the extroversion rankings and only 3 are 
in the bottom half. Of the 20 secretaries, only 7 
are in the top half of the extroversion ranking 
and 13 are in the bottom half. So secretaries 
tend to be scored as more introverted, presi- 
dents as more extroverted. The question is 
whether this is because of true personality 
differences or because of role differences. My 
own inclination, based on the fact that occu- 
pants of both the presidential and secretarial 
roles have shown varying behaviors (e.g., Presi- 
dents Wilson, Coolidge, and Hoover were quite 
introverted) is to attribute such scores exclu- 
sively to personality variations, especially so 
because the rating scale (reproduced in the 
notes to Table 2) placed weight on use of 
leisure time and degree of warmth rather than 
on role-specific behavior like presidential cam- 
paign activities and handshaking. 


Til 


Results of the analysis of the data are 
presented at the conclusion of Tables 2 and 3. 
If one accepts the personality scoring as valid, 
and if one accepts the cases presented as an 
unbiased listing, they show strong and sta- 
tistically significant support for both hy- 
potheses. In 78 percent of the cases involving 
issues of the use of force the difference along a 
personality dimension—everyday dominance of 
subordinates—is consistent with (and, inter- 
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personal generalization theory would argue, 
explains) the observed direction of policy dis- 
agreement. In 84.6 percent of the cases involv- 
ing issues of inclusionary initiative toward the 
Soviet Union or Soviet bloc the difference 
along a second personality dimension, extrover- 
sion, is consistent with (explains) the observed 
direction of policy disagreement. 

These percentages are strikingly high, un- 
usually so for a single variable in social science 
research, and it will be well to look at the cases 
again to see how sensitive the analysis is to 
various aspects of their makeup. 


The most obvious fact about the force cases 
is the strong support given the first hypothesis 
by Theodore Roosevelt. In 10 instances 
amounting to 15 disagreements Roosevelt’s 
high dominance score and policy views give 
support to the theory in 13 of them. Removing 
Roosevelt leaves 38-13 = 25 cases in support 
and 11—2 = 9 opposed: 74 percent support, 
only a slight change. 


A second and more subtle characteristic was 
discussed in a footnote to Table 2. Since I 
assumed there were multiple intra-administra- 
tion forces making for policy agreement, I 
believed it was plausible, when indicated by 
historians, to think of some individuals as 
architects and others as “‘going along.” Hence, I 
scored disagreements only between an outside 
critic and a principal policy architect, not 
between a dissenter or outside critic and those 
members of an administration who tended 
usually to defer in most areas of foreign policy 
to a principal architect. This means, for ex- 
ample (in the post-World War II period), that 
dissents by Kennan are scored against Acheson 
but not Truman, that dissents by Kennan and 
Acheson are scored against Dulles rather than 
Eisenhower, against Johnson or Kennedy rather 
than Rusk. But Kennan, Acheson, and Steven- 
son are scored as more dominant than Eisen- 
hower or Rusk; if the “going along” category 
were to be disallowed, the picture becomes less 
supportive of hypothesis 1: in case 1 the 
Roosevelt-Day disagreement would be confirm- 
ing; but in case 7 the Root-Taft disagreement 
would be disconfirming; in case 17 there would 
be a disconfirming instance where a Rusk 
(Assistant Secretary of State)-Kennan disagree- 
ment is counter to the theory. In case 18 a 
Truman-Kennan disagreement would be con- 
firming but a Kennan-Eisenhower disagreement 
would be disconfirming. In case 20 the Ache- 
son-Eisenhower disagreement would be discon- 
firming, but in case 21 it would be confirming. 
In case 23 the Acheson-Rusk disagreement 
would be confirming. In case 24 the Stevenson- 
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Rusk disagreement would be disconfirming. In 
case 25 the Acheson-Rusk disagreement would 
be disconfirming. In case 27, the Rusk-Kennan 
disagreement would be disconfirming. In case 
28 the Rusk-Kennan disagreement would be 
disconfirming. So, disallowing the “going 
along” category would add 13 comparisons of 
which 5 would be confirming and 8 disconfirm- 
ing. This would change the totals to 43 con- 
firming cases and 19 disconfirming cases or 69 
percent agreement (still statistically significant). 

I would argue, however, that the “going 
along”? judgment is realistic, and should be 
retained. The traditional historian’s judgments 
that Day, Truman, Eisenhower, and Rusk often 
took a back seat is supported by their ratings as 
being of lower dominance. But it is true, in 
general, that “principal policy architects” tend 
to be high-dominance personalities. And those 
who “go along” tend to be of lower dominance. 
So, scoring in the way I have (necessarily 
excluding low-dominance individuals who agree 
to use of force), does tend to increase slightly 
the number of confirming cases. 

One might wish as well to drop the confirm- 
ing Robert Bacon citations in cases 4, 8, and 9 
on the argument that he had to dissent because 
his superior Root dissented. My impression of 
Bacon is that he was more an independent actor 
than a lackey of Root. But support for the 
theory would not be significantly reduced by 
removing these cases. 

From the earlier discussion there still is one 
important rival hypothesis, not ruled out by the 
research design, to be considered, namely that 
secretaries of state “role specialize” in advocat- 
ing nonmilitary options. If we take the 20 
disagreements involving a secretary of state, this 
turns out not to be. the case: in 10 (or 50 
percent) the secretary did oppose the threat or 
use of force (numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 21, 
22) but in 10 (50 percent) numbers 7, 10, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20) he was an advocate. 
There is, then, no general tendency for dif- 
ferences in these intra-administration roles to 
affect the observed results. This major rival 
hypothesis for explaining these findings can be 
excluded. 


An Analysis of Discrepant Cases. There are, of 
course, discrepant cases. Each could be con- 
sidered in the search for additional variables. 
But, since the major interest here is exploring 
the viability of an interpersonal generalization 
explanation, let me suggest one possible vari- 
able, marked extrapunitiveness, that retro- 
spectively seems important in the relation 
between interpersonal dominance and a tenden- 
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cy to be inclined toward the use of force. I 
would nominate this variable as a candidate for 
consideration by future researchers working 
with other data bases. My reasoning is as 
follows: in two of the eleven discrepant cases 
President Hoover and Secretary Stimson dis- 
agreed in the opposite direction than was 
predicted by interpersonal generalization theo- 
ry. Hoover, scored slightly more dominant than 
Stimson, opposed the Secretary’s desire to “put 
teeth” into the Kellogg-Briand pact by invoking 
economic sanctions against Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria. Stimson also opposed disarma- 
ment proposals which Hoover advocated. In a 
third case, former Secretary Elihu Root dis- 
agreed with an ultimatum issued to Chile by 
Secretary Knox. In other cases former president 
Theodore Roosevelt, scored exactly as domi- 
nant as President Wilson, was critical of Wil- 
son’s “feeble” Mexican policies and Wilson’s 
reluctance to enter World War I at an earlier 
date. Two additional cases found the slightly 
less dominant former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson urging a harder line in the 1961 Berlin 
crisis and disagreeing with President Kennedy’s 
decision to use a quarantine rather than an air 
strike during the Cuban missile crisis. 

In each of these seven cases the men 
involved are close to each other on the rating 
scales. A revised conceptualization of inter- 
personal dominance would probably have re- 
versed relative positions so that these cases 
would, as well, support the generalization hy- 
pothesis. In particular, special weight to tenden- 
cies to be extrapunitive or to “‘enjoy a good 
fight” would increase the dominance ratings of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Philander Knox, Henry 
Stimson, and Dean Acheson. All of these men 
were somewhat more noted for these character- 
istics than were Elihu Root, Woodrow Wilson, 
Herbert Hoover, and John Kennedy. For exam- 
ple, Theodore Roosevelt was always sounding- 


off against someone or something. Elihu Root- 


thought Knox’s temper was decisive in the 
Chilean case: 


Knox was a pappery sort of fellow. He got mad 
very easily. He did mix into things too much. 
He got mad at that old pelter of a case (the 
Alsop claim against Chile); that made no end of 
trouble. ... The arbitration practically decided 
in favor of Chile in an amount she was ready to 
pay. Without saying a word to anybody, Knox 
took it up and gave them an ultimatum—ten 
days.14 


14Philip C. Jessup, Elihu Root, Vol. 2 (New York: 
Dodd, 1938), p. 250. 
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Secretary Stimson was noted for his outbursts 
of temper; he would occasionally have fits of 
anger in which he threw books and papers at his 
secretary. Acheson was noted for his studied 
arrogance, his rapier wit, his aversion to “‘suffer- 
ing fools gladly,” his liking for a good fight. By 
contrast Elihu Root and Herbert Hoover were 
highly self-controlled, generally even-tempered, 
and disinclined to devastate an opponent. Wil- 
son was a fighter—but less drawn to it as a 
pastime than the Rough Rider. Kennedy, I 
think, was less inclined than Acheson to enjoy a 
scrap, more interested simply in winning. 

Still, even if these modifications were made, 
interpersonal generalization theory as formu- 
lated here would not explain all force disagree- 
ments. There would be four force cases (two 
involving Lansing and World War I, an Ache- 
son-Dulles disagreement where Acheson wanted 
a harder line in Berlin in 1958, and George 
Kennan’s advocacy of American troop move- 
ments to Europe at the time of the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia) which would still 
not be explained by a single variable. 


IV 


Until this point, to rule out alternative 
hypotheses, comparisons among these men have 
been restricted to assessing the direction of 
their differences at the same historical moment. 
But the two policy tendencies studied may 
interact in specific situations, and collapsing the 
earlier 16-cell array of subjects into a four-fold 
table (Table 4) gives a basis for speculating 
about a more general psychological typology of 
orientations toward America’s role in the inter- 
national political system. Since my view of 
policy making is that multiple personality 
(situational) factors interact I suspect that such 
a typology may ultimately be more informative 
than single bivariate hypotheses in the broader 
task of giving an empathetic account of the 
personal coherence which may underlie a man’s 
policies. It is obvious, for example, that people 
with different personality traits may favor 
similar policies—if so, however, their rationales 
may still differ, and one point of the exercise is . 
to provide some general impression of what 
these differences may be. In each of the four 
cells (which I have labeled with a summary 
word or phrase) there may be one or two who 
do not fit the generalizations offered here—I 
was guided primarily by those in the extreme 
(original corner) cells. As well, there is obvious- 
ly a small N in each cell, too small for any 
systematic test or study to be conducted 
conclusively. It will probably be another cen- 
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tury or more before there are sufficient subjects 
to make generalizations or tests with statistical 
rigor. But for the reader or future researcher 
who is not averse to impressions, let me 
propose the following ideas. 


The Bloc Leaders and the World Leaders are, 
of course, those who are rated high in their 
tendencies to dominate their subordinates in 
their everyday lives. They differ from one 
another in their degree of introversion or 
extroversion. An example of a Bloc Leader 
(high-dominance introvert) would be Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles; an example of a 
World Leader (high-dominance extrovert) 
would be President Theodore Roosevelt. 


The Bloe Leaders tend to divide the world, 
in their thought, between the moral values they 
think it ought to exhibit and the forces 
opposed to this vision. They tend to have a 
strong, almost Manichean, moral component to 
their views. They tend to be described as 
stubborn and tenacious. They seek to reshape 
the world in accordance with their personal 
vision, and their foreign policies are often 
characterized by the tenaciousness with which 
they advance one central idea. Examples would 
be Woodrow Wilson’s “puritanical” Mexican 
policies and his advocacy of a League of 
Nations, Elihu Root’s dogged efforts to negoti- 
ate arbitration treaties and strengthen the rule 
of international law, Charles Evans Hughes’ 
advocacy of the World Court, Herbert Hoover’s 
pursuit of disarmament, Secretary Hull’s de- 
termined efforts for reciprocal free trade, Secre- 
taries Acheson’s and Dulles’ dominant concern 
with containing what they perceived as the 
Communist menace. 

The World Leaders, more so than the Bloc 
Leaders, seem to want to be leaders of the 
entire world rather than just one bloc of the 
ideologically acceptable. They too have a ten- 
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dency to use military force. But in general they 
are more flexible and pragmatic, more varied in 
the wide range and scope of major foreign 
policy initiatives. They want to lead rather than 
to contain. They advocate change, seek to stir 
up things globally—for example: Theodore 
Roosevelt getting his hand into arbitrations to 
end the Russo-Japanese War, the Algeciras 
Conference, and so forth; Franklin Roosevelt 
planning for the Four Policemen in the post- 
World War II period; President Kennedy’s Al- 
liance for Progress, Peace Corps, Congo opera- 
tion, dispatching advisors to South Vietnam, 
and initiating efforts toward rapproachment 
with the Soviet Union; Lyndon Johnson’s 
bridge-building with Eastern Europe, the Glass- 
boro summit, the SALT talk initiatives. The 
Bloc Leaders seem relatively preoccupied with 
themes of exclusion, the establishment of insti- 
tutions or principles to keep potentially dis- 
ruptive forces in check. The World Leaders, 
while they share some of the same concerns, are 
relatively more interested in inclusion, initiating 
programs and institutions for worldwide leader- 
ship and cooperative advance on a wide range 
of issues. 

People of low interpersonal dominance, the 
Maintainers and the Conciliators, are less in- 
clined toward willful and major projects of 
reshaping the world political system. One ele- 
ment of this (which has already been docu- 
mented) is their lower inclination to advocate 
the use of military force. Yet both groups also 
differ significantly from one another. 

Those of low interpersonal dominance who 
are introverted, the Maintainers, evidence a 
common theme in their foreign policy orienta- 
tions: a holding action for the status quo.!5 An 


15Thus among the low-dominance individuals the 
introverts (Maintainers) should be more likely to use 
force to maintain the status quo balance. 


Table 4. A Possible Typology of Orientations to the International Political System 





Introvert 
High Dominance (Reshape) 


Low Dominance (Persevere) Maintainers 


Herter, Kennan, Marshall, Colby, 
Knox, Lansing, Coolidge, Day, 
Sherman, Kellogg, Rusk. 


Bloc (Excluding) Leaders 


Dulles, Wilson, Hoover, Hughes, 
Stimson, Acheson, House, Hull, Root. 


Extrovert 


World (Integrating) Leaders 
Johnson, T. Roosevelt, F. Roosevelt, 
Byrnes, Hopkins, Kennedy. 
Conciliators 


Bacon, McKinley, Stettinius, 
Stevenson, Truman, Bryan, Taft, 
Eisenhower, Hay, Harding. 


Note: Typology derived by collapsing boxes from Table 1. Characterizations are better thought of as con- 
tinua than dichotomies. Dulles and Wilson, for example, are more the “ideal type” Bloc Leaders, as are the men 


from the other corners of the original 16-cell array. 
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extreme case is Calvin Coolidge who mentions 
not one word about foreign policy in his 
autobiography. He was content to leave it in 
the custody of his secretary of state. Somewhat 
more representative of this group is Dean Rusk 
of whom Arthur Schlesinger comments: “If the 
problem were an old one, he was generally in 
favor of continuing what Herter or Dulles or 
Acheson had done before him. If the problem 
were new, it was generally impossible to know 
what he thought.”!© Another example would 
be Secretary Kellogg who, as one scholar notes, 
“kept the shop running, but few new goods 
were put on the shelves.” I think George 
Kennan is exemplary of this group as well—his 
emphasis, for the past 30 years, has centered on 
maintaining those four out of five key industri- 
al areas of the world now in friendly hands in 
those hands. 

In the final category are the Conciliators, the 
extroverted individuals who have relatively egal- 
itarian relations with their nominal subordi- 
nates. My impression is that they tend to 
respond to circumstances with the sympathetic 
hope that accommodations can be negotiated. 
They are not inclined to reshape the world in 
accordance with a grand vision. But they do 
seem less comfortable with only the status quo 
than are the Maintainers. They seem more 
flexible, more hopeful, more open to change. 
They also seem~—in historical perspective—to 
lack consistent and strong willpower, to be 
humane but peripheral footnotes. They are the 
Adlai Stevensons of history. They are backed 
into a Spanish-American War (McKinley); pol- 
icy carries the imprint of a Hughes, Acheson, or 
Dulles (rather than a Harding, Truman, or 
Eisenhower); they languish unhappily at the 
United Nations during the Vietnam War (Ste- 
venson). Many of their own policy initiatives 
seem quickly lost: Hay’s paper Open Door 
policy in China, Eisenhower’s Open Skies and 
Atoms for Peace plans. 

To my mind a striking cleavage among all of 
these men occurs between the introverts and 
the extroverts. The introverts seem to be drawn 
to the ideal of a world system operating by 
impersonal mechanisms. During the interwar 
(post-World War I) swing of the international 
political system into legalism, this allegiance 
adopted the superstructure of international law. 
More recently and at other times a balance of 
power has been their normative model. But, 
whether the vision has been alliance of the 
righteous or separate geographical spheres of 


16Arthur M. Schlesinger, A Thousand Days (New 
York: Houghton, 1965), p. 435. 
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influence, the underlying theme has been an 
ideal of boundaries and impersonal mechanisms 
for maintaining those boundaries. It is as 
though these people sought a world order that 
was less personally engaging, more impersonally 
and automatically controlled. By contrast, the 
extroverts seem to transcend (if that is the 
correct word) only a balance of power orienta- 
tion. They are more interested in involvement 
and collaboration. A paradigm case of similar 
policies favored for these different reasons 
would be the differing emphases of President 
Wilson and Secretary Stettinius. Wilson saw the 
League of Nations as dealing with international 
aggression by invoking moral rules and sanc- 
tions against the transgressor. Secretary Stet- 
tinius saw the United Nations operating more as 
a forum for discussion and negotiation. In the 
first case a cold, aloof, introverted person 
sought a mechanism to impose a solution by 
imposing a principle. In the second case a 
warm, egalitarian, extroverted person sought an 
institution for mutual give-and-take. 


Conciusion 


Psychohistory studies have their share of 
methodological problems. But by existing stan- 
dards the present study, I would submit, holds 
its own and the risk of error in accepting its 
major conclusions is small. The personality 
ratings are based on explicit criteria, they 
converge with available independent measures 
of similar traits, and their variation is not a 
product of the subject’s role. The listing of 
cases, while extensive, may not be exhaustive 
but it did pass several independent checks for 
bias. The design, by making comparisons at the 
same point in time, ruled out major alternative 
explanations, and the data ruled out the re- 
maining rival hypothesis of policy view as a 
function of intra-administration role. The data 
are strongly supportive (especially for hypothe- 
sis one) and their statistical significance is 
markedly insensitive to various objections. And 
the theory stands as consistent with other 
findings using other subjects, particularly with 
the State Department study cited earlier which 
tested interpersonal generalization theory (and 
found support for it) among a random sample 
of American diplomats. 

One might be reassured if rational choice 
(and the possibility of intellectual influence on 
a president) prevailed in American foreign 
policy decision making, but that view appears, 
in major ways, to be a fantasy. The good 
reasons which are sold to the public—and which 
have been bought by many diplomatic histori- 
ans and by some political scientists—are not a 
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complete story of the real reasons. Lasswell’s 
pioneering formulation of self-expression is at 
least partially correct on a frighteningly large 
scale: personal motives systematically displaced 
onto policy issues with the results (e.g., war 
against a small country) rationalized as being in 
the nation’s interest.17 

The data point toward two further conclu- 
sions. First, there are structural sources of war 
in the nature of the American political system; 
second, there are structural sources of potential 
error in the decision to go to war. 

The structural source of war and hard-line 
foreign policy lies in self-selection and political 
recruitment patterns which, as we have seen, 
frequently elevate to high office in America 
high-dominance individuals with greater per- 
sonal predispositions to threaten or use force. 


17Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Poli- 
fics (New York: Viking, 1960). 
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The data do not indicate any historical trend 
toward diminution in this character of the 
American political system. 

Second, it is possible that these personalized 
decisions for war may end badly (e.g., the Bay 
of Pigs, Vietnam) unless there is a fortuitous 
coincidence between personal predispositions 
and the nature of external reality. We cannot be 
confident that there will always be happy 
outcomes if people enter a laboratory and mix 
chemicals self-expressively and according to 
personal style and emotional predisposition.!8 


18see the elaboration of these conclusions in 
Etheredge, A World of Men (to be published in fall, 
1978) and Lloyd Etheredge, “Hardball Politics: A 
Model” (forthcoming). For supporting evidence from 
anthropology that societies in which males are am- 
bitious and competitive are more likely to go to war, 
see David Levinson, “What Have We Learned from 
Cross-Cultural Surveys?” American Behavioral Scien- 
tist, 20 (1977), 757-92. 


Military Advancement: The Visibility Theory of Promotion 
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This article examines the dynamics of military promotion and explores its consequences both 
for individual officers and for military organization. The central argument is that performance, 
while a necessary standard for acceptability into a rather large pool of officers from which the elite 
will emerge, is nonetheless a minor influence on promotion and becomes even less discriminating as 
an officer’s career progresses, whereas visibility—the extent to which an individual has developed 
contacts with peers and superiors who can influence his movement in the organization—begins 
moderately and eventually becomes the dominant influence. To present this argument, the article 
first examines the prevailing concepts of performance and seniority and outlines an expanded 
model of the promotion process. The component variables of that model are applied to three 
separate military career levels—junior, middle-grade and senior officers—and are traced longitudinal- 
ly through the entire officer career pattern, Finally, the impact of contextual factors on the model, 
particularly the differences between wartime and peacetime, is discussed and illustrated with data 
from general officer promotion in the army. The implications of this theory are significant for civil 
control of the military. Through the control of access to the elite nucleus represented by the 
promotion system, especially with the emphasis on visibility, the military is able to sustain a high 
degree of autonomy. By the time Congress or other civilian actors are able to exercise selection of 
the military elite, the promotion system has already preselected those individuals who most highly 
represent military values held by preceding leaders. 


The central issue between the two prevailing 
views of U.S. military professionalism is the 
degree of institutional autonomy that should be 
encouraged. Huntington! argues for what one 
author calls the radical tradition of profession- 
alism.2 This view emphasizes the isolation and 
autonomy of the military, based on a profes- 
sionalism that demands obedience to civil 
authorities but allows complete control over 
internal organizational matters. Janowitz,’ on 
the other hand, supports the tradition of 
pragmatic professionalism.4 That tradition de- 
nounces autonomy and emphasizes instead inte- 
gration with civilian society, and even participa- 
tion by civilian officials in the formulation of 
professional standards and the evaluation of 
performance. 

In both cases,.a critical element affecting 
institutional autonomy is the system of promo- 
tion—the selected advancement of individuals 
through the organizational hierarchy. Hence, in 
support of pragmatic professionalism, Janowitz 
has identified the military promotion system as 


1Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957). 

2Arthur D. Larson, “Military Professionalism and 
Civil Control: A Comparative Analysis of Two Inter- 
pretations,” Journal of Political and Military Sociolo- 
gy, 2 (Spring 1974), 57-72. 

3Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier (New 
York: Free Press, 1971). 


4) arson. 


“a crucial lever of civilian control.”’> From the 
Huntington perspective, the promotion system 
can be seen as an equally crucial lever of 
organizational self-control or autonomy, de- 
pending on the degree of influence which can 
be exercised by individuals outside the organi- 
zation. Yet, despite its relationship to the 
question of military autonomy, the promotion 
system has received surprisingly little attention. 

Thig article examines the dynamics of the 
promotion process and explores its conse- 
quences both for individuals and for military 
organization.© Our central argument is that 
performance, while a necessary standard for 
acceptability into a rather large pool of officers 


> Janowitz, p. 353. 


6Much of the analysis in this paper is based on 
evidence from both authors’ participation in the 
armed forces. Moore graduated from West Point and 
served in the army on active duty for ten years, while 
Trout was designated Outstanding NROTC Midship- 
man at UCLA and served in the navy on active duty 
for three years. Both have since maintained active 
reserve commissions. In addition to using evidence 
gathered in their roles as participant-observers, both 
authors have conducted interviews with officers in all 
three major services who have been extensively in- 
volved in personnel and promotion matters. While the 
observations made in this paper are thus based on 
broad evidence, through both participant-observation 
and informal interviews, the assertions are not meant 
as definitive conclusions but rather hypothetical rela- 
tionships subject to systematic and empirical verifica- 
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from which the elite will emerge, is nonetheless 
a minor influence on promotion and becomes 
even less discriminating as an officer’s career 
progresses; whereas visibility, which begins 
moderately, eventually becomes the dominant 
influence. Thus, to replace what may now be 
called the “performance theory” of promotion 
we offer a “visibility theory” of promotion. We 
present this argument by dividing our article 
into five sections. Section 1 examines the 
prevailing concepts of performance and senior- 
ity, demonstrates that they are not sufficient to 
explain the promotion process and then out- 
lines a broader model of that process. Section 2 
applies the model’s éoncepts to each of three 
general career levels—for junior, middle-grade 
and senior officers. Section 3 develops each 
variable of the model longitudinally through 
the entire officer career pattern. Section 4 
analyzes the impact of contextual influences on 
the model, especially the differences between 
wartime and peacetime, and provides an illug- 
tration drawn from general officer promotion 
in the army. Section 5 concludes with a 
discussion of the, model’s implications for civil- 
military relations. 


i. Prevailing Concepts of 
Promotion and Seniority 


Promotion is commonly treated as a func- 
tion of two factors: performance and seniority. 
Thus, the more senior an individual, and the 
better he has performed relative to others in the 
organization at the same level, the more likely 
he is to be promoted. While seniority differs 
from performance, the two factors are never- 
theless related. Seniority, for example, implies 
experience. And within broad limits, the more 
experienced an officer the more capable he is of 
performing various military tasks. A second 
lieutenant ig thus presumed incapable of com- 
manding an army division and an ensign a 
frigate, no matter how talented these junior 
officers might be. 

Of these two factors, however, performance 
is taken as the more discriminate means of 
selection. In this view, while seniority divides 
the officers into various “year groups,” perfor- 
mance determines who in each year group will 
emerge as the elite. Thus, the most important 
part of any military promotion system is 
considered to be the performance evaluation. 
But performance is exceptionally difficult to 
evaluate. Unlike seniority, where ‘“‘time-in- 
service” provides an inherently objective ecri- 
terion, evaluations of performance rely on 
criteria that are less easily measured. Almost 
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any reporting system can therefore be criticized 
for its faulty design.” 

For the military, the problems with the 
performance evaluation system are concen- 
trated in two areas: the nature of the tasks and 
performance report inflation. In the first case, 
military tasks are difficult to observe except at 
the most junior levels, even though they appear 
to be explicit. In measuring performance 
against tasks, the military is thus typical of 
most other bureaucratic organizations. It is, in 
Anthony Downs’ terminology, a non-market 
organization, which means there is no transac- 
tion by which the value of military output can 
be measured (at least in peacetime). This 
difficulty is compounded by the fact that the 
ultimate criteria of performance are perceived 
by the military to be related to combat 
capability. Yet, the military operates mostly in 
peacetime and cannot anticipate the precise 
conditions in which future combat will take 
place. So, not knowing precisely what combat 
skills may be required of an officer and not 
knowing whether the peacetime performance is 
directly analogous to combat performance, the 
military necessarily defines tasks in diffuse 
rather than specific terms. As such, the task 
definitions provide only limited guidelines for 
performance evaluation. As one author notes, 
such terms “provide at best only vague notions 
as to which properties and attributes are rele- 
vant. The values attained on the properties they 
do specify are not always observable, and the 
standards suggested are likely to be either 
unclear or conflicting.”? Consequently, a super- 
ior officer can and indeed must exercise broad 
discretion in evaluating a subordinate’s perfor- 
mance, And that evaluation may then emerge 
from a set of activities that are only tangential- 
ly related to combat performance, such ag 
personal appearance, style, ability to relate well 
to other people, and social acumen. Moreover, 
even where evaluators do not incorporate these 
activities in their evaluation, there is still a 
tendency toward faulty reporting because task 
definitions do not serve as a reliable guide by 
which to measure competence. 


7Chadwick J. Haberstroh, “Organization Design 
and Systems Analysis,” in Handbook of Organizations, 
ed. James G. March (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), 
p. 1182. 


8Anthony Downs, Inside Bureaucracy (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1967), pp. 29—30; 92. 


*Sanford M. Dornbusch and W. Richard Scott, 
Evaluation and the Exercise of Authority (San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975), p. 147. 
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In the case of tasks, the military organiza- 
tion is thus in a quandary. It cannot define 
performance standards precisely, in part be- 
cause most peacetime tasks are rarely directly 
analogous to wartime operations, and in part 
because the precise combat operations that will 
be required are not apprehensible. Yet, if the 
military outlines only diffuse performance goals 
for its officers, evaluations are bound to be 
“faulty”? in the sense that the results will be 
nonstandard and conflicting, and thus unre- 
liable and nondiscriminating indicators of fu- 
ture combat performance. 

The second area relating to the faultiness of 
military performance evaluation is the inflation 
of performance reports experienced by all three 
major services. While report forms allow the 
rater to indicate where his subordinates rank 
along a multi-point scale, generally from ad- 
verse to average to outstanding, only a small 
minority of officers is ever rated as low as 
“average.” It is common to find as many as half 
of the officers in a given year group receiving 
maximum performance reports. Such inflation 
would not necessarily be “faulty” if inflation is 
uniform across the raters, and if sufficient 
differences still remained between officers to 
discriminate among them. However, neither of 
these conditions is met. As already indicated, 
too many officers receive maximum ratings to 
retain meaningful discrimination. And the de- 
gree of inflation each rater builds into his 
report is not uniform. Without access to the 
wide range of reports, raters do not know how 
much to inflate their evaluations so that a 
“true” picture of their subordinates can be 
presented. Each rater’s guess then tends to be 
different from that of another. Some officers, 
moreover, are less disposed than others to 
engage in the inflation game and instead abide 
by the rating instructions as much as their own 
superiors will allow. Thus, the performance 
report necessarily reflects as much the person- 
ality of the rater as it does the performance of 
the rated officer. 

To correct this inflation, all three services 
have modified their report forms over the past 
several years, but without lasting success.!® 


10The most recent and most radical change has 
occurred in the air force. After dissatisfaction with the 
inflationary tendencies in the Air Force OER, a new 
form went into effect in 1975 which imposes quotas 
on each rater requiring distribution of the rated 
officers across the entire range of the rating scale (e.g., 
no more than 22 percent of officers rated can be 
placed in the top block). Air force officers familiar 
with the details of this new system, however, have 
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Such a response instead seems to reinforce the 
problems of performance evaluation. The pat- 
tern tends to be the same. At first, many raters 
try to abide by the stricter guidelines, although 
a substantial minority will continue to inflate 
reports. Soon it becomes clear to the stricter 
raters that inflation is necessary if their subor- 
dinates are to remain competitive with officers 
receiving the inflated ratings, and eventually 
most raters will adopt an inflationary factor. 
Thus, the very process of changing forms often 
creates new inequities among officers’ reports. 
Those raters who initially try to follow the new 
system will submit reports vastly different from 
those they would have submitted had they 
known that once again inflation would dom- 
inate. 

While the services treat inflation as a conse- 
quence of inadequate report forms, the causes 
of this inflation are probably endemic to the 
structure of the organization itself. The military 
organization is large, dispersed, and segmented, 
while the promotion system is centralized. 
Thus, although performance reports are pre- 
pared in the field, they are applied to promo- 
tion (and to rotation of assignments) at the 
center—by officers who, for the most part, do 
not personally know the candidates for promo- 
tion. The impersonal nature of this system 
almost inevitably leads to inflation. The rater 
does not know who will see his report, or how 
it will be interpreted. The officers reviewing the 
reports do not know the individual character- 
istics of the rater and find it difficult to know 
for sure how well an officer has performed 
merely on the basis of a written report. If one 
rater, for example, feels obligated to mention 
slight problem areas of his subordinates while 
another rater fails to do so, is that because 
subordinates under the second rater have no 
weaknesses? Or has the first rater already 
softened a description so that problems which 
appear to be slight are really serious indeed? 
The reviewers cannot know what the dif- 
ferences between these reports really mean, and 
thus are forced to compare reports as though 
they were written by the same rater. As a 
consequence, raters tend to avoid any negative 
aspects of a subordinate’s performance, and 
most officers receive reports that should apply 
to the elite few. 


already expressed doubt about its effectiveness in 
eliminating inflation. (See, for example, Major John D. 
Jacobcik, “The New OER System and Behavior,” 
Research Study Submitted to the Faculty, Air Univer- 
sity, Maxwell Air Force Base, May 1976). 
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It seems clear from the foregoing discussion 
that reliance on seniority and performance to 
explain the system of promotion in the military 
is insufficient. Seniority is discriminating at 
only the broadest levels. And performance 
reporting is faulty or invalid. The literature 
concerning military careers partially ac- 
knowledges these shortcomings by suggesting 
other factors for consideration. Source of com- 
mission, for example, is one of the most 
prevalent influences offered as a determinant of 
elite status in the military. Still other less 
formal factors are also mentioned, such as 
getting the right assignment at the right time, 
proper use of existing informal lines of com- 
munication or even “organizational ac- 
cident.”!1 There is a tendency, however, to 
treat these other factors not for their direct 
impact on promotion, but rather as indirect 
influences on performance. Most often they are 


considered as “informal” supplements to “‘for- 
mal”? performance evaluation, so that in any 
hierarchy of variables, performance tends to 
remain in a superior position. 

In contrast, the following model examines 
these other factors as direct influences affecting 
an officer’s opportunity for promotion 
throughout his career. The model consists of 
seven independent variables: (1) seniority, (2) 
source of commission, (3) performance report, 
(4) actual performance, (5) billet, (6) chance, 
and (7) visibility. 

Of the first six variables, seniority refers 
both to time-in-service as a commissioned of- 
ficer and to time-in-grade. In the system of 
promotion, source of commission accounts for 
the important distinction between graduates of 
the service academies (the Military Academy, 
the Naval Academy or the Air Force Academy) 
and nongraduates (e.g., ROTC, ROC and Of- 
ficer Candidate or Training School). The next 
two variables draw an important though fine 
distinction which should be observed carefully. 
Performance report refers to the official written 
evaluation of an individual officers per- 
formance by a superior officer (i.e., the fitness 
report or the officer efficiency report). A 
separate variable, performance, is then used to 
refer to an officer’s actual behavior with regard 
to organizational goals. Actual performance, 
which discounts matters of style, may or may 
not be indicated in an officer’s performance 
report. More likely, the report will reflect such 
considerations as an officer’s discretion or 
sociability, or perhaps personality traits deemed 


i 1 Janowitz, p. 125. 
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objectionable by the superior, or even the 
evaluating officer’s predetermined expectations 
concerning an officer assigned to him (the 
so-called “water-walker’’ whose reputation pre- 
cedes him to a billet). In contrast to actual 
performance, therefore, the concept of per- 
formance report includes the effect of the 
evaluator’s idiosyncracies (listed separately in 
the accompanying diagrams for the sake of 
clarity). The fifth variable, billet, designates 
each specific job assignment an officer holds; a 
series of billets constitutes an officer’s career 
pattern. Next, chance is included to account for 
“organizational accident,” the fortuitous or 
non-fortuitous intervention of circumstances. 

The final variable in the model is visibility, 
which relates to observation of performance.!2 
Since all tasks are not equally observable nor all 
observers equally influential, visibility varies to 
the degree to which an individual is in a 
position to be observed by peers and superiors 
who can influence his movement in the organi- 
zation. Visibility then has two aspects. One 
reflects the position occupied; the other reflects 
the contacts established while occupying the 
position. Thus visibility can be examined both 
at a single point in time and in terms of its 
cumulative effects. 

Both aspects of visibility have been recog- 
nized in the military setting. Janowitz, for 
example, has noted with regard to the first that 
“a candidate’s ability to rise farther depends on 
the particular assignment which will permit him 
to display his talents and make a conspicuous 
contribution.”!3 With regard to contacts, Jano- 
witz later notes that “in building a reputation 
each younger officer has the task of coming to 
the attention of important superiors.” Visi- 
bility then applies where certain billets have a 
premium over others. And it applies to the 
system of contacts established cumulatively by 
an individual officer. Visible officers transcend 
the performance reporting system, since their 
activities will be monitored relatively frequent- 
ly by influential or potentially influential of- 
ficers other than their immediate reporting 
seniors. Moreover, the criteria by which their 
activity is evaluated will be increasingly influ- 
enced by expectations about their future poten- 


12Donald I. Warren, “The Effects of Power Bases 
and Peer Groups on Conformity in Formal Organiza- 
tions,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 14 (Decem- 
ber 1969), p. 544. See also Dornbusch and Scott, pp. 
149—55, 

13 Janowitz, p. xxxi, emphasis added. 


14 Janowitz, p. 145, emphasis added. 
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tial, rather than simply the outcomes of their 
currently assigned duties. 


2. A Model of Promotion 


The relationship among the seven variables 
of the model changes over time as an officer 
advances through the promotion system. This 
change can be illustrated by depicting the 
model at three representative career stages— 
junior officer, middle-grade officer and senior 
officer. Figure 1, for example, pertains to the 
junior level. The arrows indicate the relative 
influence of each variable on the others. The 
succeeding diagrams will show how the vari- 
ables change. 

It is apparent from the first diagram that 
only two factors directly affect junior officer 
promotion. And it is apparent that only one of 
these, seniority, has a significant effect. This 
reflects the fact that promotion at this level is 
virtually automatic, depending only on “‘time- 
in-grade.” There are of course instances where 
individuals are perceived and reported to be so 
incompetent that they should not be promoted 
even to Q--3. Thus there is a small arrow to 
indicate that such reported incompetence 
screens out a few officers from the otherwise 
automatic process. 

The remaining variables have only an in- 
direct and minimal effect on junior officer 
promotion, since the only connection is 
through the performance report. The strongest 
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impact in this connection is shown to be billets. 
However, the actual consequences are latent. 
An officer will be advantaged later in his career 
by the overall pattern of job assignments, but a 
prescribed assignment at the beginning will not 
accelerate promotion at the junior officer level. 
The later advantage of billet is indicated in the 
diagram by the relationship to visibility as well 
as to performance report. At this stage of an 
officer’s career, billets then have the important 
role of building visibility and establishing a 
prominent record of performance reports. An 
aide to an admiral or general, for example, will 
rarely receive a sub-par performance report. 
And, in a billet rated above the ordinary 
expectations of a junior officer’s rank, even par 
will appear as an outstanding report. Thus, for 
example, an army first lieutenant able to 
command a company, normally a captain’s 
billet, will probably receive an excellent per- 
formance report simply because he is occupying 
a billet designated above his rank. 

Occupancy of such billets tends then to take 
on the character of a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
One might reply, of course, that only superior 
junior officers would be given the opportunity 
to hold an assignment above their rank or to 
occupy an aide’s billet. However, as indicated 
by the thin line between performance and 
visibility, this position seems untenable. First, 
reiterating the general case, performance is 
difficult to measure. Second, at the junior 
officer level there appears to have been insuf- 
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ficient time to accumulate enough actual evi- 
dence of performance to support use of that 
criterion for assignment. A junior officer is 
more likely to get the prized billet because he is 
visible to the person making the assignment, or 
because, by chance, he is available when an aide 
or command slot is open, rather than because 
of superior performance. 

What is suggested here is that a high-visibility 
billet is crucial for an officer at this stage of his 
career. In the army, command should be 
accompanied by such highly visible billets as 
secretary to the general staff or general’s aide. 
In the navy, duty as division officer or depart- 
ment head on a combatant ship should be 
accompanied by time on an operational staff 
headed by an admiral or on a squadron staff. 
The point is that while the command or 
equivalent shipboard billets are necessary for 
any junior officer who expects eventually to 
emerge at the top of the military hierarchy, 
those prescribed billets are not sufficiently 
visible in themselves to fulfill requirements for 
promotion at later stages. A junior officer 
should occupy such prescribed billets only 
within the minimal personnel guidelines pro- 
vided by his service. Beyond that point the 
added experience only detracts from oppor- 
tunities to increase his visibility. A junior 
officer who points proudly to extended com- 
pany level or shipboard experience, in the belief 
that this experience enhances his performance 
potential for later command, overestimates the 
importance of performance in the system of 
promotion. 


That is not to say that junior officer 
performance has no impact on performance 
reports, or that visibility has immense influence 
on them. Performance does have at least a 
negative impact, as already suggested in the 
discussion of junior officers who are too in- 
competent to be promoted even to 0—3. There 
is also a positive effect, however, stemming 
largely from the relative clarity of tasks for 
junior officers. For example, in the navy, the 
task of learning to handle a ship for the 
unrestricted line officer, and to fly an aircraft 
for the aviator, are basic and reasonably clear 
(collisions and crashes are always taken as 
~ concrete measures of sub-par performance). 
And thus evaluation can be closely related to 
actual performance. Still, beyond such basic 
tasks, the difficulties in defining performance 
standards remain, and the influence of per- 
formance is thus held to modest proportions. 


The effect of visibility on performance 
reports is also modest. At the junior officer 
level, there is simply less visibility than at 
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succeeding levels, although a small proportion 
of junior officers are able to develop some 
degree of visibility. A few cadets, and to a lesser 
extent, midshipmen, for example, become well 
known to their officer instructors and tactical 
officers who, after their academy assignments, 
may aid the new academy graduates in obtain- 
ing prized billets. Sons of high-ranking active 
duty officers may enjoy a similar advantage. 

Visibility at the junior officer level is af- 
fected by four influences—performance, 
chance, source of commission and billets. The 
weak influence of performance, discussed 
above, is attributable to the problem of defin- 
ing standards and to the relative lack of 
evidence at such an early stage. Chance may 
play a greater role. The son of a career military 
officer is likely to be better off as a junior 
officer for knowing his way around, particular- 
ly if he is the son of a general or admiral and 
known to his father’s friends (or by his father’s 
reputation). Social contacts in general, such as 
those acquired through prominence in sports, 
may also contribute to the early visibility of 
junior officers. But, of the four factors affect- 
ing visibility, only billet, which has alreađy 
been discussed, and source of commission have 
significant impact. 

Source of commission has several effects. 
With regard to visibility it is quite important. 
An academy graduate, unlike the non-academy 
junior officer, enters the service carrying four 
years of prior contacts with peers and superiors. 
The majority of academy instructors (those in 
uniform) are regular officers with combat 
specialties who will rotate back into appropri- 
ate operational billets. In part because of these 
contacts, and because such billets are limited in 
number, academy graduates are more likely to 
obtain visible billets among their early assign- 
ments. Furthermore, once a visible billet has 
been obtained, the likelihood of occupying 
another is significantly better than for compara- 
ble officers who have not occupied such a 
billet. Due to the effect of early contacts, 
source of commission may be an important 
factor also in that form of visibility which 
Janowitz terms ‘‘sponsorship,’!> where a 
junior officer keeps an interested (and visible) 
superior informed of his career progress and, as 
a result, is helped at critical junctures in 
acquiring further prized billets. 

Source of commission has a lesser, though 
still moderate, effect on billets. Academy back- 
ground carries a special aura. For example, a 


15 Janowitz, p. xxxi. 
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flag or general officer may prefer an academy 
graduate as an aide (perhaps because common 
background assures like socialization, or be- 
cause the social experience of the academy 
makes graduates appear more suitable to per- 
form aides’ duties). Additionally, academy 
graduates tend to have greater leeway in select- 
ing a first assignment. Some, within limits, may 
choose exact assignments. Because of con- 
textual shifts, to be discussed later, particular 
billets or particular geographical areas will be 
more desirable than others. Combat areas, of 
course, provide significant opportunities, but 
even in peacetime there are geographical areas, 
determined largely by the state and focus of 
international tensions, which are more signifi- 
cant than others. Moreover, not only do 
academy graduates have greater leeway in ob- 
taining such assignments, they usually have 
greater and more accurate information as to 
what constitutes a premium billet. Informed, 
ambitious and perceptive officers will naturally 
choose to serve in a prime area. Since academy 
graduates are more likely to be granted their 
initial billet preferences, they have a significant 
advantage not enjoyed by non-academy gradu- 
ates. Source of commission finally has a slight 
effect on performance. An academy graduate, 
having already been exposed to four years of 
military life, will more readily adapt to the 
superficial characteristics of prescribed military 
tasks than officers commissioned through other 
programs. Non-academy officers commissioned 
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with prior enlisted service may share in this 
advantage, but to a more limited degree. 
Moving to middle-grade officers, Figure 2 
presents the same set of variables as they affect 
officer promotion at that level. The most 
significant difference between the promotion 
system for junior officers shown in Figure 1 
and that for middle-grade officers shown in 
Figure 2 is the influence of performance report 
and billet. Both have strong effects on promo- 
tion. Unlike the virtually automatic nature of 
junior officer promotion (and therefore the 
strong influence only of seniority), promotion 
to middle grades is dependent primarily upon 
performance reports and upon billet. By the 
time they reach the 0—4 level, officers can be 
passed over for promotion and eventually sep- 
arated because of sub-par performance reports. 
At this level, also, officers are eligible to be 
selected on “‘outstanding”’ or “‘below-the-zone”’ 
promotion lists because of a record of superior 
reports. Billets at this level are more important 
for differentiating among potential candidates 
for early promotion than for identifying of- 
ficers for non-promotion. Thus, for middle- 
grade officers a pattern of visible job assign- 
ments, early selection for service schools at 
each level (of less import in the navy), and of 
course service in command or in an important 
operational staff slot become critical factors in 
separating the potential leaders from the pack. 
Because of the influence of billets, timing 
assumes utmost importance in an officer’s 
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career, especially during periods of quick pro- 
motion when the short time-in-grade does not 
permit much leeway in meeting the criteria of a 
prescribed career pattern. In the army, for 
example, during the latter part of the 1960s, no 
engineer officers were selected on the outstand- 
ing list for major unless they had commanded a 
company and their efficiency report for the 
period of command had been filed by the time 
the selection process was begun. This meant in 
effect that engineer officers had to command a 
company within two years of being promoted 
to captain, or else they would not have been 
considered for fast promotion. Many officers 
who would otherwise have been considered— 
because of a superior record of performance 
reports—were in the civil schooling program 
getting advanced degrees and therefore did not 
meet the criteria. Moreover, for many of these 
officers, the civil schooling process led to a tour 
designed to utilize that schooling, followed by a 
mandatory tour in Vietnam. This sequence 
delayed assignment to the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College, without which they were 
unable to serve in some of the most important 
operational billets while in Vietnam (such as 
the S-3 or executive officer of a battalion). 
Hence, they found themselves at a clear disad- 
vantage compared to contemporaries whose 
careers were much better timed: early com- 
mand as a captain, followed by Command and 
General Staff College, Vietnam, and then civil 
schooling; or, if civil schooling came after the 
command, then a utilization tour deferred until 
after the Staff College and Vietnam assign- 
ments. 

As Figure 2 shows, visibility now has a direct 
influence on promotion. This influence is par- 
ticularly significant again in selecting officers 
for fast promotion: an officer who is known by 
someone on the promotion board, for example, 
either personally or through reputation, is 
much more likely to be selected from below- 
the-zone than an unknown officer. For below- 
the-zone promotions, however, the board can 
select only from among those names submitted 
by the personnel office. Thus, superior per- 
formance reports and billets remain essential 
just to be considered, even for the visible 
officer. 

Another difference in the promotion system 
for junior and middle-grade officers is the 
increased importance of performance reports 
on the assignment of billets. This influence is 
manifested primarily in the selection to service 
schools and shore billets, although a differentia- 
tion is now clear also at the senior 0—4 level 
between those officers who will remain in a 
command track and those who will not. The 
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overall record of an officer’s performance re- 
ports will strongly influence this critical selec- 
tion process. 

The impact of actual performance on per- 
formance reports declines substantially for the 
middle-grade officer at the same time as the 
impact of visibility has increased. Performance 
declines in importance for two reasons: first, 
the actual job expectations for the middle-grade 
officer are much more diffuse so that evalua- 
tion of performance has grown correspondingly 
more difficult; and second, largely because it is 
difficult to evaluate performance, raters will 
tend to evaluate the “individual.” As a conse- 
quence, both the past record of the officer 
being evaluated, as indicated by job assign- 
ments, and his reputation will strongly affect 
the way in which the evaluator writes the 
performance report. - 

The role of the evaluator is difficult to 
depict. However, a special relationship operates 
on the writing of fitness reports. Evaluators 
who are themselves outstanding officers, as 
reflected in the overall pattern of their own 
performance reports and job assignments, will 
tend to rate their subordinates higher than 
mediocre officers rate their subordinates. Both 
the evaluator’s self-image and the billet he 
occupies will enhance the evaluation of those in 
his command. This point is quite important for 
junior officers, and even junior middle-grade 
officers. Two or three “‘average”’ performance 
reports from mediocre officers can devastate 
the chances for fast promotion of officers at 
this level who might otherwise have an oppor- 
tunity to rise to the top level. At higher levels, 
the “best” junior officers are presumed to be 
those who work for the “best”? senior officers 
and therefore outstanding performance reports 
are expected. Only the rare instance of a clearly 
incompetent performance (which would be 
extremely rare), or a personality conflict 
(which might occur more frequently) would 
break the anticipated pattern of outstanding 
performance reports. 

The final major difference between the 
junior and middle-grade officer promotion 
systems is that, in the latter, chance has a 
decreased impact on billets and on visibility, 
The reason for this decline is that billets and 
visibility are both cumulative factors. After ten 
years or so of service, it is difficult to generate a 
continuing sequence of good job assignments or 
to develop a wide network of contacts simply 
by chance. Some officers do, of course, get a 
special opportunity in mid-career, but such 
occurrences are rare. A change in strategy or 
technology may significantly raise the im- 
portance of a particular skill. Officers posses- 
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sing that skill may find that their visibility and 
‘the visibility of their job assignments rise 
accordingly. But such chance advantage is not 
sustaining. The visible billets associated with a 
skill will either become prized and therefore 
quickly available to peers, such as the nuclear 
power program in the navy, or they will be 
short-lived, such as the rise of army officers 
trained in helicopters or counterinsurgency 
during the 1960s. The real advantage lies in 
visibility. And the point to be stressed is that an 
officer who has not developed high visibility 
after ten years or so of service has little chance 
of being promoted to one or two stars, and 
virtually no chance to reach three or four stars. 

Thus, when turning to the senior officer 
level in Figure 3, we observe that visibility has 
become the major element of the promotion 
system. By the time an officer is at least a 
senior 0—6, three factors have a direct and 
significant impact on promotion: visibility, 
billets and performance reports. But visibility, 
which strongly affects both the other factors, 
acquires the greatest overall significance. At the 
senior level, visibility affects the billets an 
officer receives and the resulting performance 
reports in the same manner as described for 
middle-grade officers. However, visibility also 
affects senior officer promotion directly, and 
much more strongly than is the case with 
middle-grade officers. At the highest levels, the 
number of officers is relatively small. Senior 
officers serving on promotion boards are thus 
likely to know many of the officers being 
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considered for promotion. Individual reputa- 
tion and personal interactions therefore tend to 
dominate. Nearly all senior officer performance 
reports are of extremely high caliber, and the 
minute differences among them are not in 
themselves sufficient to distinguish those who 
should be promoted from those who should 
not. The exception here, of course, remains the 
rare bad performance report, perhaps arising 
out of a personality clash. As is the case 
throughout, such a report can significantly 
detract from a subordinate officer’s chances of 
future prized billets and promotion. However, 
at this level in particular, a bad report would 
probably be attributable to the evaluator’s 
idiosyncracies rather than to performance. 

For senior officers, in fact, performance 
ceases to be an influence in the promotion 
process. Any job at this level is so diffuse in its 
requirements compared to job assignments at 
lower levels that evaluation of performance 
against objective and reliable criteria is virtually 
impossible. Moreover, senior officers are ex- 
pected to do well. They are, after all, according 
to their performance reports, the best in the 
service; unless there are personality conflicts, 
that high expectation acts again as a self-fulfil- 
ling prophecy. 

Chance remains of some importance in 
affecting visibility, but no longer affects billets. 
With respect to visibility, all officers at the 
senior level will by this time have developed a 
network of relationships and a reputation 
among other senior officers. The greater the 
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extent of this network, the greater an officer’s 
visibility. Of course some contacts may be 
especially fruitful, so that an officer whose 
visibility may be otherwise low (because of 
relatively few contacts) may nevertheless be 
greatly aided by one particularly influential 
contact. Which contacts may be especially 
influential? The impossibility of answering that 
question explains why chance retains some 
impact on visibility at the senior officer level. 

Chance no longer affects billets, however, 
because job assignments at this level are neces- 
sarily few and are therefore handled with much 
greater attention and concern for the opinions 
of other senior officers who may be affected by 
the assignment. A senior officer does not just 
happen to be available for an unexpected 
opening and thus move into that position, as 
might occur with the middle-grade officer and 
often does occur with the junior officer. In the 
first place, such openings are seldom unex- 
pected. In the second place, in the rare emer- 
gency which leaves such a position open, a 
replacement can be quickly assigned from 
among top candidates available anywhere in the 
service, not just from those who are due for 
reassignment or are locally available. Assign- 
ment to such billets tends to rely heavily on 
negotiation and interpersonal communication. 

Source of commission, which now has no 
impact on either performance or billet, is still 
an important influence on visibility at the 
senior level. Officers who graduate from the 
service academies maintain contacts among 
themselves, and especially their classmates, 
through periodic social functions. These gather- 
ings, as well as loyalty to one’s class and alma 
mater, give the academy graduate a continuing 
source of visibility not available to the non- 
academy graduates. 


3. The Model in 
Longitudinal Perspective 


Thus far, we have analyzed the promotion 
system broadly at each of three officer levels in 
the service, and in so doing have noted relative 
differences in the impact of the model’s vari- 
ables. Over the course of an officer’s career, 
however, the influence of one or another factor 
does not suddenly increase or decrease from 
one level to another as might appear from 
looking at just three points in time. These 
differences occur more gradually. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs we will therefore examine each 
factor longitudinally to observe how changes 
take place throughout an officer’s career. 
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Senicrity. Seniority begins as the single most 
important influence on promotion. For junior 
officers (0—1 to 0—2, and 0-2 to 0-3), 
promotion is essentially a matter of fulfilling 
the requirements of time-in-grade. At higher 
levels, because officers are ordinarily considered 
for promotion only when their dates of rank 
fall within predetermined zones, seniority con- 
tinues to be a factor. Beginning with 0—4, 
however, these zones become more flexible, 
allowing some relatively junior officers to be 
promoted ahead of their contemporaries and 
immediate seniors. By that point, seniority 
begins to decline in importance. At the 0—6 
level, this decline is accelerated by the uncer- 
tainty of promotion even with long service and 
decent performance reports in the grade of 
0--5. From 0—6 through the general and flag 
officer ranks, seniority still remains a criterion 
which helps to distinguish order of promotion 
and establish time of consideration; almost 
never does an officer jump a rank, for example, 
and most officers serve at least a year or two in 
one rank before moving to the next. Never- 
theless, it is more common at the senior level to 
override seniority status than to abide by it. 


Performance Report and Evaluator’s Idio- 
syncracies. Performance reports are insignifi- 
cant only at the most junior level, where 
promotions are virtually automatic (except for 
the extremely negative report). Thereafter, the 
performance report is the major factor deter- 
mining key choices, including early selection 
for prized billets and of course selection for 
both regular and past promotion. 

At all levels, performance reports are af- 
fected by the evaluator’s idiosyncracies. The 
impact of those idiosyncracies is depicted in 
each case as moderate, a point that may not 
seem obvious at first. It is widely believed in 
the military, for example, that good officers 
give good performance reports, and bad officers 
give bad reports. One might then conclude that 
the idiosyncracies of the evaluator are most 
important at the junior level, where a potential- 
ly outstanding officer may have to serve with a 
bitter, passed-over superior who gets his revenge 
by torpedoing his subordinates’ performance 
reports. At higher levels, in contrast, the out- 
standing officers follow such a different career 
path from their less outstanding contemporaries 
that the best middle-grade officers serve only 
with the best senior officers and would thus 
avoid the possibility of bad reports due to an 
evaluator’s idiosyncracies. However, since re- 
ports at that level tend to be uniformly 
excellent, minor variations are crucial and can 
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seriously detract from future prized billets and 
fast promotions. An evaluator need not write a 
disastrous report in order to seriously affect a 
subordinate’s career. At higher levels, then, a 
report which is merely good or one which falls 
short of the maximum rating can slow an 
otherwise zooming career. 

The impact of these idiosyncracies remains 
moderate, however, rather than great, because 
other factors act at all levels to temper out- 
rageous reports. For junior officers, the review 
of reports by senior officers exercises restraint 
on the bitter, passed-over superior who might 
write too devastating a report. Moreover, pro- 
motion boards tend to ignore reports at the 
junior level that are significantly different from 
the overall pattern of reports which an officer 
has received. At the middle and senior levels, 
where one bad report can more easily devastate 
an officer’s career, the psychological pressures 
against that kind of report are strong. The 
evaluator, after all, must also be evaluated, and 
it is more difficult at these levels to justify a 
bad report than it is a good one. In addition, as 
indicated at the beginning, for an outstanding 
officer suddenly to receive a bad or even 
average report will no doubt raise questions in 
the command and in Washington, not just 
about the officer, but about the evaluator as 
well. 


Billets. A promotion selection board examines 
two major criteria: an officer’s performance 
report and his career pattern. At the junior 
level, where promotion is virtually automatic, 
the career pattern is incidental. After several 
years of service, however, generally beginning 
with promotion to 0—4, the series of billets 
which an officer has occupied becomes more 
significant. In fact, unless officers have served 
in the requisite operational and command 
billets within prescribed time limits, they may 
not be considered for early promotion regard- 
less of their overall record of performance 
reports. At higher levels, although the required 
billets are fewer, greater emphasis is placed on 
their relative importance. Thus, in the case of a 
high-level staff assignment for a middle-grade 
officer, the higher the staff, the better. It is 
rauch better, for example, to serve on the staff 
of the Commander, Sixth Fleet than on the 
staff of an amphibious command. Not only is 
the status of “the command higher, but—as a 
corollary—so is the rank of the evaluator. And 
the higher the rank of the evaluator, the more 
influence the report is likely to have on 
promotion. This relative importance of billets is 
crucial even at the most senior levels. Division 
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commands in the army, for example, are more 
prestigious than specialized agency commands. 


Furthermore, a variety of such billets is essen- 
tial, for the preferred career pattern of the 
generalist must indicate wide experience with 
military affairs. 


Performance. As indicated throughout, per- 
formance is difficult to evaluate in terms of 
organizational goals. It is true that tasks at 
lower levels are more clearly related to organi- 
zational goals than at higher levels so that 
junior officer evaluations will tend at least 
partially to indicate the quality of performance 
in the achievement of these goals. But here too, 
style and personality differences are reflected. 
These differences will enhance or dilute the 
evaluation of actual performance. And, of 
course, the role of such extraneous factors 
depends largely on the character of the evalu- 
ator. Hence, they are best categorized not as 
performance but as the evaluator’s idiosyncra- 
cies. 

The diagrams illustrate that performance in 
fact diminishes in importance: the higher the 
level, the less important is actual performance 
on both performance reports and visibility. 
Two major reasons account for this change: the 
increasing diffuseness of job expectations as 
they relate to organizational goals, and the 
decreasing variation in the quality of actual 
performance, since bad performers are iden- 
tified at the junior level and are thereby 
screened out of consideration for prized billets 
and accelerated promotion. The vast majority 
of middle-grade officers and virtually all senior 
officers are then competent to serve in any of 
the billets designated for their rank. Thus, 
again, differences in behavior appear more as a 
function of style than of the quality of per- 
formance related to organizational goals. 


Visibility. At every level visibility is important. 
At the lowest levels, it affects primarily an 
officer’s opportunities to serve with or for 
high-ranking officers. Such early high-visibility 
billets are valuable not only because the ac- 
companying performance reports tend to be 
higher and to receive greater weight than other 
reports due to the higher rank of the evaluator, 
but also because early high-visibility billets lead 
to subsequent high-visibility billets. Since the 
development of visibility is a continuous and 
cumulative process, officers must enter that 
process early or they will never be able to 
remain competitive with their peers. 

At middle levels, therefore, a screening 
process has already separated outstanding of- 
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ficers from the rest of their contemporaries. 
There is by now a clearly understood hierarchy 
of billets at this and higher levels, and the 
outstanding officers will serve only in the most 
important billets. Thus, the “best”? middle- 
grade officers will serve only with the “best” of 
the senior officers. This separation is not always 
discernible to the average officer who will work 
with these outstanding officers when they are 
in command positions, in the senior service 
schools, or in Washington. 

Visibility thus becomes the major factor 
influencing which of the better jobs an out- 
standing officer will get, and the thread of 
sponsorship runs throughout the assignment 
pattern. For the average officer, each new 
assignment is made by an assignments officer in 
Washington who makes an objective assessment 
of what the officer needs at this stage in his 
career. For the outstanding officers, however, 
each new assignment is influenced by superiors 
with whom he has previously worked. He will 
either move with this sponsor to a new assign- 
ment or move to an assignment suggested by his 
sponsor, usually to work for senior officers who 
are especially well-known by the sponsor. Thus, 
visibility is an increasingly important factor in 
the careers of the outstanding officers which 
persists even at the highest ranks. 


Source of Commission. Source of commission 
was emphasized initially for the beginning 
stages of an officer’s career, helping the acade- 
my graduates to get an early start on high-visi- 
bility billets and thereby giving them a com- 
parative advantage. Viewed longitudinally, how- 
ever, it should also be noted that the academy 
association works to the advantage of academy 
graduates throughout their career. In the army, 
for example, with few exceptions only academy 
graduates can teach at West Point. Just as they 
were for the cadet, the contacts that are made 
during a mid-career instructor assignment are 
often extremely helpful for obtaining prized 
billets in subsequent years. Also, as mentioned 
earlier, class reunions, annual academy 
founders’ day dinners, and the general pattern 
of acquaintanceships and camaraderie which 
exists among academy graduates all reinforce 
and expand the contacts that an academy 
graduate develops. At the highest levels, this 
academy association is refined to include the 
class association as well: classmates may help 
each other more than academy graduates not 
their contemporaries. The overrepresentation of 
some classes among general or flag rank and the 
underrepresentation of other classes suggests 
this bias among classmates. 
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Chance. In a social process such as promotion, 
chance is always a difficult phenomenon to 
account for. For some, chance is simply unex- 
plained variance, the result of an incomplete 
model which ultimately, with perhaps more 
variables, would reduce or eliminate the chance 
factor. For others, chance may be seen as 
evidence of unpredictability, a random factor 
that cannot really be specified or dealt with. In 
our model, chance is a factor that operates in 
relatively specific ways and at relatively limited 
times in the military career. It represents the 
only area, apart from performance, where an 
officer may have an opportunity to exert a 
direct influence on his career. 

At the junior officer level, chance may 
provide opportunity for visibility and billets. 
Chance affects visibility where the career path 
of a junior officer happens to have crossed that 
of a senior officer who can help him, or where 
the junior officer has seized upon an opening to 
meet important senior officers—through sports 
functions, for example, or through active culti- 
vation. Examples of chance affecting billets are 
the unexpected opening of a command posi- 
tion, or the request for a general’s aide from 
among the junior officers. Such opportunities 
are few, but they are much more frequent for 
junior officers than middle level officers. 

For a middle-grade officer, a single contact 
with an important senior officer, though it may 
lead to a highly visible billet, is unlikely to 
compete with the succession of billets and the 
accompanying performance reports which an 
already highly visible officer has received. Only 
the recurrence of important, highly visible 
billets and the extensiveness of one’s profes- 
sional contacts with other outstanding officers 
can give momentum at that stage. Thus, the 
cumulative characteristics of billets and visibili- 
ty militate against chance in the latter stages of 
a military career. l 


4. Contextual Influences 


We have so far addressed the promotion 
system as if its variables operate independently 
of the surrounding political milieu. This of 
course is not the case. We must therefore 
consider some of the contextual influences 
which affect the model. The most relevant of 
these are the differences between wartime and 
peacetime. As noted at the outset, the military 
perceives itself primarily as a combat organiza- 
tion even though not ordinarily engaged in 
combat. War should then have an effect on the 
overall evaluation system, for combat assign- 
ments, particularly command, presumably 
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represent the true test of competence. The 
notion of some strategists that the noncom- 
batant, deterrent role of the military is at least 
as important as the combatant role does not yet 
seem to underlie the promotion system. As a 
consequence, the most prized billets at each 
level are still those involving actual combat. 
And the “best” and most ambitious officers 
will naturally gravitate toward combat zones 
seeking combat command or, if that is not 
available, a combat staff position. 

During peacetime, the same motivation also 
leads officers to concentrate in one or another 
geographical area which may approximate com- 
bat conditions because of the level of inter- 
national tensions and the size of the military 
commitment existing in that region of the 
world. The greater the tensions and the larger 
the commitment, the more important the area. 
If, for example, international tensions in Korea 
and western Europe are about the same, the 
army billets in Europe will be more highly 
prized than those in Korea because there are 
many more high-ranking officers and billets 
there, and thus greater opportunity to develop 
contacts and thereby develop visibility. Assign- 
ment to an operational command in the con- 
tinental United States (CONUS) is almost never 
as prestigious as an overseas assignment, be- 
cause international tensions are rarely signifi- 
cant enough to involve CONUS commands. 
Service in the Sixth (Mediterranean) or Seventh 
(western Pacific) Fleets, for example, is far 
more significant than that in the Third (Hawaii) 
or Second (east coast) Fleets, although the 
rotation of ship deployments tends to weaken 
the distinction. Occasions like the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis and Dominican Republic crisis in 
which CONUS billets were transformed into 
more highly prized billets, at least temporarily, 
are unusual. 

Whatever the differences in prestige ac- 
corded the various geographical regions in 
which the military is stationed, the magnitude 
of these differences never approaches that 
which exists between peacetime and wartime 
billets. Hence, although European billets are 
clearly more important in the army today than 
either Korean or CONUS billets (exclusive of 
certain Pentagon assignments), a command bil- 
let in the United States remains preferable to 
any but a command billet in Europe. Moreover, 
the latter command billet would carry only a 
little more weight, if any, in a review by a 
promotion board—nothing like the tremendous 
difference in importance between a combat 
command and peacetime command. 

Consider now the importance of such con- 
textual influences for visibility. The greater the 
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perceived significance of an area to the poten- 
tially elite officers, the greater the number of 
elite officers who will go there and thus the 
greater the opportunity for developing contacts 
with other outstanding officers. Although per- 
haps a self-fulfilling prophecy, the choice pre- 
sented to an ambitious officer is clear: follow 
the elites. During actual combat the basis for 
that choice is even more evident: the potential 
elites go to the combat zone and, therefore, the 
combat zone will provide the greatest oppor- 
tunities for expanding one’s network of associa- 
tions. Moreover, because of the danger and 
intensity associated with combat, associations 
developed at this time will tend to be much 
stronger and more influential on one’s career 
than those developed during peacetime. In this 
manner, the visibility afforded by the ‘“‘old boy 
network,” or the network of associations devel- 
oped primarily among academy officers, can be 
modified by a secondary network of associa- 
tions based on combat experience. For the 
non-academy graduate, development of this 
secondary network is quite important, particu- 
larly at the senior levels. If he can obtain a 
senior combat command, such as a battalion 
commander or commanding officer of an air- 
craft carrier, and if his performance is perceived 
as outstanding, he will have achieved in a short 
time a high level of visibility that can propel his 
career to the general or flag officer rank. An 
equally “outstanding” performance in a peace- 
time command would not have nearly as great 
an effect on visibility. 

Two factors account for this difference 
between wartime and peacetime conditions. 
First, as previously described, combat com- 
mand is widely believed to be the ultimate test 
of a military officer’s competence. If an officer 
does weil in command of a combatant ship or 
battalion, for example, one can hardly doubt 
his ability to command at higher levels. Second, 
the performance of a commanding officer in 
combat appears to be much more clearly 
measurable than during peacetime. Taking spe- 
cific objectives, achieving high body-kill ratio or 
completing shore bombardment missions are 
quantitative indicators that are much more 
directly related to performance than almost any 
indicator available in peacetime. Thus, even 
apart from the aura of combat, the credibility 
of an officer’s combat performance report is 
higher than an officer’s peacetime report. 

One might question whether non-academy 
officers would even get a combat command in 
view of the influences on their careers por- 
trayed in Figures 1 and 2. Those diagrams, 
however, are not meant to suggest that non- 
academy graduates never obtain prized billets. 
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Some non-academy officers remain in a compe- 
titive status up until three- or four-star rank, 
although in peacetime the proportion of these 
officers at each succeeding rank diminishes 
' substantially because of the cumulative visibili- 
ty advantages of the academy graduates. At the 
level of 0—5 or 0—6, enough non-academy 
graduates can still obtain the prized combat 
command billets: to get the opportunity to 
demonstrate their potential and thus counteract 
some of the visibility advantages enjoyed by 
academy graduates in peacetime. 

The consequences of the contextual condi- 
tions just outlined increase the chances for 
promotion of the non-academy graduate during 
war, especially to the general officer or flag 
rank, and decrease the non-academy officer’s 
chances for high level promotion during peace- 
time. Once the war is over, the network of 
combat associations attenuates as the highest 
ranking officers retire, while the primary net- 
work, dominated by the academy experience, 
resumes. The networks overlap considerably, of 
course, but only in the combat network does 
the non-academy graduate have an opportunity 
to overcome his visibility disadvantages and 
demonstrate a potential for general or flag 
officer at the three- or four-star level. One way 
to infer the importance of these contextual 
influences on promotion is to look over time 
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for fluctuation in the percentage of generals 
who are academy graduates. As outlined above, 
that percentage should increase in peacetime 
because visibility operates primarily in an 
academy network of associations, while in 
wartime the percentage should decline because 
of the operation of a secondary network of 
associations based more on shared combat 
experiences than on the shared academy experi- 
ences. Figures 4 and 5 present data in support 
of these suppositions.! 6 

In Figure 4, the percentage of army three- 
and four-star generals who are West Point 
graduates is plotted across time. Also plotted is 
the total number of such generals for each year. 
Note the percentage decline from 1943, when 
the three- and four-star ranks were first insti- 
tuted, until 1948, just a few years after the end 
of World War II. At this time the percentage 
starts a peacetime increase, declines again in the 
Korean War, and then begins a long ascent, 
lasting until 1967 when all three- and four-star 
generals are academy graduates.!7 The decline 


16Nata for each year were obtained from the 
appropriate year’s Army Register and from down- 
graded copies of the “General Officer’s Alfa Roster.” 


17The figures include only those generals who had 
never retired. Thus, LTG Hershey, Director of the 
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in the percentage after 1967 is precipitous, 
taking just 7 years to reach less than 55 
percent, while it took 13 years to climb from 
that level in 1954 to the 1967 high. 

Note that these dramatic changes occur 
while the absolute number of general officers 
-varies only slightly, and certainly independently 
of the percentage fluctuations. One might 
expect that with a great increase in the number 
of such generals, the opportunities for non- 
academy graduates would increase, and thus a 
decrease in the percentage of West Point gen- 
erals might be expected. Except for the period 
from 1943 to 1946, however, that hypothesis is 
not supported. The percentage declines from 
1946 to 1953 in spite of the concomitant 
decrease in the number of generals, and from 
1953 until 1974, the gradual increase in the 
number of generals is accompanied first by a 
large increase and then an equally large decrease 
in the percentage figures. 

These figures are more easily explained by 
reference to the visibility theory of promotion 
than to performance. A performance theory 
might be used to suggest that in combat the 
relative incompetence of West Pointers becomes 
evident, and thus non-West Point officers are 
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more likely to be promoted to the highest 
levels. However attractive that explanation may 
be to anti-elitists in the service, the difficulty in 
measuring performance and the impact of 
visibility in the promotion process are more 
plausible factors accounting for the percentage 
fluctuations. A different network of associa- 
tions develops during wartime, and after a few 
years this new network results in a greater 
proportion of promotions for non-academy 
officers. Hence, now that the Vietnam war is 
over, a projection of the percentage figures into 
the next several years should show an upturn. 

The same data plotted in Figure 4 for three- 
and four-star generals are plotted in Figure § 
for one- and two-star generals. And the same 
general pattern emerges, except that the 
changes in the direction of the curve occur 
several years before the changes plotted for the 
three- and four-star generals: This delay in- 
dicates that the dominant network of associa- 
tions, whether based on combat or West Point, 
has to work its way up from the lower levels of 
general officer, or more likely from the ranks of 
0—5 and 0—6, before it eventually affects the 
three- and four-star level. 

The highest percentage figure for one- and 
two-star generals is 80 percent, significantly 
below the 100 percent figure of the highest- 
ranking generals. This difference is attributable 
to at least two factors. First, there are many 
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brigadier general and major general positions 
that West Pointers would be unlikely to fill—the 
specialized services in the army, such as the 
Judge Advocate General or the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Second, as indicated earlier, some non- 
academy officers are able to remain competitive 
in the promotion process up to the three- and 
four-star rank, although the number at each 
level, from 0—4 to 0—10, decreases substantial- 
ly because of the cumulative visibility advan- 
tages of the academy graduates. 

The data presented in this section do not of 
course prove the validity of the visibility theory 
of promotion. They do, however, provide com- 
pelling evidence that the promotion dynamics 
operating in peacetime are different from those 
in wartime, a situation that is at least fully 
consistent with the visibility theory. Moreover, 
it is difficult to explain the data presented by 
relying on performance expectations. 


5. Conclusion 


The implications of the visibility theory are 
significant for both the individual and the 
organization. For the individual, it suggests 
strategies to maximize promotion and it points 
to constraints that may make elite status 
unattainable for some officers, no matter how 
talented. For the organization, it explains the 
dominance of academy graduates,!® highlights 
some weaknesses of the reporting system, and 
outlines the method by which that system is 
being partially circumvented. But the most 
significant implications are those which affect 
civil-military relations. 

As indicated at the beginning of this article, 
the central issue between the two prevailing 
views of civil-military relations is the degree of 
autonomy or self-control accorded to the mili- 
tary organization. And the system of promo- 
tion is one of the most crucial levers of control 
over that organization. The visibility theory 
suggests that despite civilian involvement in the 
promotion process—especially at the higher 
levels, where service secretaries, the president 
and the Congress must approve general and flag 
officer promotion lists—the military can main- 
tain virtually complete autonomy over the 


18For a sharply contrasting viewpoint, which ar- 
gues that the academy officers dominate the higher 
ranks because of their greater potential and competi- 
tiveness, see Charles L. Cochran, “Midshipman and 
Cadet Profiles and National Norms: A Comparison,” 
Naval War College Review, 24 (May 1972), 37—47. 
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selection of its officers to the highest levels. 

That autonomy is not readily apparent if 
one presumes that promotion is due primarily 
to seniority and performance. These, after all, 
are objective factors, and anyone capable of 
waiting long enough and performing well 
enough could rise to elite status. Thus, if these 
factors were the major criteria for promotion 
and if the officers initially entering the services 
from the academies and ROTC encompassed a 
broad range of political views, and there is 
evidence for this latter assumption,!? then the 
political views of the elite would also be broad, 
or at least pluralistic. For the winnowing 
process by which elites emerge from the general 
pool of officers would be an objective one, 
completely unrelated to political views. In this 
case, the tradition of pragmatic professionalism 
supported by Janowitz, in which the military 
elite represent a cross section of political 
persuasions, would apply. 

In contrast, the visibility theory of promo- 
tion highlights the importance of subjective 
factors, relegating the objective factors of per- 
formance and seniority to minor influences on 
the process of elite selection. The leeway that 
raters can exercise in writing evaluations be- 
cause of diffuse performance standards, the 
system of sponsorship that circumvents the 
impersonality and designed objectivity of the 
promotion system, the visibility requirement 
and academy connection that emphasize per- 
sonal contacts—all of these contribute to the 
subjectivity of the promotion system. 

This subjectivity means that the military can 
indeed maintain institutional autonomy. It can 
control itself, perpetuate its own ideals through 
discriminate selection of like-minded individu- 
als, and develop or maintain a dominant politi- 
cal culture. All these traits are characteristic of 
the tradition of radical professionalism en- 
visioned by Huntington. And, as pointed out by 
Huntington and others,*° a salient dimension 
of the political culture of such a military is 
political conservatism. Thus, while the initial 
input of officers may encompass broad political 
views, those who identify with a conservative 


19while young men in the academies and ROTC 
programs are somewhat more conservative than their 
nonmilitary peers, a broad ideological spectrum still 
exists. See Cochran; and William A. Lucas, “Military 
Images in the Army ROTC,” Journal of Political and 
Military Sociology, 1 (Spring 1973), 71--90. 


20Huntington; see also Bengt Abrahamsson, Mili- 
tary Professionalization and Political Power (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage), 1972). 
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political orientation are more likely to receive 
the better performance reports, establish spon- 
sorship by a general officer, and develop the 
requisite visibility for elite status. In discussing 
professionalism, Abrahamsson is most explicit 
on this point. Drawing partially from evidence 
in The American Soldier,?! he observes that 
“there is a continuous selection of people with 
the ‘right’ attitudes within the profes- 
sion...,°*2 and then argues further that 
professions in general ‘“‘see to it that persons 
with congenial rather than uncongenial atti- 
tudes are promoted and selected... .”23 It is 
no doubt true that the process is more complex 
and more subtle than what is suggested by the 
above quotations. Political values are rarely 
made an explicit consideration in evaluation. 
Nevertheless, those whose values differ substan- 
tially from group norms are less likely to be 
perceived favorably and are themselves more 
likely to leave the service. 

The debate over the prevailing views of 
military professionalism and their consequences 
for civil-military relations has paled somewhat 
in the past several years. The Huntington 
approach seems to have been overtaken by 
events. The military, after all, has become quite 
involved or integrated into the decision-making 
process,*4 and physical isolation of the military 
from society is no longer a feasible or realistic 
alternative. Yet, the visibility theory of promo- 
tion suggests that in at least one important 
respect the Huntington model remains appro- 
priate. Control of the elite nucleus through the 
promotion system allows the military a high 
degree of autonomy. Like values are perpetu- 
ated through the premium attached to personal 
contacts and to the cumulative effects iden- 
tified as visibility. As a consequence, by the 


2isamuel A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier, 
Vol. I (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949). 

22 Abrahamsson, p. 74. 

23 Abrahamsson, p. 120. 

24For a review, see John W. Seigle, “Military 
Advice in Decision-Making: Past and Prologue,” in 
Issues of National Security in the 1970's, ed. Amos A. 
Jordon (New York: Praeger, 1967), pp. 248—71. 
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time Congress or other civilian agencies are able 
to play an active role in the selection of 
military elite, the promotion system has already 
preselected those individuals who most highly 
represent the values held by preceding leaders. 

In conclusion, the visibility theory of pro- 
motion suggests a much different conception of 
the military promotion system from that found 
in the prevailing model, which emphasizes 
performance and seniority. While our detailed 
elaboration of the theory has focused on the 
United States Army and Navy, we expect that 
the theory applies also to the United States Air 
Force,?> and perhaps to other western military 
organizations—although no doubt with some 
modifications. Further, we would not be sur- 
prised to find a more general application of the 
theory in large bureaucracies and other “non- 
market organizations” where job performance 
is not easily measured. When performance 
criteria are vague, subjective evaluations will 
inevitably result, since impersonal and stan- 
dardized performance reports cannot carry the 
credibility of personal observations—whether 
made directly by the reviewer or indirectly by 
those whom the reviewer knows and trusts. It is 
important, therefore, not only to perform well, 
no matter how that performance is interpreted 
by the rater, but also to develop contacts with 
others who can positively influence one’s 
career. For, ultimately, the characteristic which 
distinguishes elites from also-rans is not superi- 
or performance but greater visibility. 


25The experience with the Air Force OER system 
supports this expectation. The doubt expressed by Air 
Force officers concerning this new system centers on 
the arbitrariness of its quotas, which could work 
successfully only if all billets were of equal im- 
portance. But, as this article points out, certain billets 
are clearly more important than others and thus 
attract the better officers. Ordinarily, therefore, an 
officer who is second or third among those in the 
Chief of Staff's office or a major headquarters would 
be perceived as a better performer than an officer 
rated second or even first in a subordinate command. 
With the quota system, however, these differences in 
the importance of billets can no longer be formally 
recorded. Thus, the system will no doubt be circum- 
vented. And that process of circumvention will stress 
even more the importance of an officer’s visibility. 


The Effects of Campaign Spending 
in Congressional Elections * 
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Incomplete understanding of the connection between campaign spending and election outcomes 
has hindered evaluation of enacted and proposed congressional campaign finance reforms. 
Reanalysis of the 1972 and 1974 House and Senate campaign spending data using both OLS and 
2SLS regression models shows that spending by challengers has a much greater impact on the 
outcome than does spending by incumbents. A similar analysis of the effects of spending on voters’ 
recall of candidates in the 1972 and 1974 SRC surveys supports the explanation that campaign 
expenditures buy nonincumbents the necessary voter recognition already enjoyed by incumbents 
prior to the campaign. The 1974 survey questions on Senate candidates indicate that, although the 
inability to remember candidates’ names does not preclude having opinions about them, voters 
recalling candidates are much more likely to offer evaluative comments, and these more frequently 
refer to candidates personally. Aware voters offer more negative as well as positive evaluations 
(though positive outnumber negative); familiarity is not automatically advantageous. And voters’ 
evaluations of candidates strongly influence how they vote. The implications of these findings for 


congressional campaign finance policy are readily apparent. 


Legislation extending public funding to con- 
gressional campaigns was on the agendas of 
both the House and Senate during the first 
session of the 95th Congress. The Senate bill, 
S 926, won majority support but was killed by 
filibuster; it is not likely that this setback has 
settled the issue. As with other recent laws 
intended to alter the way in which congres- 
sional campaigns are financed~the Federal 
Elections Campaign Act of 1971 (PL 92—225) 
and the Federal Election Campaign Act Amend- 
ments of 1974 (PS 93—443)—consideration of 
this legislation was not informed by any clear 
understanding of its likely consequences. Nor 
will be future debates, as long as the crucial 
question of how campaign expenditures affect 


*I am grateful to Christopher Achen, Forrest 
Nelson, John Ferejohn, Roger Noll, Stephen Rosen- 
stone, William P. Welch, and Diane Zannoni for their 
helpful suggestions and critical comments on earlier 
versions of this article. They are of course free of any 
responsibility for its remaining shortcomings. The data 
used here were made available in part by the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research; I am 
solely responsible for all analyses and interpretations. 
Some of the material presented here was delivered 
under the title “Campaign Spending and Voter Aware- 
ness of Congressional Candidates,” at the Annual 
Meeting of the Public Choice Society, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, March 11—13, 1977 and in “The Electoral 
Consequences of Public Subsidies for Congressional 
Campaigns,” at the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., Sep- 
tember 1—4, 1977. 


the outcomes of congressional elections remains 
unanswered. 

The work reported in this article is intended 
to clarify the structure of the aggregate rela- 
tionship between spending and congressional 
election results and to indicate how campaign 
spending is linked to the behavior of voters. 
Specifically, it will show that spending by 
challengers has a substantial impact on election 
outcomes, whereas spending by incumbents has 
relatively little effect; the evidence is particular- 
ly strong for House elections. The much greater 
impact of the challenger’s spending remains 
when simultaneity bias is eliminated by means 
of two-stage least squares regression analysis. In 
simple terms, the more incumbents spend, the 
worse they do; the reason is that they raise and 
spend money in direct proportion to the 
magnitude of the electoral threat posed by the 
challenger, but this reactive spending fails to 
offset the progress made by the challenger that 
inspires it in the first place. 

An explanation for these findings is devel- 
oped from an analysis of the effects of cam- 
paign spending on voter recall of incumbent 
and nonincumbent congressional candidates: 
campaign expenditures buy nonincumbents the 
necessary voter recognition already enjoyed by 
incumbents prior to the campaign. The analysis 
shows that awareness has an important effect 
on voter evaluation of candidates and, conse- 
quently, on voting behavior in congressional 
elections. The article concludes with considera- 
tion of some salient implications of these 
findings for enacted or proposed changes in ' 
campaign finance policy. 
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Aggregate Effects of Campaign Spending 


A number of recent studies have found that 
what candidates spend in legislative contests is 
indeed related to how well they do on election 
day (Palda, 1973, 1975; Welch, 1974, 1976; 
Dawson and Zinser, 1976). However, with few 
exceptions (Glantz, et al., 1977; Jacobson, 
1976), these studies have assumed that cam- 
paign spending has the same consequences for 
incumbents and challengers alike. In particular, 
economic models investigating the “‘productiv- 
ity” of campaign spending in terms of winning 
votes or elections have been grounded on the 
implicit premise that the marginal productivity 
of campaign expenditures is the same for all 
candidates (Lott and Warner, 1974; Welch, 
1974; Silberman, 1976). For congressional can- 
didates, a contrary assumption is much more 
defensible. The advantages of incumbency are 
well known. The list of perquisites and allow- 
ances senators and representatives have grant- 
ed themselves is too familiar to require reitera- 
tion. Incumbents control resources easily worth 
several hundred thousand dollars annually 
(Cover, 1977; Perdue, 1977); these resources 
are unquestionably used to pursue reelection, if 
only because, for most members of Congress, 
the campaign never ends (Mayhew, 1974b). In 
light of the enormous head start therefore 
enjoyed by incumbents, it would be surprising 
indeed if campaign spending were not more 
important to challengers—and to other non- 
incumbents—than to incumbent candidates. 

Evidence from the 1972 and 1974 congres- 
sional elections, to be presented in this section, 
holds no such surprises; it strongly supports the 
conclusion that what the challenger spends is an 
important determinant of the outcome, while 
spending by incumbents makes relatively little 
difference. Incumbents are apparently able to 
adjust their level of spending to the gravity ofa 
specific challenge; they spend more when chal- 
lengers spend more, less when challengers spend 
less. But the marginal gain in support derived 
from additional spending does not approach 
that of the challenger from an equal spending 
increment; the more both candidates spend, the 
better the challenger does. 

The evidence for this interpretation is de- 
rived from multiple regression equations in 
which challenger and incumbent spending are 
entered, along with appropriate controls, as 
separate variables, so that their differing im- 
pacts are clearly displayed. An important com- 
plication is involved, however. Ordinary least 
squares (OLS) regression models presuppose 
unidirectional causality—in this case, that 
spending produces votes. But reciprocal causal- 
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ity is an equally plausible premise—and failure 
to take this into account is another common 
deficiency in the literature on campaign spend- 
ing effects (Palda, 1975, being an exception). 
The expectation that a candidate will do well 
may bring campaign contributions. Suppose it 
is possible to make a rough prediction of the 
outcome prior to the election; if campaign 
contributors as as “rational investors’? who, 
other things equal, invest more in a campaign 
they expect to be successful (since one element 
of risk is smaller), contributions to candidates 
should increase with their probability of elec- 
tion(Ban-Zion and Eytan, 1974; Welch, 1974, 
1977; Dawson and Zinser, 1976). 

Or, from a slightly different perspective, 
campaign spending may help win popular sup- 
port, and thus votes, but characteristics that 
also help to attract votes—personal charm or 
‘charisma,’ political skill and experience— 
should also ease the job of fundraising. Candi- 
dates who are well known and who have 
political experience (and thus a greater likeli- 
hood of success) raise money more easily, 
spend it, thereby further increasing their popu- 
larity (and chances for victory), acquiring in 
consequence even more money, and so on—the 
ultimate payoff coming in the form of addition- 
al votes on election day. 

The ordinary least squares regressions re- 
ported in most studies are inappropriate for 
estimating reciprocal relationships; a simul- 
taneous equation system is required. OLS esti- 
mates of parameters when the true relationship 
is reciprocal are biased and inconsistent because 
endogenous variables (those which have a re- 
ciprocal effect on one another), when treated as 
explanatory variables, are correlated with the 
error term (Johnston, 1972, p. 343). The two- 
stage least squares (2SLS) regression procedure, 
a standard solution to this problem, is therefore 
used later in this section to estimate the effects 
of campaign expenditures by challengers and 
incumbents within a system of simultaneous 
relationships. 

Despite its potential inadequacies, however, 
a straightforward OLS regression equation pro- 
vides a useful starting point for determining the 
aggregate effects of campaign spending in con- 
gressional elections. The equation estimated for 
the 1972 and 1974 House elections was 


CV =at+b,CE + bzIE + b3P + 
b4CPS +e 


(1.1) 


where 
CV is the challenger’s percentage of the 


1978 


two-party vote! 

CE is the challenger’s campaign expenditures 
in thousands of dollars? 

IE is the incumbent’s campaign expenditures 
in thousands of dollars 

P is the challenger’s party (1 if Democrat, 0 
if Republican) 

CPS is the strength of the challenger’s party 
in the district (approximated here by the 
percentage of the vote won by the chal- 
lenger’s party’s candidate in the last 
election for this seat)? 


a is the intercept, the b’s regression coefficients, 
and e the error or disturbance term. The 
challenger’s share of the vote is hypothesized to 
be a function of what the challenger and 
incumbent spend, the challenger’s party, and 
the strength of that party in the district. Notice 
that an equivalent equation with observations 
on incumbents would produce estimates of the 
coefficients which mirror those derived from 
this model; either one would support the same 
substantive conclusions. 

Since our interest is in the effects of 
campaign spending, variables P and CPS serve 
primarily as controls in this equation. The party 
variable accounts for national short-term forces 
favoring one party or another in a particular 
election year. District party strength is mea- 
sured by the vote for the challenger’s party in 
the most recent prior election for that seat; 
though far from ideal as an approximation of 
the expected or “normal” vote, it has the 
advantage over the other possible index (per- 
centage of registrants with the challenger’s 
party in the district) of being available for a 
much larger proportion of the districts. At one 
stage of this research I used registration percen- 
tages in place of CPS, and the results were 
essentially the same as those reported in this 
article, though the number of cases was halved. 
Both the party and party strength variables are 
expected to affect a candidate’s ability to raise 
money as well as to win votes and so must be 
taken into account in this preliminary model. 

Challenger and incumbent spending are en- 
tered as separate variables rather than as some 
composite (for example, the challenger’s per- 


IThe election results are from Scammon (1975). 


2The 1972 data are from Common Cause (1972); 
the 1974 data are from Congressional Quarterly 
(1975, pp. 789-96). 


3The data source is Congressional Quarterly 
(1974b). Previous vote percentages have been adjusted 
in these data for changes in district boundaries where 
redistricting has occurred. 
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centage of expenditures by both candidates) 
because their coefficients are not expected to 
be the same. The functional relationship be- 
tween spending and votes is assumed to be 
linear. This has the advantage of simplicity but 
the drawback that it fails to allow for the 
diminishing returns that must apply to cam- 
paign spending; no candidate can get more than 
100 percent of the vote, no matter how much is 
spent. An attractive alternative is the semilog 
form in which spending is entered as the natural 
logarithm of actual expenditures (Welch, 1976); 
it permits diminishing returns but does not 
allow them to become negative as would, for 
instance, a quadratic model (Silberman and 
Yochum, 1977). 

Both the linear and semilog forms fit the 
data equally well; the R*’s are identical. But 
the semilog model has the defect of seriously 
underestimating the challenger’s vote at higher 
levels of spending; that is, it provides estimates 
which exaggerate the extent to which returns 
diminish as spending increases. Examination of 
the residuals (a residual is, in this case, the 
difference between the percent of votes actual- 
ly won by the challenger and that predicted by 
the regression equation) showed this to be the 
case. The problem is illustrated by comparing 
the actual number of winning challengers in 
both election years with the number predicted 
by the linear and semilog equations: 


Winning Challengers 1972 1974 
Actual number* 9 39 
Number predicted by: 
Linear equation 5 29 
Semilog equation 1 2 


The linear equation exaggerates the expected 
vote of challengers at higher levels of spending, 
but inspection of the residuals indicates that 
this is not a significant problem until the 
challenger’s spending exceeds $160,000, which 
occurs in less than 2 percent of the cases in 
either election year; at this level of spending the 
equations are less likely to overpredict the 
number of winning challengers than they are to 
overstate the size of the challenger’s victory. I 


4 Actually 13 incumbents lost in 1972, but three of 
them were defeated by other incumbents they were 
forced to run against because of reapportionment and 
a fourth lost a three-way race running as an inde- 
pendent. Forty incumbents lost in 1974, but one of 
these had just been elected in a special election and no 
separate spending figures were available for the second 
contest. 
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therefore chose to present the linear equations, 
but the reader should be aware that a compar- 
able analysis with semilog equations would 
uphold the substantive conclusions defended 
below. The regression estimates of equation 1.1 
are reported in Table 1.5 


According to the equations in Table 1, it is 
clearly the challenger’s level of spending that 
has the greatest impact on the outcome of these 
elections; challengers are expected to gain a 
little over 1 percent of the vote for every 
$10,000 they spend. Incumbent spending ap- 
parently makes much less difference. The sim- 
pile correlation between incumbent expendi- 
tures and the challenger’s vote is in fact positive 
(.39 for 1972, .46 for 1974); ignoring other 
factors, the more incumbents spend, the worse 
they do. With the challenger’s spending con- 
trolled, the incumbent’s spending has a weak 
negative effect on the challenger’s vote; its 
coefficient is not statistically significant in the 
1972 equation. This implies that incumbents 
are able to expand their financial resources in 
response to a serious challenge (represented by 
the challenger’s level of spending), but that this 
additional spending either does them little good 
or at best does not begin to match the much 
greater benefit challengers derive from an 
equivalent increase. 

The evidence that incumbents are able to 
adjust their spending to the gravity of the 
challenge is convincing. Regression of incum- 


SObservations included only those contests in 
which a major party challenger faced a major party 
incumbent and for which data on the vote in the 
previous election were available. This latter require- 
ment forced twenty-three 1972 and two 1974 observa- 
tions to be dropped. 
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bent expenditures on a variety of explanatory 
variables shows that the challenger’s level of 
spending has by far the greatest explanatory 
power. The equation estimated was: 


IE =a +b,CE +b,P +b3CPS + balP + 
bsYRSt+bePO+tbo»L +e (2.1) 


where 


IP is 1 if the incumbent ran in a primary 
election, 0 otherwise 

YRS is the number of consecutive years the 
incumbent has been in the House 

PO is 1 if the challenger has previously held 
elective office, 0 otherwise® 

L is 1 if the incumbent is chair or ranking 
member of a subcommittee or holds a 
higher leadership position, 0 otherwise 


and JE, CE, P, CPS, and the coefficients are as 
defined for equation 1.1. The results appear in 
Table 2. Obviously, the challenger’s spending is 
the most important explanatory variable in 
these equations. And the other variables work 
as expected on the assumption that incumbents 
spend in response to the gravity of the electoral 
challenge. For example, incumbents spend 
more if the challenger has held elective office, 
or—in 1974—if the challenger was a Democrat; 
they spend less, other things being equal, the 
longer they have been in office. But all of these 
variables would be expected to show opposite 
signs if the equations estimated the incumbent’s 
capacity to raise money according to political 
assets and likelihood of reelection. 


6From information in Congressional Quarterly 
(1972 and 1974a). 


Table 1. The Effects of Campaign Spending in the 1972 and 1974 House Elections (OLS): Equation 1.1 


Regression 
Coefficient 
1972 (N=296) CV= a 20.7 
b,CE 112 
bolE —.002 
b3P —47 
baCPS 299 
1974 (N=319) CV= a 15.6 
bicE 121 
b»lE —.028 
b3P 9.78 
baCPS 351 


Standardized 
Regression 
t-ratio® Coefficient 
9.42 51 
—.14 01 R? = 49 
—.6] -03 
6.94 33 
10.45: 48 
~2.34 ~11 R? = .65 
11.19 42 
7.75 28 


4Given the degrees of freedom in these equations, a t-ratio of at least 1.98 is necessary for a .05 level of sig- 


nificance, 2.58 for .01, and 3.35 for .001. 
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Even more to the point, the difference in 
spending between 1972 and 1974 by incum- 
bents who ran and were opposed in both 
campaigns is an almost identical function of the 
difference in spending by their opponents in 
the two elections. This is apparent from an 
estimate of 


UE 74—IE72) =a +b;y(CE74—-CE72) + 
balEq2 +b3CE72 + b4gIP 72 +bsIP74 + 
beP te (3.1) 


where the variables and coefficients are as 
defined for equations 1.1 and 2.1 and the 
subscripts on the variables indicate the election 
year. The results are shown in Table 3. If the 
controls for primary elections, party, and 1972 
spending by both candidates are omitted, the 
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relationship between the change in challenger 
spending and the change in incumbent spending 
scarcely varies. The regression coefficient be- 
comes .505, its f-ratio 13.23, and its stan- 
dardized regression coefficient .61. 


Incumbents apparently increase or decrease 
their spending in reaction to changes in the 
amount spent by opponents. Any increase, 
however, does not counterbalance benefits to 
the challenger from the spending that inspired 
it in the first place. The difference in spending 
levels by incumbents between 1972 and 1974 is 
negatively correlated (-—.58) with the dif- 
ferences in the proportion of votes won by the 
incumbent in the two elections. A significant 
negative relationship remains even when 
changes in the challenger’s spending are taken 
into account. 


" Table 2. Determinants of Spending by Incumbents in the 1972 and 1974 House Elections: Equation 2.1 








Regression 
Costficient 
1972 (N=296) IE= a 28.08 
b CE 522 
b,P 3.31 
b- CPS .224 
b gE 10.50 
b- YRS —.789 
b- PO 3.10 
bL .89 
1974 (N=319) IE = a 14.11 
b,CE 495 
boP 12.69 
b3CPS 673 
balP 10 
bsYRS 035 
bePO 6.79 
bah —12.50 


4See Table 1. 


Standardized 
Regression 
t-ratio® Coefficient 
10.33 54 
-87 04 
1.05 06 R? = ,39 
2.69 13 
—2.69 —15 
.69 03 
14 01 
10.30 51 
2.88 14 
3.05 14 R? = 47 
.02 00 
— 11 —.01 
1.45 07 
—2.00 —.10 


Table 3. Determinants of Changes in Spending by House Incumbents Between 1972 and 1974: Equation 3.1 


Regression 
Covtficient 
(N=295) ([E7qq-IE72}) = a@ 28.92 
b;(CE74-—CE73) - 491 
sIE72 454 
b3CE73 398 
baIP72 ~3.24 
bsIP74 ~1.35 
beP ~13.14 


Standardized 

Regression 

t-ratio® Coefficient 
11.73 60 
~11.96 —.58 

1.73 43 R? =.63 

—2.35 —.69 
- 39 —.01 
~3.54 -.15 





*See Table 1. 
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Of the 39 incumbents who lost in 1974, 34 
(87 percent) spent more in losing than they did 
in winning in 1972. The mean expenditure for 
all incumbents who ran and were opposed in 
both elections was $61,799 in 1972 and 
$63,609 in 1974, an increase of 3 percent. The 
mean expenditure of the 1974 losers was 
$69,218 in 1972 and $101,645 in 1974, a 47 
percent increase. Most were of course Repub- 
licans. But in a year electorally disastrous for 
Republicans and financially hopeless for Re- 
publican challengers (1974 Democratic chal- 
lengers spent an average of $59,352, Repub- 
lican challengers $21,463), Republican incum- 
bents actually outspent Democratic incumbents 
by, on the average, about $35,000 ($81,437 to 
$46,261). Despite the extraordinarily hostile 
political environment, Republican incumbents 
were able to increase their spending by almost 
55 percent over the previous election; spending 
by Democrats actually decreased. 

Since the circumstances of the 1974 election 
were rather unusual, evidence from other elec- 
tions would be pertinent. Unfortunately, 1972 
is the first election for which reasonably com- 
plete data on spending in House election are 
available. However, for both 1970 and 1972 
data have been published on spending for radio 
and television time by House candidates in the 
general election campaign, so some comparisons 
are possible. In 1970 the losing incumbents 
spent an average of $9,628 on radio and 
television; winning incumbents spent an average 
of $4,572. The comparable figures for 1972 
are $16,220 and $5,727, respectively. Mean 
expenditures for broadcast time grew from 
$4,738 to $6,097 for all incumbents between 
1970 and 1972, an increase of 27 percent; the 
same expenditures for incumbents who ran and 
were opposed in both years and who lost in 
1972 went from $8,696 to $16,220, an increase 
of 87 percent.’ 

The point is clear—and fundamental to 
comprehending the role of money in congres- 
sional elections. Incumbents are evidently able 
to raise and spend money in direct proportion 
to the perceived necessity to do so, this being a 
function of the gravity of the electoral threat 
posed by the opposition. None of the contribu- 
tion or demand functions previously estimated 
for models of campaign finance processes have 
taken this into account (Bental, Ben-Zion, and 
Moshel, 1976, 1977; Dawson and Zinser, 1976; 
Silberman and Yochum, 1977; Welch, 1977); 


Data upon which these figures are based are from 
United States Congress (1971 and 1973). 
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they therefore require respecification. 
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The argument that reactive spending by 
incumbents does not offset the gains accruing 
to challengers from the spending that inspired 
the reaction is based, in part, on possibly 
unreliable OLS estimates. A more complete 
model of the money-vote relationship postu- 
lates a reciprocal connection between these 
variables: 


CE = f(P,CPS,PO, YRS,CP,EV} (4.1) 
IE = f(P,CPS,PO, YRS,IP,EV,CE) (4.2) 
CV = f(CE,IE,PO,CPS) (4.3) 
EV=CV (4.4) 


The variables are as defined for the previous 
equations, with the addition of CP (1 if the 
challenger ran in a primary election, 0 if not) 
and EV, the challenger’s expected vote. 

Equation 4.1 hypothesizes that the chal- 
lenger’s ability to attract contributions is, to 
begin with, a function of the challenger’s party 
(consider 1974) and district party strength 
(measured, remember, as the proportion of 
votes won by the party’s candidate for the seat 
the last time around; it may also be interpreted 
here as an indicator of the vulnerability of the 
incumbent). The variable PO measures the 
effects of prior electoral success, and the 
exposure, experience, and contacts that come 
with holding elective office, on the ability to 
raise campaign funds. The number of years the 
incumbents has held office is another indicator 
of vulnerability, this affecting the attractiveness 
of the challenger as an “investment.”’ 

Since the data do not include separate 
figures for primary and general elections, CP 
(and JP in the second equation) is included to 
pick up the differences in spending brought 
about by the demands of a primary contest. 
There is no way to determine accurately how 
much of a candidate’s money was spent in the 
primary. This is not so troublesome as it may 
seem. Challengers spend as much as they can 
raise anyway. Their principal problem is to 
make themselves known to voters, and this can 
be done as effectively in a primary as in a 
general election campaign (Jacobson, 1976); 
primary election spending should therefore 
have general election payoffs. And incumbents 
spend according to what the challenger does. 
We do not, therefore, expect particularly dra- 
matic changes in spending levels if a candidate 
does or does not contest a primary. But 
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coefficients on these variables will give some 
indication of the degree to which primaries do 
affect spending. 

Finally, challengers are expected to attract 
contributions in proportion to their probability 
of being elected, which is here approximated by 
their expected vote, itself of course related to 
the actual vote. 

Interpretation of the equation for incum- 
bent spending is quite different. Incumbent 
spending is not a positive function of the 
likelihood of victory at all; rather, the more 
certain they are of election, the less incumbents 
spend. This does not mean that rational in- 
vestors deliberately ignore them—who would 
not want to invest in a sure thing?—or that they 
could not raise a great deal more money if they 
wished. The explanation is simply that incum- 
bents sure of victory feel no need for the 
money that is available. Soliciting and accepting 
contributions is hardly something politicians 
enjoy. Hubert Humphrey called it “a disgusting, 
degrading, demeaning experience,” and others 
have echoed his sentiments (Adamany and 
Agree, 1975, p. 8). Indeed, this may be the 
major reason many members of Congress cur- 
rently favor public funding of congressional 
campaigns. 

Incumbents, then, acquire funds only in 
proportion to the felt necessity to do so. And 
they can usually get all they need. The variables 
that determine incumbent spending, therefore, 
indicate how much the candidate is likely to 
need. And this, in turn, is primarily a function 
of the strength of the challenger. Since the 
challenger’s strength is indicated in good mea- 
sure by financial resources, CE belongs in 
equation 4.2 as an explanatory variable. The 
measure of incumbent expenditures, ZE, does 
not similarly belong in the challenger’s expendi- 
ture equation; challengers are not able to raise 
money at will to contest an incumbent who 
may be spending a great deal. Rather, they 
spend all they can (at least up to very large 
amounts) independently of what the incumbent 
is spending. 

The other variables in the incumbent’s 
spending equation can be interpreted in the 
same way; they determine how threatened 
incumbents are likely to feel and therefore how 
much they find it prudent to raise and spend. 

The third equation is of course the one 
originally estimated by OLS. The other exo- 
genous variables (those determined outside the 
equation system) are left out on the theoretical 
premise that they affect CV only indirectly 
(through their effect on spending); empirically, 
these variables had no statistically significant 
connection with the election outcomes with the 
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other variables controlled. Since CV is approx- 
imated with some significant degree of accuracy 
by EV (equation 4.4), the OLS estimates are 
liable to bias and inconsistency and thus are 
unreliable estimates of the structural 
parameters (those of the true causal relation- 
ships in equation 4.3). A standard solution to 
this difficulty is the two-stage least squares 
procedure. The first step is to regress challenger 
and incumbent spending on all of the exo- 
genous variables in the system. The equations 
to be estimated are: 


CE*=a+b,P+b2,CPS +b3PO + 


bgYRS + b5CP +b6iP +e (5.1) 
IE* =a +b,P +b5CPS + b3P0 + 
baYRS+b;CP+bglP+e. (5.2) 


The estimated parameters are then used to 
compute CE* and IE* for each observation, 
and these variables replace CE and JF in the 
second stage equation, 


CV =a +b,CE*+bzIE*+b3P + 


b4CPS +e. (5.3) 

The 2SLS procedure ‘“‘purges’” the ex- 
planatory variables CE* and JE* of the com- 
ponent associated with the error term. The 
resulting estimates are still biased estimates of 
the true structural parameters but are now 
consistent; the bias decreases as the sample size 
increases, approaching zero in the limit (Rao 
and Miller, 1971, p. 214; Johnston, 1972, pp. 
380—84). The estimates of equations 5.1, 5.2, 
and 5.3 appear in Table 4. 


The 2SLS results recapitulate the OLS find- 
ings in one very important respect: a given 
amount of campaign spending does not have 
the same consequence for challengers and in- 
cumbents. Spending by challengers has a much 
more substantial effect on the outcome of the 
election even with simultaneity bias purged 
from the equation. Indeed, the regression coef- 
ficients on CH* are larger than those for CE. 
However, the standardized regression coeffi- 
cients for CE* are smaller than those for CE. 
(.36 compared to .51 for 1972, .38 compared 
to .48 for 1974); the steeper slopes are evident- 
ly an artifact of the much smaller range of the 
instrumental variable CE *, less than half that of 
CE in both election sets. Even so, OLS does not 
appear to greatly exaggerate the effects of the 
challenger’s spending, nor does it substantially 
underestimate the effects of incumbent spend- 
ing. 
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Table 4, The Effects of Campaign Spending in the 1972 and 1974 House Elections (2SLS): 
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Equations 5.1, 
Regression 
Coefficient 
1972 (N=296) 
First-Stage CE* =a -17.56 
Equations bP —11.34 
ba CPS 1.39 
b PO 21.20 
baYRS —.40 
bsCP 8.28 
b IP 1.92 
IE* = 18.23 
bP —2.86 
ba CPS 93 
b3P0 13.40 
bgYRS —.99 
bsCP 8.85 
b IP 10.73 
Second-Stage CV = a 22.3 
Equations b,CE* .163 
b, IE* —.051 
b3P —.01 
baCPS .269 
1974 (N=319) 
First-Stage CE*= a ~16.03 
Equations bP 28.15 
baCPS 1.07 
bPO 21.00 
ba YRS —.19 
bsCP 3.77 
b IP ~3.16 
IE* = 6.15 
bP 22.55 
ba CPS 1.23 
b3P0 17.00 
baYRS —.42 
bsCP 7.37 
belP —2.30 
Second-Stage CY=a 17.1 
Equation b,CE* .179 
bolE* —.022 
b3P 7.51 
baCPS 264 


4See Table 1. 


5.2, and 5.3 
Standardized 
Regression 
t-ratio® Coefficient 
~2.60 ~.14 
5.92 34 
4.18 23 R? = .23 
~1.36 ~.07 
1.96 10 
42 02 
~.66 ~.04 
3.95 23 
2.64 15 R? = 18 
~3.36 19 
2.10 12 
2.34 13 
2.59> 36 
—-.89 ~10 R? = .46° 
-01 00 
3.55 30 
5.40 31 
4.25 22 
3.89 20 R? = .29 
~58 ~.03 
77 04 
66 ~03 
4.40 25 
4.94 26 
3.19 17 R? = 28 
~1.31 ~.07 
1.53 08 
—49 02 
1.215 38 
—.14 ~-.05 R? = 63° 
4.20 32 
2.94 21 


OThe Rs and t-ratios for the second-stage equations are adjusted figures; they cannot be computed directly 


from the second stage regression runs. 


The parameters estimated in the second- 
stage equations indicate that challengers receive 
1.63 percent to 1.79 percent of the vote for 


SThe R2’s and the f-ratios for the second stage 
equations are not taken directly from the statistics 
produced by estimating these equations. Rather, they 
are found by replacing the standard error of the 
estimate from the equation as computed by a standard 


each $10,000 they spend; they are expected to 
lose between 0.51 percent and 0.22 percent for 
each $10,000 the incumbent spends; therefore, 


error computed from a combination of the 2SLS 
parameters with the actual spending variables CE and 
IE replacing CE* and JE*. I am obliged to John 
Ferejohn for explaining this procedure to me. 
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if spending by both candidates increases by this 
amount, the net gain for challengers should 
approximate at least 1 percent of the vote. 
These equations also show (as did the OLS 
equations) that it was very advantageous to be a 
Democrat in 1974 (it was worth an additional 
7.5 percent of the vote), whereas in 1972 the 
candidate’s party made no difference. And they 
indicate that the challenger’s district party 
strength also contributes significantly to the 
share of the vote won. 

One troubling aspect of these equations is 
that. in both election sets CE* and JE* are very 
highly correlated. The reason for this is clear 
from the first-stage equations; the variables 
seem to have similar effects on the spending 
levels of both candidates. This is of course as it 
should be, if incumbent spending is basically a 
reflection of challenger spending, as I have been 
arguing. But it raises the problem of multicol- 
linearity. Multicollinearity destroys the preci- 
sion of the estimates; notice that the coefficient 
for CE in the 1974 equation is not statistically 
significant by the usual criterion (a t-ratio of 
1.98 or larger). According to Johnston (1972, 
p. 163), a very large positive correlation be- 
tween two explanatory variables is likely to 
produce large and opposite errors in the esti- 
mates of regression coefficients. 

Under these circumstances it is useful to run 
the second-stage equations excluding one of the 
correlated variables. Estimates of the equations 
omitting JE* are found in Table 5. The coef- 
ficients for CE* decrease somewhat, as anti- 
cipated. But the precision of the estimates 
increases, especially in the 1974 equation. If 
IE* were left in the equations instead, this 
variable would also show a strong positive 
relationship to the challenger’s share of the 
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vote; JE*, like JE, has a significantly positive 
simple correlation with CV (the adjusted figures 
are .51 for 1972 and .78 for 1974). 


Some further comments on the first-stage 
equations are in order. Spending by both 
challengers and incumbents changes by approxi- 
mately $1,000 for a change of 1 percent in the 
vote won by the challenger’s party in the last 
election. Challengers who have won political 
office before spend an average of about 
$21,000 more than those who have not; incum- 
bents also spend more against these candidates. 
These two variables make the most difference. 
The advantages of being the incumbent are 
clear; notice the intercepts. So are the advan- 
tages of being a Democrat in 1974. The R?’s 
for these equations are not as large as would be 
desirable; a number of other explanatory vari- 
ables were tested in earlier stages of the 
research, but none of them improved any of the 
equations significantly. The criterion for inclu- 
sion, other than theoretical plausibility, was 
that a variable had to have a regression coef- 
ficient at least twice its standard error in at 
least one of the equations. 

Before proceeding to develop an explanation 
of these results, it wili be instructive to consider 
the effects of campaign spending on the elec- 
toral fortunes of candidates running in contests 
in which neither is an incumbent. The OLS 
regression estimates of the relationship for 
Democratic candidates (had Republican candi- 
dates been chosen instead, the results would 
have formed a mirror image of those reported) 
appear in Table 6; the party variable has of 
course been omitted, the CH, JE, and CPS are 
replaced by DE (the Democrat’s spending in 
thousands of dollars), RE (the Republican’s 


Table 5. The Effects of Challengers’ Campaign Spending in the 1972 and 1974 House Elections (2SLS): 


Equation 5.3 Omitting JE* 
Standardized 
Regression Regression 
Coefficient t-ratio® Coefficient 
1972 (N=296) CV= a 20.8 
b,CE* 117 3.42 26 
b3P ~41 —48 —.02 R? = 49b 
baCPS .289 4.07 32 
1974 (N=319) CV= a 16.7 
b,CE* 160 3.60° 34 
b3P 7.53 4.21 32 R? = 626 
baCPS .257 3.49 21 


4See table 1. 
Dsee table 4. 
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spending), and DPS (Democratic party 
strength—measured like CPS) in these equa- 
tions. 

The results for 1972 are as we should 
anticipate. The marginal effects of spending are 
similar for both candidates; the Democrat’s 
own spending helps, that of the Republican 
does the opposite. For 1974, however, notice 
that the Republican candidate’s spending makes 
a much greater difference in the outcome than 
does that of the Democrat, which is perversely 
signed and is not significantly related to the 
outcome at all. In other words, Republican 
candidates in 1974 were affected by spending 
in a way we would expect if they were, instead, 
challenging incumbents. But this is not so 
surprising. Given the post-Watergate political 
atmosphere, poisonous for Republicans, Repub- 
lican candidates found themselves in the heavily 
disadvantaged position usually reserved for 
challengers regardless of whether or not the 
Democrat was really an incumbent. Campaign 
spending is evidently most useful to candidates 
suffering severe electoral handicaps, no matter 
what the source. 

All of the foregoing refers to House contests. 
Analysis of Senate elections will be much 
briefer. The regression model which clearly fits 
the data best is the semilog form: 


CV =a +b,InCEPC + baInIEPC + 


b3P +e (6.1) 


where 


InCEPC is the natural log of the challenger’s 
expenditures in cents per voting-age indi- 
vidual? 


The voting age populations of the states are from 
United States Congress (1974, p. 18542 and 1977, p. 
835). 
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InIEPC is the natural log of the incumbent’s 
expenditures in cents per voting-age in- 
dividual 

and the other variables and coefficients are as 
defined for equation 1.1. Actual spending was 
divided by the voting-age population of the 
state in recognition of the widely varying state 
populations. No measure of party strength was 
included in the equation because in no model 
tested did this variable (measured by an index 
similar to Kostroski’s base party vote!®) show 
any significant connection with Senate election 
outcomes. The results of this analysis are found 
in Table 7. They are somewhat more ambiguous 
than the results for House elections. The 
challenger’s spending does appear to have a 
greater impact, but for 1972 the difference is 
not large, and in both years the incumbent’s 
spending was negatively related to the chalk 
lenger’s share of the vote. The simple correla- 
tion between incumbent spending and the 
challenger’s vote was —.17 for 1972 and .48 for 
1974, again a mixed outcome. 

The 2SLS technique was also attempted 
with Senate data; for 1972 the first-stage 
equations explained so little of the variance 
that even remotely trustworthy 2SLS estimates 
were out of the question. Estimates were 
obtained for 1974; they were almost identical 
to the OLS estimates. The tentative conclusion 
suggested by these findings is that the chal- 
lenger’s expenditures are more effective in 
Senate elections, too, but incumbent senators 
benefit from their own spending to a greater 
degree than do their counterparts in the House. 


10The index of state party strength was computed 
as the smallest proportion of the total statewide House 
vote won in aggregate by House candidates of the 
Senate candidate’s party in any election year from 
1968 to 1974. See Kostroski (1973). 


Table 6. The Effects of Campaign Spending in the 1972 and 1974 House Elections for Open Seats (OLS) 


Regression 
Cosificient 
1972 (N=52) DV=a 34.7 
b, DE 045 
b RE —077 
baDPS 308 
1974 (N=53) DV=a 514 
b,DE ~.002 
baRE —.130 
baDPS 328 


Standardized 
Regression 
t-ratio? Coefficinet 
2.56 31 
~2.84 —~.34 R? = .46 
4.15 47 
—.10 0 
5.07 —.54 R? =.59 
3.95 4l 


3Given the degrees of freedom in these equations, a tratio of at least 2.01 is necessary for a .05 level of sig- 


nificance, 2.68 for .01, and 3.50 for .001. 
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Campaign Spending and 
Candidate Familiarity 


An attractive theoretical explanation for the 
findings reported in the first section begins with 
the observation that incumbents are already 
familiar to voters at the outset of the campaign, 
whereas nonincumbents probably are not. The 
resources of office provide ample means for 
acquiring voter recognition and, beyond that, 
building a favorable reputation (Cover, 1977; 
Abramowitz, 1975). Additional information on 
incumbents disseminated during the campaign 
should have less impact on an electorate which 
has already been subjected to a barrage of 
messages from the candidate. Nonincumbents 
normally have much more to gain in the way of 
voter awareness in the course of the campaign, 
implying that the more extensive—and there- 
fore expensive—the campaign, the better known 
they will become. 

Voter recognition appears to be an im- 
portant component of electoral success. The 
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pioneering work of Stokes and Miller (1962) 
showing the connection between voter aware- 
ness of House candidates and the frequency of 
partisan defection in 1958 has been reinforced 
by studies of more recent House elections 
(Arsenau and Wolfinger, 1973). The effects of 
differential awareness of candidates on partisan. 
voting patterns in the 1972 and 1974 House 
elections and the 1974 Senate elections (which 
will provide the data base for this section) are 
shown in Table 8. The candidate familiarity 
question was asked about Senate candidates for 
the first time in 1974; notice that partisan 
voters respond to differential awareness of 
Senate candidates in essentially the same way as 
to differential awareness of House candi- 
dates} 


1l~he candidate-recognition questions, coded as 
variables 2174, 2175, and 2176 of the 1974 SRC 
Survey, were “Now let’s talk about the campaign for 
Senator. Do you remember what the candidates’ 
names were? What were they?” (Miller, Miller, and 
Kline, 1975, pp. 103-05). 


Table 7. The Effects of Campaign Spending in the 1972 and 1974 Senate Elections (OLS): Equation 6.1 








Regression 
Cosificient 
1972 (N=25) CV= a 41.8 
byInCEPC 5.55 
balnlEPC -4.81 
bP 249 
1974 (N=22) CY = a 35.4 
b InCEPC 3.77 
by InlEPC —1.39 
b3P 8.26 


Standardized 
Regression 
t-ratio® Coefficient 
4.15 78 
~2.77 —.49 R? =.47 
81 14 
3.69 78 
~98 —.20 R? = 81 
5.18 55 


4Given the degrees of freedom in these equations, a t-ratio of at least 2.08 is necessary for a .05 level of sig- 


nificance, 2.85 for .01, and 3.85 for .001. 


Table 8. The Effects of Awareness of the Candidates on Partisan Defection in House and Senate Elections 


Voter Was Aware of: 
Percent Who -Both Own Other Neither 
Defected in: Candidates Candidate Candidate Candidate 
House Elections 
1972 23 7 62 21 
(151}8 (100) (26) (242) 
1974 29 t 58 15 
(281) (154) (79} (374) 
Senate Elections 
1974 25 2 62 10 
(317) (138) (87) (205) 
4Number of cases from which percentages were computed. The 1974 sample is weighted. 
Source: The 1972 and 1974 SRC surveys. 
aes r, 7 
pa 
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The same data provide information on the 
advantage in voter recognition typically en- 
joyed by incumbents over their challengers. 
Table 9 lists the proportion of voters in the 
sample able to remember a candidate’s name 
according to the candidate’s incumbency status. 
The incumbent’s advantage here is clear. And 
Senate candidates are better known, in general, 
than House candidates, hardly a counterintui- 
tive discovery. A much more telling point can 
be made if information from both tables is 
combined: in those instances in which the 
contest is between an incumbent and a chal- 
lenger and only one of the candidates is known, 
that candidate is the incumbent 96 percent of 
the time in all three election sets. When the 
effects of awareness are most pronounced, the 
advantage is almost entirely to the incumbent. 


Challengers and other nonincumbents clearly 
have more to gain by vigorous campaigning. In 
general, then, the more nonincumbents spend, 
the greater should be their saliency. Spending 
by incumbents should, by comparison, have a 
weaker effect on how well they are known. 
This, if true, would provide an explanatory link 
between the observed aggregate effects of cam- 
paign spending by incumbents and challengers 
and the survey findings on voting behavior in 
congressional elections. 

The relationship between campaign spending 
and candidate saliency may, of course, also 
involve reciprocal causation. Candidates who 
are well known are able to raise more money, 
which, spent judiciously, increases their renown 
even further. If this is the case, a model of these 
relationships should consist of two simul- 
taneous equations with two endogenous vari- 
ables. Theoretically, candidate saliency is ex- 
pected to be a function of campaign spending 
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plus some exogenous variables, while campaign 
spending is, in turn, a function of candidate 
saliency and some exogenous variables. Identifi- 
cation of the equations (and thus the possibility 
of estimating their parameters) depends on the 
available exogenous variables and the assump- 
tions that can be made about them. Consider a 
preliminary specification: 


CR =a +b,E +b,PO + 


Ci... 5X1.,.5 te (7.1) 
E=a+b,CR+b2P0 + 
b4NPS + bgNI +e (7.2) 


where 


CR is candidate recall, measured as 1 if the 
respondent remembers the candidate’s 
name, 0 otherwise!? 

E is the nonincumbent candidate’s campaign 
expenditures (in thousands of dollars) 

PO is 1 if the candidate has previously held 
elective office, 0 otherwise 

NPS is the strength of the nonincumbent 
candidate’s party in the constituency 
(measured as was CPS in the first section) 

NI is 1 if the nonincumbent is running 
against another nonincumbent, 0 if op- 
posing an incumbent 

Xi ...5 are respondent variables: social 
class, education, attentiveness to the mass 
media, political interest, and whether or 
not the respondent shares the candidate’s 
partisan affiliation./5 


12The data are from the SRC surveys for 1972 and 
1974; the 1974 sample is weighted. 


13The construction of these variables is reported in 
Jacobson (1976). 


Table 9. Percent of Voters Aware of Candidates by Incumbency Status 


Percent of Voters Recalling Name of Candidates Who Were: 


Incumbents 
House Elections 
1972 50 
(498)* 
1974 57 
(856) 
Senate Elections 
73 
(595) 


Neither 
Challengers (Open Seat) 

27 41 
(498) (220) 

31 35 
(856) (374) 

44 54 
(595) (428) 


4Number of cases from which percentages were computed. The 1974 sample is weighted. 


Source: The 1972 and 1974 SRC surveys. 
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The a’s are intercepts, the b’s and c’s regression 
coefficients, and the e’s the error terms. 

The reasoning underlying this specification 
should be apparent. Observations on all nonin- 
cumbents, not merely challengers, can be in- 
cluded because, theoretically, spending should 
affect popular awareness of all nonincumbent 
candidates in about the same way. The small 
quantity of empirical evidence available sug- 
gests that it does (Jacobson, 1976). This also 
augments the number of observations, par- 
ticularly at the upper end of the expenditure 
scale. Whether or not respondents remember 
names of candidates depends on how much 
candidates spend, their prior political exposure, 
and characteristics of the respondents them- 
selves. 

Candidates’ spending levels depend on how 
well they are known, their prior political 
experience, which party they belong to (es- 
pecially important in a year like 1974), the 
strength of that party in their districts, and 
whether or not they are running against incum- 
bents. The variables P, NPS, and NI are ex- 
pected to affect the ability to raise money— 
primarily because they are closely related to 
presumed chances of victory—but should not, 
in theory, affect the likelihood that a voter will 
recognize a candidate independently of the 
voter’s individual partisan orientation. Equation 
7.2 is similar to equation 5.1 in the first 
section; NI replaces YRS as one measure of the 
effects of incumbency (necessarily because not 
all nonincumbents are challengers), and the 
primary election variables are dropped because 
they had no statistically significant effect in 
any of the regressions examined. 

Both equations are identified (overidenti- 
fied, in fact}, but this specification is unsatis- 
factory. The first equation involves a cate- 
gorical dependent variable and therefore raises 
some difficulties to be addressed shortly. Be- 
fore we proceed to that, we will find it helpful 
to simplify the equation. The first simplifica- 
tion is to ignore the respondent variables 
Xı ...5. Although some of these variables are 
indeed related to the likelihood that the respon- 
dent will remember a candidate’s name,!* none 
is correlated with the other independent vari- 
ables as high at .1, so their omission should not 
affect the regression coefficients of those vari- 


14The only respondent variable that has a con- 
sistent and significant impact on candidate recall is 
attentiveness to the mass media; voters who follow the 
election regularly in at least one mass medium are 
significantly more likely to remember the candidates’ 
names. See Jacobson (1976). 
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ables (Kmenta, 1971, pp. 392-95). Further- 
more, we can assume that by = 0 in equation 
7.1. Although on theoretical grounds we might 
expect that candidates who have held prior 
political office would have a greater probability 
of being known by voters, empirically this does 
not seem to be true. If spending is taken into 
account, the relationship between this variable 
and candidate recognition, weak to begin with, 
disappears. 15 


Even though the dependent variable in equa- 
tion 7.1 actually takes only two values, 1 and 0, 
the equation can be interpreted as estimating 
the conditional probability that a respondent 
remembers a candidate’s name. A problem is 
that least squares estimates of the parameters 
may predict values of more than 1.0 or less 
than 0.0 for this probability for some observa- 
tions. In addition, the error term cannot have a 
zero expectation, invalidating one of the as- 
sumptions required for unbiased least squares 
estimation (Theil, 1971, pp. 632—33). Logit 
analysis avoids these difficulties. The odds on a 
voter’s knowing a candidate are defined as 
Popf{(—Per), where Pop is the probability that a 
voter knows the candidate. This term can take 
any value from zero to infinity; a logarithmic 
transformation of the term, In(P.,/(1—Po,)), 
restricts the possible values of P,, to a range of 
from 0 to 1 as the transformed term varies from 
minus infinity to plus infinity (Theil, 1971, p. 
632). The transformed term, designated Ler, 
replaces CR in equation 7.1. 

In order to get observations for Po» it is 
necessary to group the survey observations and 
estimate Poep as For, the proportionate frequen- 
cy with which respondents in each group 
remember the candidate’s name. The standard 
procedure, followed in this instance, is to group 
observations on intervals of the independent 
variables. For each group the average expendi- 
ture (in thousands of dollars) is calculated along 
with the recognition frequency. The equation is 
now 


Ler =a+b,E +e. (8.1) 


Since the groups providing observations for this 
equation are of different sizes, the errors are 
heteroscedastic, and so weighted least squares 


15The simple correlations between the previous 
office variable (PO) and the candidate recall variable 
(CR) for 1974 Senate and 1972 and 1974 House 
voters are, respectively, .11, .09, and .13; with 
campaign spending controlled, the corresponding par- 
tial correlations are .01, .03, and —.01. 
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are used to compute the estimates.!6 

Ordinary (weighted) least squares estimates 
of equation 8.1 would still be biased and 
inconsistent because it is part of a simultaneous 
equation system in which £ is assumed to be 
endogenous and therefore not independent of 
the error term. The 2SLS procedure is again in 
order. First E is regressed on the exogenous 
variables, 


E*=ąa +b, PO + b3P + b4NPS + 
bs NI +e (9.la) 


and the results are used to compute expected 
values, £*, for each observation. Grouping 
these observations on intervals of values of E* 
and taking the recognition frequency and mean 
value of E* (E*) for each group, the second 
stage equation, 


Ler Fath E* +e 


may be estimated using OLS. 

This was the procedure followed for the two 
House election sets. For the Senate elections, 
the grouping was done by states, and the 
observations on expenditures and the 2SLS 
instruments for spending are therefore not 
averages but rather figures for the separate 
contests in each individual state. Because the 
states vary widely in population and hence 
presumably in the cost of conducting an equiva- 
lent campaign, expenditures were divided by 
the voting-age population in each state and 
were entered as cents per voting-age individual 
(EPV). But per-voter spending declines as the 
size of the population increases (campaign 
spending enjoys economies to scale); therefore, 
the equation estimating Senate campaign spend- 
ing includes as a conditioning variable the 
natural logarithm of the voting-age population 
(in thousands). It replaces NPS, which was 
dropped because it had no effect whatever on 
spending when the other variables were con- 


(9.2) 


16Grouping the observations on interval values of 
the independent variable minimizes the loss of ef- 
ficiency engendered by grouping. The groups are of 
different sizes because fixed intervals of the explana- 
tory variable were employed in their formulation. For 
this reason, equations using the grouped observations 
were estimated by weighted least squares, the weights 
being proportional to the reciprocal of the approxi- 
mate standard deviation of the error term, e, where 
the variance of e is estimated as 1/WF,,(1—F oy), N 
being the number of observations in a group and Fer 
the proportionate frequency a candidate is known for 
that group. The procedure is from Theil (1971, p. 
635). The number of observations (groups) in the 
several logit equations varies from 13 to 29. The mean 
number of cases in the Senate groups is 34; that in the 
House groups, 61. 
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trolled.17 The first-stage equation for Senate 
elections is thus 


EPV* =a +b,PO + baP+ 
baln VAP + bs NI + €e (9.1b) 


where EPY is spending in cents per voting-age 
individual, InVAP is the natural log of the 
voting-age population (in thousands), and the 
other variables and coefficients are as defined 
previously. 

The regression estimates for equations 9.1a, 
9.1b, 9.2, and, for comparison, 8.1 are listed in 
Table 10. Equation 8.1 was also used to 
estimate the equivalent parameters for incum- 
bents in the three election sets and these also 
appear in the table. Results in this form are not 
easy to interpret, so they are displayed 


graphically in the three figures. The estimated 
curve for 1972 House candidates is shown for 
spending up to $160,000, that for 1974 up to 
$200,000, and the scales are adjusted to assure 
comparability; inflation must be acknowledged. 


The coefficients of determination (R2’s) and 
the standard errors are not listed for the logit, 
equations because they are rendered meaning- 
less by the grouping. Estimates based on indivi- 
dual rather than grouped data (from OLS and 
reduced form versions of equation 7.1 indicate 
that the relationship between spending and 
candidate saliency is significant at .001 for 
nonincumbents in all election sets and for 
incumbents in the 1974 elections. The relation- 
ship for 1972 House incumbents is not 
Statistically significant even when the data are 
grouped for the logit analysis. 


Fk g 


The hypothesis that campaign spending is 
more useful to nonincumbents than to incum- 
bents because of its greater effect on how 
frequently they are remembered by voters is, in 
general, well supported by these data. The 
evidence is strongest for the 1972 House 
elections; the amount spent by incumbents had 


i7NPS'~for Senate elections was measured as ex» 
plained in footnote 10. This variable, when included, 
was not a statistically significant determinant of 
spending and had a perverse sign. One extreme case 
had to be dropped from both the incumbent and 
nonincumbent Senate groups. This was South Dakota, 
where the challenger spent twice as much per eligible 
voter as any other nonincumbent and the incumbent 
more than four times as much as any other incumbent 
in the states covered by the survey (N=24). Both 
candidates were known by all the voters surveyed ia 
the state (N=26). 
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little apparent effect on the probability they 
would be remembered; the expected gain is 
only .02 as spending increases from $0 to 
$160,000 whereas awareness of nonincumbents 
more than doubles over the same range of 
expenditures. Those few nonincumbents for- 
tunate enough to spend over $150,000 were as 
likely to be remembered as incumbents. 

In 1974, spending by both incumbents and 
nonincumbents had a positive effect on the 
probability that voters would remember them. 
Nonincumbents did benefit more than incum- 
bents from the same amount of spending, but 
the difference is not so great as it was in 1972: 
they gain about .13 more than incumbents as 
spending increases from $0 to $200,000. We are 
reminded that 1974 was an unusual year for 
Republican incumbents. Four whose districts 
were covered in the survey spent over 
$200,000; three of them had also spent over 
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$100,000 in 1972; their collective frequency of 


recall by voters was .93 (N=29). Very high 


levels of spending evidently do make a dif- 
ference, even for incumbents. Parenthetically, 
three of them lost and the fourth squeaked by 
with 51.1 percent of the vote.!®% Saliency is 
obviously not the only important factor deter- 
mining candidate success (a point ably argued 
by Abramowitz, 1975). 


18The candidates were Samuel Young, Illinois 
10th, spending $251,200 in 1974 and $206,166 in 
1972; William Hudnut IH, Indiana 11th, with 
$201,700 in 1974 and $163,442 in 1972; Joel T. 
Broyhill, Virginia 10th, with $248,700 in 1974 and 
$141,290 in 1972; and Sam Steiger, Arizona 3rd, who 
spent $203,900 in 1974, but only $37,691 in 1972. 
Steiger was the only winner. 


Table 10. OLS and 2SLS Logit Regression Equations Estimating the Effects of Campaign Spending 
on Voter Awareness of House and Senate Candidates 


Equation 9.la: House Elections 


1972 
(4.17) (3.58) (128) 


= 718 


1974 E* = 
(3.22) 


N =976 


(2.74) 


Equation 9.1b: Senate Elections 


E* = 2.28 +17.11 PO + 5.19 P + .682 NPS + 60.97 NI 


(4.14) 


R? = 36 


—46.34 + 26.37 PO + 33.27 P + 1.77 NPS + 21.62 NI 
(.139) 


RÊ? = 47 


(3.72) 


1974 EPV*=205+41.8PO+12.6P + .04 NI + 24.8 InVAP 
(2.89) (2.51) (2.27) (1.15) 
N = 997 R? = 46 
Equation 9.2: 2SLS 
House Elections 1972  Ler= ~1.25 + 0087 E* 
1974 Lop = -1.20 + 0104 E* 
Senate Elections 1974 Lop = ~.615 + 0178 EPV* 
Equation 8.1: OLS 
Nonincumbents 
House Elections 1972 Ler = ~1.22 + 0076 E 
1974  Ler™ —1.10 + 0094 E 
Senate Elections 1974  Ler™ —.750+.0444 EPY 
Incumbents 
House Elections 1972  Ler=—~036 + 0005 ÈE 
1974 = Lep™ —.129 + .0078 E 
Senate Elections 1974 Ler * .521 + .0209 EPV 





4Standard error of regression coefficient. 
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Spending was notably more effective in 
increasing the awareness of House candidates of 
all kinds in 1974 as compared to 1972. An 
inescapable inference is that in presidential 
election years, messages from congressional 
candidates are crowded out by those coming 
from the presidential campaigns; at midterm, 
with less competition, congressional campaigns 
reach the intended audience more consistently. 
Information on future elections will be neces- 
sary to test this interpretation. 

For both the 1972 and 1974 House elec- 
tions, the 2SLS and OLS estimates are almost 
identical; by this evidence, simultaneity bias 
was not a problem in the OLS estimates of the 
relationship. These findings suggest that the 
structure here is actually recursive; spending 
affects saliency, but saliency has little effect on 
spending. 

The results for Senate elections, however, 
indicate that simultaneity bias was present in 
the OLS estimate. The slope of the 2SLS 
regression coefficient for nonincumbents is 
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much less steep than the OLS slope; comparing 
the 2SLS estimate to the OLS estimate for 
incumbents, the conclusion must be that spend- 
ing affects both groups similarly. This cor- 
responds to the finding reported in the first 
section that Senate incumbents benefit from 
their own campaign spending more than do 
House incumbents. No easy explanation for this 
difference comes to mind; it may have to do 
with the greater prominence, intensity, or 
technological sophistication of Senate cam- 
paigns; an answer awaits further research. 

A few points dealing specifically with incum- 
bents and their challengers are in order. It 
should be emphasized that even if spending has 
the same marginal effect on the ability to recall 
names of challengers and incumbents, incum- 
bents begin with such a great advantage in 
saliency that an equal increase in spending may 
still benefit the challenger. For one thing, it will 
decrease the proportionate advantage in aware- 
ness enjoyed by the incumbent. For example, 
incumbent senators are remembered 1.8 times 


Incumbents OLS 









OLS 


Nonincumbents 
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*Median expenditures 
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Figure 1. U.S. House of Representatives 1972 Elections 
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as frequently as nonincumbents (by the 2SLS 
estimates) if no money is spent; the figure 
drops to 1.4 at 70 cents per eligible voter even 
. though the absolute gain in saliency is about 
the same for both groups. In addition, very few 
voters know a challenger without also knowing 
the opposing incumbent (about 1 percent in 
these surveys), while over a quarter of the 
respondents typically know the incumbent 
without knowing the challenger. Greater spend- 
ing might therefore heip challengers more than 
incumbents by increasing the number of in- 
stances in which both candidates are known. 

The points at which the estimated curves 
intersect the mean expenditure level for chal- 
lengers and incumbents are indicated on the 
figures. This information reiterates what is 
already known about the incumbent’s spending 
advantage and displays its connection with the 
saliency advantage. Clearly, challengers must 
spend much more than they typically do—and 
much more than incumbents—if they hope to 
match the incumbent’s saliency. 
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What’s in a Name? 


Campaign spending is important to candi- 


‘ dates who need to make themselves known to 


voters; voters are more likely to vote for 
candidates whose names they recall. Since 
remembering a candidate’s name has itself been 
given no weighty theoretical significance, it 


' must be interpreted as an indicator of some 


sort. In earlier work I have argued, without 
supporting evidence, that candidate recognition 
should be considered a threshold indicator. 
That is, we should not assume that respondents 
who answer positively and correctly know 
nothing but the name of the candidate (al- 


. though for some this may be true), but rather 


the ability to remember a candidate’s name is 
best understood as a sign that the respondent 
“has crossed a minimal threshold essential to 
the acquisition of further information and to 
the elaboration of opinions about the candi- 
date” (Jacobson, 1976, p. 17). 


Incumbents OLS 
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More recent studies suggest that the issue is 
more complicated. Abramowitz (1975) found 
that many of his respondents were quite ready 
to offer and amplify opinions on how incum- 
bent members of Congress had performed their 
jobs without being able to recall their names. 
Ferejohn’s investigation (1977) led him to 
conclude that incumbents are now enjoying an 
electoral advantage extending beyond what can 
be explained by greater familiarity to voters, 
since incumbents are favored even by voters 
who remember neither candidate’s name.!9 
Evidently it is not necessary to remember 
politicians’ names in order to have an opinion 
about them. What does name recall indicate, 
then? The 1974 survey contains some items 


1°This finding may be an artifact of the way 
“candidate familiarity” is measured. Surely voters may 
recognize the incunibent’s name when they see it on 
the ballot without necessarily being able to recall it 
when asked by an interviewer. 
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through which the question can be explored. 
Regarding the Senate races, respondents were 
asked, in addition to the name-recall question, a 
series of questions that can be summarized as 
“Was there anything in particular about the 
Democratic (Republican) candidate that made 
you want to vote for (against) him (her)? What 
was that?”*9 Responses to these questions 
were first recorded simply as positive (if any- 
thing made the respondent want to vote for the 
candidate), negative (if anything made the 
respondent want to vote against the candidate), 
or no response (the respondent mentioned 
nothing for or against the candidate) and were 
crosstabulated with responses to the recogni- 
tion question. The results, broken down by 
partisanship, appear in Table 11. 


20See variables 2177 to 2192 in the 1974 SRC 
survey codebook (Miller, Miller, and Kline, 1975, pp. 
105-12). 
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Respondents (and only those who reported 
voting are included in the sample) who know 
the names of candidates are also much more 
likely to have something to say about them. 
Nearly two-thirds of the voters who could not 
recall the candidates’ names had nothing to say 
about them either. Less than one-fifth of those 
accurately naming a candidate had no further 
comment. Although the effects of partisanship 
are quite apparent, aware voters more fre- 
quently find something good and bad about 
both their own and the other party’s candidate. 
Familiarity does not invariably produce a fa- 
vorable evaluation by any means. The relative 
gain in positive evaluations associated with 
recognition occurs primarily among a candi- 
date’s fellow partisans and, to a lesser extent, 
independent voters; among the other party’s 
supporters the greater proportion of positive 
responses arising from awareness is more nearly 
matched by the increase in proportion of 
negative responses. 

From another perspective, Table 11 makes it 
clear that ignorance of a candidate’s name does 
not preclude expressing an opinion about that 
candidate; a third of the voters in this category 
were willing to do so. Do respondents who do 
not remember the candidate’s name use dif- 
ferent evaluative criteria than do respondents 
who are aware of the candidate? A more 
detailed recoding of the answers reported in the 
survey provides a way of finding out. All 
positive and negative responses (and up to three 
of each were recorded by the interviewers) were 
classified as personal (those referring specifical- 
ly to characteristics of the candidates them- 
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selves), party (references to one of the parties 
or to the candidates themselves exclusively as 
partisans), or mixed.*! These were cross- 
tabulated with responses to the recognition 
question; the results are found in Table 12. Not 
surprisingly, voters who do not remember 
candidates’ names more readily resort to par- 
tisan criteria to evaluate them; personal com- 
ments are much more frequent among voters 
knowing candidates. Still, nearly a third of the 
unaware group employ purely personal criteria 
without remembering who the person is. No- 
tice, incidentally, that aware voters are more 
likely to have multiple comments about the 
candidate; they average 1.7 responses, the 
unaware group 1.2. 

Two tentative conclusions are warranted. 
Although the ability to remember a candidate’s 
name is not a precise threshold—voters are 
often able to evaluate candidates without this 
piece of information—there is a substantial 
difference in both the frequency and character 
of evaluative comments between voters who do 
and do not recall the candidate. And the gains 
to be made from campaigning—and thereby 
making oneself known to voters—derive from 
gathering support among one’s own partisans 
and independent voters rather than from con- 


21Responses coded 00, 01, and 05 in the hundred 
series for these questions were considered party 
references; those coded 02, 03, and 04 were classified 
as personal references; and those coded 06 through 12 
were considered mixed. See Miller, Miller, and Kline 
(1975, pp. 400-15) for the complete coding cate- 
gories. 


Table 11. Voter Awareness and Evaluation of 1974 Senate Candidates 


Percent Evaluating: Positive 
Own Party’s Candidate 
Known 56.4 
Not Known 38.1 
Difference 18.3 
Other Party’s Candidate 
Known 219 
Not Known 5.7 
Difference 16.2 
Independent Voters, Candidate is 
Known 36.4 
Not Known 10.0 
Difference 26.4 


Evaluation 
Positive and 
Negative Negative None 

12.5 15.4 15.7 (479) 
46 1s 558 260) 

7. 13.9 -40.1 
40.0 15.7 22.4 (402) 
27.3 10 677 (300) 
12.7 14.7 -45.3 
27.3 18.2 18.2 ( 77) 
83 ES 80.0 (66) 
19.0 16.5 -61.8 


“Number of cases from which percentages were computed. The sample is weighted. 


Source: The 1974 SRC survey. 
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verting the opposition. This, of course, is part 
of conventional wisdom. 

An overview of the connection between the 
simplified candidate evaluation index and the 
reported vote for senator in 1974 will complete 
this part of the analysis. Table 13 displays this 
relationship. Evaluation of both candidates has 
a noticeable impact on voting behavior. And 
the effects are as we would anticipate: positive 
evaluations increase the likelihood of voting for 
a candidate, negative evaluations decrease that 
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likelihood, and the effect in either case depends 
also on the evaluation of the other candidate. 
Defections are therefore concentrated in the 
upper right-hand corner of the partisan table, 
party loyalty is predominant in the lower 
left-hand corner. A comparable pattern occurs 
among independent voters. 

To sum up briefly, then: our evidence is that 
campaign spending helps candidates, most par- 
ticularly nonincumbents, by bringing them to 
the attention of voters. It is not the case that 


Table 12. Voter Awareness and Criteria for Evaluation of 1974 Senate Candidates 


Evaluative Criteria Number of Number of 
Percent of Evaluations Personal Party Mixed Comments Respondents 
Positive 
Knowing Candidate 60.7 8.9 30.4 957 538 
Not Knowing Candidate 37.1 31.1 31.7 167 134 
Negative 
Knowing Candidate 44.4 14.5 41.1 601 393 
Not Knowing Candidate 24.6 43.0 32.5 114 108 
Source: The 1974 SRC survey. The sample is weighted. 
Table 13, Evaluation of Senate Candidates and Voting Behavior in 1974 
Percent of Partisan Voters Defecting 
Evaluation of Own Party’s Candidate 
Evaluation of Positive and Marginal 
Other Party’s Candidate Positive Negative Negative Totals 
Positive 28.6 77.1 77.1 65.9 
(21)? (35) (35) (91) 
Positive and Negative 4.5 31.1 56.0 16.3 
(139) (45) (25) (209) 
Negative 4.2 3.4 40.0 4.8 
(167) (59) ( 5) (231) 
Marginal Totals 5.8 30.9 66.2 19.8 
No Evaluation: 16.5 (115) G27) (139) (65) G31) 
ù Independent Voters: Percent Voting for Democrat 
Evaluation of Democrat 
Evaluation of Positive and Marginal 
Republican Positive Negative Negative Totals 
Positive 0.0 20.0 6.3 
(11) (5) (16) 
Positive and Negative 88.9 66.7 0.0 58.8 
( 9) ( 3) ( 5) (17) 
Negative 100.0 83.3 100.9 88.9 
( 2) ( 6) ( 1) ( 9) 
Marginal Totals 90.0 35.0 18.2 45.2 
(11) (20) (11) (42) 


No Evaluation: 40.0 (15) 


4Number of cases from which percentages were computed. The sample is weighted. 


Source: The 1974 SRC survey. 
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well-known candidates simply attract more 
money; rather, money buys attention. Voters 
who are aware of candidates are also more 
likely to have opinions about them, both 
positive and negative, and the net gain in 
positive evaluations for candidates who do 
succeed in getting the attention of voters comes 
primarily from adherents of their own party 
and from independents. And voters’ evaluations 
of the candidates strongly influence how they 
cast their votes. Since nonincumbents have the 
most to gain from campaigning, it is not 
surprising that their level of spending has a 
greater impact on the outcomes of elections 
than does that of incumbents. 


Implications for 
Campaign Finance Policy 


The findings reported here have important 
implications for campaign finance policy re- 
form. For House elections, both the OLS and 
the 2SLS models indicate that the marginal 
gains from a given increase in campaign spend- 
ing are much greater for challengers than for 
incumbents. The unmistakable conclusion to be 
drawn from this is that, in general, any increase 
in spending by both candidates will help the 
challenger. Public subsidies—or any other policy 
which gets more money into the hands of 
challengers—should therefore make House elec- 
tions more competitive. Incumbents will also 
get more money under such circumstances, but 
since for them raising money is not the problem 
it is for challengers and because their additional 
spending does not counterbalance the effects of 
greater spending by challengers, this will not 
work to their benefit. 

On the other hand, any reform measure 
which decreases spending by the candidates will 
favor incumbents. This includes limits on cam- 
paign contributions from individuals and groups 
as well as ceilings on total spending by the 
candidates. Even though incumbents raise 
money more easily from all sources, limits on 
contributions will not help challengers because 
the problem is not equalizing spending between 
candidates but rather simply getting more 
money to challengers so that they can mount 
competitive races. Anything that makes it 
harder to raise campaign funds is to their 
detriment. 

Ceilings on permissible spending, if they 
have any effect on it at all, can only lessen 
competition. The consequences of subsidies 
combined with limits—constitutional by the 
decision in Buckley v. Valeo (1976)—depend on 
the size of the subsidy provided and the limit 
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imposed. For example, the major public financ- 
ing bill before the House in the 95th Congress, 
HR 5157, would provide partial public funding 
on a matching basis and impose a ceiling of 
$150,000 on general election expenditures in 
House contests. Ignoring the problem that the 
data include primary election spending, and 
adjusting for inflation, the equations can be 
used to estimate the hypothetical effects of 
equivalent subsidies and limits in 1972 and 
1974. The results of this exercise have been 
reported in detail elsewhere (Jacobson, 1977). 
They suggest that the legislation would have 
had very different consequences in the two 
election years. It would have diminished the 
expected number of successful challenges in 
1972 because the limit would have been too 
low; but in 1974 the same financing system 
would have increased the number of predicted 
challenger victories substantially, with an even 
greater increase had the ceiling not been in 
force. 

The subsidies and spending limits proposed 
for Senate elections under S 926, the Senate 
public funding bill, would have had slightly 
different consequences. They would have made 
no difference at all in 1972, but might have 
increased the number of successful challenges in 
1974. The limits are evidently set high enough 
to avoid harming challengers. In 1974, the law 
would have reduced incumbent spending and 
increased challenger spending, to the definite 
benefit of the latter (Jacobson, 1977). 

An explanation of the divergent effects of 
these laws in 1972 and 1974 doubtless lies in 
the different political circumstances of the two 
election years. In 1972, despite the decisive 
Nixon victory, national short-term forces do 
not seem to have been important in House 
elections; note the coefficients on P for 1972. 
Quite the opposite is true of 1974. Republicans 
were at a serious disadvantage because of 
Watergate, the collapse of the Nixon admini- 
stration, and Ford’s unpopular pardon of the 
former president. Democrats could therefore 
unseat incumbent Republicans with much 
greater ease (and with a good deal less money) 
than would have been the case in 1972. Almost 
all of the predicted 1974 winners are Demo- 
crats under any financing system; the partisan 
balance is nearly even for 1972. 

Thus public funding and spending limits of 
the kind proposed in HR 5157 and S 926 
would have different consequences according to 
varying political circumstances. If strong short- 
term forces favor the candidates of one party of 
another (or of different parties in different 
localities), less money will be needed by chal- 
lengers of the advantaged party for them to 
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win; subsidies will be more effective, even in 
relatively small amounts, and ceilings on spend- 
ing will not be particularly damaging to their 
chances. In the absence of.strong short-term 
forces, however, the subsidies may not be high 
enough to help significantly, and the ceilings 
may actually diminish the possibility of un- 
seating an incumbent. Legislation of this kind 
has the potential to exaggerate whatever trends 
exist at the time of the election. Incumbents 
may be given an added margin of safety in 
election years when short-term forces are weak, 
but when these forces are strong, the turnover 
in congressional seats should be greater. 
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Uncertainty and the Formal Theory of Political Campaigns * 
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Many empirical investigations indicate that information is scarce and therefore costly to holders 
and seekers of public office. Indeed, some studies suggest that imperfect information may account 
for important aspects of the behavior of politicians. Nevertheless, there is as yet no theoretical 
investigation of political decision making that illustrates the impact of costly information or 
behavior. 

In this paper the authors develop a model of electoral competition in which the candidates are 
only imperfectly aware of public preferences over issues and in which they may have the 
opportunity to increase the amount of information they hold at some cost. It turns out that the 
absence of perfect information profoundly affects the strategic structure of candidate competition. 
If information is costless, two-party electoral contests are naturally modeled as symmetrie 
two-person zero-sum games. However, if candidates have distinct beliefs about voter behavior, the 
natural game-theoretic representation becomes a non-zero-sum game. This article is concerned 


mostly with analyzing the consequences of this transformation. 


1. introduction 


Since the publication of Downs’ seminal 
book two decades ago, the concepts and theo- 
ries that he introduced have led to a large and 
expanding literature on the theory of electoral 
competition and voter decision making. While 
some of this work has abandoned the assump- 
tion that voters have perfect information about 
candidates’ issue positions (see Shepsle, 1972), 
nearly all of it assumes that candidates know 
how the voters will respond when any given 
platform is offered. Yet many empirical works 
on Congress and the presidency find that 
political decision makers are uncertain about 
voters’ responses to their actions (see Bauer, 
Pool and Dexter, 1972; Kingdon, 1968), and 
claim that this fact is fundamental to under- 
standing their behavior. 

This paper explores the neglected issue of 
candidate uncertainty. It examines the strategic 
decision making of candidates in duopolistic 
elections in which they are uncertain about the 
outcomes of majority-rule decisions in pairwise 
contests of alternative positions on political 
issues. 

Part of the motivation for this paper lies in 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the 1974 Mathematical Social Science Board Work- 
shop on “Uncertainty, Political Processes and Public 
Policy.” We are grateful for the comments and 
encouragement provided by Morris Fiorina, David 
Grether, Melvin Hinich, Richard McKelvey, Charles 
Plott, William Riker, Norman Schofield, Kenneth 
Shepsle, and an anonymous referee. We are also 
grateful to John Allen and Barry Weingast for research 
assistance. 


the relatively unrobust predictions of existing 
theoretical models of political campaigns. It is 
well known that the likelihood of cyclic majori- 
ties is very high if individual preferences are 
randomly distributed over all possible orderings 
of the relevant alternatives (see DeMeyer and 
Plott, 1970; Kramer, 1973). As a result, Downs 
predicted that without severe restrictions on 
the manner in which alternatives are put before 
the electorate, political outcomes should be 
unstable. The winning issue position and candi- 
date in one election should be defeated in the 
next; further, with certainty of defeat facing 
incumbents, the connection between actions 
after an election and campaign positions before 
the election could be expected to be slight. 

Even if there are no cycles under majority 
rule, equally implausible predictions arise. If a 
single majority-rule winning position is known 
to exist, both candidates will take it, and voters 
will be indifferent as to who wins. Elections 
will end in ties and voters will have no incentive 
to vote. 

Collective choice theory based upon rational 
individual behavior can be extended in two 
ways to make its predictions more in line with 
reality. The first, which we will not explore 
here, is to constrain each candidate’s feasible 
set of election strategies in such a way that 
majority rule cycles are not exploited.! 


lFor example, candidates might care about the 
positions they take for reasons other than the impact 
of positions on election outcomes, might have 
monopoly rights to some issue positions (¢.g., party 
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A second possible motivation for stable yet 
different platform choices is that candidates 
may have conflicting beliefs about voter be- 
havior. If information is so costly that they 
cannot obtain new information too easily, 
strategic equilibria could exist which vanish in 
the absence of uncertainty. 

In this article, we assume that two candi- 
dates, engaged in a duopolistically competitive 
election, wage a campaign that can be repre- 
sented as a two-person game. The strategies of 
the game are the elements of the feasible set of 
alternatives that can be put before the elec- 
torate. A candidate selects one of the set of 
alternatives, and the election consists of a 
majority-rule choice by the electorate of one of 
the two alternatives offered by the candidates. 
Each alternative can be interpreted as a vector 
of positions on the issues in a campaign. 
Although in reality the set of feasible alterna- 
tives may differ between two candidates, in 
order to investigate the implications of uncer- 
tainty alone, we assume throughout that any 
alternative may be offered by either candidate. 

At least one candidate is assumed to be 
unsure of the majority-rule outcome of at least 
some of the pairwise contests of alternatives. 
Candidates deal with this uncertainty by esti- 
mating the likely outcome of the uncertain 
contests, based upon whatever information 
they have about the distribution of opinion. If 
the candidates differ with respect to the 
amount of information they have and the 
manner in which they process it, the expecta- 
tions of the candidates about the outcome ofa 
particular pairwise contest can differ. In fact, if 
opinions are sufficiently different, both candi- 
dates might expect to win an election involving 
some particular choice of strategies by each 
candidate. 

In the presence of uncertainty, candidates 
might wish to acquire additional knowledge 
about voter preferences before selecting a stra- 
tegy. An obvious mechanism for obtaining this 
knowledge is the public opinion poll.2 One 


identification, incumbency, etc.), or might be con- 
strained in their selection of strategies by the past 
behavior of themselves or of other candidates of the 
same party. 

2Two generic types of polls are possible. A candi- 
date could take a hypothetical poll by asking voters to 
state a preference for one of the two issue positions, 
without either position being taken by or being 
identified with a particular candidate. Or a candidate 
could gauge the response of the electorate to an issue 
position by expounding a position publicly and then 
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issue examined in this article is the desirability 
to a candidate of acquiring better information 
about the true response of an electorate to a 
particular strategy pair. 

The key element in the following analysis is 
the observation that uncertainty about electoral 
behavior can alter the game-theoretic structure 
of the campaign. A campaign in which out- 
comes are known with certainty is a game of 
perfect opposition since payoffs are symmetric 
(one person’s win is another person’s loss). But, 
ex ante, two candidates can both expect to win 
if at least one is uncertain about the true 
social-preference relation. In such a milieu, 
information can have a negative value, in the 
same sense that information about the true 
outcome of a football game before bets are 
placed can reduce the welfare of both of the 
participants in a wager. Both bettors on the 
outcome of a football game, if their bets are 
consistent with their own subjective probabili- 
ties over possible states of the world, believe, ex 
ante, that additional information is more likely 
to confirm their own beliefs than those of the 
other person, and hence both would believe 
that more information would be likely to cause 
the other person to change his or her mind 
about entering the bet. Translated to campaign 
decision making, this means that under some 
circumstances, depending upon the structure of 
their subjective expectations about electoral 
behavior, both candidates can attach a negative 
value to certain kinds of information since both 
expect that this information would only cause 
the pre-poll equilibrium strategy selections to 
be upset in a manner running counter to the 
perceived self-interest of each. 


2. The Model and Some Examples 


In this section we formalize what is meant 
by partial or incomplete information. In an 
electoral campaign each candidate communi- 
cates a sequence of messages to the electorate 
and the opponent. Somehow these messages are 
decoded by the voters in order to determine 
how (or whether) to cast their votes on election 
day. Voters may, of course, ignore many of the 
messages and “‘misinterpret’”? some as well, but 
when the campaign concludes they either vote 
for some candidate or abstain. The electorate 





using the change in his or her standing in a popularity 
poll to estimate the effect of the position on his or her 
electability. In this article we abstract from the dif- 
ferences in these polls. 
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can be viewed in aggregate as a function 
mapping sequences of messages from the candi- 
dates as well as other information into a 
distribution of votes for the candidates. This 
function can be represented as a matrix, with 
the rows being the strategies available to one 
candidate, the columns being the strategies 
open to the second contestant, and the ele- 
ments indicating whether the first candidate 
won, tied or lost the election run on that 
strategy pair. We call such a function a major- 
ity-dominance relation. 

In this article voters are assumed to respond 
only to the most recent message in the se- 
quence. These messages may be thought of as 
“issue positions” or “platforms.” Further, the 
electorate is assumed to respond in an unbiased 
manner to the announced platforms of candi- 
dates. That is, if two candidates switch plat- 
forms, their vote totals switch. 

Suppose that the candidates are not certain 
which of many possible majority-dominance 
relations truly represents the electorate. Given a 
set of three platforms (x, y, z), a total of 27 
outcome matrices may reflect the electorate’s 
true response to all possible campaigns. 

This situation may be represented as a game 
by regarding the matrix representation of each 
majority-dominance relation as a symmetric, 
two-person, zero-sum game. Each element of 
such a matrix is +1, 0, or —1 according to 
whether the candidate playing the rows— 
candidate A—wins, ties or loses an election run 
on the corresponding pair of strategies. 

Suppose that the candidates do not know 
which majority-dominance relation is true, but 
use the information available to them to pro- 
duce a subjective probability distribution over 
all the possible dominance relations. Each 
candidate then selects an election strategy on 
these beliefs. 

The reason for introducing alternative states 
of the world and probabilities over them, rather 
than hypothesizing payoff matrices directly, is 
to permit some generality in discussing the role 
of information. In particular, this formulation 
permits better information about the outcome 
of one strategy pair to influence other elements 
of the payoff matrix in a systematic fashion, as 
will be shown in section 3. 

The following example illustrates the candi- 
date game resulting from our assumptions. 
Assume that the candidates, A and B, have 
subjective probabilities, PF and P§, over k = 4 
possible states of the world as follows: 
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State of the 
World I i 
pk 1/4 1/2 
P 1/4 0 
ee QO-i 1 01 1 
ayo 
~1 1 #90 ~1 1 0 
State of the 
World Hi IV 
Pi 1/4 0 
Pk 1/2 1/4 
— 0 1-1 0-1 -1 
yo 
Matrix —i Q -i 10 1 
1 1 90 1-1 9 


Assuming both candidates are expected value 
maximizers, candidate A behaves as if he or she 
were playing the following game, which is 
constructed by summing the state-of-the-world 
matrices weighted by the P£’s, and is denoted 


P4. 


0 i2 1/2 
Pa = —1/2 0 —1 
-1/2 ł 0 


By similar construction, B is playing: 


0 oO -i/2 
Pg= | 0 0 -1/2 
1/2 1⁄2 0 


Essentially what has happened is that uncer- 
tainty has transformed the candidate game into 
a nonzero-sum game. The elements of P4 and 
Pg, when incremented by one and divided by 
two, are, respectively, A’s and B’s subjective 
probabilities that A will win. The unique 
pure-strategy equilibrium point in this game is 
for candidate A to play platform (row) one and 
candidate B to play platform (column) three. 
The value of the game to A is 1/2 and the value 
to Bis —1/2 (e., both believe they are likely to 
win the election). 

H both candidates knew that the true state 
of the world was state I, the minimax strategy 
for each would be to play each platform with 
probability 1/3. The value of the game would 
then be zero for both candidates. The introduc- 
tion of uncertainty has created a pure-strategy 
equilibrium and has made the value of the game 
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nonzero for both candidates. This example 
would seem to capture Downs’ essential idea in 
claiming that uncertainty could create stability 
in electoral competition. Of course, it is easy to 
come up with a case in which the opposite 
phenomenon occurs. The true state of the 
world might be II, which has a pure strategy 
equilibrium, while both candidates might be- 
lieve that all states are equally likely, in which 
case the equilibrium strategy would be to play 
each strategy with probability 1/3. 

A few important principles may be drawn 
from this very simple model. First, disagree- 
ment between the candidates can create new 
equilibria. Second, new information that 
changes the beliefs of the candidates can upset 
equilibria. Third, equilibria can have the proper- 
ty that the candidates adopt different plat- 
forms. This last phenomenon cannot occurina 
classical spatial model unless the electoral re- 
sponse function is biased or the candidates 
place value on features of an election other 
than who wins. 

While it is of interest to note that uncer- 
tainty may generate stable platform choices, it 
is perhaps even more surprising to learn that 
uncertainty may induce candidates to collude 
with each other. The following applications of 
some simple strategic structures that can arise 
in two-person games illustrate this point. 


A “Prisoner’s Dilemma” Campaign. Suppose 
candidates A and B accord subjective probabili- 
ties over four possible states of the world as 
follows: 


State of the World I II 
P% 7 2 
PE 05 05 
0 ł 1 0 1- 
af C1 =) 0 
-i1 1 0 1-1 0 
State of the World HI IV 
Pk 05 05 
Pk 7 2 
0141 001 
al | os | 0 0-1 
me ee et m 1 0 


The resulting expected payoff matrix, written 
in bimatrix form, is then: 
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( 0, 0)¢95, .8)( 6, -.9) 
(-.95, -.8)( 0, 0)(-.5, 5) 
(- 6, —9) ( Sy —.5) ( 0, 0) 


(P4, Pp) = 


Recall that A seeks positive payoffs and B 
negative. This game is a prisoner’s dilemma with 
payoff (0, 0), corresponding to each candidate 
taking the first platform. Each would be better 
off if the candidates played platform pair 
(three, two). But if the candidates were to take 
this latter position and obtain (.5, —.5) each 
would have an incentive to switch to platform 
one. 


This sort of strategic structure might under- 
lie a tacit or explicit agreement between two 
candidates not to campaign on a certain issue. 
Both candidates agree in this case that platform 
one is the most popular platform among the 
voters. Candidate A believes that platform one 
is unbeatable with probability .8, and that there 
is a cycle with probability .2, while B believes 
that with probability .95 platform one is 
unbeatable. Precisely because they agree that 
platform one is popular, they would prefer to 
agree to restrict the campaign to platforms two 
and three over which their beliefs conflict. 


Scholars and editorialists have sometimes 
observed that an issue about which the public 
holds strong beliefs (busing or corruption in 
office, for example) failed to arise in a cam- 
paign. This phenomenon is usually ascribed to 
the presence or absence. of the candidates’ 
“public responsibility.” But the prisoner’s di- 
lemma example indicates that the failure of a 
“dominant” issue to arise could be due to the 
same phenomenon that leads bettors not to 
wager on football games about which their 
expectations are identical. If so, “public respon- 
sibility” is really quite something else—collu- 
sion to prevent a public policy that is a clear 
majority-rule winner. 


The implications of these phenomena for 
democratic theory depend, of course, on the 
ability of candidates to make and enforce 
agreements on campaign strategies. This ability 
depends, among other things, on the cost of 
information to the candidates, as is demon- 
strated in section 3. It also depends upon each 
candidate knowing the ranking by the oppo- 
nent of alternative campaigns in the subset of 
possibilities that constitutes the prisoner’s di- 
lemma. In the absence of this knowledge, the 
candidates will not perceive the possibility of 
advantageous collusion. 
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A “Battle of the Sexes” Campaign. Another set 
of incentives can arise if the candidates have 
somewhat different beliefs. For example, as- 
sume that the candidates put all subjective 
probability on the following five states of the 
world: 


I ii Mk 
Pk 1/4 3/8 3/8 
Pk 1/4 0 0 
0 +1 -1 0-1 +1 0-1-1 
-1 0-1} | #1 O-21} | +1 0-1 
+i +1 0} | -1 +1 0) | +141 0 
I IV 
Pi 0 0 
PE 1/2 1/4 
0 +1 +1 0 +1-1 
-1 0|] -1 0+ 
~1-1 0|] +1-1 0 


The expected payoff matrix is then the follow- 
ing: 


( 0, 0) (-%, +1) (~%, 0) 
(+4, — 1) ( 0, 0) (-1, +4) 
(+%, 0) (+1,-%) ( 0, 0) 


(4, Pg) = 


This game has two pure-strategy equilibria, 
strategy pairs (two, one) and (three, two), with 
payoffs (1/2, —1) and (1, —1/2). Candidate B 
prefers the first, and candidate A the second, 
producing the “battle of the sexes” structure 
discussed in Luce and Raiffa. The important 
feature of this expected payoff matrix is 
disagreement over which equilibrium should be 
achieved, disagreement which could lead to 
strategies and threats that produce disequilibri- 
um outcomes. 

The information structure that produces this 
result has two elements: candidates differ in 
their assessment of the likely outcome of two 
strategy pairs, .and the strategy pair about 
which the first candidate is more certain is the 
one about which the second candidate is less 
certain. In this case, candidate B is certain that 
if the electorate is faced with a choice between 
platforms one and two, one will prevail. Candi- 
date A is less certain about the outcome of this 
contest, but believes the outcome is likely to be 
the opposite of B’s belief. Similarly, A is certain 
that platform three would beat platform two in 
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a pairwise contest, while candidate B is less sure 
of the outcome of such a contest, but disagrees 
with A. Each would prefer to fight the cam- 
paign on platforms which appear to guarantee 
victory rather than take a chance. 


3. Polls and Information 


Candidates who are uncertain about the 
behavior of voters on election day may find it 
worthwhile to seek information about the 
preferences of the electorate. This section 
examines some conditions under which infor- 
mation would be valuable to candidates. We 
restrict ourselves to a particular class of infor- 
mation-gathering processes which we call, sug- 
gestively, polls. 

We define a poll as information about the 
true value of the cells of the subjective proba- 
bility matrices P4 and Pg defined in section 2. 
A poll is private if only one of the candidates 
learns the result. If both candidates learn of the 
true value, the poll is called public. We assume 
that the outcomes of polls are certain so that if 
a public poll is taken, the corresponding ele- 
ments of P4 and Pg are replaced by 1 or —1. 
This hypothesis may, of course, be relaxed. In 
particular, the outcome of the poll could be a 
probability of victory anywhere from zero to 
one, depending upon the nature and timing of 
the poll. Considering outcomes other than 1 or 
~I greatly complicates the examples considered 
in this section, but does not change the essence 
of the results. 

Candidates are assumed to revise their sub- 
jective probabilities in a Bayesian manner. That 
is, if a poll is taken on a particular element of 
the matrix of outcomes of strategy pairs, 
candidates revise their probability estimates 
over the possible majority-dominance relation 
so as to assign all probability to the subset of 
majority-dominance relationships consistent 
with the poll and to increase the probability 
assigned to each relationship in that set by the 
same proportion. 

The following example illustrates the effects 
of a poll on the subjective probability matrices 
and the equilibrium pair of strategies. This 
example is based upon the first example pre- 
sented in section 2, in which, before a poll is to 


3Poll outcomes between 1 and —1 would assign 
probabilities such that the expected outcome of the 
polled cell equaled the poll result, with probabilities 
associated with matrices having entries of a given sign 
in the polled cell incremented or decremented pro- 
portionately. 
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be taken, the only pure-strategy equilibrium is 
for A to play platform one and B to play three, 
with payoff vector (1/2, —1/2). Suppose that a 
poll is to be taken on element (one, two). The 
following table gives the revised subjective 
probabilities, strategies and outcomes for both 
candidates, given that the true value of (one, 
two) is either +1 or —1. 


True Value of (1, 2) 

Poll result 

State of the 
‘World I H HI IV I Itt Iv 
pk 0 2/31/3 0 1000 
PE 0 01 0 | 1/2 0 0 1/2 
Equilibrium 

strategy of A (1, 0, 0) (0, 0, 1) 
Equilibrium 

strategy of B (1, 0, 1) (0, 1, 0) 
Payoff to A 1/3 1 
Payoff to B -1 0 


In this case after the poll, A’s expected return 
either drops to 1/3 or rises to 1, depending on 
the outcome of the poll. A’s ex ante expecta- 
tion of the change in the value of the game due 
to the poll is the sum of these outcomes 
weighted by the subjective probabilities over 
the possible results of the poll, e.g., 
3/4(—1/6)+1/4(1/2) = 0. That is, A is indiffer- 
ent between having a poll and not having one. 
In this particular example, B is also indifferent 
about a public poll on (one, two). 

A rather surprising result occurs if a public 
poll is proposed on (one, three). Going through 
the same operations as above, the ex ante 
evaluations of this poll are negative for both 
candidates. In particular, the expected payoff 
of the game to candidate A drops by 7/20 if a 
poll is taken on (one, three) while B is forced to 
surrender an additional 5/12.4 In this case, 
both candidates are better off ex ante if they 
can prevent a public poll on this element. As it 
turns out, this “‘ignorance is bliss” phenomenon 
occurs under fairly general circumstances. Sec- 
tion 4 establishes sufficient conditions for both 
candidates to prefer preventing a public opinion 
poll on a given strategy pair. For the present we 
restrict our attention to some illustrative exam- 
ples that provide a little insight into the effect 
on campaign strategy of increasing the amount 


4The poll result +1 leads to a mixed strategy by 
both candidates. 
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of information held by candidates in an uncer- 
tain election. 

The prisoner’s dilemma example in section 2 
was constructed to show that uncertainty may 
induce candidates to behave in rather curious 
and, one might say, unfortunate ways. We now 
consider the possibility that, rather than form- 
ing their strategies on the basis of limited 
information, one or the other of the candidates 
might choose to purchase additional informa- 
tion or that a third party—a polling agency— 
might introduce new information to the candi- 
dates. 

The impact of a public poll on cell (three, 
two), the collusive outcome of the prisoner’s 
dilemma, depends upon whether the candidates 
are colluding. If the candidates collude their 
expected pre-poll payoff is (1/2, —1/2). If a 
public poll is taken on (three, two) and 
Bayesian updating takes place, the expected 
post-poll payoff is (1/4, —3/4) so that, given 
pre-poll collusion, candidate A would oppose a 
poll while candidate B would favor it. If, on the 
other hand, the candidates failed to collude, 
both players would favor a public poll on 
(three, two). 

The effects of a private poll are less clear 
because of the possibility of strategic behavior 
with respect to the selective release of private 
poll results. If B takes a private poll on (three, 
two), regardless of the outcome B’s best strate- 
gy is to choose platform one. But candidate A, 
still being in the dark about the outcome of the 
poll, will interpret B’s choice as an unwilling- 
ness to collude. In the absence of information, 
A may switch to platform one. But if candidate 
B thinks that A will react in this manner, and if 
before the poll the collusive outcome is chosen, 
B will find the poll information valueless. 


Another possibility can also arise. If the 
result of a public poll on (three, two) is —1, the 
post-poll equilibrium is for A to choose plat- 
form three and B to play platform one, with 
payoff (1, —1). B could take a private poll and, 
if the outcome is —1, publicize it and play 
platform one while, if it is +1, suppress the 
information and switch to platform one. In this 
case, assuming that A believes the information 
that B distributes, A will choose platform three 
when B announces the poll result and the 
choice of platform one, but will play one if B 
picks platform one without announcing the 
result of the poll. If B adopts this strategy, the 
expected payoff of a private poll is —3/4, just 
what a public poll would have reported. 

The “‘battle of the sexes” example illustrates 


still another strategic aspect of information. 
One possibility is for one candidate to threaten 
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the other with the possibility of buying more 
information as a device to force a preferred 
strategy pair. In this example, candidate B can 
threaten to undertake a poll on the pairwise 
contest, platform two versus platform one, the 
- results of which are as follows. 

Note that the results of a poll on (two, one) 
are the negative of the results of a poll on (one, 
two). 


Result = —1 > 
I H wW IV FV 
P 1 0 0 0 0 
PE i4 0 O0 1/2 1/4 
( 0, 0) (+1, +1) (-l, 0) 
På, Pg= (—1, —1) ( 0, 0) (—1, +1/2) 
(+1, 0) (+1, -1/2) ( 0, 0) 


Equilibrium (three, two), payoff (+1, —1/2) 


Result = +1 > 
i um I vy 
PRK 1i 61/2 1722 0 0 
PE 0 1/72 1722 O 0 
(0, 0) (-1,-1) ( 0, 9) 
Pa, Pg= | (1,+1) (0, 0) (-1,-1) 


(0, 0) (+1, +1) ( 0, 0) 


Equilibrium (three, three), payoff (0, 0) 


Expected Payoff to A with Poll = 
1/4(+1) + 3/4(0) = 1/4 


Expected Payoff to B with Poll = 
1(—1/2) + 0(0) = —1/2 


If A refuses to play B’s preferred platform 
pair (two versus one), steadfastly sticking to 
platform three, B expects to lose nothing by 
polling on (two, one); however, A would stand 
to suffer a substantial loss. The worst A can do 
without a poll is platform pair (two, one) with 
payoff +1/2, which is preferable to the ex- 
pected result of the threatened poll. 

In this example, A has no effective informa- 
tion threat comparable to B’s. Although the 
calculations are not presented here, it is easily 
shown that polls on the other two off-diagonal 
strategy pairs produce ambiguous results ne 
more damaging to B than to A. Likewise, A has 
no effective counterthreat to B’s threat to poll 
on (two, one). Thus, in this example, the 
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strategic threat to gather new information 
resolves the ambiguity in the “battle of the 
sexes” campaign, creating a stable equilibrium. 


4. The Formal Model 


We assume that candidates select campaign 
strategies from a finite set of X alternatives, X = 
{a, b, c,..., Y, Z} and that each of a finite 
number, n, of voters has preferences on X that 
weakly order the alternatives. Let n/xPy) be the 
number of voters preferring strategy x to 
strategy y. We define xMy if and only if nfxPy) 
> n(yPx), and call M the majority-dominance 
relation. Numerous majority-dominance rela- 
tions are possible, of course, over any set of 
alternatives. Any particular majority-dominance 
relation can be represented as a symmetric, 
two-person, zero-sum game with a payoff ma- 
trix defined as follows: 


1 if n(xPy} > n(yPx) 


0 if n(xPy) = nf{yPx) 
—1lifnfyPx} >n{xPy) 


M(x, y) = 


Each candidate has a matrix of expected 
payoffs, P, for candidate A and Pg for 
candidate B, which gives the expected payoff 
for each combination of platforms. Candidates 
are assumed to select Nash equilibria in choos- 
ing strategies. The interpretation of the payoff 
matrices that was given in section 2 was that: 


=P, *Mk=p 
KEK“ á 


where K contains the indexes over states of the 
world, M* is a skew-symmetric matrix repre- 
senting the majority-dominance relation in a 
possible state of the world, and PẸ is A’s 
subjective probability that state k will occur, 
We assume that the elements of M* are zero on 
the diagonal and +1 or —1 off the diagonal. As 
long as each element in P4 is less than or equal 
to 1 in absolute value, a probability distribution 
{PK } exists such that P4 can be expressed as in 
the above equation, so that no loss of generality 
is entailed by preventing off-diagonal elements 
of ME from being zero.’ 

The first theorem illustrates that uncertainty 
can lead to pure-equilibrium strategies even if 
both candidates agree that the majority- 
dominance relation contains a cycle, 


5Proved in an unpublished appendix, available from 
the authors on request. 
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Theorem 1: Suppose in a three-platform elec- 
tion each candidate assigns subjective probabili- 
ties to majority-dominance relations such that 
the expected payoff matrix of each is cyclic. 
The campaign has a pure-strategy equilibrium 
involving two of the cycling elements if, and 
only if, the candidates disagree about which 
order of the cycle is more likely. 


Proof. The formal proof of Theorem 1 follows 
from two observations: (1) cycles occur when 
off-diagonal elements of the payoff matrix 
alternate in sign, and (2) pure strategy equi- 
libria require that the payoff for the equilibri- 
um campaign is non-negative for both candi- 
dates, since either candidate can guarantee a 
zero payoff by playing the same strategy as the 
opponent. It can easily be shown that these 
requirements yield the proof of the theorem. 

For a strategy pair satisfying Theorem 1 to 
be an equilibrium in the larger campaign de- 
pends upon the structure of subjective probabil- 
ities over outcomes of contests involving other 
strategies and, consequently, of the entire 
nature of subjective payoff expectation, One 
interesting case is the following: 


Corollary 1.1. In an n > 3 platform election, if 
three platforms are known to cycle, the condi- 
tions of Theorem 1 obtain for cycling platforms 
and the candidates agree qualitatively on the 
outcome of all campaigns other than those 
involving the cycling elements, then strategy 
pairs satisfying the conditions of Theorem 1 are 
the only ones that give both candidates the 
expectation of winning. 


Proof. Let {a,b,c} be the cycling platforms. 
Since for all strategies {r,s} £ {a,b,c} andr#s 
the candidates agree that either r Ms or s Mr, 
each pair must be associated with an expecta- 
tion of losing on the part of one candidate. 


Q.E.D, 


The strategy pair of Corollary 1.1 will not be 
a pure-strategy equilibrium, however, unless the 
structure of the game is such that neither 
candidate, given the choice of strategy by his or 
her opponent, has a strategy of greater ex- 
pected payoff (e.g., a prisoner’s dilemma situa- 
tion). If, for example, both candidates agree 
that platform r É {a,b,c} defeats all three 
cycling platforms, and if one candidate chooses 
a platform from {a,b,c} satisfying Theorem 1, 
the other can guarantee a win by playing r. 
Oniy collusion between candidates can then 
result in a campaign run on platforms from 
{a,b,c}. 
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Define a full transitive subordering of an 
asymmetric binary relation over a set as a 
transitive ordering of all the elements of the set 
consistent with the binary relation. For exam- 
ple, the cycle a@bQcQa contains three full 
transitive suborderings: 


aQbQc, bQGcQa, and cQaQb. 


Also, define the inverse of a transitive ordering 
as the inverse ordering, e.g., the inverse of 
aQbQc is cQbQa. For a three-element set, all of 
the possible transitive suborders (and inverses) 
are: 


Rx: 
Ra: 
R3: 


aQbQc 


bOcQa 
cQaQb 
Ra: cObQa 
Rg: aQcQb 
Rg: bQaQe 


Note that R,, R2 and R3 are the full transitive 
suborderings of cycle Cj: aQbQcQa; Ry, Rs 
and Rẹ are the full transitive suborderings of 
cycle Cz: a@cQGbQa; R4, Rs and Rg are the 
inverse orderings of R4, R2 and R3; and C4 and 
Cz are the only possible three-element cycles. 
Finally, define an n-element cycle as a cycle of 
the form a;Qa.Q... Qay,Qa, forn 23. 

If the conditions of Theorem 1 are satisfied, 
the three-platform campaign has three pure- 
strategy equilibria, one for each pairwise con- 
test. The resulting game resembles the “battle 
of the sexes” structure discussed in the preced- 
ing section. We offer without proof the follow- 
ing corollary: 


Corollary 1.2: A sufficient condition for the 
three-platform two-candidate campaign of 
Theorem 1 to have the structure of the “‘battle 
of the sexes” game is that both candidates 
believe that the majority-dominance relation is 
cyclic, that the candidates disagree about the 
order of the cycle, and that 


Aig © {1,2,3} a : Ph > PH3 © Pl <P}, 


The last condition of the theorem requires 
that, although the candidates disagree whether 
particular transitive orderings (R; and Rj) or 
their inverses (R;+3, Rj+3) are more likely, the 
ranking of transitive orderings by A according 
to the likelihood that each represents the true 
state of the world is not the same as the ranking 
by B of the inverse orderings. If the conditions 
of Corollary 1.2 are generalized to include 
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positive subjective probabilities for cyclic ma- 
jority-dominance relations, the corollary remains 
true if i and j are allowed to vary over the three 
transitive orderings within a cycle and the cycle 
itself. 

Just as the certainty that a cycle exists does 
not preclude a pure-strategy equilibrium involv- 
ing the cycling elements, the certainty that no 
cycle exists does not preclude the possibility 
that the payoff matrix facing the candidates 
contains a cycle. 


Theorem 2. A candidate who believes that 
cycles are not possible will face an n-element 
cycle in his or her subjective payoff matrix for 
the campaign if, and only if, every full transi- 
tive subordering of the n-element cycle is 
regarded as more likely than its inverse or- 
dering. 


Proof. I£ P is a complete, asymmetric relation, 
every n > 3 element cycle contains a three- 
element subcycle, so that the theorem need 
only be proved for the three-element case. 
Suppose a, b, and c are the three strategies. 
Candidate A believes that only transitive major- 
ity-dominance relations (the R,’s defined 
above) are possible. 

Using the notation introduced above, candi- 
date A, with subjective probabilities PÅ over 
the R;, faces a payoff matrix as indicated in 
Figure 1. 


P, contains a cycle over {a, b, c} if and only if 
the off-diagonal elements of P4 have alternat- 
ing sign, or: 


Pl- P? +P? -P3 +P} -P$>09% (1) 
Pl — P? -P3 -P3 +P] +P$<0®S (2) 
Pi+p2—-P3-P7-~PZ+PZ>0. (3) 


Pairwise combinations of these inequalities 
produces the following equivalent relations: 
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P? -P >O. (6) 
Similarly, linear combinations of (4), (5) and 
(6) can be constructed that yield (1), (2) and 
(3). Hence P4 cycles on {a,b,c} if and only if 
(4), (5) and (6) are all true or all false. 


Q.E.D. 


The conditions of Theorem 2 are strong, as 
examination of the R; demonstrates. For exam- 
ple, assume that Candidate A believes R, is the 
most likely of the six orderings listed above. 
For a cycle to come about in A’s payoff matrix, 
A must also believe P3 > P$. Now Re differs 
from R, only by interchanging the first two 
elements, while R3 moves the last-place finisher 
in R, to first place. Thus, the conditions of the 
theorem require that A believe that if he or she 
is wrong about R,, it is more likely to be 
because the last-place element really ranks first 
while the others retain their relative ordering 
than because of an error about the ordering of 
adjacent elements in the ordering R4—i.e., it is 
less likely that b is preferred to a than it is that 
c, the third-place element in the most likely 
relation, is preferred to both a and b. 

Theorems 1 and 2 demonstrate that there is 
no direct connection between whether candi- 
dates behave as if the majority-dominance 
relation is known to be cyclic and whether they 
believe it is cyclic. If a cycle results because the 
conditions of Theorem 2 are met, Theorem 1 
may still be satisfied. A pure-strategy equilibri- 
um is still possible if the candidates do not 
agree which cycle has the property that its 
transitive suborderings are all more likely than 
their inverses. 

The remainder of this section explores the 
process by which candidates gather information 
about the majority-dominance relationship and 
alter their strategies accordingly. 

A poll supplies information about the true 
value of the polled cell, pł and pz of the 
matrices P4, Pg, and by symmetry, the obverse 
elements of the payoff matrix. According to 


3 6 assumption, after a poll p and pd are replaced 
Pa -Pa 70° (4) by 1 or —1, depending upon which certain 
P 1 _p 4 Soe (5) outcome transpires. 
0 Pi-p2+p3-pivpS-PS P}-p3-p}-pieP$+P§ 
P= |b —P}+P?—pP3+P+—PS—P§& 0 P}+P?-P3-P-P3+P £ 
c —P3+Pp2+P3+P4-Pi+P& -Pl-P3+P3+P+P} -P$ 0 


Figure 1. Payoff Matrix 
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After a poll, candidates revise their subjec- 
tive probability distributions in a Bayesian 


manner. If a poll is taken on the ijt? element: 


and candidate A learns that the true value of 
this element is x € {1,—1}, then for all k such 
that Mk =x, if 2 P} is nonzero: 

IEL 


PÄ 
2 Pi 
lEL 
where L = {ki MF =x}. If È Py =0, 
IEL 
then PŽÍ = P#2 for all ky, ky € L and Ð P! = 


IEL 
1. In both cases P%* = 0 for all k not in L. 


k* 
Pi 





First we prove a lemma that establishes a 
straightforward mechanism for calculating re- 
vised probabilities. 


Lemma 1. I the candidates A and B have 
probability distributions {P4}, {PE} such that 
strategy (ij), i #j, in the game (P4, Pg) has 
payoffs (a, —8), if a poll is taken on the ith 
element with outcome x e {1, —1}, and if 
subjectively both 1 and —1 are possible (e.g., a 
< 1, 8 > —1), the revised probabilities of the 
two candidates may be computed as follows: 


2 
+ xa 





pk* = Pk VkeL= {kt Mk =x} 


Pk* = Q > VE GL 
2 


1 — xf 





Pk* = PE VkeLl 


PK“ = 0 Ve ¢L 


Proof. Since candidates update probabilities in 
a Bayesian fashion, for all k e L, 


k 


A 
> pl’ 
léL A 





pk" = and PE*=Q Vk¢L. 


Nowa= X Přx- © Pkx 
kEL kẹL 


And since x? = } 


x Pk- > Pk=xa 
keL “xen 4 


By adding 


Z Pk+ = Pk=1 
keL 4 xen 4 
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we obtain 


2D pk=1+xa 





KEL 
or 
1+xa 
x Pk= 
2 
KEL 


which, when substituted into the formula for 
Pk*, produces the hypothesized result. The 
same argument obtains for candidate B. 


Q.E.D. 


For convenience let t;; denote the true 
outcome of the contest between 7 and j. For 
example, tj; = 1 means that platform į beats 
platform j}. We continue to assume that tj = 1 
or —1 for alli Æj and that t; = 0 for alli, 


Theorem 3.6 If (i, j) is a pure strategy equilibri- 
um with payoff (a, —8), a public poll on (i,j) 
will increase the value of the campaign to 
candidate A and if there are post-poll pure 
equilibria strategies (r,s) and (¢,u), depending 
on the poll outcome, then they have the property 
that Prob A(trs = —1, tj = 1) + Prob A(tty = 


g 
—1, ty = —1) <-> where Prob A(z) means 


A’s subjective, ex ante probability that z will 
transpire. 


Proof. Let L(i, į) = {ki Mf = 1} 
Li, j) = {ki Mf = -1} 


From the way probabilities are revised by the 
candidates, the result of the poll will be to tell 
the candidates that the true state of the world 
is in Lfi,j) or Lfi,jj). Let {r,s} be a post-poll 
strategy equilibrium if tj; = 1. Then 

> PeMk> X PME W 

relfi S nebij* 

Pky OWS. 
keL pE T 


PR*ME< £ 
keb{i j8 To 


By Lemma 1 





2 
= pkuk 


x PRM K= 
A TS 14a KEL ii)” 


KEL (i,j) 


6Theorem 3 and its corollary are stated in terms of 
one candidate, but owing to the symmetry assured 
between the two candidates, they are obviously true 
for the other as well. 
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Now 
ita 

KEL (i,jJO L(r,8) 

for some 6 = 0 since, by Lemma 1, the sum 
+a 
over k e L(i,j) is a 
Hence 
2 PK =§ = Prob A(t, = —1, 
KEL (i,jjOLir,s 
ty = +1), 
so that 
lta 
J) 


Repeating the same argument, if t; = —1, 


il-g 
keL (i,j) 


where 
E= Prob A(t, = —1, tj = —1). 


Therefore, if the poll is taken, A expects to 
receive 


1+@ 5 1-« _ 5 
a —2 + — 2e = 1 — 26 — 2e. 


If this quantity exceeds a, the expected return 
without a poll, then 
l-a 

z- 





bte< 
Q.E.D. 


Corollary 3.1. 1f (i,j) is a pure strategy equilibri- 
um with payoff (a, —$) and if there are 
post-poll pure-strategy equilibria (r,s) and (¢,u), 
then a poll on (m,n) will increase the value of 
the campaign to candidate A only if 


Prob A(trs = —1, tmn = 1) + Prob Afttu = 





— Q 
|, t = -Í < + 
mn ) 5 
Proof. First, note that 
+ 
2 Pie mg y 


KEL (m,n) 2 
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for some ¥ € [ -5 > BT Bs 
Proceeding as in Theorem 1, since 
1+a 
= P=- +7-6, 
KEL (mn)OL (r,s) 
for some 6 > 0, then 
lta’ 
y PkMk=—3~-+y7—-28. (7) 
kEL (m,n Jo á 2 1 
Similarly, 
> Př=1 -ci 228 
Kei (m,n)* i oe ae | 
so that 
s pk 1—@ 
` = = mon € 
KEL (m, nNLituj 
and hence 
5 PkMk=—— -y-2 (8) 
KeLimnp* ™ 2 


Hence the ex ante expected payoff to A if a 
poll is to be taken is just as in Theorem 3, since 
the y’s cancel in the sum of (7) and (8). 


Q.E.D. 


Theorem 3 and its corollary indicate that, in 
a Situation in which there are pre- and post-poll 
strategy equilibria, if candidate A expects to be 
made better off by a poll, certain joint proba- 
1—a@ 

2 is A’s 
subjective probability that A will lose if no poll 
is taken, the theorem and its corollary reduce 
to an algorithm for computing the desirability 
of a poll by partitioning the state-of-the-world 
matrices according to which will be relevant 
under each poll outcome, calculating the out- 
come under each circumstance assuming an 
equilibrium strategy is adopted, and computing 
the sum of these outcomes weighted by the 
subjective, ex ante probability that the corre- 
sponding poll result will transpire. Thus, Prob 
A(trs = —1, tmn = 1) is the weighted sum of 
elements ft,, in the subset of matrices for which 
tmn is t1, weighted by the ex ante probabilities 
that each matrix is the true state of the world, 
and Prob A(ts, = —1, tmn = —1) is a similar 





bilities must be “small” Since 
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calculation from the subset of matrices for 
which tm, = —1. 

We can give another result that does not 
depend on there being a post-poll pure-strategy 
equilibrium. 


Theorem 4. If (ij) is a pre-poll pure-strategy 
equilibrium with payoff (a, —8), a poll on (i,j) 
can increase the expected value of the campaign 
to both candidates only if 


1. H strategies (r,s) and (t,u) which, if adopted 
when t;; = 1 or —1, respectively, have a total 
expected payoff exceeding a+ B. 


2. Either 


(A) Prob A(trs = —1, ti; = 1) + Prob A(try = 


i-a 
z oF 





af t= —1)< 
(B) Prob B(trs = 1, ti; = 1) + Prob Bft = 1, 


1-86 
tij=-1)<—Z_ and 


a+B 
3. The sum of (A) and (B) is less than l- 


Proof. #1 Is obvious. 


#2 Consider the two candidates jointly maxi- 
mizing payofis. The maximum joint payoff that 
can be obtained with a poll is 


V*=Max[P4(ty=1) © MAPK" 
r,s k€L (i,j) 
~Pr(ty=1) E MEP") 
pa Keb ij) EP 
+Max[Pa(tig=-1) E MEPK 
iu keL (i,j) 
—Pg (tij = —1) 2 MEPE") 
keL (i,j) 
=Max > (PK — PK) ME. 
re anta TB) Ma 
+Max_E (Pk ~ PK) MÆ 
T'u Lfi,j) 


Now V* >a +6 => payoff to A exceeds « or the 
payoff to B exceeds —8. Applying Theorem 3, 
if the expected payoff to A exceeds a, (A) must 
hold. The same argument holds for B, establish- 
ing #2 
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#3 Let (r,s) and (t,u) maximize the expression 
for V*. The payoff to A is 

ye= © PkMK+_ © PŘMÆ 

A kenit S Tai A ™ 


= J — 28 — 2e by Theorem 3. 
By the same argument the payoff to B is 
Fš = (1 — 2y — 2p) 
V*= V¥ - Vš >a+ß> 
2 — 28 — 2e ~2y—- 2p >a +B 
orô+te+ty+p<i -2H 


The symbols on the left are simply the joint 
probabilities in #3 and thus the theorem is 
proved. 

Theorem 4 supplies us with some conditions 
which, if violated, imply that at least one 
candidate will not be made better off by a 
public poll on the G,j)'® element, where (i,/) is 
the pre-poll pure-strategy equilibrium. We do 
not give theorems for more general situations 
here but it seems that similar results could be 
easily obtained. The conditions in Theorem 4 
amount to saying that if the candidates “‘dis- 
agree enough” so that œ and f are near 1, at 
least one will not want to have a public poll. 


The reason for this phenomenon seems clear. 
If candidates A and B have two different prior 
distributions on the states of the world, the 
candidates think that a public poll will reveal 
more information to the opponent than to 
themselves and thereby will induce the oppo- 
nent to change strategy from the present poor 
choice to one based on better information. 

While candidates frequently express hostility 
to public opinion polls, most candidates for 
major office spend a good deal of money 


. generating information on public preferences 


through privately commissioned polls. In his 
1968 campaign, Richard Nixon employed the 
Opinion Research Corporation to conduct 
“opinion panels’ in 14 states in addition to 
several “spot” surveys during the election to 
test public reaction to new issues. When all the 
costs were totaled, the Nixon polling effort in 
1968 allegedly cost more than $200,000. It 
would be strange, indeed, to find that major 
candidates would spend such sums on opinion 
research if they felt that it would not be 
beneficial. 


Theorem 5. A private poll cannot reduce the 
expected value of the campaign to the candi- 
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date who receives the information. 


Proof. Let X and y be the optimal mixed 
strategies of A and B without a poll. Then 
x'P4y 2x'P,y for all x such that x 20 and 2x; 
= 1. The expected payoff to A is V4 =x'Pyy. 
Suppose a poll is to be taken on the ith 
element. Then the value of the election to A is 


Vig Pa (tig = We PEF 
+ Pa (jj = —1)x* PF y 


where Pf is the revised payoff matrix if tj; = 1 
and P4*is the revised payoff matrix if t; = —1. 
x* and x** are A’s optimal strategies for the 
two situations. Using Lemma 1 we can write 
V} as follows: 


Veex*( E PMY 

j KEL (i,j) | 

tee PMY 
KEL (i,j) 


Note that x* = x, x** = y is a feasible strategy 
after the poll and, if it is substituted in the 
above expression, Vi = V,. Thus, Vi > V4. 


Q.E.D. 


Now private information never hurts a candi- 
date, but, since such information is costly, 
many candidates may not find it worthwhile to 
purchase it. One potential cost is that the poll 
will not stay private and, therefore, may reduce 
the value of the election to the candidate that 
purchased it. Not surprisingly Kingdon found 
that candidates for lower (and less valuable) 
offices relied on private polls to a lesser-extent 
than candidates for more prestigious positions. 
All of the politicians he studied relied on less 
expensive information, even though such infor- 
mation was frequently known to provide biased 
estimates of various characteristics of the 
electorate. The candidates felt, nevertheless, 
that they could “correct” these biases and 
come up with reasonable guesses about the 
relevant features of the election. We do not 
investigate the circumstances in which cheap 
but inaccurate or biased information will be 
purchased by a candidate in preference to polls. 
The methods used here could be applied to 
study that situation. 


5. Discussion 


We have explicated a simple model of 
electoral competition with candidate uncer- 
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tainty illustrating the strategic complexities 
introduced by lack of information. The model 
indicates that uncertainty with respect to voter 
preferences profoundly affects electoral strate- 
gies. Uncertainty can produce pure-strategy 
equilibria in which candidates adopt different 
platforms, rather than the identical pure and 
mixed strategies of traditional theory. Further- 
more, under some plausible conditions, candi- 
dates will prefer not to increase the amount of 
information available on voter responses to 
campaign strategies. 


Perhaps the most interesting result is that if 
both candidates are sure that a given platform 
would defeat ali alternative platforms and if 
they “disagree enough” in their beliefs about 
the likely outcomes of other possible contests, 
they may find it in their interest to conspire 
not to campaign on the dominant platform. 
The example we provided of this phenomenon 
runs counter in spirit to much of the work in 
the theory of electoral competition. After all, 
the theorems of “median dominance” en- 
courage the belief that a reasonable” position 
will generally prevail in the sense that if one 
alternative defeats all others, both candidates 
will adopt it as a platform. While in our model 
there is no necessary connection between candi- 
date beliefs and the “‘true’”’ majority-dominance 
relation, if both candidates agree that there is a 
dominant platform, that belief probably (but 
not necessarily) has some basis in reality. But, 
in just that sort of case, the candidates may 
find it desirable to collude against the will of 
the majority. 

It seems quite possible that candidate uncer- 
tainty explains why in some campaigns poli- 
ticians do not campaign on certain issues, even 
though they regard those issues as popular with 
the electorate. If so, several potentially testable 
propositions emerge that might fruitfully be 
examined. In the example of a prisoner’s 
dilemma, some sort of cooperation between 
candidates is necessary in order to achieve an 
outcome more desirable than the pre-poll equi- 
librium. The ability of candidates to agree to 
coordinate their strategies should depend on (1) 
how difficult it is for the candidates to police 
defections from the collusive strategy; (2) the 
cost of information (a candidate has an incen- 
tive to collect information which favorably 
alters the strategic structure of the game); (3) 
the presence of public polls revealing informa- 
tion on public choices over which the candi- 
dates disagree; and (4) whether a “dominant 
issue” exists and is recognized by the candi- 
dates. We are aware of no empirical research 
into collusion in two-party competition but it 
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seems that if such a phenomenon were wide- 
spread, and some researchers seem to think it is, 
the model introduced here may explain it. 
_ The model presented in this article is obvi- 
. ously no more than a rudimentary first step 
towards explaining and predicting candidate 
behavior in uncertain situations. Our extremely 
simplified conceptual model of a campaign does 
not incorporate many important features of an 
actual election. We have not, for example, dealt 
with the problems of conveying issue positions, 
hypothetical or real, to the electorate or the 
subjects of the poll. The positions of candidates 
are assumed to be instantly promulgated in the 
electorate at no cost to the candidates. No cost 
is associated with switching actual positions, so 
that candidates are allowed to move around as 
much as they want in the course of a campaign. 
And no difficulty arises in deriving useful 
information from hypothetical poll questions. 
Finally, while this article is partly addressed 
to the question of how candidates value public 
opinion polls, it does not provide a complete 


answer. One reason that some candidates do 


not like polls has been expressed by former 
California Assemblyman Walter Karabian. 
Karabian introduced a bill designed to limit the 
use of public polls in elections because he felt 
that a poll showing that a candidate was far 
behind would limit his or her ability to attract 
support. Our model of the campaign is too 
simplified to shed light on this issue. 
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Explaining Presidential Popularity 


How Ad Hoc Theorizing, Misplaced Emphasis, and 
Insufficient Care in Measuring One’s Variables Refuted 
Common Sense and Led Conventional Wisdom Down 
the Path of Anomalies* 


SAMUEL KERNELL 
University of California, San Diego 


Within the last ten years a new conventional wisdom has surfaced in political science which tells 
us that presidents inexorably become less popular over time. Not much else matters. Neither the 
economy, nor the Vietnam War, not even Watergate seems to have had much independent effect on 
presidential popularity once time is taken into account. Before embracing these conclusions we 
need to reconsider the method that produced them. I argue that previous research too willingly 
accepted time as an explanatory variable, enshrouding it with theoretical meaning. To preserve its 
explanatory power alternative, substantive variables were shortchanged in their operational 
definitions and measurement. In this article I reverse the emphasis. Here, time is rejected as an 
explanatory variable and is employed only as a diagnostic indicator of the adequacy of the 
equations. A variety of alternative representations of real-world forces such as the economy and 
war are tested and some considerably improve the time-series correlation between the environment 
and presidential popularity. With these substantive variables I propose a simpler, if less glamorous, 
theory of presidential popularity consisting of two hypotheses: first, popularity is related to real 
events and conditions, and second, that it responds slowly to environmental change. Popularity is 
then both experiential and incremental, The findings for Presidents Truman through Nixon support 
this common-sense view. The Korean War (measured by U.S. casualties), the Vietnam War 
(measured by the number of bombing missions over North Vietnam and the U.S. war dead), the 
economy (especially six-month changes in consumer prices), Watergate, international “rally” 
events, and early term surges of approval all contribute independently to short-term fluctuations in 
presidential popularity. Moreover, as predicted, popularity appears to be autoregressive even when 
represented by an instrumental variables surrogate measure to minimize serial correlation. When 
the equations are specified in this way, time proves to be unnecessary in order to explain trends in 


presidential popularity. 


Ø. Could you tell me, please, the basis for your 
optimism going into the election? I mean, 
why are you confident that you will not 
only be your party’s nominee, beating 
Reagan, and why you'll beat the Demo- 
crats? 


A. You couldn't have asked a better question, 
Wally. I’m happy and I’m optimistic about 
the nomination and the election because I 
am convinced the American people feel that 
we’ve been successful in foreign policy, the 
Middle East, Europe, etc. I’m convinced 
that we’re well on the road to a good 
economic situation in 1975, so when you 


*There are many people to thank for their con- 
tribution to this paper at different stages of its 
development. I am especially indebted to John Mueller 
for giving me the popularity data. For their helpful 
comments I wish to thank Neal Beck, Robert Holt, 
Frank Lerman, H. Douglas Price, Craig Swan, W. 
Phillips Shively, Ed Tufte, and Aaron Wildavsky. 


combine peace and prosperity, any incum- 
bent president ought to be very happy. 


Televised Press Conference with 
President Ford, November 3, 1975 


Time may heal lovers’ broken hearts, but it 
only opens new wounds for presidents. This is 
the main finding of several studies on the public 
prestige of presidents. Since the monthly opin- 
ion surveys on the president’s performance 
began in the mid-1930s, every president except 
Eisenhower has left office less popular than 
when he entered. Regardless of what other 
variables are taken into account, the length of 
time since election or reelection to office 
uncannily remains the strongest correlate of the 
president’s monthly trend in public approval. 
Why should this variable seemingly unrelated to 
a president’s performance have such a powerful 
influence on popularity? This question has 
resulted in some highly imaginative theorizing. 

John Mueller’s study of presidential popu- 
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larity from Truman through Johnson is the 
most compelling work on the subject to date.! 
Since the findings presented here dispute those 
of Mueller, it is important to examine his 
analysis in some detail. Mueller relies heavily on 
time as his chief explanatory variable which 
requires that he identify some theoretically 
meaningful variable which time represents. He 
borrows a theme from Downs and argues that 
the president frequently loses public support 
even when his policy follows the preferences of 
the majority of the citizenry because the 
minority feels more intensely about the issue.” 
If one assumes that, as a president makes 
decisions he alienates more citizens than he 
pleases, it follows that the longer the president 
is in office, the less popular he becomes. 
Following Downs, Mueller calls this the “‘coali- 
tion-of-minorities”’ effect. If the president runs 
for a second term, he rebuilds his electoral 
coalition and the downward drift begins all over 
again. Time, Mueller argues, reflects presidential 
decision making, and the secular decline of 
approval reflects the accumulation of presi- 
dential decisions. The plausibility of this expla- 
nation is enhanced by the one president who 
successfully maintained his popularity. It may 
not be coincidental that among recent presi- 
dents Eisenhower championed the fewest 
causes or policies.’ 

Having suggested a theoretical underpinning 
for time, Mueller employs it to the fullest in 
explaining monthly variations in popularity. 
Each president’s popularity is allowed to start 
at a different level and to decline at its own 
rate. This considerably improves the explana- 
tory power of time. Next he permits different 
trends for each term of the two-term presidents 


{ohn Mueller, “Presidential Popularity from Tru- 
man to Johnson,” American Political Science Review, 
64 (March 1970), 18—34. 


2Mueller, 20; An Economic Theory of Democracy, 
ed. Anthony Downs (New York: Harper and Row, 
1957), pp. 55-60. Mueller also notes “minus-sum 
games” which are described by Aaron Wildavsky in 
“The Empty-head Blues: Black Rebellion and White 
ae The Public Interest, 11 (Spring 1968), 
—16. 


3In 1956 when respondents were asked in the 
open-ended SRC interviews what they liked and 
disliked about Eisenhower, the ratio of personal 
evaluations to political judgments among positive 
responses was 2.74 to 1. This compares with ratios of 
1.35 and 1.33 to 1 for Johnson in 1964 and Nixon in 
1968, respectively. From James A. Stimson, “Public 
Support for American Presidents: A Cyclical Model,” 
mimeographed, 1974, Table 2. 
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and arrives at the equation presented in Table 
1. If one defines and tailors the “‘coalition-of- 
minorities” variable in this way, any trend in 
the president’s popularity will be measured by 
time which, not surprisingly, now explains 
nearly 80 percent of the variance in popularity. 
But what has been explained? All we have in 
the end is a set of straight lines measuring the 
separate trends for each term. Does the steep 
decline in President Johnson’s popularity dur- 
ing his second term (b = —8.13) mean simply 
that he was making more decisions than the 
other presidents, or does it reflect the special 
effect of the Vietnam War? Since whatever 
trend is present in the president’s public stand- 
ing is obviously captured by time, there is little 
variance left to be explained by more substan- 
tive variables. In Johnson’s case, for instance, 
after controlling for the downward trend, Muel- 
ler declares that “the Vietnam War had no 
independent impact on President Johnson’s 


Table 1. Mueller’s Final Equation 
Using Time as an Explanatory Variable 
(Unstandardized Regression Coefficients)? 


Intercept 72,38 
Independent variables 
Rally round the flag — 6.17 
Economic slump — 3.72 
Dummy variables for terms 
Truman, second ~12.42 
Eisenhower, first ~ 2.41 
Eisenhower, second — 4,35 
Kennedy 7.18 
Johnson, first 4.02 
Johnson, second ~ 1.06 
Coalition-of-minorities measured in 
years for each term 
Truman, first — 8.92 
Truman, second — 2.82 
Eisenhower, first 2.58 
Eisenhower, second 0.22 
Kennedy 4,75 
Johnson, first 2.53 
Johnson, second — 8.13 
Dummy variables for wars 
Korea -18.20 
Vietnam 0.01 
R2 = 86 


8From John Mueller, War, Presidents and Public 
Opinion (New York: Wiley, 1973), Table 9.3, p. 224. 
It should be noted that these estimates differ from 
those reported in Mueller’s APSR article and lend less 
support for the coalition-of-minorities thesis than do 
the earlier figures. Rather than becoming less popular, 
Johnson during his first term apparently increased his 
public support. See Mueller, “Presidential Popularity 
from Truman to Johnson,” American Political Science 
Review, 64 (March 1970), 28. 
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popularity at all.”4 Of the various substantive 
short-run forces that should have a continuing 
effect on popularity, Mueller found only the 
Korean War during Truman’s administration 
and increasing unemployment during Eisen- 
hower’s tenure correlated with the president’s 
popularity. Hibbs reanalyzed these data, cor- 
recting for serial correlation in Mueller’s esti- 
mates, and dismissed even these substantive 
relationships as unimportant. 

James Stimson has recently reexamined 
time, and although it remains the primary 
determinant of presidential popularity, its func- 
tional form is different, and a wholly different 
explanation for the relationship is proposed. 
While Mueller reports a linear relationship for 
time, Stimson finds that a quadratic relation- 
ship fits better for each term of every president 
except Kennedy. For a while presidents be- 
come less popular in a near-linear fashion, but 
eventually the decline bottoms out and their 
popularity may even improve although not to 
its former high level. Stimson suggests that 
Kennedy’s popularity, for which a linear trend 
works better, was about to level off at the time 
of his assassination. 

To explain this relationship Stimson discards 
Mueller’s political explanation and relies instead 
on a psychological model of public opinion. He 
identifies persons who are “less partisan, less 
knowledgeable, and less involved in politics” as 
the segment of the public which should be most 
“fickle” in its support of a president.” They 
initially hold a “naive admiration” for the new 
president because of his campaign promises and 
the uncritical media treatment during the 
honeymoon period. The “unrealistic expecta- 
tions are followed by an inexorable disil- 
lusionment,”’ and thus the president’s populari- 
ty declines. Stimson views this pattern as 
inherent in the setting and largely beyond the 
president’s influence, and therefore differs 
sharply with Mueller who views the president’s 


Mueller, 28. Italics in original. 


S Douglas A. Hibbs, “Problems of Statistical Estima- 
tion and Causal Inference in Dynamic, Time-Series 
Regression Models,” paper prepared for the annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1972. 


SStimson, 6, Figures 1, 2. Also see James A. 
Stimson and Caroline LeGette, “Public Support for 
American Presidents: Does Anything But Time Mat- 
ter?” paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1975. 


7Stimson, 8. 
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decline as a direct result of decision making. 
Stimson’s explanation for the small gain in 
public approval at the end of the president’s 
term depends on whether he seeks reelection or 
is a lame duck. In the former instance the 
president can stage events and advocate enticing 
policies to generate campaign momentum. If 
the president is about to leave office, Stimson 
suggests that the “disillusioned cynic perhaps 
recovers some of his early admiration when the 
president’s motives are no longer open to 
cynical interpretation.” 

Using a quadratic equation to test his curvi- 
linear model, Stimson is able to explain over 87 
percent of the variance in popularity with time. 
This is done, as with Mueller, by employing the 
statistical fit which works best for each term of 
each president. If the same statistical relation- 
ship were assigned all terms, adjusting only for 
individual differences among presidents in their 
initial level of approval, the quadratic model 
would explain about half of the variance.? 
Thus, the special tailoring of the different trend 
lines to each term is important for the per- 
formance of the trend variable. Again Mueller’s 
war variable and unemployment rate have 
negligible additional effect on Stimson’s curvi- 
linear popularity trends once time is taken into 
account. 

The great difference between Mueller’s and 
Stimson’s explanations reveals the slippery na- 
ture of time. Time as a variable has no inherent 
theoretical meaning; time can be used to 
confirm any theory’s validity which predicts 
that a president’s popularity will tend to 
decline from its initial high level. If the “‘coali- 
tion-of-minorities’”’ and “expectation-disillu- 
sionment-forgiveness” theories are to be persua- 
sive, more compelling evidence is needed. The 
“coalition-of-minorities”’ could be more sub- 
stantively measured by an index of the number 
and type of specific presidential policies. 
Another strategy might be to find different 
“minorities? dropping out on different occa- 
sions. Did President Kennedy lose the support 
of the business community, for example, during 
the steel price crisis in 1962? Stimson’s thesis 
rests primarily on the behavior of an identifi- 
able group. Finding change in approval in the 
predicted direction more pronounced for citi- 


8Stimson, 11. 


°Stimson’s final preference to follow Mueller’s stra- 
tegy of letting popularity for each term change at its 
own pace results in a table similar to Table 1 except 
the estimates are quadratic, rather than linear. See 
Stimson’s Table 4. 
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zens who are poorly informed and who par- 
ticipate less would make his theory far more 
persuasive. 

A third interpretation of time—and the one 
preferred here—is that time measures time. 
Measuring a president’s trend in popularity is 
descriptive rather than explanatory. A variety 
of short-run forces could produce a downward 
(or upward) trend in approval; time is a 
summary measure of these forces. As such it 
cannot serve as a discrete measure of any one of 
them. As more substantive variables are em- 
ployed to explain variations in approval, time 
can usefully serve as a diagnostic to determine 
whether all relevant trend-producing variables 
have been identified. If the trend term remains 
after the effects of other forces have been 
controlled, this may indicate that there are 
either additional variables present in the en- 
vironment which have been left out of analysis 
or that the variables under study have been 
improperly measured.19 

Later I shall propose and test an alternative 
theory of the short-term movement of the 
president’s popularity which suggests why presi- 
dents tend to become less popular. It is valuable 
for the subsequent analysis to ask here why 
such seemingly consequential forces as the 
Vietnam War and the state of the economy fail 
to show up in Mueller’s and Stimson’s studies as 
important determinants of popularity. The 
presence of the trend term in their regression 
equations supplies part of the answer, but I 
suspect that the failure of these variables also 
reflects the way in which they are measured. 
My complaint with their work is not that they 
have studied inappropriate events and condi- 
tions; to the contrary, we shall investigate the 
effects of precisely the same environmental 
forces. Rather my disagreement concerns how 
these variables are measured and related to 
popularity. 


Measuring the Independent Variables. Often 
what appear to be and are treated as purely 
technical, methodological choices in defining 
variables are in fact substantive decisions which 
implicitly reflect investigators’ assumptions and 
beliefs about how these variables operate in the 
real world. For each substantive variable in 
their analyses there is reasonable doubt as to 
whether it has been adequately measured. In 


10F or an interesting discussion on the value of time 
as a diagnostic variable, see Potluri Rao and Roger 
LeRoy Miller, Applied Econometrics (Belmont, Calif.: 
Wadsworth, 1971), pp. 99—104. 
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this section we shall scrutinize their operational 
definitions of the independent variables in some 
detail and test alternative measurements which ` 
seem to me to reflect more reasonable assump- 
tions about the real world. Not only will 
this exercise provide better representations of 
environmental forces for the more elaborate 
analysis in the next section, but it should also 
yield a better description of the process by 
which experience is converted into political 
judgments. The environmental forces can be 
categorized under three headings: chronic prob- 
lems, the economy, and short-term surge. 


Chronic Problems. During the period under 
study three major chronic problems appeared 
to plague the incumbent president: Korea, 
Vietnam, and Watergate. Because the Korean 
and Vietnam Wars, as measured by most indices 
such as the number of American casualties, 
government expenditures, or visibility in the 
media, grew both in size and in political 
importance, they should be closely correlated 
with the trend term.!! If the wars are measured 
as continuous variables and placed in the same 
equation with time, they would be so highly 
multicollinear, according to Mueller, that sta- 
tistically meaningful estimates of their relative 
strengths would be impossible.1* Mueller re- 
solves this problem by measuring war as a 
qualitative, dummy variable. The variable be- 
comes the “presence of war” and it is either 
switched “on? or “off.” In defining war as 
dichotomous, Mueller tacitly decides to ignore 
the politically most relevant aspect of the 
Vietnam and Korean Wars, that is, their increas- 
ingly negative effect on the president’s popu- 
larity. A dichotomous index assumes that their 
impact was the same from beginning to end. By 
1968 Vietnam appears to have virtually de- 
stroyed Johnson’s public prestige, quite unlike 
its effect during the summer of 1965. Although 
Vietnam’s increasing significance for Johnson’s 


11 Richard Brody and Benjamin I. Page performed a 
content analysis of daily news stories and found that 
Vietnam news had the greatest impact on both 
Johnson’s and Nixon’s popularity. “The Impact of 
Events on Presidential Popularity: The Johnson and 
Nixon Administrations,” in Perspectives on the Presi- 
dency, ed. Aaron Wildavsky (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1975), pp. 143—485. 


12Mueller, 23—24; Mueller only considers cumula- 
tive war indices such as the number of U.S. war 
casualties since the war began. Using cumulative totals 
rather than each month’s increment obviously in- 
creases the degree of multicollinearity with time. Later 
we shall examine noncumulative indices of the war. 
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popularity goes unmeasured by the dummy 
variable, it is not wholly ignored. The impact of 
the war is conveniently picked up by the trend 
term representing the “‘coalition-of-minorities.” 
Given these procedures, it is not at all surprising 
that the war variable fails to show up as an 
important determinant, while “coalition-of- 
minorities” does. 

Since time is being intentionally ignored as a 
substantive variable in the present study, we do 
not face Mueller’s dilemma of multicollinearity 
and are free to look for variables which 
accurately measure each war’s effects without 
being constrained by their relationship with 
time. For the Korean War I selected the number 
of U.S. casualties during the month to index 
the war’s intensity.13 Such a measure does not 
require public scrutiny of the casualty charts to 
be a meaningful cause of declining populari- 
ty.14 Instead casualty figures are designed to 
index the overall level of military conflict. 
After its initial phase, as the war continues to 
heat up, public support should drop off. As 
expected, this variable correlates at —.68 with 
popularity which indicates that the more 
casualties incurred in Korea, the lower Tru- 
man’s public support became.!5 

For the Vietnam War two variables are 
available for measuring the progress of the war. 
The first is the number of monthly U.S. war 
dead which (like the Korean casualties variable) 
indexes the buildup of the ground war in the 
mid-196Q0s as well as the subsequent Vietnami- 
zation program with its reduction of U.S. 
combat responsibility. The second variable is 
the number of bombing missions over North 
Vietnam during the month which measures 
another stage of the war’s intensification.!® 


13The monthly war casualties are drawn from 
Figure 2.1 of John Mueller, War, Presidents and Public 
Opinion (New York: Wiley, 1973), p. 36. 


14Mueller reports survey evidence showing, in fact, 
that the public has generally inaccurate knowledge 
about war casualties. Mueller, War, pp. 35—62. 


15The correlation is for the logarithmic transforma- 
tion (base 10) of the casualty index. This works 
marginally better than the untransformed variable 
suggesting that comparatively small numbers of U.S. 
casualties during the early stage of the Korean War had 
a disproportionate negative impact on President Tru- 
man’s popularity. Because the job performance ques- 
tion was asked intermittently between 1945 and 1949 
and because data for some of the other independent 
variables are missing during this period the analysis 
will be restricted to Truman’s second term commenc- 
ing in January, 1949. 


16Both of these indices are drawn from Jeffrey 
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These variables correlate with Johnson’s popu- 
larity at ~—.78 and —.84 respectively, and 
together they explain 77 percent of the vari- 
ance in approval. Although they are rather 
strongly correlated with each other at .69, each 
contributes independently to popularity. 
Stimson retains Mueller’s war dummies and 
apparently follows the same procedure for 
Watergate. After employing the best-fitting 
curve, he notes there are no additional “‘discon- 
tinuities”’ in the downward trend after 
McCord’s letter on the Saturday night massacre. 
I tested alternatives to the dichotomous vari- 
able but each presented special problems and 
none performed any better than a Watergate 
dummy variable which correlates with Nixon’s 
popularity at a remarkably strong —.89.17 


The Economy. Given the role of modern 
government and in particular the modern presi- 
dency in monitoring and regulating the econo- 
my, it would be surprising to find that the 
public ignores economic conditions in evaluat- 
ing the current incumbent’s job performance. 
After all, as Katona observes, 


Whenever unfavorable developments in the 
economy are discussed, the American people 
speak of the responsibilities of the government. 
The remedies for unemployment, recession, or 
inflation are to be found, in the opinion of 
most people, in the government’s “doing some- 
thing.’’15 


Mueller’s analysis, however, discovered that 
only for Eisenhower did economic conditions 
affect his popularity in the hypothesized man- 
ner. Dissatisfied with the overall +.39 correla- 
tion between the current unemployment rate 
and popularity which is in the wrong direction, 
Mueller recalculated this variable as the dif- 
ference between the current level of unemploy- 


Milstein, Dynamics of the Vietnam War (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1974), Appendix. 


17 After Watergate became recognized as a serious 
threat to President Nixon, the Gallup Poll began 
asking respondents their opinion about Nixon’s in- 
volvement. Did he participate in the burglary and/or 
the cover up, just know about it, or “did he have no 
known knowledge about the bugging and spoke up as 
soon as he learned about it?” Over the year and a half 
period during which the question was asked the 
percent answering ‘no knowledge” shrunk from 23 
percent to 11 percent. The Gallup Opinion Index, 
September, 1974, p. 16. The percentage believing the 
president was innocent correlated at .61 with Nixon’s 
popularity. 

18George Katona, The Mass Consumption Society 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 143. 
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ment and the level when the president’s term 
began. Still he found that the economy did not 
systematically contribute to popularity. Not 
wholly persuaded by these findings, Mueller 
closed his article with the suggestion that 
different economic indicators and different 
measurement techniques might work better.!? 
His afterthought clearly seems correct. 

A variable of such theoretical importance 
deserves more careful consideration. Three 
monthly economic indices have been tested. In 
addition to the unemployment rate, I examined 
the monthly consumer price index and total 
personal income. This last variable is similar to 
the one successfully employed by Kramer, 
Tufte, and Bloom and Price in their separate 
research into the economic determinants of 
congressional voting.2® Largely duplicating the 
effects of unemployment and inflation, total 
personal income performs weakly under statis- 
tical controls and therefore will be dropped 
from subsequent analysis. 

The underlying variable which these “hard” 
economic indicators represent is the public’s 
perception of the economy. Mueller persuasive- 
ly argues that public perceptions of how the 
economy is changing is more important in 
evaluating the president’s performance than is 
the absolute level of the unemployment rate or 
consumer price index. A six-percent unemploy- 
ment rate may benefit an incumbent president 
if it had been hovering around a much higher 
figure or tarnish his prestige if it represents a 
significant rise. If we accept that change in 
these monthly indices more closely parallels the 
public’s evaluative process, the central issue 
becomes one of discovering the appropriate 
time intervals for measuring this change. Muel- 
ler prefers to use the unemployment rate at the 
beginning of the president’s term as the bench- 
mark for public evaluations. While this base has 
the attractive quality of being the first point of 
the president’s responsibility, such a compari- 
son requires that the public be able to recall 


19Mueller, War, p. 238. 


20Their studies used real income which is not 
available monthly; see Gerald Kramer, “Short-term 
Fluctuations in U.S. Voting Behavior, 1896—1964,” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (March 1971), 
131-43; Edward Tufte, “Determinants of Outcomes 
of Mid-term Congressional Elections,” American Poli- 
tical Science Review, 69 (December 1975), 812—26; 
Howard S. Bloom and H. Douglas Price, “Voter 
Response to Short-run Economic Conditions: The 
Asymmetric Effect of Prosperity and Recession,” 
American Political Science Review, 69 (December 
1975), 1240—54. 
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what the unemployment (or inflation) rate was 
as long as four years ago. Perhaps his failure to 
find meaningful relationships between unem- 
ployment and popularity reflects this feature of 
the operational definition. The public more 
likely evaluates the relative change in the 
economy over a much briefer interval. 

To find a more proximate benchmark for 
economic evaluations, I have tested several 
different moving average comparisons.2! Un- 
employment and consumer prices generally 
correlated better with popularity when change 
was measured over a six-month period than for 
other time spans. To test their validity on an 
external criterion I correlated these indices with 
the public’s perceptions of the economy. The 
national Harris survey taken during a three-year 
period from 1971 until early 1974 asked 
respondents if they thought the U.S. was in a 
recession and whether prices were rising more 
or less rapidly than a year ago. In Tabie 2 we 
see that six-month changes in unemployment 
and consumer prices are closely correlated with 
perceptions of the current economic condi- 
tions. 


21Three different averages were tested for unem- 
ployment and consumer prices: 2, 3, 4; 5, 6, 7; and 
11, 12, 13 previous month averages. The six-month 
moving average was found to work best. This agrees 
with Henry C. Kenski’s report after testing a large 
number of economic measures. “The Impact of 
Economic Conditions on Presidential Popularity,” 
Journal of Politics, 39 (August 1977), 7164—73. 


Table 2. The Correlation of 
“Hard” Economic Indicators with the 
Public’s Perception of the Economy 


Percent Change in Index 


Over 6 Months 
Consumer Unemployment 
Prices Rate 
Prices rising more 
rapidly 84 05 
In recession? 
(N=16) 07 64 


4Do you feel that prices of most things you buy 
are rising more rapidly than a year ago, about as rapid- 
ly as they were then, less rapidly than a year ago, or 
are they going down?” Scored percent saying “more 
rapidly.” 

bio you feel the country is in a recession today 
or not?” 


Responses to these questions were obtained from 
monthly publications of Current Opinion in 1973 and 
January, 1974. 
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When unemployment is measured by percent 
change over the last six months rather than 
simply its current rate, it generally behaves 
better in its zero-order relationship with popu- 
larity. The improvement is not uniform, how- 
ever. In Table 3 the signs of the transformed 
rate run in the wrong direction for the Truman 
and Nixon ratings. Under adequate statistical 
controls, the strong positive correlation of 
change in unemployment with Truman’s popu- 
larity is eliminated.22 Even for Kennedy the 
bivariate correlations fail to reveal the full 
impact of this transformation on the relation- 
ship. In the regression equations to be ex- 
amined later, percent change in unemployment 
emerges as an important correlate of Ken- 
nedy’s popularity. Transforming unemployment 
has the most dramatic effect on Johnson’s 
popularity where the correlation shifts from 
strongly positive to negative. 

The consumer price index is also measured 
in percent change since each month’s index will 
be (almost by definition) some increment larger 
than the one for the previous month. Change in 
the consumer prices appears in the table to bea 
primary candidate for explaining each presi- 
dent’s popularity.23 During the 1950s and 
early 1960s the U.S. enjoyed an annual infla- 
tion rate of near 2 percent. As inflation has 
grown at a faster pace over the last ten years, so 
too has its apparent influence on the public 
prestige of presidents according to the large 
correlations for Johnson and Nixon. 


22This occurs when controlling for Korean War 
casualties, Early Term effect, and Rally, all of which 
are examined below. In the final regression equations 
in Table 5, change in unemployment is omitted for 
Truman since it fails to approach statistical signifi- 
cance, 

23Kenski also finds inflation to be a probable cause 
popularity. See “Impact of Economic Conditions,” 
15-27. 
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Rather than being an unimportant con- 
tributor to popularity as Mueller and Stimson 
found, the state of the economy appears to be a 
hardy variable, capable of explaining a signifi- 
cant proportion of the variance in popularity. 
Finding that a six-month time perspective of 
the economy is most closely correlated with 
popularity has a certain practical significance as 
well. For example, the economy’s impact on a 
president’s reelection chances in November 
probably reflects the public’s comparison of the 
economy at the election with conditions during 
the preceding spring. No wonder President 
Ford’s economic advisers were complaining in 
the spring of 1976 that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ seasonal adjustments inappropriately 
made unemployment look as though it would 
worsen during the summer.*4 


Short-Term Surge. Students of public opinion 
have noticed over the years that during periods 
of international crisis the public tends to rally 
behind the president. Nelson Polsby sum- 
marizes the evidence: “Invariably, the popular 
response to a president during international 
crisis is favorable, regardless of the wisdom of 
the policies he pursues.”*5 As Kennedy noted 
after the Bay of Pigs incident, “The worse I do, 
the more popular I get.” If the economy affects 
popularity, it will probably do so gradually over 


244 Bureau of Labor Statistics official recalled, 
“The Council of Economic Advisors felt there was too 
much good news earlier in the year and too much 
deterioration later in the year.” Edward Cowan, 
“Jobless Rate: Elusive Statistic,’ New York Times, 
January 13, 1978, p. A-11. 


25Nelson Polsby, Congress and the Presidency 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 25. In 
the second edition he lists the ‘“before-after”’ effects of 
international crises ‘on the president’s popularity, p. 
a Ora 1. See also Mueller, “Presidential Populari- 
ty,” 21. 


Table 3. Zero-order Correlations of Unemployment and Consumer Prices with Presidential Popularity 


Unemployment 
Rate 
Truman* 45 
Eisenhower ~.64 
Kennedy 48 
Johnson -88 
Nixon ~.28 


Percent Change Over 6 Months: 


Consumer 
Unemployment Prices 
63 ~.64 
26 22 
~.36 ~ 51 
“19 83 
11 —.82 





*Because of missing observations, all relationships reported here and in subsequent tables for Truman are for 


his second term only. 
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an extended period. Rally events, on the other 
hand, should produce immediate bursts of 
support but of short duration. Explaining the 
significant bumps on the popularity trend 
should not only improve the overall explana- 
tory power of our equations but also enhance 
the influence of those variables which are 
durable contributors to popularity. 

Mueller developed a useful list of rally events 
which were international in origin, directly 
involved the United States, and were “specific, 
dramatic, and sharply focused.”*© He also 
included presidential inaugurations among the 
rally events for “analytic convenience.” As we 
shall see the inclusion of what he recognized to 
be “arbitrarily designated” rally points has a 
dramatic effect on the explanatory power of 
this variable.27 In order to ascertain the con- 
temporary public salience of these events, I 
performed a systematic content analysis of the 
- front pages of three metropolitan newspapers 
for the week in which each event received 
maximum coverage. Almost all of the events 
made the front page for at least five consecutive 
days, which would seem to be sufficient ex- 
posure to guarantee widespread public aware- 
ness.2 8 , 

Mueller estimated the effects of these events 
for each month’s approval rating as the length 
of time since the last rally point. By this 
method a high score for a given month means 
that there has been no recent event. While every 
observation after the first rally event is given 
some value, this still leaves the problem of what 
values to assign those periods before the first 
event occurs. Mueller found it necessary to 
begin each term as a new rally point, which 
worked to inflate the correlation of this vari- 
able with popularity since at the beginning of 


26Mueller, “Presidential Popularity,” 21. 
27 Mueller, “Presidential Popularity,” 22. 


28The three newspapers examined were the Atlanta 
Constitution, the Chicago Tribune, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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his term the president enjoys widespread public 
approval.?? 

In order to avoid confusing the effects of 
international events from the early term 
“halo,” Muellers coding procedure for this 
variable has been altered in two ways. First, we 
shall assume -that rally events have a decreasing 
impact on popularity over a five-month period 
only. After that period their effect is assumed 
to be nil and the rally variable is scored zero.> 
Second, the rally point designated at the 
beginning of each term has been dropped and 
only international events are used. The new 
rally variable takes on a value of zero until the 
first event occurs. Certainly something is hap- 
pening to popularity at the outset of the 
president’s term which needs to be tapped, but 
to include it as part of the rally variable only 
prevents us from appreciating the effects of 
international affairs on the president’s populari- 


In Table 4 we can examine the effects of 
each of these reforms of the rally variable on its 
correlation with popularity. Except for some 
reduction in the correlation for Presidents 
Kennedy and Nixon, limiting rally events to 
five months (column 2) has little substantive 
impact on the relationships. (Note that the 
change from a negative to positive sign from 
column 1 to 2 in Table 4 is wholly an artifact 
of the scoring procedure.) When the inaugura- 
tion rally points are eliminated (see column 3), 
the relationships are radically altered. For 


29Mueller, “Presidential Popularity,’ 22. Tech- 
nically, it was not necessary for Mueller to begin each 
term as a rally point. For the second term the count 
since the last rally point could have continued 
uninterrupted by the reelection of the president. 
Mueller’s rally variable correlates at —.11 with popi 
larity. 


30Such a procedure is admittedly arbitrary. Several 
other scoring procedures were tested but without 
important changes in the relationships. It is interesting 
that a linear decline in the effect of an event over five 
months works as well as the learning curve. 


Table 4, Zero-order Correlations of Rally and Early Term Variables with Presidential Popularity 


Mueller’s Rally New Early 

Rally Rescored Rally Term 

Truman — 31 34 —.01 67 
Eisenhower —.03 19 —.01 -36 
Kennedy —.85 .68 60 -20 
Nixon —.78 52 41 38 
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Johnson, and to a lesser degree for Truman and 
Eisenhower, the correlations contradict the 
hypothesis. These negative correlations may 
mean that the rally events had a net negative 
impact on these presidents’ popularity. Or it 
may simply be that they occurred more often 
during periods of relatively low popularity. 
Only for Kennedy and Nixon do these zero- 
order correlations suggest the benign effects of 
international events on the president’s populari- 
ty. Although a final judgment must await 
examination of the relationships under appro- 
priate controls, it may well be that not all 
“specific, dramatic, and sharply focused” in- 
ternational developments benefit the incum- 
bent president. 

In order to measure the early administration 
surge in popularity, we have created a separate 
Early Term variable which begins with a value 
of 6 and declines one unit per month, becoming 
O as the president begins his second six months 
in office. In Table 4 (column 4) this modestly 
conceived variable accounts for a prominent 
share of the variance in popularity.31 

Presidents begin office as ambiguous stimu- 
lus objects. Experimental and field research in 
social psychology strongly suggests that am- 
biguity fosters positivity.?? As the president 
becomes better known, citizens form judgments 
on the basis of more specific and contextual 
information. This argument fails, however, to 
explain why the same pattern reemerges for the 
second term as well. The public presumably 
now has ample information on which to base 
Opinions. 

Another explanation which comes via a 
different body of experimental research in 
social psychology is that the surge of approval 
at the outset of the term represents a “‘band- 
wagon” or, as some have preferred, a “fait 
accompli” effect. In a well-known study of 
student responses to the 1952 election, I. H. 
Paul concluded that ‘“‘people’s impressions of 
the personalities of presidential candidates 


31 The index is crude in that it picks up whatever is 
occurring to the president’s popularity during the first 
six months. It ignores the possibility that some “early 
term” periods will last longer than others. For 
example, the surge in support at the outset of the 
second term may be of shorter duration than for the 
first. The coefficient for Early Term will represent an 
“average” effect for these two periods, perhaps being 
too weak for the first and too strong for the second. 


32David O. Sears and Richard E. Whitney, Political 


Persuasion (Morristown, N.J.: General Learning, 
1973), pp. 12—17. 
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change following the election and this change 
involves an increase in the attractiveness of the 
winner.’33 Other studies in subsequent elec- 
tions employing different test instruments have 
corroborated Paul’s early finding. Even when 
the winner is an incumbent, immediately fol- 
lowing his reelection his earlier detractors be- 
come more approving.?4 

Also, for Presidents Truman and Johnson for 
whom these correlations are very large, there 
appears to have been the special effect of 
succeeding a president who died in office. A 
literature has emerged since the Kennedy assas- 
sination which agrees in finding a highly emo- 
tional public response following his death.35 It 
is not unlikely that these feelings spill over into 
initial evaluations of the new president. What- 
ever the source, clearly the president begins his 
term with widespread public admiration. 


Problems With the New Conventional Wisdom. 
Current research on presidential popularity is 
marred by several analytic shortcomings. First, 
there is the problem of ad hoc theorizing. Time 
is found to correlate closely with popularity 
and with some tailoring can be made to 
produce extraordinarily large R*’s. In order to 
give these relationships substantive import, 
theories surfaced. But on closer inspection we 
find that Mueller’s ‘“‘coalition-of-minorities” 
and Stimson’s “attraction-repulsion” theories 
do not explain much about the behavior of 
presidential popularity beyond the information 
used to construct them. Neither theory explains 
why popularity declines (or improves) at dif- 
ferent rates for different presidents and even 
for different terms. 

The second problem is misplaced emphasis. 


33], H. Paul, “Impressions of Personality, Authori- 
tarianism, and the Fait Accompli Effect,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 53 (November 
1956), 341. For a summary of the prominent findings 
in this area of research see Sears and Whitney, Political 
Persuasion, pp. 12-17. 


341 ynn R. Anderson and Alan R. Bass, “Some 
Effects of Victory or Defeat Upon Perception of 
Political Candidates,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
73 (October 1967), 227—40; Bertram H. Raven and 
Philip S. Gallo, “The Effects of Nominating Conven- 
tions, Elections, and Reference Group Identification 
upon the Perception of Political Figures,” Human 
Relations, 18 (August 1965), 217-29. 


35Martha Wolfenstein and Gilbert Kliman, Children 
and the Death of a President (Garden City, N.J.: 
Doubleday, 1965), and Harold Orlansky, “Reactions 
to the Death of President Roosevelt,’ Journal of 
Social Psychology, 26 (November 1947), 225-66. 
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When time is emphasized as the primary ex- 
planatory variable, other substantive variables 
are crudely defined to avoid the problem of 
multicollinearity. It is especially inappropriate 
to conclude from the failure of these inten- 
tionally crude operational definitions that the 
real-world forces are unimportant. Such a pro- 
cedure is about the only way the Vietnam War, 
for example, could fail to be a primary deter- 
minant of Johnson’s prestige. 

The third problem is inadequate measure- 
ment. Although including time in the equations 
will reduce the strength of the estimates for 
such variables as the economy and war, with 
proper measurement significant relationships 
may still have resulted. We have seen that when 
reasonably measured, the real world does in 
fact shape public evaluations of the country’s 
most prominent political leader. 


Back to the Old Conventional Wisdom 


The President helps people make sense of 
politics. Congress is a tangle of committees, the 
bureaucracy is a maze of agencies. The Presi- 
dent is one man trying to do a job—a picture 
much more understandable to the mass of 
people who find themselves in the same boat. 
Furthermore, he is the top man. He ought to 
know what is going on and set it right. So when 
the economy goes sour, or war drags on, or 
domestic violence erupts, the President is avail- 
able to take the blame. Then when things go 
right, it seems the President must have had a 
hand in it.36 


The traditional view of close observers of the 
presidency described in the above passage is 
supported by the simple bivariate relationships 
reported in the preceding section. Having re- 
jected Mueller’s and Stimson’s novel theories of 
popularity for conceptual and methodological 
reasons, we return to a more realistic, if 
somewhat less glamorous, view of presidential 
popularity. The model we shall examine in this 
article contains‘ two propositions (or hy- 
potheses) which to a varying degree are 
founded on intuitive or common-sense ideas 
about how the president’s popularity behaves. 


Proposition 1. Short-term fluctuations in the 
president’s popularity will be largely deter- 
mined by contemporary events and conditions. 
Unlike the “coalition-of-minorities” theory, it 
is not so much presidential decision making to 
which the public responds as it is the results of 
those decisions. Outcomes in the form of 


36James D. Barber, Presidential Character (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972), p. 5. 
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current events and conditions are more visible, 
easier to grasp, and can be more readily 


‘appreciated by the citizen in their impact on 


personal welfare and values. By examining 
outcomes such as increased war casualties or 
the price of food, the citizen obtains better 
information at a lower cost. Increasingly expen- 
sive gasoline can be more easily discerned and 
evaluated than can a presidential decision to 
veto a price ceiling on the production of “old” 
domestic crude oil. The evidence presented 
above suggests that changing economic condi- 
tions, war, international crises, and scandal are 
the types of outcomes which the public ex- 
amines in forming evaluations of the president’s 
performance. 

Although judging the president according to 
one’s satisfaction with current conditions may 
reduce information costs, this judgment will 
sometimes be misdirected. The president fre- 
quently does not have sufficient control over 
events to produce favorable outcomes to prob- 
lems for which he is likely to be held responsi- 
ble. Even so, such a criterion creates an 
important functional benefit for the political 
system. The president’s realization of his as- 
signed responsibility should prompt the 
system’s most powerful actor to engage in 
problem solving. The president needs to know 
that there is little advantage in ignoring prob- 
lems even when they originate elsewhere. 


Proposition 2. The president’s current popular- 
ity reflects the level of approval during the 
preceding month. This proposition suggests that 
the president’s popularity will respond slug- 
gishly to environmental forces. During the brief 
intervals between observations, many citizens 
will maintain their assessment of the president’s 
performance regardless of intervening events. 
The built-in inertia of popularity is revealed by 
the fact that the best information available for 
predicting an individual’s future evaluation of 
the president is his or her current evaluation. 
This continuity will be reflected in marginal 
shifts in the aggregate opinion as well. Perhaps 
this explains why Stimson fails to find that any 
of the Watergate disclosures or incidents had a 
noticeable impact on Nixon’s popularity. Where 
one might expect to discover a sudden bump or 
dip in the trend reflecting a new disclosure, 
such as indictment or conviction of Watergate 
participants, or perhaps a presidential denial of 
alleged involvement, Stimson finds only a con- 
tinuation of a smooth and sharp downward 
trend.37 


37Stimson, 30—33. 
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In statistical parlance such a relationship is 
described as autoregressive, and it can be 
measured by including the previous month’s 
popularity in the regression equations as one of 
the independent variables among the environ- 
mental forces. If popularity does behave autore- 
gressively, whatever forces contributed to 
change in popularity in the recent past will 
continue to be felt through the previous 
month’s popularity. As diagrammed below, 
previous environmental conditions, x at ta and 
to a lesser degree at ¢,, will influence current 
popularity, P,3, through the previous month’s 
score, P2. In this way, the lag of popularity 
acquires the variance produced by those exo- 
genous (environmental) variables which influ- 
enced popularity in the past.38 





Xt z Xr Xt3 


\ \ _ 4 
a eee: > Pry 


where X = environmental forces 
P = presidential popularity at 3 points in 
time 


Figure 1. Autoregressive Model of 
Presidential Popularity 


Unfortunately, there are a couple of special 
problems in estimating the statistical relation- 
` ships for an autoregressive model. For one, the 
normal practice of evaluating the relative merits 
of alternative estimation equations by compar- 
ing their overall explanatory power (R?) can be 
misleading since the lag popularity variable will 
pick up the effects of any variables inappropri- 
ately left out of the analysis. We can safely 
assume that the greater the number and im- 
portance of the environmental forces omitted 
from the regression equations, the greater the 
strength of the lag term. The general dictum to 
specify one’s equations fully is especially im- 
portant when examining autoregressive models. 


38Brody and Page view presidential popularity as 
autoregressive as well and incorporate and lagged 
variable into their analysis. In fact it is this variable 
and not their news indices which appears to explain 
most of the variance in popularity. Their rationale for 
treating popularity as autoregressive is somewhat 
"different from the one employed here. To them it 
represents a base which inthe absence of intervening 
events dictates the next month’s approval level. Brody 
and Page do not consider the issue of serial correla- 
tion; “The Impact of Events. . .” 
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A related problem common to all time-series 
analysis but more severe for autoregressive 
models is serial correlation of the error term. 
This can introduce several biases into the 
regression estimates. The standard errors for all 
the independent variables will be smaller than 
normal, which means that the reliability of the 
estimates will generally be lower than indicated. 
Also, the regression coefficients for the exo- 
genous variables may be depressed while the 
value of the lagged popularity variable will be 
inflated since it taps much of the autocorrela- 
tion. A “shock” to one month’s popularity 
score, for example, may continue to be felt 
over a series of subsequent observations, and 
although the cause of disturbance will remain 
unnoticed, the correlation of the lag and 
current popularity will be strengthened. Or 
variables in the analysis may be misspecified 
(such as the crudely measured Early Term, 
Rally, and Watergate variables), resulting in 
systematic disturbances of popularity remaining 
unmeasured. Either way serial correlation of 
the error term is a likely result. 

The Durbin-Watson statistic which is the 
conventional technique for detecting serial cor- 
relation is inappropriate for autoregressive 
equations, and weaker tests such as the run of 
Signs produced indeterminate results in a pre- 
liminary analysis of the relationships. Given the 
brief interval between observations and the 
likely susceptibility of our dependent variable 
to a large number of environmental forces, we 
shall take a conservative approach and assume 
that serial correlation is present. In order to 
correct for this I have followed a technique 
proposed by Malinvaud of creating an “instru- 
mental variable” representation for the lagged 
popularity term.3? Essentially it requires that 
we substitute the estimated lag popularity score 
based on the exogenous variables in the equa- 
tion for the actual lag score. If we are to obtain 
reasonable estimates, it now becomes doubly 
important that the model be fully specified. 
(For a discussion of the rationale procedures, 
and limitations of this approach and two 
alternative estimation procedures see the Ap- 
pendix.) 


The Findings 
After an examination of a number of regres- 


sion equations for each president, the specifi- 
cations presented in Table 5 were found to 


39E. Malinvaud, Statistical Methods of Econo- 
metrics (London: North-Holland, 1970). 
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perform best in producing theoretically mean- 
ingful relationships and explaining overall vari- 
ance in popularity. In a preliminary analysis, 
each of the variables in the equations were 
significantly related to popularity prior to the 
inclusion of the lagged popularity term. On the 
whole the relationships given in Table 5 support 
the old conventional wisdom. Environmental 
forces do contribute to short-term fluctuations 
in the president’s popularity, and the trends 
generally display a large autoregressive compo- 
nent. Only for Eisenhower does the equation 
fail to explain a substantial share of fluctuation 
in his public support.. What appears to have 
happened is that Eisenhower’s popularity dur- 
ing his eight years in office was so stable that a 
greater share of the month-to-month fluctu- 
ation in his popularity reflects random sampling 
error of the surveys. There is simply little 
systematic variance available to be explained. 
After evaluating the significance of each of the 
exogenous variables on presidential popularity, 
we shall test the adequacy of these equations in 
explaining the downward trends measured by 
other scholars, and speculate on the implication 
of these relationships on presidential politics. 


The Economy. The zero-order correlations in 
Table 3 gave little cause for optimism that 
change in unemployment would be a major 
determinant of the president’s popularity, and 
these suspicions are confirmed with the multi- 
ple regression estimates. Only for Kennedy and 
Johnson does unemployment seem to have 
been a contributing factor, and even here the 
coefficients are neither large nor significant. A 
one-percent change in the unemployment rate 
over a six-month period altered Johnson’s 
popularity by only .3 of one percent. Part of 
the problem of unemployment is that it is 
negatively correlated with war. As the Korean 
and Vietnam wars intensified, the unemploy- 
ment rate declined along with the president’s 
popularity.4° Change in consumer prices, which 
if anything increases during war, is more closely 
related to popularity. For four or five presi- 
dents, the coefficients are sizable with a 
one-percentage-point change in prices over six 
months affecting popularity from 9 of a 
percentage point for Eisenhower to 4.3 points 
for Johnson. The betas demonstrate that infla- 


f 


40Unfortunately for our understanding of the Tru- 
man and Johnson trends, there are too few observa- 
tions prior to the start of the wars to obtain an inde- 
pendent estimate of unemployment, 
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tion explains a sizeable share of variance in 
popularity. 

Although interpretation must be tentative 
since the relationships generally fail to satisfy 
conventional significance requirements, the pat- 
tern is consistent with our image of these 
historical periods. With the Korean war present 
throughout Truman’s second term, it seems 
unlikely that unemployment would constitute a 
significant -political issue. Similarly for Eisen- 
hower, with the exception of the 1957—58 
recession, unemployment and inflation do not 
appear to have been highly salient public 
concerns. The weak relationships here may also 
reflect Eisenhower’s apolitical image. He may 
have simply been held less responsible than 
other presidents for conditions in the political 
environment. At the outset of the Kennedy 
administration, rising unemployment, not the 
modest rate of inflation, was the nation’s 
primary concern. The 1961 tax cut was de- 
signed to stimulate consumer demand and 
production, not reduce it. Conversely, during 
Nixon’s tenure, at least into the spring of 1974, 
the primary economic issue was rampant infla- 
tion dramatically manifested initially with the 
meat “boycott” in 1973 and later with the 
escalation in fuel prices. Not surprisingly, con- 
sumer prices emerge as the important economic 
variable. While the relationships presented in 
Table 5 fail to establish the Iron Law of the 
Economy, they do inform us that changing 
economic conditions can have an important 
effect on the president’s public standing. 


Rally and Early Term Effects. The new Rally 
variable is consistently related to approval in 
the predicted direction for ali of the presidents. 
The strength of the relationships vary greatly, 
depending on the general overall plateau of 
popularity upon which they are operating and 
the political significance of the events them- 
selves. Some events are simply more important 
than others. The effects of international events 
on Truman’s, Kennedy’s and Nixon’s populari- 
ty are particularly strong. During the first 
month of a rally event, each president’s popu- 
larity sharply improved by about 5 to 7 
percentage points on the average. Perhaps Tru- 
man’s surges in large part reflect his low 
popularity when crises occurred. There were 
simply more disapprovers available to rally. 
Much of the strong public support Kennedy 
enjoyed during the first two years in office 
appears to have been largely a product of a 
series of dramatic international crises. The 
relationship between the Rally variable and 
Johnson’s popularity is positive although weak, 
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whereas the zero-order correlation presented 
earlier was sizable but in the wrong direction 
(—.36). In the multivariate analysis the Vietnam 
War variables—U.S. Killed and N.V. Bombing— 
are explaining the sharp descent of Johnson’s 
popularity leaving Rally to pick up the tem- 
porary, minor surges of approval which oc- 
curred whenever he initiated a departure from 
existing war policy.4! 

The Early Term variable is related to each 
president’s popularity in the correct direction 
but in three instances it is not statistically 
significant. Controlling for the other forces 
present in the political environment, we find 
the president gifted with extra support at the 
beginning of his term. The serious anomaly 
among these relationships is the weak Early 
Term value for Johnson. Entering office on the 
death of Kennedy and being elected by a huge 
majority should have provided an ideal setting 
for a large early-term surge. An analysis of the 
residuals suggests that the first early term 
period had a genuine surge effect, but the 
second did not since Johnson enjoyed strong 
public approval going into the election. The 
weak estimate represents the “average” effect 
of the two early term periods.42 


Chronic Problems. The Watergate dummy vari- 
able confirms what we already know. Watergate 


4lOne study of public opinion toward Vietnam 
War policies has shown that regardless of whether the 
respondent identified himself as a “hawk” or “dove” 
any change in policy would be greeted with at least 
temporary approval. See Sidney Verba et al., “Public 
Opinion and the War in Vietnam,” American Political 
Science Review, 61 (June 1967), 317-33. 


42The arbitrary measurement of the Early Term 
and Rally probably reduces the explanatory power of 
the model and introduces serial correlation. This 
scoring procedure works as well as any other, but the 
problem lies in applying the same attrition model to 
qualitatively different types of events. All interna- 
tional events will obviously not have the same impact 
on public opinion. Moreover, attrition over subsequent 
months will vary according to the event’s intensity and 
duration. Some, therefore, should last only a few 
months while others should perhaps be extended over 
a longer period. Unfortunately, we currently have 
little independent basis for weighting events to tap 
their differential significance. An example of its 
potential effect on correlations of the residual term is 
the Nixon Vietnamization speech in November 1969. 
Even with a high rally score assigned to this event, 
Nixon’s actual popularity was some 12 percentage 
points greater than estimated. For the next several 
months the estimated popularity was less than the 
actual, tending to produce a correlation of the 
residuals, 
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hurt Nixon; by this conservative estimate the 
plateau of his public support dropped 16 
percentage points. And as expected, the betas 
show that Watergate was by far the most 
important determinant of Nixon’s loss of public 
esteem. The Korean War (a logarithmic trans- 
formation of U.S. casualties) had a continuing 
negative influence upon Truman’s popularity. 
Although the relationships are not statistically 
significant and any interpretation must there- 
fore be tentative, it appears from the betas that 
increasing prices were a slightly more important 
cause of Truman’s low public support than the 
monthly war casualties. The two Vietnam War 
indices demonstrate the importance of properly 
measuring one’s variables. Under extreme con- 
trols (including the companion war index) each 
variable independently exhibits a strong nega- 
tive effect on Johnson’s popularity. The un- 
standardized regression coefficients in Table 5 
may appear deceivingly small, but one must 
remember the unfortunate size of indices by 
which they are multiplied. The average monthly 
number of U.S. war dead was 478 and the 
average monthly bombings of North Vietnam 
was 4,692, and these figures include the year 
and a half of Johnson’s administration before 
the war began, during which they had scored 
zero. Multiplying the coefficients by these 
averages gives a 3-percentage-point decline in 
Johnson’s approval level for an “average” 
month. Obviously, this finding strongly dis- 
putes Mueller’s conclusion that “the Vietnam 
War had no independent impact on President 
Johnson’s popularity at all.°43 Even with 
extensive statistical controls, the war variables 
continue to be among the primary contributors 
to Johnson’s downfall in the polls. i 

The findings differ substantially from the 
previously published research on presidential 
popularity. Contrary to existing reports events 
and conditions which intuitively seem to be 
important determinants of a president’s popu- 
larity are in fact the primary explanatory 
variables. The traditional wisdom expressed in 
Proposition 1 has been affirmed. 


The Estimated Previous Month Popularity. The 
second proposition posits that popularity will 
shift marginally from one month’s observation 
to the next with the impact of current condi- 
tions on popularity mediated by the lingering 
effects of past conditions. The coefficient for 
the instrumental variable representation of 
presidential popularity confirms this prediction. 


43Mueller, “Presidential Popularity,” 34. 
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For each president except Nixon, the estimated 
previous month’s popularity based on the exo- 
genous variables in the equation is the strongest 
determinant of the president’s current status. 
The failure of the lag term to perform as well 
during the Nixon administration suggests the 
direct hold of Watergate and rising prices on his 
public support.44 


What Happened to Time? Earlier, time was 
offered as a useful diagnostic for detecting 
whether any trend-producing variables have 
been inadvertently left out of the analysis. 
Mueller with his “coalition-of-minorities” and 
Stimson with his mass psychological shift expla- 
nation enshroud with theoretical significance 
the downward drift in approval. The appro- 
priate question to ask here is whether the 
traditional view of popularity I have proposed 
satisfactorily explains why presidents become 
less popular. Does time matter? To test this I 
have regressed the residuals (the differences in 
the actual and estimated popularity) on time, 
and these relationships are reported in Table 6. 
Only for the Nixon administration does a 
statistically significant downward trend per- 
sist.45 Very likely, the relationship here results 


44The fact that each of the coefficients rests 
between O and +1 informs us that popularity ap- 
proaches a stable equilibrium. This means that in a 
constant political environment popularity will gradual- 
ly move to an equilibrium level probably reflecting in 
part the partisan division of the electorate. For an 
example of the interpretation of equilibrium behavior 
from autoregressive terms, see Duff Spafford, “A Note 
on the- ‘Equilibrium’ Division of the Vote,” American 
Political Science Review, 65 (March 1971), 180—83. 


451 is curious that when time is included in the 
equation for the Nixon administration the coefficients 
for the other variables—including Watergate—improve: 
Pop = 1.5{Rally) — 284(Prices) — 19(Watergate) — 
.6(Early Term) — .04 (lag of popularity) — .03(Time) + 
68.6. R? = .89. 
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from the cumulative effects of Watergate which 
remain untapped by the Watergate dummy 
variable. The failure of time suggests that the 
relationship found by Mueller and Stimson may 
have largely been a product of the autoregres- 
sive nature of popularity. It also suggests that 
no substantive trend-producing variables have 
been mistakenly excluded from the equations. 
Using our model of presidential popularity, 
time is of little substantive value. Mutatis 
mutandis, tempus fugit! 


Summary and Conclusion 


In this article I have developed and tested a 
model of presidential popularity. Although 
some of the relationships have large standard 
errors or differ from the expected, the bulk of 
the evidence contained in the equations in 
Table 5 clearly favors the two propositions 
describing the model. The president does not 
simply become less popular. Instead, fluctua- 
tions in his prestige can be located in observable 
events and conditions present in the political 
environment. Peace and prosperity, just as 
President Ford noted at the opening of this 
article, are the foundations of a popular presi- 
dent. Moreover, popularity responds sluggishly 
to environmental forces, which is to be ex- 
pected, given that we are examining brief 
changes of an index representing the opinions 
of a large, heterogeneous citizenry. Like 
budgeting, presidential popularity is experi- 
ential and incremental. 

These findings agree with our image of the 
modern presidency. The increased function and 
size of the national government, the gravity of 
international affairs, and the president’s access 
to the public guarantee his prominence in 
national policy making. While most observers 
focus on the president’s expanded authority 
and capacity for leadership, the evidence pre- 
sented here reveals that with authority comes 
responsibility. The Full Employment Act of 


Table 6. Testing Time Against the Residuals of the Regression Estimates 


b(slope) 
Truman —.006 
Eisenhower 004 
Kennedy -011 
Johnson —. 001 
Nixon -177 


Time as Independent Variable 


Percent of Variance 
Standard Error* in Residuals Explained 
.007 2 
.005 1 
008 6 
.003 al 
005 18 





*Estimates which are twice their standard error are significant at .05. 
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1946 may have acknowledged overall govern- 
mental responsibility for managing the econo- 
my, but public opinion makes the president 
personally responsible. The buck does indeed 
stop at the White House. These data also reveal 
that for brief but important periods the public 
suspends critical judgment and gives the presi- 
dent its support. At the outset of the presi- 
dent’s term and during international crises, his 
prestige surges offering him in the first instance 
an opportunity to establish successful relation- 
ships with other elites and in the second the 
necessary flexibility to respond to international 
exigencies. 

Sensing that the public is holding him 
responsible, the president is encouraged to 
engage in active problem solving. His decisions 
on policy do not affect his popularity so much 
as their results. Counter to the “coalition of 
minorities” explanation, the theory presented 
here argues that presidential inaction on occa- 
sion may be more costly in public support than 
action. No president wishes to have to deal with 
an energy crisis, but since it will not simply go 
away, he must deal with it. He knows that the 
consequences of public disapproval can be 
severe. A president’s effectiveness in bargaining 
with other elites will be impaired, his capacity 
to lead public opinion will be reduced, and his 
party’s fortunes at the polls will suffer.4® The 
fact that these monthly job performance evalu- 
ations are rooted in real events and condi- 
tions—and not just in time—should in the long 
run enhance the quality of presidential per- 
formance. 


Appendix. 
Statistical Procedures for 
Correcting for Serial Correlation 


Instrumental variables is a procedure similar 
to two-stage least squares in which the “‘sys- 
tematic” aspect of the variance in the lagged 
popularity variable is separated from the auto- 


46See for example Neustadt, Presidential Power 
(New York: Wiley, 1960), ch. 5; George Edwards, 
“Presidential Influence in the House: Presidential 
Prestige as a Source of Presidential Power,” American 
Political Science Review, 70 (March 1976), 101-13; 
Samuel Kernell, “The Truman Doctrine Speech: A 
Case Study of the Dynamics of Presidential Opinion 
Leadership,” Social Science History, 1 (Fall 1975), 
20—44; and Samuel Kernell, ‘Presidential Popularity 
and Negative Voting: An Alternative Explanation of 
the Midterm Congressional Decline of the President’s 
Party,” American Political Science Review, 71 (March 
1977), 44—66. 
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correlation component. This is done by regres- 
sing lagged popularity on the exogenous vari- 
ables in the equation.47 The new representa- 
tion of lagged popularity is then inserted in the 
original equations in lieu of the observed rating. 
The degree to which it adequately represents 
the systematic component will reflect the com- 
pleteness of the equation and precision with 
which the exogenous variables have been mea- 
sured. Malinvaud in simulations has determined 
that ordinary least squares (Table A.1) gives 
better results than estimation with the instru- 
mental variables when the samples are small 
(around 20 observations). 

Hibbs suggests a further correction of the 
Instrumental Variables estimates.4® Since the 
I.V. estimates are consistent, they can be used 
to determine the correlation of the errors and 
less biased estimates can be developed by 
applying “generalized least squares.” Examining 
the Durbin-Watson statistic for the I.V. equa- 
tions indicated that the residuals were strongly 
correlated for the Eisenhower term (p = .75) 
and indeterminant for Kennedy and Johnson. 
A correlogram analysis of these three time- 
series suggested a first-order autoregressive pro- 
cess. In Table A.2 each of the equations has 
been reestimated, correcting for potential serial 
correlation. 

The main difference between these estimates 
and those provided in Table 5 is that the lagged 
popularity value for Eisenhower is almost whol- 
ly eliminated and the overall explanatory power 
of this equation reduced to if percent. The 
estimates for the other equations suffer as well 
but to a lesser degree. 

Tables 5, A.1, and A.2 offer three alternative 
estimation procedures for testing the model. At 
each successive stage technical corrections be- 
come more complex and the estimates less 
interpretable. Malinvaud’s sober conclusion of 
these procedures is appropriate here: “This 
examination of the various possible methods 
for treating autoregressive models with serially 
correlated errors leads to rather a pessimistic 
conclusion. When the available series are short, 
none of the proposed methods allows precise 
estimation of the serial correlation of the 
errors. In these conditions, direct least squares 
fitting certainly gives the best estimates of the 
coefficients. But the distribution of the esti- 
mated coefficients cannot be determined very 
well. So the tests and confidence intervals are 
necessarily very approximate.”4? 


47 Hibbs, “Problems of Statistical Estimation.” 
48Hibbs. 
49 Malinvaud, p. 569. 
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The Decline of Class Voting in Britain: 
Problems of Analysis and Interpretation 
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Cardiff, Wales 


Social class has long been recognized as being the preeminent influence upon electoral choice in 
Britain, but recent studies provide support for the argument that it has become a weakened force. 
These studies differ only in the interpretation that they place on its decline. Through the 
simultaneous estimation of the effects on voting choice of class measured by occupation, and other 
variables, this article shows haw one of the recent studies implied an overestimate of the declining 
importance of occupational class. Further it shows that when the indirect effects of class on party 
choice are taken into account, by means of causal modeling techniques, its preeminent position in 
determining voting choice in Britain can still be seen. The article seeks to clarify the nature of 
class-based voting behavior during a period of dramatic decline in this phenomenon, terminating at 
the last point at which traditional measures can reasonably be used. 


1. The Problem 


Social class has long been recognized as the 
preeminent influence upon electoral choice in 
Britain.! It has even been argued that it is the 
only significant influence. One statement of 
this viewpoint asserts: “Class is the basis of 
British party politics; all else is embellishment 
and detail” (Pulzer, 1967, p. 98). And even 
those who do not subscribe to this ‘“‘chomogenei- 
ty” thesis do not question the electoral primacy 
of social class (Budge and Urwin, 1966). How- 
ever, this consensus rests on the analysis of 
survey data collected in the 1950s and early 
1960s. More recent surveys provide support for 
the argument that class has become a weakened 
force in British electoral politics. For example, 


1We are aware that social class is a highly complex 
phenomenon that has been measured in a number of 
ways, ranging from single indicators to indices of 
socioeconomic status. It is not our intention to 
become embroiled in a discussion of the relative merits 
and shortcomings of these measures, since we have 
nothing to add to it (although see below, n. 2). Instead 
we choose to follow the generally accepted convention 
in British voting studies of measuring social class by 
respondents’s occupation (Alford, 1963; Butler and 
Stokes, 1974, Ch. 4). It should be borne in mind, 
however, that occupational class, as we conceive it, 
stands for a whole set of life experiences and chances, 
-some of which occur before adulthood and entering a 
specific occupation. For this reason, the meaning of 
the variable should not be interpreted narrowly. This 
caveat becomes important in our later analysis of the 
causal relationships between various social structural 
variables and voting choice. 


Butler and Stokes (1974, pp. 203--05), Rose 
(1974c, pp. 47-48) and Crewe, Sarlvik and Alt 
(1977, pp. 168-81) all point to an erosion of 
class-based support for Britain’s two major 
parties in recent elections. These studies differ 
only in their interpretations of this decline. In 
particular, although this is incidental to his 
thesis, one of Rose’s tables shows the disap- 
pearance of occupational class as a predictor of 
partisanship in 1970, while the other two 
studies show it to have continued to exert an 
important, although diminished, effect in this 
year.* 


23t is important to recognize here that Rose himself 
at no point concludes that social class ceased to have 
an important effect on electoral behavior in 1970. In 
his view, occupation is only one of several dimensions 
of social class (Rose, 1968, pp. 143—52). He accords it 
analytic primacy in examining its effects together with 
each of a number of socioeconomic measures (Rose 
1974c, pp. 33—47). Having elaborated on the conjoint 
effects of occupation and other indicators of class (as 
he views them), Rose then introduces a multivariate 
analysis to summarize the effects of all the variables 
examined. It is in this final reduction that occupa- 
tional class is seen to disappear as a predictor of 
partisanship in 1970 (p. 48). In the context of this 
general approach, such findings imply no more than 
that 1970 saw a change in the relative importance of 
various socioeconomic determinants of partisanship. 
Our own interest in Rose’s work lies not in his broad 
concern with social structural influences on voting, 
but in the behavior of occupation as a variable in his 
summarizing multivariate analyses. In view of Rose’s 
more catholic operational definition, it is important 
for the reader to bear in mind that we use “social 
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This difference in interpretation is worth 
pursuing. Rose examines the joint effects of 
occupational class and other social-structural 
variables, and shows that by 1970 occupational 
class itself adds little to an explanation of 
voting behavior that already takes explicit 
account of other variables. Such a multivariate 
approach constitutes a more interesting per- 
spective on the decline of class voting than the 
essentially bivariate one adopted in the other 
two studies. But, in addition to being multi- 
variate, Rose’s analysis was conducted in stages; 
and in a “stagewise” analysis, much depends on 
the order in which variables are considered. In 
the particular stagewise analysis employed by 
Rose, the order in which variables are con- 
sidered is determined by a set of considerations 
to be outlined in the next section of this article. 
In 1970 these considerations led occupation to 
be considered only after the influence of other 
variables had been taken into account, and in 
this situation it added nothing to the amount of 
variance already explained. The result is a 
parsimonious prediction of voting choice in 
that it involves the smallest number of inde- 
pendent variables. But when our concern is to 
trace changes in the explanatory power of a 
particular variable, a stagewise approach may 
not be appropriate. 

The purpose of this article is to take a 
multivariate approach ‘to explaining party 
choice in Britain, and particularly to assessing 
the decline in the single most important vari- 
able in British voting studies—occupational 
class—which, following Butler and Stokes 
(1974, Ch. 4), we take as our indicator for 
social class. To this end, we shall begin by 
demonstrating how a stagewise approach can be 
misleading in its implications as to the extent of 
changes in the explanatory power of particular 
independent variables. Through the simul- 
taneous estimation of the effects of occupation 
and other social-structural variables on party 
choice, we shall show specifically that a stage- 
wise approach overestimates the absolute and 
relative decline in the importance of occupa- 
tional class, and, further, that when the indirect 
effects of class are taken into account by means 
of causal modeling techniques, it retains its 
preeminent position in structuring voting 


class” (or “‘class””) and “occupational class” (or occu- 
pation”) synonymously throughout this paper. Thus 
even when discussing Rose’s work, we sometimes use 
the term “social class” to refer to the occupation 
éariable. 
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choice in Britain in 1970.3 These separate 
approaches will be shown to paint different 
pictures of the impact of class on British voting 
behavior, all of which are equally valid from a 
statistical point of view. However, dif- 
ferentiating between prediction and explana- 
tion, we shall argue that the most rewarding 
approach is the one that contributes to our 
general understanding of the social processes 
through which class influences the electorate. 


2. The Analysis (I): 
Why Tree Diagrams Can Be Misleading 


The particular stagewise multivariate ana- 
lytical technique that concerns us here (a tree 
analysis performed by the Automatic Interac- 
tion Detector) has achieved an important place 
in political sociology in recent years.4 The 
strengths of this technique are indisputable.’ 
However, we feel that the weaknesses deriving 
from its stagewise variance decomposition pro- 
cedure have not always been adequately recog- 
nized. Therefore, a brief discussion of how the 
technique works will be helpful to our later 
discussion of its weaknesses. 

As its name implies, the AID computer 
program was originally developed to detect 
statistical interaction between intercorrelated 
predictors of some phenomenon. This phe- 
nomenon, the dependent variable, can be either 
an interval level or dichotomous nominal level 


3The data used here are the same as those analyzed 
elsewhere by Rose (1974a, 1974c). They consist of 
four large nationwide quota samples collected by the 
Gallup Poll in the four weeks preceding the 1970 
election, and analyzed with their permission. Details 
of the variables we actually used (chosen to make our 
study comparable with Rose’s) are given in a separate 
appendix available from the authors on request. Their 
individual selection in the British context has already 
been justified on theoretical grounds (Rose, 1974a, 
pp. 500—23). 


4This technique has been used in a number of 
single-election studies. See, for example, Liepelt 
(1968), Janowitz and Segal (1967), Sarlvik (1969 and 
1970) and, more recently in set of comparable 
country studies, Rose (1974b). In his The Problem of 
Party Government (1974c), Rose uses the technique 
to investigate the changing importance of the same set 
of variables in structuring voting choice in a single 
country over a series of elections. The version he used 
was AID I, but we were able to take advantage of a 
more advanced version (AID IID, whose particular 
strengths are discussed in Sonquist et al. (1971). See 
also n. 7 below. 


*See Sonquist et al. (1971) and section 3 in the 
text. 
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variable. The predictors, or independent vari- 
ables, by contrast, must be divided into two or 
more categories.© The program’s analytical pro- 
cedure starts by taking the first specified 
predictor and executing a conventional one-way 
analysis of variance on every combination of 
categories that splits the data set into two 
mutually exclusive groups. Each of these binary 
splits explains some proportion ‘of the total 
variance in the dependent variable; and that 
split explaining more than any other is remem- 
bered by the program, which then repeats this 
search procedure for all of the remaining 
predictor variables. 

After examining each predictor in this way, 
the program can decide which binary split on 
which independent variable explains more vari- 
ance than any other possible split. This op- 
timum split then serves as the criterion for the 
notional division of the total data set into two 
subsets. If we imagine the full data set to 
constitute the trunk of a spreading tree, this 
first split can be visualized as giving rise to two 
branches. In the next stage, the program ex- 
amines each notional branch in turn, determin- 
ing by the same search procedure which binary 
split on which predictor explains the largest 
amount of the residual variance in each subset 
of the data. Because the subsets are examined 
independently, the predictor variables splitting 
each of them need not be the same. When 
subsets at the same level in the tree are split by 
different predictors, interaction can be seen to 
be taking place. The program continues to split 
branches until none of the predictor variables is 
able to decrease the amount of unexplained 
variance in any of the several subsets of the 
data by an amount statistically significant at a 
prespecified level.” 

Applying AID to party choice in the 1959, 
1964, 1966 and 1970 general elections, Rose 
found that 1966 produced a clear change in the 
pattern of the relationship between social 


SAID HI does provide for the use of interval level 
covariates as predictor variables, but this facility has 
not been used in any of the studies that we have 
examined. 


TOther features of the program that can be 
prespecified by the researcher employing AID III (but 
not the earlier version used by Rose) include the 
ability to overcome the automatic algorithms we have 
outlined to the extent of forcing any number of 
predictors into the analysis in the order desired by the 
researcher. We make use of this “starting tree” 
capability below. 
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structure and voting choice. In the two previ- 
ous elections, the AID trees showed little in the 
way of interaction. In addition, they indicated 
that occupation was by far the best predictor of 
party choice in these elections. But in 1966 
there was a clear break with this pattern. Not 
only was the tree asymmetrical in this third 
election, but also the full sample split first on 
type of tenancy rather than on occupation, and 
the two tenancy subsets then split differently — 
tenants on occupation and home owners on 
union membership. Dissimilar splits also char- 
acterized later branches of the tree. More 
important for our purposes, however, is the fact 
that occupational class had not only lost its 
1959 and 1964 position as the most powerful 
predictor, but it had also dropped out of one 
side of the tree altogether. It now appeared to 
explain only 1.7 percent of the variance in 
party choice instead of the 12.4 and 11.5 
percent that it had explained in the 1959 and 
1964 elections, respectively. A similar analysis 
of 1970 voting choice showed occupational 
class not to appear in the tree at all. 

However, to place these findings in per- 
spective, it is necessary to remember that AID’s 
analytical procedure operates stage by stage to 
remove from the sample all variance explained 
by the predictor variables upon which the data 
set is split. Consequently, other predictors that 
happen to be correlated with the “best” predic- 
tor at each stage in the analytical procedure 
have no opportunity to claim some portion of 
this variance. Thus, in the case of two powerful 
but highly intercorrelated predictors, one of 
them will have its explanatory power underesti- 
mated so that it will appear lower in the tree or 
even fail to appear at all. It will fail to appear 
when the variance left for it to explain after the 
first split is seized by other predictors with 
which it is also correlated but which have at 
each stage a higher bivariate correlation with 
the dependent variable. We shall now show how 
occupation came to be underestimated in 1966 
and how it failed to appear in the tree in 1970. 

When all predictor variables were split into 
two groups, type of tenancy proved to be the 
most powerful one in 1966, explaining 9.2 
percent of the variance in partisanship as 
indicated in Rose’s tree diagram (Rose, 1974c, 
p. 496). What the tree does not show, however, 
is that in bivariate terms, class explained as 
much as 9.1 percent of the variance in partisan- 
ship. To say the least, this difference is marginal 


8For the full presentation of these trees see Rose 
(1974c, pp. 493-97). 
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and, even with a sample of more than 6,000 
respondents, it is well within the range of 
sampling error. Thus, a different sample might 
well have reversed the bivariate impact of these 
variables with the result that the AID analysis 
in this year would have split first on occupa- 
tion, as in 1959 and 1964. Had this been the 
case, the explanatory power shared by the two 
variables would all have been attributed to 
occupation. This variable would then have 
appeared to explain more than 9 percent of the 
variance in voting choice, leaving tenancy with 
rather less explanatory power than it had 
enjoyed in 1964.9 

The order in which the tenancy and occupa- 
tion variables were entered into the program 
automatically could also have been reversed in 
another way. It is a limitation of all versions of 
AID that the analysis insists on finding, at each 
stage, that variable which has more explanatory 
power than any other when all codes are 
grouped into two categories.1° This gives an 
advantage to bimodally distributed variables at 
the expense of those with three or more modes. 
For example, had the program not imposed this 
binary restriction on the data, middle- and 
lower-middle-class voters might have been dis- 
tinguished in a three-way split, and the 1966 
explanatory power of occupational class 
boosted from 9.1 to 10.2 percent. A similar 
three-way split on tenancy (distinguishing coun- 


To economize on space, a pictorial representation 
of this tree is not presented in the text. The variables 
figuring in it, however, are presented in Table 2. It 
should be noted that, in contrast to Rose’s (1974c, p. 
496) 1966 tree in which tenancy entered first, this 
tree is symmetrical and contains the same variables in 
the same order as the 1959 and 1964 trees presented 
by Rose (1974c, pp. 494-95). This contrast supports 
our later argument that, if there was any major change 
in the determinants of British voting behavior, this 
change took place in 1970 rather than in 1966. 


10At a later stage, the analysis may still discrimi- 
nate between categories of a variable that has already 
been split if, at that point, the split will explain more 
yariance than any other in its subset of the data. 
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cil house tenants from other types) increases 
the explanatory power of this variable as well 
(from 9.2 to 10.1 percent) but tenancy ‘is more 
bimodally distributed than occupational class, 
and so gains less of a boost from this extra 
discrimination. The result is to transform occu- 
pational class into marginally the best predictor 
of partisanship in 1966. Trichotomizing the 
categories in 1970 would not have had this 
result. With the same changes in coding, the 
explanatory power of tenancy would have 
been boosted from 7.1 to 7.8 percent, while 
that of class would have been boosted from 5.5 
to 6.2 percent. 


3. The Analysis (ID): 
Simultaneous Estimation of the Effects 
of Class and Other Variables 


We have shown that the stagewise nature of 
the analytical technique embodied in the AID 
procedure can have quite serious consequences 
when attention is focused on changes in the 
explanatory power of any particular variable 
included in a series of analyses. The decline in 
the predictive power of class when measured by 
occupation is beyond dispute, but by 1970 it 
had not disappeared. This is shown in the 
bivariate correlations between class and party 
choice in the elections held between 1959 and 
1970. Table 1 presents these coefficients, as 
well as the proportion of variance in partisan- 
ship explained by class in each election (the 
square of the bivariate correlation) and the 
decline in this percentage from year to year.!} 


11T> maintain the comparability of our results, the 
independent variables in all correlation and regression 
analyses in this article are the same binary variables as 
those generated automatically by the AID program. 
For all variables, the category containing more Labour 
voters has been coded 1 and the other 0. As is 
customary, respondents not voting either Labour or 
Conservative were excluded from all analyses. But 
missing data on the independent variables was not 
excluded. In Rose’s AID runs, the category to which 
missing data was assigned was decided by the AID 


Table 1. Correlations and Variance Explained in Labour Vote by Occupational Class, 1959-—1970* 


1959 
Correlation with Labour vote 0.35 
Variance explained 12.5% 


Decline from year to year 


1964 1966 1970 
0.34 0.30 0.23 
11.5% 9.1% 5.5% 


1.3% 3.6% 


*The 1959 and 1964 correlations have been calculated from the original trees found in Rose (1974c, pp. 
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This table shows first that the correlation 
between occupational class and partisanship 
persisted in 1970. Secondly, in contrast to the 
implications of the AID analysis that a relative- 
ly larger decline in its importance took place 
between 1964 and 1966, the table shows that 
the decline was most pronounced between the 
elections of 1966 and 1970. 


But bivariate coefficients are inadequate 
substitutes for multivariate analysis because 
they ignore the fact that class is not the only 
important predictor of partisanship. Nor is it 
completely independent of other social struc- 
tural predictors, as we have already indicated. A 
more balanced perspective on the importance 
of occupational class from one election to the 
next, therefore, would be gained by ascribing to 
each predictor an importance commensurate 
with its unique explanatory power, together 
with a due proportion of the power that it 
shares with other variables. Multiway analysis 
of variance would provide one such perspective, 
but we have chosen to perform an equivalent 
analysis by means of multiple regression. 1? 

Like AID, multiple regression is a particular 
application of the General Linear Model. When 
used in a search procedure to find an optimum 
set of predictor variables, AID is in effect being 
employed as an analog to stepwise regression 
analysis. But the techniques differ in two 
important respects. When multiple regression is 
used in a stepwise manner, it can find, in turn, 


program. To maintain comparability, we have fol- 


lowed the same procedure, which, in the case of 
multiple regression, amounts to using a least squares 
estimate of the value to be assigned to the missing data 
where the resulting value is constrained to 1 or 0. The 
proportion of missing data never exceeded .0001. 


12On the equivalence of multiple regression and 
analysis of variance, see Cohen (1968). We do not 
mean to imply that conventional regression analysis 
represents absolutely the best technique available for 
handling this type of problem. When the data at hand 
can be represented by a multiway contingency table, it 
may seem preferable to use a technique usually called 
log-linear modeling (Goodman, 1972). However, mul- 
tiple regression can be exploited to provide coef- 
ficients directly comparable to those generated by 
AID and its analytical procedure is close enough to 
AID’s to yield valuable comparative insights. More- 
over, the use of multiple regression at this stage in our 
discussion serves as a bridge to our later use of causal 
modeling techniques. The major advantage of log- 
linear modeling is in avoiding biased coefficients when 
very large or very small proportions of the data fall 
within one conjunction of characteristics, but we are 
oe that this problem does not arise with our 

ata. 
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each independent variable that explains most 
residual variance in the dependent variable. But, 
unlike AID, the data set is not split on the 
variables once they have been identified. In- 
stead, an estimate of their impact is calculated 
over the whole data set. For this reason, the 
explanatory power that each shares with others 
can be apportioned between them according to 
the weight of each in the analysis.13 While 
avoiding the stagewise problem of assigning all 
the shared explanatory power to a small set of 
predictors, this stepwise procedure sacrifices 
AID’s ability to detect interaction effects 
through the sequential splitting of the whole 
data set into independent subsets.14 But if 
interaction effects are known to exist (perhaps 
as a result of previous identification by AID) 
allowance can be made explicitly for them by 
including special terms in the regression equa- 
tion (Blalock, 1972, pp. 463-64). In our case, 
such terms were not found to be important 
either in 1966 or 1970. 

Another difference between the two tech- 
niques is that multiple regression, unlike AID, 
assumes interval measurement of all variables. 
But if categorical variables are dichotomized, as 
is done automatically in AID, multiple regres- 
sion can be made to generate the same coef- 
ficients as AID where the data set is successive- 
ly partitioned to simulate the workings of the 
tree analysis program. 

When multiple regression is used to estimate 
simultaneously the explanatory power of the 
independent variables found by Rose to be 
consistently important predictors of party 
choice, the results are not the same as those 
generated by the AID program. The two sets of 
results are presented in Table 2. Only those 
variables are included which appeared in at least 
two of Rose’s 1959, 1964, 1966 or 1970 
trees.15 In order to achieve comparability 


13The formulae for the different estimation tech- 
niques embodied in stepwise and stagewise regression 
are presented in Draper and Smith (1966, p. 175). 


14Some researchers may also find the resulting 
coefficients less easy to interpret than the tree 
diagram that can be derived from the AID analysis, 
but see the notes to Table 3 in the text. For a 
discussion of some potential pitfalls in the regression 
approach, see Macdonald (1976). 


1STwo variables appeared in Rose’s 1966 tree 
which appeared in none of the other trees, or in our 
own forced tree for 1966 (see above, section 2). These 
were “education” and “constituency partisanship” 
(Rose, 1974c, pp. 39-40), explaining 1 percent and 
1.4 percent of the variance in party choice, respec- 
tively (p. 48). These variables are ignored at this stage 
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between these results, we have used the regres- 
sion weight of each predictor to calculate a 
coefficient which, in the context of this par- 
ticular analysis, can probably safely be inter- 
preted as the proportion of the explained 
variance attributable to that variable when it is 
given its due proportion of the explanatory 
power it shares with other Ve rivies, in addition 
to that part unique to itself. 1 

Table 2 emphasizes a the methods of 
assigning shared variance embodied in the two 
analytical techniques provide different esti- 
mates of the relative explanatory power of 





of our analysis (education reappears in the next 
section) because we regard Rose’s 1966 tree as an 
anomaly whose divergent pattern was not repeated in 
1970 and would not have appeared in the analysis of a 
slightly different sample for 1966 (see above). 


16The coefficient of the ith variable is equal to: 


B? + a (R? — EB?) 


This procedure increases the value of each variable’s [* 
coefficient (the explained variance uniquely attri- 
butable to it) by an amount proportionate to that 
variable’s weight in the analysis. The resulting coef- 
ficients are comparable to those given by AID in that 
they sum to the total of the variance explained. To 
have used beta weights would have made no difference 
to our argument; it would only have complicated its 
exposition. 
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predictor variables both in 1966 and in 1970. 
Particularly noticeable on the left hand side of 
each half of the table is AID’s extreme sensitivi- 
ty to the order in which intercorrelated pre- 
dictors are entered into the program. Regres- 
sion’s procedure of averaging shared explana- 
tory power can be seen as being in some sense 
more reliable. In addition to highlighting the 
deficiencies of AID when attention is focused 
on a single predictor, the table also points to 
the deficiencies of bivariate analysis. We stated 
earlier that occupational class and tenancy 
explain about the same amount of variance in 
(and hence have very similar bivariate correla- 
tions with) Labour party voting in 1966, but 
Table 2 shows that, in regression terms, tenancy 
had more predictive power than class in that 
election. The different interpretations afforded 
by the bivariate and multivariate analyses can 
be explained by the fact that class is more 
highly intercorrelated with the other inde- 
pendent variables than is tenancy, so that when 
this shared variance is averaged over all four 
predictors, its explanatory power is reduced by 
a greater amount than that of tenancy (Gordon, 
1968). But perhaps the most important single 
feature of this table from our point of view is 
that the 1970 regression analysis shows occupa- 
tional class to have continued to have a place in 
predicting partisanship in that year, even in 
multivariate terms, although its predictive 
power did decline. Its disappearance from 
Rose’s (1974c, p. 497) 1970 tree was an 


Table 2. Comparing Predictors of Partisanship: 
AID and Multiple Regression Estimates, 1966 and 1970 (Percentages) 


1966 1970 
Independent Variable AID Ja AID {I AID I AID II 
(Labour Characteristic)© Tenancy Tenancy 
Automatic- Class Automatic- Class 
ally Constrained> ally Constrained? 
Entered to Enter Entered to Enter 
First First Regression® First First Regression® 
(Variance Explained) (Variance Explained) 
Tenancy (tenant) 9.2 5.3 6.5 7.1 4.8 5.3 
Class (working) 1.7 9.1 4.1 — 5.3 1.8 
Union (member) 3.4 2.1 44 3.3 1.0 3.4 
Telephone (mone) 1 14 = 3.3 1.6 — 2.6 
Total Variance Explained 15 15.7 16.5 3 12.0 11.1 13.1 


“two variables that appeared in Rose’s 1966 AID tree are not included in this table. See n. 15. 

bin order to derive coefficients with class entered first, the program was constrained to split first on occupa- 
tional class even though in two categories this variable explained less variance than tenancy. This constraint is an 
available option in the AID HI program; it was not available to Rose when his earlier analysis was conducted. 


“See n. 9. 
dsee n. 1 6 for an PEE of this coefficient, 
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artifact of AID’s method of assigning shared 
variance. 

In the following two sections of this paper, 
multiple regression analysis is used in two 
somewhat different ways. In section 4, it is 
used to sift through the full set of Rose’s social 
structural variables to ascertain whether or not 
any more variables failed to appear in either the 
1966 or 1970 trees because of their high 
correlation with other predictors, as was the 
fate of occupational class in the 1970 AID 
analysis. Then, in section 5, we move away 
from simple prediction to consider the wider 
question of the indirect effects of class on party 
choice through its influence on other social- 
structural variables. Such an approach is neces- 
sary to a full understanding of the electoral 
effects of class, because many of the other 
variables that occur later in the individual’s life 
cycle, but which also serve to structure voting 
choice, are themselves in part determined by 
class. In that section, regression analysis, by 
means of causal modeling techniques, will be 
employed to determine both the direct effects 
of class on voting choice, and also its indirect 
effects through intervening variables. 
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4. The Results (1): 
The Relative Decline of Class 
as a Predictor of Partisanship 


Our exploratory use of regression analysis 
affords the results summarized in Table 3. In 
line with our AID inclusion criterion, we have 
identified only those predictors that explained 
at least 0.5 percent of the variance in partisan- 
ship (when their shared and unique explanatory 
power are taken together).!7 The table’s most 
striking feature is the presence of two pre- 
dictors, one of which—car ownership—appeared 
in none of the AID trees, and the other of 
which—education—appeared only in Rose’s 
1966 tree, explaining one percent of the vari- 
ance in Labour vote (Rose, 1974c, p. 496; and 
see above, n. 15). The more important of these 


l is education, 


iTThe variables to be included were identified in a 
manner similar to the “backward elimination” proce- 
dure described in Draper and Smith (1966, pp. 
167-68). The variables from which the choice was 
made were tenancy, occupation, phone ownership, car 


Table 3. Combined Explanatory Power of Six Social Structural Variables on Partisanship, 





1966 and 1970 (Percentages) 
1966 1970 
Effect on Effect on Change in 
Independent Variable Percent Voting Variance Percent Voting Variance Explanatory 
(Labour Characteristic)? Labour Explained® Labour Explained? Power 66-70 
Tenancy (tenant) 17.6 5.6 17.0 4.7 -0.9 
Union Membership 
(member) 16.2 4.7 15.0 3.7 —1.0 
Class (working) 11.9 2.9 7.5 1.3 —1.6 
Education (less) 13.3 3.0 7.2 1.1 —1.9 
Phone Ownership (none) 11.6 2.6 11.1 2.1 —0.5 
Car Ownership (none) 3.7 0.7 55 0.9 Wy 
Constant? 12.6 14.7 
4See n. 9. 


The effect on percent voting Labour of each independent variable is the partial regression coefficient (“b”) 
controlling for all other independent variables. These coefficients may be thought of as differences in propor- 
tions. Thus the group of voters not having a telephone can be thought of as containing 11.6 percent more Labour 
voters when all other variables are held constant. Effects for conjunctions of categories can be added. 


“This variance explained is the same coefficient as was presented earlier in the regression columns of Table 2, 
an explanation of which is given in n. 16. 


The constant is the intercept (“a”) term in the regression equation. With all variables coded 1 if they have a 
Labour characteristic and 0 otherwise, this can be interpreted as the percentage of Labour voters among respon- . 
dents having none of the Labour characteristics represented by the independent variables. When added to the 
ais vies it gives an estimate of the percentage of Labour voters among respondents having all the Labour 
characteristics, 
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The type of education a British citizen 
receives is an important socializing influence 
and has considerable implications for adult 
political behavior. Butler and Stokes (1974, pp. 
102—06) have shown how the predominant 
class environment encountered in different 
types of schools can reinforce the class environ- 
ment of the home when the two are in 
conformity, contributing to the transmission of 
parental party allegiance. Educational mobility, 
on the other hand, weakens the relationship 
between the child’s and parents’ party al- 
legiance. Education would therefore be ex- 
pected to exercise an influence on voting choice 
independent of class. Our education variable, 
however, distinguished between persons who 
left school at different ages, not between types 
of school. Although most of those educated in 
predominantly working-class surroundings will 
have left school at the minimum legal age, the 
reverse is less likely to be so true of those 
educated in predominantly middle-class sur- 
roundings. So education, as recorded in our 
data, will probably not have the impact at- 
tributed to it by Butler and Stokes. Neverthe- 
less, Table 3 still shows it to be an important 
predictor of voting choice both in 1966 and 
1970. In multivariate terms, it can be seen to 
have explained 3 percent of the variance in 
partisanship in 1966—as much as class. Al- 
though not shown in the table, its bivariate 
correlation of 0.28 with voting choice was as 
high as that of telephone ownership, and higher 
than any other save class or tenancy. 

The other previously ignored variable to 
appear in Table 3 is car ownership. Its increased 
predictive power between the two elections 
serves to confirm a general pattern discernible 
in the results presented in the table, and upon 
which we shall now focus our attention. 

Table 3 confirms Rose’s findings by making 
it clear that the ability to predict partisanship 
from social structure declines by almost one 
third, or just under six percentage points, 
between 1966 and 1970. But, notably, this 
drop is largely attributable to a decline in just 
two of the six variables, class (1.6 percent) and 
education (1.9 percent). The predictive power 
of tenancy, union membership and telephone 
ownership each declined by one percent or less 
over the same period, while that of car owner- 
ship increased by 0.2 percent. An important 





ownership, union membership, religion, age, educa- 
tion, sex, constituency partisanship, urban/rural resi- 
dence, region and nation. These are described in more 
detail in a separate appendix (see n. 3 above). 
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distinguishing characteristic of class and educa- 
tion, in comparison to these other variables, is 
that they are not easily changed after an 
individual reaches adulthood. This is generally 
held to be true even when class is measured by 
occupation (Butler and Stokes, 1974, Ch. 4). 
One does not have to go back to school in order 
to buy a telephone or a car, or in order to enter 
a trade that requires one to join a union (Rose, 
1974c, p. 49). And these latter variables con- 
tinued to have much the same impact in 1970 
as in 1966. Class and education, on the other 
hand, relate to early socialization experience; 
and the declining importance of these variables 
in structuring voting choice suggests that today 
the British electorate is less influenced by 
childhood socialization than in the past. In- 
stead, influences arising from the social context 
in which individuals found themselves at the 


` time of the 1970 election exercised a relatively 


greater determining influence. 


5. The Results (IJ): 
The Relative Decline of Class 
as a Cause of Partisanship 


If we are correct in distinguishing class and 
education as being in some sense prior to the 
other influences on party choice (but see n. 19 
below), any discussion of the decline of class 
voting in Britain must take at least one more 
step, which is to consider whether or not class 
has an additional influence on partisanship by 
way of its effects on the “lifestyle” variables 
that we have taken to define an individual’s 
social context (see also Rose, 1974a, p. 531). 
Type of tenancy and union membership, in 
particular, have traditionally been thought of 
largely as consequences of social class. If this is 
the case, the full impact of class will be 
underestimated when such temporally subse- 
quent influences are directly controlled for ina 
multiple regression equation. In taking this 
step, we move from a simple consideration of 
how well social structure predicts partisanship 
to the larger question of what causes partisan- 
ship. Any reasonably sophisticated notion of 
causation must take account of indirect as well 
as direct influences on the phenomenon in 
question. 

Two causal modeling traditions are par- 
ticularly appropriate for dealing with the indi- 
rect effects of independent variables. The first 
concentrates on the proportion of variance in a 
dependent variable whose explanation can be 
attributed to different causal paths (see, for 
example, Stokes, 1974). The second tradition 
focuses its attention on the amount of change 
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in the dependent variable that can be thought 
of as resulting from possible manipulation of 
the variables on the different causal paths. This 
latter tradition finds its most recent exponent 
in James A. Davis (1975), who has shown how 
the technique can be linked to the use of 
flowgraphs advocated by Stinchcombe (1968) 
in a manner particularly appropriate when the 
variables are measured at a nominal level, so 
that their effects can be viewed in terms of 
differences in proportions. Table 3 has already 
introduced the notion of an effect of dif- 
ferences in the value of an independent variable 
on percent voting Labour. Since our variables 
are measured at a nominal level, we propose to 
use estimates consistent with this second tradi- 
non, though without adopting flowgraph nota- 
tion. 


18we feel that flowgraph notation is an important 
step forward in providing us with a means of illustrat- 
ing not only causal flow, but also the actual values 
taken on by variables in a model. However, where the 
model contains more than four variables, it very soon 
becomes cluttered by the arrows and coefficients for 
base values. It then becomes hard to disentangle the 
causal from the structural implications of the graph. 
Since we are primarily interested in the causal implica- 
tions of our model m terms of the power of certain 
variables to generate change in the value of others, the 
base from which this change takes place is not of 


CLASS 


PHONE 


EDUCATION 
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Figure 1 represents a structure in which class 
and education are considered to cause, albeit 
imperfectly, voting choice, both directly and 
also indirectly through the “lifestyle” variables 
(type of tenancy, union membership and tele- 
phone ownership). Car ownership is not in- 
cluded in the model because of the negligible 
indirect effects it transmitted. The path be- 
tween education and union membership has 
been omitted for the same reason. The coef- 
ficients on the right-hand side of the model are 
equivalent to the effect coefficients for 1966 
presented in Table 3, although they are of a 
slightly greater magnitude because of the 
elimination of car ownership from the model. 
They indicate the proportionate change in 
percent voting Labour that might be expected 
as a consequence of change in any one of the 
prior variables, holding the others constant. The 
line with arrowheads at either end indicates 
that the intercorrelation between two variables 
(in this case class and education) has been taken 
into account when estimating the other coef- 
ficients, although no causal priority has been 





central interest and indications of base values have not 
been included. Flowgraph notation would also require 
the complication of a block or typology for our 
intervening variables (Davis, 1975, p. 132). 


-124 






124s ABOUR VOTE 


Figure 1, A Causal Model Illustrating the Effects of Class and Education on Labour Vote, 1966 
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assigned as between the two.!? This is the 
standard way of depicting unanalyzed correla- 
tions in causal analysis. Transmission rules such 
as those set out by Davis allow us to calculate 
the indirect effects of class and education on 
voting choice by way of each intervening 
variable in turn. Such calculations involve no 
more than multiplying the coefficients on a 
path. Thus, the indirect effects of class on 
Labour voting by way ee tenancy is (.231) 
(.184) = .043. 

Table 4 summarizes the direct and indirect 
effects of class and education on voting choice 
for 1966 and 1970. In the first of these years, it 
can be seen that less than half of the effects of 
class were exercised indirectly via its influence 
on tenancy, telephone ownership and union 
membership. The total effects can be in- 
terpreted as the additional proportion of 
Labour voters due to the direct and indirect 
effects of class. That is, if it were possible to 
manipulate a person’s class so that a number of 
middle-class Conservative voters were given a 
new working-class identity, 24 percent of them 
could be expected to switch their vote to the 
Labour party. In 1970, however, the total 


19The causal nature of the relationship between 
class and education is not explored in this model 
because of ambiguities arising from measuring social 
class by occupation. Logically, education precedes 
occupation in the individual’s life cycle. But, as was 
noted in n. 1, class, as measured by occupation, taps 
life chances and experiences that precede adulthood. 
Thus, the causal ordering between the two variables is 
not as unambiguous as might first appear. 
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effects of class had been reduced by more than 
5 percent, so that only 19 percent of such a 
group could be expected to switch their vote, 
Nevertheless, when indirect effects are thus 
taken into account, the extent of the decline in 
class voting in Britain can be seen to have been 
much less than even multiple regression analysis 
would have led us to believe. The table shows 
that over one-third of this variable’s direct 
effects on Labour voting (12.4 to 8.0) were 
eroded between the 1966 and 1970 elections. 
But, when viewed as a cause rather than as a 
predictor of partisanship, because its indirect 
effects declined relatively little over this period, 
its total influence can be seen to have 
diminished by only about one-fifth of its 1966 
value (23.8 to 18.5). Indeed, when we take 
account of its indirect effects, we can see that 
class, with an effect coefficient of 18.5, re- 
mained at least as important a cause of voting 
choice as tenancy, the single most powerful 
direct predictor in 1970, with an effect coef- 
ficient of 18.0. 


6. Conclusion 


In this article we have confirmed that there 
has been an indisputable decline in the ability 
of class, measured by occupation, to structure 
voting choice in Britain. This is especially true 
when the magnitude of this decline is viewed in 
absolute terms. However, our estimate of the 
extent of the decline depends on how it is 
viewed and the corresponding statistical tech- 
nique adopted to analyze the phenomenon. At 
one extreme, if we are looking for a prediction 
of voting choice based on the smallest possible 


Table 4. Direct and Indirect Effects of Class, Education and Intervening Variables on Voting Choice, 


1966 and 1970 
independent Variables 
Class Education Tenancy Union Phone 

Effects 1966 1970 1966 1970 1966 1970 1966 1970 1966 1970 
Indirect Effects 

Via Tenancy 043 .039 .043 .035 

Via Union 034 .032 0097 .006 

Via Phone 037 .034 026 .023 
Total Indirect 114 = .105 078 .064 
Direct Effects? 124 080 = 137 078 = «184 180.158 .146 124.122 
Total Effects 238 .185 214 .142 184 .180 A58 .146 124 .122 


“The indirect effect of education via union membership, which was excluded from Figure 1 in the interests of 
parsimony, is included in this table for the sake of completeness. 
These direct effects are generally greater in magnitude than those given in Table 3 because, as in Figure 1, 
car ownership is not included in the equation from which these figures are derived. 
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number of social structural variables, it is clear 
that by 1970 occupational class added nothing 
to the power of a prediction based on tenancy, 
union membership and telephone ownership. 
At the other extreme, a model that treats class 
as causally prior to these three variables, as well 
as to voting choice, finds it to have remained 
preeminent in structuring partisanship, even in 
1970. Falling between these two extremes is a 
multiple regression model in which indirect 
effects are not calculated. Each of these ap- 
proaches gives a somewhat different view of 
changes in the effect of class on partisanship, 
and, from a purely statistical standpoint, all are 
equally valid.279 Which view we take must 
therefore depend on which is most helpful to 
an understanding of the social processes in 
which class in involved. 

Evidently, the fundamental choice is one 
between prediction and explanation. If our 
concern is the extent to which voting behavior 
can be predicted, then what is needed is some 
form of prediction equation. Whether or not 
class enters into such an equation is a matter of 
trading off parsimony against comparability. 
An equation not containing occupational class 
had become the most parsimonious by 1970, 
but its absence meant that its effects could not 
be compared to those in earlier elections. A 
stagewise variance decomposition procedure is 
likely to provide the most parsimonious predic- 
tion equation because of its imperialistic 
method of assigning variance shared by two or 
more predictors. It is also easier to describe 
because each effect is treated separately. A 
particular stagewise technique, AID, has the 
added advantage of enabling us to take interac- 
tion effects into account in our analysis. How- 
ever, other things being equal, a stagewise 
analysis will explain less variance in the de- 
pendent variable than if the effects of all 
predictors are estimated simultaneously by or- 
dinary least squares. The estimate of the effects 
of each independent variable will also be very 
different in the two techniques (see Table 2). 

If, on the other hand, we are interested in 
the effects of class on voting choice, then not 
only can we ill afford to drop our indicator— 
occupation—from the analysis, but also we 
must ask ourselves whether class has indirect 
effects on voting by way of its influence on 
other variables. In doing this, we impose a 
particular view of the nature of social processes 
on our data. To specify the “‘lifestyle’’ variables 
that define an individual’s social context as 


20Fqually, the same deficiencies apply to all of 
them. See n. 12 above. 
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intervening between class and voting choice in a 
causal model ensures that indirect effects will 
be found. For this reason, the effects that we 
observe do not serve to validate the model. But 
failure to treat these variables as intervening 
involves no less of an imposition. To assume 
that class has no indirect effects (or to argue 
that occupation is not a surrogate for class) will 
simply lower the importance attributed to this 
variable by our model. This assumption under- 
pins the use of the multiple regression model in 
preference to its causal counterpart. But again, 
the results from the former model derive 
strictly from the rules of algebra and do 
nothing to validate the assumption that there 
are in reality no intervening variables. 


Having decided that “lifestyle” variables 
were best treated as intervening, we had to 
decide on the place of education in the model. 
Other research had indicated that education is 
also a cause of these variables, although its 
causal relationship to class is much more 
ambiguous. Therefore, we opted for a model 
which estimated the effects of class while 
controlling for the influence of education. This 
model revealed a decline of more than 3 
percentage points (from 23.8 to 18.5) in the 
ability of class, as measured by occupation, to 
structure partisanship between 1966 and 1970. 
But it also showed that by far the greater 
proportion of this decline lies in the direct 
effects of class on voting choice. The indirect 
effects of class via intervening variables also 
declined over the period, but by no more than 
1 percentage point, or less than one-fifth of the 
total decline. The same general pattern holds 
true for the education variable. Thus, we see a 
relative (though not an absolute) increase in the 
power of social context to structure partisan- 
ship between these two elections. We tend to 
attribute these changes to a diminution in the 
long-term influence of early socialization ex- 
periences in the British electorate, and it seems 
probable that the decline in class voting that we 
have traced up to 1970 laid the foundations for 
a quite dramatic abandonment of the two 
major parties by the British electorate in the 
1974 elections. 


We have concentrated our attention on the 
1966 and 1970 elections partly because the 
move away from the Labour and Conservative 
parties was so extensive in the next election as 
to question the whole concept of a class-based, 
two-party system. But any reassessment of 
traditional measures of class voting will put 
comparability with earlier studies into question. 
No doubt this must be done, but elsewhere. In 
this article we have tried only to clarify the 
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nature of class voting, where class is measured 
by occupation, during a period of decline in 
this phenomenon, terminating our analysis at 
the last point at which traditional measures can 
reasonably be applied. 
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Collective vs. Dyadic Representation in Congress 


ROBERT WEISSBERG 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


Previous studies of legislative-constituency representation have focused almost exclusively on 
pairs of Congress members and their constituencies. It is possible, however, to think of 
representation collectively, i.e. to consider the extent to which Congress as an institution 
represents the American people. Our analysis delineates this concept of representation, analyzes its 
existence by use of probability theory and the Miller-Stokes data, and then considers the 
relationship between collective representation and electoral control. We conclude that citizens 
probably get better representation than is suggested by the Miller-Stokes analysis, that the amount 
of representation may be more a function of institutional arrangements than of electoral control, 
and that citizen indifference towards many aspects of legislative politics is quite reasonable, given 


the existence of collective representation. 


Legislative representation has long been a 
basic concern in political analysis. Particularly 
in the last 20 years a wide variety of theories, 
data, and methodologies have been employed 
to examine the question of whether legislators, 
in some sense, follow district opinion.! The 
results of these studies are by no means 
conclusive and controversies abound on how 
one should analyze representation and what 
certain types of data actually indicate.* Never- 
theless, despite the sheer variety of analyses and 
debate, previous studies almost all share one 
fundamental perspective: they view representa- 
tion in terms of a particular legislator and the 
constituency that elected that legislator. This 
dyadic perspective (i.e., one legislator and one 
constituency) is surely important, but it is not 
the only way of approaching representation. 
Specifically, a long and equally valid tradition 
exists that views representation in terms of 


See, for example, Warren E. Miller and Donald E. 
Stokes, “Constituency Influence in Congress,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 57 (March 1963), 
45—56; Lewis Anthony Dexter, “The Representative 
and His District,” Human Organization, 16 (Spring 
1957), 2—13; Wilder W. Crane, Jr., “Do Representa- 
tives Represent?” Journal of Politics, 22 (May 1960), 
295-99; and Robert S. Erikson, “The Electoral 
Impact of Congressional Roll Call Voting,” American 
Political Science Review, 65 (December 1971), 
1018-32; John W. Kingdon, Congressman’s Voting 
Decisions (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), esp. 
Ch. 2; and Aage R. Clausen, How Congressmen 
Decide: A Policy Focus (New York: St. Martin’s, 
1973), pp. 126—S0. 

2Several of these controversies are presented in 


Morris P. Fiorina, Representatives, Roll Calls, and 
Constituencies (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974), 


institutions collectively representing a people.3 
Within this tradition the central question would 
be whether Congress as an institution repre- 
sented the American people, not whether each 
member of Congress represented his or her 
particular district. 

This paper will explore both theoretically 
and empirically this notion of collective repre- 
sentation. In so doing we shall not only 
elaborate on an important (but frequently 
neglected) concept in the study of legislatures, 
but within the limits of our data we will 
attempt to show the following: (1) legislative 
representation of citizen opinion when viewed 
collectively is not nearly as poor as is indicated 
in most studies of legislator-constituency rela- 
tionships; (2) at least some features of Ameri- 
can politics typically associated with poor 
representation may in fact contribute to ac- 
curate representation; and (3) much of the 
public ignorance of legislative politics and 
opposition to disciplined parties is reasonable, 


3Several political scientists have considered the 
theory of collective representation. See, for example, 
Samuel C. Patterson, “Introduction,” in American 
Legislative Behavior (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 
1968), p. 4 and Alfred De Grazia, Public and Republic 
(New York: Knopf, 1951), pp. 5--8. Analyses of the 
mechanics of electoral representation also, in a sense, 
are concerned with collective representation. At a 
more theoretical level, Hanna F. Pitkin, The Concept 
of Representation (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1967), pp. 216~—25. 


Though definitions of “representation” abound, 
our analysis defines representation as agreement be- 
tween legislative voting and citizen opinion. The closer 
the agreement, the “better” the representation. This 
definition is consistent with notions of representation 
employed in most empirical analyses of representa- 
tion. It is identical to the conception of representation 
guiding the Miller-Stokes analysis. 
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given the operation of collective representation. 

We shall first explicate the dyadic approach 
to the study of legislative-constituency opinion 
representation. This approach will then be 
contrasted with collective and virtual concep- 
tions of representation. Second, nondyadic 
aspects of representation will be discussed and 
in part illustrated by data collected by Warren 
Miller and Donald Stokes. We shall see, for 
example, that a particular legislator’s misrepre- 
sentation of constituency opinion can, under 
certain conditions, increase the overall level of 
opinion representation. We shall also show that 
partisan legislative voting discipline can likewise 
decrease opinion representation, despite claims 
to the contrary. Third, we will consider non- 
dyadic representation in the context of demo- 
cratic control of leaders through elections. We 
shall argue that there is no one-to-one rela- 
tionship between accurate representation of 
citizen preferences and citizen electoral control 
over legislators. Indeed, random selection of 
legislators would maximize representation at 
the expense of citizen control. Finally, we shall 
examine certain citizen attitudes and behaviors 
in the light of different conceptions of repre- 
sentation and misrepresentation. We hope to 
show, for example, that ignorance of one’s 
particular Congress member’s voting record, 
political apathy, or even voting for unrespon- 
sive legislators are much more reasonable than 
previously claimed, given collective representa- 
tion. 

Before proceeding we should note two 
limitations. First, while we speak of legislators 
in general, our analysis will be of members of 
the U.S. Congress in particular. No doubt there 
are legislatures whose rules and functions would 
make our analysis irrelevant. Second, our data 
are the well-known Miller and Stokes data, a 
data set somewhat limited by small sample size 
in several districts. Nevertheless, both these 
problems are not serious since our effort is 
largely theoretical and illustrative. For such a 
purpose the Miller-Stokes data are perfectly 
adequate and restricting ourselves to the U.S. 
likewise poses no serious problem. 


Conceptions of 
Citizen-Legislative Representation 


Perhaps due to our underlying democratic 
values, recent American research on legislative 
responsiveness has usually viewed representa- 
tion in an electoral context. That is, citizens are 
(or are not) represented by an elected official 
they could have voted for or against. In this 
sense, a citizen could only be represented by 
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one member of Congress, one governor, two 
senators, and one president, but not—say—a 
Supreme Court justice. Scholars have therefore 
asked: do elected officials represent those who 
elected them (or who live in their districts)? 
Regardless of whether constituency opinion is 
measured by interviews or inferred from socio- 
economic or demographic data, the units of 
analysis have always been the legislator and the 
district, paired. Representation means a high 
correlation between constituency opinion and 
roll-call voting on a pairwise basis. 

It should be obvious, however, that the 
representation of an opinion (or interest) is 
theoretically independent of an electoral con- 
nection between the person with a preference 
and the person doing the representing. Much in 
the same way that individuals’ economic in- 
terests can be advanced by organizations to 
which they do not belong (these are called 
“free riders”), their interests can be served in 
Congress among any one of 435 representatives 
and 100 senators. Moreover, it is quite likely 
that one’s best representative could change over 
time and across issue areas. In fact, it is 
extremely unlikely that out of a pool of 435 
legislators one’s own legislator will represent 
one’s particular opinion on an issue. An excel- 
lent illustration of such representation inde- 
pendent of an electoral relationship no doubt 
occurred when northern black and liberal white 
Congress members articulated the preferences of 
disenfranchised southern blacks during the 
1950s and 1960s. 

Though it is not customary to separate 
representation from a direct electoral relation- 
ship, any review of the various meanings of 
representation will show that representative 
institutions were never automatically equated 
with electoral institutions. Moreover, even 
when elections and representation were linked, 
dyadic representation was never the dominant 
historical model. In her analysis of the various 
meanings of representation, Pitkin describes an 
important school of thought that viewed legisla- 
tures as a group of individuals collectively 
representing the people as a whole.5 The 
purpose of the legislature is to create an 
accurate reflection of the community; mis- 
representation occurs when the diverse interests 
and opinions of the political community are 
excluded from debate. A particular legislator, 
according to this view, was not a delegate for 
those particular people who chose him or her, 
but all the legislators taken collectively would 
act as if all the people themselves were acting 


Pitkin, p. 61. 
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since they were a reflection of the whole. This 
principle is quite similar to the principle of 
random sampling: a particular individual in a 
sample of 1500 from a universe of 210 million 
does not personally represent 140,000 people, 
but the sample collectively is a close approx- 
imation of the 210,000,000 people. 

The concept of virtual representation, par- 
ticularly as employed by Edmund Burke, also 
separates the electoral association between two 
individuals from their representational relation- 
ship. As Burke put it, virtual representation 
occurs where “‘there is a communion of interest 
and sympathy in feelings and desires between 
those who act in the name of any descriptions 
of people and the people in whose name they 
act, though the trustees are not actually chosen 
by them.’ Hence, at least for Burke, the city 
of Birmingham is not automatically unrepre- 
sented merely because it has no delegate in 
Parliament. Because Bristol, which has the same 
commercial interests as Birmingham, does send 
members to Parliament, Birmingham is virtually 
represented. Indeed, Burke asserts that in many 
instances virtual representation is superior to 
actual representation (i.e., the representation of 
electors’ interests by their elected officials) 
since virtual representation is based on common 
sentiment, not fallible attempts to advance 
interests one might not share.” To be sure, 
Burke is not talking about constituency opin- 
ions when he speaks of “interest,” but the basic 
thrust of his argument—that legislators “look 
out” for nonconstituency interests and thus 
represent them—is equally applicable to the 
analysis of opinion representation. 

Moreover, many recent studies of legislative 
decision making have examined nondyadic 
representational relationships, though rarely has 
this type of relationship been deemed to be of 
special theoretical importance. For example, 
Wahike, Eulau, Buchanan, and Ferguson in 
their study of four state legislatures find a 
significant number of legislators viewing them- 
selves aS representing state, as opposed to 
district, interests. Studies of interest group/ 


©Cited in Pitkin, p. 173. Excellent discussions of 
virtual representation are also found in Samuel H. 
Beer, British Politics in the Collectivist Age (New 
York: Knopf, 1967), pp. 15—20 and De Grazia, pp. 
36—45. 


TPitkin, p. 175. 

8John C. Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, 
and LeRoy C. Ferguson, The Legisiative System (New 
York: Wiley, 1962), pp. 290—91, 270. Also see Roger 
H. Davidson, The Role of the Congressman (New 
York: Pegasus, 1969), pp. 121—26,.and Randall B. 
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legislative interaction have often noted that 
interest groups must of necessity cut across 
purely geographical division so that, say, a New 
York industry wanting tariff protection may be 
“represented” by a member of Congress from 
California who happens to be on the relevant 
committee.? Equally familiar are instances in 
which legislators will “broaden” their constitu- 
encies by becoming spokespersons for non-geo- 
graphically based interests, e.g., automobile 
safety, withdrawal from Vietnam, or the fate of 
Soviet Jews. It is clear, then, that many 
researchers have dealt with nondyadic represen- 
tation but this behavior has rarely been concep- 
tually distinguished from purely district- 
oriented activity. 

Finally, the concept of collective representa- 
tion is even embedded in the idea of responsible 
party government despite this doctrine’s em- 
phasis on individual citizen policy voting. That 
is, citizens choose a party and the victorious 
party represents a national majority; members 
of the victorious party do not represent their 
district majority except insofar as district ma- 
jorities are congruent with a national majority. 
Thus it is proper to speak only of national 
majorities being represented, not the relation- 
ship between particular voters and the 
legislators they actually selected. Indeed, one of 
the major purposes of party discipline is to 
eliminate purely dyadic representation. 

In short, even if we require an electoral 
connection between citizens and their represen- 
tatives, there is no historical or theoretical 
reason to limit analysis to dyadic representa- 
tional relationships. To focus exclusively on 
such questions as “does Representative X fol- 
low the constutency’s preferences on policies 
A, B, and C?” thus ignores several equally 
plausible ways of asking whether elected repre- 
sentatives represent, 


Ripley, Congress: Process and Policy (New York: 
Norton, 1975), p. 18. 


We suspect that the non-~dyadic nature of or- 
ganized interest representation in Congress is so 
“obvious” that it is seldom explicitly mentioned. That 
is, it is self-evident that a legislator “looking out” for, 
say, his own peanut farmers will also represent peanut 
farmers not in his own district. Also see John E. 
Schwarz and L. Earl Shaw, The United States Congress 
in Comparative Perspective (Hindsdale, Hl: Dryden 
Press, 1976), Ch. 10, for an excellent analysis of how 
groups such as blacks are represented by non-group 
members. 
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Representation Without 
Control or Agreement 


According to the dyadic model, the maxi- 
mum possible degree of representation would 
occur if legislators followed the preferences of 
their constituents (somehow defined). It would 
therefore seem to follow that citizens would 
not be represented if (a) all members of 
Congress voted randomly or (b} all members of 
Congress—for any number of reasons—violated 
constituency preferences. We shall argue here 
that misrepresentation need not occur if Con- 
gress members voted randomly or otherwise 
chose to ignore constituency opinion. What 
makes such an argument possible is an ac- 
ceptance of a collective perspective on represen- 
tation which focuses on the representation of 
an opinion within an institution independent of 
an electoral relationship between opinion hold- 
er and legislator. Let us begin by considering 
random legislative voting and collective repre- 
sentation. Subsequently we shall examine how 
misrepresentation by some legislators can result 
in better overall responsiveness to citizen 
preferences. 


Random Voting and Representation. As we 
have stated, analyses of representation based on 
the dyadic model measure representation in 
terms of nonrandom association between pairs 


of constituencies and legislators (i.e., a high 
correlation indicates close representation). Are 
we then to equate a zero correlation (i.e., 
perfect randomness) with zero representation? 
Our answer is that even with perfectly random 
legislative voting it is unlikely that national 
opinion would be violated about more than half 
the time. In a sense, the use of measures of 
association with random baselines, together 
with the dyadic approach, can readily lead to 
an underestimation of how often majority 
preferences are heeded.!% To assess the impact 
of perfect randomness, let us assume a legisla- 
ture of 20 members and constituencies. (We 
shall assume an N of 20 since probability 
calculations of the type we are going to 
perform for an N of 435 would be impossible 


10We should emphasize that our theoretical con- 
cern is the degree of representation, not the predicta- 
bility of this representation. Merely because some 
representation can, in a purely statistical sense, be 
predicted on the basis of a random model does not 
mean that this representation does not exist. If my 
member of Congress “votes right” on a key issue it 
may be irrelevant to me whether this results from 
random factors or careful attention to my desires. 
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with existing accessible computational facilities. 
Changing the N to 435 would not alter our 
conclusion, however.) Furthermore, let each 
representative adhere to the following be- 
havioral rules: 


(1) on any given issue a legislator decides to 
vote “yes” or “no” by flipping a coin 
(i.e., votes randomly); 


(2) legislators vote simultaneously and inde- 
pendently of each other (i.e., there is no 
party discipline, logrolling, or presi- 
dential pressure); 


(3) each constituency (assumed to be singu- 
lar) decides its preferences by likewise 
flipping a coin for “yes” and “no” 
issues. 


In view of the “majority wins” rule in 
legislative decision making, let us add a further 
stipulation: accurate representation occurs if 
the majority on a given issue receives 50 
percent + 1 in a vote. In other words, if 75 
percent of the constituencies favor policy Y 
and policy Y is passed even by a bare majority, 
we will conclude that supporters of Y are 
represented.!1 We should also add that minori- 
ty opinion within constituencies is excluded. 

In this hypothetical legislature the probabili- 
ty that a particular legislator will be in agree- 
ment with his or her own constituency is ,5 
(.25 for the ‘“‘yes-yes” pair and .25 for the 
“no-no” pair, for a total of .5). In a 20-member 
legislature, how many pairwise agreements be- 
tween legislators and constituency majorities 
should one expect? Table 1 presents the prob- 
abilities (calculated from the binomial) of 
various representative-constituency matches. As 
one might expect, the likelihood of perfect 
dyadic agreement on a given issue is extremely 
remote—p = .0000095 (for 435 relationship, 
this number is virtually zero). It is equally 
unlikely, however, that all legislators will be on 
the opposite side from all their constituencies 
(p = .0000095). To determine the probability 


1 1Since our conception of collective representation 
refers to policy agreement between a majority of all 
citizens and a majority of legislators, our analysis here 
further requires the assumption that all legislative 
districts are of equal population. Unless this were true 
it would be theoretically possible for a majority of 
constituencies and a population majority to be in 
opposition. This assumption is reasonable for the 
House and unless district size were assumed to be 
constant, our hypothetical example here would be- 
come hopelessly confused. Unequal district size could 
be included in this analysis, but it would not add 
anything theoretically important. 
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that a majority of constituencies and their own 
representatives will be in agreement, one may 
sum the probabilities for the bottom rows in 
Table 2. The sum if .412, which means that 
assuming random voting by legislators, a majori- 
ty of constituency-representative dyads will be 
in agreement 41.2 percent of the time in a 
series of votes. If we combine this probability 
with the probability that exactly half of the 
constituency-legislative pairs will be in agree- 
ment (p = .176), the probability is approxi- 
mately .588 that 50 percent or more constitu- 
encies will have their representatives vote 
“right” even if the representatives vote random- 
ly. 

It is also possible, by using the joint prob- 
ability of independent events form of the 
binomial distribution, to calculate the likeli- 
hood of legislative majorities being on the same 
side as a majority of constituencies, regardless 


Table 1. Probabilities* of Successful Pairwise 
Legislative Matches Given Random Legislative Voting, 
Random Constituency Opinions (N=20) 





Number of Successful 
Pairwise Matches p 
0 -0000095 
1 .00001907 
2 .00018120 
3 .00108719 
4 .00462006 
5 01478577 
6 .03696442 
7 .07392883 
8 12013435 
9 16017914 
10 ~--—-~-~—-——-—-—-—~—~—-——— -176198001 
11 16017914 
12 12013435 
13 07392883 
14 .03696442 
15 01478577 
16 -00462006 
17 .00108719 
18 .60018120 
19. .00001907 
20 .0000095 





*The calculations are from the binomial. The for- 
mula is: 


NI 


———. p'q{N-r} 
r! (N—r) 


Pfr) = 


where 


N = total number of pairs (20 in this example} 
r = number of successes out of 20 
(N—r) = number of failures out of 20 
P = probability of success (here, .5) 
q = probability of failure (here, .5) 
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of the degree of pairwise agreement.!? The 
odds of concurrent legislative-constituency ma- 
jorities occurring in this formulation are .5 
(excluding ties). It should be noted that a 
representation “success” (majority-majority 
agreement) can occur even when pairwise agree- 
ment is extremely low. Moreover, the chances 
of legislative distribution of votes being, say, 10 
to 15 percentage points within the distribution 
of constituency majorities are quite good Gn 
the range of 60 to 70 percent likelihood). 
Hence, even where a majority of constituencies 
are misrepresented, the outcome given random 
voting will more than likely be “close.” It can 
further be shown, moreover, that even a slight 
improvement over randomness in legislative 
adherence to constituency opinion will result in 
a majority of constituencies being represented a 
majority of the time and many more ‘“‘closer” 
losses. In short, we cannot equate legislative 
ignorance of constituency opinion, a lack of 
desire to be a delegate and other such impair- 
ments to dyadic representation as automatically 
leading to complete, systematic misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Two additional comments are relevant to the 
issue of representation by random voting. First, 
this random model seems most applicable to 
situations where legislators have no knowledge 
of constituency opinion, no clues from district 
interest groups ({i.e., the “worst”? conditions for 
representation). Where information on 
preferences is clear, or can be accurately 
guessed, representation is likely to be much 
better. Certainly few southern Congress mem- 
bers during the 1950s and 60s could support 
pro-civil rights legislation in the face of strong, 
unambiguous constituency opinion. Hence, ifa 
member of Congress toes the line on these sorts 
of issues and votes randomly on all others, the 
proportion of votes on which legislative and 
constituency majorities agree will be some- 
where between .5 and 1.0, depending on the 
mix of unambiguous and ambiguous issues. 

A second point concerns individual judg- 
ments about how well one’s own preferences 
are being represented in the legislature. If we 


12The formula of the binomial distribution for the 
joint probability of independent events is: 


N,! Na! 
Ni!Wi-r)! N2!W2-r2)! 
p2”2q2N2 72 


Subscripts refer to samples (i.e. 1 = members of 
Congress, 2 = constituents); the notation is described 
in Table 1. 
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were to say that a “preference is represented” 
when the preference finds at least one legisla- 
tive advocate, then it is clear that on a 
particular issue both sides are extremely likely 
to have at least 40 percent of the legislative 
votes most of the time (about 73.6 percent of 
the time in a 20-seat legislature), given purely 
random voting. This likelihood of a “good 
showing” even if one’s preference was a majori- 
ty but lost in the legislature seems particularly 
important where one’s knowledge of the true 
opinion distribution is unknown. That is, a 
citizen who favors policy X might guess that 
fellow supporters of this policy amounted to, 
say, between 40 to 70 percent of the popula- 
tion. A legislative outcome of 40 percent 
against 60 percent in favor might thus appear 
reasonable to a supporter of X even if the true 
(but unknown) proportion in favor were greater 
than 50 percent. We are not suggesting that 
losing is, therefore, cheerfully accepted; rather, 
misrepresentation would usually be obscured 
by public ignorance of the true distribution and 
by random legislative voting. Compare this to 
what might happen if all legislators voted 
together on what they (falsely) believed to be 
majority opinion—a majority would be mis- 
represented by a 20 (or 435) to zero vote. Ina 
sense, random voting may only guarantee repre- 
sentation half the time, but it also makes gross 
misrepresentation (i.e., a popular majority be- 
ing countered by an extremely lopsided legisla- 
tive vote) a remote possibility. 


Individual Misrepresentation and Collective 
Representation. A different and somewhat 
broader way of viewing the amount of represen- 
tation is to think of both constituency and 
legislative preferences (or votes) in terms of a 
continuum (or scale) as opposed to a yes-no 
voting dichotomy. This was Miller’s and Stokes’ 
approach and it allows us to consider more 
refined degrees of representation. In addition, 
with a sufficient distribution on a continuum 
we can examine the extent to which relatively 
small policy minorities are represented. In 
making this examination we make the same 
basic contention as in our previous discussion 
of representation; namely, that a certain degree 
of representation is likely though legislators 
may ignore or be oblivious to constituency 
opinion. Let us begin by considering the hy- 
pothetical data in Tables 2A—2B which depict a 
legislature of three constituencies. 


Table 2A shows what might be considered 
perfect representation. Each district is repre- 
sented by a legislator with the precise scale 
position as his or her constituency. Moroever, if 
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Table 2A. Perfect District-by-District Agreement, 


Perfect Aggregate Agreement 
cae District X 
Opinion/Roll Call All 
Scores for | 2 3 Districts 
Constituency _ 
Preferences (X) 1 2 3 2 
Legislators 
(scale scores) 1 2 3 2 
Differences in 
Preferences 0 0 0 


Table 2B. Poor District-by-District Agreement, 


Perfect Aggregate Agreement 
as District X 
Opinions/Roll Call All 
Scores for 1 2 3 Districts 
Constituency _ 
Preferences (X) Í 2 3 2 
Legislators 
(scale scores) 3 2 i 
Differences in 
Preferences —2 0 2 


we consider national opinion to be the sum 
total of individual legislator opinion (or be- 
havior), the last column of Table 2A shows 
perfect representation. Table 2B, on the other 
hand, shows a situation in which two of the 
three districts are substantially misrepresented 
(districts 1 and 3). Does this show that citizens 
in these districts go without adequate represen- 
tation? In this particular example, it is evident 
that citizens in district 1 are represented by the 
legislator from district 3 and vice versa. Equally 
important, observe that the mean scale posi- 
tions for both constituents and legislators in 
Table 2B are identical. Thus, on the whole, 
constituents are perfectly represented by legi- 
slators, though not necessarily on a dyadic 
basis. In the Burkean sense, representation is 
virtual, not actual. 

What we have illustrated in Tables 2A—2B is 
a general phenomenon. Specifically, by sum- 
ming across both districts and legislators sep- 
arately, then subtracting the grant totals, and 
dividing by the number of districts, we allow 
positive and negative district deviations to 
cancel each other out. Thus, as we see in Table 
2B, the scores for district 1 and 3, which show 
deviations of 2 and —2 scale positions from 
constituency means, cancel each other out 
when added together. Hence, citizens of district 
1 are represented because legislators in both 
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district 3 and district 1 misrepresent their 
constituents in precisely opposite ways. Sta- 
tistically, this principle is: 


zid—-Ri_2%d—ZTR 
N 7 N 
where 


d = the mean district scale score 
R = the representatives scale score 
N = the number of pairs 


In words, this formula can be stated thus: the 
average legislator-constituency difference on a 
dyadic basis is equal to or greater than the 
average difference between all legislators and all 
constituents. Moreover, for reasons that will be 
more fully discussed below, it will usually be 


Sld-R! ad — ER 
the case that — g T > —yp T, 0 citi- 


zens as a whole are better represented by 
Congress than are citizens in each district by 
their particular legislators. 

This principle can be illustrated with the 
Miller-Stokes data. Though an ideal illustration 
would require that both legislators and consti- 
tuents be measured on the same scale, we shall 
make do with scales composed of different 
items and of different ranges.!3 Table 3 shows 
both dyadic and aggregate (or virtual) repre- 
sentation on the issues relating to social wel- 


13That congressional scores may range 0 to 9 while 
constituency scores range from Q to 3 is no problem 
with a correlation coefficient that “standardizes” 
these scores. We cannot, however, use standard scores 
since these would (by definition) yield means of zero 
in column 2 of Table 3, thus rendering our analysis 
Statistically nonsensical. We should also acknowledge 
that the mean or any other measure of central 
tendency can be a poor indicator of what is to be 
represented, given the wide variety of opinion distribu- 
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fare, civil rights, and foreign affairs. Observe 
that the mean district by district legislator-con- 
stituency difference (here measured by the 
mean of all those identifying with the legisla- 
tor’s party) ranges from 4.34 for foreign policy 
to 2.92 for civil rights.14 However, as the 
values in the second column indicate, this 
discrepancy is significantly reduced if viewed in 
terms of aggregate differences. For social wel- 
fare the overall legislator-constituency dif- 
ference is reduced by about 25 percent of the 
average of dyadic differences, while on foreign 
affairs—which shows the largest amount of 
dyadic misrepresentation—representation is im- 
proved 40 percent in the aggregate. The latter 
finding is particularly important since the near- 
zero constituency—Congress members’ correla- 
tion in foreign affairs reported by Miller and 
Stokes would lead us to expect extensive 
misrepresentation, when in fact Congress as an 


tion in a district. It certainly seems politically im- 
portant whether or not the distribution is bell-shaped 
or U-shaped. These and several other questions dealing 
with the measurement of constituency are considered 
in greater detail in Robert Weissberg, “Some Issues in 
the Analysis of Legislator Constituency Policy Agree- 
ment,” unpublished mimeographed paper. 


14Our use of legislators’ party identifiers as “con- 
stituency opinion” (as opposed to, say, the entire 
district) derives from two considerations. First, of all 
the groups we could have used, those belonging to a 
Congress member’s party seem the most relevant in 
terms of representational relationship. Certainly a 
member of Congress could not be expected to 
represent everyone in the district or partisans of the 
opposition party. In any case, the use of the score for 
the entire district would not change the thrust of our 
analysis. Second, subsequent analysis considers the 
theoretically important questions of district minority 
representation and this requires that we disaggregate 
district opinions. 


Table 3. Dyadic Versus Collective Representation, by Issue Domain, 1958 


(District Majorities)} 
X Difference between 
Member of Congress Difference between 
and Partisan All Legislators and “Improvement” 

Constituents on All Districts in the of Collective 
Issue Domain Dyadic Basis Aggregate over Dyadic* 
Social Welfare 3.26 2.45 24.8% 
Civil Rights 2.92 2.41 17.5% 
Foreign Affairs 4.34 2.62 39.6% 


Source: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 
*Improvement is calculated by subtracting the aggregate from the dyadic scores and dividing the result by the 


dyadic score. 
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institution is doing a better job than suggested 
by the very low correlation. This is not to say 
that dyadic representation is poor (see recent 
analyses by Fiorina and Kingdon, for exam- 
ple);i5 rather, whatever the degree of dyadic 


representation, collective representation is 
equal or better. 
More generally, several politically important 


Zld- RI — 
principles can be deduced from D eal > 
ad -2R _. 

a a First, as we have seen, extreme cases 
of dyadic misrepresentation (i.e., district maver- 
icks) need not result in misrepresentation of 
any or all constituents. The quality of repre- 
sentation is in part dependent on the distribu- 
tion of misrepresentation; the absolute level of 
dyadic misrepresentation is less important than 
how it is distributed. Imagine, for example, an 
extremely liberal district that happens to be 
represented by an extrémely conservative mem- 
ber of Congress. If this were the only district in 
a political system these liberal citizens would 


indeed be misrepresented. But, if there also 
existed an extremely conservative district hav- 
ing an extremely liberal member of Congress, 
misrepresentation in the second district results 
in overall representation. It follows, then, that 
aggregate {or virtual) representation will be 
better than dyadic representation to the extent 
that dyadic misrepresentation is equally dis- 
tributed on both sides of the overall constitu- 
ency mean. Only if there is misrepresentation 
on both sides of the constituency mean can 
misrepresenting actions cancel each other out 
so if all legislators vote the same way or all 
violate constituency preferences in the same 
direction, dyadic and aggregate representation 
will be identical (this would be unlikely, of 
course, if legislators voted randomly). 

This last point has important implications 
for the doctrine of responsible party govern- 
ment or, for that matter, any doctrine calling 
for greater legislative party cohesion. Specifical- 
ly, in a legislature with two (or more) highly 
cohesive parties only two (or more) points in 
the distribution of citizen opinion will be 
precisely represented. To be sure, the point 
represented by the majority party may be the 
modal constituency issue position or the mean 


1SMorris P. Fiorina, “Constituency Influence: A 
Generalized Model and Its Implications for Statistical 
Studies of Roll-Call Behavior,” Political Methodology, 
2 (1975), pp. 249-66; and John W. Kingdon, Con- 
gressmen’s Voting Decisions (New York: Harper and 
Row), Ch. 2. 
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of all constituency issue position, but many 
issue positions are not literally represented in 
the legislature. On the other hand, let us 
imagine a situation consisting of two parties 
with different ideological centers of gravity but 
where some legislators can diverge substantially 
from the official “party line.” If party deviates 
(i.e., those at odds with the official party 
position) are equally dispersed on the ‘‘right’” 
and the “left,” the mean legislative party 
positions may be the same as in the case of a 
cohesive party system. The obvious difference, 
however, between the two situations is that 
many more constituency opinions are precisely 
represented in the instance of decentralized 
parties. Thus, even if the legislative outcomes 
are identical in both instances, the less cohesive 
situation possesses the likely advantage of 
offering a greater variety of legislative spokes- 
persons for various citizen positions. 

Our arguments here are also relevant to the 
problem of representing minority interests in a 
system of single-member, first-past-the-post dis- 
tricts. On the long debate over the merits of 
proportional representation (PR) vs. single 
member districts (SMD), the representation of 
sizable interests without a majority in any 
particular district has usually been considered 
one of the advantages of PR and a democratic 
weakness of the SMD arrangement. This weak- 
ness can disappear, however, if some legislators 
(1) violate preferences of their own and all 
other constituency majorities and (2) if these 
violations are equally dispersed around the 
mean of all constituency majorities. Hence, so 
long as extreme misrepresentation in one direc- 
tion is balanced by equal misrepresentation in 
the opposite direction, extreme preferences not 
dominating any particular electoral district 
(e.g., the Klu Klux Klan race position) can be 
represented without overall constituency 
preferences being violated. We are not claiming 
that such balanced misrepresentation need re- 
sult in PR-like equal representation of all public 
opinion in exact proportion to its popular 
strength; rather, in the aggregate, the violation 
of constituency preferences can produce a 
spokesperson for minority preferences while 
not resulting in the legislature in general mis- 
representing constituency majorities. 

To assess the representation of district mi- 
norities via virtual representation, using the 
Miller-Stokes data we have computed the mean 
district-by-district difference between Congress 
members and members of the minority party 
and the overall difference between all district 
minorities and all members of Congress in the 
aggregate. These differences for the issues of 
social welfare, civil rights, and foreign policy 
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are presented in Table 4. Not surprisingly, the 
mean pairwise gap between the Congress mem- 
ber and the mean of minority-party identifiers 
is larger than the gap for majority-party iden- 
tifiers depicted in Table 3. This larger gap does 
not indicate, however, that district minorities 
receive poorer congressional representation 
than constituency majorities. Indeed, compari- 
son of the aggregate legislator-minority con- 
stituency differences in Table 4 with the 
comparable figures in Table 3 shows that in 
civil rights and social welfare policy, the con- 
stituency minorities receive better overall repre- 
sentation than do majorities. For example, on 
civil rights issues and the mean aggregate 
difference for the majority is 2.41, while for 
the minority it is 2.20. In short, “minority 
representation”? in a single-member district ap- 
pears to be a problem only if viewed on a 
district-by-district basis. Viewing the legislature 
as an institution representing a collectivity does 
not mean, of course, that all minority 
preferences are, therefore, proportionately 
represented; rather, our analysis suggests that in 
the aggregate a district minority may receive no 
better representation than constituency majori- 
ties. 

The final point in our analysis of dyadic 
versus collective representation concerns the 
number of legislative districts. If all legislators 
perfectly followed district opinion the number 
of districts would, obviously, be irrelevant for 
the improvement of dyadic representation, i.e., 
21d—-RI 2d — ZR 


N would always equal Wy On the 


other hand, as legislators diverge from constitu- 
ency preferences it seems clear that, assuming 
nonsystematic divergences, the larger the num- 
ber of districts, the greater the likelihood that 
the distribution of extreme misrepresentation 
will be symmetrical, so the improvement due to 
the aggregating of opposing misrepresentation 
will likewise increase. In other words, the 
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likelihood of, say, extreme liberal misrepresen- 
tation being canceled out by extreme conserva- 
tive misrepresentation is greater in a large 
assembly than in one of, say, 5 or 10 members. 
To illustrate this principle we have computed 
the ratios of dyadic to collective representation 
for random samples of the districts in the 
Miller-Stokes study (Table 5). We should add 
that since Miller and Stokes do not collect data 
on all Congress members, even the 1.00 sample 
is not the population of the House of Represen- 
tatives; quite likely the full 435 cases as 
opposed to the 146 here would show even 
greater improvement of representation due to 
aggregation. 

As expected, the greater the number of 
legislators, the more representative the institu- 
tion as a whole. For the 1 of 10 sample (i.e., 
about 15 cases), dyadic and aggregate represen- 
tations are nearly identical in social welfare and 
civil rights. Aggregate representation shows a 
sizable gain in the .5 sample (about 75 districts) 
where the figures are quite close to those for 
the entire set of districts. Though we cannot 
say with any certainty what the dyadic to 
aggregate ratio would be for all 435 cases, our 
figures here suggest that any improvement 
would likely be quite modest (though a very 
large assembly would likely give voice to many 
more points of view). 


Political Control and 
Representative Government 


Representation, at least as considered in the 
context of elections, is usually viewed as a 
consequence of political control (i.e., the abili- 
ty of citizens to remove undesirable of- 
ficials).1© By means of popular, direct elec- 


16Since concepts like “electoral control” are al- 
ways troublesome, it might be useful to reiterate that 


Table 4. Dyadic Versus Collective Representatives, by issue Domain, 1958 


(District Minorities) 
X Difference between 
Member of Congress Difference between 
and Opposing All Legislators and “Improvement” 

Partisan on All District Minorities of Collective 
Issue Domain Dyadic Basis in the Aggregate over Dyadic* 
Social Welfare 3.41 2.38 30.2% 
Civil Rights 3.21 2.20 31.5% 
Foreign Affairs 4.79 2.70 43.6% 





Source: SRC, University of Michigan. 
*See Table 3 for computation of “Improvement.” 
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Table 5. Legislatures Size and 

Improvement of Collective Representation 
by Issue by Issue Area, 1958 
Sample 

Issue Domain 10 50 1.00 
Social Welfare .96* 77 75 
Civil Rights 98 86 82 
Foreign Affairs 86 65 60 


Source: SRC, University of Michigan. 


*Entries are the ratios of collective to.dyadic legis- 
lator-district differences; the lower the number, the 
greater the improvement due to collective representa- 
tion. 


tions, the argument goes, citizens select of- 
ficials, and this selection process will lead to or 
is necessary, though not sufficient for, the 
representation of citizen preferences (or in- 
terests} in policy making. Conversely, it is 
assumed that leaders free from citizen control 
(whether by being “‘safe’’ electorally or being 
appointed) will feel freer to ignore constituency 
demands. No doubt this logic of political 
control encouraging representation accounts for 
the often-sought relationship between electoral 
competition (a supposed measure of control) 
and various policy responses that are viewed as 
responses to citizen preferences. There is, how- 
ever, no logical inter-connection between con- 
trol of an official via the electoral capacity to 
terminate tenure and representatives. Perhaps 
the major reason why electoral control and 
representation appear so intimately linked is 
the plausibility of the connecting supposition, 
namely, that leaders will seek to please Ge., 
represent) those who control their fate, and the 
clearer the control, the greater the effort to 
please. 

We have seen, however, that representation 
of opinion can occur apart from an electoral 
control relationship. Indeed, it is likely that 
citizens will be best represented by someone 
with whom they have no electoral relationship, 
and even under random voting constituency 
majorities would frequently be followed. What 
we shall do here is explore the relationship 


all we mean by “electoral control” is the opportunity 
available to citizens to determine who shall govern 
them. The maximum amount of control conceivable 
would be a political system of one official and one 
voter. Adding a second voter reduces the first voter’s 
amount of control. Electoral control over one’s 
government would be even further reduced if a second 
official were added or one were not allowed to 
participate in the selection process. 
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between the representation of citizen opinion 
by legislators collectively and citizen electoral 
control of legislators. We shall show that if one 
accepts the notion of collective, as opposed to 
dyadic, representation, high levels of citizen 
control are not only unnecessary but may be in 
fact a hindrance to accurate representation. 

If one’s constitutional goal were simply the 
best institutional representation of mass opin- 
ions, the optimal solution is clearly a random 
sample of about 1500 citizens who would thus 
accurately “represent” the population.!? Al- 
ternatively, the population could be subdivided 
into relatively homogeneous groups and citizens 
would be selected randomly from within each 
of these groups (as in quota samples). Neither 
of these random-sample solutions would, of 
course, allow citizen intervention through vot- 
ing or geographically defined units such as 
states. Nevertheless, the model of a legislature 
by random sample need not be abandoned if we 
introduce the requirements of citizen choice 
and election districts defined by criteria other 
than homogeneity of opinion. It is possible to 
approximate a random sample while still main- 
taining existing constitutional requirements for 
the electoral system. The most obvious mechan- 
ism of approximation would be to increase the 
number of legislators. If we had a legislature of 
42,000 members (i.e., each legislator repre- 
sented 5000 citizens) we would expect the 
legislature by virtue of its sheer size to be a 
much better microcosm of the population than 
where the ratio were, say, 1 to 500,000. One 
only has to compare the racial, ethnic, and 
sexual composition of the U.S. House of 
Representatives with that of the Senate to see 
how a large institution is a “better” sample 
than a small institution. Of course, each citizen 
has an electoral relationship, and thus a pos- 
sibility of electoral control, with only 1 of 435 
Congress members compared to 2 of 100 
senators. 

What if huge assemblies of citizens were 
unacceptable or impractical? On the basis of 
the random sample model we would suggest 
that collective representation would be in- 
creased if election districts were as homo- 


17Though our main purpose in raising the idea of 
random selection is to have a baseline model of perfect 
representation, lotteries for office-holding have a long 
theoretical and practical tradition. The random-selec- 
tion principle has appeared in ancient Greece, med- 
ieval Spain, and modern jury selection. See Dennis C. 
Mueller, Robert D. Tollison, and Thomas D. Willett, 
“Representative Democracy Via Random Selection,” 
Public Choice, 12 (Spring 1972), 57—68. 
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geneous as possible in their preferences, despite 
geographical constraints. In actual practice this 
districting would have to be done not on the 
basis of opinion data, but on more apparent 
criteria such as economic base, income levels, 
racial and ethnic composition, or other char- 
acteristics associated with sets of predictable 
political preferences. Under such circumstances, 
the odds that each legislator is typical of the 
district would increase and, if such district 
homogeneity were general, the legislature 
would approximate a quota sample of the 
population. Needless to say, such criteria could 
very well lead to oddly shaped “gerryman- 
dered” districts that would likely violate cur- 
rent reapportionment standards established by 
the federal courts. 

A legislature composed of members chosen 
on the basis of quota-sample criteria for dis- 
tricting would provide representation on both a 
collective and a dyadic basis. That is, while 
citizens as a whole are more accurately repre- 
sented by this legislature collectively than they 
would be if districts were diverse, it is also true 
that each citizen within the dominant district 
group probably receives the most accurate 
representation from his or her “own” legislator. 
Hence, at least at first glance, the relationship 
between the representation of one’s opinions 
and the voting decision is restored. Neverthe- 
less, it is also likely that where homogeneity of 
opinion prevails, the amount of electoral com- 
petition will be very low. It is difficult to 
imagine a well-developed two-party system and 
close elections where a strong consensus exists 
on policy preferences. Even if the legislator in 
such a homogeneous district did not share the 
district’s opinion on the salient issues, it would 
seem unlikely that this legislator would openly 
advocate a contrary view in order to give voters 
a real choice.!® In short, if electoral control 
and representation are linked, the control is 
likely to be more nominal than threatening, 
given safe electoral margins and the lack of an 
organized opposition. 

In making the argument that the dyadic 
electoral control relationship between citizen 
and legislator may not be all that important for 
policy representation, we are not claiming that 


18Some interesting data on district safeness and 
accurate representation are presented in Warren E. 
Miller, “Majority Rule and the Representative System 
of Government,” in Cleavages, Ideologies and the 
Party Systems, ed. Erik Allardt and Yrjo Littunen 
(Helsinki: Academic Bookstore, 1964), 343-76; also 
see Morris P. Fiorina, Representatives, Roll Calls, and 
Constituencies, pp. 90—100. 
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such a rełationship is inconsequential. To de- 
scribe the nature of collective representation is 
not to devalue dyadic representation. Obvious- 
ly, regardless of collective actions, a legislator is 
always electorally accountable to a constitu- 
ency. This accountability may be imperfect, 
but its existence is not trivial politically. To 
appreciate this, one should consider the pos- 
sibility of nonelected leaders who could not 
be removed regardless of popular objections. 
Clearly, such accountability is central to no- 
tions of democratic control of leaders by 
citizens as well as some degree of policy 
control. Moreover, apart from overall policy 
representation, purely dyadic representation 
may very well provide psychological benefits to 
citizens who may feel represented by their 
particular legislators regardless of the source of 
representation (or at least enjoy all the atten- 
tion at election time). 


Implications and Speculations 


Collective, as opposed to dyadic, representa- 
tion is obviously both historically justifiable 
and politically possible. We have also suggested 
that citizen preferences can indeed be repre- 
sented collectively even if particular legislators 
ignore their constituencies. What we do not 
know is whether citizens relate to legislators 
dyadically or as mere components of a col- 
lective body. Let us momentarily assume that 
citizens (unlike most political scientists) are less 
interested in dyadic legislature relationships 
than collective representation. If this were true, 
we would make the following predictions about 
citizen behavior. 

First, given that voting for or against 1 of 
435 legislators is unlikely to affect greatly the 
representation one receives, a lack of citizen 
concern and involvement in legislative elections 
is probably understandable (though citizens do 
not necessarily engage in the requisite calculus). 
After all, it could be argued that it makes little 
sense to get involved in improving one’s repre- 
sentation when one cannot even vote on one’s 
best representative and when one’s vote, even if 
absolutely crucial in one’s district, affects only 
a small fraction of the representative institu- 
tion. Under such conditions, high involvement 
would be worthwhile only if legislative benefits 
could be gained from one’s particular legislator 
(e.g., a private bill). If we assume that people 
are interested in what they can affect, we 
would also predict that citizen involvement 
would covary with the size of representative 
institutions. Specifically, the fewer the legisla- 
tors, the greater the impact of each legislator on 
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representation, so turnout should be greater in 
elections for small legislatures. The irony of this 
relationship is, of course, that low-involve- 
ment-generating large institutions are more like- 
ly to be representative of citizen preferences 
than the high-interest-generating smaller institu- 
tions. 

A second set of predictions based on col- 
lective representation concerns citizen satisfac- 
tion with the performance of individual legisla- 
tors. It has been commonplace to observe that, 
barring extreme misrepresentation on an es- 
pecially salient issue (e.g., a southern member 
of Congress voting pro-civil rights during the 
1950s and 60s), most legislators can get away 
with ignoring district opinion without electoral 
retribution.19 This absence of retribution 
might appear to be an odd situation until one 
realizes that legislator inattention does not 
necessarily mean that either the district majori- 
ty or a particular individual’s opinion goes 
unrepresented by the legislature as a whole. 
Hence, we would guess that citizen satisfaction 
with legislators could very well be independent 
of satisfaction with policy outcomes in general. 
Overall legislative performance (even if the 
legislature itself were not highly evaluated) 
would thus “explain” the survival of legislators 
who do not perform particularly well in repre- 
senting their districts. On the other hand, the 
same reasoning would account for why legisla- 
tors doing a good job of representing constitu- 
ency opinions sometimes meet defeat if things 
as a whole go badly.?© 

Our analysis of collective representation 
would also predict a Jess obvious relationship 
between citizen satisfaction and powerlessness. 
Discussions of political power usually treat 
power as an instrumental value. We have ar- 
gued—both in our discussion of random voting 
and the representation electoral control 


19See, for example, Dexter, “The Representative 
and His District.” However, also see n. 13. 


20Corroborating evidence on the vulnerability of 
individual Congress members to national economic 
events is offered in Gerald H. Kramer, “Short-Term 
Fluctuations in U.S. Voting Behavior, 1896—1964,” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (March 1971), 
131-43. Data on how particular members of Congress 
can be “innocent victims” of economic conditions and 
presidential popularity are presented in Edward Tufte, 
“Determinants of the Outcomes of Midterm Congres- 
sional Elections,” American Political Science Review, 
69 (September 1975), 812—26. Actually, the relation- 
ship between evaluations of one’s own Congress 
member and the institution of Congress is more 
complicated than suggested here. Fenno’s recent ob- 
servations on citizens liking their own Congress mem- 
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nexus—that citizens can receive benefits with- 
out holding much or any electoral power over 
legislators. Indeed, the absence of some coer- 
cive mechanisms such as a strong two-party 
system, close elections, may be associated with 
accurate representation. The fact that citizens 
still receive benefits (i.e., representation) under 
poor control situations, and even when they 
can affect only a very small portion of a 
legislature’s composition, may make citizen 
toleration (if not satisfaction) with these 
“poor” conditions quite reasonable. This logic 
would seem particularly relevant for district 
and national minorities who would get “shut 
out” completely if legislators slavishly followed 
district majorities. No doubt notorious House 
iconoclasts like H. R. Gross or Vito Marcan- 
tonio represented significant numbers of other- 
wise unrepresented citizens while probably mis- 
representing their district majority. 

The benefits of collective representation 
might also make more plausible widespread 
public indifference towards the idea of respon- 
sible party government or other schemes involv- 
ing greater legislative cohesion.2! The present 
system with its complement of mavericks and 
party deviates does give expression, no doubt, 
to preferences that might very well be excluded 
in a system of disciplined, coherent legislative 
parties. To a certain extent the existing system 
gives citizens the best of both worlds: reason- 
ably accurate representation (even for district 
minorities) and legislators who are willing to 
perform narrow constituency services. Hence, 
to ask citizens to give up the such particularistic 
benefits as, for example, legislative intervention 
in the bureaucracy, for the promise of better 
representation when existing representation is 
probably substantial (though not perfect), is to 
make an easily refusable offer. Such an offer of 
greater party discipline might be more at- 


bers while holding a low opinion of Congress as an 
institution supports our contention that such evalua- 
tions can be independent of each other. What is 
troublesome is why citizens should prefer members of 
Congress to Congress as a whole when the latter is 
likely to be more representative than the former. 
Clearly, as Fenno points out, much more is involved in 
these evaluations than policy satisfaction. See Richard 
F. Fenno, Jr., “If, as Ralph Nader Says, Congress Is 
‘the Broken Branch, How Come We Love Our 
Congressmen So Much?” in Congress in Change, ed. 
Norman J. Ornstein (New York: Praeger, 1975), pp. 
277-87. 


21 Jack Dennis, “Support for the Party System by 


the Mass Public,” American Political Science Review, 
60 (September 1966), 600-15. 
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tractive if (1) citizens knew the true distribu- 
tions of preferences in the population; (2) if 
popular majorities were systematically violated 
in lawmaking by these undisciplined lawmakers, 
and (3) the misrepresented citizens believed 
that responsible parties, as opposed to “better” 
Congress members, would rectify the misrepre- 
sentation. Obviously, these requirements are 
quite poorly met. In short, given the reasonable 
amount of legislative success under present 
conditions, a drastic change lacks appeal. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The major points of our discussion can be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) If we define the worst possible condi- 
tions of representation as random legislative 
voting, under such conditions a majority of 
constituencies will still be represented about 
half the time, and even when this majority is 
violated, the legislative vote will usually be 
fairly close. Given citizens’ ignorance of true 
majorities in the population and the use of 
broad estimates, citizens will probably perceive 
less blatant misrepresentation than is suggested 
by low correlations of the Miller-Stokes type. 

(2) Collective representation will never be 
worse than dyadic representation. If individual 
legislators are “‘free’’? to deviate from district 
opinion it is likely that deviations will approach 
normality and the institution as a whole will be 
more representative of national opinion than 
the average legislator is representative of district 
opinion. 

(3) Collective representation also appears to 
solve the troublesome theoretical problem of 
how minorities are to be represented in a 
system of single-member districts with first- 
past-the-post elections. As long as extreme 
deviations from district majorities are “canceled 
out” by opposing deviations, both the public 
generally and district minorities can be given 
representation. 

(4) Electoral control is not a logical pre- 
requisite to accurate representation. Indeed, it 
appears unlikely that one’s “best” representa- 
tion will come from the individual one votes for 
(or against). It also appears likely that by 
reducing the proportion of a legislature a 
citizen can choose by increasing the number of 
legislators, and by reducing electoral competi- 
tion by creating homogeneous districts, the 
accuracy of representation will be improved. 

(5) Finally, if we accept collective represen- 
tation as meaningful for citizens, several some- 
what puzzling attitudes and kinds of behavior 
become more understandable. Among these are 
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citizen apathy towards legislative elections, 
willingness to tolerate unresponsive legislators 
from their districts, and a distaste for greater 
legislative party cohesion. 

Lest our arguments be misunderstood, we 
should also add: 

(1) We have not claimed that dyadic repre- 
sentation is unimportant. Obviously, as May- 
hew and many others acknowledge, what Con- 
gress members do for their constituents is 
highly relevant for both their own careers and 
constituent voting.2* We are not trying to 
replace the study of dyadic representation with 
the study of collective representation; collective 
representation exists in addition to dyadic 
representation. 

(2) ‘We have not argued that collective repre- 
sentation is accurate representation. Our argu- 
ment is that collective representation is likely 
to be more accurate, not perfectly accurate. 
Unfortunately, the Miller and Stokes data as we 
employ them do not allow statements about 
the absolute degree of representation. 

(3) We do not state that elections lead to 
misrepresentation. We claim that it is possible, 
even quite likely, that representation of citizen 
preferences will occur independently of an 
electoral connection between member of Con- 
gress and a constituent. Elections are not 
irrelevant to the faithfulness of representation, 
but they are not the only determining factor. 

Some. final observations on the study of 
representation are appropriate. As we have 
previously indicated, the model of dyadic repre- 
sentation has completely dominated con- 
temporary research. This is true whether the 
data are opinions or constituents or socio- 
economic characteristics of the district. Given 
both our constitutional order, which was never 
designed to make legislators into perfect mir- 
rors of popular opinion, and the absence of 
unbiased communication channels between citi- 
zens and leaders, the search for extensive 
dyadic agreement may be the search for the 
impossible. It may be impossible for one 
legislator to represent 400,000 people with any 
degree of accuracy; it may, however, be pos- 
sible for 435 legislators to represent more 
accurately the opinions of 220,000,000 citi- 
zens. To be sure, whether or not a particular 
legislator follows his or her constituency is an 
important question, but this question is not 
necessarily the most appropriate one if we ask, 
“Do representatives represent?” 


22David R. Mayhew, Congress: The Electoral Con- 
nection (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974). 


Policy Making in Congressional Committees: 
The Impact of “Environmental ” Factors * 
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It is well established that various characteristics of a congressional committee may shape and, to 
an extent, standardize its handling of a range of policy areas. This article, however, examines the 
substantial variations that most committees continue to display as they move from issue to issue. 
Why is it that the House Commerce Committee, for example, approaches issues like major-disease 
research, health care delivery, cable television development, and power plant siting in such radically 
different ways? What determines the incentives of legislators to invest time and effort in a policy 
area, and to orient themselves toward broad “public” interests, once involved? Focusing on the 
House and Senate Commerce Committees, the article takes as its data base patterns of legislative 
action and inaction in major areas of the committees’ jurisdiction during 1969—1974. Particular 
attention is given to how perceived levels of group conflict and of public salience affect a 
legislator’s orientation toward a policy area, and to the level and direction of executive 
involvement as an intervening variable of major significance. High-salience, low-conflict areas (e.g., 
health research) generally offer the strongest incentives to congressional involvement, and 
low-salience, high-conflict areas (e.g., communications regulation) the weakest, while mixed cases 
feg., a high-salience, high-conflict area like health care delivery) display considerable variability. 
Issues may change considerably with time in their perceived levels of salience and conflict, and 
legislators can influence, as well as respond to, such changes. Congressional initiatives often 
respond to perceived “neglect” on the part of the executive, or disagreement with the content of 
its moves, But particularly in high-conflict areas, congressional activists will often find that their 


success requires executive involvement. 


Recent students of the United States Con- 
gress have premised a great deal of their work 
on Woodrow Wilson’s 1885 observation that 
“Congress in its committee-rooms is Congress at 
work.”! Single-committee and comparative 
studies have reconfirmed the centrality of 
committees to the life and work of both 
chambers, have delineated some of the dimen- 
sions along which committees significantly and 
systematically differ, and have begun to eluci- 
date the linkages between various character- 
istics of committees and the policy Congress 
produces (or fails to produce) in the areas 
under their care.2 The volume and often the 


*The author wishes to thank Terry Brooks and 
Susan Skillen for their help in preparing and circu- 
lating successive drafts of this manuscript, and Steve 
Grant and Steve Haeberle for research assistance. For 
their valuable comments on an earlier version, thanks 
are due Jerry Hough, David Mayhew, Harris Miller, 
William Mishler, Brad Pigott, Lester Salamon, and 
Philip Williams. 

1 congressional Government (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1913), p. 79. 


2See especially John F. Manley, The Politics of 
Finance: The House Committee on Ways and Means 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1970); David E. Price, Who 
Makes the Laws? (Cambridge: Schenkman, 1972); and 
Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Congressmen in Committees 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1973). 


content of congressional output in one of 
another policy area is greatly affected by the 
goals and orientations members and aides of 
relevant committees bring to their jobs, the 
skills and leadership styles of chairmen, and the 
leverage and resources that various subcom- 
mittee arrangements afford individual members. 
But if there is no escaping the centrality of 
committee-related variables to any account of 
congressional policy making, it is also obvious 
that the committees of Congress, like the 
institution as a whole, are increasingly buffeted 
by powerful forces in their policy-making en- 
vironment, organized interests and govern- 
mental agencies chief among them. Thus any 
explanation of a committee’s policy role not 
only must include an examination of its “‘in- 
ternal” goals, norms, structures, and processes, 
but also must take account of the environment 
in which the committee subsists and of the 
forces impinging upon its operation. 

This article will examine the impact of 
environmental forces on the policy-making ef- 
forts’ and capacities of the House and Senate 
Commerce Committees. It is frequently striking 
to note how certain characteristics of a congres- 
sional committee shape and, to an extent, 
standardize its behavior over a range of policy 
areas.’ Our purpose here, however, is to con- 


3See Price, Who Makes the \Laws?, pp. 9-10, 
311—22, and passim. 
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centrate on variations in the behavior of single 
committees from area to area and on the 
extrinsic factors related to these variations. 
Examining the work of only one committee in 
each house enables us to control for commit- 
tee-related variables which become confounded 
with these environmental factors in shaping 
policy outcomes. 

It is not self-evident how best to constrne 
the policy-making “environment.” What sort of 
conceptualization and analysis is most likely to 
lead to a plausible account of the range of 
observed behavior? Theodore Lowi poses one 
possibility: a decentralized, bargaining assembly 
such as the U.S. Congress will be able (and 
. inclined) to assume policy leadership on some 
types of issues more than others. Thus, one 
might expect to discern differing degrees of 
congressional initiative and capability with re- 
spect to policies whose “impact on society” 
promises to be “distributive,” “regulatory,” or 
“redistributive,” respectively. But to link the 
differentiation of policy type to the explana- 
tion of congressional behavior and of the 
executive-congressional division of labor as 
Lowi proposes, one must make several further 
assumptions: that legislators find conflict or 
deadlock “costly,” for example, and that there 
is an implicit consensus in each branch to grant 
some degree of deference to the other in the 
sorts of policy leadership that it does “best.” 
This being the case, one might best fook at 
variables such as environmental conflict and 
degree of executive involvement directly, par- 
ticularly since Lowi’s policy types prove a blunt 
instrument for distinguishing among policy 
areas which congressional committees handle 
quite differently.* 

Richard Fenno offers a second possibility, 
focusing not on “policy characteristics” but on 
the specific “outsiders that take an interest in 
[policy] and, hence, in the committee.” He 
thus compares six House committees according 
to which ‘‘outsiders”—members of the parent 
House, the executive branch, clientele groups, 
or the party leadership—have the most intense 
interest in committee affairs and the greatest 
capacity for pressure and influence. He is able 
to account for a range of congressional deci- 
sions in terms of the influence exerted by these 
“policy coalitions,” with the “goals” which 
members bring to one committee or another as 
his second independent variable. But his capaci- 


4See Theodore J. Lowi, “American Business, Public 
Policy, Case Studies, and Political Theory,” World 
Politics, 16 (July 1964), 677-715; and Price, Who 
Makes the Laws?, pp. 323-27. 
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ty to explain differing levels of congressional 
interest and assertiveness is reduced by his 
conceptualization of environmental forces 
mainly in terms of the “constraints” they place 
on the pursuit of these independently existing 
“member goals.” Fenno thinks of the “environ- 
ment” primarily as groups of interested out- 
siders who must be adapted to. But to under- 
stand the impact of environmental factors on 
policy makers, one must also think of their 
settings as fields of incentives, opportunities, 
and constraints that shape their priorities and 
strategies. Exactly which groups of outsiders 


‘are able to command their attention may be 


less important than certain general character- 
istics of these groups and their policy terrain 
which determine how “profitable” policy mak- 
ers are likely to regard various modes of 
prospective involvement.’ 

This essay will assume that legislators are 
rational-economic persons who maximize their 
political “profits,” and that committee outputs 
are a function of individual initiatives. Neither 
assumption, as will be noted, is an entirely 
reliable guide to congressional policy making. 
But for the slice of congressional life we wish to 
examine—the remarkable differences in the 
level and “quality” of legislative activity across 
a single committee’s jurisdiction—individual- 
istic, maximizing assumptions about motivation 
are of considerable help in making sense of the 
data. We assume that legislators ultimately wish 
to maximize their electoral strength and, inter- 
mediately, to gain the favor of those proximate 
“outsiders” with whom their committees must 
deal. Our method, however, will not be to 
deduce probable behavior from these premises, 
but to look concretely at how Commerce 
Committee members handle (and talk about) a 
range of policy areas and to abstract certain 
environmental factors which help explain the 


5See Fenno, Congressmen in Committees, Ch. 2; 
and the review of this book by David E. Price, 
American Political Science Review, 711 Qune 1977), 
701-04. 


6For a characterization of the “economic” ap- 
proach to the study of politics, see Brian Barry, 
Sociologists, Economists and Democracy (London: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1970), Ch. 1. For a suggestive 
application to congressional behavior, see David R. 
Mayhew, Congress: The Electoral Connection (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1974), pp. 1—9 and 
passim. Seymour Scher takes a similar approach in his 
explication of “the conditions under which commit- 
tees become involved in agency oversight”: “Condi- 
tions for Legislative Control,” Journal of Politics, 25 
(August 1963), 526—5351. 
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patterns observed. We will, in particular, focus 
on how perceived levels of group conflict and 
of public salience affect a legislators orien- 
tation toward a policy area—and on the level 
and direction of executive involvement as an 
intervening variable of major significance. 


Policy Making on the 
Commerce Committees: 
“Clientele-Centered” Areas 


A preliminary view of the Commerce Com- 
mittees’ levels of activity during the period 
covered by this study (1969—1974) is provided 
in Table 1. Their jurisdictions do not coincide 
perfectly: House Commerce’s responsibilities in 
the energy and environmental fields are broad- 
er, and it shares railway labor, securities and 
exchanges, and public health with committees 
other than Senate Commerce; the Senate but 
not the House committee handles merchant 
marine, fisheries, and oceanography.’ The in- 
dicators of activity chosen do not measure 
precisely the same thing. Bills restricted in 


7The House committee’s jurisdiction was appreci- 
ably altered by the Committee Reform Amendments 
of 1974, which took effect in the 94th Congress. Civil 
aviation and surface transportation (except railroads) 
were transferred to the new Public Works and Trans- 
portation Committee. Commerce’s health jurisdiction 
was expanded, but Ways and Means retained its claim 
to health-care programs financed by payroll taxes. The 
Senate’s Committee System Reorganization Amend- 
ments of 1977 gave Commerce substantial new 
science and technology jurisdiction but further re- 
duced its claims on environmental policy. 
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scope or impact (or initiated and developed 
elsewhere) may be reported by a committee but 
require little hearing time. On the other hand,_. 
the desire of legislators to publicize an issue, to 
advertise their own leadership, or to convince 
the groups pushing a bill of their industry and 
good will can produce extensive hearing activity 
even when the prospects (and sometimes the 
desire) for ultimate passage are remote. 

Our primary interest is in how differences 
among the environmental forces operating in 
each of these policy areas are reflected in the 
level and content of committee output. But 
certain general characteristics distinguish the 
Commerce Committees’ environment from that 
of many other committees. In the first place, 
the committees do not deal extensively with 
“peak associations’ seeking “redistributive” 
policies. The “distributive” and “regulatory” 
measures with which the committees character- 
istically work involve organized labor only 
peripherally and seldom raise the spectre of a 
massive reallocation of national resources. Bus- 
iness interests generally seek industry-specific 
benefits or exemptions, although this pattern is 
changing as consumer and environmental initia- 
tives become more ambitious and more general 
in effect. The result is an environment in which 
group conflict is, while sometimes intense, 
generally limited in scope; one need only ‘to 
look at the setting of the Education and Labor 
or Finance Committee to appreciate the dif- 
ference. 


8See Lowi, “American Business.” 


Table 1. Policy Areas Ranked According to Days of Hearings Held, Public Bills Reported, 
and Public Laws Approved, 91st-93rd Congresses, 1969—1974 (Nominations excluded) 


Senate Commerce Committee 


Daysof Bills Public 

Area Hearings Reported Laws 
Consumer 159 33 17 
Surface transportation 121 32 18 
Environment 103 11 4 
Aviation 77 18 10 
Communications 70 21 12 
Energy/power 55 6 4 
Oceanography $1 12 12 
Merchant marine 47 . 40 37 
Foreign commerce/ 

tourism 28 11 4 
Commercial fisheries 22 21 17 
Fish and wildlife 

conservation 22 26 23 


Coast Guard 7 14 14 


House Commerce Committee 


Days of Bills Public 

Area Hearings Reported Laws 
Health 206 60 47 
Consumer 139 15 15 
Surface transportation 120 20 18 
Communications 89 17 12 
Securities and 

exchanges 86 7 6 
Aviation 67 12 10 
Energy/power 61 9 7 
Environment 59 11 9 
Railway labor 36 10 10 
Foreign commerce/ 

tourism 6 3 3 
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A second and related characteristic of the 
Commerce environment is the relative absence 
of high-intensity executive branch and party 
involvement. As we shall see, the executive role 
is hardly a passive one, but Commerce Commit- 
tee matters are rarely at the top of the agenda 
of the administration or of the parties’ congres- 
sional leaders. Committee members’ initiatives 
in consumer affairs, oceanography, environ- 
mental policy, health, merchant marine, and 
aviation often represent an attempt to counter 
declared administration policies and priorities, 
but they just as often—and this applies to the 
Johnson as well as the Nixon-Ford years—take 
place under conditions of apparent administra- 
tion indecisiveness and neglect. This means that 
the pressures and positions of party and presi- 
dency have a less marked (and less homogeniz- 
ing) impact on the policy-making efforts of the 
Commerce Committees than they do on many 
others. Consequently, other environmental fac- 
tors—and variations among them from area to 
area—probably are more important in shaping 
Commerce Committee behavior than they are 
on committees where the “policy coalitions” 
facing the group are more monolithic.? We turn 
first to policy areas where the main forces with 
which legislators must contend are organized 
and relatively narrowly based “clientele” 
groups. 


Communications. The clientele groups con- 
fronting the Commerce Committees differ con- 
siderably in their degree of intramural conflict 
and in the executive and agency support they 
enjoy. Communications is an area notable for 
both its high potential for conflict and its 
relatively high degree of executive involvement. 
The conflict potential is only partially at- 
tributable to divergencies among the groups 
trying to influence broadcast policy, for the 
preeminence of the commercial broadcasters 
renders communications less effectively plural- 
istic than most of Commerce’s clientele- 
centered areas. But the National Association of 
Broadcasters and its local affiliates are poised to 
make trouble for legislators who would chal- 
lenge the comfortable regulatory situation they 
enjoy. They have a few things they want from 
Congress—an extended license period, for exam- 
ple, and scuttling the ‘‘fairness doctrine’’—but 
their main interest is in governmental inaction 


Compare Richard Fenno’s description of the 
settings of the House Appropriations, Ways and 
Means, Foreign Relations, and Education and Labor 
Committees: Congressmen in Committees, Ch. 2. 
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on such -fronts as license-renewal criteria and 
cable and public television development. 

The dominant agencies in the area have been 
the Federal Communications Commission and, 
from 1970 until most of its functions were 
transferred to the Commerce Department in 
1977, the White House Office of Telecom- 
munications Policy. The OTP was mainly iden- 
tified in its early years with the Nixon admini- 
stration’s criticisms of public television and 
network news and the White House’s interven- 
tion in FCC deliberations regarding cable tele- 
vision. But it also developed proposals for the 
long-range financing of public television and the 
eventual deregulation of CATV. On these and 
other matters, FCC, OTP, and broadcasting 
industry perspectives have sometimes diverged, 
but the agencies have generally been close to 
the broadcasters in their working relationships 
and policy preferences, and they no more than 
the industry have desired to stimulate major 
congressional policy initiatives. 

Legislators thus find themselves frequently 
preempted in the communications field and 
perceive new policy departures and critical 
oversight as distinctly unwelcome. Nor does the 
environment provide sufficient positive incen- 
tives to override these constraints for most 
legislators. The cable operators generally cannot 
match the resources of the commercial broad- 
casters and neither, of course, can the scattered 
groups interested in such matters as public 
television, children’s programming, and facili- 
tating challenges to license-holders. Many 
broadcasting issues are arcane and dimly per- 
ceived by the public. The incentives to under- 
take reform efforts are thus rather low and the 
possible penalties for involvement quite high. “I 
suppose public sentiment would generally be in 
favor of loosening restrictions on cable,” re- 
flects one veteran member of the House Com- 
munications Subcommittee, “but you’re just 
not going to see many congressmen stepping 
out in this area.”10 This is not to say that a 
skillful legislator could not manipulate the 
situation to advantage—dramatizing issues, ap- 


10Qnotations without citations are taken from 
transcripts, as nearly verbatim as possible, drawn up 
from memory immediately following interviews with a 
range of members, aides, lobbyists, and agency and 
commission personnel. The basic set of interviews was 
conducted in 1972 by the team studying the Com- 
merce Committees for the Congress Project (see David 
E. Price, et al., The Commerce Committees [New 
York: Grossman, 1975], p. 5). These were supple- 
mented by some two dozen in-depth interviews, more 
specifically focused on the topic of the present study, 
conducted by the author in 1973 and 1975. 
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pealing “over the heads” of the broadcasters to 
an incipient “public,” mobilizing reform- 
minded groups to underwrite such efforts. But 
it would be an uphill fight, and not without 
risks. 

In general, the Commerce Committees have 
followed the course of inaction and deference 
which this configuration of environmental 
forces would lead one to predict. Of the twelve 
communications bills reported by the commit- 
tees which became law during the 9lst—93rd 
Congresses, six dealt with such matters as 
COMSAT board election procedures and the 
conditions under which amateur radio licenses 
could be granted to aliens; they were quite 
limited in scope and, in most cases, were 
requested by the FCC. One public law (plus one 
vetoed bill and two Senate bills that died in the 
House) concerned the regulation of campaign 
broadcasting and thus involved party and presi- 
dential forces external to the environmental 
matrix we have delineated. One bill dealt with a 
matter that many legislators saw as potentially 
of high public appeal: ending the local blackout 
of sold-out professional sports events. The four 
remaining public laws and a second vetoed bill 
were public broadcasting authorizations. All of 
these were quite modest measures; none au- 
thorized funds for a period of more than two 
years or substantially altered the statute under 
which public broadcasting operates.11 

Conspicuously absent from this list are the 
long-debated proposals which would give the 
regulation of cable television a statutory base. 
What former FCC Commissioner Nicholas John- 
son once called “the never-ending saga of cable 
television” illustrates nicely the disincentives 
and constraints facing legislators in the com- 
munications area. Senate Communications Sub- 
committee hearings in 1971 helped smoke out 
the FCC’s plans to loosen the restrictions which 
had “frozen” cable development since 1966. 
But it was OTP that orchestrated the ensuing 
“consensus agreement” between the commis- 
sion and the broadcast and copyright interests 
that objected to its proposals; legislators had 
almost nothing to do with the policy out- 
come.!2 This reluctance to come to cable 


1iThe White House in 1974 allowed OTP to send 
forward a long-range funding proposal long sought by 
CPB advocates. But various intra-industry and intra- 
congressional conflicts delayed enactment until the 
94th Congress—and then only as a five-year authoriza- 
tion shorn of the unusual concurrent appropriations 
provisions which proponents had sought (P.L. 
94-192). 

i2see John Paris, “Communications,” in Price, et 
al, Commerce Committees, pp. 240—51; and the wry, 
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television’s defense can largely be attributed to 
the broadcasters’ political potency. At the same 
time, the crosscurrents were strong enough to 
make an outright endorsement of NAB ob- 
jectives seem perilous as well. As a House 
Commerce aide points out, the FCC-OTP epi- 
sode was one of a sequence of “three shots 
Congress has had at cable, each one aborted.13 
... A mutual veto power has developed be- 
tween the broadcasters and cable. Congressmen 
just aren’t going to stick their necks out.” The 
OTP’s 1974 cable deregulation initiative helped 
persuade House Subcommittee Chairman Tor- 
bert MacDonald to “‘seize a nettle most mem- 
bers of Congress [had] sought to avoid”; he 
ordered a staff study, which came out close to 
the OTP position. But by the same token, when 
in 1976 it was announced that the White House 
would not be sending up a deregulation bill as 
anticipated, it could confidently be predicted 
that congressional action was unlikely.!4 
Members of the communications subcom- 
mittees have undertaken a few publicizing and 
investigative ventures—Pastore’s 1972 hearings 
on television violence, for example, and a series 
of House hearings on “films and broadcasts 
demeaning ethnic, racial, or religious groups” 
—which no doubt reflect calculations of broad- 
er political appeal. Similarly, while some mem- 
bers have sought industry favor by seeking to 
repeal equal-time requirements, to eliminate 
pay television, to loosen standards for license 
renewals; and so forth, others have been de- 
terred from supporting such measures by the 
prospect of appearing uncritically sympa- 
thetic.15 But such symbolic gestures and defen- 


sometimes bitter, comments by FCC Commissioners 
Lee, Johnson, and Wiley on the commission’s OTP- 
induced reversal: Final Cable Television Decision 
(Washington: Television Digest, 1972), pp. 142-52. 


13The first episode came in 1960 when the cable 
forces, led by Oklahoma’s Senator Robert Kerr, 
turned back an attempt led by Pastore and supported 
by commercial broadcasters to put cable under FCC 
regulation. The second confrontation occurred in the 
House in 1966 as the Commerce Committee reported 
but the Rules Committee killed a bill “confirming” 
the FCC in the jurisdiction over cable it has assumed. 
The commission’s claims were ultimately upheld in 
the Southwestern Cable case, 329 U.S. 157 (1968). 


14 Broadcasting, February 2, 1976, p. 19; April 12, 
1976, p. 26. 


150n Senate Subcommittee Chairman John 
Pastore’s caution in the license-renewal area, see Paris, 
“Communications,” pp. 219-23. The House and 
Senate committees in 1974 reported bills which 
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sive scruples hardly add up to a “public” 
orientation, much less to independent policy 
entrepreneurship.!© The basic pattern we have 
delineated still holds: a regulatory situation 
highly favorable to the broadcasters, with a 
matrix of incentives and constraints that places 
a low premium on congressional interference. 


Aviation. Comparable results are produced by a 
slightly different array of forces in aviation and 
surface transportation. The organized interests 
are more fragmented, and no one industry 
segment occupies a dominant position compara- 
ble to that of the commercial broadcasters. As 
in communications, legislators sometimes enter 
the policy-making fray only to cancel out one 
another’s efforts, but the fact that the environ- 
ment is more complex and the strengths of the 
contending interests more nearly equivalent 
provides strong disincentives to venture into 
controversial areas in the first place. There is, 
however, a countervailing consideration: in 
aviation and surface transportation, what is at 
stake is not merely a regulatory modus vivendi 
but also massive governmental “‘promotional” 
programs. As a House transportation aide puts 
it, the various transportation modes “all want 
champagne; they usually just disagree on the 
brand.” This is important in creating an incen- 
tive for action as well as inaction. The fact that 
public knowledge and interest are perceived to 
be minimal makes for reduced scruples about 
supporting one sort of promotional package or 
another—though, of course, it also reduces the 
incentives for broader sorts of lawmaking and 
oversight. 





strengthened the presumptions in favor of incumbent 
license holders but which provided for only four- and 
three-year license terms respectively. In both cases, the 
bills were amended by overwhelming floor votes to 
include the five-year term sought by the broadcasters. 
The rebuffed House committee leaders subsequently 
dragged their feet, however, and a House-Senate 
conference was never convened. 


164 considerably bolder effort was initiated by 
Lionel Van Deerlin, who inherited the House subcom- 
mittee from MacDonald in 1976. A former broad- 
caster long interested in communications policy, Van 
Deerlin began hearings in the 95th Congress aimed at a 
“basement to attic” revamping of the Communica- 
tions Act. Early indications, however, were that the 
project had attracted little public interest, that the 
Senate committee was lukewarm, and that the broad- 
casters’ attitudes ranged from suspicion to hostility; 
the rewrite, Van Deerlin acknowledged, would be a 
“longer range proposition than I first thought.” See 
Broadcasting, December 12, 1977, pp. 21—22; Decem- 
ber 19, 1977, p. 21. 
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Important conflicts within the aviation in- 
dustry include those between commercial and 
general (private) aviation on airport and airways 
development priorities and on the distribution 
of the burden of “user” taxes, and between the 
various ‘‘levels” of scheduled carriers (‘‘trunk,” 
*4ocal service” or “feeder,” and air-taxis or 
“commuter” airlines) concerned with federal 
regulatory policy and the distribution of sub- 
sidies. Congressional advocates of one or 
another of these interests must weigh the 
rewards of initiative against the likelihood of 
opposition and conflict. Moreover, the presence 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board (which certifies 
carriers and approves rates, routes, and mergers) 
and the Federal Aviation Administration 
(which administers safety, traffic control, and 
airport development programs), often makes 
congressional initiatives appear either unpromis- 
ing or superfluous. The FAA is strongly promo- 
tional in its orientation (“Tm an aviation man,” 
declares one administrator. “My first objective 
is the promotion and expansion of civil avia- 
tion. If it weren’t, I shouldn’t have the job”), 
although its proposals and preferences are 
sometimes tempered by budgetary and other 
considerations as they make their way through 
the executive branch. The CAB has also often 
proved deferential to the industry—allowing, 
for example, the local service airlines to achieve 
trunkline status through its approval of routes 
and large-aircraft purchases! 7 ~although aiding 
one segment of the industry often means 
offending another and creating pressures for 
executive or congressional intervention. 

The congressional agenda in aviation matters 
reveals a willingness, ordinarily, to let latent 
conflicts lie and to live with the regulatory 
status quo. Only ten aviation bills processed by 
the Commerce Committees became law be- 
tween 1969 and 1974, and of these four were 
restricted in scope and relatively noncon- 
troversial. A fifth bill aimed to alleviate the 
financial plight of U.S. international passenger 
airlines in marginal ways, but avoided what 
Senate Commerce Chairman Magnuson termed 
the “‘more difficult problem” of direct govern- 
mental assistance.18 Two“ public laws were 
directed at highjacking; perceived public con- 
cern was sufficient to instigate Senate passage 
of two additional anti-hijacking measures and 
two aimed at the elimination of sonic booms, 


i7See George C. Eads, The Local Service Airline 
Experiment (Washington: Brookings, 1972). 


18Congressional Record (daily), October 10, 1974, 
p. 18899. 
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but not to compel House agreement. 

The incentives and constraints facing con- 
gressional promoters of civil aviation are clearer 
in the remaining three cases, bills authorizing 
(and amending) a major new airport and air- 
ways development program.1°? Carriers, locali- 
ties, and airport operators had been pressing for 
more funds and better facilities for a decade, 
but the crosscurrents of industry and executive 
conflict had frustrated aviation’s promoters in 
Congress. Action came only when the deteriora- 
tion of airline service and safety reached crisis 
proportions and was given heightened public 
salience by the work slowdowns of the Profes- 
sional Air Traffic Controllers Organization, 
protesting the inadequacy of equipment and 
working conditions. Familiar environmental ob- 
stacles reappeared, however.2° The Nixon ad- 
ministration insisted that user taxes must be 
sufficient to cover costs, and opposed the 
financing of such frills as terminal facilities. In 
1972 the president vetoed a bill which raised 
the airport aid authorization and increased the 
federal share of the matching formula. General 
aviation, while alarmed by overcrowded facili- 
ties and restrictive local practices designed to 
discourage small-piane traffic, nonetheless was 
wary of a program that would raise their fuel 
taxes while benefiting mainly the larger munici- 
pal airports. “The airlines have ordered steak 
and lobster,” said a general aviation spokesman; 
“general aviation has ordered spaghetti and is 
getting stuck with the check.” Several congres- 
sional compromises, such as the establishment 
of a separate development program for general 
aviation airports, served to conciliate the pri- 
vate users, if not totally to win them over. 

Much less movement is visible in other areas 
of aviation policy. Proposals to charter and 
regulate commuter airlines as third-level 
scheduled carriers, for example, have not gotten 
past the hearing stage. As a Senate counsel 
explains: 


19See the account in Andrew Weiner, “Aviation,” 
in Price, et al., Commerce Committees, pp. 200—11. 


200n the obstacles posed by the Eisenhower and 
Johnson administrations to legislators wishing to 
broaden and expand the Federal Airport Act of 1946, 
see Randall B. Ripley, “Congress Champions Aid to 
Airports, 1958—59,” in Frederic N. Cleaveland, et al., 
Congress and Urban Problems (Washington: Brook- 
ings, 1969), pp. 20—71; and Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, 1968, pp. 621-23. On the general-com- 
mercial aviation and city-state conflicts involved in the 
1946 legislation, see Ripley, “Congress Champions 
Aid,” pp. 24-25. 
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Senator Pearson put the bill [S 796, 92nd 
Congress} in as a favor, but he has never gone 
down the line. There are simply too many 
diverse interests. Some second-level [local- 
service] carriers are on each side.... The 
Pearson bill represents the position of about 
seven commuter lines, but there are over 100 of 
them; generally it’s the larger ones that are 
behind this.... There is no “administration 
position”; it’s impossible to formulate one... . 
The likely result for the near future is no 
action. 


Restrictive CAB rulings led to Senate efforts in 
1973 to loosen restrictions on charter airlines. 
But this too was an effort that legislators did 
not relish, and for which they could not have 
high hopes. An aide discussed the difficulties: 


The charters don’t compare with the skeds 
[schedule airlines] in their lobbying force, the 
money they can spend.... Yes, [Aviation 
Subcommittee Chairman] Cannon and especial- 
ly [full committee Chairman] Magnuson are 
reluctant to oppose the skeds.... Ordinarily 
we would rather these problems be handled by 
the CAB, but there has been a shift [in 
chairmen} there which means the charters 
wouldn’t have a chance. 


Senate Commerce Republicans opposed the 
bill, citing the CAB and the administration in 
their support of the regulatory status quo.2! 
Their position prevailed in the House Com- 
mittee, where key leaders were, as one observer 
put it, “close to the skeds.” 

Such “locked-in” policy areas sometimes 
become destabilized in a manner conducive to 
congressional policy initiatives, but that too is 
largely a matter of shifts in external environ- 
mental conditions. For example, the admini- 
stration, concerned with the inflationary im- 
pact of regulatory policy, shifted its position on 
charter deregulation in 1975. At the same time, 
legislators perceived a “consumer uprising” in 
reaction to rising air fares and the CAB’s 
elimination of family, youth, and other special 
fares. Thus Cannon and his collaborators could 
for the first time be bullish about their bill’s 
prospects: “‘We’re going to succeed. [Because of 
the administration shift?] It’s not just that. It’s 
the broader public concern. It’s become an 
issue, for the first time I can remember, not just 
a fight among different classes of carriers.” As 


21The bill (S 1739, 93rd Congress) was never 
brought to a vote in the Senate. For an account of the 
crossfire among lobbyists and the desire of senators to 
avoid the issue (“Either way you vote you’re in 
trouble”), see Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
September 29, 1973, pp. 2593 —94. 
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it turned out, a series of CAB reversals largely 
mooted the issue. But the episode demon- 
strated clearly the relation of environmental 
conditions to the viability of consumer-oriented 
initiatives in the aviation area. 


Surface Transportation. If members of the 
aviation subcommittees must tiptoe among 
contending industry factions, their promotional 
efforts nonetheless reflect a conviction that 
aviation is a transportation mode uniquely 
important to the nation and to their districts. 
As a former chief counsel testifies, most Senate 
Commerce members regard aviation as the 
“super-mode”’: their “philosophy is, hell, build 
all the airports you can.” Legislators concerned 
with surface transportation, by contrast, must 
take much more explicit account of intermodal 
conflict, responsible as they are for motor 
carriers, railroads, and domestic water carriers. 
Cutting across these intermodal conflicts are 
carrier-shipper and labor-management cleavages. 
Legislators are thus quite content to let the 
Interstate Commerce Commission handle most 
regulatory questions—all the more since the 
ICC, like the FCC and CAB, is valued by the 
carriers for the “stability” and protection from 
competition it provides the industry. 

The prospect of conflict does not always 
discourage initiatives—in fact surface transpor- 
tation ranks high in the number of bills 
reported and the days of hearings held—but it 
often dooms what initiatives are taken to 
failure. During the 91st-93rd Congresses the 
landscape was littered with bills that had 
enough industry and congressional support to 
be reported by a committee or passed by one 
house, but ran afoul of crosscurrents of opposi- 
tion short of final enactment—a proposal per- 
mitting railroads to charge freight forwarders 
lower rates than other shippers, a requirement 
that states spend 5 percent of their federal 
highway funds on rail-highway crossing im- 
provement, a bill to provide loan guarantees for 
“certain common carriers of express” (i.e., the 
Railway Express Agency), and bills designed to 
assure western and rural shippers an adequate 
supply of freight cars.2? 


22The exception that proves the rule is a bill (H.R. 
8298) approved in 1970 which blocked an ICC 
decision unfavorable to regulated water carriers. The 
complexities of intermodal rivalry were outlined by a 
Senate aide: 


The best example [of one mode effectively 
outmaneuvering its rivals] is a very complicated 
one: the water carrier mixing rule.... The 
railroads were successful in holding off action 
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Similar rivalries inhibit the initiation of 
promotional legislation, although efforts to 
develop a positive-sum package advanced con- 
siderably in the 92nd Congress.?3 In this 
instance, the impetus was provided by the 
Department of Transportation’s development 
of deregulation proposals designed to increase 
the railroads’ ability to provide competitive 
service. The American Trucking Associations 
(ATA) earlier had denounced the deregulation 
and subsidy proposals sought by the railroads— 
“aimed at destroying federal regulation of 
transportation,” “a raid on the Treasury.”24 
But the DOT initiative alarmed them, and, 
fearful that the railroads might ally with the 
administration, they sought a united front. The 
railroads and water carriers, stymied in their 
efforts to secure enactment of their own 
proposals, decided to cooperate. The result was 
the Surface Transportation Act (S 2362), an 
extravagant package authorizing $5 billion in 
loans to transport companies, increased in- 
vestment tax credits, and liberalized proce- 
dures for the approval of rate increases and rail 
line abandonments—but omitting provisions 
which would facilitate rate reductions and thus 
excite competition within or between transpor- 
tation modes. Senate Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee Chairman Vance Hartke, freed 
from the perils of cross fire among the carriers, 
had little hesitancy in heralding their joint 
request: 


for a long time, but the water carriers finally 
got smart. They [the regulated carriers] joined 
with the railroads in supporting a bill that 
would screw the unregulated water carriers. 
That got the bill through the House. Then they 
came over to the Senate, where the railroads 
didn’t do as well. The final bill pleased [both 
classes of] water carriers; the railroads were 
finessed. But the whole business comes up again 
this year, and it may very well come unstuck. 


In fact, the agreement did not come unstuck but was 
given permanent status by P.L. 93—201. As the same 
aide reflected in 1975: “I thought the whole thing 
would blow up, but it went through very easily... .1 
guess the railroads just decided, what the hell, they 
could live with it. They probably didn’t want to upset 
the water carriers at a time when they were trying to 
get the Surface Transportation Act through [see 
below]. And they must have thought that they 
weren’t really giving up much; the bill just ratified a de 
facto situation they’d been living with for a long 
time.” 

23See the account by Robert Fellmeth and Jona- 
than Low, “Surface Transportation,” in Price et al., 
Commerce Committees, pp. 160-83. 


24 CQ Weekly Report, October 2, 1971, p. 2022. 
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The transportation industry is its own worst 
enemy. There are so many differences among 
the railroads, the truckers, and the water 
carriers that we cannot make a start on solving 
the industry’s problems.... I have urged 
[them] to lay aside their differences. ... Now 
the Association of American Railroads, the 
Water Transport Association, and the American 
Trucking Associations have done what I asked 
them to do.25 


In the end, however, this alliance did not 
fare as well as the one the promoters of aviation 
had forged in 1970. The proposal provoked 
vulnerable shippers,2© farm organizations, and 
local communities, so that its champions ran up 
against environmental fragmentation and con- 
flict after all.27 The Surface Transportation 
Act was brought to a vote in neither chamber in 
the 92nd Congress. The House Committee 
brought a far more limited bill to the floor in 
the 93rd Congress, but too late for a conference 
to be called (‘It took us a long time,” Brock 
Adams apologized to his colleagues, “because 
we had to get the various modes to agree”).25 
It was only in 1976, after the administration 
had made an issue of regulatory reform and the 
difficulties of the railroads had been given 
heightened public salience by the failure of the 
Penn Central and five other lines, that a 


25 Congressional Record (bound), July 28, 1971, p. 
27633. 


260n the role of shippers in this and subsequent 
confrontations, see Michael J. Malbin, “Rail Reform 
Issue Divides Carriers, Major Shippers,” National 
Journal Reports, February 2, 1974, pp. 171-80. 


27Less important was the fact that some legislators 
grew increasingly wary of the electoral impact of 
appearing too subservient to the industry. “The loan 
guarantee giveaway was the worst part of the bill,” 
one counsel recalls. “But we couldn’t get anybody 
interested in focusing on that. That’s what Jack 
Anderson stressed. But the senators were mainly 
concerned with other provisions, those that drew fire 
from opposing interests.” 

Anderson portrayed (Washington Post, June 6, 
1972, p. B11) “Hartke and other friends of the 
railroads and big truckers” as “sneak[ing] through a 
bill that could cost the taxpayers more than $5 
billion. ... Ralph Nader’s transportation experts call it 
the worst such bill they have ever seen.” This had 
some effect on Hartke, whom an aide described as 
then “at his nadir politically in Indiana.” “He pulled 
back. ... He stuck by the bill but just didn’t go out of 
his way.” But full committee chairman Magnuson and 
other members responded to the carriers’ blandish- 
ments to keep the bill alive, and backed off only when 
the crossfire of opposing interests became intense. 


28Congressional Record (Daily), December 10, 
1974, p.H11501. 
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deregulation and financial assistance package 
(P.L. 94—210) was enacted. But the bills 
deregulation provisions were limited and ap- 
plied only to the railroads, while the authoriza- 
tions were cut back in the face of a veto threat. 

“Public” orientations and appeals, in fact, 
rarely enter into surface transportation de- 
liberations. A partial exception is AMTRAK, 
which legislators perceive to have considerable 
political appeal not only to affected regions and 
communities but also to the general public. 
While this reduces the impact of confirmed 
opponents of subsidized rail passenger service 
(e.g., the National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners), it does not prevent acquiescence to 
the carriers on low-visibility items—and, no 
more than in the case of public broadcasting, 
does it lead legislators to more than a sporadic 
defiance of the administration’s budgetary and 
programmatic constraints. Railroad safety has 
also occasionally become a public issue; as a 
Senate Commerce aide recalls, 


You remember all that business about trans- 
porting nerve gas across the country in freight 
cars. We geared up hearings on that [S 1933, 
9ist Congress} and actually got pretty good 
press coverage—unheard of in the surface trans- 
portation area. And we produced a safety bill 
that for the first time wasn’t just a labor 
matter, aimed at employees. ... 


A few additional congressional ventures—the 
underwriting of research on high-speed ground 
transportation, for example, and an abortive 
proposal to set up regional planning and fund- 
ing entities aimed at achieving “balanced trans- 
portation”*?—also bore marks of a broad pub- 
lic orientation and appeal.2° But the policy- 
making environment does not, by and large, 


29The “balanced transportation” proposal (S. 
2279, 92nd Congress) “never got anywhere,” recalls 
one aide. “The carriers were suspicious, and the 
administration was dead-set against it.” As for farther- 
reaching proposals to use highway trust fund monies 
to develop other modes of transportation: “Magnuson 
has equivocated on that one.... Part of the problem 
has been a reluctance to offend another chairman [the 
Public Works Committee is responsible for highway 
policy] ; also, Magnuson fought for a separate aviation 
trust fund and doesn’t want to do anything to 
jeopardize that. Still, if Magnuson’s staff had been able 
to convince him that “balanced transportation’ was a 
good PR issue, he might have pushed it more 
strongly.” 


30More particularistic proposals were often justi- 
fied in these terms as well. “This is everybody’s 
problem,” explained astronaut Wally Schirra in an 
industry advertisement on behalf of the Surface 
Transportation Act. “If America can’t deliver the 
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encourage such ventures.3! “The main problem 
with surface transportation” observed one 
counsel, “is that nobody seems to care about 
it.... The only people listening are those who 
are going to object [to departures from the 
status quo].” Echoed Brock Adams, who be- 
fore his appointment to President Carter’s 
cabinet was the most active legislator on the 
House Subcommittee: “Transportation is such 
an unrewarding thing.” 


Merchant Marine. Somewhat more rewarding in 
legislators’ perceptions, and more impressive (at 
least quantitatively) in congressional output, 
are merchant marine and commercial fisheries 
policy. Neither, Table 1 suggests, inspires ex- 
tensive publicizing, information-gathering, or 
oversight efforts, but the 91st-93rd Congresses 
nevertheless saw the passage of 37 public laws 
in the merchant marine area and 17 dealing 
primarily with the commercial fisheries. Most 
of these were restricted in scope, but they 
included a major reformulation of the construc- 
tion-differential and operating-differential sub- 
sidy program for the merchant marine and 
frequent increases in the president’s authoriza- 
tion requests for the program.32 


goods, we'll all pay the price, higher prices, for fewer 
goods, ... Who needs the Surface Transportation Act? 
We all do.” Fellmeth and Low, “Surface Transporta- 
tion,” p. 179. 


31Kiehteen surface transportation measures became 
law during the 91st-93rd Congresses: three railroad 
safety and hazardous materials control bills, two 
extensions of the experimental high-speed ground 
transportation program, four AMTRAK authoriza- 
tions, three bills responding to the Penn Central and 
other bankruptcies and providing for continuing rail 
service in the northeast, a bill providing loans to cover 
rail damage done by summer floods in 1972, the two 
formulations of the water carrier mixing rule, and 
three minor administrative measures. This excludes ten 
public laws in the area of railway labor, most of them 
minor in scope and relatively noncontroversial but of 
particular interest to House Commerce Chairman 
Harley Staggers because of the character of his West 
Virginia constituency. 


32Inciuded among the 37 merchant marine bills 
were 8 regular and supplemental authorizations; a 
1969 bill continuing the subsidy programs and the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1970, which revamped them 
extensively; five bills pertaining to boat and waterway 
safety; nine industry-backed bills which liberalized the 
conditions for transferring cargo among barges carried 
by foreign vessels, permitted the sale of subsidized 
(but laid-up) passenger vessels, allowed terminal op- 
erators and stevedores to acquire a lien on vessels they 
supplied or serviced, loosened restrictions on ship-con- 
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At first glance, the maritime industry ap- 
pears fully as fragmented and conflict-ridden as 
any of the other transportation modes: 


The industry’s non-subsidized companies have 
fought bitterly with the subsidized lines; con- 
ference operators have scrapped with inde- 
pendents; tramp operators have tried to enjoin 
grain shipments via tankers; the NMU has 
opposed the SIU; and small shippers have 
sought added protection from abuses of the 
conference system and the big business organi- 
zations supporting it. In the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, bitter battles have been waged between 
East and West coast yards and between the 
industry’s public and private sectors.33 


Such conflicts generally imperil attempts to 
deal with maritime regulation.34 But the last 
major promotional effort, the Merchant Marine 


struction assistance, liberalized the mortgage guarantee 
program to promote investment in shipbuilding, made 
cruise and mail business more accessible to U.S. flag 
passenger vessels, and raised load limits for ships on 
international voyages; and thirteen additional minor 
measures. 

33Samuel A. Lawrence, United States Merchant 
Shipping Policies and Politics (Washington: Brookings, 
1966), pp. 295-96. 


34The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, for example, sought in 1971 (H.R. 155) to 
ensure flexible operating conditions for U.S. barge- 
carrying ships sailing between foreign ports by modify- 
ing a restrictive U.S. statute which invited foreign 
retaliation. House Committee Chairman Garmatz pre- 
sented the bill as “strongly supported by all shipping 
management, labor, and the Government agencies” 
(Congressional Record [bound], May 3, 1971, p. 
12998), but protests from Sealand and other con- 
tainer-ship operators, which in certain situations com- 
peted with the barge carriers, threatened the bill and 
led to Senate amendments restricting its applicability. 
This sort of conflict, a former Senate Commerce aide 
recalls, is quite common: 


It was really a ‘nothing’ bill, but it ended up 
taking lots of time because Sealand didn’t like 
it. Some senators began to choose sides. ... My 
main job was to keep bills [like this] from 
exploding in the laps of members, to keep 
Magnuson out of intra-industry conflict.... 
[Even when a bill was passed] we would always 
avoid these conflicts—pass them along to the 
administering agency, though they should have 
been decided as a matter of policy.... I can 
show you language in a dozen reports where we 
avoided coming down on one side or the other. 


For another example, this time involving labor- 
management conflicts, see the account of the delay of 
a bill permitting the sale of five laid-up passenger 
essary Price et al., Commerce Committees, pp. 
282—84. 
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Act of 1970, was also threatened by intra- 
industry conflicts—between shipyards and their 
suppliers regarding the continuation of the 
requirement that subsidized vessels must be 
built with materials of U.S. origin, between 
newly-subsidized carriers and their competitors 
regarding the rate at which the former must 
shed their foreign holdings in order to be 
eligible for subsidies, between these same car- 
riers regarding the status of the “indirect” 
subsidies the newly subsidized lines had previ- 
ously received via cargo preference, and so 
forth.35 The bill’s passage was assured only 
when participants agreed to set aside a dispute 
over whether a line’s enjoyment of indirect 
subsidies should affect its operating subsidy 
entitlement; the question was the subject of a 
pending administrative proceeding, and the 
Senate Report took pains not to prejudge the 
outcome.36 

These and other conflicts were, however, 
contained; the less-advantaged segments of the 
industry realized that, rather than questioning 
the benefits enjoyed by the subsidized lines, it 
was more fruitful to seek comparable benefits 
for themselves.37 And there was no doubt that 
the launching of this “new” maritime program 
was important to its congressional champions. 
In maritime, as in aviation policy, substantial 
rewards await the legislator who, having tra- 
versed the shoals of intra-industry conflict, can 
put together a positive-sum promotional pack- 
age. The industry has the organization and the 
resources to reward its friends and channel their 
efforts, and industry objectives can normally be 
accommodated without exciting the opposition 
of other transportation modes or of the public. 
Moreover, the merchant marine, even more 
than aviation, is perceived as a localized in- 
terest, essential to certain constituencies. Its 
promotion thus comports especially well with 
the perceived responsibilities of maritime- 
district legislators—who naturally flock to the 
Senate Commerce and House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committees—and with the pat- 
terns of accommodation and reciprocity typical 
of distributive and constituency-related policy 
areas. 


35For a somewhat veiled discussion of the accom- 
modations reached on these questions see Committee 
on Commerce, U.S. Senate, 91st Congress, Report to 
accompany H.R. 15424, August 10, 1970, pp. 19, 
30—31, 55—59. 

36fbid., pp. 34, 63; and Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Subcommittee on Merchant Marine, Hear- 
ings on S. 3287, 91st Congress, March 2, 1970, p. 126. 


37See Lawrence, U.S. Merchant Shipping, p. 307. 
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Congressional initiatives in maritime policy 
have been both encouraged and constrained by 
the posture of the executive. Congress has been 
largely content to leave the regulatory status 
quo-—as represented by the Federal Maritime 
Commission’s enforcement of the various ship- 
ping and merchant marine acts—undisturbed. 
But they have been far from content with the 
executive’s promotional efforts. Part of the 
problem from the standpoint of the industry 
and its champions is the degree to which the 
Commerce Department’s Maritime Administra- 
tion—which administers the subsidy and con- 
struction loan guarantee programs and is the 
starting point for the executive’s promotional 
recommendations—is ignored or constrained 
within the executive branch. “No president 
since Franklin Roosevelt has taken a sustained 
interest in merchant shipping, considered the 
industry’s problems comprehensively, had fre- 
quent personal contacts with the Maritime 
Administrator, or used personal leadership to 
achieve desired changes in the field.”3® More- 
over, promotional proposals—of which “cargo 
preference” bills requiring a certain percentage 
of military cargo, agricultural exports, oil im- 
ports, or the like to be transported aboard U.S, 
bottoms are the most notorious examples— 
often excite the opposition of other govern- 
mental agencies.3? And merchant marine advo- 
cates have been suspicious of the executive’s 
consolidative tendencies, as reflected in at- 
tempts to integrate the Maritime Administra- . 
tion into the Department of Transportation; 
maritime congressmen have rather favored in- 
creased agency independence and freedom from 
budgetary trade-offs and control. But the Mari- 
time Administration itself has been perceived as 
bureaucratically hidebound, an ineffectual ad- 
vocate and sometimes—especially during the 
term of Administrator Nicholas Johnson 
(1964—1966)—a skeptical or hostile one. 

The difference in executive and congres- 
sional approaches to maritime policy became 
quite pronounced during the 90th Congress. 
The Johnson administration’s program, which 
indeed could claim to be “‘new” in invoking 
such universalistic criteria as economic efficien- 


38, awrence, U.S. Merchant Shipping, p. 315. 


39On the factors making for the defeat of recent 
cargo-preference proposals, see Price et al., Commerce 
Committees, pp. 284-87; Richard Cohen, “Cargo 
Preference Faces Rough Waters in Congress,” Na- 
tional Journal, September 24, 1977, pp. 1494—96; 
and CQ Weekly Report, October 22, 1977, pp. 2223 
ff. 
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cy, competitiveness, and national defense re- 
quirements, envisioned the termination or scal- 
ing-down of most subsidy and cargo-preference 
programs. Predictably, it got nowhere in Con- 
gress. The gap closed considerably during the 
Nixon administration; the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1970 was in fact an administration bill, and 
Congress passed it with relatively few emenda- 
tions. It was patterned, however, on a measure 
Magnuson had introduced in opposition to the 
Johnson administration’s recommendations. 
White House officials conceded, moreover, that 
the bill, which exceeded the recommendations 
of President Nixon’s economic and military 
advisers, was sent up in anticipation of what 
Congress was likely to do in any case: “If we 
came in with a small program, we knew we 
were going to get rolled in Congress. ... Some 
portion of this program is perhaps not required, 
but that is a very small factor compared with 
the price we would have had to pay on issues 
like the ABM and Cambodia.”49 


Commercial Fisheries. Congress also tends to be 
preeminent, and for similar reasons, in the 
promotion of the commercial fisheries. The 
fishing industry, like the merchant marine, is in 
a state of decline, increasingly dependent on 
governmental assistance, and close to the 
pocketbooks and emotions of maritime consti- 
tuencies in ways that their representatives can 
hardly ignore. The National Marine Fisheries 
Service, located in the Commerce Department’s 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion (NOAA) since 1970, has conducted exten- 
sive research on resource management and from 
time to time has rendered valuable assistance to 
fishery advocates in Congress. But industry and 
other critics of the bureau have found its work 
overly “academic,” lacking in “dividends” and 
‘pragmatic remedies” relevant to the industry’s 
decline; as an advocate, moreover, its effective- 
ness has been compromised by ‘“‘internal handi- 
caps, frowns from the Budget Bureau, and the 
merely casual interest of [the] Secretary.’’4! 
Congressional partisans have thus found it 
profitable to develop their own proposals. If 
their incentives resemble those of the merchant 
marine’s champions, the context in which they 
work differs considerably, for the fishing in- 
dustry is much more loosely organized, much 
less dependent on and committed to going 


40See Joseph Albright’s three-part coverage in 
Newsday, July 20—22, 1970. 


41Edward Wenk, Jr., The Politics of the Ocean 
aie University of Washington Press, 1972), pp. 
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programs. Policy entrepreneurship, “one step 
ahead of the industry and two steps ahead of 
the executive branch,” thus has been an at- 
tractive course for many members.*2 

Policy entrepreneurship, however, has on the 
whole been rather limited. Both fisheries and 
shipping policy, in fact, disabuse one of any 
notion that congressional preeminence neces- 
sarily spells creativity or rationality in policy 
making. Whereas Congress’ maritime ‘“‘initia- 
tives” have largely consisted of bolstering old 
programs and industry-sanctioned approaches, 
fisheries initiatives have a scattershot and large- 
ly symbolic quality. During the 91st—93rd 
Congresses, they generally involved retreading 
or extending existing measures—providing con- 
struction and reconditioning subsidies for fish- 
ing vessels, increasing penalties for illegal for- 
eign fishing in U.S. waters, reimbursing U.S. 
vessel owners whose boats are seized by nations 
claiming extravagant limits to their territorial 
sea (two bills), authorizing additional monies 
for state-federal fishery development research, 
and twice renewing a development program for 
salmon and other anadromous fish resources.43 
Meanwhile, longer-range proposals for federal 
management of the resource, the development 
of competitive ships and equipment, and the 
promotion of cooperative and more efficient 
business practices in the industry have gone 
begging.44 

There has been less overt conflict within the 
fishing industry over promotional measures 
than has been the case with shipping; as a 
Senate fisheries aide observes: 


You basically have three industry groups—tuna, 
shrimp, and coastal fishermen—and there’s not 
all that much fighting between them. The tuna 
fishermen already have their boats, so they 
don’t benefit from the subsidy program, but 
they’re basically doing pretty well. It’s the 
shrimp fishermen that are mainly eligible for 


42Price, Who Makes the Laws?, pp. 67—68. 


43The ten remaining measures included four imple- 
menting international fisheries conventions, one au- 
thorizing the president to ban the importation of fish 
products from nations violating international con- 
servation programs (aimed mainly at Danish salmon 
operations), one defining lobster as a protected con- 
tinental shelf resource, a bill authorizing a U.S. 
contribution (and hence continued claim to the 
resource under treaty) for the restoration of salmon 
stocks in British Columbia, and three additional minor 
measures, 

44See the list of objectives developed in 1969 by 
the National Council on Marine Resources and En- 
erg Development: Wenk, Politics of the Ocean, 
p. 310, 
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the big loans under the program—but they 
don’t care if some of it goes to the coastal 
operators.... I wouldn’t say it’s a “low” 
conflict area though. We hear grumbling from 
the coastal fishermen on the Fishermen’s Pro- 
tective Act [the reimbursement program, bene- 
fitting mainly shrimp and tuna operators whose 
vessels are seized by Latin American nations]. 
Why, they say, should we ransom the tuna 
people? 


But if conflict is lower than it is in shipping, so 
is industry interest and pressure (“They don’t 
really seem to care all that much. .. still living 
in the world of Adam Smith’’); nor is admini- 
Stration hostility to distributive boondoggles 
any less evident. 

The balance of legislative incentives becomes 
less favorable when one turns from promotion 
to regulation. The industry’s deepening woes— 
overfished and depleted stocks, contradictory 
and overlapping state and local regulations— 
plainly call for a unified national policy. But 
intra-industry fragmentation and conflict, over- 
laid with an individualistic tradition and anti- 
governmental animus, have militated against 
any sort of comprehensive management pro- 
gram. A Senate staff member elucidates the 
situation: 

Fishing is basically a dying industry, but it’s 

very sad, because the industry will shoot down 

any proposal that would bring meaningful 
change. They’re all very individualistic; they 
just want to go out there in their own little 
boats, and they don’t want the government 
interfering. And they have all kinds of conflict 
among themselves—anybody who puts anything 
forward is sure to offend somebody, so most 
politicians simply shy away. Alaska fishermen 
want to keep Washington fishermen out of their 
waters. And then there are the different kinds 

of fishermen—the gear they use, for example, 

gill netters and purse seiners and long liners. ... 

There’s no way to develop a management 

pee that’s going to be satisfactory to all of 

em. 


Congressional passage of the Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act of 1976 (H.R. 
200) signaled that change was afoot even in this 
most intractable of policy areas. Strengthened 
executive efforts, facilitated by the reorganiza- 
tion of NOAA, had some effect, although the 
industry, and Congress, balked at NOAA’s 1973 
proposal (S. 1069) to establish a federal man- 
apement regime between the 3- and 12-mile 
limits of the territorial sea. More decisive in 
breaking the legislative logjam, ironically, was 
the coastal fishermen’s desire for an extended 
zone Closed to foreign fishing. As a Senate aide 
predicted in 1975: “It looks like the 200-mile 
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limit is coming worldwide ... but we can’t 
simply ban all foreign fishing within that limit. 
It’s going to be a matter of managing the 
resource, and you can’t do that with respect to 
foreign operations without applying it to do- 
mestic operations as well.” But congressional 
action was still far from unconstrained. The 
Senate’s 200-mile limit bill of 1974 was shorn 
of management provisions, while the opposition 
of shrimp and tuna operators fearful of foreign 
retaliation helped forestall committee action in 
the House. The plan enacted in 1976 excluded 
tuna from coverage, gave the states the initia- 
tive in formulating regional management plans, 
and contained numerous qualifications designed 
to conciliate the Department of State. 

Environmental conflict thus remains, and 
with it the temptation for legislators to revert 
to familiar approaches: the expansion of exist- 
ing subsidy programs—which pour money into 
the industry without remedying its inefficient 
and fragmented operations--and the imposition 
of more stringent limits and sanctions on 
foreign fishing operations—which are directed 
at a tangible threat but, in view of the 
industry’s larger problems of resource manage- 
ment, take on a symbolic, scapegoating quality. 
All this assumes, of course, that legislators 
concerned with merchant marine and fisheries 
policy take their cues almost exclusively from 
industry groups. Thus, while these policy areas 
differ from communications and surface trans- 
portation in offering marginally greater incen- 
tives for congressional involvement, they are, if 
anything, even more isolated from public un- 
derstanding and interest. What congressional 
initiatives amount to, then, are generally quite 
particularistic promotional and protective mea- 
sures; environmental conditions deflect atten- 
tion from regulatory problems and agency 
oversight. 


“Publicly Salient” Policy Areas 


The “‘clientele-centered”’ areas of the Com- 
merce Committees’ domain differ from one 
another in their levels of intra-industry frag- 
mentation and conflict, in the degree to which 
the relevant interests are localized or “‘distribu- 
tive” in character, and in the degree of execu- 
tive support and solicitude they enjoy. These 
differences have an important bearing on the 
incentives and constraints facing congressional 
policy makers. But these policy areas also have 
important features in common. Governmental 
“intervention,” in the form of long-standing 
regulatory and promotional programs, is ubiqui- 
tous, but it has taken place largely on the 
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industry’s terms; present policy is valued for 
the protection from “destructive” conflict and 
competition, and often for the direct financial 
assistance, it provides. The industries, with the 
partial exception of the commercial fishermen, 
are well-organized and seasoned politically, and, 
seeking to repress more often than to promote 
major policy changes, are prepared to make 
their influence felt. Most importantly. these 
policy areas share a certain arcane and obscure 
quality in the eyes of more broadly-based 
groups and the general public. Insofar as legisla- 
tors involve themselves in these areas at all, 
they generally perceive environmental forces 
which overwhelmingly dictate a “‘service’’ orien- 
tation toward the dominant interests and offer 
few rewards and little hope of success to one 
who deviates. 

There are, however, areas of Commerce 
Committee jurisdiction where different sorts of 
environmental constraints are in evidence— 
areas, in short, where actual or potential levels 
of public knowledge and interest are higher. 
Congressional behavior in these “‘publicly 
salient” areas often deviates considerably from 
that characteristic of clientele-centered areas. 
Few areas, to be sure, can be precisely cate- 
gorized. We have seen how anticipated public 
reactions can restrain unabashed clientele sup- 
port in communications and surface transporta- 
tion and, conversely, how the developers of 
clientele-oriented promotional legislation may 
be stimulated by (or frame their justifications 
in terms of) widely-perceived crises or needs. 
Similar circumstances can lead to a modifica- 
tion of the agenda and a shift in member 
priorities in traditionally clientele-oriented 
areas—witness the recent graft of hijacking, 
AMTRAK, boat safety, and tanker construc- 
tion-standard measures onto the Commerce 
Committees’ transportation agenda.*5 But 
there are nonetheless striking overall differences 
in the nature of environmental conditions and 
in the shape of Commerce Committee activity 
between the policy areas just examined and 
those to which we now turn. 


Consumer Affairs. The prototypical publicly 
salient policy area is consumer affairs. The most 
striking feature of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee’s behavior in recent years has been its 
emerging leadership in this area, and the House 
Committee, while often lagging, has generally 
followed suit. Consumer policy occupied more 


45See Price, et al., Commerce Committees, pp. 33, 
69—72, 280. 
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days of hearings (Table 1) than any of Senate 
Commerce’s other policy areas during the 
9ist-93rd Congresses, and ranked second only 
to health on the House committee. During this 
period the Senate committee reported 33 con- 
sumer bills, of which 28 were passed by the 
Senate and 17 finally became law. A number of 
the public laws dealt with matters of con- 
siderable scope—the regulation of cigarette ad- 
vertising (2 bills), toy safety, child-resistant 
packaging of dangerous products, automobile 
construction standards, the repair of safety-re- 
lated auto defects, warranty standards, and the 
creation of an independent Consumer Product 
Safety Commission.*® In addition, bills permit- 
ting class-action consumer suits, establishing a 
federal program of no-fault automobile in- 
surance, and providing for increased food plant 
inspection were prominent on the Senate Com- 
merce agenda, though they fared less well on 
the Senate floor and/or in the House Commit- 
tee. 

The capacities of consumer-oriented agencies 
have increased in recent years, but not in such a 
way as to convince Congress members of the 
superfluity of their own efforts. It was Presi- 
dent Johnson who first appointed a special 
assistant for consumer affairs; under Nixon the 
consumer office staff grew to 49 but was, in 
effect, downgraded by its transfer from the 
White House to HEW. This office and the 
consumer advisory staffs that have proliferated 
throughout the executive establishment have 
generally played public-relations and ombuds- 
man, rather than substantive policy-making, 
roles.47 The president’s consumer office has 
sometimes been able to give helpful public 
testimony and behind-the-scenes assistance to 
congressional consumer advocates, and on oc- 
casion has influenced the administration’s pub- 
lic stance. But legislators generally regard the 
consumer offices as impotent in the face of 
pressures from the White House staff, OMB, 
Commerce, Agriculture or other departments. 
As one House leader put it in discussing 
legislative strategy: “Sometimes we might cali 


46The remaining public laws included five bills 
extending and amending earlier consumer-protection 
measures (flammable fabrics, traffic safety, and fire 
research and safety) and four additional minor bills. 


47See Mark V. Nadel, The Politics of Consumer 
Protection (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1971), pp. 
46—59; Judy Gardner, “Spread of Departmental Con- 
sumer Offices Fails to Abate Pressure for Separate 
Agency,” National Journal Reports, November 3, 
1973, pp. 1627—35; and Price, Who Makes the Laws’, 
pp. 26-31, 96-99. 
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in the ‘toothless tiger’ [Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs] Virginia 
Knauer, but without much effect.” 

The two agencies traditionally responsible 
for consumer protection have not, despite some 
recent stirrings, filled the breach. The inde- 
pendent Federal Trade Commission and HEW’s 
Food and Drug Administration, both of which 
came under severe attack with the rise of 
consumer activism in the sixties, have altered 
their procedures and stepped up their activity 
in various ways. But ties of industry-agency 
support, while loosened, have continued to 
inhibit the advocacy of new departures in 
policy, and both agencies have been “‘surprising- 
ly reticent” in cultivating alternative, sup- 
portive constituencies.48 The Commission’s 
“independent” status subjects it to role con- 
straints and political isolation, while FDA has 
been circumscribed both by its subordinate 
place in the executive hierarchy and by its lack 
of the kind of organizational machinery and 
leadership that would underwrite policy advo- 
cacy. Some hoped that the independent Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission, established 
in 1972, might fill this organizational gap, 
playing a role “‘precisely analogous” to that of 
the Environmental Protection Agency.*” Con- 
gressional observers tended to blame the CPSC’s 
early shortcomings on the caliber of Nixon- 
Ford appointees, but their expectations for an 
agency of this size and stature were perhaps 
unrealistic in the first place. 

The interest-group environment in consumer 
affairs has become more complex and conflict- 
ridden. Consumer-oriented groups have grown 
in prominence and effectiveness; this has often 
rendered industry opposition less debilitating 
than it was on such early efforts as cigarette 
labeling and fair packaging. A new breed of 
“‘public-interest” advocates and organizers fol- 
lowing in the wake of Ralph Nader have made 
their voices heard, and many of the traditional 
consumer groups—united since 1967 in the 


48Nadel, Politics of Consumer Protection, p. 81; cf. 
Judith A. Turner, “FDA Pursues Historic Role amid 
Public, Industry Pressures,” National Journal, Febru- 
ary 15, 1975, pp. 250—59. For an assessment of FDA, 
FTC, and CPSC operations (and those of the FCC, ICC 
and EPA as well), see “Federal Regulation and 
Regulatory Reform,” Report of the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations, House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 94th Congress, 
October, 1976. 

49See the exchange between NCPSC Chairman 
Elkind and Senator Moss, Hearings on S. 983 and 
ether bills, Committee on Commerce, U.S. Senate, 
92nd Congress, July 19, 1971, p. 143. 
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Consumer Federation of America—have learned 
important political lessons. At the same time, 
however, opposition groups, alarmed by the 
increasing boldness and scope of the consumer- 
affairs agenda, have effectively marshaled their 
forces to fight such measures as no-fault in- 
surance and the establishment of a Consumer 
Protection Agency to represent consumer in- 
terests within the federal establishment. There 
is some evidence that the prospect of such 
conflict has begun to offset the appeal of 
identifying oneself with consumer issues for 
some legislators. A House staff member com- 
mented on the apparent decline in popularity 
of the subcommittee handling consumer affairs: 


It may be that they see no-fault as the main 
thing coming up and just don’t want to face the 
kind of pressure they’re going to get from the 
trial lawyers. ... Also, there’s toxic substances, 
which is also a high-pressure situation, with a 
very powerful chemical industry. ... Then, too, 
they might figure that some of the most 
significant things have alreddy gone through 
that subcommittee.... 


Consumer affairs, however, remains an area 
in which a great many legislators find it 
profitable to invest time and energy. The size 
and relative seniority of Senate Commerce’s 
Consumer Subcommittee during the 91st-93rd 
Congresses placed it behind only Aviation and 
Communications in general “desirability,” and 
it clearly outranked both of those in the degree 
to which member interest got translated into 
legislative activity. Relatively little of this could 
be attributed to incentives provided or pres- 
sures exerted by consumer groups. Much more 
important was the conviction of members that 
consumer affairs was sufficiently appealing to 
the public to make policy-making efforts—and 
perhaps even the defiance of organized “‘in- 
terests”—a rewarding prospect. This explana- 
tion is borne out by the assessment of Ralph 
Nader’s effectiveness given by his congressional 
collaborators: much more important than his 
contribution to group formation—what David 
Truman would term the actualization of a 
“potential” group>®—has been his ability to 
increase an issue’s public salience via the media. 
It suddenly seems politically profitable to 
champion an issue like radiation protection, 


SOpavid B. Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York: Knopf, 1964), pp. 510-—15. More apropos 
is E. E. Schattschneider’s discussion of broadening the 
“scope of conflict” as a political tactic: The Semi- 
Soveign People (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1960), Ch. 1 and passim. 
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and helping the automobile manufacturers se- 
cure a deferred compliance deadline becomes 
decidedly less attractive when such an “‘incon- 
spicuous” amendment is likely to be reported 
in Jack Anderson’s column the next day.>4 


Environmental Policy. Environmental affairs, as 
Figure 1 indicates, became a leading item on 
the Commerce committees’ agenda some four 
years later than consumer affairs, as public 
concern for environmental quality mounted.>? 
It was joined in turn—and to some extent 
counterbalanced—by energy, after the Arab oil 
boycott of 1973. It was also an area (like 
energy) where the Commerce Committees had 
to compete for jurisdiction with Public Works, 
Agriculture, Interior, and other committees. 
Yet environmental policy, especially in the 
Senate, received a major share of committee 
hearing time during the 1969—1974 period. At 
the same time, there was a striking disparity 
between the time spent on publicizing and 
information gathering and the number of bills 


Sithis interpretation bears out Nadel’s treatment 
of the press and consumer advocates as information 
brokers, facilitating the transfer of consumer politics 
to a wider public arena. But this is not primarily 
accomplished by lowering the information and organi- 
zational costs that inhibit collective action on a broad 
front; those costs remain formidable, and the “poten- 
tial group” largely unorganized. What happens, rather, 
is that consumer affairs comes to be perceived ag 
politically relevant by legislators; citizens with low 
incentives to consumer activism may nonetheless 


deem such issues relevant to their vote. See Nadel, 
Politics of Consumer Protection, Chs. 5,7; Price, Who 
Makes the Laws?, pp. 35—36, 59—60. 


52On the rise of the public salience of environ- 
mental policy see Anthony Downs, “Up and Down 
with Ecology—the ‘Issue-Attention Cycle’,” The Pub- 
lic Interest, Summer, 1972, pp. 38—50; and Charles O. 
Jones, Clean Air: The Policies and Politics of Pollution 
Control (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1975), Ch. 5. 

While the ORC data does not permit a precise 
comparison of the salience of environmental and 
consumer affairs, Figure 1 indicates that levels of 
public support for federal activity in the latter area are 
remarkably high and stable. Environmental affairs has 
been subject to more variation, sharper increases and 
decreases in salience. While consumer matters have 
never made the lists in the Gallup Poll’s open-ended 
“most important problem” surveys, pollution and 
ecology hovered in the 5 percent range in 1971—1973. 
Energy has received a similar share of mentions since 
1973, but with a temporary jump to 46 percent in 
early 1974. See The Gallup Poll: Public Opinion 
1935-1971 (New York: Random House, 1972) and 
relevant numbers of the Gallup Opinion Index. 
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actually reported and passed (see Table 1). A 
closer look at this pattern reveals differences 
among the incentives and constraints faced by 
advocates in environmental and consumer af- 
fairs. 

First, conflict and contention in the environ- 
mental protection area, as compared to con» 
sumer affairs, is more publicly visible, more 
closely approximates the zero-sum formula, is 
broader in scope, and involves more complex 
issues. The environmental lobby, like the con- 
sumer lobby, has proliferated in recent years 
and has increased markedly in political sophisti- 
cation; older groups such as the Sierra Club and 
the Audubon Society have broadened their 
membership and have increasingly focused on 
policy questions, while their efforts have been 
supplemented (and often challenged) by activist 
newcomers such as Environmental Action and 
the Environmental Policy Center. But the po- 
tency of industry’s counter-efforts has been 
convincingly demonstrated on such matters as 
the Alaska pipeline and the Clean Air rollbacks; 
the opposition, moreover, has appealed ef- 
fectively to broader public fears of increased 
taxes, unemployment, and reduced energy sup- 
plies. 

Related to this pattern of salience and 
conflict is a second important difference be- 
tween the environmental and consumer areas: 
the relatively greater prominence of the execu- 
tive in environmental policy making. The En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (EPA), or- 
ganized in 1970, has had the advantages of high 
public visibility and relatively adroit leadership. 
Its position within the executive has been 
subject to considerable erosion; Presidents 
Nixon and Ford both were erratic in their 
support, and the opposition engendered by 
enforcement efforts and the energy crisis sub- 
jected EPA to debilitating agency crossfire.54 
Still, the seriousness with which EPA’s position 
on such questions as Clean Air revisions is taken 
in Congress and the bureaucracy provides a 
striking contrast to the neglect often accorded 
the Office of Consumer Affairs in its attempt to 
play an independent advocacy role on matters 
such as the formation of a Consumer Protection 
Agency. A perusal of the major legislative 
initiatives in the environmental area since 1969 
reveals a quite substantial executive role—the 
EPA on drinking water, noise, and air pollution, 
the Council on Environmental Quality on ocean 


33See: the National Journal Reports pieces of 
December 22, 1973, pp. 1911—15; March 23, 1974, 
pp. 431—38; April 13, 1974, pp. 533-43; and March 
6, 1976, pp. 306-09. 
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dumping, the Office of Science and Technology 
on the siting of nuclear power plants. 

This combination of high salience, high 
conflict, and relatively high executive involve- 
ment has a marked effect on how legislators 
relate to the environmental protection policy 
area. At certain times, as Charles Jones argues 
in his study of the Clean Air Act of 1970, the 
perceived level of public salience has made 


54The ORC questions, not precisely comparable, 
tapped the extent to which respondents favored new 
federal laws to protect the health and safety of 
consumers, were inclined to view air pollution as a 
“serious” problem, and believed the energy shortage 
would last “a long time.” 


“policy escalation” seem imperative even to 
cautious legislators such as Paul Rogers, chair- 
man of House Commerce’s Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Environment.55 The normal 
congressional response, however, has been a 
certain wariness of becoming identified as a 
pro-environmentalist “extremist.” Often the 
safest course seems to be to identify. oneself 
with the administration’s environmental pro- 
posals but not to attempt major alterations of 
those bills’ timetables, standards, or enforce- 
ment machinery, however open to criticism 
they may be after having run the White House 
gauntlet. The House Commerce Committee, for 


5 Jones, Clean Air, pp. 175-91. 
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example, was content to remain close to the 
administration draft of most provisions of the 
Clean Air Act and the two other environmental 
measures it processed in the 9lst Congress. 
Senator Edmund Muskie and his Public Works 
Subcommittee introduced more substantial 
modifications, however, and Rogers himself 
sought a more independent—though still 
basically consensual—course in 1973 as the 
White House broke with the EPA and advo- 
cated extensive clean air rollbacks. 

Despite its narrower jurisdictional claims— 
not including, for example, the air pollution 
and solid waste measures that accounted for six 
of the eleven environmental bills reported by 
House Commerce in 1969—1974—Senate Com- 
merce for a time developed a more assertive 
role in environmental affairs. The Senate com- 
mittee developed legislation dealing with auto- 
mobile emissions, toxic contaminants in 
consumer products, drinking water standards, 
and the manufacture and use of harmful 
pesticides. Commerce’s Environment Subcom- 
mittee, formed in 1969 under Philip Hart’s 
chairmanship, put forward innovative proposals 
to encourage recycling and materials conserva- 
tion and to facilitate citizen suits in the 
environmental area. And the committee’s 
agenda in maritime affairs, oceanography, and 
other areas assumed an increasingly prominent 
environmentalist cast. 

These efforts, and analogous ones un- 
dertaken by the Muskie subcommittee and 
John Dingell’s House Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation and the En- 
vironment, suggest that contextual conditions 
induce legislators to handle environmental 
matters more like consumer affairs than like, 
say, transportation or communications. Yet a 
closer look at Commerce Committee involve- 
ment reveals some of the constraints and 
obstacles which environmental initiatives 
face.56 Both Commerce Committees balked at 
giving EPA the authority to regulate aircraft 
noise in 1972. Both have experienced great 
difficulty in formulating power plant siting 
legislation. Neither has taken up the citizen suit 
bill at the full-committee level. Several of the 
bills which the Senate committee has ap- 
proved—toxic substances, drinking water, pesti- 
cides, emergency chlorine allocation, sonic 
boom control—have suffered dilution, delay, 
and/or defeat at the hands of House Commerce 
and other committees. Within the House com- 
mittee, Rogers and his subcommittee have 


56See the discussion in Price, et al, Commerce 
Committees, pp. 270-78. 
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become more assertive only to find themselves 
at loggerheads with auto industry spokes- 
persons and others wishing to proceed cautious- 
ly in the air quality area. And Figure 1 suggests 
that Senate Commerce members have had 
limited staying power in the environmental 
policy area; while consumer affairs continued 
to occupy approximately the same share 
(18—21 percent) of the committee’s hearing 
time in the 94th Congress that it had since the 
90th, environmental affairs dropped to 5 per- 
cent from its 1969—1974 level of 11—15 
percent. As environmental matters became 
more politically controversial and less publicly 
salient, Senate Committee interest waned. No 
one took up the slack left by Hart’s failing 
health, and few objected strongly in 1977 when 
Senate committee reorganization reduced Com- 
merce’s already limited environmental jurisdic- 
tion still further. 


Oceanography. A policy area notable for recent 
increases in both public salience and congres- 
sional involvement is that complex of research, 
development, environmental, and governmental 
reorganization measures generally termed 
“oceanography” policy. Although oceanogra- 
phy resembles merchant marine and fisheries 
policy in the interests and geographical regions 
to which it is most relevant and in the 
legislative champions it has attracted, its group 
and agency setting differs considerably from 
the clientele-centered model of which maritime 
affairs is, in many ways, a prototype. Pressures 
for increased federal attention to oceanographic 
matters initially came from governmental 
bureaucracies and the scientific community. 
Legislators from the maritime committees 
fastened on the issue, hoping that oceano- 
graphic policy ventures might catch the 
imagination and approval of the public (and 
also seeking to protect their committees’ juris- 
dictional turf).57 But the interest of ‘industry 
and of state and local governmental units in the 
policy area has been limited and their inputs 
diffuse; after extensive efforts to heighten the 
support of such groups, Edward Wenk, former 
Executive Secretary of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and ‘Engineering Develop- 
ment, concluded in 1972 that oceanography’s 
constituency “remained unmobilized.’”>8 
Legislators interested in oceanography are 
thus not generally faced with persistent de- 


57Price, Who Makes the Laws?, pp. 61—75; Wenk, 
Politics of the Ocean, Ch. 2. 


S8wenk, p. 149. 
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mands or pressures. Nor has the executive 
added a great deal of coherence to the policy- 
making environment. CEQ took the lead in 
developing ocean-dumping legislation, and a 
measure of bureaucratic coordination was 
achieved by the formation of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration in the 
Department of Commerce in 1970. Yet, as one 
NOAA administrator explained, the agency was 
subject to severe budgetary and program con- 
straints: “This [Nixon] administration is just 
not marine-oriented, just like the last one 
wasn’t.”” NOAA’s leaders have lacked the re- 
sources to counter balkanization within— 
Administrator Robert White said he was “the 
first to admit NOAA is more like a collection of 
the groups that came into it than a coherent 
agency”°?—or to prevail in policy conflicts 
within the executive. On questions such as 
deep-wafer port construction and coastal zone 
management, for example, the Nixon-Ford ad- 
ministration favored Interior Department ap- 
proaches and authority over the claims of 
NOAA. 

Environmental conditions thus help explain 
how oceanography, like maritime affairs gen- 
erally, has been dominated by Congress, but 
with far freer play given to the initiatives of 
members and the recommendations of “ex- 
perts” than is true of merchant marine and 
fisheries matters. Congress has often turned to 
panels of scientific and bureaucratic practi- 
tioners in its search for promotional measures 
and has taken an increasingly active role in 
stimulating agenda development—as with the 
formation in 1966 of the Commission on 
Marine Science, Engineering and Resources, and 
the launching in 1974 of an extensive “Ocean 
Policy Study” by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. The Senate committee held more 
days of hearings on oceanography matters in 
the 9ist-93rd Congresses than it did on mer- 
chant marine policy (Table 1), and it reported 
twelve bills in the area, all of which became 
law. Four of these dealt with the sort of 
organizational questions prominent on the 
oceanography agenda during the sixties, but six 
bills dealt with problems of ocean pollution and 
coastal zone management, setting up major new 
programs in both areas.°! This focus on en- 


5?Wenk, p. 365. 


600n these initiatives and the 1972 struggle to 
establish a coastal zone program, see Price, et al., 
Commerce Committees, pp. 288—300. 

6!1The two remaining bills were an administration 
measure authorizing the development of deepwater 
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vironmental protection promises to move 
““marine-oriented”’ legislators into more com- 
petitive and embattled policy-making arenas; 
the opposition of the dredgers and port au- 
thorities to EPA administration of the ocean 
dumping program, and of the oil companies and 
the Interior Department to a NOAA-based 
coastal-zone program, were no doubt prophetic. 
But by the same token, oceanography seems 
likely to become less the exclusive province of 
maritime-district legislators, and increasingly to 
resemble other publicly salient policy areas. 


Health. Health policy probably ranks first 
among those we have considered in its attrac- 
tiveness to publicity-minded legislators. Yet the 
environment in which it is formulated is also 
uniquely complicated and “crowded.” The wit- 
ness list for almost any congressional hearing on 
health policy contains dozens of professional 
and other interest groups: the American 
Medical, Nurses, Dental, and Public Health 
Associations; the Lasker Foundation, heart and 
cancer societies, and others promoting medical 
research; the national associations of hospitals, 
medical schools, and insurance companies; 
labor and senior citizens’ groups, and so forth. 
The legislator’s basic dilemma is how, in ex- 
ploiting health’s public and political salience, to 
deal with these organized groups, particularly 
those within the medical profession. It is not 
merely a matter, as the long battle for medicare 
accustomed many to think, of dealing with the 
opposition of the AMA and other groups to 
anything that seems to threaten the individual 
fee-for-services system. It is more often a 
question of how the massive governmental 
involvement in health-care delivery and research 
is to be directed and institutionalized. Many 
early proponents of what became the “regional 
medical programs,” for example, envisioned a 
primary focus on the diagnosis and treatment 
of major diseases. But the bill that emerged 
from Congress—the Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke Amendments of 1965—was primarily 
directed toward the promotion of research and 
the “strengthening” of the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH) and of existing hospitals and 
medical schools.®? Similarly, the main question 
that arose in 1974 regarding federal aid to 
medical students was whether the funds were to 


ports and a renewal of the National Sea Grant College 
and Program Act; Commerce shared jurisdiction with 
the Interior and Public Works committees on the first, 
and with Labor and Public Welfare on the second. 


62 Price, Who Makes the Laws?, pp. 216-27. 
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be granted to institutions to use at their 
discretion, as the Association of American 
Medical Colleges insisted, or whether grants 
would be made directly to students or other- 
wise tied to their willingness to practice in 
medically under-serviced areas.©3 

If legislative efforts are frequently directed 
toward well-worn institutional channels by the 
AAMC, American Hospital Association, and 
other professional organizations, so does the 
executive exert a decisive influence on the 
moves legislators make in the health field. The 
White House, OMB, HEW and various other 
arms of the executive are deeply involved in the 
formulation and implementation of health poli- 
cy; the kind of information legislators working 
in the area need, the scale of the bureaucratic 
operations they must presuppose or project, 
and the kind of publicizing and mobilization 
they need to bring controversial initiatives to 
fruition often make congressional activists de- 
pendent on executive agencies and place a high 
premium on the development of cooperative 
relationships. Of particular importance has been 
Congress’ tie to HEW’s research bureau, the 
National Institutes of Health. NIH has stood 
out for its independence within the executive 
hierarchy and the vigor of its lobby support, 
centered in the remarkable Lasker Foundation. 
This institutional strength, together with the 
relative absence of oppositional crossfire in the 
research area, has encouraged legislators seeking 
a reputation in health affairs to choose the 
boosting of NIH programs and budgets as the 
most efficacious way of implementing their 
objective.64 The Nixon-Ford years saw some 
erosion of NIH’s favored position, with OMB 
and HEW successfully asserting administrative 
and budgetary contro! and long-standing con- 
flicts over “‘basic”’ versus clinical research be- 
coming more intense. By 1971, in fact, the 
research lobby and their Senate collaborators 
felt that the new “Conquest of Cancer” effort 
must be placed outside of NIH if it was to 
escape trade-offs with other research efforts 
and receive the priority it deserved. But the 
House Commerce Committee, in returning the 
program to NIH’s National Cancer Institute, 
demonstrated the kind of support NIH could 


63), K. Igiehart, “Maldistribution of Physicians is 
Focal Point of Manpower Debate,” National Journal 
Reports, June 8, 1974, pp. 837-46; September 7, 
1974, pp. 1357—58. 

64 See Price, Who Makes the Laws?, pp. 216-21; 
and Stephen P. Strickland, Politics, Science and Dread 


Disease (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972), 
Chs. 5—8. 
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still muster among legislators and in the re- 
search and professional communities.®5 

More than one-third of the bills reported by 
the House Commerce Committee during the 
91st-93rd Congresses were in the health area. 
The 59 House-passed bills included 18 extensions 
of existing programs of construction, planning, 
fellowship, and other assistance to- medical 
schools, hospitals, libraries and public health 
facilities. The Committee’s usual pattern was to 
resist administration attempts to cut back, 
consolidate, or otherwise drastically change 
these programs on which various communities 
and groups had come to depend, but at the 
same time to temper the Senate’s program 
expansions and innovations. Five bills dealt 
with drug abuse and displayed an extensive 
executive role, reflecting the appeal of this issue 
to both Congress and the president. Congress 
also responded to executive initiatives, albeit in 
ways that deviated from the administration’s 
preferred approaches, with bills providing fami- 
ly-planning assistance, consolidating certain 
public health programs, and setting up local 
health planning agencies. Thirteen bills dealt 
with research and treatment of major diseases: 
the 1965 regional medical centers program was 
expanded to include kidney disease, and the 
1971 “Conquest of Cancer” Act was followed 
by a spate of bills focusing effort on heart and 
lung diseases, digestive diseases, sickle cell 
anemia, Cooley’s anemia, multiple sclerosis, 
arthritis, diabetes, the sudden infant death 
syndrome, and disorders associated with aging. 

Major-disease research was the area where 
congressional priorities most obviously violated 
the budgetary and organizational preferences of 
the executive, but the same was true of 
assistance to communities in diagnosing and 
treating communicable diseases (two bills) and 
in developing emergency medical services (three 
bills), research and treatment programs on 
alcoholism (three bills), and efforts to train 
more doctors for general practice and to deploy 
them to medically underserviced areas (four 
bills).©7 But in most of these cases the House 


65See Richard A. Rettig, Cancer Crusade (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1977); Strickland, 
Politics, Science and Dread Disease, Chs. 9~10, 12; 
Price, et al., Commerce Committees, Ch. 6; Harold 
Schmeck, “Cutbacks and Low Morale Trouble NIH,” 
New York Times, February 22, 1974, p. 36. 

66Such intergovernmental conflicts gave House 
health bills a relatively high mortality rate: five 
successfully vetoed in 1969—1974, three deadlocked 
in conference, four never acted on in the Senate. 


67The 59 health bills included, in addition, a 
diluted HMO measure (see below), a bill altering 
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Subcommittee was ratifying or tempering 
Senate initiatives, and on several additional 
Senate bills—dealing with such matters as health 
services for migrant workers, the safety of 
medical devices, and the subsidizing of health 
maintenance organizations (HMO’s)—the House 
committee failed to act.68 What persists, then, 
is a congressional tendency to gravitate toward 
the areas of health policy which are relatively 
high in their public saliency and relatively low 
in the conflict they engender, e.g., medical 
research and aid to communities for the devel- 
opment of facilities. At the same time, the 
groups and agencies that “crowd” the field 
impose certain constraints, more noticeably on 
the House than on the Senate subcommittee, 
both on what is taken up and on how the issues 
that are taken up are finally resolved. 


The Committees and Their Environment: 
Key Variables 


Our survey of patterns of Commerce Com- 
mittee action and inaction suggests two over- 
riding determinants of the incentives and con- 
straints legislators perceive as they decide where 
to invest their policy-making time and effort. 
Table 2 sorts out a number of policy areas 
handied by one or both Commerce Committees 
according to their degree of public salience and 


federal assistance programs for mental retardation 
(which died in conference), and six relatively minor 
food and drug and public health amendments. 


68The HMO bill fell victim to House committee 
delays and to the opposition of the administration and 
organized medicine in the 92nd Congress. In 1973 the 
House passed a bill that was of pilot-project dimen- 
sions compared with the Senate version. See Price et 
al., Commerce Committees, pp. 261—69. Legislation 
authorizing FDA to regulate medical devices, pending 
in Congress for more than a decade, was enacted in 
1976. 
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the amount of conflict they entail. 

“Public salience” refers not to any precise 
measure but to a rough comparative standard 
based on the expressed preceptions of congres- 
sional members and aides. “‘Salience” of course 
denotes the degree of interest a policy excites 
within a given sector, but more crucial is the 
“domain” within which salience is present, the 
range of persons “whose policies are af- 
fected.”6? On almost any issue there are several 
intensely interested groups to contend with, 
but in some policy areas more than others 
politicians also perceive a more broadly based 
“public” awareness and concern that must be 
taken into account (or might profitably be 
awakened). Shipbuilding and airport subsidies, 
for example, are seen as problems that excite 
intense interest but only in very small and 
specialized sectors; rail passenger service and 
the promotion of tourism and trade perhaps 
generate less intensity but have a wider appeal; 
and health research and consumer protection 
are felt to possess high salience for a broad 
segment of the public. 

The “conflict” variable is also imprecise but 
is real enough to policy makers. The reference 
may be to conflict among the particularistic 
groups with a stake in a given policy area. 
Proposals to regulate (or deregulate) surface 
transportation, for example, excite intense con- 
flict both within and between transportation 
model. “Promotional” packages are sometimes 
more amenable to positive-sum formulations, 
although policy areas vary considerably in this 
respect (from fisheries promotion near the “low 
conflict” pole to surface transportation toward 
the high) and scarcely resemble the tranquil 
world of mutual back-scratching described by 
some analysts of “distributive” politics. Rele- 


69See Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
Power and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950), p. 73. 


Table 2. Policy Areas Handled by the Commerce Committees, 
Categorized According to the Degree of Public Salience and Conflict They Are Perceived to Entail 


Public Conflict 
Salience High Medium Low 
High Health care delivery Most consumer protection Medical research 
Environmental protection measures 
Medium “Balanced transportation” AMTRAK, coastal zone Tourism 
development 
Low Communications and transpor- Merchant marine subsidies; Oceanographic and fisheries 


tation regulation 


aviation promotion 


research 
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yant conflicts also arise between the wishes of 
organized groups and the course of action the 
politician calculates to have the greatest public 
appeal. In medical research, for example, poli- 
ticians have found the securing of alliances with 
NIH and the research lobby to be compatible 
with (indeed, instrumental to) building a public 
reputation as a leader in the area, but those 
concerned to promote the establishment of 
HMO’s or to meet the needs of medically 
underserviced areas have had to calculate the 
costs of defying skilled and seasoned profes- 
sional organizations. Here, of course, a relation- 
ship to the saliency variable becomes apparent: 
the presence of conflict, after all, presupposes 
saliency in some quarter, and the conflict is 
more likely to be perceived in universalistic-par- 
ticularistic terms in those areas that possess 
high public salience. But while the level of 
saliency may determine the form or arena of 
conflict, both high- and low-saliency policy 
areas range across the spectrum in the degree of 
conflict they entail.7° 


Perceived Salience and Conflict:. Their Impact. 
Our evidence suggests that issues tending 
toward the upper right-hand cell of Tabie 2 will 
offer the highest incentives to legislators calcu- 
lating the likely consequences of initiative and 
involvement, while those tending toward the 
lower left-hand cell will be least attractive. The 
congressional tendency to promote medical 
research efforts and the reluctance to tamper 
with the regulatory modus vivendi in com- 
munications and surface transportation are 
readily understood in these terms. More in- 
triguing, because the incentives for involvement 
are mixed, are those issues tending toward the 
upper left-hand and lower right-hand cells. The 
lure of public salience may overcome the perils 


701 may also be true that under certain conditions 
conflict helps produce public salience. “The logic of 
audience maintenance,” writes Edward Jay Epstein in 
a study of television news, assumes “that scenes of 
potential conflict are more interesting to the audiences 
than scenes of placidity. Virtually all executives and 
producers share this view,” News from Nowhere (New 
York: Vintage, 1974), p. 262. Certainly legislators 
often try to heighten apparent conflict as a means of 
calling attention to their efforts; recall Ribicoff’s and 
Hartke’s handling of the auto manufacturers during 
the 1966 hearings on traffic safety (Price, Who Makes 
the Laws?, pp. 50, 54—56). But conflict per se is 
surely no guarantee of salience, and even in high- 
salience areas, most legislators, most of the time, have 
high incentives—in light of both electoral and institu- 
tional-maintenance considerations—to avoid or to 
mute conflict. 
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of conflict for senators such as Edward Ken- 
nedy and Philip Hart as they put forward 
relatively bold initiatives in health care delivery 
and environmental protection respectively—but 
it is hardly surprising to find Paul Rogers 
tempering his subcommittee’s output in both 
areas (even as he comes out with both guns 
blazing in areas of less conflict such as health 
research and HEW reorganization). By the 
same token, legislators are likely to endorse— 
and, given the prospects of constituency and 
group support, actively to push—airport and 
shipbuilding subsidies if intra-industry conflict 
has been ironed out and the likelihood of 
public “exposure” is remote. But they are 
unlikely to see such involvements as the stuff of 
which an adequate public or in-house reputa- 
tion can be made. 

More elusive but equally important is the 
impact of these conflict and saliency variables 
on the content of congressional initiatives. It 
has become common to explain congressional 
policy making (or its absence) in terms of the 
cozy relationships that obtain among particular- 
istic groups, committees, and agencies—“unholy 
trinities,” “triangular trading patterns,” “‘whirl- 
pools” of influence, ‘“‘subgovernments,”’ and the 
like.7! Our analysis suggests that policy areas 
are not equally closed in this respect, and that 
the inclination of legislators to take their 
bearings from broader public interests or ex- 
trinsic standards of good public policy will be 
dependent in large part on an issue’s perceived 
public salience. In areas such as consumer and 
environmental protection, the presence of (or 
attempt to generate) public salience is likely to 
produce “stronger” legislation—an increased 
range of activities under regulation, “‘more 
certain” and more stringent enforcement mech- 
anisms,’ But the “strength” of an airline 


71gee John Gardner's testimony before the Select 
Committee on Committees, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, 93rd Congress, Hearings on Committee Organiza- 
tion in the House, October 4, 1973, p. 242; Theodore 
J. Lowi, The End of Liberalism (New York: Norton, 
1969), pp. 111—12; Ernest S. Griffith, Congress: Its 
Contemporary Role, 31d ed. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1961), pp. 50—51, 158-59; and 
Douglass Cater, Power in Washington (New York: 
Vintage, 1964), pp. 16—22. 


72See Nadel, Politics of Consumer Protection, p. 
152. Charles Jones’ examination of Congress’ handling 
of environmental policy leads him to hypothesize that 
perceptions of public and media salience make non- 
incremental policy decisions, the overriding of group 
opposition and agency reluctance, and “leaps” beyond 
approaches of proven feasibility more likely. Clean 
Air, Ch. 7, 
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subsidy bill can neither be defined in these 
terms nor related in this way to the level of 
public awareness. The crucial dependent vari- 
able is thus not “strength” in some abstract 
sense but the degree to which legislators re- 


spond to “those interests which people have in 
common qua members of the public.”73 

Heightened public salience thus might lead 
to a “strengthened” auto safety measure or a 
“weakened”? package of maritime subsidies; in 
fact, certain kinds of industry-oriented policy 
initiatives (e.g., increasing the length of broad- 
cast license terms, or broadening the cargo- 
preference laws) would probably become less 
attractive and less frequent. The crucial point is 
that the presence of (or potential for) public 
salience is likely to make politicians more 
willing to stake out positions and objectives 
that go beyond (or defy) the wishes of the 
organized groups with the most immediate and 
tangible stakes in the area. This is not to say 
that serving group and “public” interests will 
always be viewed as incompatible. The extent 
to which they are so perceived will partially 
depend on the policy maker’s identifications 
and ideology, as the contrast between Ken- 
nedy’s and Rogers’ self-styled pursuits of the 
“public interest” in health policy suggests. Nor 
should one conclude that increased public 
salience, while it alters patterns of responsive- 
ness, will necessarily make for more serious and 
sustained legislative involvement; in fact, many 
members seem prone to engage in a kind of 
media-oriented “position-taking’’ on major is- 
sues that moves in the opposite direction.? 
The fact remains, however, that legislators tend 
to see issues as either publicly salient or not, 
and to vary the frequency and content of their 
initiatives accordingly. 


Variations in Issue Perceptions. Commerce 
Committee performance suggests two further 
observations. First, issues may traverse the cells 


73Brian Barry’s conceptual distinctions between 
private and public interests will suffice for our 
purposes here. Political Argument (London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1965), p. 190 and passim. 


74The term is used by David Mayhew to point up 
the relatively superficial character of the policy 
ventures which the desire for electoral visibility 
encourages. Congress, pp. 61—73, 110—25. But May- 
hew may underestimate the incentives to “follow 
through” that stem from the quest of the legislator 
(particularly if he or she holds a position of committee 
or subcommittee leadership) for a “professional repu- 
tation” within the chamber and in the Washington 
community. 
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of Table 2, sometimes rather rapidly, over time; 
the movement of consumer, and then environ- 
mental, affairs toward the upper left-hand cell 
in recent years furnishes rather striking cases in 
point. A dramatic recent example is the defeat 
of the Sugar Act in 1974. A sharp rise in sugar 
prices made for increased public awareness of 
and puzzlement over the subsidy program. 
Levels of conflict and hostility concomitantly 
were heightened—between aroused consumer 
spokespersons and the growers, and also among 
particularistic groups (e.g., the suppliers and 
such users of sugar as beverage manufacturers) 
with an intense interest in the policy area. The 
sugar program suddenly became more salient 
and controversial; the incentives and constraints 
facing congressional policy makers shifted, and 
a program previously thought invulnerable was 
killed. Such shifts are often attributable to 
“objective” trends or events, such as ecological 
disasters or the “energy crisis,” but advocates 
and journalists like Ralph Nader and Jack 
Anderson can play an important role-in both 
heightening and exploiting a problem’s visibili- 
ty. Nor is a legislator necessarily passive before 
these environmental conditions. Congressional 
proponents of coastal zone and other ocean- 
related legislation have taken pains, through 
well-publicized attacks on the administration 
and the authorization of a comprehensive 
“Ocean Policy Study,” to heighten their issue’s í 
public salience. The idea, in part, is to enable 
(and motivate) colleagues to transcend the 
opposition pressures that might come from 
particularistic interests, but coastal zone pro- 
ponents have also dealt with the conflict 
variable directly—for example, by drafting 
legislation so as to leave the devising of environ- 
mental control standards largely to the states. 

Second, the centrality of each of these 
environmental variables to the perceptions and 
calculations of legislators may vary consider- 
ably with time, between chambers, and so 
forth. In particular, Commerce Committee 
members, and perhaps national legislators in 
general, seem to be regarding more and more 
issues in terms of their actual or potential 
public salience and to be shifting their legisla- 
tive interests accordingly. The number of days 
of hearings devoted by Senate Commerce to its 
most visible policy areas—consumer affairs, 
energy, and the environment--increased from 
28 in the 88th Congress to a peak of 151 in the 
93rd, despite its quite constricted jurisdictional 
claims in the latter two fields. As Figure 1 
shows, this represented an increase from 16 
percent of the committee’s total hearing time in 
the 88th Congress to 48 percent and 40 percent 
in the 93rd and 94th, respectively. This is no 
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doubt partially a response to the perceived 
growth of issue awareness among voters—cer- 
tainly on matters under Commerce Committee 


jurisdiction and perhaps on national issues in 
general? 5 —and to the potential for influencing 
public attitudes which the new consumer and 
environmental advocates are felt to possess. 
Also important are shifts in the electoral 
situations which many legislators face: larger 
and more diffuse constituencies, television as 
the dominant communications medium, the 
erosion of party loyalty and personal acquaint- 
ance as bases of electoral choice. In such 
situations members of Congress must seek 
visibility—through large constituency-service 
and self-promotional operations, by claiming 
credit for federal largesse in their districts, and, 
increasingly, by identifying themselves with 
issues which are (or might be made) salient to 
the electorate.7© Trends in this latter direction 
are especially evident nowadays in the Senate, 
where the constituencies that must be reached 
are larger, one’s actions are more visible, ambi- 
tions for a national reputation are more wide- 
spread, and the average member’s opportunities 
and resources for policy entrepreneurship are 
greater. Certainly the impact of an altered 
pattern of responsiveness on a legislator’s or a 
committee’s positions and priorities can be 
profound. A prime example is Senator Warren 
Magnuson, Chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, whose near-defeat in 1962 helped 
stimulate him to shift his policy interests 
toward consumer affairs.77 


The Intervening Variable: Executive Involve- 
ment. Committee members respond not merely 
to the political peril or promise of a given mode 
of issue-involvement, but also to the observed 
or expected behavior of coordinate policy- 
making units inhabiting the same jurisdictional 
terrain. Of prime importance, for example, are 
the relationships of coordinate committees with 


75For a summary of the evidence that the elec- 
torate has become “more informed and activist” since 
the fifties, see Richard W. Boyd, “Electoral Trends in 
Postwar Politics,” in Choosing the President, ed. James 
David Barber (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1974), 
Ch. 7. 


76Mayhew, Congress, pp. 49~77. 


71“Onto the old Magnuson, interested mainly in 
fishing, shipping, and Boeing aircraft, and running a 
rather sleepy Committee, was grafted a new one: the 
champion of the consumer, the national legislative 
leader, and the patron of an energetic and innovative 
legislative staff.” Price et al., Commerce Committees, 
p. 15. 
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one another. Committees may differ, as Table 1 
and our policy-area surveys suggest, in their 
responses to environmental conditions; these 
responses may in turn shape and reinforce 
intercommittee roles and relationships.78 Still, 
our committees are strikingly similar in the way 
they have handled most of the policy areas 
under their care. If environmental variables help 
explain this, so also do the relationships the 
committees share with those all-important 
“outsiders,” the executive and independent 
agencies. 

Congress and the executive deal somewhat 
differently with the environmental factors we 
have highlighted. The White House, to over- 
generalize a bit, is more strongly drawn by 
matters of broad public salience and is less 
easily deterred or stymied by conflict—partly 
because of its superior capacity to publicize and 
thus to create the kind of salience that alters 
the incentives surrounding an issue. Executive 
agencies may be as particularistic in their 
orientation as congressional committees, and on 
most everyday matters such agency viewpoints 
may prevail.7? But in developing legislative 
proposals and priorities, the executive is less 
likely to focus on the demands of narrowly- 
based groups and constituencies and more 
likely to perceive trade-offs between these 
demands and other objectives. The presumption 
in favor of “distributive” policies, in other 
words, and the tendency to recast proposals in 
a distributive mold, will be less pronounced 
than in the more decentralized and constituen- 
cy-oriented Congress. At the same time, the 
executive has a superior capacity to resolve, or 
at least mute, conflict within its ranks and to 
move decisively in controversial policy areas.®° 

Two aspects of executive and commission 
activity help determine the incentives a com- 
mittee has to seek an independent role. The 
first is simply the extent of involvement. 
Executive “neglect” of maritime affairs and the 
commercial fisheries, for example, helps explain 
congressional solicitude, while the roles of OTP 


78 For fuller accounts, see the expanded version of 
the present article forthcoming in the Institute of 
Government Research Publication Series (Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press); and Price, et al., Com- 
merce Committees, pp. 65—75. 


79See Lester B. Salamon and Gary L. Wamsley, 
“The Federal Bureaucracy: Responsive to Whom?” in 
People vs. Government: The Responsiveness of Ameri- 
can Institutions, ed. Leroy N. Rieselbach (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1975), pp. 151-88. 


80Se¢ Lowi, “American Business,” pp. 692—715; 
and Price, Who Makes the Laws? pp. 322~—29. 
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and the FCC have sometimes preempted, some- 
times hindered, congressional assertiveness in 
communications policy. But of course the 
content of the executive’s moves is also im- 
portant, and particularly its congruence with 
the expressed interests of the groups dominat- 
ing the congressional landscape.8! Communica- 
tions and transportation regulation offer few 
incentives to extensive congressional involve- 
ment in any case, but the few instances of 
congressional intervention we have observed 
came when commission decisions upset per- 
ceived group equilibria (disadvantaging, for 
example, water carriers, charter airlines, and 
broadcast license holders). Similarly, admini- 
stration attempts to consolidate and economize 
in areas such as AMTRAK and health policy 
provoked predictable responses among legisla- 
tors attuned to the affected groups and con- 
stituencies. 

A comparison of the relative mix of congres- 
sional and executive responsibility for con- 
sumer and environmental initiatives suggests 
certain refinements of these observations. As 
Table 3 shows, most consumer bills in recent 
Congresses have originated in the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, while in environmental af- 
fairs legislators have commonly worked with 
measures proposed and developed by the ad- 
‘ministration. As already noted, the two areas 
offer similar incentives for congressional in- 
volvement, but efforts to make a mark in the 
environmental area are tempered by desires to 
avoid ‘‘extremism,” to deflect conflict, and to 
compensate for a felt lack of expertise. Legisla- 
tors thus tend to regard the administration’s 
agenda-setting and formulation efforts as cru- 
cial to their own success in the area. As Senate 
Commerce’s Chief Counsel Michael Pertshuk 
put it: “I think EPA was necessary in the 
environment area. There’s the matter of height- 
ening public awareness of these issues, and the 
technical complexities are so great. [In other 
words, the committee couldn’t match its per- 
formance in the consumer area without an 
agency like EPA?] That’s right.” 

It is important not to be overly deterministic 
about such matters: both branches can vary 
considerably in their handling of an area like 
environmental affairs, as the post-1972 role of 
EPA and the contrasting responses of House 
and Senate Commerce make abundantly clear. 
But the consumer affairs-environment compari- 
son points up the impact executive activism can 


81Compare John Manley’s discussion of “compen- 
satory representation” on the revenue committees, 
Politics of Finance, pp. 354-68. 
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have on congressional incentives to enter a 
policy area. In short, as issues tend toward the 
upper left-hand cell of Table 2, legislators may 
often anticipate, and frequently will find they 
need, executive intervention. 

Certainly the environmental protection case 
suggests that the relationship between executive 
and congressional assumptions of legislative 
responsibility is not to be viewed in zero-sum 
terms. Executive support may in fact be crucial 
in encouraging or facilitating a legislator’s ef- 
forts, especially if general environmental condi- 
tions are unfavorable. Congressional champions 
of surface transportation and aviation deregula- 
tion, for example, have been visibly spurred in 
their uphill battles as Presidents Ford and 
Carter, responding to regulatory policy in terms 
of its inflationary and consumer impact, have 
stepped up their own efforts in these areas. 
Congressional intervention may also be 
rendered more likely and more promising by 
the possibility of exploiting divisions and con- 
flicts within the executive. Commerce commit- 
tee members often have little to lose and much 
to gain by securing strategic alliances at EPA, 
departmental consumer affairs offices, NOAA, 
NIH, CPB, and so forth.8 The presence of 
competing FCC and OTP proposals for cable 
deregulation and development, for example, 
encouraged congressional interest and involve- 
ment. But the general point still holds: percep- 
tions by legislators that the executive branch 
(or whatever forces are dominant within it) is 
likely to neglect a policy area which they deem 
important, or is likely to give short shrift to 
public or group interests which they favor, 
provide important incentives for “‘compensa- 
tory representation” and independent legisla- 
tive involvement. This is true even where 
congressional dependence on executive formu- 
lation and information-gathering is extensive, as 
Senate Commerce’s alteration of EPA’s pesti- 
cide and toxic substances bills suggests. 


Concluding Observations 


We have argued that “environmental” fac- 
tors—the degree of conflict an issue is thought 
to entail, its perceived salience to the 
electorate, and the level and direction of the 
executive’s involvement—influence both the dis- 
tribution of legislators’ policy-making ‘“‘invest- 
ments” and the extent to which they take their 
bearings from broader public interests. Environ- 
mental conditions provide common incentives 


82See Price, Who Makes the Laws?, pp. 20-22, 
26-31, 96-99, 189—94, 280-84, 327-29. 
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and constraints for a diverse range of members 
and create wide but predictable variations in 
how a committee handles the various policy 
areas under its jurisdiction. The picture of 
congressional policy making thus gained is not a 
complete or determinate one, however, and it is 
important to consider how the approach taken 
here might intersect with other modes of 
analysis. 

In the first place, this essay has been 
deliberately one-sided in viewing legislators as 
rational “economic” actors and neglecting the 
“sociological”. side of their existence, their lives 
as members of committees and chambers that 
superimpose certain roles and norms on their 
self-interested pursuit of the “profits” and 
“costs” offered by outside groups and the 
electorate. We have stressed how members 
respond as “maximizing individualists” to the 
threats and promises their environment offers. 
A fuller account would need to explore further 
the significant differences between the two 
Commerce Committees (and among various 
factions within them), particularly in their 
handling of the “publicly salient” areas of their 
jurisdiction. To explain these differences one 
would need to compare the recruitment pat- 
terns of the two committees, the collective 
norms into which members of the groups are 
socialized, the ways resources and authority are 
distributed within the organizations, the char- 
acter and availability of staff services, the two 
committees’ styles of leadership and partisan 
accommodation, and so forth.23 Members must 
operate as participants in ongoing institutional 


83For a summary see Price, et al, Commerce 
Committees, Ch. 1. 
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traditions and processes. The present study 
suggests that Congress and its committees are 
increasingly permeable, as much shaped by as 
shaping the “economic” pursuits of the poli- 
ticians who comprise them. Stiil, congressional 
policy making cannot be understood apart from 
the institution’s collective life, for it is in that 
realm that the pursuit (or evasion) of policy- 
making responsibility may be decisively facili- 
tated or deflected and, indeed, that the “‘max- 
imizing” legislator encounters an additional, 
all-important group of “others” whose favor 
and support must be sought. 

Secondly, however, even within the confines 
of methodological “individualism,” economic 
rationality does not exhaust the possibilities of 
purposive behavior. Calculations of profit and 
cost as we have conceived them are probably 
only rarely absent from the thinking of most 
legislators. But they rarely require a single 
course of action and, in any event, often point 
to opportunities which legislators can modify 
or manipulate in light of their own purposes. 
“Member goals,” in other words, must remain 
an independent variable in any analysis of the 
realities and potentialities of congressional poli- 
cy making, but it is doubtful that these goals 
can be reduced to the simple and standardized 
form often assumed by “economic” and other 
“general”? theories.84 The values, orientations, 
and purposes of individual members and groups 
of legislators will continue to be an irreducible 
element in explaining both the shape of specific 
initiatives and more general patterns of congres- 
sional performance. 


840On this point compare Fenno, Congressmen in 
Committees, Ch. 1; Mayhew, Congress, pp. 2—6; and 
Price, Who Makes the Laws?, pp. 306—11. 


Committee Decisions under Majority Rule: 
An Experimental Study * 


MORRIS P. FIORINA AND CHARLES R. PLOTT 
California Institute of Technology 


This article reports the findings of a series of experiments on committee decision making under 
majority rule. The committee members had relatively fixed preferences, so that the process was 
one of making decisions rather than one of problem solving. The predictions of a variety of models 
drawn from Economics, Sociology, Political Science and Game Theory were compared to the 
experimental results. One predictive concept, the core of the noncooperative game without side 
payments [equivalent to the majority rule equilibrium) consistently performed best. Significantly, 
however, even when such an outcome did not exist, the experimental results did not display the 
degree of unpredictability that some theoretical work would suggest. An important subsidiary 
finding concerns the difference between experiments conducted under conditions of high stakes 
versus those conducted under conditions of much lower stakes. The findings in the two conditions 
differed considerably, thus calling into question the political applicability of numerous social 
psychological experiments in which subjects had little or no motivation. 


1. Introduction 


Committee decision making constitutes a 
long-standing concern of political scientists.t 
Congressional committees have received a great 
deal of attention,? but committees at other 
levels of government have not escaped notice. 
Generally, it is fair to say that committee 
research is stronger on the empirical side than 
on the theoretical. The primary emphasis lies 
on understanding a specific committee and 
perhaps the larger political system (e.g., Con- 
gress) within which the committee exists. Only 
a secondary emphasis lies on formulating gen- 
eralizations which could be applied to commit- 
tee situations removed from those studied. And 
seldom is a committee study regarded simply as 
a data source against which broad theoretical 
generalizations could be checked.? 


*The financial support for this research was pro- 
vided by the National Science Foundation, Economics 
and Political Science Programs. We gratefully 
acknowledge this support. For their invaluable re- 
search assistance and healthy skepticism we thank 
Randy Calvert, Linda Cohen, James Hong, and Darwin 
Niekirk. We also wish to thank John Jackson whose 
comments helped shape some aspects of this research. 


1Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government 
(New York: Meridian, 1956). 


2Ralph K. Huitt, “The Congressional Committee: 
A Case Study,” American Political Science Review, 48 
(June 1954), 340-65; Richard E. Fenno, The Power 
of the Purse (Boston: Little, Brown, 1966). 


3For example, in the introduction to The Power of 
the Purse, Fenno writes (p. xiii): 
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One finds quite a different emphasis in the 
mathematics, operations research, and eco- 
nomics literature. There one discovers numer- 
ous general models of committee decision 
processes, most of which build on game- 
theoretic and social choice-theoretic ideas. But 
why are the general principles found here so 
seldom applied by political scientists? It is true 
that the theoretical literature is quite technical, 
and most political scientists have little mathe- 
matical training. But we daresay that political 
scientists would be crowding into mathematics 
classes if they really believed that the technical 
literature had much to offer. 

No doubt a more important reason for the 





The aims of the book are threefold. In order 
of their likely relevance and persuasiveness for 
the reader they are: first, to provide an em- 
pirical description of the contemporary ap- 
propriations process in Congress; second, to 
demonstrate the importance of the commit- 
tee-centered analysis for increasing an under- 
standing of Congress; and third, to suggest the 
usefulness of certain bits of theory for students 
of Congress and its committees. 


4Charles R. Plott, “Axiomatic Social Choice Theo- 
ry: An Overview and Interpretation,” American Jour- 
nal of Political Science, 20 (August 1976), 511-96; 
William Riker and Peter Ordeshook, An Introduction 
to Positive Political Theory (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1973), passim; Peter Fishburn, The 
Theory of Social Choice (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973); John Ferejohn and Morris 
Fiorina, “Purposive Models of Legislative Behavior,” 
American Economic Review Proceedings and Papers, 
65 (May 1975), 407-14. 
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lack of contact between mainstream political 
science and the technical literature is the 
difficulty in evaluating the latter. The models 
embody a curious mixture of positive and 
normative concerns. They are developed and 
advanced without a hint of possible operational 
definitions—one can find proof upon proof, but 
one searches in vain for a detailed discussion of 
exactly how and when a model should be 
applied. By relying almost solely on logical 
validity, the technical literature has spawned 
many generalizations. But applied scientists 
simply cannot tell which of these might be 
usefully employed in field research. And they 
have neither the inclination nor the training to 
familiarize themselves with them all. 

If theorists blithely continue to prove more 
theorems, and applied scientists doggedly con- 
tinue to gather more data, at some point data 
and theory might miraculously conjoin. But we 
regard such a union as more likely to result 
from a determined effort than from a fortui- 
tous accident. We have begun a program of 
research intended to bring together formal 
models and actual behavior. In this paper we 
report on the initial section of our work, a 
program of experimental research into the 
decision processes of small committees operat- 
ing under majority rule. 

We are quite aware of (and even share) the 
discipline’s skepticism about the usefulness of 
experimental methods. What makes us believe, 
for example, that we can use college students to 
simulate the behavior of Congress members? 
Nothing. Our beliefs are much more modest. 
We intend to use the laboratory as a screen for 
basic ideas: if a given model does not predict 
well relative to others under a specified set of 
conditions in the controlled world of the 
laboratory, why should it receive preferential 
treatment as an explanation of non-laboratory 
behavior occurring under similar conditions? 
While laboratory success by no means implies 
field study success for a model, laboratory 
failure raises grave doubts about a model’s 
applicability in field studies. Thus, while we 
reject the suggestion that the laboratory can 
replace creative field researchers, we do main- 
tain that it can help them decide which ideas 
deserve further consideration. 

There are a number of other problems which 
we do not wish to avoid. Rather than raise 
them in an introduction, however, we prefer to 
consider them in the light of what we have 
done. Thus, additional discussion of our par- 
ticular brand of experimental methodology 
appears in the concluding section of this article. 
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2. The Committee Process 


We constructed the experimental setting to 
be a simplified case of the general class of 
committees which we wish to understand. This 
class of committees is defined by four condi- 
tions: 

a. Individual committee members are not 
uncertain about the consequences of any 
committee decision, i.e., they fully un- 
derstand the effect which alternative 
committee decisions will have on them. 


b. Committee members have clear, constant 
preferences over the objects of the com- 
mittee decision. The committees are mak- 
ing decisions about things that matter to 
them. They are not solving problems or 
making judgments about things for which 
they have no personal preference. 


There is no previously fixed parlia- 
mentary procedure other than minimal 
rules of order and majority rule, 


There are no extra-committee agreements 
or private deliberations among subsets of 
committee members. 


Basically, we wish to explain what goes on 
within the “black box” of committee decision 
making. We focus on the period after biological, 
sociological and psychological processes have 
operated to instill clear preferences in commit- 
tee members. The question then is simply how 
a committee whose members have clear, con- 
flicting preferences arrive at a decision in the 
simple institutional setting we create. Clearly, 
the political world we have designed lacks the 
institutional complexity of more naturally oc- 
curring political committees, and it is possible 
that the existence of alternative conditions 
might induce behavior different from that 
which occurs in our simple situations. But we 
believe that our experimental design captures 
the essence of the basic majority rule commit- 
tee process. And, as it turns out, for this most 
basic committee process several models work 
quite well indeed, while many other proposed 
models do not work at all. 


& 


= 


3. Experimental Procedures, 
Setting and Design 


Procedures and Subjects. The research consists 
of 65 committee decision-making sessions. All 
the committees were five-person and all made 
decisions by majority rule. Subjects in the 
experiments were typically students from the 
University of Southern California, Pasadena 
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City College, California State University at Los 
Angeles, and Los Angeles City College.> They 
were recruited from the classes of cooperating 
instructors and in cafeterias and other areas 
where students congregate. Each subject was 
permitted to participate in only one expert- 
mental session. Post-experiment conversations 
with instructors and subjects indicated that the 
subjects were cooperative in declining to discuss 
the experiment with outsiders after participat- 
ing. Thus, subjects generally knew little or 
nothing about the experiment before reading 
the instructions. 

Recruits were asked to appear at a desig- 
nated time and place. At the maximum, four 
experiments were conducted simultaneously 
(20 subjects) but a few extra subjects always 
were recruited in order to assure the necessary 
number. Extras were paid $2.00 for time and 
trouble and dismissed (none was permitted to 
observe). Once the recruits were assembled, 
assignments to committees and assignments to 
positions within committees were determined 
randomly. After reading the instructions (Ap- 
pendix A) each committee went to a separate 
meeting room where deliberations immediately 
began. 


Experimental Setting. The substance of the 
decision was simple. Each committee was asked 
to select a single point on the blackboard by 
majority rule. A coordinate system was drawn 
on the blackboard and each subject was as- 
signed a payoff function defined over ordered 
pairs of the coordinate system. That is, subject i 
was assigned a payoff function U'/x,,x2), i= 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, which indicated the amount of 
money he or she would receive from the 
experimenter expressed as a function of the 
point, (x;,x2) chosen by the committee. (See 
Appendix B for an example, and Appendix C 
for all functions.) The instructions clearly 
stated that no threats, side-payments or post- 
experiment deals were permissible. In fact, our 
instructions prohibited any discussion of mone- 
tary amounts. So as long as individuals prefer 


SAn occasional working adult (e.g., gardener, secre- 
tary) appeared among our subjects. Our subjects 
included members of racial minorities and women. We 
are aware that some social psychologists prefer subject 
populations to be racially or sexually homogeneous. 
But the class of models in which we are interested 
gives us no reason to differentiate among blacks, 
whites, chicanos, men and women. 

©This restriction serves two functions. First, it 
enhances control over the experiment. Outside deals 
which induce preference changes in subjects but not in 
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more money to less, their preferences for points 
on the blackboard are represented? by the 
functions U' (x 4,x2). 

This setting seems to assure that our com- 
mittees were of the type designated by con- 
ditions (a) and (b) in section 2. There appears 
to be little uncertainty and, as long as the 
functions U'/x,,x2) have adequate slope, there 
is no general indifference. The method of 
recruitment assured that condition (d) was 
satisfied. This leaves only (c) open to operation- 
al question. 

The committees made their decisions under 
a simple set of parliamentary procedures. Each 
committee began at the point (200, 150). That 
is, the status quo in each experiment was the 
extreme northeast point in the issue space. 
Upon recognition by the chair (experimenter), 
any subject could propose an amendment (no 
second required) to the motion on the floor. If 
it passed (possibly following discussion in ses- 
sions where discussion was allowed), the 
amendment became the new motion on the 
floor and the process continued. At any point 
during the experiment a motion to end debate 
was in order. If a majority consented, the 
motion on the floor was then voted up or 
down. If the motion passed, the experiment 
ended, and if it failed, the floor was again 
thrown open for amendments. Thus, each of 
our committees pushed a point around the 
blackboard until a majority voted to quit and 
go home. Subjects were paid in cash at the 


the models are made difficult to negotiate. Further- 
more, social stigmas regarding monetary endowments 
which also can induce uncontrolled preferences are 
minimized when monetary amounts are not public. 
Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, a cardinal 
measure of returns is not a general property of a broad 
range of committee processes. As in our experiments 
political decision makers can learn the order in which 
their fellow decision makers regard alternative pro- 
posals. They can attempt to communicate intensity 
through anger, other displays of emotion, and effort. 
But objectively given cardinal measures of returns are 
generally absent. 

7For all (x1, x2) and (x’;, x’2) we know that (x4, 
Xq)Ry(x'}, x2) if and only if U'Qxy, x2) > U(x'1, 
x'9). So the binary relation Rz is the preference 
relation. 


ŠTt is interesting to compare this stopping rule with 
that used by Peter Halfpenny and Michael Taylor, “An 
Experimental Study of Individual and Collective Deci- 
sion Making,” British Journal of Political Science, 3 
(1973), 425—44. In their experiments Halfpenny and 
Taylor operationally defined an equilibrium as a 
5-time winner, i.e., the experiment ended when a 
motion on the floor had defeated five alternative 
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conclusion of the experiment. 

The above-described process allows the par- 
liamentary procedures to be essentially en- 
dogenous and as “natural” as possible, con- 
sistent with order. The recognition feature was 
followed only loosely, with many informal 
proposals made and rejected during discussions 
in those experiments without communication 
restrictions. A variety of more complex proce- 
dures can be found in use, and the behavior of 
committees under each must ultimately be 
examined. But we take our procedures to be an 
operational interpretation of condition (c). 

Thus, we created five-person committees, 
induced preferences for outcomes among the 
committee members, and gave them a decision 


motions. In our Series 1 experiments 24 proposals in 
17 experiments defeated 5 or more alternatives but 
did not go on to become the group decision. Thus, 17 
of 40 experimental outcomes would have been dif- 
ferent had we taken action to stop the experiments 
rather than allowing them to take their course (and 
assuming such a rule left individual behavior un- 
changed). This example graphically illustrates the 
potential impact of procedural variations on experi- 
mental outcomes. 
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rule (absolute majority rule). Beyond this they 
were free to do what they wanted. They sat 
together and communicated openly. If they 
wished to form coalitions, fine. If they wished 
to be “fair,” fine. If they wished to attempt to 
maximize group gain, fine. If they wished to do 
nothing, fine. The lack of structure imposed by 
our instructions was demonstrated by the fact 
that subjects regularly asked “What are we 
supposed to do?” (“Get what’s best for our- 
selves?” “Do what’s fair?” etc.) We shrugged 
off such questions with a poker-faced, ‘“‘What- 
ever you want,” and read again the relevant 
sections of our instructions. 


4. Experimental Series and 
Competing Models 


Experimental Series. The three separate series 
reported here differ according to the induced 
preference configuration. These differences are 
reflected in Figure 1 for Series 1, Figure 2 for 
Series 2, and Figure 3 for Series 3, where the 
five points are the points of maximum payoff 
for subjects 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, respectively. The 
circles on Figures 1 and 3 and the ellipses on 
Figure 2 indicate the shape of the indifference 


90 OO nO 120 30 i40 150 160 17% 


Figure 1. Series 1. Preference Configuration, Predicted Points 
and Partition of Space into Areas Closest to Predicted Points 
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curves. The particular shapes and configurations 
were chosen strategically, as will be explained 
below. 

Pilot experiments as well as some theoretical 
concerns suggested that in certain respects 
committees with small incentives behaved dif- 
ferently from committees with large incentives. 
In addition, pilot experiments suggested that 
the amount and type of communication made a 
systematic difference. This led to the examina- 
tion of two different payoff magnitudes and 
two different communications conditions. 

The 40 experimental sessions of Series 1 
were divided into 4 subseries of 10 experiments 
each. The high-payoff condition employed pay- 
offs similar to the example contained in Ap- 
pendix B. The low-payoff condition specified 
much lower maximum payoffs and a smaller 
rate of loss as the outcome departed from the 
maximum. Appendix C gives full details. The 
communication condition varied from full com- 
munication—in which subjects could talk about 
anything they wished, other than the monetary 
aspects of their preferences—to no communica- 
tion. In the latter condition subjects could do 
nothing except make proposals and vote. 

As discussed below, Series 1 confirmed the 
initial hypothesis that low-incentive committees 
and high-incentive committees behave substan- 
tially differently. Because the models with 
which we are most familiar were most ap- 
plicable to the high-payoff case, and because 
the communication condition seemed to make 
little difference in this case, we chose to follow 
the high-payoff, full-communication path in the 
remainder of our experiments. 

Series 2 and 3 were both constructed to 
discriminate among models which gave iden- 
tical, accurate predictions in the high-payoff 
case in Series 1. The logic behind these par- 
ticular designs is explained in the following 
section. 


Competing Models. Given our simple setting, 
there are a remarkable number of potentially 
applicable models which differ from one 
another in their assumptions about the behavior 
patterns of committee members. Although 
these models are motivated by reasonably 
well-articulated theories, it is often unclear how 
these theories apply to our situation, if at all. 
Thus, of necessity, we have taken the liberty of 
identifying predictions which incorporate the 
spirit of the respective theories. Possibly we 
have erred. If so, we invite aggrieved parties to 
correct us. 

We have divided the available models into 
two broad classes according to the nature of the 
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motivating theory. The theories which lie be- 
hind the first class, called egoistic, have the 
common view of decision makers as self- 
interested maximizers, while the second class, 
non-egoistic, presupposes that committee mem- 
bers look beyond their individual interest to 
some type of collectively optimal, or consensus 
outcome. Egoistic theories can be subdivided 
further into four classes: game-theoretic, coali- 
tion-theoretic, voting-theoretic, and finally, 
agenda-based voting-theoretic. 


Egoistic: Game-Theoretic. The theory of games 
without side payments and without transferable 
utility induces a natural way of modeling our 
committees. One may take the majority rule 
preference relation as the dominance relation. 
(There are other ways to form a dominance 
relation in our setting if patterns of com- 
munication, etc., are considered, but we pro- 
pose this one as most natural.) From this base 
there are several alternative models, two of 
which are listed here. 


1. Core. The core is the set of all un- 
dominated points.? In our experiments 
the core is point A in Series 1 and 2, and 
does not exist in Series 3. 


2. Van Neumann-Morgenstern Solution. 
This set of points possesses internal and 
external stability properties.19 If a core 
exists, it will be included in all N-M 
solutions. In Series 1 and 2 there is a 
unique N-M solution, point A. In Series 3 
we have not as yet succeeded in comput- 
ing the main simple solution. 


Egoistic: Voting-Theoretic. These models pur- 
port to specify which outcome will be adopted 
by a group of individuals each of whom votes 
sincerely, i.e., in accord with his or her personal 
preferences. 


3. Voting Equilibrium. Introduced by Black 
and formally developed by Plott and 
Sloss, a voting equilibrium is a point 
which can be beaten by no other point in 
a binary contest characterized by sincere 
voting.!! Such a point is A on Figures 1 


IR. J. Aumann, “A Survey of Cooperative Games 
Without Side Payments,” in Essays in Mathematical 
Economics in Honor of Oskar Morgenstern, ed. M. 
Shubik (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1967). 


10 Aumann. 


11puncan Black, The Theory of Committee and 
Elections (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
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and 2. No such point exists on Figure 3. 
From a mathematical point of view the 
equilibrium is equivalent to the core of 
the appropriate cooperative game. But 
the core develops from concepts of coali- 
tion and joint strategy, whereas these 
concepts play no conceptual role in the 
theory of voting equilibrium.!2 


4. Min-Max Set. Developed by Simpson, this 
model predicts that the committee will 
gravitate to a set of points which have the 
property that the maximum number of 
individuals who would benefit from a 
move to some other point is mini- 
mized.!3 The theory predicts point A for 
all except Series 3, where it predicts the 
set of points in the quadrilateral at the 
center of Figure 3. 


5. Equilibrium under a City Block Metric. 
There are suggestions that the city block 
metric is in some sense more natural than 
the usual Euclidean metric, and that 
decision makers might impose such a 
metric even if there are indications that 
other metrics are more appropriate.!4 If 
committee members’ indifference curves 
are given by the city block metric, then 


1958); Duncan Black and R. A. Newing, Committee 
Decisions with Complementary Valuations (London: 
William Hodge, 1951); Charles R. Plott, “A Notion of 
Equilibrium and Its Possibility under Majority Rule,” 
American Economic Review, 57 (September 1967), 
797—806; Judith Sloss, “Stable Outcomes in Majority 
Rule Voting Games,” Public Choice, 15 (Summer 
1973), 19-48. 


12To draw a theoretical distinction between the 
formally equivalent concepts of core and voting 
equilibrium might strike some of our colleagues as 
unnecessary hair-splitting. To these skeptics we ad- 
dress one further point. In the typical case in which no 
core/equilibrium exists, where does one turn? If one 
has arrived at the core through the game-theoretic 
literature, one naturally turns to some other game- 
theoretic concept such as the N-M solution. But if one 
has arrived at the equilibrium through the voting- 
theoretic literature, one turns to some other voting- 
theoretic model such as the min-max set or an agenda 
theory. When it exists, the core/equilibrium is the 
intersection of several branches of theory. But that is 
not to deny that these branches are distinct. 


13Paul B. Simpson, “On Defining Areas of Voter 
Choice,” The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 83 
(August 1969), 478—90. 

14Douglas Rae and Michael Taylor, “Decision 
Rules and Policy Outcomes,” British Journal of 
Political Science, 1 (1971), 71—90; also, Halfpenny 
and Taylor, “An Experimental Study.” 
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the equilibrium under majority rule with 
an odd number of voters is the unique 
intersection of the perpendicular hyper- 
planes through the median voter along 
each dimension. This point is A in Series 
1 and B in Series 2 and 3. 


Egoistic: Agenda-Based Voting-Theoretic. The 
agenda procedures used by a committee can 
influence if not completely dictate the deci- 
sion.15 This fact raises the possibility that there 
is some “natural” agenda which committees 
tend to use even if it is not formally specified. 
A general model of committee decisions would 
be interpreted as having two steps. First, there 
would be a prediction about which agenda the 
committee would adopt, and then, secondly, a 
prediction about how the committee will be- 
have.once an agenda has been adopted. 


6. Obvious Agenda. Each individual will 
propose his or her best point at some 
time during the meeting. In particular, 
individual 1 will propose his or her best 
point: A. Notice that point A is preferred 
by a majority when put against any other 
point. Thus, if individuals vote sincerely, 
which tends to be the case with a fixed 
agenda,!© A will win whenever it is 
proposed. Although this reasoning sug- 
gests point A as a prediction for Series 1 
and 2, it makes no prediction for Series 
3. 


7. Dimension by Dimension Median. A “‘na- 
tural’ procedure might be to choose a 
point along one dimension by majority 
rule, then, holding that point fixed, 
choose a point along a second dimension, 
hold it fixed, and continue in similar 
fashion until a choice has been made 
along each dimension. If committee 
members vote sincerely, the chosen point 
would be A in Series 1, B in Series 3, and 
points C in Series 2. (This model can 
make as many as n! predictions, where n 
is the dimensionality of the alternative 
space, depending upon the order in which 
the dimensions are considered.) 


8. Sincere Binary Voting and Arbitrary Pro- 
posals. Suppose all motions involve a 
comparison of two outcomes—a motion 


15Charles R. Plott and Michael E. Levine, “On 
Using the Agenda to Influence Group Decision: 
Theory, Experiments and Application,” American 
Economic Review, forthcoming. 


16Piott and Levine, “On Using the Agenda.” 
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on the floor and an amendment as 
outlined above. Amended motions are 
the new motion on the floor and are 
subject to amendment. Suppose further 
that individuals always vote sincerely and 
that amendments arise in some type of 
“hill climbing” fashion. The idea behind 
the model is, then, that the majority- 
dominance relation in some sense 
“drives” or “forces” the motion on the 
floor. For Series 1 the model predicts A. 
Because there is a transitive majority 
winner, with a “majority best” alterna- 
tive, every chain of proposals leads there. 
For Series 2 the prediction is not clear 
because in this design cycles exist. Not 
every sequence in Series 2 will necessarily 
lead to the core or equilibrium. In Series 
3 there is no core or equilibrium. 
McKelvey’s theorem tells us that any two 
points in Series 3 can be connected via 
some majority-rule sequence.!7 Thus, we 
interpret the model as saying that “‘any- 
thing can happen” in Series 3. 


Agenda Manipulation. Plott and Levine 
hypothesize that some individuals have 
good intuition about the influence of the 
agenda.!8 When no formally imposed 
agenda exists, the agenda becomes part of 
each individual’s strategy set, and because 
it is known to greatly influence the 
outcome, the individual with the best 
intuition can use it to personal advantage. 
From this line of reasoning we predict 
the set of points D of individual maxi- 
mums. 


R 


Egoistie: Coalition Theories. Coalition theories 
agree that the decision will be made as if it 
results from a two-step process—although they 
might differ as to which step comes first. One 
step is the formation of a coalition with the 
power to institute decisions. The other step is 
the choice of decisions for the coalition to 
implement. 


10. Minimum Winning Coalitions. The idea 
developed by Riker is that only coalitions 
of minimal winning size will form.1? We 


17Richard McKelvey, “Intransitivities in Multi- 
dimensional Voting Models and Implications for Agen- 
da Control,” Journal of Economic Theory, 12 (1976), 
472-82. 


18C, R. Plott and Michael E. Levine, “On Using the 
Agenda.” 

19Wittiam Riker, A Theory of Political Coalitions 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962). 
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take it that the implemented decision will 
be the “center” of the formed minimal 
winning coalition. There are ten such 
coalitions, so the model predicts that the 
outcome will be one of the ten points 
labeled E on Figure 1. This model was 
rejected in favor of other models in Series 
1. Thus, its predictions were not carried 
forward to Series 2 and 3. (Any model 
rejected in one series was eliminated from 
further consideration.) 


11. Resource Coalition Theories. Sociologists 
such as Gamson, and Komorita and 
Chertkoff hypothesize that once a coali- 
tion forms, the payoff to coalition mem- 
bers will follow an equity norm or parity 
norm based on the resources supplied by 
each coalition member.*° In our experi- 
ments the only “resource”? a committee 
member possesses is a vote, and the 
situation is clearly one person—one vote. 
Thus, we interpret these models as identi- 
fying the point equidistant from the best 
point of each person in a coalition. Given 
these points, each person can rank each 
coalition according to his or her expected 
payoff in it. If some coalition is ranked 
best by all of its members, there is a 
presumption that it will form and behave 
according to expectations. In our experi- 
ment players 1, 2, 3 should join and 
choose E. 


12. Minimal Winning Coalition of Maximum 
Value. The coalition which could achieve 
the largest total payoff is {1, 2,3}. The 
point F achieves this coalitional maxi- 
mum. 2 


20wWilliam Gamson, “A Theory of Coalition Forma- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, 26 (1961), 
373-82; S. S. Komorita and Jerome M. Chertkoff, “A 
Bargaining Theory of Coalition Formation,” Psycho- 
logical Review, 80 (May 1973), 149-62. 


21Qbviously, our procedures (no communication 
of monetary amounts) work against any theory which 
specifies that the committee or a subgroup of it tries 
to achieve a group maximum (models 12 and 13). Of 
course, the political world also works against any such 
theory in that cardinal measures of preferences which 
group maximization theories presuppose are typically 
not available (footnote 3). And even if objectively 
known monetary payoffs are available, there still is no 
theoretical justification for asserting the equivalence 
of a maximum of group monetary payoff and group 
utility payoff. But for reasons discussed under model 
13 we can not dismiss out-of-hand models which 
contain group or subgroup maximization processes. 
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Non-Egoistic. These theories have in common 
the premise that principles more general than 
individual selfishness explain group decision 
making. We content ourselves with four pos- 
sibilities. 

13. Maximum Group Return. Even though 
individuals cannot express monetary 
amounts, they can and do express the 
intensity of their feelings by shows of 
emotion, willingness, or unwillingness to 
cooperate, etc. In such ways the group 
interaction could carry the process to a 
point which maximizes group return.?? 
If such behavior is observed, a deeper 
explanation could proceed in terms of 
some concept of group welfare. This is 
point G in Series 1. 


14. Fair Point. Pilot experiments suggested 
that a likely candidate for a ‘“‘fair’’ 
outcome was the average of the points of 
individual maximum. This point also hap- 
pens to be the centroid, the point which 
minimizes the sum of Euclidean distance 
from the points of individual maxi- 
mum.?3 In each series this point is 
designated H. 


Dominant Personality. Perhaps some in- 
dividuals have such strong personalities 
that deference overrides any other incen- 
tives experimentally induced in the other 
individuals. The idea, as presented here, is 
in part a “straw man” since we have 
found no clear reference from which to 
draw it. Nevertheless, a feeling that vari- 
ables like this are important seems perva- 
sive. If it is true that individual 
preferences are substantially influenced 
in group interactions, then we would be 
prepared to look in this direction for an 
explanatory model. We take the predic- 
tion here to be neighborhoods around the 
individual maxima, points D. 


Obvious Point. Schelling’s idea can be 
adapted to our scenario.2* Is there a 


15 


16 


22Rernhardt Lieberman, “Combining Individual 
Preferences into a Social Choice,” in Social Choice, ed. 
Bernhardt Lieberman (New York: Gordon and Breach, 
1971), pp. 5—25. 

23R. A. Hanson and P. M. Rice, “Policy Outcomes 
in Decision Making Groups,” paper delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, 1972. 

24Thomas Schelling, The Strategy of Confiict 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1960). 
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“prominent” or “obvious”? place to go— 
perhaps other than one of the points 
outlined above? In each series there is 
one individual maximum in the interior 
of the convex hull of the individual 
maxima. We take the point A in Series 1 
and Series 2 and point B in Series 3 as the 
obvious point predictions. 


5. Experimental Results 


Series 1. The Series 1 design affords an oppor- 
tunity to make a first broad cut among the 
numerous models discussed in the preceding 
section. The design is such that the egoistic 
voting-theoretic, agenda-based voting-theoretic 
and game-theoretic models conflict with the 
egoistic coalition-theoretic and non-egoistic 
models. As mentioned above, pilot experiments 
suggested that both payoff size and amount of 
communication affected experimental out- 
comes. Thus, although most of the candidate 
models say nothing terribly precise about these 
variables, a class of models might possibly work 
well under one set off payoff/communication 
conditions, but not others. For example, we 
anticipated that the entire class of non-egoistic 
theories would perform better with com- 
munication and with low payoffs. Conversely, 
restricted communication and high payoffs 
would appear to maximize the chances of a 
good performance by certain of the egoistic 
theories. Thus, we conducted 40 experiments, 
10 each in the 4 combinations of low/high 
payoffs, no/free communication described in 
section 4. 

Table 1 contains the outcomes for the 40 
experiments of Series 1. The findings for the 
low and high payoff conditions differ, so we 
will discuss them separately. 

The mean outcome in the high-payoff condi- 
tion is almost exactly the point, A, of Figure 1. 
No other model of those under consideration 
predicts the experimental outcomes nearly so 
well. The apparently complex but conceptually 
simple Figure 4 graphically illustrates the com- 
parative performance of the three classes of 
models. In Figure 4 each point identified in 
Figure 1 is enclosed by a shape which separates 
all points closer (in Euclidean distance) to it 
than to any other predicted point. For purposes 
of display we have pooled the observations 
from the two communications conditions. 
Clearly, the point A wins hands down. Four- 
teen of 20 outcomes are closer to it than to any 
other predicted point. One outcome is closer to 
the committee maximum than to any other 
point. Of the remainder, two are closest to the 


mean of the (1, 2, 3) minimal winning coali- 
tion, two to the joint maximum of the (1, 2, 3) 
coalition (although one falls outside the Pareto 
optimals), and the last is closest to Player 3’s 
ideal point. 

Table 1 suggests rather strongly that when 
individuals have a good deal at stake, one had 
better model their behavior via a theory which 
includes point A among its predictions. The 
Series 1 high-payoff' experiments provide 
grounds for rejecting models 9—15, in favor of 
1—8, 16. Moreover, the Series 1 results also 
suggest a subtle way of distinguishing between 
models 1 and 2, and models 3—8. Note that the 
point, A, appears equally good as a prediction 
in both the communication and non- 
communication cases. This apparently supports 
the view that the processes driving the results 
are more likely to be similar to those underly- 
ing the voting-theoretic models than to those 
underlying the game-theoretic models, given 
that the latter seem to presuppose coalitions 
and joint strategy choices, i.e., a generally high 
degree of communication and coordination. 

What about the low-payoff experiments? 
When full communication is permitted, the 
mean outcome is much farther to the right (47, 
72) than in the high-payoff condition. Some 
committees attempt to accommodate the ex- 
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Table 1. Experimental Outcomes: Series 1 
High Payoff Low Payoff 
No No 
Communication Communication Communication Communication 
Outcomes (34,69) (37,72) (50,70) (62,109) 
(36,66) (39 ,68)* (60,80) (30,52) 
(32,65) (55,71) (39,66) (45,68) 
(40,70) (32,70) (39,68)* (39,68)* 
(46,68) (40,71) (39,68)* (39,68)* 
(39,68)* (40,67) (25,72) (30,60) 
(34,69) (40,67) (40,68) (33,70) 
(37,70) (25,65) (100,70) (30,65) 
(43,70) (30,70) (50,85) (30,70) 
(30,68) (39,68)* (31,70) (25,72) 
Mean (37,68) (38,69) (47,72) (36,70) 
Standard Deviation 5.2 8.3 21.9 (17.3) 
*Majority Rule Equilibrium 
Location (39,68) (39,68) (39,68) (39,68) 
Total Payoff $37.86 $37.86 $32.49 $32.49 
Group Mean 
Location (64,67) (64,67) (64,67) (64,67) 
Total Payoff $33.41 $33.41 $32.44 $32.44 
Group Maximum 
Location (51,75) (51,75) (75,68) (75,68) 
Total Payoff $57.95 $57.95 $32.89 $32.89 


treme individual.25 Thus, charity or altruism 
apparently has its price and in these experi- 
ments, that price lies somewhere between a few 
cents and a few dollars per unit. When com- 
munication is not permitted the mean outcome 
is similar to that in the high-payoff case, 
although the variance is much higher. Thus, 
there is an interaction between communication 
and payoff conditions, with the difference 
between the payoff conditions being less in the 
absence of communication. 

Overall, though, the differences in payoffs 
appear to be a more significant influence on the 
outcome of the committee process than dif- 
ferences in communication. Given high payoffs, 
the egoistic theories work equally well with or 
without communication. Given low payoffs, all 


2Sinterestingly enough, this seeming altruism has 
an ironic twist. Subjects often made the incorrect 
assumption that their payoffs were identical. But the 
asymmetry in payoff structures (Figure 2) leads to the 
result that if Players 1, 2, 3 heeded the pleas of Players 
4 and/or 5 to move farther north and/or east than the - 
equilibrium, then the fringe players got significantly 
more in absolute terms than the more centrally 
located players, although the outcome remained rela- 
tively closer to the latter. 
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the models work rather poorly with or without 
communication. The best of a bad lot of 
models in the low-payoff condition are the 
“agenda manipulator” and the “dominant per- 
sonality” models-8 of 20 outcomes fall on 
individual ideal points. Strangely, though, 5 of 
these 8 outcomes occur in the no communica- 
tion case where the operation of personal 
factors presumably is minimal. Thus, the agen- 
da manipulator appears to be somewhat more 
plausible than the personality theory. 


In addition to experimental outcomes, there 
are other more impressionistic findings to re- 
port. As one would expect, behavior in the 
experiments differed between the communica- 
tion and non-communication conditions. In the 
HP non-communication condition subjects pro- 
posed and voted on amendment after amend- 
ment (mean 28). In the communication condi- 
tion the subjects made fewer official amend- 
ments (mean 16) but actually considered many 
more informally. Subjects often became quite 
involved with the decision in the communica- 
tion condition. They cajoled, pleaded, some- 
times wrote on the board, invented fair division 
schemes (usually consistent with their own 
self-interest) and generally created an interest- 
ing and enjoyable observational context for the 
experimenter. Frequently “leaders” emerged in 
the communication condition. These were 
people who took it upon themselves to gather 
and organize information from the other sub- 
jects and “work out” an acceptable decision. 
Contrary to naive expectations, these individu- 
als did not generally do better than non-leaders. 


Coalitions were very rare in the Series 1 
experiments. On only a handful of occasions 
did we observe a subgroup of the committee 
arrive at a decision without regard for the 
wishes of the remaining committee members. 
The atmosphere of the experiments tended to 
be friendly and cooperative; irritation some- 
times showed, but seldom did personal animosi- 
ty surface. Even suggestions about coalitions 
(e.g, “let’s end it; weve got the votes”) 
typically were rebuffed by one or more com- 
mittee members. Perhaps if we were to en- 
courage subgroups of our committees to bar- 
gain privately we might find more coalitional 
activity, but for the experiments reported, we 
must conclude that coalition theories do not 
provide a basis for explaining either the com- 
mittee processes or outcomes. 


Finally, we found it interesting that subjécts 
sometimes resorted to intellectual short-cuts 
such as satisficing in our experiments (e.g., “‘I 
drew this square around my ideal point and 
voted against anything outside of it and for 
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anything inside”). In these experiments each 
subject’s preferences were clearly laid out with 
dollars and cents figures available for each 
comparison of alternatives. Nevertheless, some 
subjects opted for simpler ways of making a 
decision. In the real world such difficulties are 
compounded. How many of us know that our 
preference for one Defense Procurement Bill is 
3.62 and for another, 3.95? How much more 
likely are rule-of-thumb intellectual short-cuts 
in such situations? Interestingly, nearly all the 
formal models of committee decision processes 
assume away costs associated with gathering 
information, identifying one’s preferences and 
reaching a decision. Yet these factors loom very 
large in the experiments. In the low-payoff 
condition the experimental atmosphere might 
best be described as: “Choose any reasonable 
point and let’s go.” Perhaps some concept of 
decision-making costs together with the equi- 
librium considerations that receive reasonable 
support in the high-payoff experiments will 
explain the differential Series 1 and 2 results. 


Series 2. Having found three classes of models 
which meet with some laboratory success (ego- 
istic game-theoretic, egoistic voting-theoretic 
and agenda-based voting-theoretic), we elected 
to continue with the high-payoff experiments 
and attempt to make some finer distinctions 
among models 1—8. Moreover, given (1) that 
the full-communication committees are em- 
pirically more common, and (2) that com- 
munication did not appear to make much 
difference with high payoffs, we also elected to 
continue with only full-communication experi- 
ments. 

As seen in Figure 2, Series 2 differed from 
Series 1 in the arrangement of the individual 
maximums and more importantly, in the shapes 
{elliptical v. circular) of the induced indif- 
ference contours. These changes provide the 
opportunity for a conclusive contest between 
models 1—4, 6, and 5, 7, all of which made 
identical predictions in Series 1. In Series 2 
however, model 5 (city block) predicts B with 
coordinates (72, 66). Model 7 predicts points C 
with coordinates (63, 66) and (72, 61). Models 
1—4, and 6 predict A with coordinates (61, 69). 
Table 2 contains the experimental outcomes for 
Series 2, while Figure 6 illustrates them. The 
results are clear. The mean outcome is (60, 72) 
with a standard deviation comparable to that 
for Series 1. Thus, the earlier success of models 
§ and 7 proves to be illusory. When their 
predictions coincide with models 1—4, 6, they 
are upheld. When models 1-4, 6, make a 
different prediction, models 5 and 7 fail to 
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Table 2. Experimental Outcomes: Series 2 


(70,60) 
(60,70) 
(61,69)* 
(54,72) 
(61,69)* 
(60,75) 
(65,80) 
(61,69)* 
(55,75) ` 
(55,80) 


Mean (60,72) 
Standard Deviation 7.3 
*Majority Rule Equilibrium (61,69) 


Outcomes 


describe the data. Although subjects sometimes 
use intellectual short cuts, these apparently do 
not involve the imposition of simpler 
preference structures based on the city block 
metric. 

Two other points deserve mention. First, we 
now see that the Series 1 results cannot be 
attributed simply to the existence of a transi- 
tive, majority-rule-preference relation in that 
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design, i.e., the fact that every sequence of 
proposal adoptions eventually leads to the core 
or equilibrium. In Series 2 cycles exist. Thus, 
not every sequence of proposal adoptions will 
necessarily lead to the core or equilibrium. 

Second, notice the occurrence of non-Pareto 
optimal outcomes in Series 2 (2 of 10). Such 
“social wastage” conflicts with coalition theo- 
retic reasoning, and indeed, with all the funda- 
mental ideas of cooperative game theory. ‘In 
contrast, such pathologies are not uncommon 
in voting-theoretic models.2® 


Series 3. Those who conduct experiments al- 
ways have an informational advantage over 
those who only see the results, in that forces at 
work in the experiment may not be evident 
from the outcomes alone. For example, one 
could explain the Series 1 outcomes by appeal- 
ing to game-theoretic solution concepts such as 
the core or Von Neumann-Morgenstern solu- 


peter Fishburn, “Paradoxes of Voting,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 68 (June 1974), 
537-46. 
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tion. As we mentioned, however, the concept 
of coalition, on which such solution theories 
depend, appears foreign to our experimental 
decision makers. Thus, observation of the ex- 
periments clearly aids in their explanation. In 
this section we report on a third series of 
experiments which were partially motivated by 
some puzzling phenomena which occurred in 
Series 1. 

Consider Figure 7. This figure shows the 
“path” taken by a committee in reaching a 
decision. The committee in Figure 7 made six 
moves. Note that although the committee 
ended up near (39,68), at some point they were 
exactly on it but left. According to models 1—4 
the impossible happened. Thus, looking only at 
the experimental outcomes would lead us to a 
more positive appraisal of these models than 
would an examination of the experimental 
dynamics: the phenomenon illustrated in the 
figures is not uncommon. 

How does one explain the kind of process 
shown in Figure 7? First, note that to move 
from the point (39,68), at least one person 
must vote against his or her self-interest. Gen- 
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erally, this is Player 1; the person whose ideal 
point is at the equilibrium chooses not to 
enforce it. Why? The experiments tend to 
proceed roughly as follows. Subjects begin with 
high hopes—many initially do not even suspect 
that the experimenters have placed them in 
conflict. A few proposals and votes quickly 
destroy the initial optimism. One sees frowns 
and hears mutterings as expectations are revised 
downwards. Subjects abandon hopes of getting 
their maximum and begin to work toward some 
reasonable outcome. 

But what is a reasonable outcome? The 
alternative space contains 30,000 integer 
points. Only the five maxima are in any way 
distinguished, unless symmetry considerations 
point to outcomes such as (100,75) which, 
while sometimes mentioned, are quickly dis- 
missed. Among the maxima Player 3 at (39,68) 
is the only one who is in any sense “centrally 
located.” In fact, his is the only maximum in 
the interior of the Pareto-optimal surface. Thus, 
perhaps model 16 is driving the Series 1 
experiments. Perhaps (39,68) is a Schelling 
“obvious point.” During the course of debate 





Figure 7. Sample Decision Path: From Series I -High Payoff 
Final Outcome: (46,68) 
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(39,68)—give or take a little to be “reason- 
able’—might become the “focal point” of 
committee members’ expectations inde- 
pendently of its equilibrium properties. Models 
1—4 might appear to predict well even though 
the experimental results depended on quite 
different consideration. 

Series 3 differs from Series 1 only in that 
Player 1 is moved from (39,68) to (51,59). 
Although not large, this move clearly destroys 
the equilibrium/core. If the experimental re- 
sults remain clustered and simply “follow” 
Player 1 to (51,59), one would have grounds 
for rejecting the equilibrium model in favor of 
some coordinated expectations model. Table 3 
contains the outcomes of the 15 experiments in 
Series 3, while Figure 8 illustrates them 
graphically. 

Evidently, the results of Series 3 are am- 
biguous. To some extent the outcomes “track” 
Player t—the mean shifts outward to (45,62). 
But Player 1’s position (51,59) is certainly not 
the mean of the experimental outcomes as in 
Series 1, nor is it ever an experimental out- 
come. A comparison of the outcome variance 
yields a similarly ambiguous decision. On the 
one hand the standard deviation is twice as 
large as in the high-payoff, Series 1 experi- 
ments. But on the other hand, the outcomes 
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Table 3. Experimental Outcomes: Series 3 


(S5,70) 
(50,60) 
(32,68) 
(50,60) 
(37,54) 
(46,62) 
(45,50) 
(40,73) 
(45,68) 
(48,66) 
(45,59) 
(47,59) 
(30,70) 
(51,65) 
(55,60) 


(45,62) 
10.3 


Outcomes 


Mean 
Standard Deviation 


continue to cluster in a particular region, rather 
than fall at widely dispersed position in the 
space. 

In a recent paper McKelvey proves a rather 
striking result.27 If committee members evalu- 


27vicKelvey, “Intransitivities in Spatial Voting 
Games.” 
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Figure 8. Series 3. Observations 
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ate policies in terms of utility functions based 
on the Euclidean metric, then in the absence of 
an equilibrium, the space of potential outcomes 
coincides with the entire policy space. From 
any point in the space one can construct a 
sequence of alternative policies which under 
sincere voting lead to any arbitrarily selected 
point. McKelvey’s result induces an interesting 
either-or hypothesis: if equilibrium exists, then 
equilibrium occurs; if not, then chaos, with the 
latter much more likely than the former. 
McKelvey conjures up the spectre purportedly 
exorcised by Tullock.*8 

Evidently, however, this pessimistic natural 
hypothesis induced by McKelvey’s theorem is 
not operating in our experiments. In Series 1 
the existence of an equilibrium is associated 
with a tightly clustered set of outcomes cen- 
tered on the equilibrium. But in Series 3 the 
nonexistence of an equilibrium is not associated 
with experimental chaos. We did not notice any 
behavioral differences in the conduct of the 
two series; in particular, subjects in Series 3 
appeared to have no greater difficulty in reach- 
ing a decision than did those in Series 1. 
Perhaps some general theory exists which could 
explain both Series 2 and 3. If some as yet 
undeveloped theory is driving the Series 3 
experiments, it had better specialize to the 
equilibrium/core when the latter exists. The 
min-max set (model 4) is one such theory, but 
it really does not do very well: of 15 Series 3 
outcomes, only 3 are contained in it.2? 

In sum, Series 3 both settles and raises 
questions. On the one hand the pattern of 
results leads us to believe that model 16 is not 
driving the Series 1 results, that the existence of 
an equilibrium in Series 1 makes a real dif- 
ference. On the other hand, the pattern of 
experimental findings does not explode, a fact 
which makes us wonder whether some unidenti- 
fied theory is waiting to be discovered and 
used. 


6. Conclusions 


What have we learned from the research just 
described? What we expected to learn changed 
during the course of the project. We began with 


28Gordon Tullock, “The General Irrelevance of the 
General Impossibility Theorem,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, 81 (May 1967), 256—70. 


2°There are various game-theoretic solution con- 
cepts (N-M Solution, Bargaining Set, Competitive 
Solution) not as yet computed which also remain live 
candidates. 
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the presumption that none of the models found 
in the literature could survive a careful experi- 
mental evaluation, that our experimental com- 
mittees would produce outcomes “‘all over the 
map,” so to speak. In all candor, we suspected 
that formal models of committee processes had 
little to recommend them other than logical 
rigor. 

This negative presumption went by the 
board rather quickly—~after a few pilot experi- 
ments, in fact. Some of the models actually 
appeared to work. Thus, our task changed from 
the easy one of generating negative results toa 
more difficult and painstaking one of determin- 
ing why some models work, and when. This 
necessitated careful specification of the avail- 
able models and careful design of experiments 
capable of differentiating among them. This 
conclusion summarizes the results of our first 
efforts, our thoughts about the significance of 
our results for existing theories, and the rele- 
vance of our results for applied research. 


Implications for Basic Committee Research. 
Consider the following question: Is there a 
model which will predict the decision of a 
group under the following conditions? 


a. There is no uncertainty about the con- 
sequences of any decision; 


b. There is no indifference or lack of per- 
sonal interest on the part of committee 
members; 


c. The committee uses majority rule but 
little or no additional formal procedure 
such as an agenda; and 


d. There are no caucuses or extra-committee 
meetings among members of the commit- 
tee. 


The answer: If the configuration of prefer- 
ences is such that an equilibrium exists and if 
the preferences are strongly held, then, within 
narrow limits the committee’s choice will be 
the equilibrium. If the committee members 
have low incentives, then several models do 
equally badly. 

This answer implies several additional con- 
clusions and raises some interesting additional 
questions: i 

(1) Numerous widely known models which 
have natural interpretations in this setting do 
not work. Applied scientists who wish to study 
situations falling within our specifications 
should not look to these models for help. Table 
4 provides a list of the models discussed in 
section 4 arranged against the three experi- 
mental series. A 4 indicates a “best” model and 
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an X indicates a point in which a model was 
eliminated from further consideration. 

(2) In the high-incentive case ($1 to $3 per 
unit) coalition models, most of the agenda 
models and all of the non-egoistic models do a 
yery poor job relative to equilibrium models. 

(3) In the low-incentive case (1c to Sc per 
unit), if full communication is allowed, all 
models do poorly. Non-egoistic models, 
especially those based on “fairness,” receive 
their only hint of support under these con- 
ditions. If we were forced to generalize, we 
would say that when people are personally 
indifferent or near indifferent, they try to be 
fair, thereby allowing the decision to be pulled 
further from them than the equilibrium out- 
come. 

(4) In the low-incentive case, if no com- 
munication is allowed, all models do poorly. If 
we were forced to generalize we would say that 
the most clever agenda manipulator is the best 
of a poor lot. The incentives are low. People 
want to hurry up, vote, and go. The person who 
interjects a favorite motion at the proper time 
just might get it accepted. 

(5) The fact that different models apply 
according to the magnitude of the incentives 
implies an important methodological conclu- 
sion. A large sample size will not substitute for 
large payoffs in differentiating between models 
designed for understanding high-incentive 
groups.2° Models intended for application in 
high-incentive contexts should not be rejected 
on the basis of data from low-payoff experi- 
ments. 

(6) When an equilibrium does not exist in a 
high-incentive circumstance, the process does 
not “explode.” The min-max set does best 
among the models considered, but only because 
of very weak competitors. Nevertheless, the 
resulting pattern of decisions seems ‘“‘well con- 
tained” and suggests that a further generaliza- 
tion of the equilibrium notion may exist. 

(7) Several ideas in the game theory litera- 
ture provide models which specialize to the 
equilibrium when it exists and also make 
predictions when it does not. Application of 
these models requires precise operationalization 
of the coalition concept—a surprisingly difficult 
task, in our view. As mentioned, we saw little 
of what the literature would have us look for in 


30of. Anatol Rapoport and Albert Chammah, 
Prisoner’s Dilemma (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1965); Peter Halfpenny and Michael Taylor, 
“An Experimental Study of Individual and Collective 
Decision Making.” 
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identifying a coalition. Moreover, we observed 
equilibrium behavior even in the absence of 
communication (Series 1). Were there ‘‘phan- 
tom” coalitions at work in the latter experi- 
ments? Consider also the occurrence of non- 
Pareto-optimal outcomes in Series 2. These are 
inconsistent with all theories of coalition be- 
havior. 

(8) Which of the surviving models is “real- 
ly” the right one? We don’t know yet. The data 
are consistent with four general modes of 
thought, that producing the core, the solution, 
the equilibrium and the obvious agenda. Which, 
if any, ultimately prove accurate remains to be 
determined. 

(9) What will happen as conditions (a) 
through (d) are relaxed or varied? As uncertain- 
ty about the outcome is introduced and the 
group takes on a problem-solving as well as 
conflict-resolving aspect, members may or- 
ganize themselves for purpose of information 
processing in a manner which induces coali- 
tion-type behavior. Such an environment, in 
which trust and belief loom large, may also 
revive the personality or other non-egoistic 
models. If the committee organizational en- 
vironment is conducive to private meetings 
among subsets of members, the coalition 
models may receive a breath of life. But in any 
case we emphasize that all of these questions 
are resolvable within the laboratory setting. 


Experiments and Applied Committee Research. 
A more difficult question now arises. We have 
indicated what we appear to have learned from 
the standpoint of basic science. But have we 
learned anything that makes a contribution to 
applied science? Specifically, do our experi- 
mental findings have implications for behavior 
in the larger political world? A significant 
proportion of our colleagues would un- 
doubtedly answer in the negative. What argu- 
ments or beliefs underlie their skepticism? 
Having thought the matter over at some length, 
it seems to us that the most commonly heard 
arguments fall into one of three classes.34 


31 Actually, each of the three arguments discussed 
in this section is a member of a more general class 
which holds that the laboratory environment is arti- 
ficial (the word is usually pronounced loudly and 
repeatedly). The specifics of the general criticism 
often are not spelled out—we have tried to do so in 
this section—but at base the criticism appears to stem 
from acceptance of a gestalt psychology view. That is, 
the subtleties of the empirical context are too many 
and/or too complicated to be enumerated. Moreover, 
these variables may interact in such a way that they 
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The first argument simply asserts that “real” 
politicians are different from student subjects. 
Moreover, the argument runs, such differences 
are fundamental and do not merely reflect the 
more complex contexts in which professionals 
operate. This argument suggests that were we to 
conduct our experiments using state legislators 
as subjects, the experimental results would 
differ systematically and significantly from 
those previously obtained. In principle one 
could check the validity of the criticism by 
replicating the experiments using professionals 
as subjects. We have not done so, and therefore 
have no real defense against this first argument. 
We did use a relatively heterogeneous subject 
group and we encourage others to explore the 
bounds of the results across other populations. 

The other two arguments emphasize the fact 
that naturally occurring political committees do 
not exist in splendid isolation. Instead, they are 
frequently embedded in some larger ongoing 
institutional context. This embedding raises the 
following potentially critical question: if the 
committee decision is regarded by the members 
as only one stage in a sequence of games, might 
behavior in the committee reflect strategic 
considerations from the larger game? If so, a 
model which explains the behavior in the larger 
game might produce implications for the com- 
mittee stage which differ substantially from 
those implied by models successful in explain- 
ing the processes of isolated committees. 

The preceding argument raises an obviously 
important consideration: behavior in inter- 
dependent, sequential decisions might reflect 
laws and principles different from those under- 
lying behavior in isolated decisions. On balance, 
we think this second argument makes a con- 
yincing case for not extrapolating our results 
too quickly to the larger political world. We 
make the following observation, however. One 
can gradually (and carefully) complicate a 
research design to make it more analogous to 
real-world political processes. By doing so, we 





are effective only when moved together—precisely the 
kind of variation not allowed in the controlled 
laboratory environment. This view must be taken 
seriously, and ultimately there is only one convincing 
rejoinder, the same that an experimentalist in the 
physical sciences must give to a critic who claims that 
the laws which operate in test tubes or other labora- 
tory environments differ from those which operate in 
the “real world.” One can only point to laboratory- 
generated information which has been helpful in field 
or engineering endeavors. Granted, experimental social 
science has not yet progressed to such a level, but we 
are optimistic that it eventually will. 
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can determine whether the complications de- 
stroy the applicability of models which work in 
simpler contexts. If they do, we stand a good 
chance of both identifying the precise com- 
plications which do the damage, and modifying 
the models to incorporate such complications. 
Thus, we do not take the second argument as a 
criticism of what we have done or of experi- 
mental methodology in general. Instead, it 
suggests that more experimental work needs to 
be done. We agree. 

A final, third class of arguments also empha- 
sizes the complexity and interdependence of 
naturally occurring political processes. Even if a 
model applies in principle to a naturally occur- 
ring situation, there may be no practical way to 
apply it. In laboratory studies we have easy 
access to the relevant parameters. How, in the 
“real world” where there are old friendships 
and enmities, established working relationships, 
debts, etc., does one identify the alternative 
space and the preferences over that space? For 
example, through exhaustive interviews and 
some suitable scaling technique we might con- 
struct a policy space in which a congressional 
committee, school board, etc., is presumably 
operating. Perhaps we could even approximate 
preferences over this space. Even so, the argu- 
ment runs, isn’t the policy space only a tiny 
subspace of the larger alternative space which 
includes ali the aforementioned complicating 
factors? Clearly this is an empirical question. 
Answers to such questions can only come from 
the experience (yet to come) of trying to apply 
the models within the limits of prevailing 
measurement technology. The limits of the 
practical are constantly changing, presumably 
in a positive direction. To reject an applicable 
model because of the current practical dif- 
ficulties of using it seems short-sighted, if not 
foolish. 

The preceding arguments should make us 
cautious about assuming correspondences be- 
tween laboratory and naturally occurring poli- 
tical behavior. But neither separately nor in 
combination do these arguments negate the 
existence of those correspondences. The im- 
portant thing is to resist the temptation to leap 
prematurely from the laboratory to the field. 
That transition should come through slow, 
well-chosen steps based on a carefully designed 
program which integrates theory, laboratory 
and field research. 
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Appendix A. 
Instructions for 
Full Communication Experiments 


General. You are about to participate in a 
committee process experiment in which one of 
numerous competing alternatives will be chosen 
by majority rule. The purpose of the experi- 
ment is to gain insight into certain features of 
complex political processes. The instructions 
are simple. If you follow them carefully and 
make good decisions, you might earn a con- 
siderable amount of money. You will be paid in 
cash. 


Instructions to Committee Members. The alter- 
natives are represented by points on the black- 
board. The committee will adopt as the com- 
mittee decision one and only one point. Your 
compensation depends on the particular point 
chosen by the committee (see attached payoff 
chart). For example, suppose your payoff chart 
is that given in Figure 1 and that the commit- 
tee’s final choice of alternative is the point 
(x,y) = (170,50). Your compensation in this 
event would be $7,000. If the policy of the 
committee is (140,125) your compensation 
would be computed as follows: 


y 





Q 20 40 60 80 


o 

The point (140,125) is halfway between the 
curve marked $7,000 and the curve marked 
$8,000. So, your compensation is halfway 
between $7,000 and $8,000, i.e., $7,500. If the 
policy is one-quarter of the distance between 
two curves, then your payoff is determined by 
the same proportion (i.e., at (75,50) which is 
one-quarter of the way between $8,000 and 
$9,000, you get $8,250). 

The compensation charts may differ among 
individuals. This means that the patterns of 
preferences differ and the monetary amounis 
may not be comparable. The point which 
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would result in the highest payoff to you may 
not result in the highest payoff to someone 
else. You should decide what decision you want 
the committee to make and do whatever you 
wish within the confines of the rules to get 
things to go your way. The experimenters, 
however, are not primarily concerned with 
whether or how you participate so long as you 
stay within the confines of the rules. [Under no 
circumstances may you mention anything quan- 
titative about your compensation. You are free, 
if you wish, to indicate which ones you like 
best, etc., but you cannot mention anything 
about the actual monetary amounts. Under no 
circumstances may you mention anything 
about activities which might involve you and 
other committee members after the experi- 
ment, i.e., no deals to split up afterward or no 
physical threats.} * 


Parliamentary Rules. The process begins with 
an existing motion (200,150) on the floor. You 
are free to propose amendments to this motion. 
Suppose, for example, (170,50) is the motion 
on the floor and you want the group to 
consider the point (140,125). Simply raise your 
hand and when you are recognized by the chair, 
say “I move to amend the motion to 
(140,125).” The group will then proceed to 
vote on the amendment. If the amendment 
passes by a majority vote, the point (140,125) 
is the new motion on the floor and is subject, 
itself, to amendments. If the amendment fails 
the motion (170,50) remains on the floor and is 
subject to further amendment. Thus, amend- 
ments simply change the motion on the floor. 
You may pass as many amendments as you 
wish. 

At any time during the consideration of an 
amendment or the motion on the floor a 
motion to end debate is in order. If there are no 
objections, an immediate vote will take place. If 
there are objections, the motion to end debate 
will itself be put to a majority vote. If the 
motion to end debate fails, the amendment 
process continues. If it passes, a vote on the 
amendment or motion will take place. 

To sum up, the existing motion on the floor 
is (200,150). You are free to amend this 
motion as you wish. The meeting will not end 
until a majority consents to end debate and 
accept some motion. Your compensation will 
be determined by the motion on the floor 


*This section omitted in no-communication condi- 
tion. 
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finally adopted by the majority. 

Are there any questions? 

We would like you to answer the questions 
on the attached page. These should help you 


- understand the instructions. 


Test 


i. At I would make the most possible 





money. The amount I would receive is 





2. At 


I would make the least possible 
money. The amount I would receive is 








. Suppose (200,150) is the motion on the 


floor and an amendment to move to point 
(199,149) passes (fails), then the new mo- 
tion on the floor is ( }? 











$ 


. Suppose an amendment to move to 


(100,100) passes and no further amend- 
ments pass. If the motion on the floor is 
then adopted by a majority, my com- 
pensation is 
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Appendix B. Sample Indifference Map—Player 3, Series 1, High Payoff 
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The Competitive Solution for N-Person Games 
Without Transferable Utility, With an 
Application to Committee Games* 


RICHARD D. MCKELVEY 
PETER C. ORDESHOOK 
MARK D. WINER 


Carnegie-Mellon University 


This essay defines and experimentally tests a new solution concept for n-person cooperative 
games—the Competitive Solution. The need for a new solution concept derives from the fact 
that cooperative game theory focuses for the most part on the special case of games with trans- 
ferable utility, even though, as we argue here, this assumption excludes the possibility of model- 
ling most interesting political coalition processes. For the more general case, though, standard 
solution concepts are inadequate either because they are undefined or they fail to exist, and 
even if they do exist, they focus on predicting payoffs rather than the coalitions that are likely 
to form. 

The Competitive Solution seeks to avoid these P T but it is not unrelated to existent 
theory in that we can establish some relationships (see Theorems 1 and 2) between its payoff 
predictions and those of the core, the V-solution and the bargaining set. Additionally, owing to 
its definition and motivation, nontrivial coalition predictions are made in conjunction with 
its payoff predictions. 

The Competitive Solution’s definition is entirely general, but a special class of games— 
majority rule spatial games—are used for illustrations and the experimental test reported here 
consists of eight plays of a 5-person spatial game that does not possess a main-simple V- 
solution or a bargaining set, Overall, the data conform oor) to the Competitive Solution’s 


predictions, 


Much of n-person cooperative game theory con- 
cerns the special case of games with transferable 
utility—games in which utility “‘acts like money” 
and can be transferred among players.’ The trans- 
ferable utility assumption, however, seriously 
limits the relevance of the corresponding theory, so 
that, as we argue later, theoretical consequences 
such as Riker’s (1962) size principle cannot be use- 
fully applied to the empirical analysis of, e.g., legis- 


” 


* The authors would like to thank the National Science 
Foundation for its support of this research. We also 
thank James D. Laing for his many helpful suggestions 
in preparing this paper and in the conduct of our experi- 
mental research, and Phillip Straffin for his perceptive 
comments. 


1 In decreasing order of generality, there are three 
classes of games: (1) without sidepayments and without 
transferable utility; (2) with sidepayments but without 
transferable utility ; and (3) with sidepayments and with 
transferable utility. While Aumann proves some results 
about (2), this case is best treated by the notation and 
concepts developed for (1). Hence, throughout we talk 
simply of the transferable—nontransferable dichotomy 
(c.f, Aumann, 1967). 


lative coalition formation. (For an equivalent argu- 
ment see De Swann, 1974, but note that the current 
debate over the size principle’s theoretical validity 
assumes transferable utility. C.f, Butterworth, 
1971; Shepsle, 1974; McKelvey and Smith, 1975; 
and Hardin, 1976.) But if we adopt a more general 
and appropriate model of coalition processes that 
does not assume transferable utility, we find that 
game theory is itself deficient as an analytical tool. 
In the transferable utility case; numerous solution 
concepts such as the V-set, the kernel, the nucleolis, 
and various bargaining sets exist to treat games 
with empty cores—games without undominated 
imputations. For games that do not assume trans- 
ferable utility, on the other hand, these concepts 
are either undefined or, like the core, they are 
typically empty. Hence, for most politically im- 
portant games, game theory often provides no pre- 
dictions about outcomes. 

Our objective is to define and to illustrate the 
application of a new solution concept—the Com- 
petitive Solution—and to report a modest experi- 
mental test of its empirical validity. This concept’s 
definition is entirely general and thus treats games 
with and without transferable utility. We justify the 
necessity for such a concept and illustrate its ap- 
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plication, though, by examining several examples 
of logrolling and spatial committee games—with 
particular emphasis on spatial games. In a log- 
rolling game, the players (the members of a legis- 
lative committee} must decide by majority rule 
which of several bills to pass and which to fail. An 
analysis of the cooperative version of these games, 
then, reveals the consequences of vote-trading. In 
spatial games, the alternatives correspond to an 
m-dimensional subset of Euclidean space and the 
committee’s task is to choose some point in this 
subset as the social choice. These games, therefore, 
are often used to model party parliamentary coali- 
tion processes. 

We emphasize that this essay is concerned 
principally with developing a new solution concept 
and is only secondarily concerned with the analysis 
of specific committee processes. With logrolling 
and spatial games, however, we can illustrate not 
only the necessity for abandoning the transferable 
utility assumption, but also the inadequacies of 
existent theory. First, this theory focuses on pre- 
dicting the payoffs to players and is almost wholly 
silent on the question of what coalitions form. Ina 
logroliing game, then, the specific vote trades that 
occur to yield a particular payoff outcome are not 
identified. This leads some scholars such as 
Michael Taylor (1972) to conclude that formal 
solution theory is irrelevant to the study of legisla- 
tive and parliamentary coalition formation pro- 
cesses. Second, we can readily formulate spatial 
games for which the usual solution concepts of the 
Core, the V-set, and the several bargaining sets 
render no prediction (1.e., are empty). Third, con- 
cepts such as the V-set are principally mathe- 
matical abstractions without behavioral rationale. 
Hence, it is difficult to assess their applicability 
when particular rules constrain bargaining or 
negotiation procedures in committees. 

Admittedly, there are several unresolved ques- 
tions about the solution proposed here. The im- 
portant theorems concerning existence and unique- 
ness await proof or counterexamples. Also, as the 
current debate over the theoretical validity of the 
size principle illustrates, this principle as well as 
the several ad hoc hypotheses designed to model 
coalition processes (e.g., only connected or com- 
pact coalitions form), should be linked to the Com- 
petitive Solution. The particular examples con- 
sidered in this essay suggest that these hypotheses 
are consistent with the Competitive Solution; 
but, again, the relevant theorems await proof. 
Nevertheless, the Competitive Solution seems the 
most promising candidate for usefully applying 
game theory. First, it predicts coalitions as well 
as payoffs and links coalitions to specific payoffs. 
Second, it solves those spatial games that serve as 
counterexamples to the existence of V-sets, etc. 
Moreover, the Competitive Solution necessarily 
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exists and is equivalent to the Core or a main- 
simple V-solution if either of these exist (see 
Theorems 1 and 2). Hence, it is a natural extension 
of these classical solution concepts, Third, like 
bargaining set theory, it is motivated principally 
by a specific conceptualization of the bargaining 
process. 

Section | briefly reviews the differences between 
games with and without transferable utility and 
illustrates the necessity for a nontransferable util- 
ity formulation of committee processes. This sec- 
tion also develops the spatial conceptualization of 
a simple majority game and illustrates the short- 
comings of standard solution theory. Section 2 
defines the Competitive Solution for cooperative 
games in general, and, via two theorems, reports 
on this solution’s relationship to the core, to the 
main-simple V-set and to bargaining set theory. 
Section 3 applies this concept to some simple 
spatial games, while Section 4 describes the results 
of eight 5-person experiments that test the solu- 
tion’s empirical validity. 


Transferable Utility, Committee Games, 
and Solution Theory 


We begin with some preliminary notation: 


N = {1,2,---,n}: the set of players, 
C & N: a coalition, 
[C| : the number of players in coalition C; 


u = (t,t, Up) E R”, an ordered utility payoff 
vector, where u; denotes the utility of 
player i. 

H & R": the set of possible payoff vectors or 
outcomes, 


The theory of n-person games is formulated now in 
terms of a characteristic function, v(C), which 
specifies the payoffs that the members of C can 
jointly secure for themselves, regardless of the 
actions of other players. The most familiar version 
of the characteristic function equates v(C) with 
some real number, rg, with the implication that 
rç is a quantity of utility that the members of C 
can secure and divide among themselves. This is 
referred to as the transferable utility case. More 
generally, though, we can abandon the transfer- 
able utility assumption by letting v(C) be a set of 
payoff vectors, i.e., v(C) S R".? 


2 The conditions imposed on v(C) vary in the litera- 
ture. But, the three most common are: (i) for all CEN, 
v(C) is closed and convex; (ii) for any CEN, if u; <w; for 
all ieC and if wev(C), then uev(C); (iii) for any C, CEN 
with C,;,nC,=9, v(C,)nv(C,)Sv(C,UC,). These con- 
ditions are imposed typically to establish particular 
results or to render analysis tractable. We state them 
here, then, only as a matter of convention. One assump- 
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To see why this reformulation of v(C) is essen- 
tial, consider simple games, which are important 
because they model committee processes that en- 
tail formal voting procedures. A game is simple if it 
is ‘“superadditive” and if a coalition can guarantee 
its members any payoff vector in H (plus all lesser 
payoffs), or nothing, in that it cannot guarantee its 
members more than they can obtain individually. 
Thus, for all coalitions C, either H ¢ v(C), in which 
case C is winning, or v(C) 0H" =© in which case C 
is losing. A simple game is superadditive if any 
superset of a winning coalition is also winning. 
Further, a simple game is strong (decisive) if for 
every coalition C&N, exactly one of C, N—C is 
winning (i.e. there are no blocking coalitions), and 
it is symmetric if v(C) depends only on the size of C 
(e.g., all players possess equal weight in the voting). 
We let W denote the set of winning coalitions, and 
then define the set of minimal winning coalitions, 


W* = {CeW|C — {i}¢W for all ieC}. 


If we intend, now, to model a committee that 
uses majority rule to choose one outcome from 
the set A, and if the number of players, n=|N |, is 
odd so that there are no blocking coalitions, the 
set of winning coalitions is 


ic|> 3h. 


Letting each player’s utility be a function over A, 
we can associate the utility vector u(@)=(u,(0), 
u,(0),--*, u,(8)) with each 0 in A, and express the 
set of all possible payoff vectors as (ignoring 
lotteries) H={ulu=u(), 0eA}. Since winning 
coalitions secure any alternative, if C is winning, 


v(C)= {u|for some 6€A, u; < u;(0) for all ieC2 H} 


w=fcen 








tion, however, warrants discussion. In particular, by 
letting v(C)< R”, such that no constraints are placed on 
uj, JEC, v(C) is a “cylinder.” Some treatments assume 
that o(C)E&R! I. We emphasize that adopting one as- 
sumption over the other is made simply on the basis of 
notational convenience. Hence, while we let v(C)cR’, 
when graphing v{C) in Figures la and 1b, we graph only 
the |C|-projection. 
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while the value of a losing coalition is simply the 
intersection of the values of its members. (Thus, 
for each ieN, 


o({i}) = {ulu; < min w;} 
well 


and 


v(C) = (\ v({i}) 


eC 


if C is losing.) 

To illustrate, suppose a 3-member legislature is 
confronted with three bills and that it must decide 
by majority vote which bills to pass and which to 
fail. Hence, A={@=(0,, 92, 63)|6;=0 or J for 
i=1, 2, 3}, so that, excluding lotteries, the com- 
mittee must choose one of 27=8 possible out- 
comes, including the passage of no bills or the 
passage of all bills. Table 1 portrays some possible 
utility payoffs for each legislator over the eight 
outcomes. 

Since player / is not a majority, he cannot be 
certain that his least preferred outcome—bills 2 
and 3 passing—does not prevail. Hence, v(/) 
={u]u,;<—2}. Similarly, for legislator 2, v(2) 
= {u|u, < — 4}. Together, however, players J and 
2 can secure any outcome, and Figure la graphs 
the joint payoffs that these two players can attain 
as a winning coalition. Assuming that players 7 and 
2 also consider all possible lotteries, the shaded 
region in Figure la describes v(J, 2). 

Figure la, then, illustrates a characteristic func- 
tion defined simply as some collection of utility 
vectors. For the more familiar transferable utility 
case, on the other hand, v(C) is summarized by 
a single number thus: 


v(C) = fu 





È u; < re 


ieC 


which is to say that C can secure any distribution of 
utility among its members provided that the sum 
over its members (given suitable normalizations) 
does not exceed re. (In the traditional development 
of games with side payments and transferable 
utility, v(C) is treated as a real valued function 
rather than a set valued function; and in this case 


Table 1. 3-Person, 3-Bill Logrolling Example 








Bilis Passed by the Committee 


Legislator None I 2 
l 0 5 —] 
2 0 —2 5 
3 0 —~3 —3 


3 fand2 land3 2and3 All 
—] 4 4 —2 3 
—2 3 —4 3 l 

6 —6 3 3 0 
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Un 









bill 2 passes 
v1.2) 


ill 1 & 2 pass 


+> u 


Figure la 


we have v(C)=r-.) In the example, however, no 
single number adequately summarizes v(/, 2). To 
suppose that such a number exists necessitates 
assuming, for instance, that the payoffs in Table 1 
are dollars and that each legislator’s utility is linear 
in money, so that the members ofa coalition could, 
after agreeing to a particular outcome, transfer 
utility by transferring money from one player to 
another.* For example, legislators 7 and 2 could 
pass bills 7 and 2, secure a total dollar payoff of 7 
and then transfer dollars between themselves to 
secure any utility payoff in the shaded region of 
Figure lb—any payoff distribution between 7 and 
2 such that u,+u,<7. To model this logrolling 


3 To understand the assumptions implicit in the trans- 
ferable utility formulation of v(C). suppose player iis a 
consumer and let xi=(x}, x),°°*, x) denote the amount 
of cach of m commodities that he consumes or possesses. 
Suppose further that at least one commodity, say the 
m'*, is separable, i.e., that we can write 


u(x}, as Xin) = u?(X4, rr’ Xe 3 + ui(xt,) 


which is to say that player i’s utility for commodity m is 
independent of his utility for the first m— 1 commodities 
and vice versa. Third, suppose that u; is linear in x$. If 
these assumptions hold for all players and if the m'" com- 
modity is freely transferable between and among all 
players, then we can assume transferable utility. Specifi- 
cally, if C is winning, it can pick the distribution of the m 
commodities that maximizes the sum of the utilities of the 
members of C, and trade commodity m from there. Since 
utility is separable and linear in x,,, transferring m is 
equivalent to transferring utility. Hence, we set r, equal 
to this maximum attainable sum. We emphasize that the 
non-transferable utility representation of v(C) does not 
preclude the possibility that the players can exchange 
resources, and in fact admits transferable utility as a 
special case. 
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v (4,2) 


Figure 1b 


example with transferable utility, then, neces- 
sarily limits the interpretation or scope of the 
analysis. If the legislators’ payoffs correspond to 
votes won or lost in their respective constituencies, 
then in addition to trading votes on bills, we must 
also assume that their constituents’ votes (and 
hence utility) can be transferred as well. Or, 
equivalently, we must assume that legislators can 
compensate one another in dollars for lost votes. 
While we might be interested in studying the con- 
sequences of such legislatures, it is inappropriate 
to so limit ourselves theoretically. 

If we abandon the transferable utility formula- 
tion of v(C) and hypothesize (for simplicity) that 
players do not consider lotteries, then, for simple 
games at least, a far more analytically convenient 
representation of v(C) can be used. Specifically, 
instead of assuming that v(C) is in the utility space, 
R", we can assume that o(C)¢ A, where A is the set 
of feasible outcomes, If v(C) is the outcomes in A 
that C can secure then, 


v(C) = A if C is winning 
v(C) = ® if C is losing. 


The utility function u; in turn, defines a preference 
relation for player i over A thus: for any 0, 0’EA, 


>; = 
0? >; 0’ ifand only if u,(@) 


V 


u;(0’) 


i = 


“Thus, in the logrolling example, if C is a majority 


coalition, v(C) is simply the set of all possible dis- 
positions of all bills while Table 1 summarizes the 
preferences over these outcomes. 

To develop this further and to illustrate the in- 
adequacies of existent solution theory, suppose, as 
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many analyses of parliamentary processes assume 
(e.g. tests of the size principle), that conflict occurs 
over issues or ideology as when party leaders at- 
tempt to form governments by manipulating their 
policy commitments. In particular, let us adopt the 
spatial structure used in the several extensions of 
the “Downsian” model of election competition 
(c.f, Ordeshook, 1976). That is, we suppose that 
the set of alternatives, A, confronting a committee 
is any subset of m-dimensional space (in the pre- 
vious example, A is a discrete subset of R"), that 
the dimensions correspond to the criteria players 
use to evaluate alternative outcomes (so that an 
outcome can be characterized by its position on 
each dimension), and that each player possesses 
a utility function, u;, over this space. The particular 
form assumed for u; is that all players evaluate al- 
ternatives in terms of a Euclidean metric: For all 
ieN and 6eA, there is a point x;eR™ such that 


u,(0) = fo T xl} (1) 


where f :R—R is a monotone-decreasing function. 
The point x; represents player i’s ideal point in A— 
the issue positions he most prefers—while the 
utility player i associates with other alternatives 
in A decreases the further one moves from x;. 
Thus, for two dimensions (two issues), a player’s 
indifference contours are concentric circles about 
X; where circles of smaller radius correspond to 
higher utility levels. 

Figure 2 illustrates a 3-player 2-issue representa- 
tion of a spatial game, and it also illustrates the 
necessity for abandoning the transferable utility 
assumption. Specifically, suppose that the coali- 
tion {1, 2, 3} considers only policies on the line 
connecting x, and x, and that u, and u, are linear 
along this line so that u, +u, equals a constant. 
However, u, +u, +u, is not a constant since player 
3 prefers x, to x,. Thus, v(/, 2, 3) cannot be sum- 
marized by a single number. The problem with 
transferable utility becomes even more apparent 
for larger games so that to impose this condition 
we must, as with the logrolling example, assume 
that the game entails some unspecified, divisible 
and unrestrictedly transferable commodity over 
which each player possesses a linear utility func- 
tion and that each player’s utility for this com- 
modity is independent of policy. Schofield (1976) 
usefully assumes that the allocation of minister- 
ships approximates these conditions, but by thus 
constraining v(C), the essence of the original 
problem—policy confict—is lost in favor of the 
distribution of some commodity. For example, 
Riker’s size principle, the theoretical justifications 
of which assume transferable utility, must be inter- 
preted as irrelevant to a broad range of parliamen- 
tary coalition processes or, minimally, in need of 
proof in the more general non-transferable con- 
text. 
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Figure 2 


Game theory can be usefully applied only if we 
Jet v(C) be a collection of utility n-tuples or, in 
the case of simple games without lotteries, if we let 
v(C) be A if C is winning and the empty set if C is 
losing. A spatial map, such as the one portrayed 
in Figure 2, is used then to summarize individual 
preferences over A. Simple spatial games, though, 
also illustrate the problems one encounters when 
applying existent solution theory. 

Turning to this theory, we consider first the 
core, €. Briefly Z is defined as all payoff n-tuples 
in H that are undominated. In the present con- 
text, @ corresponds to all outcomes in A that can- 
not be defeated in a majority vote by some other 
outcome in A (ie, @={0eAlfor no eA and 
CeW is 0'>,0 for all ieC}). It is well known that 
if a committee is concerned with a single issue (if 
preferences are single-peaked), then & is non-empty 
and corresponds to the median preference. For 
more than one issue, however, the existence of a 
non-empty core is not as readily assured. For both 
the 3-person and 5-person examples in Figures 2 
and 3, € is empty. This follows from Plott’s (1967) 
necessary and sufficient conditions for majority 
rule equilibrium and Sloss’s (1973) extension of 
them. Specifically, if at most one player’s ideal 
policy is at a point presumed to be in @, then that 
point is in the core if and only if we can pair all 
remaining voters so that the contract curve of each 
pair includes it. For the case of circular indiffer- 
ence contours, the contract curve is the line con- 
necting the two players’ ideal points. Hence, the 
existence of a non-empty core requires a form of 
symmetry in the distribution of ideal points that is 
not satisfied in Figures 2 and 3 and that is sufficient- 
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ly restrictive to lead to the conclusion that, in 
general @ is empty for majority rule spatial games. 

Spatial counter-examples to the existence of € 
are well known, and the lack of existence provides 
the motivation for considering other game 
theoretic solution notions, such as the V-set and 
Bargaining sets. Unfortunately, as we show sub- 
sequently, these solutions also cannot be guaran- 
teed to exist generally, and when they do exist, 
they possess other problems. 

In the present context, VGA is a V-set or Von 
Neumann-Morgenstern solution if it is (1) internal- 
ly stable—if no element of V dominates (defeats 
under majority rule) another element of V—and 
(2) externally stable—if for every elément not in V, 
there is at least one in V that dominates it. The 
problem with most games, however, is that they 
possess too many V-sets and, hence, to restrict 
predictions in simple games, the ad hoc concept of 
a main-simple V-set is introduced. Briefly, a V-set 
is main-simple if and only if for each minimal win- 
ning coalition, C, there is an element of V, say 6, 
such that 0 is weakly preferred by each member of 
C to any other element of V.* 

For the game in Figure 2, note first that 
{6;, 92, 03} is internally stable. For example, 
player J prefers @, to 6,, player 2 prefers 0, to 0. 
and player 3 is indifferent. Hence, 0; and 0, do 
not dominate each other under majority rule. It is 
easily shown that {6,, 02, 03} is externally stable 
as well, since every point in the space (except 
0i, 02, and 63) is outside at least two of the three 
tangent circles and, hence, is dominated by the 
point corresponding to the intersection of these 
two circles. Thus, {0,, 02, 03} is a V-set. And, 
further, it is a main-simple V-set since the minimal 
winning coalition {/, 2} weakly prefers 03 to 0, 
and 6,, {1, 3} weakly prefers 0, to 6, and 63, and 
{2, 3} weakly prefers 0, to 6, and 63. 

Because the predictions of main-simple V-sets 
are intuitively satisfying, most experimental tests 
of V focus on them (c.f, Riker, 1967; Riker and 
Zavoina, 1970; Kahn and Rapoport, 1972; Horo- 
witz and Rapoport, 1974). Their definition, how- 
ever, contains no behavioral justification for sup- 
posing that players adopt outcomes in them. As 
such, V-sets and main-simple V-sets are mathe- 
matical inventions without a behavioral rationale. 
For this reason, Aumann and Maschler (1964) 
define several variants of the bargaining set—a 
solution theory with predictions that often cor- 
respond closely to the main-simple V-set, but 


* That is, if CeW* and if V is main-simple, then there 
exists a Oe V such that 60> ,0' for all 0’eV. This definition 


is taken from an equivalence theorem (Theorem 2) by 
Robert Wilson, (1971). 
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which nevertheless is motivated by some be- 
havioral considerations. 

The intuitive idea behind bargaining set theory 
is that for a particular payoff vector and coalition 
structure to be “‘stable,’’ the members of every 
coalition must be able to “defend” their payoff 
agaist the possible objections of their partners. In 
a sense, the players must possess counter-threats 
to all conceivable threats against them. Rather 
than present any formal definitions, though, we 
note simply that the points 0,, 02, and 63, in con- 
junction with the respective coalition structures 
({2, 3}, U), (U1, 3}, {2}, and ({7, 2}, {3}) are in all 
of the several variants of the bargaining set. The 
simple game portrayed in Figure 3, however, is 
more interesting, since this game does not possess 
a bargaining set in the traditional sense and since 
from this it follows that it does not possess a main- 
simple V-set either. 

To begin, consider the point @ and the payoff 
configuration 


(6; {1, 2, 3}, {4 5), 


(i.e., the minimal winning coalition {7, 2, 3} pro- 
poses to exclude players 4 and 5 and to pass 6). 
Suppose, however, that player 3 feels that the 
coalition should adopt a policy closer to his ideal 
preference and consequently he objects against 
player 2 with the configuration (see Figure 3): 


(0* ; {3, 4, 5}, {1, 2}), 


In accordance with the definitions of bargaining 
set theory, this is a legitimate objection since 6* is 
Pareto optimal for {3, 4, 5}, {3, 4, 5} is winning, 
and 


0* > 39, 
6* 4 0, 
O* > 50. 


For player 2 to defend what he is getting from 9, 
i.e., for (8; {1, 2, 3}, {4, 5}) to be a candidate for an 
element of a bargaining set, player 2 must find a 
counter-objection—a third payoff configuration 
such that 3 is excluded from the winning coalition, 
player 2 does at least as well as he does at 6, and 2’s 
new coalition partners do at least as well at 6* as at 
0. To see that player 2 does not possess such a 
counter-objection, note that since he is prohibited 
from using player 3—the objector—in a counter, 
and since (from the construction of Figure 3) he 
cannot find a point that gives him at least u,(6) 
while simultaneously giving player 4 at least u,(0*), 
player 2’s only possible counter is with the coali- 
tion {/, 2, 5}. But, as Figure 3 shows, he cannot 
lure player 5 away from 9* and recover u,(6). 
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Hence, there exists an objection that cannot be 
countered, so (6; {1, 2, 3}, {4, 5}) is not in any 
bargaining set. 





X4 


Figure 3 


While the choice of @ in this example is not en- 
tirely arbitrary (it is a point in the solution we pro- 
pose later) it can be shown that for every point and 
for every such coalition, there exist objections that 
cannot be countered. Thus, by the usual definition 
of existence (i.e., for every coalition structure, 
there exists a payoff configuration in the bargain- 
ing set), the various bargaining sets are empty. 
Further, from the correspondence Wilson proves 
between the main-simple V-set and the strong 
bargaining set and from his result that a main- 
simple V-set is an ‘“‘admissible” set of proposals 
by each of the minimal winning coalition, we con- 
clude that the main-simple V-set is empty as well. 

Is this example a special case? We cannot 
answer this question definitively since Peleg’s 
(1963) existence results are not relevant here. But, 
a succession of counterexamples using spatial 
games (including three-dimensional configura- 
tions of ideal points) suggest that, like the core, 
existence of other solution concepts is assured only 
under special conditions. An examination of the 
game in Figure 3 reveals why the principles under- 
lying bargaining set theory are inappropriate for 
spatial games. Since a coalition cannot freely 
transfer utility, a coalition’s proposal exhibits a 
particular type of externality. It cannot withhold 
the benefits of the policy it chooses from anyone, 
including players that are admitted to the coalition 
simply to render it winning. Player 2, for example, 
cannot defend the payoff he associates with 0, but 
he cannot also be excluded from this payoff; 
players / and 3 necessarily give player 2 more than 
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he is worth—in violation of the bargaining set 
notion that every player defend his payoff from all 
possible objections. Since these externalities are 
inescapable, bargaining set theory yields no SIDI 
payoff configuration for {/, 2, 3}. 

There is, however, an alternative E N 
of this example and of bargaining set theory sug- 
gested by Laing and Morrison (1974) that yields 
an interesting contrast between this theory and the 
solution concept we propose. Suppose coalition 
structures that do not possess stable payoff con- 
figurations are interpreted as structures that bar- 
gaining set theory predicts will not form. For the 
game in Figure 3 it is possible to show that, with 
respect to the minimal winning coalitions, the 
bargaining set makes the following predictions, 


Coalitions that will Coalitions that can 
not form (i.e., have form (i.e., have 
no stable payoff stable payoff 
configurations) configurations) 
{1, 2, 3} {1, 3, 4} 
{2, 3, 4} {2, 4, 5} 
{3, 4, 5} {1,3,5} 
{4, 5, 1} {1,2,4} 
{5, 1, 2} PERT, 


That is, the only minimal winning coalitions with 
stable payoff configurations are those that geomet- 
rically “split the opposition.” These configura- 
tions, moreover, correspond to proposals in the 
interior pentagon of Figure 3. It is important to 
keep these predictions in mind when we turn to the 
Competitive Solution, and to the experimental 
results. 


The Competitive Solution 


Turning to n-person games in general (as op- 
posed to only simple or spatial games) the solution 
concept proposed here hypothesizes that potential 
coalitions must bid for their members in a com- 
petitive environment via the proposals they offer. 
Given that several coalitions are attempting to 
form simultaneously, each coalition must, if possi- 
ble, bid efficiently by appropriately rewarding its 
“critical” members. Thus, if any one player or set 
of players is pivotal between two coalitions and if 
each coalition is to have a chance of forming, the 
pivotal players should be indifferent between the 
offers of both coalitions lest their preferences 
insure that one of the two cannot form. This can 
result in certain coalitions being unable to com- 
pete, and thus, we must identify not only the 
competitive offers of coalitions, but also, the 
coalitions that can make them, 

To formalize this imprecise and anthropomor- 
phic perspective, we define: 
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Proposal: A proposal of C& N is an ordered pair 
(u: C) such that uev(C) and uev(N). 


Viable: For any two proposals (u,; C,) and 
(u2; C2), (u; C,) is viable against (u,; C,) ifit 
is not the case that u; <u, for all igC,AC,.° 


For any two coalitions C,, C €N, the set 
C,OC, is referred to as the pivotal players between 
C, and C,. The proposal (u; ; C,) is viable against 
(u; C2), then, if the pivotal players do not strictly 
prefer the proposal of the coalition into which they 
pivot. Now let & be any set of proposals. A pro- 
posal (u; C) is viable in X if it is viable against all 
proposals in #. Then,® 


Balanced: X is balanced if 
(i) For any distinct (u; C) and (w; C)e.%, 
CC 


(ii) Every fu; Ce. X is viable in X. 


Condition i requires that each coalition repre- 
sented in # can have exactly one proposal. Condi- 
tion ii requires all proposals in # to be viable 
against each other. 

There may exist many distinct balanced sets of 
proposals. We focus, then, on the class of proposals 
in which the coalitions represented in # make 
offers that are as attractive as possible to their 
respective critical members. To define this pre- 
cisely, we say that 


Upset: A proposal (u; C) upsets X if 
(i) (u; C) is viable in £. 
(ii) for some (u'; C')EX u>ju' for allieCnC’. 


Then, letting My be the set of coalitions repre- 
sented in X, ie, My={C&N|for some (u; C’) 
EX, C’=C}, we define 


Competitively Balanced: # is competitively bal- 
anced if it is balanced and if for no CeM y is 
there a proposal (u; C) that upsets %. 


Clearly, competitively balanced sets are particu- 
lar to an assumed coalition structure: with a differ- 


5 In an earlier version of this paper we also required 
for viability that 


4, 2,4, forall ieC, —(CynC,) 


i.e., that the non-pivotal players weakly prefer their coali- 
tion’s proposal. For simple games this condition is re- 
dundant. For non-simple games, though, this modifica- 
tion in the definition of viability may be necessary to 
insure the existence of a Competitive Solution, 


© The word “balanced” is unrelated to and should not 
be confused with the notions of “balanced collection” 
and “balanced game” that are used to establish sufficient 
conditions for non-empty cores, See, for example, Her- 
bert E. Scarf [1967]. 
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ent initial assumption about the coalitions that 
make proposals, we might arrive at a different 
competitively balanced set. The dependence of # 
on M, can be viewed as an advantage since it 
permits us to model situations in which there are 
legal or sociological restrictions on alignments. 
Nevertheless, a completely general solution should 
admit the possibility that any coalition can enter 
the bidding, and to this end we say that 


KH is a Competitive Solution if X is balanced and 
if there is no proposal (u; C) that upsets X, 


As a possible further refinement of this defini- 
tion, we note that the notion of “balanced” used to 
formulate this definition permits pivotal groups of 
players to weakly prefer one proposal over an- 
other. Later, we illustrate this possibility and show 
how it raises problems for the hypothesis of mini- 
mal winning coalitions. But, at least for the 
examples we examine, a stronger definition of 
“balanced” and, hence, of #, excludes coalitions 
greater than minimal winning size. 


Strongly Balanced: X is strongly balanced ifit is 
balanced and, if for no (u,; C,), (42; CDEX, 
is it the case that 


Wy 242 


for all ieC ^C, with >, holding for at least 
one i€C, Cy. 


For a stronger version of #, then, we have, 


X is a Strong Competitive Solution if it is a 
Competitive Solution that is strongly balanced. 


Before illustrating these definitions, we observe 
that there is a close correspondence between 7 
and the solution concepts of the core, the V-set, 
and the bargaining set. This, of course, is desirable 
since the imputations identified by main-simple 
V-sets, for example, often are intuitively plausible. 
Further, there already exists some experimental 
support for these predictions as well as the predic- 
tions of the core and the bargaining set. Theorems 
1 and 2, then, formally establish a relationship be- 
tween X and the core, @, and the V-set (for proofs, 
see McKelvey and Ordeshook, 1978), 


Theorem I: If ue@, then H={(u; N} is a 
Strong Competitive Solution. 


Theorem 2: If V is a main-simple V-set for a 
strong simple game, then there is a Strong Com- 
petitive Solution X such that (u; Chex 
=>CeW*, ueV, 


With respect to the bargaining set, Wilson shows 
that for all simple games, the “‘strong”’ bargaining 
set is equivalent to the main-simple V-solution. It 
follows from Theorem 2, then, that the strong bar- 
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gaining set is a Strong Competitive Solution. 

The links Theorems 1 and 2 establish between 
KH and @ and between X and V are important. A 
great deal is already known about @ and V mathe- 
matically. More importantly, though, if the defi- 
nition of % is behaviorally meaningful, these links 
suggest that #& can provide a behavioral motiva- 
tion for solution concepts that presently are little 
more than mathematical inventions. 

To illustrate this, as well as the several earlier 
definitions, consider again the logrolling example 
from Table | and the following proposals: 


Majority Decision 


pass only bills Z and2 | (4,3, —6; {1,2 J| 
pass only bills 7 and 3 — 4, 3: {1, 3 j =H 
pass only bills 2 and 3 i =2 33:12 3})| 


Proposal 


Note that the coalitions offering proposals here 
are winning and, hence, these are legitimate pro- 
posals (i.e., wev(C)). Second, note that these pro- 
posals are viable against each other and thus are 
(strongly) balanced; for example, player J pivots 
between the proposals of {7, 2} and {/, 3} and 
holds no strict preference either way. Further, re- 
ferring to Table 1, no minimal winning coalitions 
can offer an alternative proposal that makes all of 
its members strictly better off—these proposals 
cannot be upset by {/, 2}, {7.3} or {2,3}. Hence, # 
is competitively balanced. Finally, to check wheth- 
er X is a competitive solution, suppose that the 
coalition of the whole, {/, 2, 3} attempts to enter 
the bidding with a proposal of its own. But, this is 
impossible since for any proposal by {J, 2, 3}, the 
pivotal players will correspond to a minimal win- 
ning coalition and we know already that there 
does not exist another possibility that makes all 
members of any such coalition strictly better off. 
That is, condition ii in the definition of upset can- 
not be satisfied by any proposal for {J, 2, 3}. 

Consider, on the other hand, the following 
proposals: 
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(4, 3, 0; 1,2, 3}) 
(4, —4, 3; {1,3} = 
(—2, 3, 3; {2, 3}) 


K! 


KH" is identical here to # except that {7, 2, 3} pro- 
poses the payoffs (4, 3, —6) rather than {1, 2}. Fol- 
lowing the earlier argument, it follows that X’ isa 
competitive solution as well. It is not, however, a 
strong solution. For example, the pivots between 
{1, 2,3} and {1, 3}—players 7 and 3—-weakly pre- 
fer (4, —4, 3) to (4, 3, —6). In this instance, then, 
the strong but not the weak version of # predicts 
that only minimal winning coalitions form. 

It is possible to show now that the payoffs in 
these three proposals also constitute a main- 
simple V-set. However, the advantage of % is 
that, by linking payoffs to specific coalitions, X, 
but not V, tells us the vote trades that correspond 
to particular payoff outcomes. For example, the 
proposal (4, 3, —6; {1, 2}) implies that player / 
trades his vote on bill 2 for player 2’s vote on bill J. 
Similarly, (—2, 3, 3; {2, 3}) implies that player 2 
trades his vote on bill 3 for player 3’s vote on bill 2. 

The preceding theorems and example should not 
be interpreted to mean that there is correspon- 
dence between #% and V-sets for all games. To 
illustrate, consider the five-person, five-bill log- 
rolling game described in Table 2. We assume as 
before that utility is separable across bills so that, 
for example, legislator 2’s utility from passing bills 
2, 3, and 4is —4 (i.e, 04+ 1 —2—3 +40). 

Excluding lotteries, the following outcomes cor- 
respond to the unique Competitive Solution to this 
majority game. 


Coalition Majority Decision 

{1, 2, 4 pass bill 7, defeat remainder 
{2, 3,4 pass bill 2, defeat remainder 
{3,4,5} pass bill 3, defeat remainder 
{1,4,5} pass bill 4, defeat remainder 
{1, 2, 5} pass bill 5, defeat remainder 


Table 2. 5-Person, 5-Bill Logrolling Example 


Utility from Individual Bills if Passed 


Legislator None 1 


Un P u N m 
cooococe 


2 3 4 5 
—2 —3 l 2 
l —2 —3 l 

] —2 —3 

i 2 1 —2 
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A, then, does predict vote trading since, if 
everyone voted sincerely, all bills pass, yielding 
the payoff vector (—1, —/, —1, —J1, —/). More 
interestingly, though, note that the payoffs cor- 
responding to outcomes in # do not constitute a 
V-set: the condition of internal stability is not 
satisfied. For example, the payoff vector (7, 2, 1, 
—3, —2), which corresponds to {/, 2, 3}’s pro- 
posal, dominates (—2, I, 2, 1, —3), which cor- 
responds to {2, 3, 4}’s proposal. In fact, excluding 
lotteries, this game does not possess a main sim- 
ple V-set. 


Spatial Games 


The preceding example is a prelude to the appli- 
cation of “& to spatial games. Recalling that 
u(0)= f(||@—x,||), the following definitions are 
useful for analyzing such games. Letting 


Vo = {0|6€A and for no other 8'eA is it the case 
that 6’ >; 6 for all ieC} 


then, 


a coalition Ce W is external if there is some other 
coalition C’eW with CUC’=N, CnC’ ={i} for 
some ieN and Won Vo = {x;}. Any winning coali- 
tion that is not external is internal. 
In Figure 3, for example, the coalitions not possess- 
ing stable payoff configurations—predicted not to 
form by bargaining set theory—are external while 
those with stable configurations are internal. This 
is particularly interesting in light of the following 
conjecture, which assists us in finding solutions: 


Conjecture: In any spatial game there exists a 
competitive solution, #, such that if (@; C) 
EX, then C is an external coalition. 


We can prove this conjecture for n<5 person 
games and are unable to find a counterexample in 
any larger game for which % has been computed. 
Despite the fact that we are unable to prove this 
conjecture more generally, it is especially interest- 
ing because of two properties of external coalitions 
in majority rule games: (1) if C is external, then 
it is minimal winning, and (2) if C is external, then 
it is connected, where by connected we mean that 
for no ieN, i¢C, is it the case that x, is in the interior 
of V,.. Hence, the close correspondence between # 
and at least two hypotheses about legislative and 
parliamentary coalitions suggests the possibility 
of deducing these hypotheses directly from a for- 
mal solution concept. 

Finding a solution based on the external coali- 
tions, moreover, is rendered easier oftentimes by 
the following property: If CeM y, and ieC, i is 
critical if CNC’ = {i}, for some C'eM y. Then, 


Property I: If a set of proposals % is balanced 
and if for all (@; Cle, 0e Vos where C* SC is 
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the set of critical members in C, then % is 
competitively balanced. 


We illustrate the application of this result by pro- 
ceeding directly to some examples of spatial games. 


Example 1, Three Players. Consider the three-per- 
son spatial game portrayed in Figure 2, and recall 
that {6,, 92, 93} corresponds there to a main- 
simple V-set and to a bargaining set. Turning to 
the Competitive Solution, the set of minimal 
winning coalitions is W* = {{7, 2}, (7, 3}, {2, 3}}, 
which is also the set of external winning coalitions. 
Hence, we let M= W* and seek a set of balanced 
proposals, based on M satisfying Property 1. We 
have then, the following coalitions, individual 
pivots and proposals. 


External Individual Policy 

Coalitions Pivots Proposal 
{2, 3} 2,3 0E V23 
{I ; 3 } i š 3 8 3€ V; 3 
{1 2 } l 3 2 0; € V 2 


Letting X = {(6,3 {2, 3}), (82; {i, 3}), (03; {Z, 2)}» 
where 0; is the proposal of the coalition that ex- 
cludes player i, # is balanced only if 


u,(02) = u,(03) 
u2(0,) = u2(83) 
u3(0,) = u3(02) 


otherwise player J is not indifferent between the 
two proposals, @, and 0}, for which he is a pivot, 
and so on. The solution to these three expressions 
is, of course, the joint pairing of tangencies por- 
trayed in Figure 2.’ Further, since 6, is obviously 
in V,;, and so on, the conditions of Property 1 are 
satisfied. To check then whether ¥ is a Competi- 
tive Solution, we need only consider the possibility 
that the coalition of the whole can upset # by 
entering the bidding. First it follows that any pro- 
posal of N, say 0, cannot correspond to @,, 0a, or 
6. For if it does, it will not upset #. But if {7, 2, 3} 
proposes some other policy, say @*, 0* is not viable 
against 0, since the pivots between {2, 3} and 
{1, 2, 3} both prefer 0,. Thus, # is a Competitive 
Solution. 


7 The exact location of the solution points is given by 
ri Th 


0 = i 
ryt ly rit rk 








x; for ij ke{l,2,3} 


where for 1<i<3, 


xi — x — lx; — af] + [bss xal 
2 


r. = 
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It is easily seen, moreover, that #, as defined 
above, constitutes a Strong Competitive Solution. 
We note, however, that, 


{915 {2, 3), (82; (2, 3), (83; (2, 2, 3))} 


which admits a greater than minimal winning 
coalition, isa Competitive Solution as well, but it is 
not a strong solution. Specifically, the pivots 2 and 
3 between {2, 3} and {/, 2, 3} weakly prefer 0, to 03 
(i.e., player 2 is indifferent between 6, and 8}, but 
player 3 strictly prefers 0, to 04). Thus, as in the 
previous logrolling examples, a Strong Competitive 
Solution eliminates coalitions that are greater than 
minimal winning. 


Example 2, Four Players. A four-person spatial 
game with Euclidean utility is interesting here only 
if the dimensionality of the policy space exceeds 2 
or if the players are not equally weighted. Other- 
wise, the game possesses a Core. Consider, then, 
a four-person weighted voting game in which 
W* = {{1, 2}, {1,3}, {1, 4}, {2, 3, #33, which could 
model a cabinet formation game, where the voting 
weights, w; of the players (parties) are: w, =40, 
W2=w,=w,=20. Suppose now that the set of ex- 
ternal coalitions is {/, 2}, {1, 4}, {2, 3, 4}, as 
portrayed in Figure 4. (Note that {7, 3} is not 
external since it “divides the opposition.”) We 
proceed, then, by setting M equal to this set and 
by solving for points that satisfy Property 1. 


External Individual Policy Proposal 

Coalitions Pivots of Coalition 
{1,2} 1,2 6,.6Vi2 
{1,4} I, 4 O14EVi4 
{2, 3, 4} 2,4 0234€ V24 


Figure 4 portrays the appropriate competitively 
balanced set: 
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A quick check reveals that these three proposals 
are strongly competitively balanced. To see that 
they constitute a strong Competitive Solution we 
need to check whether {/, 3} and the greater than 
minimal winning coalitions can upset # by enter- 
ing the bidding. For brevity, we consider only 
{1, 3} here. First, if {7, 3}’s proposal is to be viable, 
it must provide player J with at least as much util- 
ity as does @,, and 6,4, since player 7 is pivotal 
between {7, 3} and {/, 2} and between {/, 3} and 
{1, 4}. Similarly, {7, 3}’s proposal must give 
player 3 at least as much as he gets from @23,. - 
But, as is evident from Figure 4, both conditions 
cannot be satisfied simultaneously. Hence, {J, 3} 
cannot compete. Since a similar argument holds 
for the greater than minimal winning coalitions, 
A ={(Gy25 (1, 2}), Oras (1, 4h), O2343 (2, 3, 4})} 
constitutes a Strong Competitive Solution. 

It is interesting to observe in this example that 
KH also constitutes a V-set (but, not main-simple). 
However, unlike V-set theory, % also predicts 
that only minimal winning coalitions form and 
that the minimal winning coalition {7, 3} does not 
form. #, then, provides a stronger and more 
readily tested prediction. 

To ascertain the influence of spatial location, 
though, consider the four-person configuration in 
Figure 5, which differs from the configuration in 
Figure 4 only in that {/, 3} is now external. Hence, 
we set M = W*, and 


External Individual Policy Proposal 

Coalitions Pivots of Coalition 
{1,2} 1,2 012€V32 
{3} 1,3 013€ V3 
{1, 4} 1,4 014E V14 
{2, 3, 4} 2, 3,4 0234€ V234 


Figure 5 portrays the corresponding (strong) com- 
petitively balanced set, which is (without proof) a 





Figure 4 


Figure 5 
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Strong Competitive Solution. Clearly, then, % is 
sensitive to spatial location since, now, {J, 3} has a 
viable proposal. 


Example 3, Five-Person Games. The variety of 
types of spatial games becomes quite rich for five- 
player games, and it is here that the correspon- 
dence between # and the V-set disappears. To 
ease exposition we consider only simple games in 
R? without weighted voting. Nevertheless, the 
location and number of the external coalitions can 
vary considerably, depending on the configuration 
of ideal points. Specifically, let G & R” be the con- 
vex hull of the players’ ideal points, and let G7 be 
the interior of this set. There are, then, three classes 
of ideal point configurations: 


a) no player’s ideal point is in G™ . 
b) exactly one player’s ideal point is in G™ 
c) exactly two player’s ideal points are in G™ 


We illustrate here only cases (a) and (b). 

(a) No x,eG'": A typical configuration of type 
(a), which reproduces Figure 3, is portrayed in 
Figure 6. Since here {{/, 2, 3}, {2, 3, 4}, {3, 4, 5}, 
{4, 5. 1}, {5, 1, 2}} is the set of external coalitions, 
we let M equal this set and, let # be the set of 
proposals on the joint tangencies of the pivotal 
players, as illustrated in Figure 6.° 


Policy 
External Individual Group  Proposalof 
Coalitions Pivots Pivots Coalition 
C,={5, 1,2} 5.2 {5,1}, {1,2} 8 eV: 
C,={1,2,3} 1,3 {7,2}, {2,3} beVa 
C,={2,3, 4} 2,4 {2,3}, {3, 4 04E Vi 
C= {3, 4, 5} 3,5 3, 4}, {4,5 04E V 
C; = 4,5,1} 4,1 ai {5, 1} PAAR 


We emphasize that this method of solving for 
the Competitive Solution is valid only if the pivotal 
groups do not hold preferences among the pro- 
posals of the coalitions for which they are pivotal. 
A quick glance at Figure 6 reveals that this condi- 
tion holds. For example, {/, 2} pivots between 6, 
and @, ; but while player 7 prefers 0, to 02, player 2 


8 The exact location of the solution points is as fol- 
lows: If j, k, }, m, neN, with k=j+1 (mod 5), /=k+1 
(mod 5), etc., then 


9, = 31S: — Smg + Sj ~ Sin + Sar] 

Fa = 21 Sak — Sky + Smj — Sit + Sin] 
and s,,=||x,—x,| for any p, qeN. C.f. McKelvey and 
Ordeshook (1978) for a description of an algorithm for 


locating # for general configurations of ideal points and 
also for more general types of preferences. 
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prefers 9, to 0,. This argument reveals also, of 
course, that #={(6,, C,)|1<i<5} is a Strong 
Competitive Solution. It is not, however, a V-set; 
while % is externally stable it is not internally 
stable. Specifically, 9, dominates @, via the coali- 
tion {3, 4, 5}, 8. dominates 0; via {2, 3, 4}, and so 
on. This game does possess V-sets, but, while we 
may be missing something, those we can identify 
are discriminatory and consist of arc segments 
that together justify every point in the interior 
pentagon of Figure 6.7 None possess the simple 


? An illustrative discriminatory V-solution is por- 
trayed in the figure below: 


Discriminatory 
Solution 
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intuitive geometric plausability of ~. More im- 
portantly, though, X predicts exactly those coali- 
tions that bargaining set theory can be interpreted 
to predict will not form, while none of the coalitions 
predicted by bargaining set theory are predicted by 
A. The experimental use of this example, then, 
should provide a critical test of these alternative 
solution theories. 

(b) Exactly one x,¢G'": Thus far in the spatial 
examples, all Competitive Solutions are also strong 
solutions. Consider, however, the configuration in 
Figure 7. The set of external coalitions here is 
{{1, 5, 4}, {1, 5, 23, {2, 5, 33, {4, 5, 3}, £2, 3, 4, 
{1, 3, 4}}, and these are the coalitions for which 
we first attempt to find a competitively balanced 
set of proposals. 





Figure 7 


Policy 

External Individual Group Proposalof 

Coalitions Pivots Pivots Coalition 
C,= (1,5, 4} 4,5 all 6,6V%,5 
a el 1,5,2 {1,5},{2,5} 0.6”, 52 
C.=32.5,3 355 all O36 V5 
C,={4,5, 3} 5 all 0, 
C;={2,3,4} 2,4 {2,3}, {3,4} 0€ Vz4 
Co={1,3,4} 1,3 {3, 4}, {1,43 O,EV, 3 


In this example, however, we cannot use Prop- 
erty 1. To see this, note that 84€ V; implies 0,=x-5. 
And, since player 5 is the sole individual pivot 
between the coalitions {4, 5, 3} and {/, 5, 2}, 5 
must be indifferent between 6, and 0,, i.e., 0, = Xs. 
But, now the proposals @, and @, are preferred by 
{3, 4} to the proposal of {4, 5, 3} and, since {3, 4} 
pivots between {4, 5, 3} and {2, 3, 4}, the conditions 
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for £={(8,, C,)|1<i<6} being balanced are 
violated. Despite the fact that we cannot use Prop- 
erty 1, we can nevertheless find a balanced set of 
proposals. We do not solve for them here analyti- 
cally, but the five proposals portrayed in Figure 7 
constitute a Competitive Solution. Note that the 
proposal 6, is excluded since the coalition {3, 4, 5} 
has no viable proposal. 

As before, the five proposals of coalitions in # 
which are portrayed in Figure 7 do not constitute 
a V-solution: while they are externally stable, they 
are not internally stable. Specifically, 0, and @, 
dominate 0, via the coalition {3, 4, 5}. Unlike our 
previous examples, however, X is not a Strong 
Competitive Solution: the pivots {/, 4} weakly 
prefer @, to 04. In fact this particular configuration 
does not appear to possess a strong solution. 


Experimental Results 


This section reports a preliminary test of the 
Competitive Solution’s empirical validity. The 
correspondence established in Section 2 between 
A and the Core, the V-set, and bargaining set 
theory suggest that much experimental research 
which tests these concepts is also a test of the 
Competitive Solution. We cannot review this 
literature here except to say that its conclusions 
are encouraging but fragmentary. But also, almost 
without exception, this experimental research 
assumes that utility is linear in money and that 
money (and thus utility) is freely transferable. The 
experiments we report here use money to induce 
preferences, but we do not permit money to be 
transferred among players. Hence, the context of 
these experiments is a game without transferable 
utility. 

The game we use is the simple five-person 
spatial game portrayed in Figure 6, which is par- 
ticularly interesting because, first, it does not 
possess a main-simple V-set. Second, the discrimi- 
natory V-sets justify outcomes in the interior 
pentagon of Figure 6, while the Strong Competi- 
tive Solution predicts five distinct points on this 
pentagon’s hull. Third, # is not internally stable 
and thus any apparent empirical support for the 
Competitive Solution here would seriously ques- 
tion the behavioral imperative of the interna] 
stability property of V-sets. Finally, % predicts 
that only five of the ten minimal winning coali- 
tions possess proposals and these five are exactly 
those that do not correspond to stable payoff con- 
figurations under bargaining set theory. 

Briefly, eight games were played using 33 stu- 
dents from the MS program of C-MU’s Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration. All partici- 
pants had played a three-person spatial game 
previously to familiarize them with the game’s 
concepts and rules. but no two subjects played 
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together more than once. Further, no subject re- 
ceived any formal training in game theory nor 
were any of them, at any time, instructed about the 
Competitive Solution. 

The format of these experiments is detailed 
elsewhere and so we note only briefly here that the 
players’ task is to reach a majority agreement on 
some point on a grid corresponding to the game in 
Figure 6.'° To induce preferences, each player is 
given a grid that portrays several of his indiffer- 
ence contours and each contour is assigned a 
dollar value that decreases as the distance from 
x, increases. No player knows another’s payoff 
(but they do know each other’s preferences, in- 
cluding each other’s ideal preferences). To retain 
the non-transferable utility context of the experi- 
ment, players are prohibited from any discussion 
of schemes to divide their winnings or, in fact, 
from any mention of money whatsoever during 
the experiment. Bargaining is allowed to proceed 
freely, and the experiment is terminated when 
members of a majority coalition agree to jointly 
sign a form indicating the final agreement. Each 
player Gncluding those not in the majority coali- 
tion) is then paid in accordance with his payoff 
schedule and the agreement point. 

The players’ payoff schedules take either of two 
forms—linear or nonlinear (see Figure 8). We did 


10 In the context of testing the core as a solution con- 
cept, the structure of these experiments and the instruc- 
tions read to subject (with obvious appropriate modifica- 
tions) is given in J. Berl, R. McKelvey, P. C. Ordeshook, 
and M. Winer, 1976. We would like to note, in addition, 
that the procedures used here closely parallel those of 
Morris Fiorina and Charles Plott (1978). 


aan men players 3,4 







—meimmenre Player L 


Soo kasis -players 2,5 


dollar payoffs 
ò 
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not, however, mix forms in a game. While this 
procedure might permit players to infer the 
schedules of others from their own, the players 
were told that there is no symmetry to payoff 
schedules and that they cannot infer the schedules 
of others from their own. Ideal point payoffs range 
between $/2 and $23 while zero is a player’s 
minimum payoff. The approximate total payoff in 
each game is $25, 

Assuming the validity of these procedures, we 
know that this game does not possess a main- 
simple V-set or a bargaining set for the external 
coalitions, whereas Figure 6 displays its Strong 
Competitive Solution. Figure 9 contrasts this 
solution with the actual outcomes of the experi- 
ments while Table 3 summarizes the relevant data. 

Even a casual glance at these results reveals a 
remarkable correspondence between outcomes 
and the Competitive Solution’s predictions. First, 
in only one game (No. 5) is there a “significant” 
deviation from the Solution. Second, all outcomes 
lie in the Pareto optimals of the winning coalitions 
that proposed them. Finally, all five external 
minimal winning coalitions predicted by X formed 
at least once and only these coalitions formed. 
Slated differently, no coalition formed that cor- 
responds to a stable payoff configuration under 
bargaining set theory. 

Figure 9 reveals another interesting pattern in 
the outcomes. Noting that the various discrimi- 
natory V-sets predict outcomes in the interior 
pentagon, note also that no outcome in these 
experiments lies in this pentagon. To the extent, 
then, that the data support the Competitive Solu- 
tion, they also weaken the argument for V-sets as 
appropriate definitions of a solution. Instead, all 
deviations occasioned by, for example, the coali- 
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Table 3. Summary of Experiments 


Payoffs—Predicted/ Actual 


Game and Type 1 2 3 4 5 Coalition 
l 1.25 15 5.00 9.00 5.00 

1. Linear 00 73 3o o0 3.00 {3, 4, 5} 
l 6.00 9.25 6.00 50 1.50 

2. Non-linear 6.00 {0.00 ~.00 “o T50 {1, 2, 3} 
l 13.75 5.00 0 0 5.00 

3. Non-linear 4s 50 0 5o 30 {1, 2, 3} 

l 8.50 5.00 1.00 1.00 5.00 | 

4. Linear “3505.00 1.00 {00 500 tl, 2, 5} 
_ 5.00 8.25 5,00 2.00 1.50 

5. Linear -400 10. -325 T00 L00 {1, 2, 3} 
6.00 50 50 6.00 9.25 

6. Non-linear -730 —30 0 400 975 (1, 4, 5} 
| 50 5.00 13.00 6.00 50 

t. Non-linear —T 0 BO 600 “2 {2, 3, 4} 

8. Non-linear l 50 a -$0 se z {1, 2, 3} 
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tion {1, 2, 3} favor player 2, those occasioned by 
the coalition {5, 7, 2} favor player 1, and so on. 
That is, in every game the two players furthest 
apart (the critical members of the coalition) appear 
to be “buying” the third off. Thus, it seems as if 
the third player has some bargaining power in the 
coalition, which, of course, is untrue according to 
the theory since this player does not pivot into 
another coalition with a proposal in ¥ (i.e., the 
player is not critical). Given the properties of the 
players’ indifference contours, however, we note 
that small deviations towards 2’s ideal away from 
player / and 3’s contract curve decrease ] and 3’s 
payoff by only pennies, whereas the benefit to 2 can 
be considerable (on the order of fifty cents to a 
dollar). Only three players in winning coalitions 
received less than predicted whereas six received 
more, thereby adding weight to the argument that 
the third non-critical player is being “bought” at 
near-zero cost to his partners. 

Finally, we note that in no game was the coali- 
tion of the whole seriously considered, and the 
issue of equity or fairness arose explicitly in the 
- bargaining only once (the idea of an equitable 
proposal was quickly rejected and never men- 
tioned again). Most subjects recognized the in- 
stability of the situation and a few noted after the 
game that their objective was to form a winning 
and acceptable coalition as quickly as possible 
(despite the fact that several games ran for nearly 
an hour). Hence, in some cases a form of satisficing 
appears to have affected calculations and strat- 
egies. Again, though, several players commented 
on the necessity for revising their assessment of 
“acceptable payoffs” as the game progressed. 

Clearly, much additional analysis and experi- 
mentation is required. The subjects in these experi- 
ments are not known for their lack of competitive- 
ness and, doubtless, this improves our results. 
Further, alternative configurations of preferences 
and utility functions should be considered. In 
particular, a configuration with an internal ideal 
point should provide a more critical test of # 
since a Strong Solution does not exist there and 
since the meaning of internal and external coali- 
tions is less obvious. 


Conclusions 


The Competitive Solution’s motivation is most 
compatible with the unrestricted bargaining pro- 
cess of our experiments. It seems less well suited to 
processes that use formal voting procedures or to 
procedures that admit secret negotiations. %, 
nevertheless possesses several important advan- 
tages over classical concepts. First, in many ex- 
amples, the proposals by coalitions in # reduce 
to the main-simple V-set and thereby provide a 
behavioral rationale for hypothesizing outcomes 
in V. Second, neither the core nor the V-set iden- 
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tify the coalitions that form to support payoff 
vectors in them, while bargaining set theory in gen- 
eral takes the coalition structure as a given and 
identifies the proposals it can support. #, on the 
other hand, isolates the coalitions that can com- 
pete successfully for members as well as the pro- 
posals they offer. And, in one instance where bar- 
gaining set theory can be interpreted as making 
coalition predictions, the experimental evidence 
conclusively supports “& as opposed to that 
theory’s predictions. 

Third, in all spatial examples, the (strong) Com- 
petive Solution corresponds to proposals made 
only by minimal winning and connected coalitions 
(i.e., no exluded player lies within the convex hull 
of a coalition with a proposal in #). And, while 
we may have missed some possibilities, we are 
unable to find solutions in these examples that 
entail coalitions that are other than minimal 
winning and connected. Hence, these are good 
reasons for conjecturing that the minimal win- 
ning and connected coalitions hypotheses can be 
deduced from the properties of %. 

Finally, the Competitive Solution treats those 
examples that classical concepts fail to solve. Since 
these examples correspond to the implicit or ex- 
plicit conceptualizations others use to model 
legislative or parliamentary coalition processes, 
the implication is that % is the more useful con- 
cept. 
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Reassessing the Mediating Impact of Legislative Capability 


LANCE T. LELOUP 


University of Missouri, St. Louis 


The model of comparative state policy focusing on economic development and interparty 
competition was reformulated by Edward Carmines to include the mediating impact of state 
legislatures. This study challenges his initial conclusions, poses an alternative hypothesis, and finds 
that interparty competition has a consistently stronger impact on “progressive’’ state policies 
among states with organizationally weak, ineffective legislative institutions, than among those with 
organizationally strong, capable legislatures. The findings also reveal that legislative decision- 
making capability is distinct from the concept of legislative professionalism. 


For well over a decade, scholars of American 
state politics have debated the relative im- 
portance of political and economic deter- 
minants of policy. Research innovations have 
been notably lacking, but a shift in focus was 
provided by Edward Carmines in an article in 
the American Political Science Review (1974). 
He suggested a reformulation of the theoretical 
linkage between interparty competition and 
state policy (specifically welfare policy) to 
include the mediating influence of state legisla- 
tures. Carmines concluded that interparty con- 
flict has a significantly stronger impact on 
welfare expenditures “among those states 
which have organizationally strong, effective 
legislatures than among those states which have 
weak legislative systems” (1974, p. 1119). 

The theoretical reformulation encompassing 
the mediating impact of legislative institutions 
is both appropriate and important. However, 
the findings presented here strongly suggest the 
opposite conclusion: interparty competition 
will be shown to have a consistently stronger 
relationship to more progressive, activist state 
policies among states with less developed and 
less effective legislatures. This brief study pre- 
sents the theoretical justification for an alterna- 
tive hypothesis, an empirical test of that hy- 
pothesis and the substantive and method- 
ological reasons for the initial conclusion.} 

V. O. Key (1949, pp. 298—311) is usually 
credited with suggesting that a more competi- 


iThe author acknowledges a number of limitations 
in this study. Because of the research-note format, 
many important theoretical and methodological issues 
must be ignored. The purpose of this study is to focus 
on a very narrow question of the differential impact of 
party competition on state policy between different 
types of legislatures. While progressive policies are 
caused by a variety of political, cultural and ideo- 
logical factors, they are beyond the scope of this 
study. 


tive state party system will result in more 
liberal welfare policies. Subsequent studies ar- 
guing, for example, that competitive parties 
must fight for the support of lower socio- 
economic groups, or that groups are better able 
to perceive their economic interests, produced a 
full range of conclusions about the impact of 
party versus economic development.* Conflict- 
ing findings and methodologies left the ques- 
tion in doubt. 

In reformulating the theoretical linkage be- 
tween interparty competition and welfare poli- 
cies, Carmines questioned the assumption in the 
previous formulation that state legislatures were 
capable of converting party conflict into public 
policies, 

Since many state legislatures provide only a 

minimum of services to legislators, meet rela- 

tively infrequently, and in general, can be 
considered organizationally ineffective, it is 
understandable that even the most salient forms 

of interparty conflict do not have a firm, 

consistent impact on state policies. On the 

other hand, in those states which have organiza- 
tionally strong, effective legislatures, the poli- 
tical system at least has the potential capacity 

to translate party conflict into state policies. 

{Carmines, 1974, p. 1119) 


Using Grumm’s index of professionalism to 
dichotomize states (Grumm, 1971, pp. 
298—322), Carmines examined zero order cor- 
relation, partial correlation, and standardized 
partial regression coefficients between party 
competition and welfare expenditures in both 
groups. Controlling for sociceconomic factors, 
he reported finding the relationship between 


2Party competition may affect policy results in a 
variety of ways but this extensive body of literature 
cannot be reviewed here. Readers are directed to 
Carmines (1974), Fenton and Chamberlayne (1969), 
and Jacob and Lipsky (1968) for summaries of some 
of the research conducted in this area. 
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party competition and welfare policies con- 
sistently stronger among states ranking higher 
on professionalism: party competition had a 
strong linkage to welfare policies in “profes- 
sional” states, while only a weak linkage existed 
in “less professional” states. 


An Alternative Hypothesis 


An alternative hypothesis concerning the 
impact of legislative capability is equally plausi- 
ble. Increased institutional capability per se 
should facilitate the translation of public needs 
and demands into more responsive policy. More 
streamlined structures and processes, greater 
public access to materials and proceedings, 
professional staff, independence of other state 
institutions and increased information-gathering 
capabilities would hopefully allow not only 
more expeditious decision making but more 
activist and progressive policies. In such a 
context, conflict between the political parties 
may help in shaping and selecting alternatives 
but would be part of a more differentiated 
arena of policy demands and responses. On the 
other hand, in state legislatures with less 
streamlined institutional structures, unwieldy 
processes, less public input, relatively greater 
dependence on lobbyists and executive branch, 
and limited information-gathering capabilities, 
access may be highly restricted to internal party 
organization. It can be logically argued that in 
states with reformed, capable legislatures, com- 
petitive parties may assist but are not necessary 
to translate public demands into progressive 
policies. In states with unreformed, less capable 
legislative institutions, interparty competition 
may be a necessary condition for more liberal 
welfare payments, progressive taxes, govern- 
ment interventionism, higher per capita spend- 
ing, and other state policies. 

As an alternative hypothesis to Carmines’ 
proposition and findings, it can be proposed 
that the linkage between interparty competi- 
tion and “progressive”’ state policies will be 
stronger among states with less effective, or- 
ganizationally weak legislative systems than 
among states with more effective, organiza- 
tionally strong legislative systems. 

In addition to the a priori theoretical appeal 
of this alternative hypothesis on the mediating 
impact of state legislatures, there are several 
important limitations in the research design of 
the Carmines study. First is the restriction to 
state welfare policies. Given his initial positive 
finding, it is important to determine if the 
relationships are consistent in a wider range of 
state policy alternatives. Second, the use of 
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legislative professionalism as an indicator of 
institutional development and capability is 
highly problematic and the findings in support 
of the initial hypothesis can be explained on 
the basis of this choice. 


Data and Methodology 


Professionalism versus Institutional Capability. 
While measurement is crucial in any meaningful 
social scientific research, the operationalization 
of key concepts is particularly paramount in 
this case. The distinction between legislative 
professionalism and institutional capability is 
not simply a methodological curiosity; it can 
structure the analytical results. For this reason, 
the substantive content of alternative measures 
must be considered with great care. The theo- 
retical grounds for both the Carmines. hy- 
pothesis and the alternative hypothesis pro- 
posed here revolve around the concept of the 
effectiveness and capability of legislative insti- 
tutions. While certainly related, this is concep- 
tually distinct from an amateur-professional 
dimension of legislators. The best available 
comparative measure of legislative capability is 
provided by the Citizens Conference on State 
Legislatures (CCSL) in their report on State 
Legislatures: An Evaluation of Their Effective- 
ness (1971).3 The CCSL study resulted in an 
ordinal scale of overall legislative decision- 
making capability determined by the aggrega- 
tion of 73 weighted subcriteria (1971, pp. 
9—37). 

In justifying the dichotomization of the 
states on the basis of legislative professionalism, 
Carmines cites the CCSL capability rankings as 
evidence of the construct validity of Grumm’s 
index (1974, p. 1120, n. 10). The assumption 
that the two are measures of the same thing 
fails to recognize substantive differences in the 
concepts and the relative independence of the 
indicators. Legislative capability and profes- 
sionalism are correlated at only r, = .25 and the 
correlations between professionalism and the 
five subscales ranges from a high of r; = .39 toa 
low of rẹ = .04. States with “professional” 
legislatures, as defined by Grumm, are not 
necessarily those with the most effective or 
capable legislatures. 

Substantively, the index of professionalism 
is based primarily on money allocated to 
legislative institutions (legislator’s compensa- 


3The Citizens Conference on State Legislature has 
since changed its name to “Legis 50.” A summary of 
their complete study was published under the title of, 
The Sometimes Governments, 
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tion, legislative expenditures and amount of 
services available). Legislative capability encom- 
passes a broader range of decision-making pro- 
cesses and structures. Using capability and 
professionalism as dependent variables, multiple 
regression reveals that economic development is 
highly related to professionalism. Over 77 
percent of the variance in legislative profession- 
alism is explained by state economic develop- 
ment (b = .88); less than 15 percent of the 
variance in legislative capability is similarly 
explained (b = .38). “Professionalism” appears 
to be something that the wealthier states can 
afford, but many reforms, structures, and pro- 
cedures that make legislatures more capable are 
not bound by high monetary costs. Not only 
does this suggest that professionalism and 
capability `are empirically distinguishable, but 
for substantive reasons, the CCSL index of 
legislative capability has advantages for use in 
an analysis of the mediating impact of state 
legislatures.* 


Design of the Study and Operational Indicators. 
Following Carmines’ methodology and using 
the CCSL index of legislative capability, states 
are dichotomized into the highest and lowest 
25. In this manner, the relative impact of party 
competition on state policy, controlling for 
economic factors, can be compared for the two 
groups of states. The analysis consists of multi- 
ple regression and comparisons of the standard- 
ized beta coefficients, with checks on the 
unstandardized coefficients to ensure that no 
distortion occurs through unequal variance in 
the two groups. Analysis of the standardized 
betas serves to specify the relationship and the 
explanatory power of an independent variable 
(interparty competition) on the dependent vari- 
able while controlling for the effects of other 
variables in the model (economic development) 
(Blalock, 1971, pp. 139-51). 

In an attempt to test the hypothesis for a 
wider range of state policies than welfare 
expenditures, we used a number of policy 


4The CCSL data is not without its own limitations 
and problems. For example, some of the items were 
used to generate more than one subranking, and 
certain criteria (like annual sessions) may be over- 
weighted. In balance, however, their study represents 
the most comprehensive comparative study of legisla- 
tive capability, including a large number of respon- 
dents (legislators, staff) as well as direct observation. 
Although there are some weaknesses in the data, this 
largely untapped source provides an opportunity to 
expand upon and compare with existing measures such 
as professionalism. 
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indicators in the analysis.5 Table 1 lists the 15 
policy indicators and their sources. State “‘inter- 
ventionism” groups 3 separate policy in- 
dicators: Scope of government (Crittenden, 
1967, pp. 989—1001), state innovation (Walk- 
er, 1969, pp. 880-89), and the state share of 
education expenditures. The 3 indicators of 
state tax systems were selected to reflect 
progressiveness-regressiveness. Also included are 
measures of welfare liberalism and per capita 
expenditures. Interparty competition is mea- 
sured using the Ranney index where the highest 
scores represent the most competitive situation 
(1971, pp. 82—121). Economic development is 
also measured by a single composite score based 
on Metro-urbanism, state affluence, and in- 
dustrialization.© 


Findings 


The results of multiple regression analysis 
for the 15 policy variables are shown in Table 
2. The outcome of the analysis is startling both 
in consistency and the magnitude of differences 
between the two groups of states, clearly 
tending to support the alternative hypothesis. 
In 14 out of 15 cases, interparty competition 
has a substantially higher impact among the 
states ranking low on legislative capability than 
among states ranking high. The standardized 
regression coefficients meet the requirements 
for statistical significance in 12 cases among 
low-ranking states versus only one case among 
the high-ranking states. These are the opposite 
relationships predicted and reported by Car- 
mines. Differences between the two groups of 
states are particularly large when one examines 


SThe expanded list of dependent variables raises 
several questions that should be briefly discussed. 
Because of the interaction of both federal and local 
governments with the states, there is inevitably some 
level of analysis blurring. A second question concerns 
the primacy of state legislatures (as opposed to the 
executive branch) in making these policy decisions. 
Both are problems endemic to comparative state 
policy research that affect the more familiar welfare 
expenditure measures as well as the additional vari- 
ables. Recognizing the impact both of other insti- 
tutions and levels of government on some of these 
policy measures, the expanded list offers an oppor- 
tunity for a broader test of this hypothesis across of 
range of actions where state legislatures play a crucial, 
if not exclusive role. 


6The index of economic development combines 
measures of metro-urbanism, affluence, and indusirial- 
ization. The construction and scores for the index are 
found in the CCSL Report (1971, pp. 82—83). 
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measures of the maximum rate of income taxes, 
elementary and secondary pupil expenditures, 
and per capita expenditures for highways, 
national resources and police. The mediating 
‘influence of legislative capability is consistent 
across policy groupings; not only is interparty 
competition associated with welfare liberalism 
in the less capable states, but with intervention- 
ism, tax progressiveness and higher per capita 
expenditures as well. 

The results in Table 2 do not suggest that 
party competition has no impact on welfare 
liberalism or other policy actions among the 
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states with more capable legislatures. It can be 
seen that the employer contribution to unem- 
ployment (b = .28), average Aid to Dependent 
Children payment (b = .29) and per capita 
spending for employment security (b = .35) are 
somewhat related to party competition among 
the higher group. In each case, however, the ` 
relationship is substantially higher among states ` 
ranked low on legislative capability, increasing 
to b = .58 for ADC payments and b = .65 for 
employment security spending, and statistically 
significant at the .01 level. Given the limitations 
in the amateur-professional dichotomy as an 


Table 1. State Policy Indicators, Party Competition, and Economic Development 





Policy Indicators 





1. State Interventionism 


a. Scope of Government Score (Crittenden)—highest loadings, per capita state and local taxes, government 


employment and spending 


b. Innovation Index (Walker)—reflects the relative speed that states have adopted 88 programs in a variety of 


policy areas 


c. State Share of Education, 1971—the percentage of state funds in total education spending in a state (Book 


of the States, 1972) 


ad 


Tax Progressiveness 


a. Maximum Rate of State Personal Income Tax, 1971 (Book of the States, 1972) 
b, Percentage of State Revenue Derived from Personal Income Tax, 1971 (computed on basis of figures in 


Book of the States, 1972) 


c Rate of Employer Contribution to Unemployment Compensation, 1971 (Book of the States, 1972) 


U 


. Welfare Liberalism (all data taken from Book of the States, 1972) 


a. Average Aid to Dependent Children monthly payment, 1971 


b. Per capita education expenditures, 1971 
c. Per capita welfare expenditures, 1971 


pe 


. Average Old Age Assistance payment, 1971 


$ 


a. Per capita highway expenditures, 1971 
b. Per capita natural resource expenditures, 1971 
c. Per capita police expenditures, 1971 


d. Per capita employment security expenditures, 1971 


Per pupil elementary and secondary education expenditures, 1971 


. Per Capita Expenditures (all data taken from Book of the States, 1972) 


Explanatory Variables 





1. Party Competition (Ranney Index) 
a. Average Democratic vote for governor 


b. Average percentage legislative seats held by Democrats 


¢. Average period of Democratic control of governorship and legislature (values greater than .5 subtracted 
from 1.0 so highest score reflects most competitive situation) 


2. Economic Development (CCSL): Composite index based on 


a. Metro-urbanism 
b. Affluence 
c. Industrialization 
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independent measure, and these findings, there 
are persuasive reasons for questioning earlier 
conclusions about the mediating impact of 
legislative capability. 


Summary and Conclusions 


While this study does not provide a final 
answer to the question, the results indicate that 
the linkage between interparty competition and 
progressive, activist state policies is clearly 
stronger among states with weaker and less 
effective legislative institutions. Far from being 
an anomaly to be explained, this finding makes 
a great deal of sense. In less-developed legisla- 
tures, party competition is a necessary in- 
gredient to translate public demands into poli- 
cy. A “professional” legislature is not neces- 
sarily a “capable” legislature, nor is an amateur 
legislature necessarily less capable. But mea- 
sures of institutional capability are the weakest 
link in understanding the processes at work. 
While the CCSL study may be preferable to 
Grumm?’s index, it is somewhat problematic and 
static. Measures of institutional change over 
time are necessary for any major breakthroughs 
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in understanding the mediating impact of legis- 
latures. 

Yet the results here are suggestive. They 
reaffirm an important role both for the compe- 
tition between political parties and the im- 
portance of state institutions in understanding 
policy differences. While reforms increasing the 
effectiveness of legislatures may make party 
conflict less requisite for more progressive 
policies in these states, it appears to be an 
important catalyst in the many state legislatures 
that remain institutionally backward and rela- 
tively ineffective. 
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1976 Update 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Analyses of the contributions of particular 
groups to a party’s electoral coalition have long 
been a mainstay of both scholarship and strate- 
gy. In recent years, this kind of calculation has 
also become a vehicle for the assertion of claims 
of political merit. Black leaders who remind 
Carter of the contribution of black voters to his 
victory are the latest of these claimants. 

Having published an analysis of electoral 
coalitions for each presidential election from 
1952 to 1972,1 I am pleased to be able to 
provide an update for the 1976 election. Few 
people are in a position to generate the required 
statistics from survey data readily because an 
iterative procedure is necessary to correct for 
overreporting of the turnout.? 

The figures are presented with the data from 
the earlier studies so that all seven presidential 
elections since 1952 can be compared. The 
coalitions are described in terms of the three 
components of a group’s contribution to a 
party, namely the size of the group, its turnout, 
and its loyalty to the given party. The contribu- 
tion of a group to the electoral coalition of a 
party is the proportion of all the party’s votes 
that come from members of that group. The 
loyalty of a group to a certain party is simply 
the proportion of the votes of that group which 
are cast for that party. 

Two well-known facts about the 1976 elec- 
tion are worth elaborating before we look at 
the coalitions themselves. The first is that the 
election was close. Only 2.1 percent of the 


l“where the Votes Come From: An Analysis of 
Electoral Coalitions, 1952—1968,” American Political 
Science Review, 66 (March 1972), 11—20, and “Com- 
munication,” American Political Science Review, 68 
(June 1974), 717-20. All definitions and procedures 
used here are as described in the original article. The 
Survey material is again taken from the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan, and 
this time has a sample size of 2248 (or 2868.5 
weighted). I gratefully acknowledge the Institute of 
Public Policy Studies of the University of Michigan for 
financial support of this study, and the Inter-Universi- 
ty Consortium for Political and Social Research for 
making the survey data available. 

In the 1976 survey there was no overreporting of 
the winner’s vote, so the only correction that was 
necessary was for turnout. 
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popular vote separated Carter from Ford.’ This 
is quite a contrast from only fòur years before 
when Nixon’s lead over McGovern was 23.2 
percent. The second basic fact is that the 
turnout was very low: only 54 percent of the 
voting-age population voted, the lowest turnout 
in the seven elections analyzed. Especially 
significant in this regard is that only 41 percent 
of those under thirty voted. 

For the Democrats, the New Deal coalition 
made a comeback in 1976. For the first time 
since the Johnson landslide of 1964, the Demo- 
crats got a majority of the votes from each of 
the six diverse minorities which make up their 
traditional coalition: the poor,* blacks, union 
families, Catholics,> southerners, and city dwel- 
lers (Table 1, columns 19—24}. The blacks have 
continued their pattern of very high loyalty, in 
this year giving 88 percent of their vote to the 
Democrats (col. 20), but with a turnout of only 
44 percent (col. 14). Thus with 11 percent of 
the population (col. 8), they contributed 16 
percent of Carter’s vote (col. 2). Union families 
and Catholics (and other non-Protestants) pro- 
vide an interesting contrast to the blacks. Both 
of these groups provided more than twice as 
many votes to the Democrats as did the blacks, 
They voted 13 and 7 percent respectively more 
Democratic than the nation as a whole (col. 29 
and 30), they had comparatively good turnout 
(col. 15 and 16), and most importantly they 
were more than twice as numerous as the blacks 
to begin with (col. 9 and 10). Finally, there is 
the South, including the border states. Surpris- 
ingly, the South gave only 53 percent of its 
votes to Carter (col. 23). This can be under- 
stood as the combination of the trend since 
1960 whereby the South is moving away from 
its loyalty to the Democrats (col. 31), and the 


3In fact, if only 55,000 of Carter’s votes had 
switched to another candidate, Carter would have 
been elected by a minority of the popular vote. 


4The proportion of the people in families earning 
less than $3000 per year has continued to shrink, from 
12 percent in 1972 to 9 percent in 1976 (Table 1, col. 
7). This was largely due to inflation, as seen by the 
change in the Consumer’s Price Index (using 1957—59 
= 100) which was 145.7 in 1972 and 198.3 in 1976. 

5As before, the Catholic category includes all those 
with religious preferences other than Protestant. 
Tables 1 and 2 reflect a correction in the statistics for 
the 1972 religious categories. 
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immediate appeal of a Democratic candidate 
from the South. 

The Republicans have experienced a dra- 
matic comedown since 1972, when they at- 
tracted 60 percent or more among all six of 
their traditional coalition groups: the nonpoor, 
whites, nonunion families, Protestants, north- 
erners, and those living outside the central cities 
(Table 2, col. 19—24). In 1976 they got no 
more than 53 percent from any of these groups, 
and failed to get even a majority of the loyalty 
of the nonpoor, northerners, and noncity dwel- 
lers (col. 19, 23 and 24). 

One lesson from the 1976 election is that 
even when the Democrats can put together all 
of the elements of their traditional coalition, 
the election can be very close. The experience 
of the Democrats after running a Catholic 
candidate in 1960 shows that the gains in 
Catholic deviation in loyalty may not be lasting 
(Table 1, col. 30). The same may apply in the 
South after Carter. If the Democrats lose the 
South again, or if they lose the enthusiasm of 
the blacks or the loyalty of any of their other 
traditional groups, they will be in trouble. This 
could easily happen despite their large and 
steady lead in party identification.® 


ROBERT AXELROD 
University of Michigan 


Making Distinctions in Theory 


To THE EDITOR: 


I read with very great interest the exchange 
between Partha Chatterjee on one hand and 
Patrick McGowan and Robert Rood on the 
other concerning the latters’ use of Poisson 
processes to investigate “balance of power” 
behavior. I was very favorably impressed by the 
original article by McGowan and Rood and by 
their reply to the questions raised by Chat- 
terjee. However, some of their comments that 
are directly related to my work require, I 
believe, brief elucidation. 

First, let me state that I agree that the 


6The 1976 party identification figures are 40 
percent Democrat (the same as 1972), 23 percent 
Republican (down two percent since 1972), and 29 
percent independent (up one percent). The debate 
about the relationship between party identification 
and vote is an active one. See for example Arthur H. 
Miller et al., “A Majority Party in Disarray: Policy 
Polarization in the 1972 Election,” American Political 
Science Review, 70 (September 1976), 753--78, and 
the following comments and rejoinder. 
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theory in System and Process is not a theory in 
the strict sense used by those in the physical 
sciences. As McGowan and Rood know, the last 
sentence of the paragraph in the preface in 
which I define theory in the more rigorous 
sense disclaims the use of the strict deductive 
model. 

With that out of the way, let me distinguish 
the question of logical levels from that of 
deductive relationship. This involves Arthur 
Burns’ distinction—which Chatterjee, 
McGowan, and Rood accept—between rationali- 
ty assumptions and descriptive statements. Al- 
though I regard Burns as the premier theorist in 
international relations, I do believe that he is 
not entirely correct in this case. Take the 
proposition “two plus two equals four.” In that 
form, it is an analytical statement. “John adds 
two apples to two apples and has four apples” 
is a descriptive statement. “If John has two 
apples and wishes to have four apples, he 
should take two more apples” is a prescriptive 
statement. Simple analysis will show that every 
one of the essential rules in every one of the 
models in System and Process can be expressed 
in each of these three forms. There are three 
sets of equilibria for each of the “theories”: (1) 
among the essential rules; (2) between the 
essential rules and the other system elements; 
(3) between the system and its environment. 
Each theory, or more properly, each theory 
sketch, is a statement of equilibrium conditions 
as they apply to all three categories. If the 
latter two are taken as givens, then the essential 
rules stand for prescriptions to the actors. If all 
the conditions are presumed to hold, then the 
theories “predict”? certain descriptive features 
of the real world. 

Arthur Burns’ assertion that some of the 
tules can be derived from other rules, which he 
calls the rationality assumptions, is a far more 
considerable criticism. It would not surprise me 
if some criticism of this type is valid, for among 
other things I called my theory at that time 
“introductory” and hoped that further scholar- 
ly criticism and historical research would lead 
to its improvement. However, in the particular 
case, Burns is wrong. For instance, Burns says 
that rules 3, 5, and 6 describe the state of 
equilibrium by prohibiting a change in the 
number of actors and that this is what equilibri- 
um is supposed to preserve. And he claims that 
this can be derived from rules 1, 2, and 4, 
which are sufficient to produce equilibrium. 
However, take a simple counterexample. Three 
actors defeat two actors and propose to divide 
the assets of the defeated among themselves. 
This is thoroughly consistent with rules 1 and 2 
which call for an increase in capabilities. It is 
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not inconsistent with rule 4 which says only 
that the actors should combine against an actor 
that is striving for predominance. In the coun- 
terexample, therefore, rule 4 does not apply, 
- for all act in concert. Thus, in this case, in the 
absence of rule 3, such behavior will soon 
throw the system out of equilibrium. Counter- 
examples can easily be found for rules 5 and 6. 

Depending upon circumstances and exam- 
ples, some of the rules may play more im- 
portant roles than others in the derivation of 
conclusions. And I certainly agree with Burns 
that this is the process by means of which we 
derive partial explanations from the theory 
sketches in particular cases. Thus the theory 
can be and has been used to show that the 
deviant behavior of the European system after 
1870—including rigid alliances and “total” 
war~is consistent with actual changes in 
parameter values. The peculiar configuration of 
the alliance process in the Italian city-state 
system can be related to the peculiar geographic 
conditions of that system. On the other hand, 
during certain periods of the “balance of 
power” system in ancient Greece, behavior that 
superficially conforms with predictions can be 
shown to be unrelated to theoretical system 
properties and contingent primarily upon logis- 
tic and other particular considerations. Thus 
the theory sketches do function in at least 
partial explanations that are falsifiable. Burns 
and McGowan contribute a sophisticated 
method of partial confirmation. 


One further word may be in order. In fact, 
very little can be derived in any simple way 
from the essential rules. To argue that states 
should increase capabilities does not say very 
much about how much they should do so or 
what risks they should take in doing so. To find 
out how sensitive the system was to changes 
and variations in conditions of this kind, at one 
time we did have a computer project on this 
subject going at the university. We learned a 
number of things, including some of the condi- 
tions under which alliances would necessarily 
be four against one rather than three against 
two, as Riker’s theory of minimum winning 
coalitions asserts. 


I am in complete agreement with Rood and 
McGowan about the inadequacy of attempts to 
construct “general” theories in international 
relations. Indeed, much of my recent work in 
the philosophy of science is designed to show 
how and why such endeavors in the social 
sciences will necessarily fail. Even in game 
theory, there is a general theory only for the 
zero sum game which, with its peculiar utility 
conditions, comes closest to resembling the 
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independently measurable general values of 
physical units. It is not at all surprising that 
attempts to cope with the subject matter of 
international politics in a fully general and 
deductive fashion, as McGowan and Rood point 
out, lack relevant texture. 


MORTON A. KAPLAN 
University of Chicago 


Applying Joreskog 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In their June, 1977 article, “The Stability 
and Reliability of Political Efficacy” (American 
Political Science Review, 71:509—21), McPher- 
son, Welch and Clark introduce a tool for 
evaluating measurement error that has been too 
long overlooked by political scientists. Karl 
Joreskog’s analysis of covariance procedures 
permits the estimation of complex structural 
equation models which include multiple in- 
dicators of unmeasured variables. Without this 
procedure, estimation of all but the simplest 
causal models of measurement is quite prob- 
lematic. Multiple parameter estimates from 
invariably overidentified systems of simultane- 
ous path equations are difficult to obtain, and 
impossible to reconcile in a statistically desira- 
blé manner. What is more, Joreskog’s maximum 
likelihood estimation routine provides a chi- 
square statistic for gauging overall goodness of 
fit, and for comparing alternative model specifi- 
cations. This facilitates statistically sound, se- 
quential model fitting and permits thorough 
testing of error assumptions—heretofore impos- 
sible tasks. For these reasons the authors’ 
illustration of the technique is a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature on causal model- 
ing, and a particularly important example for 
political scientists concerned with the languish- 
ing field of measurement theory. 

Unfortunately, as the article now stands it 
also is not an example that should be followed 
closely by future users. Major errors flaw its use 
of causal modeling, goodness of fit tests, and 
ultimately its conclusions as well. The most 
serious errors are: 

1. Confusion of epistemic correlations and 
reliability coefficients. Beginning on page 514 
and continuing through the concluding discus- 
sion, the authors erroneously refer to epistemic 
correlations are reliabilities, and thereby far 
overstate the reliabilities of the efficacy in- 
dicators. The reliability of an indicator is given 
by the ratio of the true score variance to 
indicator variance, or, to phrase it in terms of 
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the causal model, by the proportion of in- 
dicator variance “explained” by the true score 
(Lord and Novick, 1968, p. 199; Wheaton, 
1977, p. 108). Hence the reliability of an 
indicator is given by the square of the epistemic 
correlation in the measurement model. Al 
though this correction does not alter the 
relative reliabilities of the efficacy indicators, it 
does substantially reduce the reliabilities of 
these indicators relative to typical standards for 
reliability coefficients. For example, the reli- 
abilities of NO SAY and NO CARE in the 
authors’ final model (Figure 5) actually average 
only .40 at the two points in time. In other 
words, 60 percent of the measured variance in 
these indicators is attributable to measurement 
error while only 40 percent is “explained by” 
the true efficacy score. By no standards are 
these “highly reliable indicators” (p. 520), as 
the authors conclude. 

2. Misuse of the chi-square statistic. In their 
search for the “best measure of political ef- 
ficacy, the authors follow a haphazard course 
guided largely by a priori knowledge. Their use 
of the chi-square statistic is unsystematic and 
frequently misleading. One obvious case of this 
occurs in their adjudication of alternative auto- 
correlation specifications for the four-indicator 
model. To support their preference of the 
model with two autocorrelation paths (Figure 
4a), they state: “A comparison of chi-square 
values of the two models shows that this 
constraint (i.e., 2 additional autocorrelations) 
increases the chi-square fit only 14.6 units, 
which is quite a small difference for a sample of 
nearly 1000.” 

While the authors are correct in stating that 
sample size does have a proportional bearing on 
the chi-square statistics used to assess overall 
fit, it is also the case that the difference in 
chi-square values between two (nested) models 
is distributed as chi-square with degrees of 
freedom equal to the difference in degrees of 
freedom between the two models. And though 
this is also affected to some extent by sample 
size, at some point a standard is needed by 
which one can choose between models. In this 
case, the difference in chi-square is 14.6 with 2 
degrees of freedom which is significant at 
beyond the .001 level, thus indicating that the 
autocorrelations of NO SAY and NO CARE 
(jointly) provide a significant improvement in 
fit over the model with only two indicators 
correlated over time. On the basis of this joint 
test it appears that none of the indicators can 
be considered completely free of autocorrelated 
disturbances. 

Similar misuse of the chi-square test is evi- 
dent throughout the analysis. While the authors 
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correctly caution in the footnotes that chi- 
square statistics from models with different 
degrees of freedom cannot be directly com- 
pared, they frequently do so in the text. As a 
result the choice of competing models seems to 
be largely determined by the authors’ personal 
preferences. One method that can be used in 
this situation is to divide the chi-square by 
degrees of freedom and compare this ratio 
across models (Wheaton, 1977, p. 99). On the 
basis of this, McPherson et al. come closest to 
having a properly specified model with the 
four-indicator version that includes four auto- 
correlations paths. Although there is no test for 
within-wave biases, this four-indicator version is 
superior to the two-indicator model preferred 
by the authors. The ratio of chisquare to 
degrees of freedom is far lower in the four- 
indicator than in the two-indicator model: 
40.7/15 versus 18./1. 

Since the absence of autocorrelation was a 
major criterion for the selection of a “best” 
measurement model, must we conclude that 
none of these indicators can provide a reliable 
measure of the stability of efficacy? Em- 
phatically not. The purpose of employing mul- 
tiple indicators in a causal measurement model 
is to estimate the hypothetical relationships 
between concepts and indicators, and to ex- 
plicate the assumptions of measurement. When 
sufficient information (i.e., overidentification) 
is available, these assumptions can be tested. 
And when assumptions (such as random errors) 
are found to be wrong, the model can be 
respecified. Such tests can be accomplished 
with the ACOVS routine, either by testing new 
specifications one at a time with chi-square 
comparisons, or by checking the standard errors 
of possible non-random error paths. Thus, 
working with the Joreskog framework, we draw 
the conclusion from this analysis that all four 
indicators in a correctly specified measurement 
model should be retained. 

But what conclusions should be drawn for 
those who are not able, or do not wish to 
utilize Joreskog’s technique? The authors sug- 
gest dropping two of the items and proceeding 
to work with the resulting two-item scale. This 
is exactly wrong for two reasons. First, the 
two-item scale is less reliable than the original 
four-item scale. Calculating the reliabilities 
from the criterion of internal consistency (Nun- 
nally, 1967, p. 193) shows the reliability of the 
original scale to be .68 (which agrees well with 
the results of the four-indicator measurement 
model) while the corresponding figure for the 
two item “scale” is .57. Thus, if the original 
efficacy scale can be criticized for being unre- 
liable, the two items praised by the authors are 
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even more so. And second, simply finding 
autocorrelated disturbances for an indicator is 
not a sufficient basis for eliminating it. While 
this clearly does affect the stability of the item 
and scale over time, nothing in the reported 
analysis has shown that it will affect the 
relationships of political efficacy with other 
constructs. It is very possible that the source of 
autocorrelation in these items is unique or 
idiosyncratic. On the basis of the analysis 
presented in this article, therefore, there is no 
reason to believe that these sources of variation 
in the indicators that are independent of 
efficacy will correlate systematically with any 
other constructs of interest. 

For those working in this area, then, three 
alternative suggestions may be offered: (1) 
discare this scale entirely and look for better 
indicators of efficacy; (2) increase the reliabili- 
ty of the present scale by developing and 
testing additional items; or, for those who have 
no choice but to work with data already 
collected, (3) continue to use all four items in a 
summated scale and make the appropriate 
corrections for unreliability. The worst alterna- 
tive would be to use only the two items as 
concluded by the authors. 

As we said at the outset, the authors’ attention 
to measurement error and their application of 
Joreskog’s estimation routine are noteworthy 
examples for political scientists; however, they 
are not examples that should be followed too 
closely in further applications of these tech- 
niques. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


It is pleasant to have one’s work read closely 
enough and taken seriously enough to be 
criticized. Therefore, we are pleased to respond 
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to the letter from John Chubb and Stanley 
Feldman. We will take each point in order. 

We plead guilty to using epistemic coeffi- 
cients as estimates of reliability rather than the 
squared form of this coefficient. We did this 
explicitly (see n. 12 and paragraphs 3 and 4, p. 
511) because the logic of path analysis provides 
a very clear interpretation of path coefficients 
relating indicators and constructs, while the 
“proportion of variance explained” approach is 
primarily useful in dividing the observed vari- 
ance in an item into meaningful components, as 
we do in the first paragraph of p. 518. 

We are rather surprised to be criticized for 
allowing a priori knowledge to guide our 
hypothesis testing. Most of the scientific litera- 
ture we are aware of encourages the use of prior 
research; indeed, it is difficult to conceive of a 
science which is not guided by a priori 
knowledge. 

As for our “misuse” of the chi-square test, 
many sources suggest interpreting this statistic 
with caution, as we do, for several good 
reasons. In fact, even the source cited by Chubb 
and Feldman cautions against interpreting too 
literally the significance of chi-square in large 
samples (Wheaton et al., p. 99). Chubb and 
Feldman propose the use of an alternative 
method to compare models as if this method 
possessed more statistical rigor than our proce- 
dure. However, the originators of this alterna- 
tive method use such terms as “descriptive,” 
“rough indication of fit,” and “beginning to be 
reasonable” in describing their method 
(Wheaton et al., p. 99). We suggest that our ad 
hoc procedure is fully as justifiable statistically 
as any other, in the absence of convincing 
mathematical justification for any of them. It is 
also useful to point out that we devoted three 
footnotes and considerable space in the text 
discussing limitations and implications of our 
use of chi-square, while Chubb and Feldman 
fail to even hint at the ad hoc nature of their 
procedure. 

At the core of the issue, however, is whether or 
not the VOTING and COMPLEX items should 
be combined with the NO SAY and NO CARE 
ITEMS to measure efficacy. Our analysis sug- 
gests that most of the relationship between 
VOTING (1956) and VOTING (1960) is due to 
some source external to the efficacy construct. 
In fact, using the model Chubb and Feldman 
believe is best (Model 4-a), we see that the 
amount of variance in VOTING (1960) at- 
tributable to VOTING (1956) through the 
efficacy construct is less than one percent. 
Indeed, according to this model, even if effica- 
cy were perfectly stable (e = 1.0), this variance 
would still be less than one percent. Clearly, an 
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item which correlates with itself over time 
primarily for reasons unrelated to the construct 
of interest is practically worthless as a measure 
of that construct. We make a similar argument 
for the COMPLEX item on p. 518. Thus, we 
conclude that the VOTING and COMPLEX 
items do not belong with the NO SAY and NO 
CARE items on the basis of a detailed examina- 
tion of the causal structure generating variance 
in these items. ! 

Chubb and Feldman assert finally that the 
reliability of the original scale is higher than 
that of the two-item scale. This assertion is 
questionable for several reasons. First, the 
measure of reliability they use ignores precisely 
the kind of information generated by a detailed 
structural analysis made possible by the Jores- 
kog procedures. Secondly, their measure is very 
imprecise when there are few items involved 
(Nunnally, p. 189); this imprecision is a maxi- 
mum for a two-item scale. Thirdly, this coef- 
ficient is ordinarily derived from the assump- 
tion of parallel items (Nunnally, p. 196; Lord 
and Novick, Ch. 9) which is completely unreal- 
istic for these data: the assumption of parallel 
items was tested using the Joreskog procedures 
(J6reskog and Sorbom, 1976) and was re- 
jected by a chi-square value in excess of 500 
with 12 df.? Even the strongest of “personal 
preferences” should find it difficult to ignore 
this result. 

In conclusion, we point out that it is a 
measurement truism that indices with more 
items will be more reliable, ceteris paribus. We 
believe that we show strong evidence that the 
VOTING and COMPLEX items are very poor 
items which are only minimally related to the 
construct represented by VOTING and COM- 
‘PLEX. Even if adding these items to the scale 
were to increase the reliability of the scale (a 
point certainly not demonstrated by Chubb and 
Feldman), we believe that the scale itself would 
be contaminated by the systematic sources of 
error we uncovered in our analysis, to the 
detriment of a unidimensional measure of 
efficacy. The fact that ceteris is not paribus in 


AQur discussion bears strong kinship to a distinction 
bade by Heise and Bohrnstedt (1970) between validity 
and invalidity. In our paper we chose not to raise the 
issue of validity explicitly because of space limitations. 


2Paraliel items are items which bear identical rela- 
tionships to a construct (i.e., the unstandardized re- 
gression coefficients between indicator and construct 
are equal, and which have identical error variances). A 
method of testing this hypothesis is outlined in 
Jöreskog (1971). 
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this case in no way suggests that researchers 
should not continue the search for more and 
better items to measure efficacy. We believe 
that the capabilities of statistical analysis such 
as the Joreskog procedures will make such a 
search more fruitful in the future. 


J. MILLER MCPHERSON 
University of South Carolina 


SUSAN WELCH 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


CAL CLARK 
New Mexico State University 
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Use of Effects Coefficients 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his assessment of the relative importance 
of socioeconomic and political variables for de- 
termining levels of welfare-education expendi- 
tures, Michael Lewis-Beck states that past con- 
clusions “‘are generally distorted because of the 
inadequacy of the zero-order correlation, par- 
tial correlation, or multiple regression ‘tech- 
niques.” 1 Furthermore, he argues that “‘inter- 
pretations based on coefficients from simple 
correlation, partial correlation, or multiple re- 
gression are simply wrong.”* Effects coef- 


IMichael S. Lewis-Beck, “The Relative Importance 
of Socioeconomic and Political Variables for Public 
Policy,” American Political Science Review, 71 (June, 
1977), p. 566. 


2 Lewis-Beck, p. 565. 
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ficients are claimed to be “superior” to these 
other coefficients since a comparison of effects 
permits a “‘more accurate evaluation of the 
relative importance of X, and Y3 for Y3 than 
does comparison of coefficients from the other 
statistical techniques considered.”3 

I found it interesting to observe, therefore, that 
for the particular causal model under considera- 
tion the effects coefficients, £3; and £3, 
(where E31 = P31 + P32P21 and £32 = p32), 
are respectively no more than a simple correla- 
tion coefficient (713) and a standardized multi- 
ple regression coefficient (B32.,). Following 
procedures used by Duncan,* and Blalock,5 it 
can be shown that £3, does, in fact, equal r; 3. 
Using the simultaneous linear equations® 


(1) 
(2) 


with the variables in standard form, the rela- 
tionship between X, and Y3 can be symbolized 
by: 


Yo = Pqi1X4 tug 


and Y3 = p31%1 +P32¥2 + u3 


r3 = 2X Y3/N (3) 
i 

= yy UX1@3i1%1 + P32 ¥2 tug) (4) 

= p31 +712P32 (5) 


Equation (5) is obtained by substituting equa- 
tion (2) for Y3 in equation (3), noticing that 
2X,X,/N=1 and assuming that the disturbance 
term u3 is uncorrelated with its source variable. 
Following this same procedure for 742 yields: 


2X, Y 
m= N (6) 
l 
= Hy ZX aX + ug) (7) 
= P21 (8) 


Substituting p21 for r;2 in equation (5) results 
in the effects coefficient E34, where £3; = P31 
+ P32P21 = 113. Since ry3 = 531 (83/81) = B31 


3Lewis-Beck, p. 565. 


4Otis D. Duncan, “Path Analysis: Sociological 
Examples,” in Causal Models in the Social Sciences, H. 
M. Blalock, ed. (Chicago: Aldine, 1971), p. 121. 

SN. Krishnan Namboodiri, Lewis F. Carter, and 
Hubert M. Blalock Jr., Applied Multivariate Analysis 
and Experimental Designs (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1975), pp. 462-68. 


SLewis-Beck, p. 564. 
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and E33 = B32.;, the comparison of E3; and 
E32 reduces to a comparison of a simple 
regression coefficient and a multiple regression 
coefficient, both being standardized coeffi- 
cients. 

Consequently, the effects coefficients are 
superior in this example only if one is uncom- 
fortable in comparing a simple regression coeffi- 
cient with a multiple regression coefficient. 
Rather than mathematically introducing any 
new information, the effects coefficients here 
serve only a nominal purpose, incorporating 
both simple and multiple regression coefficients 
into a single concept. These effects coefficients 
should accordingly be viewed as a classificatory 
device, not a statistical innovation. 


JACK WRIGHT 
Northern Illinois University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Public policy researchers frequently evaluate 
the relative influence of independent variables 
on a dependent variable by comparing, respec- 
tively, simple correlations, partial correlations, 
or multiple regression coefficients. Such com- 
parisons are generally inaccurate, implying 
models of the policy world that the analyst 
would immediately reject. To illustrate this 
point, I adopted a simple, but popular, three- 
variable recursive model of welfare policy.! I 
demonstrated that assessing the effects of X, 
and Yı on Y3 through comparison of r13 to 
r23 (or 731.2 to 732.1, or 831.2 to B32.1) 
seriously downgraded the total impact of X,. 
However, the effects coefficients (£3, and 
E32), by incorporating the indirect effects 
operating in the model, allowed the greater 
influence of X, to be taken into account. 

One general device for calculating the effects 
coefficient, Egz, is the basic theorem of path 
analysis, which would show E32 = 832.;, and 
E34 = 713 (which Jack Wright derives for us 
here). In this particular model, then, E3; equals 
a simple correlation, and £32 equals a multiple 
regression coefficient. However, an effects co- 
efficient will not necessarily equal some correla- 
tion or regression coefficient among the varia- 
bles. In the case at hand, £3, = r,3 only 
because X, is an exogenous variable in a 


{Michael S. Lewis-Beck, ‘The Relative Importance 
of Sociceconomic and Political Variables for Public. 
Policy,” American Political Science Review, 71 (June 
1977), 563—66. 
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just-identified recursive model. If the model 
were respecified to render X} endogenous, or 
to make the system overidentified, then E31 # 
r13- (As I noted, these and other issues con- 
cerning the effects coefficient are thoroughly 
discussed in an earlier article by Lawrence B. 
Mohr and myself, which Wright fails to cite.)? 

Wright concludes that effects coefficients are 
superfluous, and that we arrive at the same 
place by comparison of a simple regression 
coefficient, ry3, with a multiple regression 
coefficient, 832.1. But this is a highly arbitrary 
procedure. What is to stop us from comparing 
r23 With ĝ31.2, thus reaching an opposite 
conclusion about the relative impact of X; and 
Y2? In contrast, comparison of E3; and £32 is 
not arbitrary. Rather, effects coefficients must 
be systematically derived from a properly speci- 
fied and estimated causal model. Such a model 
is the essential beginning for any sensible 
investigation of the relative importance of 
independent variables. 


MICHAEL S. LEWIS-BECK 
University of Iowa 


Political Money 


TO THE EDITOR: 


For almost two decades, Herbert Alexander 
has been the most prolific writer on political 
finance in the United States. He has also been 
the stoutest advocate of full disclosure of 
campaign funds and of tax credits for small 
political contributions. Until it recently became 
inevitable, Alexander was a persistent doubter 
about government financing of campaigns. Now 
he favors—albeit with. some reserva- 
tions—government matching of private cam- 
paign gifts. 

In reviewing Political Money, by George 
Agree and me (David Adamany), Alexander 
quarrels, not surprisingly, with our preference 
for a voucher system of public financing, our 
rejection of tax credits, and our belief that 
financial disclosure, while useful, has been 
vastly oversold. 

Alexander’s argument that the voucher 
system is administratively awkward and expen- 
sive is plausible. Agree and I concede that point 
in our book. But we believe those disadvantages 
are offset because vouchers permit every citizen 


2 Lewis-Beck, “Relative Importance,” pp. 560, 564; 
and, Michael S. Lewis-Beck and Lawrence B. Mohr, 
“Evaluating Effects of Independent Variables,” Poli- 
tical Methodology, 3 (February 1976), 27—47. 
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equal weight in financing campaigns and be- 
cause they assure that all candidates will be 
eligible for consideration. These advantages of 
equality and fairness escape Alexander’s review. 

Agree and I discover that tax credits and 
deductions proffered by Oregon, California, 
and the federal government are used by so 
slight a number of persons that they do not 
significantly enhance participation, if they en- 
hance it at all. Moreover, use of these tax 
advantages is grossly disproportionate among 
the highest income groups. A specially commis- 
sioned national opinion poll strongly suggests 
that full public knowledge of tax incentives 
would not significantly increase participation or 
decrease the income class bias of users. Alexan- 
der finds our conclusions “excessively harsh” 
because we have too little data. As far as I 
know, neither Alexander nor other proponents 
of tax incentives have offered any evidence 
whatsoever of the effects of such legislation. 
Apparently there is a very high standard of 
proof for doubters and no requirement of 
evidence for proponents. 

Agree and I contend in Political Money that 
disclosure is useful as an interelection check on 
elected officials and that it contributes im- 
portant data for policy making about political 
finance. But we find less convincing the argu- 
ment of its sponsors that it will cleanse politics 
by allowing voters to punish at the polls those 
who receive large or special interest or other- 
wise tainted gifts. It is difficult to sift the mass 
of disclosure data for such information in the 
short period between filing dates and election 
day. Financially weak challengers will not have 
the funds to exploit the “money issue” even if 
the data are available. The media are likely—as 
they did in 1972-to carry or bury the cam- 
paign finance issue according to their own 
candidate preferences. And, as our national 
opinion survey shows, selective perception and 
party identification are likely greatly to weaken 
the impact of disclosed information on those 
voters who do possess information. Alexander 
finds these judgments “unfair” and “too 
quick.” Yet, despite numerous state and federal 
experiments with disclosure, its proponents 
have brought forward no evidence to show how 
and whether it will have the specific effects 
they promise for it. Again, the standard of 
evidence used by Alexander seems colored by 
his own well-known preferences. 


DAVID ADAMANY 


California State University, Long Beach 
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How It Was Done 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Like most authors, I am most grateful for 
any kind words proffered by a reviewer about 
one of my publications. Because Franz Von 
Sauer (American Political Science Review, 71 
[September 1977], 1259—60) was quite gen- 
erous with his praise of my book Protest and 
Response in Mexico (MIT Press, 1974) lama 
little embarrassed to point out that his severest 
criticism, relative to my methodology, is based 
on the mistaken assumption that the best—if 
not the only—way to conduct political research 
is to use standardized questionnaires whose 
answers can be readily quantified, com- 
puterized, and reduced to “systematic results.” 
From close acquaintance and long experience, I 
am convinced that the realities of Latin Ameri- 
can political behavior are not always accessible 
to orthodox survey research methods, and I 
refuse to limit the scope of my inquiries to 
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those subjects that can be handled adequately 
by such methods. 

In response to Von Sauer’s question, “Can 
Dr. Stevens attain her avowed goal... without 
having been there in the midst of things?” I 
must confess that I was not always an eyewit- 
ness for all the events that I describe. I was, 
however, a participant-observer for all but six 
weeks of the ten-month doctors’ strikes, and a 
horrified spectator at the initial events of the 
students’ strike. For the rest, I have had to rely 
on standard methods of historical research, 
supplemented by first-hand accounts of friends 
who were actually under fire. I am happy that, 
“despite these serious problems’ of method- 
ology, I have been able to convey to Sauer and, 
I hope, to other readers, a sense of the 
significance of present-day Mexican politics. 


EVELYN P. STEVENS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Articles Accepted Since Last Listing 


David A. Baldwin, Dartmouth College, “Power 
and Social Exchange” 

John R. Chamberlin and Michael D. Cohen, 
University of Michigan, “Toward Applicable 
Social Choice Theory: A Comparison of 
Social Choice Functions under Spatial Model 
Assumptions” 

J. Patrick Dobel, University of Michigan-- 
Dearborn, “The Corruption of a State” 

Stephen T. Holmes, Wesleyan University, “‘Ari- 
stippus In and Out of Athens” 


Robert W. Jackman, Michigan State University, 
“The Predictability of Coups d’etat: A Mod- 
el with African Data” 

Richard P. Y. Li, Michigan State University, 
and William R. Thompson, Florida State 
University, “The Stochastic Process of Al- 
liance Formation: A Time Series Analysis” 

Joel A. Lieske, University of Cincinnati, “The 
Conditions of Racial Violence in American 
Cities: A Developmental Synthesis” 

Delba Winthrop, University of Virginia, “Ari- 
stotle and Theories of Justice’? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Theory and Methodology 


Arms Uncontrolled. Prepared by Frank Barna- 
by and Ronald Huisken for the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1975. Pp. xiii + 232. $12.50.) 


The Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute has for some years been publishing 
compendia of data on world armament levels 
that, in many respects, equal or surpass in 
thoroughness and reliability the publications of 
better-known and more prestigious strategic 
research institutions. Most of this information 
has appeared in the SIPRI Yearbooks (World 
Armaments and Disarmament); from this and 
other SIPRI sources Barnaby and Huisken 
(both at SIPRI) have distilled the present 
volume. The book, though necessarily some- 
what disjointed, brings together a wealth of 
information in a small scope and is potentially 
quite useful both as a reference and for the 
classroom (given students with a reasonable 
patience for technical material). Though fo- 
cused on the nuclear arms race (“the greatest 
single threat to man’s survival’’), there is im- 
pressive coverage, with extraordinarily good 
statistical tables, of world military expenditure, 
arms trade, new tactical weapon systems (with 
chapters on the automated battlefield and 
antisubmarine warfare), chemical and biological 
weapons, and nuclear proliferation. 

In drawing implications from this data, the 
SIPRI analysts take a “traditional”? disarma- 
ment view, i.e., that arms are themselves a cause 
of conflict and high levels of armament are ipso 
facto more dangerous, theories of “stable” 
deterrence notwithstanding. Aside from the 
fact that this view is more tenable in nuclear 
circumstances than formerly (when arms were 
more clearly a symptom of conflict), the 
perspective has distinct practical advantages. 
Weapons systems are described in more awe- 
some and dismaying detail than elsewhere (for 
example, the exhaustive list of chemical toxins 
and biological agents, pp. 97—107}. The essen- 
tial nonsignificance of SALT and other arms 
control agreements is more clearly perceived 
and more brutally stated (“‘for at least a decade 
the strategic nuclear forces of the two sides will 
probably be no different under SALT I than 
they would have been without it”). Finally, 
comparison of U.S. and Soviet military forces is 
carried out with a certain chilly “objectivity” 


absent elsewhere (see the concise summary of 
relative strengths and weaknesses, p. 50). 

It is also useful to be reminded that world 
military expenditure equals the national income 
of the poorer half of mankind, that one-half of 
the world’s scientific manpower is engaged in 
military research and development, and that the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty has probably already 
failed and in any event could not cope with the 
coming proliferation of power reactors. Some 
points of interpretation are, however, question- 
able. For example (p. 193): Has the United 
States indeed violated the NPT by agreeing to 
supply safeguarded nuclear facilities to non- 
nuclear-weapon states, without requiring that 
the recipient’s previously acquired nuclear fa- 
cilities be safeguarded as well? The point is 
doubtful at best. 


SIPRI analysts tend to see technological 
opportunities as the major determinant of the 
arms race, at least in recent years (p. 23). It 
may be true that the dreams and visions of 
weapons designers are limited only by tech- 
nological feasibility, but the process of getting 
weapons programs funded still requires con- 
siderable justificiation in terms of enemy capa- 
bilities and other such considerations. Far more 
weapons are dreamed of than actually de- 
ployed. There is also a tendency to emphasize 
internal bureaucratic and economic influences 
on the arms race; strategic doctrines are seen 
primarily as an effort to rationalize a weapons 
system promoted by some particular faction. 
There is much truth in this, but to claim (p. 
157) that the “assured destruction” doctrine 
was articulated in 1965 in order to provide a 
rationale for Minuteman missiles, B-52 bom- 
bers, and missile-carrying submarines, goes too 
far. The idea that mutual invulnerability could 
provide a stable nuclearized world was develop- 
ed in the 1950s, without reference to any one 
weapons system, and was then and is now 
sincerely held by intelligent theorists represent- 
ing no particular interest. 


The chapter on the “new” nuclear debate in 
the United States is perhaps most problematic. 
The central issue is identified sharply (p. 154, 
quoting W. K. H. Panofsky): “the evil dilemma 
[is] that the strategic forces on both sides must 
either be designed to kill people or else 
jeopardize the opponent's confidence in his 
deterrent.” The issue, however, is at least in 
part whether Panofsky is correct: must one 
make such a choice, or is there a possibility of 
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“stable” deterrence principally targeted on 
something other than civilian populations? The 
SIPRI researchers call attention, justly, to the 
fact that the United States has in fact possessed 
significant counterforce capability for some 
time. Does this necessarily create Soviet appre- 
hensions of a U.S. first strike? Appealing 
though the Mutual Assured Destruction para- 
digm has been, is it not perhaps time to look 
for ways of ensuring strategic stability without 
holding enemy populations as “hostage”? 

The SIPRI solution, however, is to stick to 
MAD in the short run: end qualitative advances 
in weaponry, reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons, and (implicitly) dismantle counter- 
force capabilities. The practical difficulties of 
such proposals, in arms control terms, are of 
course enormous-—and in any event they are 
only interim measures, since in the SIPRI 
perspective any deterrence is unstable. In the 
long run (p. 159), “the only credible policy to 
reduce the probability of nuclear war may be 
far-reaching nuclear disarmament.” The ques- 
tion of how this is to be achieved is stated at 
the outset (p. v): “if, after an objective assess- 
ment of the facts, many people judge that 
action must be taken to avert disaster, suf- 
ficient pressure will be brought to bear on 
political leaders to achieve this end.” This 
comes perilously close to the “‘rationalist fal- 
lacy,” i.e., the belief that correct diagnosis of a 
problem is equivalent to its solution. In this 
case the diagnosis is not beyond dispute; in any 
event, the “solution” is but a pious hope. 

In closing, one might note that, in the two 
years since the last figures cited in the book, 
world military expenditures have jumped to an 
estimated $300 billion for 1975 (SIPRI esti- 
mated $200 billion for 1973, in constant 1970 
prices). At least the definition of the problem 
remains clear. 


ALAN DOWTY 


University of Notre Dame and 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem - 


Socialism. By R. N. Berki. (New York: St. 
Martin’s, 1975. Pp. 155. $10.95.) 


A number of good books are easily con- 
demned on a chapter-by-chapter basis but 
nevertheless contain a holistic integrity and 
ingenuity of thesis. If Louis Hartz’s The Liberal 
Tradition in America had been published in 
serial form, it is likely we would have missed 
the overall brilliance of the work. On a less 
grand scale, R. N. Berki’s Socialism is a book of 
this type. 
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After aptly criticizing current characteriza- 
tions of modern “socialism,” Berki presents his 
main thesis: “Socialism is not a single thing, but 
a range, an area, an open texture, a self-contra- 
diction” (p. 16). The rest of the work explains 
the nature of that range, area, texture and 
self-contradiction. Involved in the explanation 
is the intellectual, social and political history of 
at least three centuries and five continents, 
tersely presented in 150 pages. Given this 
approach, it is obvious why Berki is easily open 
to criticisms of shallowness, oversimplification, 
reductionism, and ambiguity. But were one to 
stop here, the true worth of this book would be 
lost. 


Berki contributes to our understanding of 
modern socialism in two ways. First, he pro- 
vides an analytical framework which convinc- 
ingly differentiates four normative tendencies 
in socialist thought and their historical repre- 
sentatives. Socialist “egalitarianism” is asso- 
ciated with the underdeveloped world; socialist 
“moralism” is linked to Western social de- 
mocracy; socialist “rationalism” is tied to East- 
ern European/Soviet communism; and socialist 
‘dibertarianism” is connected to the New Left. 
His point is not that one value defines the 
essence of each variant; rather, Berki demon- 
strates that the primacy of one value is always 
in historical tension with (if it does not 
contradict) the other three. As a whole, this 
framework helps us understand the relation- 
ships between representatives of the different 
socialisms. Marxist humanism becomes a 
“moralistic” critique of Soviet bureaucratism; 
Soviet “rationalism” is antagonistic to Chinese 
“egalitarianism”; Cuban “egalitarianism” con- 
stitutes a critique of New Left “‘libertarianism” 
and so on. Berki’s scheme helps us sort out and 
understand the intellectual bases for shifting 
socialist alliances and antagonisms, just as 
Hartz’s scheme does for American liberalism. 


Berki’s second contribution to our under- 
standing of modern socialism is to provide an 
overall sense of how socialism fits into a 
twentieth-century world. He skillfully demon- 
strates that socialist thought and practice are 
rooted in the complexities and contradictions 
of the Enlightenment which heretofore has 
been considered a liberal realm. He looks to 
those unclassifiable but influential thinkers who 
have done much to shape modern under- 
standing for socialists and non-socialists alike: 
Rousseau (egalitarianism), St. Simon (rational- 
ism), Owen (moralism) and Fourier (libertarian- 
ism). Furthermore, he devotes a (sometimes 
inadequate) chapter to Marx as a post- 
Enlightenment figure who affected the thought 
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of socialists and liberals alike. The inference he 
draws from this analysis is that the Enlighten- 
ment essentially defined the problems of the 
modern world and that modern socialists 
(rather than liberals) capture the awareness of 
ambiguity and contradiction characteristic of 
the Enlightenment. 

Enlightenment thought provoked the need 
to reconcile individualism and collectivism, 
compromise and revolution, scientific progress 
with human growth. While modern liberals 
generally shy away from facing (let alone 
reconciling) these antagonisms, Berki shows us 
that the range of modern socialism represents 
diverse attempts to face these questions, the 
questions of modernity. He has no illusion that 
socialists have discovered the answers—indeed, 
he is a good critic of each variant of socialism— 
but he argues that socialist heterogeneity, in- 
spired by the Enlightenment, is healthy: “The 
contradictions of socialism are the con- 
tradictions of the age” (p. 20). His conclusion is 
that no one socialism adequately answers mod- 
ern questions but the range of modern socialism 
constitutes a needed dialogue concerning these 
questions, a dialogue not characteristic of mod- 
ern liberalism. 

Unfortunately, Berki’s book lacks a conclu- 
sion. Let me suggest a few inferences an 
American might draw from his analysis: (1) The 
“hyper-liberalism (rationalism, libertarianism) 
of some socialists and the “‘anti-liberalism”’ 
(egalitarianism, moralism) of other socialists is a 
useful framework for understanding the history 
of the American left, particularly the New Left. 
(2) That all socialists (and some left-liberals) 
share a concern with the same questions points 
to the existence of a normative ground for a 
leftist dialogue which goes beyond the sec- 
tarianism endemic in reformist/revolutionary 
movements. Berki demonstrates that socialism 
is neither a paradigm antagonistic to “‘liberal- 
ism” nor a number of discrete paradigms 
antagonistic to one another. Rather, it is an 
area of theory and practice which confronts the 
major values and dilemmas of our era. Berki’s 
Socialism is an excellent source for understand- 
ing what may be the primary political per- 
spective of the twentieth century and the 
justification for governance of more than half 
the world’s people. 


MARK E. KANN 
University of Southern California 
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Abortion and the Sanctity of Human Life: A 
Philosophical View. By Baruch Brody. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1975. Pp. 162. 
$8.95.) 


This book by a modern moral philosopher 
examines by the method of modern moral 
philosophy the arguments justifying abortion 
and finds them inadequate to justify the abor- 
tion of a fetus once the fetus is a human being. 
Brody fixes that point as at about the end of 
the sixth week of embryonic life (p. 112). After 
that abortion is “an act of murder” (p. 122). 
On his principles even abortion to save the life 
of the mother is immoral except in the unusual 
case in which without an abortion both mother 
and child will die (pp. 24—25). His position is 
the most stringent I have ever seen reached by 
purely philosophic considerations. 

The audience he addresses are philosophers 
or, more broadly, academics. So great are the 
pressures for conformity in the narrow world of 
academe that he speaks to his colleagues with 
embarrassment. There are those, he confesses, 
who regard the discussion of abortion ‘“‘as 
fruitless or even eccentric” (p. 132). The result 
he reached, he admits on his first page, occa- 
sioned him “considerable surprise’ and his 
conclusion is not “popular.” On page 2, he even 
apologizes for “the nature of the support, 
however, inadvertently, a position like mine is 
bound to attract.” What testimonies to intel- 
lectual intimidation his surprise, embarrass- 
ment, and apology are! He has written a book 
concluding that abortion is murder. He is surely 
aware that abortion is practiced on an enor- 
mous scale in the United States, having in- 
creased sharply since its legalization (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, Provisional Estimates of 
Abortion Need and Services [1975], p. 7); and 
he apologizes for his supporters! We can ima- 
gine a professor in Harvard College, circa 1850, 
pointing to the incivility of slavery while 
deploring the raucous voice of Garrison. 

Moral argument, Brody rightly maintains, 
begins with an institution. Brody’s argument 
for determining humanity rests on this intui- 
tion: “‘death is the moment at which he [a 
human being] stops being human and goes out 
of existence” (p. 100). He then shows that 
death occurs either when the brain ceases to 
function or when the heart and lungs stop. 
These functions, he argues, are what make a 
human being human (p. 107). Having de- 
termined these functions to be “the essence of 
humanity,” he looks at the fetus to determine 
when they appear in the womb. He reaches the 
conclusion that by the end of the sixth week 
the essential functions are present; the fetus is 
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then therefore human (p. 109). 

The problem is that many persons would not 
share his primary intuition: “death is the 
moment he stops being human.” Many world 
religions have held and hold that the essence of 
the human being survives death; Plato taught 
the same as philosophy. Even nonreligious, 
non-Platonic persons, I should suppose, speak 
of “human bodies” and do not treat a cadaver 
as dirt. That Brody should offer his intuition as 
a self-evident starting point, that he should see 
no need to prepare his readers ot explicate his 
intuition or relate it to the experience of other 
human beings can only be evidence of his 
addressing a narrow circle of materialists. 

On one capital point, I find myself in 
enthusiastic agreement with the author: there is 
a fundamental difference between causing an 
act and not preventing an act that produces the 
same result, between killing and letting die (pp. 
25, 30). Moral discourse is impossible if the two 
are systematically equated. Only fallacy results 
if they are equated ad hoc. 


JOHN T. NOONAN, JR. 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Correspondence of John Locke. 2 Vols. 
Edited by E. S. de Beer (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1976, $55.00 each.) 


Among Locke’s unpublished writings, most 
of which have been hidden from general view 
until recent years, has been the bulk of his 
correspondence. Fortunately, the meticulous 
Locke preserved a substantial part of his enor- 
mous correspondence, including in some in- 
stances drafts of his own letters. The earliest 
public indication of the importance of his 
correspondence was afforded four years after 
Locke’s death when some friends, including his 
extraordinary literary executor, Peter King, 
published a modest collection of letters. 
Though additional bits of the correspondence 
were published during the next two and a half 
centuries, they were oftentimes badly edited 
and in any event amounted to little more than a 
small fragment of the whole. 

Thanks to the work of E. S. de Beer, the 
entire corpus of Locke’s correspondence is now 
being published in eight volumes as part of the 
long-awaited Clarendon edition of Locke’s com- 
plete works. Included in these eight volumes 
will be the texts of some 2,600 letters ad- 
dressed to Locke and approximately 1,000 
letters written by him. De Beer’s editorial work 
is nothing less than a model of scholarship. He 
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has taken extraordinary pains to present the 
reader with authentic texts of the letters; 
original spelling has been preserved, punctua- 
tion altered minimally (and only when neces- 
sary), while translations from Latin, Dutch and 
other languages are rendered literally. He fre- 
quently assists the reader in understanding the 
context in which many of the letters were 
written through explanatory notes and sugges- 
tions for further study. De Beer has brought to 
bear in this work decades of Lockean scholar- 
ship carried out in public and private collec- 
tions of Locke’s letters throughout the world. 

Those interested in Locke, from under- 
graduates to the most advanced scholars, will 
find the Correspondence a most valuable tool in 
understanding his interests and activities as well 
as “the emergence of the enlightenment as 
witnessed by its great progenitor.” 


ROBERT H. HORWITZ 
Kenyon College 


Policy Analysis: What Governments Do, Why 
They Do It, and What Difference It Makes. 
By Thomas R. Dye. (University, Ala.: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1976. Pp. 122. 
$6.50, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


Two research paradigms have emerged 
among political scientists who have become 
interested in the design, measurement and 
analysis of public policies. One, which grew out 
of the theoretical focus of systems design, 
studies the causes of public policies. This 
research focus treats policies as dependent 
variables and seeks to explain public policies by 
reference to independent social, economic, 
technological and political forces which are 
hypothesized to be determinants of policy 
outputs. A second paradigm, stimulated by 
increased governmental experimentation with 
social and human resource programs in the 
1960s, studies the consequences of public 
policies, treats policies as independent variables 
and seeks to explain policy outcomes or the 
impact of governmental actions on social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions. 

The findings of the systems paradigm prob- 
ably are better known to most political scien- 
tists, both among those who assume a policy 
focus as well as those who research and teach 
political processes and institutions. The debate 
arising out of this research over the relative 
importance of political variables versus eco- 
nomic factors in the explanation of policy 
outputs has been one of the stimulating discus- 
sions in political science in the behavioral era. 
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The policy impact paradigm has gained recently 
in application largely because of its utility in 
applied policy making. Program evaluation, in 
public administration, grows out of impact 
theory and methodology. 


Thomas R. Dye, among political scientists, is 
greatly responsible for the extensive application 
of the systems paradigm to public policy 
analysis. The sharpness of his conclusions— 
especially that political variables explain little 
of the variation in governmental policy outputs 
once socioeconomic controls are introduced— 
attracted a host of detractors soon after the 
publication of Politics, Economics and the 
Public in 1966. Using the Dye approach, others 
sought to improve on the measurement of 
political variables, conducted time-series analy- 
sis and introduced non-linear models-—with the 
apparent expectation that methodological so- 
phistication would result in a greater claim for 
the importance of politics in governmental 
allocations. 

In his latest policy book, Policy Analysis: 
What Governments Do, Why They Do It, and 
What Difference It Makes, Dye has escalated 
the methodological debate into a theoretical 
argument. Political participation, electoral pro- 
cesses and behavior, interest group activity and 
partisan competition have been labeled as 
“pluralist variables,’ and Dye contends that 
political science suffers from a professional and 
an ideological myopia. As a policy science, it is 
professionally short-sighted in restricting the 
boundaries of the discipline to governmental 
institutions and processes. Professional tunnel 
vision stems from an ideological commitment 
to democratic pluralism. While the “pluralist 
variables’? may have an intrinsic appeal to those 
interested in political values, Dye feels that 
policy researchers should have convinced poli- 
tical scientists, by now, that policy outputs are 
the product of social, economic, and tech- 
nological forces. 

If policy analysis in political science suffers a 
vision problem it may be in the eye of those 
who have applied only the input-output model, 
as Dye does in this thematic book. 

His assumptions about political science theo- 
ry and the contributions of the discipline to 
policy research should produce sharp reaction 
from social scientists who are studying policy 
impact. The impact paradigm raises different 
research questions from input-output analysis 
and holds more promise of explaining the 
effects of governmental decision making on 
policy allocations. Research in policy impact is 
concerned with effectiveness of government 
programs and with redistribution, or who bene- 
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fits from the policies of political institutions. 
Among the journals which publish policy- 
oriented research, there is a distinct recognition 
of the utility of the impact paradigm. The 1976 
volume of Public Policy alone includes studies 
of public school expenditure equilizations, low- 
income housing assistance programs and impact 
on racial segregation, the effectiveness of in- 
come transfer programs, consequences of cam- 
paign finance reform, urban transit costs, air- 
port development in an age of protest, and 
effluent charges as a means of achieving pollu- 
tion abatement. 

The findings are not contradictory to input- 
output analysis, which in most cases has con- 
cluded that political factors do account for 
some variance. But more importantly, impact 
analysis focuses on variables that are susceptible 
to policy manipulation and change: how policy 
makers can effect institutional arrangements, 
improve policy delivery systems, and redesign 
policies to affect who benefits and increase 
program effectiveness and efficiency. ‘‘Pluralist 
variables’? may account for only .2 of variance, 
or .1, in macro policy outputs, but they lead to 
policy analysis on which decision makers can 
act, if they so choose, whereas there is little, 
except over the long run, that anyone can do 
about the larger socioeconomic, environmental 
constraints. 

Pluralism may be a restrictive ideology, 
particularly in the assumption that equity in 
policy outcomes is reflected in the judgment of 
the groups with the greatest access to the 
decision-making process. But it has not mis- 
led—or blinded—the discipline, as Dye believes, 
into asserting an importance of politics in the 
causes and consequences of public policies. 


J. OLIVER WILLIAMS 
North Carolina State University 


Politics and Crime. By Hans Enzensberger. 
Selected and translated in part by Michael 
Roloff. (New York: Seabury Press, 1974, 
Pp. 215. $8.95.) 


Politics and Crime is a collection of seven 
Hans Enzensberger essays on such topics as the 
theory of treason, genocide in the name of the 
nation-state, regicide as a last resort against 
tyranny, the potential for revolution in the 
Western industrialized states, the role of the 
Communist Party of Cuba, and the political 
implications of the ecology movement. 

The first essay, “Towards a Theory of 
Treason” (1964), explores the ways in which 
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the term, “traitor,” can be employed with 
speed and severity by the modern nation-state 
against individuals it suspects as subversives. 
When such a regime feels itself threatened, 
Enzensberger argues, the dissident’s rights—even 
in the so-called Western democracies—count for 
nothing. 

“Reflections Before a Glass Cage” (1964) 
meditates on the Eichmann trial. Enzensberger 
asserts that murder is intimately intertwined 
with the creation and survival of all nation- 
states. Sovereignty involves the power to have 
someone killed. The present international sys- 
tem is a mortally dangerous one in which 
nations with the potential for atomic holocaust 
pursue their ends while considering themselves 
above any conceivable legal system. In such a 
setting, common criminals are a feeble anachro- 
nism. Their destructive potential is miniscule in 
contrast to that of his government. Eichmann 
and Auschwitz cannot be restricted to the 
1940s. Nor are they part of a nightmare only 
for Jews and Germans. For Enzensberger they 
are reminders that the world’s nuclear powers 
are using all the scientific and industrial means 
at their disposal to make possible the far more 
extensive genocide of tomorrow. 

Enzensberger’s next two essays, “Dreamers 
of the Absolute (Part I)—Pamphlets and 
Bombs” (1964) and ‘(Part [])—The Beautiful 
Souls of the Terror” (1964), provide an insight- 
ful account of the small bands of Russian 
terrorists of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries who sought personal and 
national salvation through the assassination of 
high-ranking officials of the czarist government. 
Such zealots, Enzensberger asserts with obvious 
satisfaction, constitute a threat to every regime 
founded upon its subjects’ suffering. One of 
them, anonymous in the crowd, is enough to 
instill dread into ‘“‘all those who hold power on 
this earth” (p. 102). 

“Berlin Commonplaces” (1968) argues that 
“the western metropolises” (the United States, 
non-Communist Europe, and Japan) are haunt- 
ed by the shadow of revolution. Externally, 
they face a future of inevitable murderous 
conflicts with the Third World. Permanent 
warfare between the have and have-not nations 
will be the reality. Internally, they cannot 
continue to meet their masses’ insatiable de- 
mands for more and better consumer products. 
Their students and intellectuals have become 
their most bitter critics. They have been forced 
to silence dissidents through ever-increasing 
repression. There is a real possibility that their 
alienated groups will crystallize into class move- 
ments which will join the attack against them as 
they fight with their backs “to the wall at the 
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periphery of the world” (p. 119). 

But, Enzensberger maintains, a genuine so- 
cialist revolution will remain only an apparition 
unless the enemies of capitalism can “arouse 
the deepest wishes and desires of the masses” 
by demonstrating to them the “social possibili- 
ties” of a Marxist regime (pp. 124--25). They 
must, for example, find and disseminate an- 
swers to questions which are central to creating 
a new order in a post-industrial world: “What 
possibilities of self-government exist in a tech- 
nically highly developed society? . .. What pos- 
sibilities for the regulation of social conflict can 
be developed?” How can the performance of 
work be transformed into a learning process? 
(p. 124) 

In “Portrait of a Party: Prehistory, Struc- 
ture, and Ideology of the PCC” (1969), Enzens- 
berger expresses his exasperation with the 
Partido Comunista de Cuba, which, from his 
perspective as a leftist theoretician, is complete- 
ly un-Marxist. The PCC reflects the Cuban 
culture’s furious animosity to theory. It is 
without Marxist-Leninist precepts against which 
to measure the development of its society. 
Mired in “moralizing rhetoric’? and “simple- 
minded muddling,” a mere medium for Castro’s 
“unlimited sovereignty,” the PCC lacks both 
historical and ideological legitimacy (p. 152). 

“A Critique of Political Ecology” (1973) 
paints an apocalyptic picture of a world ap- 
proaching ecological breakdown as a result of 
the excesses of capitalism. While Enzensberger 
believes that industrialization is far advanced in 
its destruction of the earth’s sources of fuel, 
food, water, and air, he regards the “ecology 
movement” as nothing more than a propaganda 
campaign of the bourgeois and capitalist classes. 
The rescue of the environment, he argues, will 
not be attained through taxing the masses to 
pay for antipollution technology. Nor will it be 
achieved through exhortations to Third World 
peoples to restrict their birth rates. The aboli- 
tion of the automobile, the desalinization of sea 
water, wars for raw materials, will prove only to 
be stop-gap measures. As long as capitalism 
survives, the quality of life can be expected to 
deteriorate. The world’s hope, Enzensberger 
concludes, has to be socialist revolution. Only 
socialism can bring about the reconciliation of 
humanity with nature essential to survival. 

This collection has its problems. Enzensber- 
ger’s style is frequently ponderous and cryptic. 
His attempts to employ symbolism occasionally 
detract from the clarity of his arguments. 
Enzensberger demonstrates more intellectual 
force in assaults upon the ideological positions 
of others than in the development of his own. 
The title, Politics and Crime, implies that the 
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anthology has more of a central theme than it 
does. But, each essay is stimulating. Enzens- 
berger plays a valuable role in challenging major 
assumptions of Western and Communist politi- 
cal theory. 

DENNIS D. DORIN 


University of North Carolina, Charlotte 


Hume’s Philosophical Politics. By Duncan 


Forbes. (Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1975. Pp. xiii + 338. 
$27.50.) 


This book is pre-eminently a study of the 
Hume of history, a figure somewhat disregarded 
by philosophers even in the bicentennial of his 
death in August 1776. To those whose concern 
is to make Hume speak again in a context of 
twentieth-century thought, Forbes offers a re- 
construction rigorously historical in at least two 
senses. In the first place, the Hume we meet is 
Hume the historian and commentator upon the 
politics of his own times, understanding of 
which they were to be viewed. In the second, it 
is Forbes’s constant intention to warn us of the 
difficulty and near-impossibility of any consis- 
tent interpretation of the historical Hume’s 
sustained meaning. “Hume is terrible campaign 
country,” he says at the outset. “No interpreta- 
tion ever seems to get going before it is pulled 
up almost immediately by some difficulty. The 
more of his writings one takes into account, the 
less confident one feels that one can ever break 
through.... And this perhaps is the ultimate 
mystery of Hume’s ‘scepticism,’ which the 
devotees eventually attain to” (pp. vii-ix). 

Forbes is telling us that the secret of Hume 
is that it can never be fully unravelled, and 
there are well-known difficulties and tempta- 
tions in the way of conveying such a message. 
To begin with, Forbes’s own text is not easy to 
read. One must not complain that he has failed 
to develop a rhetoric which masters his subject 
matter, since it is his purpose to show that the 
“terrible campaign country” cannot be reduced 
to the configurations of a sand-table; but there 
are times when one does not know whether one 
is reading Forbes’s prose or his notes, his 
interpretation of his authors or his paraphrases 
and abridgments of their own words. He might 
have shown us that the ground is difficult and 
broken without making us stumble in loose 
rock cast there by himself. However, it is no 
part of his intention to mustify, and the matrix 
in which Hume is to be presented emerges in 
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strong and bold outline once one knows what 
to look for. 

The secret of the ideological Hume is his 
ambivalence; and the secret of this in turn is 
that his age was one of a nascent historicism, in 
which society was seen as growing and changing 
rapidly between a number of states, each of 
them in some degree desirable. The interpreter 
might then aim to fix the various pairs of poles 
between which the spark of Hume’s thought 
moved, and one might possibly criticize Forbes 
because he is less anxious to do this than to 
show that Hume never came to rest at any one 
of them. The reader seems to follow him 
through a king of battle-course, in which a 
series of static and two-dimensional Hume- 
figures are riddled with fire one after the other; 
but when we ask whether Hume himself did not 
traverse the same course or a similar one, 
Forbes is no more merciful with us. 

Forbes is determined to show that the 
ambivalences constitute the pattern, and that 
Hume’s thought did not evolve according to 
any tidy dialectic, whether of resolution or 
contradiction. It is not to contravene this 
important conclusion to suggest that Forbes 
spends much of his time demonstrating that 
Hume did not become increasingly “Tory” or 
increasingly “reactionary” as he grew older, and 
that he may spend too much of his time on this 
point for the overall strength of his argument, 
The word “Tory,” after all, does not have a 
single consistent meaning. If there was a late- 
Stuart Toryism which venerated the royal 
prerogative, hereditary succession and high- 
church principles—Hume as historian admired 
the first of these but not the second or 
third—there was also an early-Georgian Tory- 
ism, represented by Bolingbroke, which carried 
the country detestation of executive patronage 
and government finance to lengths indis- 
tinguishable from those pursued by Old Whig 
Commonwealthmen. Hume as political com- 
mentator was a lifelong defender of the need 
for patronage, and we may get from Forbes the 
feeling that “Court Whig” or ‘“‘Walpolean Whig” 
is at any rate nearer fitting him than any other 
label (though the History of England, written 
on the Walpolean principle that the principles 
of the constitution were modern not ancient, 
appeared at a time when both oligarchic and 
radical Whigs had reverted to belief in the 
Ancient Constitution). 

But if Hume accepted the need for patron- 
age, he also declared that it would probably be 
the death of the constitution in the end; and 
Forbes seems to be having trouble with his even 
more constant declarations that public credit 
was capable of destroying the cement of soci- 
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ety. If the letters of Hume’s last years seem 
Stuart-Tory in their insistence that authority 
must be upheld against popular faction, they 
are Hanoverian-Tory in their insistence that 
Pitt’s wars have increased the national debt past 
bearing; and the ultra-Whig Richard Price could 
applaud Hume’s conclusion that America would 
be better given up on these grounds, with no 
indication that Price thought he was quoting 
Hume against himself. This convergence of 
ideas is not enough to make Hume a Tory; he is 
more like a Whig who thought the Whig system 
had run up against its own inherent limitations; 
but Forbes is absolutely right in insisting that 
the sense of limitation and tension is what 
matters, and that finding the correct party label 
does not. 

There remains the problem whether the 
tension is being depicted in terms of the right 
set of forces. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
feature of Forbes’s portrait is his isolation of a 
“vulgar Whiggism” (pp. 125—92), which 
Hume’s thought transcended—without ever 
quite losing—in the form of “scientific Whig- 
gism.”” Not only is “vulgar Whiggism” at- 
tributed to Bolinbroke, who was never a Whig 
at all; it turns out to have consisted largely in 
the belief that under European absolute mon- 
archy there could be neither security of proper- 
ty nor liberty of culture. It is of the first 
importance that Hume’s “scientific Whig- 
gism”—the term was coined by Forbes long 
ago—was based on the premise that absolute 
monarchy might develop a freedom of leisure 
and culture unknown in free commonwealths; 
but “vulgar Whiggism” is far too flat and 
simplistic a term to tell us what Hume was 
rejecting. He was also rejecting the contention 
that the free commonwealth was necessarily a 
virtuous republic, pre-commercial and austere 
to the point of primitivism, and that the growth 
of culture was synonymous with the move 
towards corruption; and this contention was as 
much Tory as it was Whig, and was not vulgar 
at all. In rejecting it Hume was involved in one 
of the age’s most complex debates, and if he 
held that the virtuous republic had never quite 
existed in history, he did not deny that it was 
in principle the best form of government; value 
and history were in tension. 

Hume’s ambivalences were those deeply felt 
by his age, as both Rousseau and Jefferson 
showed, in very different ways, by the quality 
of their overreaction to him. If there are points 
at which Forbes might have depicted the 
eighteenth-century debate in stronger relief and 
with sharper lights and shadows, we must be 
grateful to him for his book. This is how the 
historical Hume is to be found; and his skepti- 
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cism was as much historicist as it was epis- 
temological. 


J. G. A. Pocock 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Kant and the Problem of History. By William 
A. Galston. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1975. Pp. xiv + 290. $13.50.) 


This book investigates the “crisis of liberal 
democracy” through an inquiry into the emer- 


.gence of the idea of history in the writings of 


Kant. Galston argues that the conflict between 
the various forms of contemporary politics— 
liberal progressivism, Marxism, and “power 
voluntarism’’—may profitably be viewed as an 
“internecine struggle among ideological out- 
growths of the modern historical conscious- 
ness.” And the modern doctrine of history was 
given its first significant elaboration by Kant 
(pp. 3—5). 

Kant took his point of departure from 
Rousseau, who had described the human situa- 
tion, in the material kosmos of Newtonian 
natural science, as dualistic: a human being is 
simultaneously a product of subrational 
physical causality and rational human freedom 
(pp. 103—31). But Kant could not rest satisfied 
with this antimony. For if human beings are 
truly free agents, their actions must have an 
effect on the physical world observed by the 
scientist; but this is impossible if the physical 
world is fully accountable in terms of. an 
ineluctable chain of natural causes and effects. 

The idea of history, Galston argues, is Kant’s 
hesitating and questionable solution. According 
to the suggestions in Kant’s historical works, 
the irrational interactions of human passions in 
the empirical world can be thought of as 
leading to a rational political order, which, if 
not itself necessarily moral, would at least 
establish a political order compatible with 
genuine morality and inner freedom. History 
could then be conceived as a progress from 
passionate, asocial, merely physical beginnings 
to an ideal of perpetual peace and republican 
freedom—although the ideal may never be 
reached. 

Kant’s historical teaching is vulnerable to 
many objections. Perhaps the most crucial, in 
Galston’s view, is that the idea of history does 
not, in fact, overcome the dualistic concept of 
mankind bequeathed by Rousseau. Historical 
progress, which proceeds according to the laws 
of physical causality, cannot produce moral 
progress, because moral freedom in its very 
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being is something purely spontaneous and 
autonomous, untouched by material forces (pp. 
240—46, 264-68). Yet Kant may be said to 
surpass his successors by his resolute confron- 
tation of the central problem of modern scien- 
tific thought—whether there is a place for the 
human in the world of science—and by his 
resistance to embracing any solution blind to its 
own shortcomings (p. 267). Kant’s tentative- 
ness allows a better access to the peculiar 
strengths and difficulties of the idea of history 
than does the more confident, but not neces- 
sarily superior, system of Hegel (p. 5). 

The breadth of Galston’s book distinguishes 
it from the narrower approach of the usual 
Kant scholarship, which tends to neglect not 
only his place within the modern philosophical 
tradition, but also his quarrel with the philoso- 
phy of antiquity. Galston provides extended 
discussions of Kant’s relation to Rousseau (his 
profoundest teacher) and Aristotle (his most 
serious opponent). However, the heart of the 
book is Galston’s claim that in studying Kant, 
one discovers that the problem of history, 
which at first seems to be comprehensible in its 
own right as an issue of political philosophy, in 
fact points back to the problem of science as 
the most fundamental stratum of modernity 
(pp. 15, 62, 188—95). He implies that we must 
reexamine the roots of modern science, through 
a study of the physics and metaphysics of early 
modern thought, if we are to uncover the true 
origins of contemporary politics. This argument 
is at once the deepest level of the book and its 
most controversial assertion. For in my opin- 
ion, Galston has not properly addressed himself 
to the analyses of Heidegger and Leo Strauss— 
although he knows and even admires their 
writings. These men trace the core of moderni- 
ty back to something more fundamental than 
science: the metaphysical doctrine of the will as 
the ground of the beings (Heidegger), or the 
essentially political character of all modern 
philosophy, and therewith also of modern 
science (Strauss). (See Heidegger’s Nietzsche 
and Strauss’s Thoughts on Machiavelli.) For 
modern thought the ground of all things is said 
to be found in the Cartesian will or in Machi- 
avellian virtu, both being expressions for the 
ability to form the external matter of the world 
in accordance with human projects. The rejec- 
tion of science by Nietzsche and the existential- 
ists, far from being a departure from moderni- 
ty, could then be understood as a radicalization 
of, or a return to, the original modern principle. 
Science is now revealed to be only one of many 
possible forms of the will to overpower all 
limits to the human will. Hence Kant’s tentative 
replacement of Nature by History as the realm 
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where human conduct becomes visibly intel- 
ligible, prepared the way for Nietzsche’s aban- 
donment of science (knowledge of nature) in 
favor of his study of the creative willfulness of 
great men as the deepest source of life’s 
significance. 

But such objections cannot affect the as- 
siduity and penetration that characterize the 
book, which is probably the best now available 
on Kant’s political philosophy. 


THOMAS G. WEST 
University of Dallas 


Prospects for Constitutional Democracy: Essays 
in Honor of R. Taylor Cole. Edited by John 
H. Hallowell. (Durham, N.C.: Duke Universi- 
ty Press, 1976. Pp. xix + 197. $9.75.) 


In his preface John Hallowell characterizes 
this volume as representing “a variety of meth- 
odological perspectives” (p. xv). However, the 
impression is not of variety but of homogenei- 
ty: a generally pessimistic view of the prospects 
for constitutional democracy, ranging from the 
mildly skeptical (J. A. Corry, ‘The Prospects 
for Constitutional Democracy”), to the very 
skeptical (Zelman Cowen, “The Way We Live 
Now”), to the apocalyptic (Helmut Kuhn, 
“Germany—Divided Once More”). Further- 
more, the contributors not only express varying 
degrees of anguish about democracy in its 
“homeland” in the First World; they also see 
even less hope in the Third World, where efforts 
at institutional transfer are not only doomed to 
failure (J. Harris Proctor, “Communal Repre- 
sentation in the Republic of Malawi’’), but are 
judged to be immoral (Ralph Braibanti, “Con- 
text, Cause, and Change”). In spite of some 
subsequent variations in shading, a Spenglerian 
mood is set by Zelman Cowen, an Australian 
legal scholar, who near the end of his essay 
turns to the well-known passage from W. B. 
Yeats’ “The Second Coming” in which “anar- 
chy is loosed upon the world” in a “blood- 
dimmed tide”—a world in which “the best lack 
ali conviction, while the worst are full of 
passionate intensity” (p. 20). To this the author 
can only add that despite our vast technological 
skills “we have neither clear minds nor clear 
directions.” It is unfortunate that such a 
conclusion should mar an essay in which the 
author draws a reasonably fair balance sheet 
between contending views about the rule of 
law. 

Looked at in another perspective, the essays 
divide into two or possibly three groups: 
philosophical and empirical, with a third group 
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of essays trying to develop an analytic or 
evaluative stance. Among the first two groups 
the empirical essays are among the best in the 
volume (Samuel H. Barnes, “The Dark Side of 
Pluralism: Italian Democracy and the Limits of 
Political Engineering” and Howard A. Scarrow, 
‘Participation Through Decentralization: The 
Case of Britain.” They contribute more to a 
thoughtful consideration of the varieties of 
democratic government than do the philo- 
sophically oriented essays (Cowen; Barry 
Cooper, “Culture and Anarchy: The Politics of 
Matthew Arnold”; Corry). Scarrow scores an 
important point about British democratic 
government essentially as “administration” ra- 
ther than as local self-government. One of the 
most impressive contributions is Samuel Barnes’ 
examination of the interplay of political forces 
in Italy and the short-to-medium-range con- 
sequences of this interplay for democratic 
. government. His projection of the increasing 
institutionalization of the Italian Communist 
party has been most effectively borne out by 
the June 1976 election and events since that 
time. Of all the essays dealing with the shape of 
contemporary democratic conflicts, Barnes’ es- 
say is just about the only one that can still be 
read without flinching. Francis Canavan begins 
and ends his essay with the assertion that a 
- “united Ireland” is the only way out of the 
impasse. Nothing that has happened in the last 
year or so gives credence to such a forecast, and 
even Canavan cannot avoid citing Richard Rose 
to the effect that there is no solution availahle 
to the Irish troubles. Even more disturbing is 
Helmut Kuhn’s essay about contemporary West 
Germany. In 18 pages the author provides a 
thumbnail history of the postwar period, deals 
with the “other Germany,” and then launches a 
partisan attack on anything that is even vaguely 
liberal in West Germany. His premonition of 
doom would do justice to a C.D.U. election 
pamphlet and the general reader might be 
justified in wondering how all this fits with the 
election results of October 1976 in which the 
conservative parties came within a whisker of 
winning the election—an election in which the 
““social-liberal”’ coalition advocated economic 
policies nearly indistinguishable from those of 
any conservative party program. 

A third and somewhat varigated group of 
essays has in common an analytic or evaluative 
mode; this group includes essays by Braibanti; 
J. A. A. Lovink (“Prospects for Democratic 
Control’); and Emmette S. Redford (‘“Water- 
gate: A Test of Constitutional Democracy”). Of 
these three, Redford had probably the most 
thankless task, i.e., to say something genuinely 
new about Watergate and democratic govern- 
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ment. Given -the space limitations and, even 
more, given the veritable flood of words in 
which we all have been drowned, what is there 
left to be said in a brief essay? Lovink examines 
various possible instruments for exercising 
democratic control over bureaucracy and public 
policy. Much like Theodore Lowi, whom he 
cites frequently, Lovink sees little hope in what 
has been tried in the past. But unlike Lowi he 
does not even offer a “remedy.” In the end it is 
Branbanti’s essay that provides an antidote to 
the Gotterdimmerung scenarios of his co- 
authors. He argues neither for the status quo 
nor against it, neither for change nor against it. 
Instead he tries to demonstrate that institutions 
and processes, including constitutional 
democracy, operate in a context and that we 
disregard this contextual element only at our 
peril. Though he focuses his attention on the 
Third World and its problems, what he has to 
say about the ambiguities of change and 
modernity apply to the First World as well. 
Thus Braibanti deserves our gratitude for help- 
ing us clear our vision dimmed so badly by the 
other essays in this volume. 

A final query. As one familiar with Taylor 
Cole chiefly through his published work, I find 
the general direction and impact of this 
festschrift not so much an accurate “reflection 
of the breadth and eclecticism of Cole’s work” 
(Hallowell, p. xv) as very much at odds with the 
consistently optimistic and empirical qualities 
of his writings. I wonder what he makes of this 
festschrift which so determinedly calls into 
doubt the ideas and institutions that constitute 
his life’s work. 


ALFRED DIAMANT 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Macaulay and the Whig Tradition. By Joseph 
Hamburger. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1976. Pp. xiii + 274. $17.50.) 


Books about Macaulay tend to be stout and 
ruminative. Hamburger’s study is slim and 
ruminative. It is written for readers who already 
know a good deal about Victorian England and 
about the circumstances of Macaulay’s life and 
writings. For such readers, it provides a 
thoughtful discussion of Macaulay’s place with- 
in the tradition of Whig history and politics. 
Hamburger argues that Macaulay’s most funda- 
mental instincts in politics were those of the 
classical trimmer. His centrism was not so much 
a principled liberalism as a fear of extremism, 
of both the Tory and the Radical stripe. 
Hamburger gives a good deal of evidence of this 
trimming mood in Macaulay’s work, and places 
him within a tradition of “‘philosopher-poli- 
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ticians” including Burke as well as Halifax, who 
stood somewhere between Macaulay’s men of 
theory and men of business, and had affinities 
further back with Bacon and with Machiavelli. 
This study is useful for a variety of reasons. It 
leads one to think about the complex com- 
ponents of the moderate position, and the 
different routes one can take to arrive at the 
middle of the road. It sheds a good deal of light 
on Macaulay’s own intellectual affinities and 
aversions, as well as the links among a group of 
individuals who have made similar contribu- 
tions to a distinctive perspective on politics that 
cannot easily be placed within the familiar 
ideological spectra. It also reminds us that, 
however serene the Victorian age appears in 
retrospect, sober Victorians could plausibly 
view it as a time of alarums and conflicts, when 
stability and progress from Macaulay’s ‘‘noise- 
less revolutions” in society and technology 
were continually threatened by the twin spec- 
tres of anarchy and tyranny. And finally, like 
Hamburger’s earlier studies of the Mills, it 
provokes thought about the role of ‘“‘intel- 
lectuals in politics” in this or any other age, 
despite the fact that one of Hamburger’s 
achievements is to make us see that Macaulay, 
though bookish to a fault, had little patience 
with intellectual abstractions. 

Hamburger has succeeded admirably in doing 
what he set out to do in this book. His purpose 
was to call attention to Macaulay’s character as 
a principled trimmer, in order to make us aware 
that “the Whig label” should not be applied to 
him indiscriminately, and to help us see the 
contributions of Macaulay’s trimming to the 
development of Whiggism. However, he raises, 
explicitly or by implication, a number of other 
interesting questions along the way, and it is 
perhaps a disappointing feature of the book 
that he was disinclined to pursue them more 
systematically. He uses, for example, the manu- 
script of Macaulay’s unfinished “History of 
France,” discovered by some clever detective 
work in which he was aided by his son, but 
gives us only glimpses of its contents. He resists 
any temptation to compare Macaulay with the 
juste milieu historians of contemporary French 
liberalism or with Tocqueville, or even to draw 
systematic comparisons between Macaulay on 
the history of England and Macaulay on the 
history of France. He describes Macaulay (p. 
166) as “preeminently political,” but he ap- 
pears here much more as historian and specta- 
tor of politics than as actor. Thus the dimen- 
sion of trimming-in-action that might have been 
added by a more sustained attention to his 
activities as parliamentarian and administrator 
is missing. Most important in terms of the 
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intentions of the book, Hamburger provides 
only a shadowy account of what the “Whig 
tradition”? had become in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although surely such an account is neces- 
sary if we are to discover how Macaulay 
differed from his fellows and what he con- 
tributed towards the development of an ongo- 
ing pattern of thought. There is a brief discus- 
sion of this in chapter 6, in terms of the 
“double pedigree” of nineteenth-century Whig- 
gism—“the liberal conviction and the prudential- 
consideration.” But the beliefs and principles of 
contemporary Whigs remain vague and sketchy 
here, and the relationship of their beliefs to 
earlier components of the tradition—Lockean 
ideas and the Commonwealth republican line of 
thought—is left obscure. This is surely due in 
part to the fluid and imprecise character of 
Whiggism itself, but Hamburger’s description of 
the way Macaulay helped shape this tradition 
would be sharpened by a clearer idea of what 
he had to work with. 

Nonetheless Hamburger gives us a clear and. 
memorable sense of Macaulay’s own world- 
view, relating it deftly to his family background 
and his tendency to understand contemporary 
events in terms of categories drawn from the 
past—Puritans and Jacobins reincarnated in the 
several types of radicals, Laud resurrected in 
fanatical Toryism. Hamburger also provides a 
sympathetic portrait of the trimmer, not as 
opportunist or as hack, but as a person of 
principle conscious of the need for a centripetal 
force in a centrifugal world, motivated, as 
Macaulay’s colleague Francis Jeffrey described 
it in the Edinburgh Review, by “a desire to 
compromise and reconcile the claims of all the 
great parties in the State.” 


NANNERL O. KEQHANE 
Stanford University 


Marxism and the Theory of Praxis: A Critique 
of Some New Versions of Old Fallacies. By 
John Hoffman. (New York: International 
Publishers, 1975. Pp. 239. Price not given.) 


Marxism and the Theory of Praxis is a 
frontal attack on virtually all of Marxian 
thought which has become academically re- 
spectable in the West. Dr. Hoffman criticizes 
Lukacs, Korsch, Gramsci, Marcuse, A. Schmidt, 
Sartre, Lefebvre, Avineri, Kolakowski, Petrovic, 
the students of Althusser and a host of others 
who are categorized as the praxis writers. 
Hoffman believes that these thinkers who fail 
to comprehend historical materialism, the theo- 
ry of the modes of developing interaction 
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between humanity and nature, within a philoso- 
phy of being or dialectical materialism (as 
Engels and Lenin did) are forced to adopt 
unsatisfactory dualist or idealist theories from 
which flow irrationalist or “subjectivist” poli- 
tical practices. 

Hoffman criticizes the praxis writers for con- 
tending that Marxism cannot be a philosophy, 
that dialectics cannot exist in nature, that 
consciousness cannot reflect reality, that the 
distinction between base and superstructure is 
unsatisfactory, that the indeterminacy of action 
is required by the concept of praxis and that 
The Paris Manuscripts are a significant part of 
Marxist theory. 

The issue as to whether Marxism is a philoso- 
phy is not decisively resolved as it depends 


‘upon what is meant by a philosophy. The 


praxis writers who deny philosophic status to 
Marxism insist that it is not a closed system of 
final truths, but is subject to empirical analysis 
and political experimentation and is open to 
development in accordance with changing social 
practices. Hoffman does not explicitly confront 
the issues of falsifiability and finality; he does 
not state, for example, whether the primacy of 
the economic base to the political and cultural 
superstructure is an empirical generalization 
which is in principle falsifiable in certain 


` situations or whether it is necessarily true in all 


times and places; he does not explicitly state 
what aspects of Marxism are final and what 
aspects may be changed without “revision” of 
what is essential to Marxist theory. 

The crucial point at issue between Hoffman 
and the praxis writers pertains to the intelligibil- 
ity of the world external to human experience. 


- The praxis writers assert that we can know of the 


world only as it exists “for us” and thus the 
proper object of Marxist theory is the history 
of practical or productive interactions between 
humanity and the rest of the natural world; an 
account of nature “in itself?” would be as void 
of content as a human psychology, stripped of 
relationship to things and other persons. Hoff- 
man, on the other hand, believes the external 
world has an “objective rationality of its own” 
prior to human interaction reflected in a 
scientist’s consciousness as true ideas. The 
reason why moving matter should have a 
rational structure such as to enable a cor- 


. respondence between ideas and a world ex- 


ternal to human experience is not explained, 
but such a postulate, we are assured, is essential 
to distinguish appearances from knowledge of 
reality. Hoffman points out that Marx and 


~ Engels believed that dialectical movement ob- 


tained in the natural world, although he curi- 


_. ously cites (p..52) to support his point The 
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German Ideology which states that the two 
sides of history—the natural and the human— 
are “inseparable.” 

Marxism and the Theory of Praxis provides 
an interesting defense of a “‘reflectionist’’ 
epistemology from.the charge that it presup- 
poses a passive role for consciousness in the 
reflection or mental recreation of objective 
natural laws. I think Hoffman has not demon- 
strated how reflection upon external reality 
necessarily constitutes a transformation of that 
reality but has justified a claim to greater 
attention to a correspondence epistemology 
amongst Marxologists. 

Hoffman’s case for the determinism of Marx- 
ist materialism is incomplete in that he never 
discusses internal determinants of human ac- 
tion. An account of human needs and abilities 
is essential to show how transformative prac- 
tices (productive and political) correspond toa 
refiectionist epistemology. If what is reflected 
is merely the determinate external world (and 
not also determinate needs and powers reacting 
to, and interacting with, it) there is no reason 
why reflection upon externality is ipso facto its 
transformation. I share Hoffman’s view that 
concepts like “creativity” or “indeterminacy” 
do not explain transformative practices. How- 
ever I find utterly incomprehensible his belief 
that uniquely human attributes “‘can only be 
explained by idealism” (p. 168). Could it be 
that Hoffman shares with the more irrationalist 
of the praxis writers the view that human 
reality is “subjective” or “indeterminate” and 
thus incompatible with the objectivity of sci- 
ence? 

The political implications of the ontological 
postulate of the external world rationally con- 
stituted in objective laws of natural history and 
the epistemological theory of correspondence 
or reflection justifies, according to Hoffman, 
the control of social processes by those pos- 
sessing Marxian science. Without a science 


based on this ontology and epistemology, we 


have the relativism and skepticism of social 
democracy or worse, blocking the guidance of a 
scientific vanguard in a prerevolutionary situa- 
tion and the role of scientific planners during 
socialist construction. Indeed there is a correla- 
tion between the “praxical’”’ rejection of En- 
gelsian scientism and the politics of spontaneity 
which Lenin and Hoffman denounce. The most 
interesting aspect of Hoffman’s political reflec- 
tions, it seems to me, are the reasons for his 
rejection of the new left slogan of “‘Workers’ 
Control.” 

Hoffman’s sweeping criticism of the praxis 
school of Marxism, while not rendering justice 
to all thinkers categorized in this group, does 
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command attention to what is required by a 
materialist ontology and epistemology. The 
critical emphasis, however, impedes the con- 
structive attempt to provide a philosophic 
foundation for a science of politics and society 
and for a cognitive ethics. Marxism and the 
Theory of Praxis claims more than it ac- 
complishes. i 


EDWARD ANDREW 
University of Toronto 


Montesquieu and the Old Regime. By Mark 
Hulliung. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1976. Pp. 258. $11.50.) 


The Political Theory of Montesquieu. By Mel- 
vin Richter. (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. Pp. 355. $17.95, cloth; 
$6.95, paper.) 


Each of these works deserves some praise. 
But I prefer to begin with summary criticisms. 
Montesquieu begins to trouble the modern 
scholar much as Aristotle troubled medieval 
schoolmen. Because he provided sources rich in 
practical advice and paradigms or “ideal types,” 
the temptation to adapt his ideas to subsequent 
circumstances, however distant, is well-nigh 
irresistible. The consequence is a profusion of 
seedlings withering in the shadows of mature 
trees in a great forest. 

Each of these efforts defends its failure to 
present a comprehensive account of Monte- 
squieu’s teaching by denying that Montesquieu 
achieved a comprehensive understanding. 
(Richter: pp. 4, 6, 17, 64—65, and passim. 
Hulliung: pp. 27, 108—117, 171, 185.) Richter 
treats Montesquieu as eclectic (pp. 21—22). The 
introduction to his translations comprises 
roughly a third of the book. It is a critical 
analysis, but ‘“‘critical” is not used critically in 
this review. Richter sidesteps the problems 
requiring explication in Montesquieu’s texts. 
Those problems are glossed, ignored, or handled 
by the repeating of “commonplaces” of the 
scholarly tradition. 

An early example of this sidestepping occurs 
when he questions the sincerity of Monte- 
squieu’s claim that “nothing he wrote could be 
interpreted ‘to censure arrangements es- 
tablished anywhere in the world’ ” (p. 17). This 
is rather Richter’s than Montesquieu’s question. 
The statement from The Spirit of the Laws in 
no way limits prospects for interpretation nor 
even the incidental effects of Montesquieu’s 
teaching. It addresses only his purpose in 
writing: “Je n’écris point pour censurer ce qui 
est établi dans quelque pays que ce soit.” The 
incidental effect of censure is perfectly com- 
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patible with this stated intention. Or, again, 
Montesquieu’s claim of a design for the work 
has trapped subsequent scholars in the search 
for unity. That implies analysis of the text as 
such. But Richter suggests a genealogy of ideas 
to resolve that claim, abandoning the assump- 
tion that Montesquieu’s claim ought to be 
honored solely because he made it (p. 64). But, 
again, Montesquieu’s conception of nature and 
laws of nature, philosophical or “metaphysical” 
in form, is really only a “political” or “secular” 
conception. He “himself said any number of 
times that The Spirit of the Laws is not a 
theological work” (pp. 64—69). Here, it is 
Montesquieu’s own claim which has force. 

Finally, the same process, interpreting 
through narrowing the sense of the text, is seen 
in the account of the separation of powers (pp. 
90—91). Initially, the account resembles expan- 
sion rather than constriction. Richter holds that 
Montesquieu employs three definitions of sep- 
aration of powers rather than one. But this 
interpretation requires a radical separation of 
very closely related passages. Besides taking the 
“second definition” out of context, Richter 
does not reveal that it in fact arises from the 
very next paragraph after the first definition in 
the first paragraph of only one sentence; the 
second paragraph is only four sentences which 
develops the first paragraph and, in particular, 
places the domestic and foreign power of 
enforcing law on a single footing and oppose 
the power of judging. The whole, then, is 
only the continuing definition of a new concep- 
tion. When the “second” definition occurs, it is 
a reference to—a gloss on—the previous defini- 
tion. Completing and defending the expansion, 
Montesquieu then states it in summary form. 
Thus, this is the only definition employed 
throughout Book XI, although the original 
version is used again in the discussion of 
England in Book XIX, chapter 27. The whole 
seems to reveal Montesquieu’s consciousness of 
how far he could attribute his principles to 
England (or Locke) in fact and how far only 
ideally. 

What may be said of Richter’s translations? 
His own appraisal seems accurate: “I have not 
hesitated to depart from his sentence structure. 
Even had I wished to do so, I could not have 
produced the complex and beautifully balanced 
sentences he sometimes wrote.” In addition, as 
Richter recognized, there already exist relative- 
ly adequate translations of the Persian Letters 
and the Considerations. Those translations re- 
main unsurpassed. But the greater portion of 
Richter’s work is rightly devoted to The Spirit 
of the Laws. And this is the first attempt at 
translation of that work in over 200 years. 


| 
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With regard to the passages selected, it is 
curious that the interpretation of Montesquieu 
as a conservative political sociologist did not 
lead to greater emphasis on Book XX, on the 
laws of commerce, or on any of the final books 
on feudal history. More important is the omis- 
sion of those troublesome passages which are 
central to a comprehensive analysis. An exam- 
ple is Book IV, Ch. 8, “An Explanation of a 
Paradox of the Ancients, in Relation to 
Moeurs.” Because that chapter is omitted, the 
work also fails to provide annotation for one of 
the most dense and critical series of footnotes 
in the work—beginning at IV, 8, and apparently 
ending at V, 17. 

The glosses in Richter’s interpretation are 
reflected in his translation. This leads to a 
paradox. Richter’s translation is generally su- 
perior to the parallel passages in Nugent, 
because there are fewer direct mis-translations. 
But Richter speaks so strictly to received 
opinion in his own time, that this work may 
well fail to survive the test of time even as well 
as the Nugent translation, though acknowl- 
edged to be defective. 

There is one great advantage in Richter’s 
translation: He makes available in English here- 
tofore neglected passages which deepen our 
understanding of Montesquieu. These are the 
unpublished sequel to the fable of the Troglo- 
dytes and the ninth chapter of Book XV in The 
Spirit of the Laws. 

The defects of Hulliung’s work are more 
briefly noted. He identified the attack on the 
ancien régime with an attack on natural law. 
Thus, he remained blind to the natural law basis 
of modern liberalism (as expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence) and exaggerated 
the radical skepticism of Lockean epistemolo- 
gy. Predictably, the work ends by denying to 
Montesquieu any genuine foundation for the 
prescriptive republicanism which it is the pri- 
mary purpose of the book to establish. Where 
Montesquieu’s own work would contradict this 
development, Hulliung treats the principles 
involved as anomalies to be excused (as at p. 
174). 

The failure to treat The Spirit of the Laws as 
a whole is symptomatic of this flaw. To defend 
the thesis of Montesquieu the social scientist, 
Hulliung systematically attacks the idea of 
Montesquieu the philosopher (specially, Ch. 5, 
1). But at every key point in the argument, the 
author turns not to conclusive proof from one 
of the published works but to the Pensées. In 
fact, the thesis is not confirmed in any of 
Montesquieu’s published works viewed as a 
whole nor in any pensee which can be con- 
sidered as making a sustained argument. 
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Hulliung produces a penetrating analysis of 
the. details of Montesquieu’s work. For ex- 
ample, nowhere else in general publication is 
full appreciation of Montesquieu’s understand- 
ing of the jury system shown (not at p. 213, 
where he follows tradition, but at p. 219). 
Similarly, no one else has so clearly discussed 
the status of justice for Montesquieu (though 
the content remains confused). See especially 
pp. 174-75.) But this penetration of details is 
achieved at the expense of denying necessary 
connections between them. 

Because Hulliung can discover no organizing 
conception of nature in Montesquieu, he 
imagines him to offer “fiction” (Ch. 5) and 
fictionalized “history”? (Ch. 6) as “surrogates 
for natural law.” In the end, both are found 
inadequate, and Hulliung preserves his evident 
admiration for his subject only by discovering 
that this inadequacy is rooted in the “nature” 
of human things: “Social science interprets but 
does not change the world; the social scientist is 
one man and the politician another. Each has a 
type of political knowledge, but the noncon- 


.ceptual ‘know-how’ of the political actor—ruler 


or revolutionary—is alone relevant” (p. 229). 
Understanding that no one can foresee all the 
unintended consequences of prudential en- 
deavor, Hulliung assumes that all intended 
consequences are untenable. (Cf. p. 175.) 
Though he articulates the problem, he fails to 
see Montesquieu’s anticipation, e.g., the poli- 
tical use of historical analysis as a means of 
conferring legitimacy and evoking salutary 
change. 

The recursion to mystery and myth suggests 
the difficulty of Hulliung’s analysis. He assumes 
Montesquieu’s prudent modernity to be merely 
half-hearted liberalism instead of the expansion 
of liberal principles to include principles of 
prudent judgment. 

A final negative comment: Hulliung defines 
the ancien régime—Montesquieu’s understand- 
ing of it—as “‘aristocratic society.” (See H, 2 
especially.) However this may conform to 
common understanding, it clearly does violence 
to Montesquieu’s labored conception of ari- 
stocracy as a form of the republic and distinct 
from monarchy. To discuss the books on 
“Monarchy,” systematically substituting “ari- 
stocracy” for ‘‘monarchy” is simply unac- 
ceptable. It conforms Montesquieu to the thesis 
of the analysis. 

Despite these criticisms, it is still possible to 
laud Richter’s and Hulliung’s participation in 
the rebirth of Montesquieu studies of the last 
20 years or so. Their Montesquieu is incom- 
plete, but it contributes to increasing awareness 
of the need for a better account. Some things 
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they miss. Both fail to give due attention to the 
centrality of the question of the size of 
republics. Both fail (Hulliung less so) to regard 
the implication of Montesquieu’s theory of 
climate from the perspective of civilization. 
And neither credits Montesquieu’s self-under- 
standing of his work and his chief interlocutors. 
To read their accounts of his vagueness, para- 
doxes, anomalies, and eclecticism is to imagine 
for a moment that they consider Montesquieu a 
Mao Tse-tung; they have conjured up a cherubic 
little form spewing forth capsules of Satanic 
wisdom in a Jobean lottery. Still, what they 
accomplish is significant. 

Hulliung succeeds in restoring the question 
of Montesquieu’s position to the plane of 
eighteenth-century concerns. And, in doing so, 
he elevates the most neglected: sections of The 
Spirit of the Laws to a status level with the 
most interpreted sections. Richter breaks no 
new ground in assessing Montesquieu’s position 
amid theories of the emerging nation-state of 
modern liberalism. But he does make clearer 
than was heretofore established the need for a 
faithful and literal translation of The Spirit of 
the Laws. 


W. B. ALLEN 
Harvey Mudd College 


Michael Bakunin: Selected Writings. Edited by 
Arthur Lehning. (New York: Grove, 1974, 
Pp. 288. $4.95.) 


Bakunin on Anarchy. Edited by Sam Dolgoff. 
(New York: Knopf, 1972. Pp. xxvii + 412. 
$10.00, cloth; $2.45, paper.) 


God and the State. By Michael Bakunin. (New 
York: Dover, 1970. Pp. xii + 89. $2.00.) 


Living My Life. By Emma Goldman. (New 
York: Dover, 1970. 2 vols. Pp. 994 + xvi. 
$4.50 each.) 


Anarchism and Other Essays. By Emma Gold- 
man. (New York: Dover, 1969. Pp. xiv + 
271. $3.00.) 


Fields, Factories and Workshops Tomorrow. By 
Peter Kropotkin. Edited by Colin Ward. 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1975. Pp. 
205. $3.45, paper.) 


The last decade has been a good one for 
anarchism and those interested in it. In addition 
to the volumes listed above, Proudhon’s What is 
Property? has been reprinted by Dover, and his 
General Idea of the Revolution in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Haskell House. A Selected 
Writings of P.-J. Proudhon, edited by Stewart 
Edwards and providing much never before 
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available in English, was published by Macmil- 
lan in London, and was available as an Anchor 
paperback until Doubleday unfortunately chose 
recently to let it go out of print. And of the 
writings of Kropotkin, Mutual Aid and The 
Conquest of Bread were reprinted, edited and 
introduced by Paul Avrich, by Penguin in 
England and New York University Press here, 
while the collection entitled Kropotkin’s Revo- 
lutionary Pamphlets, edited 50 years ago by 
Roger N. Baldwin, was reprinted by Benjamin 
Blom and by Dover. All told, anarchist writings 
seem more easily available now than ever 
before. 

This is probably no accident. An anarchist 
flavor, at least, pervaded that broad movement 
called the “New Left” from its early and fairly 
impressive statement in the Port Huron docu- 
ment of the SDS in 1962. The apparent decline 
in that movement in recent years has hardly 
been accompanied by a revived confidence in 
government; the political alienation now noted 
has a different quality than the apathy of the 
fifties. 

Political science, too, has changed. Anarch- 
ism seems a good deal more interesting and 
relevant than one might have anticipated 20 
years ago. It may be in good part a dream, but 
it is not a nonpolitical dream, and political 
scientists can properly include it among their 
respectable theories. 

That said, however, we must recognize that 
anarchism is not a simple theory, if it can be at 
all reduced to a theory, nor can it be adequate- 
ly expressed in any single literary form. The 
volumes being considered here are very diverse 
in both form and content. Ranging from 
autobiography to fairly compact scientific or 
philosophical analysis, they differ not only in 
the theoretical perspectives they develop, but 
also the degree to which they develop any at 
all. Proudhon and Kropotkin elaborated rather 
substantial though very different theories, but 
Bakunin, once he drifted from Hegelianism, had 
relatively little, and Emma Goldman’s anarch- 
ism seems largely a matter of common sense 
and decency outraged by experience. Anarch- 
ism may well be a frame of mind, only partially 
expressed in or supported by theory. If so, the 
very diversity of these writings in both style 
and content is a significant manifestation of the 
anarchist perspective, and none should be ig- 
nored. 

The core of anarchism is, of course, the 
exaltation of human freedom and the insistence 
that it is the prerogative of all mankind, 
equally. Anarchists have generally been con- 
vinced that this is not incompatible with an at 
least sufficiently cooperative harmony, which 
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would emerge “spontaneously” among the 
emancipated masses. They may thus be dis- 
tinguished from Stirner and Nietzsche, although 
Goldman gave even these her blessing in the 
preface to her volume of essays. On the other 
hand, they did not follow Locke, Rousseau, 
Hegel, or Marx in largely identifying freedom 
with the proper sort of sociability, which 
provides justification for authority, established 
or revolutionary. Even Proudhon, whose theory 
led him to assert that in the end liberty and 
justice “merge,” exclaimed when pressed that 
he had “‘no system,” that no science can predict 
the actual consequences of liberty. Anarchists 
have been singularly willing to live with change, 
unpredictability, and even conflict, sometimes 
even making it a matter of principle, rather 
than resort to the usual forms of authority to 
establish and maintain order. Rather than justi- 
fy authority, they justified rebellion, but with 
no idea of becoming partisans of chaos or 
nihilism. 

Bakunin is undoubtedly the archtypical 
anarchist, and nowhere better than in his 
writings (and life) is this ambivalence of anarch- 
ism displayed. Sensitive, imaginative, 
knowledgeable and intelligent, he was still no 
systematic thinker. One must say that it is the 
man, not a theory, which provides the unity in 
his writings, and they remain powerful despite 
the ease with which analysis can find confu- 
sions and contradictions. Marx must have found 
Bakunin exceptionally frustrating, even more 
than he did Proudhon, whose idea of the nature 
and role of science was much closer to his own. 

Bakunin’s basic perspective is stated quite 
simply in his God and the State (p. 12; 
Lehning, p. 114). Human beings are animals 
capable of thought and rebellion. Human ani- 
mality manifests itself in the social and private 
economy, thought in science, and rebellion in 
liberty. None of these capacities or conditions 
derives in any significant sense from any higher 
power or serves such. They are simply natural 
characteristics of matter evolved to the human 
level; as such they can and should be left to 
express themselves and develop as they will. 
Religious and political idealism is a perversion 
of nature. 

A systematic thinker, given such a complex 
figure, would try to reduce it, to clarify the 
elements and identify determinate relationships 
among them, to obtain a coherent picture and 
guide. So did even Proudhon and Kropotkin, to 
say nothing of Marx and others, but not 
Bakunin. To him, reason gives rise only to 
abstractions, which must not be confused with 
realities or substituted for life. At their best, in 
modern science, those abstractions are “true 
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abstractions,’ which can inform us of the 
“general causes of individual suffering” and the 
“general conditions necessary to the real eman- 
cipation of the individuals living in society” 
(pp. 60 ff.). But even such reason possesses no 
authority, does not determine any particular 
condition or individual actor. These must there- 
fore be determined by something else, one 
might think~—perhaps nonrational animality, or 
the spirit of rebellion—but Bakunin was con- 
sistent and did not press his analysis to this 
point. 

Again, to Bakunin liberal individualism is 
abstract and unrealistic, and inevitably leads to 
the limitation of liberty by authority. He 
observed very nicely against the liberal ac- 
ceptance of such restrictions that “‘liberty is 
indivisible; one cannot curtail a part of it 
without killing all of it. This little part you are 
curtailing is the very essence of my liberty; it is 
all of it’? (Dolgoff, p. 129; Lehning, p. 138). 
Further, “‘man realizes his individual freedom as 
well as his personality only through the indivi- 
duals who surround him, and thanks only to 
the labor and the collective power of society” 
(Dolgoff, p. 236; Lehning, p. 145). A few pages 
later, however, we learn that it is not only 
against the state, that artificial imposition on 
society, that people must rebel, but even 
against society itself, whose “‘tyranny is gentler, 
more insidious, more imperceptible, but not 
less powerful and pervasive than is the authori- 
ty of the State.” Now, where can the individual 
find the resources to rebel against a society of 
which one, even one’s liberty, is a product? 
Bakunin did not say. He admitted that it is 
“difficult.” 

Many examples of such theoretical difficul- 
ties could be produced; Bakunin simply stands 
astride them, and it may be in this that we have 
most to learn from him. Political science has 
produced many, far neater theoretical con- 
structions, but we are as far as ever from 
understanding politics. Perhaps Bakunin was 
right, and our conceptualizations—even those of 
our most empirical science~—are but abstrac- 
tions, strictly valid only in their own special 
‘contexts, and producing only a variety of 
limited insights in relation to real life. Our 
ultimate challenge is not in the elaboration of 
such—that game is fairly easy—but in using 
them with imaginative flexibility and political 
sensitivity in our effort to understand and be of 
some use in the political order. Henry Kariel’s 
writings during the last decade seem one at- 
tempt to develop such a nonauthoritarian poli- 
tical science, if it can be called a science, but 
the efforts of Bakunin to do the same, con- 
sistent if not particularly self-conscious, can 
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still be illuminating. 

Both these collections of Bakunin’s writings 
may serve that purpose well, together with their 
more immediate one. Both provide a good 
survey of Bakunin’s writings from his early 
nationalistic idealism through the mature and 
reflective anarchism of the seventies. Lehning 
opens with a charmingly idealistic letter to 
Bakunin’s sisters in 1836, which is hardly 
anarchist but displays his contempt for the 
commonplace that persists in his later thought. 
In each are both philosophical reflections and 
practical revolutionary messages, conveying the 
range of Bakunin’s interests and activities. 
However, Dolgoff’s collection is somewhat 
more extensive, provides more running com- 
mentary, and has an index and a more substan- 
tial bibliography. 


Fields, Factories and Workshops Tomorrow 
is an abridgment of Kropotkin’s volume pub- 
lished in its second edition in 1913, and with 
the “tomorrow” added to the titie. An un- 
abridged reprinting by Benjamin Blom is also 
available. The editor has cut much now obso- 
lete detail, and has added extensive, critical but 
sympathetic commentaries to each chapter to 
bring the whole up to date, producing a very 
interesting book. Kropotkin argued, in essence, 
that both greater productivity and a better 
working life would result from the integration 
of town and country, of agricultural and 
industrial production, and from a more inten- 
sive agriculture, together with more local and 
regional self-sufficiency. He believed that the 
best human life in the past was lived in the free 
cities of the late Middle Ages, that this was 
destroyed by the development of the cen- 
tralized state, and that we can recover that 
“golden age,” improved through modern tech- 
nology, simply by abandoning the state and 
embracing anarchy. . 


Anarchy, to Kropotkin, is communism. In 
Mutual Aid he argued that sociable and co- 
operative species are superior in evolutionary 
survival power to individualistic ones, and that 
the former is humanity’s true nature. Associa- 
tion, however, must spring from felt needs and 
be voluntary, and he condemned the Marxist- 
Leninist “dictatorship of the proletariat’? and 
other forms of state socialism, as had Proudhon 
and Bakunin before him. His argument in 
“Modern Science and Anarchism,” in Kropot- 
kin’s Revolutionary Pamphlets, is especially 
good; he insisted, among other things, that 
bureaucratic centralization is as irreconcilable 
with socialism as autocracy was with capitalism 
(p. 185). 

An unqualified advocate of “from each 
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according to his ability, to each according to his 
need,” Kropotkin in the Conquest of Bread not 
only envisaged the expropriation of private 
property, but condemned any sort of wage- 
system, even those accepted by other com- 
munists, socialists, and anarchists. He thought 
that the diverse resources human beings need in 
life and work could be effectively and justly 
managed and distributed by the common sense 
and consent of all workers. People would 
simply refuse to work with the lazy and 
dishonest. Unlike Proudhon, he attributed no 
positive significance to the development of 
centralized political order and ignored modern 
economics, so his sociology has a rather ro- 
mantic if not reactionary cast. Still, his attempt 
to relate anarchist communism to Darwinian 
evolutionary theory is illuminating, and in his 
fascination with technological developments 
that could be applied in communal industry 
and agriculture he presaged many “radical” 
proposals of recent years. 

Emma Goldman’s Living My Life reveals the 
mentality and personality of the anarchist 
better than even her own essays, although these 
may be the best brief and simple introduction 
to anarchism. Intelligent, vital, driven by an 
intense sympathy for all victims of oppression, 
this immigrant girl from Russia became the 
best-known symbol and accomplished spokes- 
man for anarchy in this country at the turn of 
the century. Less theoretical even than Ba- 
kunin, she was simply a consistent, idealistic 
libertarian. Highly individualistic, she insisted 
that anyone should be able to live his or her 
own life uninhibited by legal or even social 
restrictions, but not irresponsibly. She knew 
that no one is self-made, the autonomous 
individual of the Renaissance, or of Hobbes, 
and her affections ran deep, but she also 
struggled constantly to preserve her inde- 
pendence. The resulting turmoil in her own 
thought and feelings, and in her relations with 
her fellow socialists and anarchists, can easily 
be taken as the central theme of her autobiogra- 
phy, though this was probably not her intent. It 
shows well the nobility and the pettiness, the 
strength and the fragility, of the anarchist 
movement and the character of its members. 

Goldman’s life was one of continuing and 
consistent protest against repressive authority 
and defense of those who rebelled. As might be 
expected, occasions of peace and achievement 
were few, compared with those of hostility and 
frustration, but she persisted, undisillusioned, 
through 1928, when she retreated to write her 
story. Lesser spirits might well have abandoned 
hope. She stoutly defended the Bolshevik revo- 
lution until, in personal experience, she dis- 
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covered its authoritarian, repressive side. This 
she then publicly condemned, and those re- 
sponsible for it, but not its communist element. 
Unhappily, she then became anathema not only 
to conservatives but also to communists and 
their idealistic supporters. Those who stood by 
her were few. Such has been the fate of all 
anarchists, beginning with Proudhon in 1848. A 
consistent dedication to a morally responsible 
freedom for everyone is not a popular cause. 
Yet the philosophical mind should find intrigu- 
ing their resolute, but endless and inconclusive 
effort to manage their internal conflict between 
liberty and egalitarian, cooperative social order. 
If this is, as it may be, the central dilemma of 
modern life, the record of their effort may help 
us to live with it. 


WILLIAM H. HARBOLD 
Whitman College 


The Social Function of Social Science. By 
Duncan MacRae, Jr. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1976. Pp. 352. $15.00.) 


The debate about “values” in social science 
has been prolonged, tedious, and inconclusive. 
On the one side are those who, with Max Weber 
and George Lundberg, hold that social-scientific 
inquiry should be value-neutral. Social scien- 
tists’ own values should not, on this view, be 
permitted to ‘‘contaminate” their researches; 
they are instead partly social engineers whose 
sole concern is to compute the efficiency of the 
available means to ends not of their own 
choosing. On the other side are those who, like 
Gunnar Myrdal, argue that inquirers’ own val- 
ues figure inevitably in their researches and 
cannot be bracketed, set aside, or ignored. All 
knowledge, on this view, is necessarily per- 
spectival; what we know, we know by virtue of 
having assumed a certain stance or perspective 
which informs our choice of subject matter, the 
questions we pose, etc. It therefore remains 
only to be self-conscious, and above all honest, 
about one’s value commitments and about the 
ways in which they affect one’s inquiries. In a 
confession du foi set off in a preface or 
appendix, the social scientist should make an 
honest declaration of his own values, biases, 
and interests. 

The differences between these two positions 
are real enough. But both are alike in one 
important respect: each views one’s choice of 
values as a matter of taste, faith, or personal 
conviction, and therefore forever closed to 
rational assessment, criticism, and modification. 
De gustibus non disputandum, Duncan MacRae 
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challenges this position in The Social Function 
of Social Science. MacRae’s thesis is that ethical 
discourse and scientific communication are not 
mutually exclusive but, on the contrary, com- 
plement and supplement each other. The “sin- 
gle polar opposition: science versus valuation,” 
is not only mistaken in its mutual exclusivity 
but leads us to ask the wrong questions and to 
mischaracterize our enterprise. It leads us to 
ask, for example, whether we are scientists or 
ideologues—the latter being viewed as pseudo- 
scientists whose work is contaminated by their 
own values or biases. 

Against this conventional view MacRae ar- 
gues “‘that valuative discourse need not bring 
with it all the dangers that some anticipate, if it 
is conducted rationally; it need not be subjec- 
tive, emotional, or ideological in the sense of 
commitment to predetermined conclusions” (p. 
8; my italics). MacRae’s claim that valuative 
discourse can be conducted rationally flies in 
the face of the still-dominant positivist view 
that ethical utterances are hortatory affirma- 
tions of one’s own irredeemably subjective and 
irrational tastes or preferences. In his third 
chapter MacRae provides a useful overview of 
philosophical positivism with special reference 
to its vaunted fact/value distinction. Inasmuch 
as it takes an idealized model of science as its 
standard of rationality and meaningfulness, 
positivism has led, as MacRae rightly notes, toa 
“devaluation of ethics.” This devaluation has 
carried over into the social sciences, which have 
for the most part uncritically appropriated the 
central tenets of positivism (not only as regards 
“values,” but also as regards quantification, 
formalization, and explanation via covering 
laws). The positivist’s bête noire—the inquirer 
who contaminates inquiry with idiosyncratic 
values—is, however, a straw beast. For the 
practicing scientist is, after all, a member of a 
scientific community with its own norms gov- 
erning scientific inquiry and communication. 
These norms include the requirement that 
hypotheses be clear, consistent, and testable, 
that experiments be replicable, etc. MacRae 
maintains that these norms may be transferred 
to ethical discourse, thereby rendering it ra- 
tional. This requires a number of moves. The 
first is that proponents of differing moral 
persuasions specify, as clearly and consistently 
as they can, the “ethical hypotheses” which 
constitute the cores of their respective value 
systems. The second requirement is that the 
proponent be allowed to defend, and the 
opponent criticize and “test,” these ethical 
hypotheses. A set of ethical hypotheses is 
deemed defective if its constituent propositions 
are mutually exclusive and/or inconsistent, if 
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their application in hypothetical test cases leads 
to consequences that are at odds with the 
system’s core values, etc. The third requirement 
is that defective hypotheses be modified or 
abandoned. Although presented by MacRae as 
norms of modern “scientific”? communication, 
these norms are in fact as old as political 
philosophy itself (vide Book I of Plato’s Repub- 
lic). 

Besides being constrained by the norms 
governing rational argument and communica- 
tion, social scientists’ value perspectives are 
shaped by their theoretical perspectives. Faced 
with the task of explaining the “same” phe- 
nomenon, a Marxist, a rational-choice theorist, 
a Freudian, and a Skinnerian behaviorist will 
ask different questions, employ different meth- 
ods, and, not surprisingly, arrive at different 
conclusions. Not that any or all of them distort 
the facts: on the contrary, “a fact,” as Easton 
noted, “is a particular ordering of reality in 
terms of a theoretical interest.” That being the 
case, MacRae believes it imperative that we 
formulate, criticize, and amend the “ethical 
hypotheses” implicit in our theories, in ac- 
cordance with the norms of scientific com- 
munication he outlines in chapter 4; and in four 
particularly illuminating chapters (5—8), 
MacRae does just that. Only in this way, he 
believes, can there be any hope of reconciling 
science and ethics, expertise and democracy. 

MacRae’s arguments are impressive and his 
erudition formidable. The Social Function of 
Social Science deserves a close and careful 
reading by political scientists, and in particular 
by those who view their science as a policy 
science. 


TERENCE BALL 
University of Minnesota 


Social Justice. By David Miller. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1976. Pp. 367. £8.50, 
$19.75.) 


However badly justice has fared recently in 
the world of political practice, philosophy has 
been serving it~if not well—at least expansively. 
David Miller now joins John Rawls and Robert 
Nozick in offering a major study of social 
justice. Unlike them, he does not take explicit 
sides, and instead assays to provide first a 
philosophical analysis, then a textual-historical 
survey, and finally a sociological examination 
of what he takes to be the three major notions 
of social justice: distribution based on right, 
distribution based on desert and distribution 
based on need. As a consequence, his book is 
more useful as taxonomy, more detachedly 
critical as analysis and more carefully judicious 
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as philosophy than either Rawls or Nozick. He 
pays a price, however: his breadth and impar- 
tiality render his conclusions skeptical and 
relativistic (despite his disclaimers); and his 
mixture of styles (philosophical, textual and 
sociological) and his prudence give his argu- 
ments a certain lack of conviction (despite 
biases—e.g., toward egalitarianism and com- 
munitarianism—that he cannot quite sequester). 

Nevertheless, Social Justice is a very good 
book—an excellent preparatory text for those 
who wish to take on Nozick, Rawls and other 
justice philosophers. Miller’s analysis unfolds in 
three somewhat disjointed phases. The first is 
exclusively philosophical and is concerned with 
distinguishing theories of distributive justice 
according to rights, deserts and needs—distribu- 
tive justice as a generic type having already 
been separated from aggregative theories focus- 
ing on aggregate public welfare rather than 
distribution of goods to individuals. His tax- 
onomic and definitional discussions provide 
some of the most illuminating sections of the 
book, although these are in a sense digressions 
en route to demonstrating a proposition which 
concludes the philosophical chapters and be- 
comes the entire book’s principal argument: 
namely, that Justice based on need, on desert 
and on right are three “‘irreducible” types that 
are largely incommensurable. Their ir- 
reducibility becomes more apparent when they 
are examined in the setting of the more general 
political theories and philosophies of society to 
which they belong—which justifies the second 
phase of Miller’s argument. In this phase the 
three abstract theories of social justice are 
rediscovered in the political thought of three 
traditional political theorists. Hume is con- 
structed as a conservative philosopher of 
established rights, Spencer as a radical individu- 
alist philosopher of earned deserts, and Kropot- 
kin as an egalitarian philosopher of mutualist 
needs. While the three chapters comprising this 
phase involve Miller in a good deal of provoca- 
tive, often controversial, reinterpretation of 
standard texts, their aim is simply to reinforce 
the incommensurability argument advanced in 
phase one. By setting abstract theories of 
justice into systematic political philosophies, 
Miller believes he can show that such abstract 
theories represent neither “isolated moral 
choices” nor positions on the “correct use of 
shared concepts’; rather, they reflect com- 
mitments to “fa much wider view of what 
societies are and ought to be” (p. 245). 

The arguments of the first two phases thus 
appear to converge in a relativistic skepticism; 
this is the springboard for phase three, which 
Miller promises, will use sociological analysis to 
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thwart such skeptical conclusions. Phase three 
thus subjects Miller’s three types of justice to 
an “exercise in interpretative sociology” where 
it is shown that concrete (historical) cultures 
produce “rational” theories of justice. “appro- 
priate” to their various social structures and 
value priorities (p. 255). “Primitive,” “‘hier- 
archical (feudal)” and “market”? societies are 
delineated (as ideal types, not intended to 
exhaust the possibilities). Primitive societies are 
without an explicit theory of justice (because 
they are without theories tout court), but 
exhibit tendencies towards aggregative justice 
based on public welfare, and emphasize virtues 
like generosity and hospitality falling outside 
Miller’s typology. Hierarchical societies (repre- 
sented exclusively by feudalism here) are 
rooted in established rights, albeit not com- 
pletely without a concern for need. Market 
societies in their early manifestation are based 
almost entirely on individualistic theories of 
desert, but come in their later (twentieth-cen- 
tury) manifestation as “organized capitalist” 
societies to take increasing account of need. 

Miller’s historical sociology leaves need with 
no representative home and thus, in what is 
probably the least satisfactory part of his 
analysis, he turns sociology on its head and sets 
out to depict the sort of society that might 
produce it—using the rather idiosyncratic ex- 
perience of utopian communitarianism as evi- 
dence. Although justice rooted in need and the 
egalitarianism that attends it would appear to 
be Miller’s own inclination, it ends up the 
least-advantaged theory both because of the 
sociological method used and because of Mil- 
ler’s confused efforts on its behalf. 

Yet the real point of phase three, as with the 
first two phases, is to give sociological credibili- 
ty to the case for incommensurability between 
the three types. One or another of them may be 
shown to be internally incoherent, or “‘inap- 
propriate” to a given social structure, but other 
than this “no single conception of justice can 
be preferred to any other, and .. . consequently 
no definite prescriptions about the justice or 
injustice of a policy can be made” (p. 342). 
What this means for Miller is that, in the 
absence of doctrines of historical progress (e.g., 
Hegel) with which he has no truck, “‘we shall 
have to start by admitting that our political 
theory is specific to a particular time and place, 
and that our concepts and arguments will only 
be accepted within the framework of our own 
culture” (p. 343). This, despite his disclaimers 
about skepticism and relativism. 

Indeed, the more Miller compares his con- 
cepts, the less he thinks they can be compared. 
Phase one subjects them to philosophical scru- 
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tiny only to conclude they are irreducible and 
depend on their general theoretical context; 
phase two shows these contexts to be incom- 
mensurable—dependent on fundamentally dif- 
ferent world-views; phase three suggests these 
contexts are not merely theoretically incom- 
mensurable but reflections of historical times 
and places across which it is impossible to 
move. He has defined away theoretical conflict 
over justice, leaving these engaged in practical 
struggle to fare as best they can. In his 
prudence, he risks much less than Rawls or 
Nozick; but as a result, accomplishes less. By 
placing himself above the contest, he has made 
himself useful but irrelevant, lucid but uncon- 
vincing, fair-minded but finally impotent. 
Nonetheless, remembering that this is a first 
book (a doctoral dissertation) by a young 
scholar, I find it exceedingly promising. We can 
hope that with taxonomy in order and the 
territory staked out, Miller may eventually 
decide to lay claim to one of the properties he 
has explored (need seems to be his instinctive 
choice) and defend it with the vigor of com- 
mitted political theory. While his present views 
may mistrust that sort of theory, his gifts 
suggest he will be able to practice it well—not 
only to the benefit of his fellow theorists, but 
to the benefit of those for whom justice is not a 
concept but (literally) a matter of life or death. 


BENJAMIN R. BARBER 
Rutgers University 


An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 
By John Locke. Ed. by Peter H. Nidditch. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975. Pp. liv + 
867. $38.50.) 


Well-deserved were the imprecations cast by 
John Locke upon those unfortunate printers 
and publishers who brought his books into the 
world seriously flawed by numerous imperfec- 
tions. Though he persistently revised his major 
works (including his famous Essay) four or 
more times during his lifetime, none of his 
publishers came close to meeting the standards 
of this “fastidious author” who labored meticu- 
lously over every detail of his writing. Pub- 
lishers have done little better by him in the 
three centuries since Locke first let his work go 
into print. Rather than publishing the editions 
on which he had labored most, they tended to 
republish earlier and less adequate editions. 
This means that the generally available texts of 
most of Locke’s books are now very inade- 
quate. 

At long last this disgraceful situation is 
slowly being rectified. The Clarendon edition of 
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the works of John Locke will provide not only 
the first complete edition of Locke’s writings 
ever published, but, even more significantly, it 
will also afford Locke scholars and students 
critically edited and unmodernized texts. The 
Clarendon edition has been suspiciously in- 
augurated by the general editor of the series, 
Peter H. Nidditch, who has been working for 
many years on this definitive edition of the 
Essay. The editor has set himself the ultimate 
goal of establishing a complete text that is 
“faithful to Locke’s final intentions.” He ap- 
pears to have succeeded admirably in this 
respect, and his work is enhanced by having 
been beautifully printed in a one-volume 
edition that is perfectly designed for scholarly 
use. Nidditch has included a generally valuable 
critical apparatus. He introduces the text “‘with 
an account of preceding scholarly editions, and 
especially of the relevant source texts that have 
been collated” (p. 811). Additional “editorial 
matter, interpretative or explanatory” has been 
added, e.g., an “explanation of bibliographical, 
text-critical, and typographical terminology,” 
along with a glossary of somewhat questionable 
yalue. No college or university library should be 
without this indispensable volume, and it is to 
be hoped that its probably success will make 
possible future printings at a price that will 
enable one to use it in the classroom. 


ROBERT H. HORWITZ 
Kenyon College 


Hebbes on Civil Association. By Michael Oake- 
shott. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1975. Pp. 162. $10.00.) 


Hobbes on Civil Association is not a new 
contribution. Instead, it is a collection of 
several previously published pieces on Hobbes 
authored by Michael Oakeshott. The publisher 
has, nonetheless, performed a valuable service 
in bringing these articles together and making 
them available under one cover. The principal 
reason for the volume, presumably, is that the 
lead entry, Oakeshott’s justly famous introduc- 
tion to the Blackwell’s edition of Leviathan, is 
now out of print. 

The other inclusions in this volume are an 
essay on “The Moral Life in the Writings of 
Thomas Hobbes,” previously published in Ra- 
tionalism in Politics, a 1937 review of Leo 
Strauss’ The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 
and a brief broadcast talk on “‘Leviathan: A 
Myth.” 

The introduction to Leviathan, slightly re- 
vised here, has more value than the “mere- 
tricious bouyancy” that Oakeshott modestly 
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claims for it. Besides contributing a concise 
statement of the basic argument of Leviathan, 
Oakeshott’s introduction provides illuminating 
insights into Hobbes’ mind and work. It is 
particularly good on the relationship of form 
and content, of style and substance, of method 
and material in Hobbes’ thought. And it also 
contains some compact and elegant characteri- 
zations of the mode of inquiry of political 
theory—for example, that political theory seeks 
“to establish the connections ... between 
politics and eternity,” and that it seeks “the 
revelation of the universal predicament in the 
Jocal and transitory mischief.” 

The principal thesis of the introduction is 
that the coherence of Hobbes’ philosophy “lies 
not in an architectonic structure, but in a single 
‘passionate thought’ that pervades its parts.” 
This ‘passionate thought’ is “the continuous 
application of a doctrine about the nature of 
philosophy” (p. 16). And the conception of 
philosophy involved is that of reasoning, or 
reckoning, with causes and effects. 


The history of Hobbes interpretation sug- 
gests that Hobbes’ writings constitute some- 
thing of a philosophical Rorschach test. What 
people find there is in part a function of what 
they bring with them. Hence the neo-Marxist 
Macpherson sees Hobbes as a theorist of 
bourgeois possessive individualism; Strauss and 
Warrender see Hobbes as principally a moralist; 
others of us tend to,see Hobbes as, in R. S. 
Peters’ phrase, the great metaphysician of mo- 
tion; and Oakeshott, who has pursued an 
illuminating concern with ‘rationalism in poli- 
tics,” finds the central theme in Hobbes to be 
his methodological rationalism. 

None of these interpretations, I believe, is 
wholly without merit. Some, of course, strike 
much nearer the center of Hobbes’ thought 
than do others. Some interpretations, in con- 
trast, seem to me profoundly ‘“‘ec-centric,”’ in 
the literal sense, even though not positively 
wrong. (E would put the “Taylor-Warrender 
thesis” in this category, for example.) 

In general, these varying interpretations are 
more convincing in what they affirm about 
Hobbes than in what they deny about him. 
Hence, Macpherson’s interpretation illuminates 
the “transitory mischief” in Hobbes, but per- 
haps at the risk of not fully appreciating the 
“universal predicament.” Strauss more than 
Warrender, in my judgment, illuminates the 
mind of the moralist in Hobbes; but each of 
them unnecessarily obscures both the genuine 
elements of unity in Hobbes’ thought and the 
impact of Hobbes’ profound aspirations to be 
“scientific.” 

A similar judgment might be made in the 
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case of Oakeshott’s interpretation. He has 
illuminated for us better than has anyone 
before him the profound impact of Hobbes’ 
methodology upon his system of ideas. This is a 
contribution of permanent value. If there is a 
weakness in Oakeshott’s interpretation, it 
comes from an occasional tendency to insist 
upon a unidirectional pattern of causal influ- 
ence in the dynamics of Hobbes’ thought. Thus, 
when he insists that “the system of Hobbes’ 
philosophy lies in his conception of the nature 
of philosophical knowledge, and not in any 
doctrine about the world” (p. 25) Oakeshott 
unnecessarily oversimplifies what surely is a 
complex dialectic between Hobbes’ epistemolo- 
gy and his ontology. The danger in talking 
about Hobbes, here as elsewhere, consists in 
providing a one-sided view of a many-sided 
thinker. 

Oakeshott himself exhibits an awareness of 
this danger in his review of Leo Strauss’ book 
on Hobbes, included in this volume. Oakeshott 
is properly appreciative of Strauss’ genuine 
contribution to our understanding of Hobbes. 
However, in a careful and thoughtful analysis, 
he clearly points out some of the weak links in 
Strauss’ argument. For example, Oakeshott 
notes that the “exaggerated consistency” which 
Strauss attributes to Hobbes is not really 
warranted by the evidence. He also notes that 
sit is, really, one thing to prove (as Strauss 
proves) that there is marked change and devel- 
opment towards a more and more ‘scientific’ 
theory in the Elements of Law, De Cive and 
Leviathan, but it is quite another to infer from 
this development the existence of an ‘original’ 
theory altogether ‘non-scientific,’ and it is 
another still to infer that this ‘original’ theory 
was never really abandoned. It is indeed 
certain,” he continues, “‘that, in his latest 
writings, Hobbes did abandon it—Dr. Strauss 
himself admits as much; and it is a lapse from 
the scrupulous attention that Dr. Strauss usual- 
ly pays to the smallest movement in Hobbes’ 
intellectual history to suppose that this aban- 
donment was unintentional and not the real 
Hobbes” (p. 141). 

Had he access to more recent discoveries 
about Hobbes’ intellectual biography, Oake- 
shott might have had further criticisms to 
make—though, as he rightly notes, biographical 
evidence by itself should not be considered 
determinative. Nonetheless, his basic conclusion 
is, I believe, still valid today: ““Hobbes’s theory 
may not be of the simple ‘naturalistic’ character 
that it has often been supposed to be, but 
neither is it of the simple ‘moral’ character Dr. 
Strauss suggests” (p. 143, emphasis in original). 

In his essay on “The Moral Life in the 
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Writings of Thomas Hobbes,” Oakeshott gives 
us a careful critical consideration of several 
Jeading views about the nature and grounds of 
moral obligation in Hobbes’ theory. And he 
suggests that discrepancies in Hobbes’ writings 
on this issue may well arise from “artful 
equivocation” rather than from “mere con- 
fusion” (p. 118). Hobbes, he suggests, had two 
doctrines of obligation, one for the initiated 
and one for the ordinary person who demanded 
a more traditional vocabulary. As Oakeshott 
acknowledges, this account of the internal 
inconsistencies in Hobbes’ thoughts on obliga- 
tion “‘in the nature of the case ... cannot be 
demonstrated to be true” (p. 119). It is, 
nonetheless, an account which I find persuasive. 


THOMAS A. SPRAGENS, JR. 
Duke University 


Komputery a polityka. By Longin Pastusiak. 
(Warsaw: Wiedza Powszechna, 1975. Pp. 
248. 32 zloty.) 


Komputery a polityka (Computers and Poli- 
tics) introduces the Polish reader to recent 
developments in both international relations 
theory and the use of similation and other 
quantitative research techniques in the study of 
international relations. Longin Pastusiak, the 
Director of the North American section of the 
Polish Institute of International Affairs, a sub- 
sidiary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is 
well known among American students of inter- 
national relations. During the past two decades 
he has spent four academic years in the United 
States and in recent years he has participated in 
the annual meetings of the International 
Studies Association. Pastusiak has written vo- 
luminously, primarily on U.S. diplomatic his- 
tory and contemporary foreign policy, and his 
recent work has interested him in the evolution 
of international relations theory in the U.S., as 
well as in the use of quantitative methods for 
the analysis of international affairs. 

Komputery a polityka consists of four ar- 
ticles related only by the fact that they treat 
the development of international relations theo- 
ry in some way. In the first chapter Pastusiak 
argues for the development in Poland of a 
science of international relations founded on 
clearer conceptualization and a stronger em- 
pirical base. In the course of his argument he 
surveys the major developments in international 
relations theory in the West, primarily the 
United States. Here, as in the other chapters, he 
makes appropriate references to the Marxist 
classics and criticizes U.S. theorists for their 
failure to recognize the validity of Marxism as a 
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basis upon which theories of international 
relations can and must be founded. In spite of 
his criticism of American efforts to develop 
theoretical models for the study of interna- 
tional relations, Pastusiak does present a clear 
and fair—and usually sympathetic—picture of 
the development of international relations theo- 
ry in the United States. 

“Computers and International Relations,” 
the second chapter of the book, presents a 
detailed but elementary discussion of the use of 
computers in the study of international rela- 
tions. It begins with an extended and largely 
irrelevant survey of the dominant international 
position of the U.S. computer industry and a 
description of the functions of the computer. 
The author then describes the uses of com- 
puters in international relations research with 
major emphasis on the development of data 
banks and information retrieval systems. Pas- 
tusiak again provides an accurate description of 
the use of computers in the U.S., not only by 


researchers, but also by various government 
agencies, including the Department of State, 
and the major television networks in their 
coverage of elections. 

The third chapter, entitled “Simulation 
Methods,” details the major simulations that 
have been developed for both teaching and 
research purposes in the area of international 
relations. The Inter-Nation Simulation, 
TEMPER, the World Politics Simulation, etc., 
are all given extensive coverage. Pastusiak con- 
cludes this chapter by noting that, although 
simulation as it has been developed in the 
United States permits experimentation with 
theoretical models of the international system, 
it suffers from the inaccurate philosophical 
assumptions of bourgeois social science. 

In the final section of the book Pastusiak 
deals with Western literature on decision mak- 
ing in universal international organizations, 
which he criticizes for emphasizing too much 
the techniques and machinery of decision mak- 
ing without treating adequately the motives 
underlying the decision-making process. 

On the whole, Komputery a polityka is a fair 
book. Pastusiak has presented an accurate 
survey of recent developments in U.S. inter- 
national relations theory. Some of his criticisms 
of the theoretical models developed in inter- 
national relations would be shared by a large 
number of American scholars—even by those 
who do not share Pastusiak’s Marxist assump- 
tions. 


ROGER E. KANET 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
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Patriarchalism in Political Thought: The Au- 
thoritarian Family and Political Speculation 
and Attitudes Especially in Seventeenth- 
Century England. By Gordon J. Schochet. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1975. Pp. xii + 
292. $12.95.) 


The owl of Minerva, Gordon Schochet tells 
us, in effect, takes its flight when dusk is 
falling: the patriarchal theory of politics came 
to be elaborated only when the patriarchal 
society itself was under seige, and thus only a 
relatively short period elapsed between Locke’s 
assertion that Filmerism was “the current di- 
vinity of the times” and 1705 when the 
Anglican Bishop William Fleetwood found that 
the whole of society (including the household) 
could be understood in terms of contractual 
and reciprocal relationships. 

The history of patriarchal theory is traced 
by Schochet with diligence and skill, and in the 
process we hear about the ideas of a con- 
siderable number of historically significant but 
now little-known authors whose works have not 
been reprinted since their time of origin. 
Moreover, we are also provided with a better 
understanding not only of the intellectual 
context within which Hobbes and Locke under- 
took their masterly enterprises but also of those 
enterprises themselves, which Schochet treats in 
two illuminating chapters. All this constitutes a 
considerable service to historians and to other 
students of political philosophy, a service which 
the reviewer needs to recognize in spite of the 
author’s somewhat exaggerated talk of how “‘an 
entire tradition of political expression” has 
hitherto suffered “suppression” (p. 4) because 
of the low esteem in which Sir Robert Filmer, 
that tradition’s leading figure, has been held by 
some commentators. 

While Sir Robert and his confréres may not 
have needed Schochet’s kiss of life quite as 
badly as he supposes, the evidence which he 
presents clarifies and re-emphasizes the im- 
portance of patriarchalism in the early modern 
period of English history. Patriarchalism ranged 
from the vaguest analogy suggesting that the 
king could be considered as pater patriae, to an 
elaborate theory tracing a line of descent from 
Adam and the Patriarchs to the Stuarts and 
maintaining the position that contemporary 
kings derived their “natural” authority from 
those fathers who had, according to the Old 
Testament, in the first instance ruled over 
human society in an absolutist manner with 
Gods blessing. Robert Mossom (one patri- 
archalist who apparently has escaped Schochet) 
summarized the more elaborate part of this 
tradition in a sermon of November 1642: “To 


apprehend the strict tie in which the subject is 
bound to his sovereign, we must know that 
kings are the successors of the Patriarchs.... 
The difference seems to be only this, that the 
Patriarchs were kings of their families, and 
kings are fathers of their countries. So that jus 
Regium commeth out of jus Patrium....” (The 
King on his Throne, p. 15). 

Furthermore, being preached by the Angli- 
can establishment, patriarchalism was almost 
certainly the only theory of politics en- 
countered regularly by the lower orders. And 
Schochet shows how the impact of this theory 
must have been strengthened by the almost 
universal Stuart opinion that the Fifth Com- 
mandment referred as much (if not more) to 
‘civil’ fathers as to natural ones: thus could 
Lord Capel (quoted on p. 91), facing execution 
in 1649 for incorrigible devotion to the House 
of Stuart, claim that his predicament had been 
the result of “maintaining the fifth Com- 
mandment ... which enjoins ... obedience to 
parents [by which] most Divines do 
acknowledge that here is intended magistracy 
and order.” 

The most important implication of the 
patriarchal theory of politics was the rejection 
of what Schochet calls the “‘populist” theory, 
i.e., the theory according to which both the 
legitimacy of magistracy and the obligation to 
obey it were the consequence of the conveying 
or delegation of authority by “the people.” For 
Filmer et al., populism was quite simply pre- 
posterous, for in their view the magistrate no 
more relied upon the suffrage of his subjects 
than the father relied upon the suffrage of his 
children. John Maxwell saw the matter thus in 
his 1644 critique of parliamentarian theories: 
“as the natural father ... receiveth not any 
paternal right, power or authority, from his 
posterity ... but hath this from God and the 
ordinance of nature ... no more can the father 
surrogated in the place and power of the 
natural father be said to receive his right, his 
power, his sovereignty, from the community” 
(Sacro-Sancta Regum Magestas, pp. 87—88). As 
the Parliamentarians of 1642 (and such of them 
as became regicides in 1649), the Levellers, the 
Exclusionists and the instigators of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 all relied heavily upon the 
“populist” theory to justify their several enter- 
prises, the historical significance of its mortal 
antagonist becomes evident. 

Given Schochet’s terms of reference, where- 
by he takes himself to be describing in context 
a tradition of political thinking, and not provid- 
ing a comprehensive analysis of any particular 
thinker (not even Filmer), there is little to take 
serious exception to in Patriarchalism in Poli- 
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tical Thought: at the level of detail, an error 
concerning the date of the first collected 
edition of Filmer’s works to contain Patriarcha 
(p. 120, n. 8) should be corrected in future 
editions. At the same time, one is still disap- 
pointed by the author’s treatment of Filmer. 
Having worked in the field of patriarchalism for 
20 years and having discovered new Filmer 
material (including the intriguing Discourse 
Concerning Supreme Power and Common 
Right, previously attributed to Sir John Mon- 
son), Schochet was uniquely placed to give a 
more rounded picture of Sir Robert (inco- 
herencies and all) than we now possess. He has 
considerable justification in arguing (p. 150) 
that Filmer’s imprecision and carelessness make 
“logical analysis” of limited value” (particularly 
puzzling is Filmer’s suspiciously ‘“populist’’ 
assertion regarding the “escheating” of king- 
doms that “all... prime heads and fathers have 
power to consent in the uniting or conferring of 
their fatherly right of sovereign authority on 
whom they please” [Laslett ed., p. 62]), but 
one would have welcomed a more sustained 
attempt to grapple with the difficulties in- 
volved. 


JOHN SANDERSON 
Strathclyde University, Scotland 


Ideology and Politics. By Martin Seliger. (New 
York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. 352. $14.95.) 


Judged by its potential for stimulating 
scholarly discussion and the advancement of 
understanding, this is one of the best systematic 
English works on ideology to appear in recent 
years. Anyone seriously interested in the sub- 
ject must read it, if only to argue, for it offers 
intelligent (often surprising) observations, an 
uncommon breadth of discussion and ex- 
haustive research. 

This is not, however, an easy volume to read. 
The literature and topics addressed are treated 
in detail, and a previous background in the 
subject is required of the reader. Moreover, the 
terminology is exasperatingly specialized and 
the style is prolix. 

Martin Seliger criticizes the “‘restrictive’’ 
conception of ideology and defends an “inclu- 
sive” conception. These terms seem odd. To be 
successful, concepts must “restrict” the range 
of phenomena to which they refer and may not 
“include?” too much. At any rate, Seliger 
mainly opposes criteria which portray ideolo- 
gies as either being distorted, or as favoring 
radical change to the exclusion of pragmatic, 
prudential and moderate politics, or both. 
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Much of his argument against these concep- 
tions, I believe, is valid and original. I question, 
however, his apparent extension of the “re- 
strictive’’ paradigm to conceptions which view 
ideologies, in part, as being concerned with (but 
not necessarily in favor of) political change (p. 
61). Seliger himself observes that “‘all political 
and social conflict centres around change” (p. 
91). Moreover, the recurrent suggestion that 
error and inconsistency would attend any at- 
tempt to “restrict” the concept of ideology is 
doubtful. And, so is the assumption that by 
debunking certain excessive versions of the 
“restrictive” approaches the necessity for the 
“inclusive” conception has been demonstrated 
(e.g., p. 120). 

In elaborating the “inclusive” conception 
(chapter 3), Seliger develops a number of 
distinctions. First, ideologies have a “posi- 
tional” dimension, and (against some advocates 
of the “restrictive” approach) ideologies should 
therefore not be categorized by ‘“‘ideational” 
content alone. For example, in concrete situa- 
tions “‘conservatism” may take a “radical posi- 
tion concerning the restoration of the past, and 
“Marxism” may favor the status quo. Ac- 
cording to “‘positional” criteria, therefore, any 
ideology may be, depending on situational 
response, “extremist, moderate or conserva- 
tive” (p. 92). (This usage, incidentally, leaves 
“conservative” dangling between positional at- 
titude and political doctrine. Why not substi- 
tute the term “‘preservationist” for “positional 
conservative’’?) 

Second, ideologies are applied in political 
action. Seliger therefore discusses the interac- 
tion of “fundamental” and “‘operative’’ ideolo- 
gy—of “fundamental principles, which deter- 
mine the final goals and the grand vistas, ... 
and ... the principles which actually underlie 
policies and are invoked to justify them” (p. 
109). 

Third, Seliger argues that “fundamental” 
ideology is distinct from philosophy yet derives 
its basic principles from philosophy. He there- 
fore distinguishes between “ideological” princi- 
ples and “meta-ideological” principles (or 
“philosophical meta-fundamentals’’). Following 
Brian Barry, Seliger holds that philosophy 
concerns “ ‘ultimate considerations’ referring to 
justice and freedom which are so ‘ultimate’ that 
they cannot be associated with anybody in 
particular or with any policy; yet we can deal 
with them not abstractly but in the manner in 
which they ‘weigh on people’” (p. 112). It is 
the point at which they “weigh on people” by 
being “particularized” in political policies that 
the “ultimate considerations” become ideo- 
logical, 
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Fourth, there is the ‘“‘core” definition of 
ideology. All ideologies, it is argued, have a 
“formal content.” These are: “description,” 
“analysis,” “moral prescriptions,” “technical 
prescriptions,” “implements, i.e., the ways and 
means of implementation,” and “rejections” or 
elements to which the ideology is opposed (p. 
106). To make a long story short, these 
components might also be found in non- 
ideological belief systems or in “‘merely prac- 
tised belief systems” (p. 107). They are ideolo- 
gy because of two “overall characteristics”: 
they “directly guide organized political action 
or analyze it for the sake of guiding it,” and 
they comprise “‘a system of beliefs” (p. 96). 

By definition, “ideology” therefore seems 
coterminous with “political belief system” 
though, apparently, “‘merely practised belief 
systems” are not “systems” in the ideological 
sense because they lack “rational presentation 
and justification or logical coherence” (p. 107). 
Moreover, Seliger asserts that “ideology” is 
coextensive with politics: “Strictly speaking, 
politics can become entirely unideological only 
if they become completely incoherent.” In the 
absence of coherence, he adds, the politics of 
“party” or “polity” are unlikely to persist, and, 
therefore, “politics will remain ideological” (p. 
104). This conception of ideology is “inclu- 
sive,” no doubt about it! 

One may ask, however, whether ideology is 
actually so widespread as Seliger’s conception 
implies. Is there no politics of “technique” 
where moral evaluations (hence ideology) are 
absent or unselfconscious (p. 109)? Is there no 
nonideological politics of “drift” (p. 105)? Is 
there no politics of pure action (Sorel, Jerry 
Rubin’s “Do It”!)? Is “disjointed incremental- 
ism” not politics, or is it “jointed” in an 
ideological way (p. 111)? How does one ac- 
count for politics by other cultural means such 
as myths? Consider, for example, ancient Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, the Trobriand Islanders, 
what Seliger calls “tribal societies,” the myth- 
ical component in the politics of the Third 
Reich, in contemporary America and in all the 
classic ideologies. (See pp. 96—97 and n. 19 on 
p. 97.) Aren’t the “positional” and “operative” 
dimensions of ideologies sometimes (not al- 
ways) “attitudes” or ‘‘merely practised belief 
systems’? And, in these cases, can one talk 
about ideological politics intelligibly? 

The answers to these and similar issues wili 
pertain to how one evaluates the admirable 
(even if partially incorrect) comparative treat- 
ment of ideologies and ideological change in the 
book’s later chapters. In particular, it will bear 
on the debatable strategy of “‘averaging’’ the 
“operative” and “fundamental” dimensions of 
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ideologies for purposes of ranking and compari- 
son. 


WILLARD A. MULLINS 
Carleton University 


Capitalism, Socialism and the Environment. By 
Hugh Stretton. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. Pp. vi + 332. $19.95, 
cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


“Material equalities may not by themselves 
generate much brotherhood, but they are a 
necessary condition of it. They may soon be a 
condition of government by consent: the only 
workable basis left for social arrangements 
between political equals” (p. 313). The last 
sentence in Hugh Stretton’s book thus draws 
what one may take as an optimistic or an 
agonizing conclusion about the future of ad- 
vanced industrial societies: either a significant 
equalization of material goods and life chances 
will be demanded, and produced, by forces 
generated out of the process of political 
democratization itself, or the resistance to 
greater social equality will be so great as to 
destroy political democracy where it has come 
to exist. Both solutions are quite possible, 
Stretton tells us, and his book is a new social 
democratic primer on how to achieve the 
former rather than the latter. 

Stretton’s thesis is that “conflicts about 
inflation, inequality and scarce resources are 
parts of one central problem of democratic 
distribution,’ that the present troubles are 
neither a crisis of capitalism nor a crisis of 
democracy as such, but rather “a confrontation 
(at long last) between democratic distributions 
of power and capitalist distributions of goods.”’ 
We are living a “sea-change in the capacities of 
democracy itself,’ having entered an epoch of 
“new freedom to choose between diverse social 
systems and futures” (p. 1), if electorates 
would only become aware of it. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first is a set of three scenarios—supposing 
conservative, liberal and social democratic 
values—which forecast the major likely patterns 
of society to issue from the growing conflicts 
mentioned above. Those saturated with the 
often vacuous futurologies of recent years will 
be impressed by the range and depth of 
Stretton’s constructions, built on his earlier 
books, The Political Sciences (1969), Ideas for 
Australian Cities (1970), and Housing and 
Government (1974). Part 2 discusses the rela- 
tive merits of different directions of change, 
focusing on the complex relations between 
various equalities and various liberties, and 
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ending with an important discussion of the 
home and the “domestic economy” in general, 
considered as a productive sector coequal with 
the “institutional economy” (the production of 
public goods and services within private, public 
and mixed forms of ownership). Echoing a 
central theme of Michael Young and Peter 
Wilmott’s The Symmetrical Family (1973), 
Stretton concludes: “The distinguishing pur- 
pose of socialism should not be to reduce 


private and increase public ownership. It should 
be to tame institutional and increase domestic 
ownership: to attack inequality and alienation 
by giving to every household (as far as scarcity 
and environmental prudence allow) the fullest 
control of the most versatile resources it can 
use” (p. 206). In part 3, a brilliant exposition 
of certain major principles of a social demo- 
cratic program, Stretton therefore debates ser- 
vices versus direct money grants, shares of space 
(housing and land markets) with special refer- 
ence to cities, shares of wealth and income 
generally, and the problems of inflation, wage- 
price policies and overabundant group bargain- 
ing leverage in all of this. Finally, since “an 
equalizing society has to be productive,” he 
attempts to show how such a society could 
“organize and motivate production as efficient- 
ly as we do now” (p. 281). 

In contrast to our too often rigidified or 
simply inane conceptions of Right and Left, 
especially in Europe, Hugh Stretton’s book is 
impressive in its disengagement from stereo- 
types and sacred cows. For example, “I assume 
that the Left need no longer bother to abolish 
capitalism. Capitalists, and the mechanisms of 
inflation, are doing that. . .” (p. 135). 
“ ‘Democratic bureaucracy’ is inevitable” (p. 
135); i.e., “public control is inevitable. But its 
methods and purposes are wide open to choice” 
(p. 1). “Communist socialism may prompt 
some thoughts about democratic socialism, but 
it is still the biggest single hindrance to achiev- 
ing democratic socialism” (p. 158). And, in 
explanation of the book’s title, “there are equal 
and unequal ways of conserving resources. 
There are also equal and unequal ways of 
squandering them. So there is no inevitable 
general relationship between the Left and the 
environmental movement. Instead there is a 
tangle of common, overlapping and conflicting 
interests, and plenty of opportunity for negoti- 
ation” (p. 10). 

Adopting a common-sense usage of “Right” 
and “Left” as terms indicating not particular 
forms of government but rather attitudes 
toward equality (Right wants existing or greater 
inequalities, Left wants to reduce them), Stret- 
ton argues that equalization is essentially a 
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political rather than a technical problem, and 
that the Left has so far failed because “it 
doesn’t yet know what to do about the 
problems and too many voters know that it 
doesn’t” (p. 137). Thus, historically “the Right 
has deserved its victories and the Left its 
defeats. But the suffering citizens haven’t really 
deserved either. Wrong options face them at 
election time” (p. 205), most importantly the 
left-wing error which has identified “socialism 
or equality, in a doctrinaire way, with exclusive 
public ownership” (p. 277). 

The recent political experience of several 
countries in western Europe—above all the 
debate within and about the French Left— 
attests to the power of Stretton’s arguments. 
His conclusions imply a necessarily hetero- 
geneous and shifting set of alliances among 
groups seeking an organic transition to a regime 
of greater equality. Stretton’s central concern, 
however, is something beyond equality for its 
own sake: “The purpose of equality is not to 
abolish differentiation—of pay or anything 
else—but to free people from its anxious and 
punishing and corrupting effects so that they 
can enjoy its liberating, individualist and soci- 
able possibilities’? (p. 280). The book’s com- 
bination of moral commitment, political prag- 
matism and technical competence merits a wide 
audience. Students of public policy, of ad- 
vanced industrial politics, and even politicians 
themselves, have much to learn here. 


RONALD TIERSKY 
Amherst College 


Friedrich Nietzsche and the Politics of Trans- 
figuration. By Tracy B. Strong. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1975. Pp. xiii 
+ 357. Price not given.) 


Tracy Strong’s book on Nietzsche attempts 
to cover the central themes in Nietzsche’s work, 
beginning with a discussion of truth and nihil- 
ism, proceeding through a discussion of morali- 
ty, the Greeks and politics, and culminating in a 
discussion of will to power and the doctrine of 
eternal return. Because Strong distrusts both 
the usual periodizations of Nietzsche’s works 
and the efficacy of chronological textual analy- 
sis, he roams back and forth among passages 
selected from Nietzsche’s writings. And because 
he knows that Nietzsche has no ordinary 
“system,” he attempts to make manifest a 
whole in Nietzsche similar to the coherence 
which comprises a particular city in a particular 
time and place, The effect of this approach is to 
make the book appear to be a series of false 
starts, with little development even in the 
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discussion of passages cited two or three times. 
It is difficult to say whether the fault for this 
appearance lies with the author, the reader, or 
Nietzsche himself, because Strong’s inter- 
pretative. principles make it difficult to separate 
the matter being analyzed from the one who 
analyzes it. 

But one might say that this difficulty 
emerges in Nietzsche’s own writings. Indeed, 
one of the strengths of Strong’s book is his 
attempt to take Nietzsche seriously, and this 
requires that one give credence to Nietzsche’s 
claims about what differentiates him from 
previous thinkers, even his most extravagant 
claims. Consequently, Strong’s effort to il- 
luminate both Nietzsche and his own interpre- 
tative principles through comparisons with Witt- 
genstein and other twentieth-century figures is 
occasionally stimulating. The second strength 
of the book also stems from Strong’s attempt 
to take Nietzsche seriously. This is his effort to 
deal with the highest themes in Nietzsche, 
paying little attention to issues which are 
important only because of the past or current 
state of intellectual history, political science, or 
academic philosophy. This keeps the book on a 
high level even when Strong’s substantive ree 
marks and stylistic mannerisms fall short. The 
third strength of the book comes from the 
several useful points Strong makes about par- 
ticular topics, among them the following: 
Nietzsche’s understanding of the Greeks, 
Nietzsche’s understanding of Jesus, Nietzsche’s 
understanding of genealogy. Though Strong 
does not fully illuminate these topics, leaving 
the precise relation of ‘genealogical’ and ‘on- 
tological’ principles in the dark, for example, 
and though his best remarks often come when, 
against himself, he succumbs to the lure of 
following an individual text closely, his under- 
standing of these important issues is far more 
sophisticated than that in almost all the second- 
ary literature. 

The main specific problems with the book 
are these. First, although Strong speaks of 
taking Nietzsche’s harshest remarks at face 
value, he does not do so in fact. The im- 
portance of race is noted, but a full account of 
Nietzsche on race is not given. More, 
Nietzsche’s notorious remarks on women are 
ignored, and Strong will often speak of men 
and women where Nietzsche would speak only 
of men. If Strong has a coherent account of 
Nietzsche’s views on women which would save 
them from vulgar misrepresentation, he should 
offer it. Further, though Strong discusses 
Nietzsche’s unmasking of democracy, his own 
account of Nietzsche’s understanding of the 
possibilities for future “humanity” is too demo- 
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cratic. That is, the place of rank order in this 
future, the place of tyranny in this future, and 
the rarity of “philosophers of the future” are 
neither stressed nor developed; some of these 
topics are hardly discussed. Second, Strong’s 
interpretations of power and eternal return are 
inadequate, though sometimes insightful. He 
dismisses the importance of overcoming and 
self overcoming too hastily, fails to elaborate 
the concrete dynamics of power in the self and 
commonwealth, ignores the connection be- 
tween power and affirmation, fails to stress the 
connection between power and eternal return 
in “love of fate,” and discusses eternal return’s 
historical meaning too curtly. Third, Strong’s 
discussion of the will to truth does not resolve, 
nor even satisfactorily elaborate, the issue of 
the permanent, or nonrelativistic status of 
Nietzsche’s own claims to truth. More, he fails 
to connect the will to truth and questioning 
with will to power and eternal return, fails to 
clarify the relation between truth and nature, 
and fails to illuminate Nietzsche’s problem of 
the “value” of truth for life. 

These problems do not eradicate the finer 
points in Strong’s book; nor does his penchant 
for phrases and examples which he senses, or 
should sense to be inappropriate detract from 
its finer points. Whatever its flaws, the book 
can be read with enjoyment by all those 
interested in political philosophy, and if Strong 
has detractors, this book is not as bad as they 
might have wished. But it is also not as good as 
his admirers might have hoped. 


MARK BLITZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


John Stuart Mill and Representative Govern- 
ment. By Dennis F. Thompson. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. 
yii + 241. $13.50.) 


Focusing primarily on Considerations on 
Representative Government, Dennis Thompson 
explores one of the major tensions of John 
Stuart Mill’s more general theory of democratic 
government. The tension, simply put, comes to 
this: Mill was an ardent advocate of those basic 
values which we have come to identify with 
democratic government. His system is cal- 
culated to cultivate wide-scale citizen participa- 
tion in governmental affairs, particularly in 
political associations and the operations of local 
governments; the representation and articula- 
tion of diverse interests in the highest councils 
of decision making; and, inter alia, an active, 
informed, and self-reliant citizenry capable of 
exercising and defending its liberties in an 
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effective and rational manner. Yet, despite his 
spirited defense of popular participation, Mill 
saw a compelling need to incorporate into his 
system at various points a respect for a high 
degree of competence, defined in both intel- 
lectual and moral terms, to guard against 
“general ignorance and incapacity” and rule by 
interests inimical to the “general welfare.” 
Thus, Mill sought to structure a representative 
assembly to insure that a decisive balance 
would be held by those “who are governed by 
higher considerations.” But, for Mill, even this 
was not enough: the proper functions of the 
representative assembly were not those of 
administration or even law-making—functions, 
he believed, best handled by those more com- 
petent—but rather, debate and deliberation, 
principally on proposals submitted to the as- 
sembly for approval or rejection by its intel- 
lectual and moral superiors. 

This, in essence, is the background of an 
ongoing intellectual dispute about whether Mill 
should properly be regarded as an elitist (albeit 
with certain democratic trappings) or as a 
democrat. 

Thompson approaches this issue by analyz- 
ing four major aspects of Mill’s system, the 
principles of participation and competence and 
theories of government and development. In 
this endeavor, he treats Mill’s Representative 
Government as a “‘connected exposition” of 
democratic theory that is the outgrowth of two 
general criteria for good government set forth 
by Mill: namely, the degree to which govern- 
ment is able to utilize and augment the “‘good 
qualities” of the citizenry. 

In Thompson’s view, there are “protective” 
and “educative” arguments associated with 
both the principles of participation and compe- 
tence. As far as participation is concerned, it is 
protective in that each major interest is in- 
tended to “have a voice in the political process” 
(p. 176), and educative because it helps to 
cultivate a citizenry with a civic morality 
necessary to maintain and improve the regime. 
Competence is designed to allow qualified 
leaders to protect the government and public 
against ‘instrumental and moral incompetence” 
which could easily prove disastrous. But the 
role of such leaders goes far beyond this; in 
Mill’s scheme, they are also to be “public 
educators?” who should “‘strive to strengthen 
the civic capacities of all citizens” (p. 176). In 
this important respect, then, a symbiotic rela- 
tionship exists between the principles of partici- 
pation and competence. 

In structuring his political institutions, ac- 
cording to Thompson, Mill intended “to give 
the principles [participation and competence] 
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equivalent scope for being realized” (p. 176), 
thereby allowing wide latitude for their applica- 
tion and fulfillment in practice. To be sure, 
Mill’s theory of development stresses egalitarian 
trends which led him to emphasize the principle 
of competence in order to “counteract the 
levelling of intelligence and the growth of 
conformity in mass society” (p. 177). But, as 
Thompson also notes, this trend within the 
context of Mill’s theory could just as well serve 
to increase “the quality and extent of citizen 
activity” and, simultaneously, advance the prin- 
ciple of competence “‘by increasing the number 
of citizens who choose to develop their higher 
faculties”? (p. 177). Viewed in this perspective, 
Mill’s “theory of government seeks an accom- 
modation between the principles” of participa- 
tion and competence, while his theory of 
development “‘points the way toward a gradual 
attenuation of the tensions between” them (p. 
177). 

In the last analysis, Thompson concludes, 
Mill provides us with no clear-cut answer 
concerning which of these principles should be 
accorded priority. However, the logic and 
thrust of his theory would strongly suggest that 
participation should be given precedence. In 
Rawlsian terms, Thompson formulates a priori- 
ty rule which seems thoroughly consonant with 
Mill’s approach: “greater competence in leader- 
ship is acceptable to the extent that it also 
tends to increase opportunities for participa- 
tion” (pp. 198—99). 

Thompson notes throughout the more re- 
cent studies which have a bearing upon Mill’s 
theory of democracy, as weil as developments 
which represent significant deviations from its 
prescriptions such as greater centralization and 
the structure and practices of modern political 
parties. Although Mill’s Representative Govern- 
ment is certainly not free of major difficulties, 
not the least of which is its theory of develop- 
ment, modern students of democratic govern- 
ment, Thompson contends, would do well to 
take its teachings to heart: “Mill not only 
anticipates many of the recent criticisms of 
contemporary democratic theory but, more 
importantly, creates a theoretical structure that 
comprehends those criticisms as well as crucial 
values that the critics themselves overlook” (p. 
201). 

In this assessment, Thompson is quite cor- 
rect. We can only hope that his work will lead 
to a renewed interest on the part of modern 
theorists in the critical issues posed by Repre- 
sentative Government. 


GEORGE W. CAREY 
Georgetown University 
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Political Terrorism. By Paul Wilkinson. (New 
York: Halstead Press, 1975. Pp. 160. 
$11.95.) 


“Terrorism” exerts peculiar fascinations; we 
seem not so much interested in it as compelled 
by it. Rarely is it studied until it erupts. Studies 
rarely have done more than catalogue its 
macabre episodes: assassination and kidnapping 
(Max Nomad), street slaughter and incindiarism 
(C. D. Burns), insults, rotten eggs, broken 
windows, beatings (G. Brennan), political 
judges (B. Adams), pure intimidation (J. 
Joesten), intimidation of the word (Selznick), 
sheer fear (Ferrero), open violence (Pye), anar- 
chic violence (L. Proal), nihilistic killing (R. 
Payne). And the few grand analyses (Merleau- 
Ponty, Camus, Fanon, Arendt) often seem far 
too grandiose. For students of politics, ter- 
rorism is no one thing. Indeed, it provokes 
conflicting intimations—social morbidity and 
superabundant energy; deep forces and 
ephemeral byplay; Weber’s “peculiar means” of 
politics, at the very boundaries of the political. 

Paul Wilkinson’s book is also prompted by 
events. (Wilkinson is a British academic, preoc- 
cupied by the long Irish agony, and he candidly 
tells us one of his aims is identifying counter- 
measures to terrorist attacks on liberal 
democracies.) Over half of his book is devoted 
to specific episodes: IRA, EOKA, FLN, Mau 
Mau, Tupamaros; Czarist Russia, Macedonia, 
Third Republic France, Malaya, Viet Nam, 
Palestine then and now. And multiplication of 
cases brings multiplication of problems: some 
blurred categories, and some lacunae. (Why are 
the Jacobins treated under “righteous assas- 
sins,’ rather than under opponents to indi- 
genous autocracy? Why are the Continental 
Jacobins chosen as the prototype of terrorism, 
without a word about the very English Civil 
War? Is Northern Ireland really an example of 
“liberal democracy”? Bienan’s 1968 survey, 
Violence and Social Change, Yablonsky’s The 
Violent Gang, and Camus’ Rebel, are not 
mentioned. Wilkinson’s comment on p. 133 
linking Camus with Sartre suggests he simply 
misses Camus’ contribution; and much the same 
seems true of Merleau-Ponty, Sorel, and 
Arendt’s On Violence, all invoked but not 
explored.) 

But Wilkinson’s study does attempt a real 
conceptual grasp. Wilkinson builds on the three 
best previous treatments, by Brian Crozier 
(1960), Thomas Thronton (1964), and E. V. 
Walter (1969), to note the inadequacy of 
simple dichotomies of rulers/ruled, or elimina- 
tion/propaganda. He draws on the “older tradi- 
tion of statecraft and wisdom” (p. 125), from 
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medieval tyrannicide through Machiavelli and 
Hobbes, to distinguish terrorism from civil 
violence generally. He aptly identifies terrorism 
as sustained, programmatic, ideological, and 
organized. He focuses on revolutionary terror- 
ism, distinguishing it from “‘subrevolutionary,” 
repressive, criminal, war, and purely psychic 
terrorism. Above all, he focuses on a fatal 
ambiguity (so clear in Brinton’s 1938 classic, 
The Anatomy of Revolution, which Wilkinson 
oddly omits): in a “reign of terror,” what really 
reigns—political leaders, or terrorism itself? 
That terrorism is a systematic effort to instil 
terror, that terror is a subjective attitude which 
varies with individuals’ states and situations— 
this, Wilkinson concludes, “‘makes nonsense of 
the claims ... that terrorism can be a rational, 
selective, discriminate political weapon of real 
precision” (p. 12). 

Unhappily, matters are not so simple. Wil- 
kinson’s own modest list of liberal democratic 
countermeasures suggests this. Don’t be seen to 
give in; convince the population it can be 
protected; combine security with social reform; 
above all, isolate the terrorists, don’t alienate 
the population by the countermeasures used— 
this is admittedly “a strategy fraught with 
risks,” demanding great skill and patience, ‘‘an 
almost super-human task” (p. 138). What Wil- 
kinson misses here is the bearing on terrorism. 
He stresses that terrorism must “appear entirely 
unpredictable and arbitrary to the society,” 
that it is “only ‘selective’ and ‘predictable’ 
according to the ... [terrorists] own idiosyn- 
cratic code...” (p. 14). But he ignores the 
central dilemma of terrorism, the dilemma of 
the target: if it is (or appears) wholly in- 
discriminate, it risks alienating potential sup- 
porters; if it is clearly discriminating, it risks 
losing impact and impetus. Like bizarre mirrors, 
government and terrorists reflect each others’ 
plight. Unpredictability accelerates and polity 
itself wavers between two poles. Rational, 
selective, discriminate political weapons are 
hard to find anywhere. 

Here the so-called “Document on Terror” of 
1952, whatever its provenance, offers some 
critical supplementary themes. So does the 
recent literature on the meaning of civil dis- 
obedience. But at root, the problems are 
endemic to the subject. Wilkinson’s is a useful 
contribution, probably the best introduction 
we now have. And as with all good introduc- 
tions, it serves to suggest some further connec- 
tions to be made. 


R. L. NICHOLS 
Monash University, Australia 
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Bargaining: Formal Theories of Negotiation. 
Edited by Oran R. Young. (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1975. Pp. viii + 413. 
$15.00.) 


In this book Young examines formal models 
(“deductive theories”) of bargaining, defined as 
“a means by which two or more purposive 
actors arrive at specific outcomes in situations 
in which: (1) the choices of the actors will 
determine the allocation of some value(s), (2) 
the outcome for each participant is a function 
of the behavior of the other(s), and (3) the 
outcome is achieved through negotiations be- 
tween or among the players” (p. 5). While 
much of this type of work has often been 
interesting only to specialists, Bargaining is of 
much wider appeal and usefulness. To be sure, 
specialists will appreciate finding the major 
works in the field collected in a single volume 
and will be stimulated by Young’s insightful 
and provocative contributions. Other readers 
will appreciate the book for providing both an 
enlightening overview of this field and rich 
conceptualizations useful for anyone concerned 
with problems of strategic interaction. 

In part this wider appeal stems from Young’s 
orientation. He examines these models not as 
purely logical constructs nor as prescriptive 
theories. Instead, he is concerned with their 
potential “as ‘descriptive’ or ‘positive’ theory,” 
with their utility for helping “with problems of 
explanation and prediction” (p. v). The insights 
to be obtained from these models, whatever 
their authors’ original foci of concern, are 
thereby made accessible to researchers with 
widely different substantive interests. 

From this perspective Young set out to take 
stock of the work in this field, to clarify several 
conceptual problems, and to evaluate prospects 
for further theoretical work. In each task he has 
succeeded. admirably. With respect to taking 
stock and evaluating prospects, he concludes 
that ‘‘there is a considerable gap between the 
existing models of bargaining and reality in 
many real-world situations,” and that therefore 
“the principal value of these models lies in the 
insights and conceptual stimulation which they 
unquestionably generate rather than in the 
specific predictions and explanations that can 
be derived from them” (p. 408). Generally, 
however, he seems fairly optimistic that future 
work on such models can produce fruitful 
“positive theory.” 

The book’s outstanding merit, however, is 
the conceptual clarification Young provides. A 
reader perusing this literature cannot have been 
unimpressed with the complex diversity of 
formal bargaining theories. Young’s introduc- 
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tory chapter lucidly describes the source of this 
diversity as being alternative efforts to resolve a 
set of conceptual problems that confront any 
effort to analyze bargaining. This analysis pro- 
vides the basis for classifying bargaining models 
in terms of three approaches: game-theoretic, 
“economic, and manipulative. Selections in the 
book are organized according to these cate- 
gories (plus one dealing with the prospects for a 
unified theory), and represent the major work 
of each type. Included is work by Bishop, 
Coddington, Cross, Ellsberg, Harsanyi, Nash, 
Nicholson, Pen, Schelling, Wagner, and 
Zeuthen. © 

Such a conceptually based scheme of organi- 
zation makes this an unusually coherent work. 
The reader can readily compare alternative 
approaches as well as different specific models. 
Young facilitates this comparison with lucid 
introductions to each section in which he 
provides a concise analysis of each approach’s 
usefulness and limitations with respect to bar- 
gaining problems in their overall complexity. 

My criticism of this book is grossly unfair: 
Young did not go beyond fulfilling the am- 
bitious tasks that he set out to accomplish. His 
conceptualization is so rich, however, and his 
critiques so pointed, that one wishes he had 
done so. In particular, he demonstrates in 
various ways that all of these analyses have had 
to devise means of restricting the possibilities of 
strategic interaction. However, “strategic inter- 
action is a central feature of all situations 
involving bargaining, no matter how the phe- 
nomenon of bargaining is conceptualized in 
detail” (p. 5). An additional. chapter placing 
these bargaining models in the context of other 
approaches to strategic interaction problems 
would have been very useful. 

Again, this criticism is unfair. Young’s con- 
ceptual contributions are already highly genera- 
tive, and the book fulfills an important task 
quite well. Its contents overall are readily 
accessible to readers without advanced mathe- 
matical skills, although knowledge of basic 
microeconomic and game-theoretic techniques 
will facilitate a reading of some of the selec- 
tions. 

ROBERT LYLE BUTTERWORTH 


Pennsylvania State University 
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Who Pays the Property Tax; A New View. By 
Henry J. Aaron. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1975. Pp. 110. $5.95, 
cloth; $2.50, paper.) 


The usually accepted view of the property 
tax as a regressive excise tax, necessarily bur- 
densome for low income groups, is questioned 
by the theory and analysis of a growing number 
of economists. Henry J. Aaron provides a finely 
tuned analysis of why the property tax should 
be recognized as a tax on capital and concludes 
the tax is generally progressive in its burden. 
“Since the ownership of capital, or net worth, 
is progressively distributed with respect to 
income, the property tax on balance is 4 
progressive, not a regressive, tax” (p. 93). He 
asserts, further, that the questionable analytical 
practice of relating home property taxes to 
annual household income reinforces the false 
impression of its regressive character. (He adds 
that almost any tax may be made to appear 
regressive if income for any single year is the 


measure.) 


Aaron recognizes that the general analytical 
concepts on which he bases his theory of the 
progressiveness of the property tax are eroded 
with the present widespread property exemp- 
tions, fragmented administration, and the re- 
cent tendency of state legislatures to enact 
circuit breakers, etc., for elderly and low-in- 
come persons. The property tax will show an 
increasingly progressive net burden, according 
to Aaron, as we remove exemptions, increase 
the size of our assessing and taxing districts, 
eliminate property tax deductions from pro- 
gressive federal and state personal income taxes, 
and discontinue state “circuit-breakers” and 
other rebates or refunds. .With these changes, 
and shifting to some type of income averaging 
from our present annual one for analytical 
purposes, would bring theory and empirical 
studies into closer alignment. 

The author seeks not just to save the 
property tax—which continues to be the easiest 
general tax for local governments to admini- 
ster—but to make our whole tax system pro- 
gressive in its overall effects. The growing 
importance of the regressive payroll tax and the 
lessening importance of progressive corporation 
income taxes at both national and state levels, 
he believes, makes it increasingly important 
that the present progressive elements of the 
property tax be strengthened. 

Economic critics of theoretical analyses such 
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as Aaron’s, emphasize that the property tax 
today, and increasingly with every legislative 
session, is riddled with so many exceptions and 
its administration so fragmented that only an 
empirical study of specific states and their 
communities can tell us who pays the property 
tax. Since Aaron would improve the property 
tax in many of the ways with which critics such 
as Dick Netzer (see “The Incidence of the 
Property Tax Revisited,” National Tax Journal, 
26 {December 1973}) find fault, much of the 
economic theory disagreement dissolves into a 
difference in evaluation of political realities. 

Governors and legislators in most states, at 
least since the late 1960s, have cooperated or 
competed to give property taxpayers relief 
through (1) increasing the types and amount of 
property exempt from the tax; (2) providing 
property tax refunds, rebates, relief for elderly 
and low income persons (“low income” in this 
context goes up to $15,000 in Oregon); or 
otherwise (3) shifting the revenue emphasis 
away from the property tax with little concern 
for who will bear the burden under the changed 
system. “Any tax is better than the property 
tax” is the view of many. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, after urging reduced depen- 
dence on the property tax, has regularly re- 
ported and praised these efforts; and, hence, 
pushed the political realities even more in Dick 
Netzer’s corner. The one reform that would aid 
Raymond Aaron’s vision of the property tax is 
a growing emphasis on larger assessment dis- 
tricts—the county rather than the town, village, 
or city. 

If today’s economists have reached substan- 
tial agreement on the progressive incidence and 
burden of a general property tax, how can they 
and we stop the undermining of a potentially 
valuable progressive tax? The lag between publi- 
cation of Keynes’ general theory and enactment 
of the Full Employment Act of 1946 was 
slightly more than a decade. Economists have 
already debated property tax incidence for 
many more years, and yet the national and 
state political frameworks for discussion of the 
property tax as essentially a regressive tax 
remain almost unchallenged. Why? Do sup- 
porters of progressive taxation and opponents 
of the property tax subscribe to different tax 
incidence theories? Or is the agreement merely 
a matter of some immediate convenience or 
issue? Can we distinguish the political and 
social characteristics of leaders or of the states 
and nation in 1946 when Keynesian economics 
was readily written into law from the situation 
today when leaders, supportive of the preogres- 
sive tax principle, have failed even to retard the 
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erosion of the property tax in recent decades? 
CLARA PENNIMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Generational Change in American Politics. By 
Paul R. Abramson. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. xvi + 
140. $13.50.) 


In the 1960s it seemed as if American 
society came to the rather sudden realization 
that generational differences might sometimes 
be as politically significant as economic, re- 
gional or racial differences. Social scientists 
lagged only slightly behind in this realization; 
Paul Abramson’s book is one result of this 
relatively recent concern. 

The book’s major points have to do with the 
substantial contribution of postwar generations 
to the decline of class voting and to the erosion 
of party loyalties within the American public. 
As such, much of the book revolves around the 
concepts of “class” and “generation,” and it is 
in examining these concepts, at both the 
theoretical and operational levels, that we see 
most clearly the weaknesses of Abramson’s 
book. 

“Class” is first mentioned on p. 2, “class 
voting” .on p. 7; neither is ever defined. There 
are, of course, numerous possible answers to 
the question, what is a social class? It might be 
defined in terms of relationship to the means of 
production (Marx); occupation of a super 
ordinate or subordinate authority position 
(Dahrendorf); unequal distribution of ‘“‘life 
chances” (Weber). Unfortunately, this book 
indicates limited awareness of the richness of 
political sociology with regard to class analysis. 
This superficial treatment is repeated when it 
comes to using the still-undefined notion of 
“classes”: farmers and the unemployed are 
eliminated altogether, and everyone else ig 
classified (according to the occupation of the 
“head of household,” a technique which is not 
sufficiently justified here) into two large 
groups, the middle class (essentially nonmanual 
occupations) and the- working class (manual 
occupations). If one is advancing a theory 
about the relationship of occupation per se to 
vote choice or party identification, this might 
be perfectly reasonable; to assume that this 
method results in a satisfactory definition of 
“class” is not. 

I would similarly criticize Abramson’s treat- 
ment of the concept of “generations”: though 
he does offer a minimal definition (“a group of 
persons who have undergone the same basic 
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historical experiences during their formative 
years”), he goes no further. Most recent writers 
on generations, or those who use some type of 
cohort analysis, ritualistically mention Mann- 
heim’s “The Problem of Generations.” It 
seems to me that some of these analyses could 
profit from a serious consideration of Mann- 
heim’s article. For one thing, he describes 
generational differences not in terms of fixed 
attitudes but in terms of different way of 
“experiencing life and the world.” This more 
fruitful way of conceptualizing generational 
differences is put to good use by Paul Beck, for 
example, in his recent work on generations and 
partisan realignment (in The Politics of Future 
Citizens, ed. Richard Niemi, pp. 199—219). 
Another valuable part of Mannheim’s work is 
his delineation of the notion of generational 
“units,” the idea that people who experience 
during their youth the same historical events 
and problems respond—because of their dif- 
ferent social locations—in different, even op- 
posite, ways. Abramson’s discussion in his sixth 
chapter about the polarization of attitudes of 
the college-educated young toward urban and 
campus unrest and aid to minority groups is 
interesting but would benefit from a more 
definite theoretical explication (similar to 
Mannheim’s, perhaps) of the sources of the 
within-generation differences he finds. 

On the operational level the treatment of 
generations is also unsatisfactory. “To maxi- 
mize comparability,” Abramson notes, “the 
arbitrarily defined 10-year cohorts employed in 
the 1948 survey were used” (p. 30). Compara- 
bility is gained at the expense of meaningful 
generational groupings, however. The whole 
concept of generations is based on the idea that 
the people comprising them experienced certain 
defined events at a particular period in their 
lives, and that dividing up the adult population 
into 10-year chunks can tap those common 
experiences only accidentally. One example 
should suffice. Abramson refers to the “Depres- 
sion cohort” born between 1904 and 1913, 
when actually these people became eligible to 
vote during the years 1925 to 1934. The 
youngest of them, one could certainly argue, 
formed their political views in the very Republi- 
can and not particularly class-oriented twenties, 
while many who came of age during the height 
of the Depression would not be included in this 
cohort. Pooling the SRC data might in some 
instances solve the problem of too few cases 
which results from more finely-drawn cohorts? 
but in the absence of this, defining even a few 
large cohorts in concrete historical terms, as 
Butler and Stokes (in Political Change in 
Britain) do in their analysis of generational 
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change in Britain, is essential. 

The most interesting part of the book is the 
discussion in chapter 6 of generational dif- 
ferences in attitudes toward groups such as the 
military, civil rights leaders, the police, and 
black militants, and of generational differences 
in the relationships between these attitudes and 
support for McGovern in 1972. It raises the 
possibility that one way to successfully define a 
generation, and within that, generational units, 
is to find issues which were particularly im- 
portant during the formative years of a genera- 
tion, and to see whether those issues are more 
salient to the members of that generation and 
whether their attitudes on those issues are more 
closely related to their political behavior, e.g., 
their vote, than is true for citizens in other age 
groups. 

It has been amply documented that there are 
political differences between age groups and 
that at least some of these differences, for 
example in strength of party attachment and 
perhaps in certain attitudes, are due to genera- 
tional rather than life-cycle effects. What is 
needed now is a much more theoretically 
sophisticated and careful discussion of the 
sources and implications of generational dif- 
ferences than this book provides. 


KRISTI ANDERSEN 
Ohio State University 


The Social Control of Drugs. By Philip Bean. 
(New York: John Wiley, 1974. Pp. 198. 
$11.95. 


Drug Abuse Control. Edited by Richard L, 
Rachin and Eugene H. Czajkoski. (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Lexington Books, D. C. Heath, 
1975. Pp. 181. Price not given.) 


Sociologists of deviance have made signifi- 
cant contributions to our general understanding 
of social behavior. We now understand that 
societies seem to need deviants to maintain 
their own coherence, and that both deviants 
and conformists derive some satisfaction from 
being in opposition. We also know something 
about how behavior comes to be labeled as 
deviant, and whose interests are served by such 
action. Usually it is small, weak groups who are 
suddenly discovered to have some characteristic 
judged to be deviant. Usually social control 
agencies who have the responsibility for “‘con- 
trolling? the deviance (perhaps assisted by 
moral crusaders exploiting some dramatic 
events) apply the pressure for strong action 
against the deviancy. As a result of these 
efforts, laws are passed, regulations announced, 
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budgets appropriated, and the whole clumsy 
mechanism of social controls is mobilized to 
influence the behavior of a small, weak, ex- 
posed group. Sketched from this lofty theore- 
tical perspective, these events seem both ridicu- 
lous and inevitable. 


An area where this kind of analysis has 
extraordinary power is drug abuse. Indeed, the 
only problem with the analysis is that it is a 
little too easy. Many sticking points in the 
conventional analysis can be got over quickly. 
An easy case can be made that current drug 
abuse policies are ineffective and inconsistent; 
consequently, it is easy to presume that their 
explicit objectives cannot be the real explana- 
tion for their existence. The social control 
agencies whose interests are served by current 
policies are too easy to dislike for their com- 
placency, self-interest, and viciousness. The 
general public’s knowledge of the problem is 
apparently too shallow, confused, and in- 
tolerant, and the victims of the social control 
efforts are too obviously the poor, degraded, 
and powerless. 


Both The Social Control of Drugs by Philip 
Bean and Drug Abuse Control by Richard L. 
Rachin and Eugene Czajkoski adopt these 
general perspectives. Bean notes in his preface: 
“There did seem some point in trying to show 
that the drug takers’ behavior and the workings 
of the legal system were inextricably linked and 
that sickness, after all, depends on who defines 
it as such.” Rachin and Czajkoski note: “If any 
single thought is provoked by these articles, if 
has to do with the complex and symbiotic 
relationship between the existence of social 
problems and organizational responses osten- 
sibly designed for their cure.” 

The book by Philip Bean is a gem. Though 
apparently exhaustively researched, it is quite 
short and nicely argued. Part I presents a 
history of drug control action in Great Britain 
since 1900. (An unexpected bonus is a short 
history of international control efforts as well.) 
Part II seeks to explain the twists and turns of 
that policy on the basis of international treaty 
obligations, the orientation and position of the 
medical profession in England, and the size and 
characteristics of the drug using populations. 
The roles of various moral entrepreneurs and 
the police are described less distinctly. 

While it is bad form to give away the plot, it 
is hard to resist sketching the outline of Bean’s 
analysis. From 1900—1960, the major impetus 
for British control efforts came from interna- 
tional treaty obligations. The medical profes- 
sion monopolized the policy, and established a 
system of general exhortations to physicians 
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about prescribing opiates. While provision was 
made for enforcing the prescribing regulation 
under “Medical Tribunals,” only a few tribunals 
were established, and virtually no one was 
charged. The system succeeded because it posed 
a “solution to a problem when there was no 
problem in the first place.” 


By the 1960s, arapidly growing epidemic of 
heroin use among young males had appeared. 
The new population of drug users liked publici- 
ty; they “showed off their spiritual sores like 
medieval beggars.” Moreover, they were “un- 
repetant.” This set of conditions invited con- 
trol. Consequently, with only a modest effort 
by a few moral entrepreneurs, England acted to 
control drug use. Predictably, the reaction was 
harsh to the unrepetentant deviants, neglected 
the more serious problem of barbiturate use, 
treated the medical profession rather “‘gingerly” 
and created new police powers and organiza- 
tions. The pattern is familiar and well traced. 

The Rachin-Czajkowski book is a collection 
of essays of uneven quality and various con- 
cerns. Indeed, I am puzzled by the inclusion of 
the last three essays, whose topics are not 
obviously related to the other essays, and are 
not of high quality. The first four essays are 
worth some discussion. 


“Drug Control: An Agenda for Repression” 
emphasizes the ineffectiveness of enforcement 
efforts in controlling drug abuse, and the 
enormous social costs of equipping the police 
with the special authority they need to enforce 
narcotics laws. The essay is a chest-thumper— 
full of the indignation one can muster about an 
apparently ineffective policy that imposes sub- 
stantial costs on the powerless, and creates 
grave risks for the rest of society. Unfor- 
tunately, the analysis of the effects of drug 
enforcement is casual, and it is hard to discern 
the motivating force behind the enforcement 
policy. 

The Dickson essay (“Narcotics and Mari- 
juana Laws: Two Case Studies in Bureaucratic 
Growth and Survival”) and the McDonald essay 
(“Choice in the Enforcement of Drug Laws”) 
introduce one of the possible motivating 
forces~narcotics enforcement organizations. 
The Dickson essay argues that new regulations 
and laws were advocated by the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics to insure their continued survival 
and growth. While the analysis is a little uneven 
(e.g., no real explanation that made addicts 
vulnerable to enforcement action; and the 
variables defining the bureaucratic “thealth” of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics change oc- 
casionally to fit the evidence), there is enough 
evidence to persuade a partly convinced reader 
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that at least some of the reason for these 
policies was the RBN’s bureaucratic self-in- 
terest. The McDonald essay presents some 
interesting information about the narcotics 
enforcement procedures of an urban police 
department. Unfortunately, he has not given 
himself enough space to examine this informa- 
tion, and has devoted too much space to an 
unnecessary rediscovery of police discretion. 

Thus, these books provide an overview of 
drug control efforts, and some occasional 
glimpses of the details of both the actions of 
the various agencies and the social outcomes. 
The problem with the books is that it is not 
clear what we should take away from them. We 
can treat the analyses as data points supporting 
a general theory of deviance and social institu- 
tions. But these perspectives are far from being 
novel and uncertain; they have always seemed 
to me rather obvious and well known. How else 
would one expect a human society to behave? 

What I suspect the authors really want to do 
is to influence policy. But in what direction and 
on what basis? There is a hankering for liberal- 
izing the use of heroin, an argument made on 
the basis of some casual analyses of the impact 
of drug control efforts, the identification of 
some undeniable bad side-effects, and the dis- 
covery that some of the motivations for the 
policy may be self-interested. But none of these 
arguments is fully developed in a way that 
forces the authors to take explicit responsibility 
for the predictions implied by a policy prefer- 
ence. The only author who takes explicit 
responsibility for a policy position is Branting- 
ham, and his observations are acute: 


The decriminalization movement makes con- 
siderable sense, but is marked by two points of 
concern. First, it exhibits an exhaustive preoc- 
cupation with two end points of the law 
changing process. The broad middle range of 
the ... process which involves the actual 
change of legislation, case law, administrative 
regulation, treaty and beyond that, the actual 
change of criminal justice agency behavior is 
rarely addressed. The problems involved ... are 
sufficiently difficult and delicate to warrant 
more than academic hand waving. Second, to 
the extent that the hope of beneficial result 
from decriminalization is pinned on the descrip- 
tion of the British system advanced by Linde- 
smith ... and Shur, it has been undercut by 
subsequent events in England and by subse- 
quent English scholarship. 


The analyses of these books offer little in 
the way of help in deciding what to do about 
the drug abuse problem. They merely remind us 
that in deciding what to do, we must not only 
solve all the detailed empirical estimation and 
policy design problems, but we must contend 
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with huge, unwieldy social machinery. A pity 
that the authors do not lend more of a hand. 


| MARK MOORE 
Harvard University 


The Political Mind and the Political Environ- 
ment: An Investigation of Public Opinion 
and Political Consciousness. By W. Lance 
Bennett. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D. C. Heath, 1975. Pp. 207. $16.00.) 


This book attempts a resynthesis of our 
understanding of public opinion and its role in 
a democracy. It is an intriguing blend of 
reconceptualizations of old data, reports from a 
range of new empirical studies, and a guiding 
set of normative concerns about the quality of 
public participation in politics. Although I 
found the book uneven in some respects, it 
contains many worthwhile nuggets and makes 
what strikes me as a useful contribution to the 
literature. 

The author begins with a review of earlier 
interpretations of public opinion data, includ- 
ing as centrally as any, my own paper on 
e Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” and finds 
them wanting in a number of regards. Armed 
with results from several recent and largely 
unpublished studies in which he has par- 
ticipated, Bennett attempts to probe beneath 
the surface of such simple parameters of public 
opinion as “attitude stability” and “attitude 
constraint” to inquire as to the underlying 
developmental processes that produce varia- 
tions in these manifest “indicators.” He intro- 
duces considerations of cognitive style and, in 
one of the most impressive passages (chapters 3 
and 4), dissects the significance of symbol 
manipulation at the level of political rhetoric 
for opinion formation in the public. Since the 
empirical results, while illuminating, are far 
from encouraging normatively, the author de- 
votes the balance of the book to a further 
examination of available theory and data, with 
an eye to discerning the most effective means 
of improving the quality of public opinion 
formation. This quest takes him back through 
the literature on cognitive development and 
political socialization, and leads in the long run 
to the primary conclusion that the stimulation 
of broader grassroots political activism would 
be the most promising prescription. 

I found the book uneven because of the 
author’s penchant for ignoring sources and 
findings highly relevant to his contentions, in 
favor of detailed elaboration given to less 
relevant materials, Iam not sure that this defect 
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is a mortal one, but it does steal enrichment 
from a treatise which has rather ambitious 
synthetic yearnings. 

Some of these blind spots occur in connec- 
tion with the very extended review of my own 
work. In the early chapters, Bennett is con- 
cerned to argue that constraint and stability in 
mass public attitudes about political issues is 
much greater than my “Belief Systems” paper 
represented, mainly because these attributes 
must be sought out in more homogeneous 
subgroups of the society, on more concrete 
issues. More particularly still, he contends that 
such signs of muscle tone in mass attitudes can 
arise, as it were, indigenously: they are not 
dependent exclusively on a “trickle-down ef- 
fect” whereby the elite defines certain connec- 
tions which become progressively more blurred 
and psychologically ineffectual as one proceeds 
into less politically attentive strata of the 
populace. Bennett does not deny that such elite 
definitions and tricklings-down are one part of 
the public opinion picture: indeed, he is de- 
pendent upon such mechanisms in his later 
treatment of the elite manipulation of political 
symbols. But he does wish to argue that 
mechanisms of this kind are not the sole source 
of such constraint and stability. 

Now in the “Belief Systems” paper the data 
obliged me to think in terms of more homo- 
geneous “‘issue publics” for whom certain very 
concrete issue domains were highly salient and 
others were of minimal consequence. And in a 
last section of the paper I asked whether 
membership in these various more homo- 
geneous issue publics seemed cumulative or 
hierarchical, as a pure “trickle-down” model 
could well imply, or whether these publics 
(within which attitude stability ran higher) 
were dispersed helter-skelter from one issue 
domain to another, suggesting a more in- 
digenous origin. The data turned out to be 
clearly non-hierarchical, just as Bennett would 
wish. Rather than use these findings, however, 
he prefers to argue that I ignored the possibility 
of anything but a hierarchical model, and never 
even mentions the most relevant section, de- 
spite copious citations of less relevant parts of 
the paper. 

Similarly, much of chapter 2 is given over to 
an examination of the relationship between 
cognitive style and attitude stability. He im- 
putes to me a prediction that attitude stability 
should increase linearly with cognitive com- 
plexity. He counterpredicts, on the basis of 
psychological theory and considerations of in- 
formation in take as an intervening variable, 
that the relationship shouid be curvilinear. He 
shows that it is, and uses my alleged mispredic- 
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tion to call my conclusions on a wide variety of 
other matters into question. Actually, a dozen 
years ago I devoted an entire widely cited paper 
(“Information Flow and the Stability of Par- 
tisan Attitudes,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 
{Winter, 1962]) to the curvilinear prediction 
which is exactly Bennett’s form, involving 
information intake and attitude stability (with 
cognitive sophistication lurking in the back- 
ground as well), and displayed some sketchy 
data which seemed to confirm the prediction. 
This work is never mentioned, although it 
would have straightened out his guesswork and 
provided him with confirming data, to boot. 

While these odd renderings are easiest to 
spot for my own work, they scarcely stop at 
that boundary. To my mind the most exciting 
developments in this area spring from changes 
in the parameters of public attitudes over the 
past decade as publicized by Pomper (most 
notably, “From Confusion to Clarity: Issues 
and American Voters, 1956—1968,” The 
American Political Science Review, 66: 
415—28) and many others, and culminating in 
Nie’s “Mass Belief Systems Revisited.” Indeed, 
the leading edge of discussion currently involves 
what illuminations and conclusions can be 
drawn from all of this observed change. Since 
one focus of Bennett’s book is upon how 
exactly these same parameters of public opin- 
ion could conceivably be changed, it is dis- 
concerting to discover that the naive reader of 
his book would never know that such change 
had in fact occurred, much less that it had been 
subjected to intense scholarly discussion. These 
rich sources are simply not mentioned. 

I would not argue that what is being learned 
about such change would necessarily embarrass 
the author. I think at most points it would not. 
But the lack of enrichment mars the book. A 
number of findings in chapter 4 concerning 
circumstances under which attitude constraint 
can rapidly increase need not be left at a 
hypothetical level: they occurred en masse five 
and ten years ago, and have been discussed in 
terms compatible for the author. Similarly, the 
author’s view that “there is no a priori explana- 
tion” (p. 24) for his finding that the stability of 
responses to abstract political statements is less 
than for concrete issues is astonishing: it seems 
to me it was predicted ages ago, and that what 
is being learned from the 1960s helps con- 
siderably to flesh out the dynamics involved. 
Finally, there is other published evidence, again 
not cited, leading directly to the author’s most 
emphasized conclusion, linking heightened at- 
titude stability and constraint to political activ- 
ism beyond the isolated ritual of voting. (See, 
for example, evidence summarized in my “‘Pub- 
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lic Opinion and Voting Behavior,” in F. Green- 
stein and N. Polsby, Handbook of Political 
Science, Vol. 4 [Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1975].) 

Despite all of its puzzling lacunae, the book 
retains a good deal of interest. While I personal- 
ly profited most from the attention given the 
impact of elite symbol manipulation, numerous 
other passages, including discussions of cogni- 
tive styles and socialization processes, may well 
repay the reading. 


PHILIP CONVERSE 
University of Michigan 


The Political South in the Twentieth Century. 
By Monroe Lee Billington. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1975. Pp. xiii + 205, 
$8.95.) 


The Persistent Tradition in New South Politics. 
By George Brown Tindall. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1975. Pp. 
xiii + 72. $4.95.) 


George Tindall is a leading historian who has 
here made another felicitous contribution to 
the understanding of the nation’s politics. The 
extraordinarily deep and rapid changes occur- 
ring in the American South have brought us to 
an era that George Tindall calls “a post-New 
South which does not yet have a name” (p. 2). 
These two volumes trace and discuss the way 
we, the United States, got there. 

The Persistent Tradition in New South Poli- 
tics is the published version of the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern His- 
tory given at Louisiana State University. The 
slender volume embraces three essays, one each 
on Bourbons, Populists, and Progressives. It is 
gracefully written by an historian’s historian, 
reflecting knowledgeably on changing interpre- 
tations and reinterpretations by historians of 
the region. It is instructive not only of the 
South, but also of the obstacles to clear 
understandings of social change and of the role 
that imperfect understandings can themselves 
play in shaping attitudes and actions. 

Tindall finds a persistent tradition of ‘“‘com- 
munity” in the South. It persisted in the 
Bourbons, who “had achieved the uitimate 
success of all durable conservative movements, 
the reconciliation of tradition with innovation” 
(p. xii). The Populists challenged the vision of 
the traditional organic community, so the 
Bourbons thought, and thus had to be put 
down. The Progressives advocated a more active 
government, but at bottom were the heirs of 
the Bourbons. The author searches for an 
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accurate definition of each of his three political 
types, acknowledging with realism that in our 
search for order and understanding we some- 
times seek realities to match established labels, 
rather than devising labels appropriate to newly 
perceived realities. 

A useful service of the book is its emphasis 
on the unevenness, raggedness, and variety in 
human behavior. Tindall emphasizes the diversi- 
ty and cleavages within the Bourbon South, to 
which political period greater homogeneity 
used to be attributed than the facts warranted. 
He reminds us that the fall in electoral partici- 
pation after 1900 was among southern whites 
as well as blacks, and in Democratic primaries 
as well as in general elections. In the current 
period of declining party orthodoxy, it is 
relevant to be reminded of the bitterness of 
partisan controversy eight decades ago. The 
issues for which persons fought and suffered 
then, and occasionally died, were political party 
issues. More recently, important issues about 
which persons have felt no less deeply, e.g., civil 
rights, Vietnam, have been fought largely inside 
and outside the parties rather than between 
them. 


Monroe Billington states the purpose of The 
Political South in the Twentieth Century clear- 
ly at the outset: “a brief, general, up-to-date, 
interpretive account of southern politics in the 
twentieth century” (p. ix). He also gives his 
grand summary at the outset: “One hundred 
years after Reconstruction the South is far 
along the road back to the mainstream of 
biracial, two-party American national politics” 
(p. xiii). 

The book is divided into seven chapters, 
dealing successively with Progressive politics, 
the impact of World War I, the Depression, 
white politicians and black civil rights, the 
black revolution, presidential Republicanism, 
and the new politics of the South. Each chapter 
is divided into sections. The treatment is 
chronological, often with topics developed 
through state-by-state descriptions within the 
sections. The book is packed with narrative 
details. It may thus be of greater interest to the 
newcomer to the subject than to students 
seeking a more explicitly conceptualized gen- 
eral interpretation of southern politics since 
1900. There is a useful bibliographical essay at 
the end, indicating the extensive secondary 
sources on which the author has drawn. For the 
immediate past, he relied heavily on newspapers - 
and magazines. The book is useful as a compact 
survey and as a reference work. It develops 
interest by presenting political issues in the 
terms of their own time, while still emphasizing 
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the dynamic influences that shaped change. It is 
good for readers in the 1970s to know the 
terms in which controversies were debated in 
prior decades, for example, social security 
legislation during the New Deal and Jim Crow 
legislation for the nation’s capital during the 
New Freedom. 

The central political significance of blacks in 
the southern population is kept before the 
reader. Billington steadily stresses the diversity 
in southern political divisions. The transition to 
a nationalized southern politics during World 
War I and thereafter is fittingly emphasized. 
One gains a sense of the massive and inevitable 
impact of major wars on domestic political 
issues, organization, and competition. The au- 
thor clearly identifies the impact of the New 
Deal on blacks—not Mrs. Roosevelt’s alleged 
meddling in the southern way of life, but the 
impact of social and economic change resulting 
from new federal social and economic legisla- 
tion and the concept of equal citizenship. 
Billington traces for their political significance 
changes in the region between as well as during 
these periods of social trauma: for example, the 
Progressive tenets of industrial and economic 
development, the development of state govern- 
ment services following World War I, the 
pre-Depression agricultural problems of the 
1920s, and most important of all, the opening 
of voting booths to blacks in the 1960s and 
1970s. 

Both these books are short, both address 
southern political change, both are informed by 
the literature of the subject, and both are 
offered in the tradition of literary history. 
Tindall’s lectures are more engagingly written 
but with a less comprehensive objective. It is 
implicit in both books that to understand fully 
the next stages of regional political evolution 
will require interpretation of alterations that 
have been occurring in the national party 
system and that seem destined to increase. 


ALEXANDER HEARD 
Vanderbilt University 


Citizens and the Environment: Case Studies in 
Popular Action. By Lynton K. Caldwell, 
Lynton R. Hayes, and Isabel M. MacWhirter. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1976. Pp. xxx + 449. $17.50.) 


A National Policy for the Environment: NEPA 
and Its Aftermath. By Richard A. Liroff. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1976. Pp. xi + 273. $10.00.) 


After a first generation of environmental 
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policy books in which consciousness raising was 
the goal, and a second in which analysts 
advocated prescriptions for reform, it is appro- 
priate that we now have the next logical 
development: studies which describe what ac- 
tually happens in this important policy area. 
Both these volumes use case studies to describe 
the status of particular policies. The first, 
Citizens and the Environment, is a compilation 
of 68 cases ranging in significance from such 
familiar national issues as the Reserve Mining, 
Alaska Pipeline and SST cases to such local 
issues aS preserving open space in Jefferson 
County, Colorado and a 100-acre salt marsh on 
Long Island. Accordingly, the space devoted to 
them varies from less than two pages to more 
than ten for the Alaska Pipeline. This effort to 
embrace every environmental issue from land- 
use patterns to health impacts of air pollution 
has resulted, perhaps inevitably, in uneven 
coverage of events, truncated narratives, and an 
encyclopedic collection of acronyms. 


As the title of the book indicates, the 
message is citizen participation. It is an out- 
growth of the recent philosophy of the senior 
editor, Lynton K. Caldwell of Indiana Universi- 
ty, although in fact Lynton R. Hayes and Isabel 
M. MacWhirter wrote all the case studies. These 
studies represent examples of conflict between 
environmentalists and growth-oriented policy 
makers which are all too familiar to students of 
environmental policy. If the purpose of this 
volume is to produce an instructive book of 
cases, it would have been more useful to 
include a smaller number of cases with greater 
depth of coverage of each. More recent material 
in greater detail about most of the incidents 
reported here is available in such sources as the 
Bureau of National Affairs’ Environmental Re- 
porter: Current Developments. 


The authors have avoided the greatest dan- 
gers for case studies: generalizing from a few 
cases to the universe of policy making. On the 
other hand, no descriptive generalizations are 
made from the 68 cases. No inferences are 
drawn or theories expounded on the relative 
empathy of federal decision makers or state and 
local ones toward environmental causes. Nor is 
any comparison made between the effectiveness 
of ad hoc local public-interest groups and 
nationally organized ones. In some instances 
the groups involved were successful in pre- 
serving (temporarily at least) their piece of 
nature. In others, the highway, dam, pipeline, 
nuclear reactor or condominium went through, 
on schedule or off. But no trends, temporal or 
geographical, ever emerge. Even the generaliza- 
tion that there can be no generalizations about 
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environmental policy is not made explicitly. 

The second volume takes a different ap- 
proach; its author, Richard Liroff of the Envi- 
ronmental Law Institute, investigates in great 
detail one piece of legislation—the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA)—from its 
legislative history to subsequent judicial inter- 
pretation and suggested changes. In a sense this 
book can also be credited by Lynton Caldwell, 
as most writers about NEPA acknowledge his 
input to the Congress at the time the law was 
being discussed. 

Liroff concludes that NEPA was passed 
more through lack of understanding of its 
implications than because of careful work by 
proponents. One might question whether this 
conclusion does justice either to its proponents 
or opponents, considering the major compro- 
mise he describes: the elimination of any power 
to stop environmentally damaging projects by 
an agency external to the one responsible for 
administering the program. Examples of testi- 
mony given by environmentalists in support of 
the rejected clause, however, indicate that they 
were clear on what they wanted. The fact that 
it was killed in committee indicates that both 
sides were not totally ignorant of the import of 
what they were about (p. 23). 

Because no power to stop projects was given 
either to the Council on Environmental Quality 
or to the Environmental Protection Agency, the 
most important aspect of the law became its 
potential for modifying the attitudes and be- 
havior patterns of actors inside agencies with 


* the responsibility for writing environmental 
- “impact statements and carrying out the projects 
=` involved. The central portion of the book, 
- where the author addresses the question of 


NEPA’s impact or lack of impact on these 
attitudes and behavior, is the best part of the 


«Study, for it is here that he elaborates on some 
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efaseful examples of the tendency of bureauc- 
‘-Taciés to cling to instrumental goals which 
eral them from incorporating values from 
. groups external to their immediate clientele 


<°, into their decision making. This idea has been 


well developed by organizational theorists, 
which lends credence to the idea that NEPA, 
far from being accidental, was one of the most 
theoretically informed attempts to alter 
bureaucratic behavior yet made by the U.S. 
Congress. 

The effect of NEPA as a remedy for the 
problems inherent in incrementalism is a dif- 
ficult phenomenon to measure, as Liroff rightly 
points out. Consequently, he focuses upon 
questions which logically precede the substan- 
tive evaluation of individual impact state- 
ments—questions concerning personnel changes 
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within agencies, guidelines for drafting state- 
ments, as well as numbers and complexity of 
statements issued by various agencies. Some 
surrogate measures for substantive evaluations 
of impact statements are included: the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s ranking of other 
federal agencies’ statements and the number of 
lawsuits filed against agencies by public interest 
groups. Therefore, it is possible to compare the 
responsiveness of agencies to NEPA, and here 
some surprises are revealed, e.g., the high 
ranking given the Corps of Engineers, tradi- 
tionally an organization not environmentally 
oriented. Generally, however, his findings are 
that real changes in response to NEPA have 
been slow, grudging, and small, and this can be 
explained by the forces which lead to inertia 
within most bureaucracies. 

One is left with the impression that the 
cynics may be correct; the largest measurable 
impacts of impact statements may now be 
reductions in the size of our national forests 
and in the unemployment level among Ph.D. 
holders. However, as Liroff points out, his is 
only a preliminary study. He makes no real 
attempt here to systematically analyze the 
kinds of projects which were undertaken in 
even one agency before and after NEPA, nor to 
analyze the differences between draft state- 
ments and final statements after public and 
governmental comments have been added. Even 
more important, the author has failed to ask 
the logical next question: have we any evidence 
that environmental impact statements are ac- 
curate? 


A wealth of information has now been 
created for researchers interested in determin- 
ing the accuracy of our predictions of eco- 
logical and social impacts. Sufficient numbers 
of completed projects now exist whose real 
impact on the physical environment and human 
communities can be measured and compared 
with the impacts predicted for them by natural 
and social scientists. 


Like the authors of Citizens and the En- 
vironment, Liroff attributes much of whatever 
impact NEPA has had to public interest groups 
and their willingness to litigate and to comment 
on draft impact statements. Thus this book 
ends on the same theme that the first began: an 
implicit faith in external private groups’ capaci- 
ty to force governmental agencies to become 
more alert to the implications which their 
programs have for the environment. This theme 
in turn reflects a change in emphasis in the 
thinking of such analysts as Caldwell, from a 
belief in the re-educability of technocrats 
through such action-forcing programs as en- 
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vironmental impact statements, to a reaffirma- 
tion of the need for public watchdogs external 
to the system. 

One might accept this prescription on purely 
procedural grounds without trying to evaluate 
the impact of citizens groups on environmental 
policy. “Power to the people” is an appropriate 
slogan for a democratic system. The. hard 
questions, starting with the basic: who are the 
people? remain unasked. There are victories 
recorded among the 68 case studies both for 
those who favor unfettered growth and for 
those who favor environmental protection. We 
are being asked to take on faith the notion that 
involvement of the populace will be helpful to 
the environmental cause. Both books have 
generated some empirical evidence for this idea. 
We know that popular opinion has proved 
useful in some places at certain times utilizing 
certain techniques. However, environmental 
Strategists are given little help in discerning 
what these other variables ought to look like, 
and policy analysts are left wondering when 
and under what circumstances the public be- 
comes sufficiently concerned to have an impact 
on environmental policy. 


LETTIE MCSPADDEN WENNER 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


Measuring Business’s Social Performance: The 
Corporate Social Audit. By John J. Corson 
and George A. Steiner. (New York: Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 1974. Pp. 
74. $14.00, paper.) 


Social Responsibility and the Business Predica- 
ment: Studies in the Regulation of Eco- 
nomic Activity. Edited by James W. McKie. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1975. Pp. 361. $12.50, cloth; $4.95, 
paper.) 

These books represent recent contributions 
to a scholarly and practical theme of continuing 
importance—the issue of business behavior in a 
presumably pluralistic society. Corporate social 
responsibility has been a major arena for debate 
in modern form at least since the publication of 
Brandeis’ Other People’s Money in 1914, but 
until recent years has been noted more for its 
ideological content than for its development of 
criteria or implementation. 

It is in respect to implementation that 
Measuring Business’s Social Performance: The 
Corporate Social Audit is significant. The slim 
paperback volume was prepared for the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, an inde- 
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pendent research-educational organization, 
mostly business-supported and oriented, by 
George A. Steiner, Professor at the Graduate 
School of Management, UCLA, and John J. 
Corson, businessman and educator, with the 
collaboration of Robert C. Meehan, a manage- 
ment consultant with the accounting firm of 
Peat, Marwick, & Mitchell & Co. 


Business firms have almost always supported 
the notion of corporate social responsibility, 
which one would expect, since it costs nothing 
and the opposite would be tantamount to 
opposing God and motherhood. Detractors in 
abundance have either dismissed the claim as 
mere hypocrisy, delusion, or toothless ideology. 
Sutton, et al., in The American Business Creed 
(1955) analyzed the business claim of corporate 
social responsibility as a mere strain reaction to 
criticism of business behavior. Some ten years 
later, Earl F. Cheit in The Business Establish- 
ment saw the phenomenon as a real change in 
business attitude and as a response to criticism. 


Now comes the CED publication, character- 
izing as “a new dimension of corporate ac- 
countability” the emerging corporate practice 
of offering a social report, or as they borrow 
the term from accounting, a social “audit.” The 
report acknowledges the growing “social” de- 
mands on business, as well as the lack of 
business consensus on how they ought to 
respond; however, it has a generally optimistic 
flavor. Reviewing the pressures on business for 
greater disclosure, the Steiner book then re- 
ports the results of a survey of 254 corpora- 
tions on how and what they have been report- 
ing in their social audit. Businesses have been 
recording their participation, as one would 
expect, in contributions to economic growth 
and efficiency, education, employment and 
training, civil rights and equal opportunity, 
pollution abatement and urban renewal, as well 
as culture and the arts. Contributions to conser- 
vation and recreational activities appear to be 
small, but surprisingly, a substantial number of 
corporations report involvement in medical care 
activities. The concluding chapters of the CED 
book consider the scope and the value of the 
social audit, and endorse the practice. From an 
outside viewpoint, one aspect of the business 
social audit is at once a logical outgrowth of 
business practice and yet an apparently ques- 
tionable execution, viz., that the professional 
group apparently given most responsibility for 
the social audit, which essentially involves 
sociological and political matters, are the ac- 
countants. This fact alone ought to arouse the ; 
interest of political scientists, and Measuring ` 
Business’s Social Performance is a good place if 
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which to start an examination of the social 
audit, since it is very well done and offers 
considerable food for thought. 

Social Responsibility and the Business Pre- 
dicament, edited by James W. McKie, has been 
put out by the Brookings Institution as one of 
its studies in their series in the Regulation of 
Economic Activity. The book’s purpose is 
vastly different from that of the CED docu- 
ment. The Brookings Institution is interested in 
social responsibility to determine “what is 


sensible and workable in the demands for social - 


responsibility, and to make specific recom- 
mendations on how much and what kinds of 
responsibility business enterprise can usefully 
be expected to assume” (p. vii). 

Eleven authors have contributed essays to 
the collection, and the set offers some out- 
standing intellectual contributions. The authors 
are generally pessimistic regarding the likeli- 
hood that corporations can achieve any mean- 
ingful measure of social responsibility without 
significant outside pressures upon them, but 
they offer some solid suggestions for increasing 
corporate output of social goods. 

McKie outlines the development of varia- 
tions in the corporate attitudes toward social 
responsibility, and Marvin A. Chirelstein argues 
that changes in corporate law could only havea 
slight effect on business social behavior. 
Thomas C. Schelling’s chapter has some pro- 
vocative thoughts on the assignment and identi- 
fication of responsibility among individuals 
within a corporation; Roland N. McKean’s 
application of the “free rider” problem to the 
question of social responsibility is very interest- 
ing. James A. Wilson considers costs and bene- 
fits te consumers, vis-a-vis regulation, while 
Martin Bronfenbrenner concentrates on the 
vulnerability of consumers. Jerome Rothenberg 
discusses the deterioration of the physical 
environment; John F. Kain looks at urban 
problems and Benjamin Chinitz at regional 
development; Raymond Vernon is concerned 
with corporate foreign operations; and Charles 
A. Myers examines employer-employee rela- 
tions. 

The McKie book covers many of the pressing 
issues presently under consideration by those 
interested in the relationship between business 
and society. I found the contributions by 
McKean and Bronfenbrenner most innovative 
and interesting, but those with different inter- 
ests will find challenging material in the other 
articles. There are some problems with the 
book; as with most collections of this nature, 
the contributions tend to lack focus. Some 
_ important issues are hardly considered, if at ali, 
e.g., the question of executive criminal activity, 
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political corruption, and whether business exec- 
utives have any legitimate mandate to engage in 
social activities outside of their narrow business 
sphere. Nevertheless, there is a good deal of 
interesting material in the McKie book, and it 
makes an excellent companion piece to the 
Steiner volume. 
ROBERT CHATOV 


State University of New York, Buffalo 


The Politics of Exclusion. By Michael N, 
Danielson. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1976. Pp. ix + 443. $17.50, cloth; 
$6.95, paper.) 


The deplorable conditions in parts of our 
large core cities and the fragmented political 
structures which govern our metropolitan areas 
are unparalleled in the advanced industrialized 
and urbanized nations of the world. Are the 
deplorable conditions of our cities the result, to 
a significant degree, of fragmented political 
arrangements? This is one of the most impor- 
tant questions facing this nation. Yet any 
proposal which is based on the assumption that 
the two sets of phenomena are related runs into 
the most intransigent and determined opposi- 
tion to be found anywhere in our contem- 
porary political life. Danielson’s book is central- 
ly concerned both with the question and the 
political responses to it. 

Danielson systematically and comprehensive- 
ly details the political decisions and structures 
which affect the residential circumstances of 
various groups, especially low-income and black 
populations. He treats the familiar subjects of 
zoning, planning, public housing and local 
finance with a wealth of illustrations drawn 
from a great variety of sources. His major 
contribution, however, lies in his orderly analy- 
sis of interest groups, the courts, Washington 
bureaucracies, metropolitan councils and state 
governments. The comprehensiveness of his 
treatments results in something more than a 
compilation of data. His central message is that 
for those who wish to “open up the suburbs” 
there is: scant hope for success, regardless of 
which political arena is chosen for the fight. 

If there is a possibility to alter the politics of 
exclusion, Danielson sees it in the fact that 
many fears which fuel the controversies are 
unfounded: the “‘parade of the horribles” tac- 
tics may become less effective if a few cities, 
like Dayton, for example, show that by sharing 
responsibilities among all municipalities, hous- 
ing for low-income groups can be handled 
without destroying existing neighborhoods. 

This volume does not break any methodo- 
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logical ground. Danielson proceeds to make his 
points by the sheer mass of evidence; indeed, if 
the book has a fault, it is in a tendency toward 
redundancy. For some, the book will contain 
more detailed information on urban politics 
than they want. But for teachers in the subject 
area, it should become a standard and could 
serve well as one of the basic sources in courses 
on American urban politics. For the would-be 
political activist concerned with housing and 
metropolitan politics, it is essential reading, as 
it imparts the kind of realism that offers sound 
counsel to those who wish to embark on new 
schemes for change. 


OLIVER P. WILLIAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Who’s Running America? Institutional Leader- 
ship in the United States. By Thomas R. 
Dye. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1976. Pp. 222. $8.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


The early protagonists of elite theory con- 
sciously designed their theoretical framework as 
an answer to Marxism. While Marxists sought to 
discover laws of the capitalist political economy 
which exist irrespective of the characteristics of 
institutional officeholders, and analyzed 
political-economic processes and policies in 
terms of these laws and structures, elite theory 
focused upon the character of ruling elites. 
Classical elite theory was, however, not only 
descriptive theory but a prescriptive one as 
well, either justifying ‘“‘elite’ control over 
masses (Gentile), or despondently arguing its 
inevitability, regardless of political-economic 
system (pre-First .World War Michels). In con- 
trast, Marxism argued that a breakdown into an 
elite and mass was attributable ultimately to 
the class nature of all existing societies and 
would disappear when class society disap- 
peared. 

In part because of elite theory’s association 
with fascism during the interwar period (Rocco, 
Gentile) and, in part, because of the post-World 
War II “Celebration of America’? embodied in 
the newly revived doctrine of pluralism, em- 
pirical studies based upon elite theory lay 
dormant in America until 1956 with the pub- 
lication of The Power Elite. With that book, 
Mills instituted a novel departure in elite 
theory—its use as a radical critique of American 
society. But, even then, such Marxist or neo- 
Marxist critics as Paul Sweezy and Robert Lynd 
warned that elite theory led to: (1) a volun- 
tarism in which decision makers’ ranges of 
choice are divorced from the laws and structure 
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of the social formation, (2) ahistoricism in 
which social change not explicitly directed by 
elites cannot be readily explained, and (3) an 
inability to make normative judgments about 
the “elite” except on the most simplistic “gut 
reaction” grounds. 


Who's Running America? assembles an im- 
pressive amount of information, much of it 
new, on America’s institutional leaders. Yet, 
Dye’s unquestioned acceptance of the theory’s 
premises and his obvious unawareness of the 
recent epistemological controversy over the 
utility of elite theory—especially the debate 
among Laclau, Poulantzos and Miliband—led, 
unhappily, to a book containing some not very 
useful time-bound information. Moreover, the 
information developed is employed to bolster 
Dye’s conservative inclinations—notwithstand- 
ing a disclaimer that he is doing nothing more 
than providing “interesting data on national 
institutional elites” (p. 217) just as G. William 
Domhoff has employed similar information to 
support his radical inclinations. Let us see why 
elite theory leads to: (1) voluntarism, (2) 
ahistoricism and (3) a disjunction between 
empirical data and evaluative principles. 

The first major charge against elite theory of 
which Dye’s work is an important example is its 
voluntarism. If Dye had asked not ‘“‘who’s 
running America?” but rather “how is America 
run—and in whose interests?” his research 
would have led in an entirely different and 
more fruitful direction. He might have, for 
example, directed his attention to the problem 
of whether the capitalist system imposes certain 
constraints upon policy makers by virtue of its 
structure and laws, irrespective of who occupies 
office at a particular time. For example, a 
British Labour government containing virtually 
no businessmen—indeed, composed of persons 
nominally hostile to business—has cut social 
welfare appropriations just as forcefully as a 


Conservative government largely composed of 
big businessmen or business-related politicians 
would have. The Labour Government did so, 
not because of their “elite characteristics,” but 
clearly because of certain objective laws govern- 
ing the United Kingdom’s particular social 
formation in the context of the contemporary 
world capitalist system. 

Dye, while aware of businessmen, is thus 
unaware of capitalism, and is led to accumulate 
data of minor utility. For example, what major 
difference does it make whether the secretary 
of state is, like Henry Kissinger, of lower-mid- 
dle-class Jewish background, or of the very 
different backgrounds of John Foster Dulles or 
Dean Rusk? What principally matters is, quite 
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obviously, not such background data, but the 
laws regarding institutional structures in such a 
capitalist social formation as the United States 
which promote certain “acceptable” persons to 
high position, and as Paul Sweezy put it, “the 
range of choice which is set by the nature and 
laws of the social structure under which they 
live.” Only after making such an inquiry can 
one reach the problem of whether specific 
background data leads to specific policy prefer- 
ences within that range of choice. 

Voluntarism is but the first of the major 
theoretical errors inherent in the elite theory to 
which Dye subscribes. The second major error 
is its ahistoricism. Dye collected his data from 
1970—71 sources, but assures us that the time 
lag between then and 1976 does not disturb 
“any major findings” except for “the recent 
addition of a small number of women and 
blacks to top institutional positions” (p. x). But 
what this rather bashful statement glosses over 
is that there have been changes in the composi- 
tion of the “elite,” and that these changes 
reflect the movement of social forces in Ameri- 
can society. Elite theory simply provides no 
explanatory mechanism which would allow us 
to understand why the “elite” of 1970—71 is 
different in composition, policy preference, or 
even style from the “‘elite’”’ of, say, 1930—31 or 
1976—77. Thus, all of the substantive data 
developed by Dye and his associates is of no 
scientific value whatsoever, and, even if new 
data were provided in annual editions of this 
book we would have no understanding of 
America’s dynamics. The books’ findings are, 
then, trivial at best. 

But there is still another sense in which 
Dye’s work (and elite theory, generally) is static 
and ahistorical. Elite theory urges us to look for 
one coherent elite in which some one group or 
another which may be dominant at a particular 
time. It cannot provide explanations forthe 
frequent dissonance within the “elite” or why, 
over time, some interests appear or disappear 
within the “elite.” Thus, the high military may 
have been members of the “elite” when Mills 
wrote, but were no longer members of this 
select group when Dye wrote (p. 68). But the 
theoretical conceptions of elite theory cannot 
explain why different organs of the state 
appartus vary in importance over time and why 
contradictions and conflicts (e.g., welfare versus 
military) frequently develop between state 
organs and branches. Space, of course, pre- 
. cludes the presentation of a conceptual scheme 
which can embrace the various conflicts and 
changes in importance between state organs 
within the framework of capitalism, but Nicos 
Poulantzos’ concept that the state structure is 
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divided and that its various organs and branches 
reproduce and reflect divisions and clashes 
between classes and fractions of classes within 
the general political interest of the capitalist 
class (e.g., private property) is far more useful 
than elite theory in understanding changes in 
state policies, and contradictions between poli- 
cies. Very simply, Dye’s static elite theory 
analysis cannot tell us anything about the 
changing relationships of state organs, nor can 
it link the diverse policy outputs of the state 
into an integrated dynamic framework. 

Given the theoretical deficiencies of elite 
theory, it is not surprising that the elite 
theorists’ .evaluative judgments vary con- 
siderably. But in Dye’s case there is no attempt 
to do anything but pontificate about his rather 
conservative biases—even to the point of ignor- 
ing contrary evidence. To take but a single 
theme running throughout the book, Dye refers 
to major corporate executives as “concerned 
with the public interest” (p. 42), “advocates of 
corporate responsibility” (p. 44), and “‘public 
regarding”? (p. 169). But, while corporate of- 
ficials may feel that way in their heart-of- 
hearts, it is extremely difficult to square their 
conduct—manufacturing dangerous cars, proces- 
sing food with unnecessary additives, causing 
irresponsible levels of water and air pollution, 
etc., etc.—with such sentiments. The reason is 
not that big businessmen are inherently venal, 
but rather, as Neil Chamberlain, among others, 
has shown, capitalists are constrained by the 
laws of capitalism, especially the centrality of 
the profit motive in the capitalist system. 

In summary, then, Who’s Running America? 
not only suffers from the grave theoretical 
deficiencies inherent in elite theory, but, in 
addition, it is not a particularly distinguished 
example of its genre. Its biases are presented in 
a very assertive manner without even consider- 
ing plausible arguments in conflict with Dye’s 
views. The enormous effort expended on data 
collection is but another example of an ele- 
phant laboring mightily and giving birth to a 
mouse, 


ALAN STONE 
University of Houston 


The Rise of Guardian Democracy: The Su- 
preme Court’s Role in Voting Rights Dis- 
putes, 1845—1969. By Ward E. Y. Elliott. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1974. Pp. xiv + 391. $15.00.) 


Ward Elliott’s thesis is that there exists in 
the United States a group which he calls the 
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“Guardians,” composed at least partly of liberal 
political scientists, which has influenced the 
Supreme Court to be “interventionist” especial- 
ly during the Warren years and especially in the 
reapportionment cases. The Guardians are es- 
sentially but not deliberately elitist, in the sense 
that they believe so deeply in democracy that 
they are willing to force their version of it upon 
an unwilling populace in disregard of clear 
constitutional principles. He sees two disastrous 
results: one, the public becomes used to 
“guided democracy” and becomes alienated 
and unwilling to participate; two, the reap- 
portionment decisions focus upon “formal” 
rather than “essential”? democracy, which con- 
sists primarily not of forms but of consensual 
attitudes. 

The book takes the form of an extended 
polemic, well written except that it is tediously 
repetitious, against the Warren Court. Many of 
its points are well taken: the court did often 
produce poorly reasoned opinions; its zeal for 
reform did sometimes outrun its obedience to 
constitutional command; and the reap- 
portionment decisions did not produce the 
results for which some of their more enthusi- 
astic supporters hoped. Nevertheless, these are 
points which have often been made by other 
writers, and it is doubtful that the author 
would wish to rest content with having made 
them. 

Elliott would no doubt prefer the book to 
be judged on its underlying thesis (described 
above). But it is at this point that the book is 
weakest. It depends upon a conspiracy theory 
of politics—although the author is too so- 
phisticated ever actually to claim that there was 
a conspiracy. The political scientists he quotes 
would be happy to think that they had as much 
influence as he attributes to them. He has a 
hard time arguing that the reapportionment 
decisions were “thrust” on the American peo- 
ple in view of the fact, which he admits, that 
the decisions were received enthusiastically. His 
argument that there is no constitutional basis 
for the decisions is weak: many outstanding 
constitutional law experts disagree. And there is 


no obvious connection between the constitu- - 


tionality or the wisdom of the decisions and 
their results. 

To expand upon one of these points: it has 
long been obvious that the results of reappor- 
tionment in many states have not been what 
some of the reformers hoped for. But this in no 
way proves that the decisions should not have 
been made. Elliott makes much of the fact, for 
instance, that instead of helping the central 
cities, reapportionment has actually aided the 
suburbs. Granting that this has often been the 
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case, how does it bear on whether the decisions 
should have been made? Underlying the appor- 
tionment decisions was the idea that legislative 
districts should reflect the distribution of 
voters. If voters are in the suburbs, the meaning 
of the decisions is that the suburbs should gain 
greater representation. Whether this fact would 
make the original sponsors of reform happy is 
really beside the point. 

One may even agree that there has been at 
times something which one could dignify by 
calling it the Guardian Ethic. That it has 
directly influenced Supreme Court decisions is 
much more doubtful: it is much more likely 
that, coming from the same groups, the judges 
were actually “members” of the Guardians. 
And this reflected the fact that most of them 
were appointed by presidents who were them- 
selves Guardians and who were popularly 
elected. The fact seems to be that the Guardi- 
ans were influential because they represented 
something in which many of the populace 
believed: there was not merely a series of 
reforms thrust upon an unwilling public by an 
elite. 

Elliott believes in powerful legislatures, and 
one of his concerns is that the Guardian Ethic 
has succeeded in undermining the legislative 
branches. Legislatures are not—-no one would 
argue the point—as powerful as they were in the 
nineteenth century. But Elliott skips too lightly 
over the deficiencies of American legislatures: 
their lack of leadership, their inability to make 
policy, their frequent venality—and, often, their 


Jack of representativeness. To a great extent, 


the expanded powers of executives and even of 
courts grew out of the incapacity of legislatures 
to meet modern problems. 

Then too, Elliott assumes (like Justice 
Frankfurter) that apportionment is properly a 
legislative task. In fact, the legislature is probab- 
ly the very worst place in which to lodge this 
power, for quite obvious reasons. Apportion- 
ment is a constituent function: the only prob- 
lem is to figure out how to carry it out as such. 
One may agree that the Supreme Court has not 
solved this problem; but one cannot really 
argue that it ought to be handed back to the 
legislatures. In fact, one might even argue that 
the legislatures even now retain too much 
control of apportionment, which results in the 
continuation of egregious gerrymandering. El- 
liott is probably correct in arguing that the 
courts were wise to stay out of the gerryman- 
dering question: but he does not argue that 
gerrymandering is a good thing. On his evi- 
dence, we the people (not through the courts) 
ought to be seeking a better method of ac- 
complishing apportionment; he does not believe 
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that British-style boundaries commissions 
would work, but they haven’t really been tried. 

Enough has been said, I think, to indicate 
that this is a stimulating, at times perceptive, 
but basically flawed, piece of work. Political 
scientists should read it, because we need this 
kind of self-criticism. But we need not, needless 
to say, accept its particular criticisms. 


LOREN P. BETH 
University of Georgia 


The Growth of American Government: A Mor- 
phology of the Welfare State. By Roger 
Freeman. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, 1975. Pp. 228. $8.95, cloth; 
$5.95, paper.) 


With this book Roger A. Freeman, Senior 
Fellow at the Hoover Institution, moves into 
the vanguard of the neoconservative counterat- 
tack on the welfare state. Freeman is no 
stranger in conservative ranks. He served as 
assistant to Presidents Eisenhower and Nixon, 
has twice won the George Washington Honor 
Medal of the Freedom Foundation at Valley 
Forge, and now seeks to recruit a wider 
audience. 

This volume, the author tells us, is an 
updated and expanded version of the earlier 
work for which he won Freedom Foundation 
acclaim. It contains an analysis of the develop- 
ment of governmental employment, revenues 
and expenditures for the period 1952—1972 
along with polemical development of the thesis 
-that “the steady weakening of the nation’s 
global and military power, and of its domestic 
tranquility, cohesion and progress must to a 
large extent be attributed to the welfare state” 
(p. 35). 

For the analytical portion of his work 
Freeman utilizes data from a wide variety of 
governmental sources including OMB, SESA, 
the Census Bureau, etc. A “Technical Note” 
discusses troublesome problems of data com- 
parability. In his more restrained moments the 
author is prepared to admit not only the 
limitations of his data but the monumental 
difficulties involved in devising satisfactory 
measures for such things as productivity of 
governmental employees and the benefits of 
governmental programs. Freeman has some 
interesting and significant things to say; but the 
manner in which he presents his data and the 
extravagant rhetoric of his argumentation will 
appeal only to the true believer. There is much 
repetition in this book. We are informed on pp. 
3, 20, 124 and 179, for example, that “weil 
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over 500” federal categorical grant and loan 
authorizations are now in operation. 

Mr. Freeman’s central concern is with the 
“dramatic shift” from defense expenditures to 
expenditures for domestic purposes. In the 
period 1952—1972, he tells us, defense expen- 
ditures as a percentage of all governmental 
spending dropped from 50 percent to 21 
percent while the share of domestic services 
went from 37 percent to 69 percent of the 
total. He notes that social welfare (education, 
income maintenance, health, etc.) received 48 
percent of all public expenditures in 1972 and 
holds that the cost of most such programs far 
outweighs any possible benefits. The product of 
our educational system, for example, does not 
reflect the fact that expenditures for public 
education increased eight times between 1952 
and 1972. Citing the Coleman Report and other 
studies, Freeman: is, to put it mildly, very 
dubious about finding positive correlations be- 
tween educational expenditures and educa- 
tional quality. He warns, as others have warned, 
against throwing dollars after problems. 

Apparently the same reasoning cannot be 
applied to defense expenditures. Here, it would 
seem, bigger is better and no elaborate proof is 
needed. Nor does Freeman require much proof 
that governmental “investment” in highway 
construction, one of the few domestic programs 
which meets his approval, has yielded rich 
dividends. The primary gain, it would seem, has 
been in highway safety. Due primarily to the 
construction of modern roads “in 1972 36,300 
lives were saved which would have been lost 
had 1952 fatality rates continued” (p. 23). In 
addition good roads save time which, as we all 
know, is money. The environmental impact of 
the highway program, its effect on energy use, 
etc.,escape attention; but then the author has 
warned us that cost-benefit analysis often de- 
pends heavily on human judgment and political 
ideology. 

Insofar as appears, Freeman’s ideological 
commitments are uncompromising. Frequent 
appeal is made to the “free market” without 
any suggestion that even minor imperfections 


- may exist. What are sometimes popularly char- 


acterized as “tax loopholes” for the wealthy 
appear under Freeman’s searching scrutiny not 
as loopholes at all but as carefully considered 
“incentives” which benefit us all (p. 90). One 
must conclude that the “free market” for 
which Freeman speaks operates within a con- 
text shaped by a very extensive set of these 
governmentally provided “incentives.” The au- 
thor has no doubt that his version of the “free 
market” rewards individuals in accordance with 
their contributions to society. People are worth 
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the wages they can earn—in non-governmental 
employment—and those who challenge the 
“free market’ dispensation seek merely to 
“redistribute” income from “those who earn 
it” to “those who yearn it” (p. 200). 

The argument is, of course, a familiar one. 
For obvious reasons it has not commanded 
widespread support since the 1920s. Nor is it 
likely to acquire new stature as a result of this 
restatement. 


LLOYD M. WELLS 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


The Politics of Neglect: Urban Aid From Model 
Cities to Revenue Sharing. By Bernard J. 
Frieden and Marshall Kaplan. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1975. Pp. 281. 
$14.95.) 


The Frieden and Kaplan volume should 
interest anyone concerned with urban policy, 
poverty policy, and policy analysis in general. 
In addition, as a case study of the federal 
management of the Model Cities Program dur- 
ing the Johnson and Nixon administrations, it 
illustrates the gap between presidential initia- 
tive and implementation of domestic policy ina 
manner that is also instructive for those con- 
cerned with public administration or the Ameri- 
can presidency. 

The authors were among those who partici- 
pated directly in the development of national 
efforts to remedy urban ills. The Politics of 
Neglect is based on their experience, interviews 
with leading actors in the process, and a reading 
of relevant materials on urban aid during the 
past decade. It is the authors’ contention that 
the central contemporary domestic problem 
remains “the capacity of the federal govern- 
ment to respond to the needs of the poor and 
minorities in the cities’? (p. 1). Because that 
capacity was put to an extreme test in the 
Model Cities Program the authors have devel- 
oped a well-documented, clearly written ana- 
lytic history of the program as a case study 
through which the nature and limits of federal 
performance may be seen. Through this careful 
reading of the federal implementation effort, it 
is their intention “to define a future role for 
the federal government in reducing poverty and 
inequality, drawing on the experience of the 
1960s but without repeating the overly op- 
timistic assumptions and mistakes of that de- 
cade” (p. 4). 

From the establishment in 1965 of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and a presidentially appointed task force 
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to advise on organization and programs for the 
new department, to the emasculation and de- 
mise of Model Cities under President Nixon, the 
authors conclude that reformers were unable to 
understand or appreciate the limits our decen- 
tralized, pluralistic political system places on 
centralized coordination of major social pro- 
grams. It is the basic view of the authors that 


the underlying problem ... was not in the 
technicalities of program design. ... Members 
of the task force, in common with many of 
their contemporaries, had a naive belief in the 
power of the President to reshape not only the 
federal government but the world outside Wash- 
ington. They counted on a sustained White 
House commitment to social reform and placed 
great faith in the ability of rational planning to 
find solutions to the problems of the cities. 
They also accepted White House assurances that 
substantial new funds would be available for 
domestic programs, despite the competing 
claims of the Vietnam War.... The stubborn 
facts of interest group politics, limited budgets, 
bureaucratic resistance to change, and the 
extreme pluralism of American society faded 
away before the image of a well-conceived 
federal blueprint for the slums, backed by a 
President with enormous power. 

This view of the world could not be 
sustained very long. Even the course of Con- 
gressional debate and enactment of the legisla- 
tion began to reveal the limits of the power of 
the Chief Executive (p. 36). 


Model Cities was an innovation in response 
to the consequences of decentralization and 
fragmentation of federal aid programs. Thus, 
the authors greatly exaggerate the naiveté of the 
task force, which knew that it was involved in a 
complex task, but thought it was worth trying 
to respond to the challenge. The task force was 
charged with setting goals to achieve what are 
fundamentally impossible ends. They acquitted 
themselves well under the circumstances. The 
subsequent emasculation of their program was 
inevitable. No less “‘naive’’ an approach could 
have achieved the intended result either (as the 
authors tacitly admit in their own inability to 
find a viable alternative). The distasteful para- 
dox that faces all reformers is that the problems 
of the poor and minorities in the cities are 
integrally related to the American economic, 
social, political and basic value systems, and 
that without major restructuring of these sys- 
tems only sporadic and incremental change in 
the conditions of the poor and urban minority 
groups is possible. 

While Frieden and Kaplan ignore the impact 
of economic, social, aná value systems on urban 
policy (a widespread weakness in the work of 
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political scientists), they recognize the limita- 
tions imposed by the political system. However, 
they do not realize that they are presenting 
antithetical suggestions for future policy. They 
recommend improvement of the system of cash 
transfers to the poor, either through a guaran- 
teed annual income or through a rationalization 
and extension of the present series of cash and 
in-kind programs. This would certainly benefit 
the poor, and modest improvements will prob- 
ably occur here. However, the major thrust of 
their reform proposal is of doubtful value. 

To benefit low-income groups and poverty 
neighborhoods the authors would place primary 
reliance on various aspects of revenue sharing. 
Yet the history of revenue sharing indicates 
that programs designed and administered by 
federal agencies are far more likely to be 
responsive to the authors’ intended constituen- 
cy (urban poor and minorities) than are those 
that depend more heavily on state or local 
agencies. It was, in fact, President Nixon’s 
revenue-sharing efforts (both general and 
special) that put the final coup de grace on 
several Johnson poverty-related programs. The 
Nixon/Ford programs of revenue sharing have 
shifted resources away from inner-city poor and 
minorities to middle-class. groups. A substantial 
body of research indicates that any other 
outcome of general or special revenue sharing 
has been, and is likely to continue to be, 
improbable. 


DOROTHY BUCKTON JAMES 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
& State University 
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The Twilight of Capitalism. By Michael Harring- 
ton. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1976. 
Pp. 446. $10.95.) 


Business Civilization in Decline. By Robert L. 
Heilbroner. (New York: Norton, 1976. Pp. 
127. $6.95.) 


The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism. By 
Daniel Bell. (New York: Basic Books, 1976. 
Pp. xvi + 301. $12.95.) 


Anyone who has ever toiled in that vineyard 
we call “Introduction to American Govern- 
ment”? knows that the first class is always the 
hardest. The challenge is to present a plausible 
context for all the material that will follow. My 
own formulation runs something like this: the 
United States is a capitalist society. (Not a 
“pure”? specimen, to be sure; but did anyone 
ever claim that it was?) This being the case, the 


governmental structure should be seen as carry- 
ing out various functions which are useful for 
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this sort of economic system. We will be 
spending the semester studying the politics of a 
capitalist democracy. I add that “capitalist 
should be seen not as an adjective of op- 
probrium, but rather a realistic description of 
our social and cultural setting. 

Not everyone will find favor with this 
rendering. Indeed, most political scientists I 
know prefer to call ours a mixed economy, 
with a panoply of welfare programs. Thus large 
parts of many introductory courses will be 
devoted to demonstrating how government 
regulates business, oversees the economy, and 
promulgates social goals. Perhaps in the past we 
had some kind of capitalism. What we have 
today needs something more than a caption. 

This is a thoroughly respectable position, so 
much so in fact that it can claim immunity 
from any ideology. After all, to see ours as a 
welfare state, a mixed economy, or a pluralist 
society is not really “left” or “right,” “‘radical” 
or “reactionary,” in any stereotyped sense. 
Certainly most of us feel comfortable if we can 
assert that we are not ideologically beholden, 
People who purchase their philosophies in 
packages are obviously not thinking for them- 
selves. 

All this said, one advantage of orienting a 
course to its capitalist context is that it can use 
almost any available textbook. Regard the 
issues we are asked to argue. Ought abortions to 
be outlawed, regulated, or erased from the 
statutes altogether? Do we want deposits on 
our beverage bottles, fluoride in our drinking 
water, or reinstatement of capital punishment? 
Should we settle for the current defense 
budget, or try to wring out $7 billion worth of 
water? Needless to say, inflation and unemploy- 
ment are also issues. And well they might be, as 
conditions endemic to capitalism. So are pover- 
ty, race, and crime. While such problems 
predate capitalism, the system has a lot to do 
with ensuring their persistence. (Especially as it 
lacks the capacity to provide jobs for major 
segments of the citizenry.) 

The capitalist focus does not mean detailing 
how this corporation or that industry obtains 
favored treatment from officialdom. Such an 
approach elaborates what is altogether obvious, 
and encourages intellectual indolence. The 
point, rather, is that the political process simply 
assumes the centrality of business. For the 
nation to function effectively, we want General 
Motors to be prosperous and Exxon to enjoy 
good health. What other options have we got? 

Government exists to run the errands which 
business decides it can delegate, like fighting 
fires, operating prisons, and delivering junk mail 
to rural box-holders. Ours is a “capitalist 
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government” in that its chief role is to work at 
cleaning up messes created in the wake of 
private enterprise. Still, it must not do its job 
too efficiently. After all, official ineptitude 
works to the benefit of business. It shows we 
had best not give the state any tasks that are 
really important. 

All this is by way of introduction for these 
three books on American capitalism. Together 
they make up an excellent reference shelf on 
our contemporary political economy. (Sadly, 
we no longer call our subject by that name; 
with the result that we know much less than we 
ought about the workings of economic power.) 
All three authors are prepared to admit that 
capitalism is very much alive, even if not in the 
finest of moral fettle. It is also worth noting 
that while the three occupy academic chairs—in 
economics, sociology, and political science. 
They prefer to address lay audiences, usually 
in journals of some circulation. Thus all of the 
books contain material which appeared in 
earlier incarnations as articles. 

A further point deserves emphasis. Harring- 
ton, Heilbroner, and Bell are men of superior 
intellectual attainment. By this I mean they are 
smarter than the average run of political sci- 
entists, including those endowed with profes- 
sional reputations. They are equally at home in 
philosophy, history, and literature; in their 
writings you watch informed intellects at work. 
Their approach is not so much inter- or multi- 
or even supra-disciplinary, as one which 
eschews campus categories and pits one man’s 
mind against the world. They tend to be the 
sort of people we invite over for visiting 
lectures; any longer stay on the premises might 
show how limited the rest of us are. In short, 
they have better brains than most readers of 
this review. Any critical comments which fol- 
low should be read in this context of respect. 

Harrington’s current book is primarily an 
homage to Marx. It is a rereading of the master, 
showing a sympathy that manages to avoid 
sycophancy. His purpose is to find modern 
meaning in Marx, acknowledging that anyone 
who has been dead for 94 years may need a 
little help from his friends. Harrington begins 
with the laudable premise that Marx was 
neither blind nor obtuse. To those prone to 
intone that “Marx failed to see’? something 
apparent to just about everyone else, Harring- 
ton shows that he was perfectly well aware of 
whatever it was he is supposed to have over- 
looked. What we end up with may be less Marx 
himself than a disciple’s interpretation of his 
mentor. But that is what we will always have to 
settle for, at least until texts can interpret 
themselves. Harrington’s achievement is to re- 
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tain Marx as an instrument for understanding 
contemporary American capitalism. We may 
need other tools as well. But the ‘Marxian 
foundation has fewer fissures than many think. 

I wish that Harrington had extended his 
exegesis one step further, to the interfaces 
where technology and psychology meet. The 
advance of industry, Marx said, would reveal a 
revolutionary contradiction: a conflict between 
the technical rationality of our machines and 
the moral irrationality of private ownership. Is 
such a realization occurring right now, rousing 
some variant of a working-class consciousness? 
A case can be made that this is happening, 
although here, too, Marx will need amending to 
fit the ways our minds work now. If we are to 
reach the socialism Harrington hopes for, then 
we must know how today’s capitalist culture is 
schooling us for a new form of citizenship. 

While a harsh enough critic of capitalism, 
Heilbroner seems happier when he can dis- 
sociate himself from Marx. Not the least reason 
is his belief that politics can develop a motor 
power of its own, and thus transform major 
contours of the economy. Heilbroner’s stress is 
on achieving meaningful economic planning, a 
goal Marxists see as the stale half of a very small 
loaf. Indeed, he admits the truth of that 
position. “The néxt phase of capitalism,” he 
says, will see a “drift towards a business-govern- 
ment state” (p. 34). In fact, “corporations will 
have a major influence in the determination of 
any national plan” (p. 36). So we are moving 
towards a planned capitalism, with capitalism 
doing most of the planning. 

But even this won’t last. Our business 
civilization has run out of steam, and shows no 
signs of regenerating a renewal. Heilbroner 
prophesies gradual decline and decay, but is 
unwilling to guess what comes next. His 
strength lies in dissecting the power of cor- 
porate capital, including its overseas satellites, 
Can even a politically mobilized populace rein 
in so sprawling a megalith? Here, too, Heil- 
broner seems less than sure. 

Anything written by Daniel Bell, an 
established authority of our time, warrants an 
attentive reading. As one of the coiners of “‘end 
of ideology,” he represents an important 
ideological school: that nexus of liberalism and 
conservatism so pervasive along the banks of 
the Charles. Bell’s learning reaches polymathic 
proportions. It often seems as if an average page 
contains at least one statistical table, an allusion 
to a minor work of Hegel, a quotation from 
Virginia Woolf, and a hypothesis of quantum 
physics. The mind grows groggy with citations; 
to Wilhelm Dilthey and Susan Sontag, Anne 
sexton and Georges Sorel, Mark Rothko and 
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Huey Newton. Alongside Bell, we are all il- 
literates. 

Bell too calls what we have capitalism. More 
than that, his title implies a dialectic still busily 
at work. However we are now in the clutches of 
a new, “post-industrial,” contradiction. Capital- 
ist technology calls for rational intellects: the 
willingness and ability to think systematically 
and in theoretical terms. However the culture 
we have created is increasingly emotional, 
sensual, self-indulgent. This is indeed a contra- 
diction, if not quite so epochal as the ones 
Marx had in mind. 

Bell makes no bones about where he stands 
in this stand-off. He is on the side of system, 
theory, rationality; and he seems to see any 
opposing tendencies as way-stations on the road 
to collapse. Attractions to astrology and the 
occult could well weaken the structure Bell and 
others have so labored to build. Yet at one 
point (p. 72) he indicates that ‘‘in its products 
and its advertisements, the corporation pro- 
motes pleasure, instant joy, relaxing, and letting 
go.’ So it does. The expansion of leisure time, 
discretionary income, and the range of personal 
experiences—all mean it is in capitalism’s in- 
terest to encourage new spheres of enjoyment. 
Fly now, pay later. 

So a Marxist might argue that it is the 
rationality of capitalist production which spurs 
the hedonism Bell finds so deplorable. We have 
streetcorner loungers, unneeded by con- 
temporary technology; a student stratum, kept 
unproductive until well into adulthood; even 
corporate managers and engineers, eager to go 
through the gestures of swinging. Here are 
human products, byproducts, and rejects of 
modern society’s substructure. Whether their 
indulgences will undermine the edifice is itself 
an intriguing question. But the step Bell cannot 
take is to say that a culture of fads and fashions 
arises from the structure he so esteems. To 
admit that, would be to discover that the 
seedlings he so disdains were sown in his own 
backyard. 

So let me end where I began: I particularly 
recommend these three books to anyone look- 
ing for a framework for Political Science 101. 
Most of the others we have been using refer to a 
Rip Van Winkle world. Try calling it “capital- 
ism” and see what happens. 

ANDREW HACKER 


Queens College 
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The Sex Education Controversy: A Study of 
Politics, Education, and Morality. By James 
Hottois and Neal A. Milner. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1975. 
Pp. 136. $14.00.) 


The debate over sex education in the public 
schools has been a lively one. Because of this, 
James Hottois and Neal A. Milner saw the issue 
as a means to test community power theories. 
The book, then, does not focus on why 
individuals support or oppose sex education nor 
on the content of sex-education programs. 
Instead the authors investigate innovation, pro- 
fessionalism, policy-making techniques, and the 
presence of, and opposition to, sex-education 
programs, looking toward the means of discon- 
tent management. 

In a reflexive style, the authors outline the 
development of their framework toward con- 
flicts arising over sex education. They came to 
ponder who should make authoritative deci- 
sions regarding sex education and how universal 
these decisions should be, scrutinizing tolerance 
on the part of both proponents and opponents. 
They also found themselves concerned about 
the process of decision making, about the 
possibility and meaning of participation in the 
face of professionalism, about the impact of 
wide-scale participation on innovation and 
change. In the course of their study, their focus 
moved from a major emphasis on how an 
intense minority can be prohibited from 
imposing its will over a less intense majority to 
an equal concern with how empathically policy 
makers can deal with such an intense minority. 
The discussion in advance of the presentation 
of empirical findings is dense, not in the sense 
of hard to understand but rather in the sense of 
many ideas closely woven. In these respects, as 
well as in the authors’ insight into how their 
own values of participation, innovation, and 
tolerance clash in regard to sex-education poli- 
cy, the book is provocative and worthwhile. 
The data and discussion thereof are less satis- 
factory. 

To answer the questions raised about con- 
flict mitigation, innovation, and social control, 
the authors gathered data from a mail ques- 
tionnaire sent to school superintendents of all 
districts with a minimum 5,000 student enroil- 
ment in 1968 and from two case studies. Of the 
1,708 questionnaires mailed, 540 were re- 
turned, a response rate of 31.6 percent. The 
authors, in the appendix, argue that the low 
response rate, and its skewedness in terms of 
geographical distribution and wealth of re- 
sponding districts, enhanced the probability 
that sex education had been considered in the 
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districts responding, but had no independent 
impact upon presence or absence of community 
conflict. This assertion is arguable. Another 
potential limitation of the questionnaire find- 
ings arises from the use of a single informant 
per district. No attempt at independent verifica- 
tion of sex education program consideration or 
opposition was undertaken. Since the single 
informant, the district superintendent, had an 
institutional position to protect, s/he may have 
responded so as to enhance her/his handling of 
the situation; further, the tendency to have 
done so may vary systematically with profes- 
sionalism-cosmopolitanism, considered as inde- 
pendent variables on the introduction and 
handling of sex education qua innovation. The 
case studies, however, usefully illuminate some 
of the claims derived from questionnaire data. 

Other methodological problems in The Sex 
Education Controversy relate to presentation of 
information and construction of measures. For 
example, in attempting to discover how a 
perceived need for this innovation, sex educa- 
tion, developed, Hottois and Milner content- 
analyze professional journal articles on sex 
education. They state that approximately one- 
quarter (or 88) of the articles were used; no 
basis for selecting these articles from the 
population of articles is given. More troubling, 
since this affects fundamentally the conclusions 
drawn, is the construction of measures. For 
example, six educational innovations, for 
which, again, no selection criteria are given, 
constitute an “innovation index.” The “index” 
is additive with each innovation counting one. 
In later analysis, a two-value variable, innova- 
tiveness, is used, constructed by finding the 
mean number of innovations for all districts 
and using this mean to dichotomize districts 
into “high” and “low” innovativeness. 

As a result of their investigation of the sex 
education controversy, Hottois and Milner con- 
clude that the issue is moral and the imposition 
of values by both sides ought to be reduced. 
Sex education, in their view, ought thus to be 
voluntary. They see no “compelling state in- 


terest” which would require such a program to’ 


be compulsory. They fault proponents who fail 
to recognize that they have value commitments, 
yet characterize opponents as trying to per- 
petrate their morality on others. While the 
reevaluation of the value positions involved in 
this controversy is useful, it remains that any 
policy, voluntary or mandatory, represents a 
value position and has consequences on the 


allocation of rewards and deprivations. Given ` 


their recommendation, students, like many 
direct clientele groups, would not represent 
their interests in any systematic fashion. Fur- 
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ther, the liberal voluntarist “solution” places 
little weight on the personal and social costs of 
unwanted pregnancies, venereal disease, and 
other situations at least partially associated 
with sexual ignorance. 


PATRICIA BAYER RICHARD 
Ohio University 


The Effective President. Edited by John C. Hoy 
and Melvin H. Bernstein. (Pacific Palisades, 
Calif.: Palisades Publishers, 1976. Pp. xi + 
183. $8.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


The 14 essays in this book grew out of a 
symposium on the presidency held at the 
University of California (Irvine) early in 1976. 
Together they constitute a good introduction 
for undergraduates to many of the basic prob- 
lems facing the presidency and to some of the 
contradictory ideas about how to solve them. 

The editors declare the theme of the essays 
to be “that our institutions . .. have served the 
nation well ... and should not be tampered 
with” (p. 16). Their introduction is nonetheless 
followed by George Reedy’s assertion that 
“there are obviously structural changes that 
could or should be made” in the presidential 
office (p. 20). Still, Reedy identifies the basic 
problem as lying “within our society itself” (p. 
22) rather than in its institutions. This idea is 
similarly to be found in the essays by Mervin 
Field and George Gallup, who identify the 
quality the public wants most in a president as 
honesty, rather than leadership or ability to 
assess ideas, and in that by Grant Dillman, 
vice-president of UPI, who views our real 
problem as the electorate’s “insistence on in- 
stant solutions where in fact there is none” (p. 
128). 

There thus appears to be general superficial 
agreement that something is amiss in the body 
politic. Accepting that as creating regrettable 
but unchangeable limitations, the authors ad- 
dress themselves to the specifics of institutional 
tinkering. John Anderson claims to perceive a 
recent congressional resurrection; Dillman 
labels it evanescent. Dillman suggests ways of 
restructuring of the bureaucracy and comple- 
mentary congressional committees, and the 
establishment of a “clearing house” to provide 
legislators with information; Stephen Horn sug- 
gests that a party career ladder be created, by 
which younger members would begin as admini- 
strative assistants in various bureaucracies and 
rise to assistant secretaries in later administra- 
tions; Stephen Hess advocates a smaller White 
House staff; Thomas Cronin prefers long-range 
planning to “adhocery”’ (p. 150); Hubert Hum- 
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phrey proposes a Council of Governors which 
would work directly with the president. 
Stronger parties are recurrently advocated, yet 
there is little indication of how to achieve 
them, nor is there any discussion of Karl 
Lamb’s assertion that “the media... are taking 
over the traditional functions of the party in 
naming the candidate” (p. 91) by deciding what 
percentage of a primary vote is necessary to 
prove that a candidate has “won” and by 
drying up a prospective candidate’s financial 
sources by reporting polls that show the impos- 
sibility of victory. 

The book, in short, reproduces many of the 
milder suggestions and disagreements that sur- 
faced during the 1976 campaign. Unfor- 
tunately, it lights upon but does not confront 
the larger sociological questions, nor does it 
deal with the broader reforms that have been 
proposed elsewhere. Reedy, for example, as- 
serts that in American society “people no 
longer identify themselves on the basis of a 
series of economic interests” (p. 26) and that 
our system, which now needs human beings 
only as consumers, includes “very large num- 
bers of people who no longer can really feel 
that what they are doing is making a dif- 
ference” (p. 29). Surely this has implications 
for the political process, ranging from popular 
perception of presidential actions to the kinds 
of party appeals most likely to succeed. The 
basic problem that our political institutions 
were created for a society which has undergone 
many changes is not addressed here. The 
possibility of a symbiotic relationship between 
institutions and electorate is not considered; no 
one asks: to what extent are the electorate’s 
perceptions and expectations affected by its 
knowledge of what its political institutions are 
likely to produce? Similarly, no one mentions 
the provocative suggestions raised in such works 
as Charles Hardin’s Presidential Power and 
Accountability (such as installing the defeated 
presidential candidate as leader of the opposi- 
tion in Congress or the nomination of presiden- 
tial candidates by congressional candidates). 
Other good suggestions not mentioned are 
found in Louis Fisher’s Presidential Spending 
Power, or even Jimmy Carter’s Why Not the 
Best? and Walter Mondale’s The Accountability 
of Power, the last two advocating that cabinet 
members be subjected to public questioning by 
Congress. Neither is there reference to Repre- 
sentative Henry Reuss’ proposed constitutional 
amendments for creation of a separate office of 
chief of state and for a vote of no confidence, 
nor of the George Washington Law Review 
symposium on Reuss’ proposals (January, 
1975). Some of these suggestions seem more 
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feasible than others, but all represent the kind 
of creative thinking that can serve as the 
stimulus for further such thought. These are the 
kinds of ideas with which undergraduates, as 
well as their teachers, should be grappling. As a 
primer to prepare one for such ideas, however, 
The Effective President should serve students 
well. 


PHILIPPA STRUM 


Brooklyn College, 
City University of New York 


Are Government Organizations Immortal? By 
Herbert Kaufman. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1976. Pp. viii + 79. 
$2.50, paper.) 


In this slim volume, Herbert Kaufman ex- 
plores the mysterious question of organiza- 
tional births and deaths in the federal govern- 
ment. He compares the list of agencies in 
existence in ten major departments and the 
Executive Office of the President in 1923 and 
1973, leaving out the Department of Defense 
and the Post Office. While admittedly leaving 
out much—independent agencies of all types, 
field offices, sub-bureau units—the number of 
agencies encompassed nevertheless reach the 
formidable total of 421. The methodological 
questions are formidable also, such as how to 
treat an agency like AID that has had as many 
incarnations as national administrations. Kauf- 
man strives to emphasize continuity rather than 
change because of his incentive to discover 
change and turnover and thereby overturn 
conventional wisdom about the seeming im- 
mortality of government agencies. 

Kaufman has discovered that government 
agencies are indeed durable and persistent. Of 
the 175 organizations in the 1923 sample, only 
27 or 15 percent have disappeared. At the same 
time vast increases have occurred in the number 
of organizations within the departments exist- 
ing in 1923 and in those created subsequent- 
ly—a total of 246—leading to a total of 394 
agencies surviving in 1973. 

The author examines a number of interesting 
subsidiary issues. He finds that staff agencies 
increased more rapidly than line agencies; that 
older agencies had as good a chance of survival 
as new ones, if not better; that the existence of 
a statute as the basis for organizational protec- 
tion provides no more security than does an 
executive order or departmental action; that 
there has been considerable variation in the 
mortality of organizational units from depart- 
ment to department (Agriculture was highest 
with 34 percent); and that organizational 
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growth has not occurred evenly but in spurts 
which appear largely to reflect changes in 
political and economic conditions and not 
presidential idiosyncracies. 

Kaufman first outlines the possible reasons 
both for organizational deaths and organiza- 
tional survival. These reasons include both 
agency responsiveness to its external environ- 
ment as well as agency or government-wide 
strategy to ensure an agency’s survival or its 
demise. The lists on both sides seem complete 
and reasonable but, on balance, suggest that 
organizational existence might be perilous. 
Kaufman discovered, however, that six of the 
seven hazards to organizational existence ac 
counts for the demise of the agencies (com- 
petition, change of leadership and policy, obso- 
lescence, completion of mission, statutory au- 
thority to change the structure) but that chance 
appears to play as great a role as any of the 
definable hazards. The data do not suggest why 
certain agencies have not survived when others 
similarly situated and beset by enemies and 
changing forces in society have survived. Age 
itself appears linked (albeit weakly) to organiza- 
tional survival, i.e., the older the agency, the 
greater the likelihood of its persistence. But 
Kaufman can only conclude on the evidence 
that some agencies find a stable niche and 
survive within it while others are flexible 
enough to respond to rapidly changing social 
conditions. 

Kaufman draws out the implications of his 
findings in terms of what the future holds for 
organizational growth. Extrapolating existing 
trends leads to projections of exponential 
growth. While appropriately suspicious of such 
projections, Kaufman nevertheless foresees an 
awesome task of control of agency births, 
facilitation of agency deaths, or management of 
a vastly more complicated structure. He is not 
sanguine about any of the possible means of 
control of growth. He is particularly critical of 
time-limited authorizations which threaten an 
organization’s existence every stated number of 
years. The evidence with respect to annual 
authorizations of agency programs at the fed- 
eral level would appear to support his argu- 
ment. On the other hand, state efforts to 
impose such controls would bear watching for 
verification of his position. 

This is a useful first-cut of understanding of 
the bureaucratic “problem” as defined by both 
conservatives and liberals today: the tendency 
of bureaucracy to grow on the basis of some 
internal logic or metabolism that may or may 
not correspond to social need. It is a necessary 
cut, although a limited one, because it did not 
address important ancillary questions. Structure 
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and function do not necessarily coincide (as 
Kaufman explicitly states) so that the death of 
an agency may not mean a reduction of the 
“problem’’—the function may be simply trans- 
ferred to another unit or some lower level of 
the organization. Whether governmental ef- 
ficiency is thereby improved or society better 
served remains an open question. Secondly, it 
does not deal with functional utility of federal 
agencies that are moribund and yet persist for 
various reasons: symbolic (their existence 
means something to someone); friendships or 
political ties (old cronies have positions in these 
agencies). Anyone familiar with the Washington 
scene can identify such agencies still in ex- 
istence despite the malodorous examples of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board and the 
Federal Metal and Non-Metallic Mine Safety 
Board of Review. Moreover, it does not deal 
with agencies in which the diligence in pursuit 
of social goals is less than all-consuming, thus 
ensuring that the functions of those agencies 
will persist beyond the retirement times for 
existing commissioners or board members. It 
may be argued that some agencies have a 
half-life comparable to that of plutonium 
wastes. 

Kaufman defines the research and social 
problem more narrowly in terms of the devel- 
opment of organizational theory and social 
controls. By further efforts to understand 
births and deaths in the bureaucracy, we may 
advance our understanding of organizational 
change as well as the problems and needs of 
organizational control mechanisms. These are 
worthwhile goals and we hope that, in addition 
to others such as those indicated above, they 
will be pursued despite their complexity and 
difficulty of execution. 


DEAN E. MANN 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff: The First Twenty- 
five Years. By Lawrence J. Korb. (Blooming- 
ton & London: Indiana University Press, 
1976. Pp. xiii + 269. $10.95.) 


The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) in its 
first 25 years emerged as one of the most 
controversial and least understood elements of 
the American political system. Neither political 
nor apolitical, neither so strong that it controls 
the country nor so weak and divided that it is 
never consulted, the JCS reflects largely the 
strengths and weaknesses of any bureaucratic 
structure set up by elected officials. The 


25-year experience has been analyzed crisply by 
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Lawrence Korb—who approaches the JCS as 
individuals and as a composite, and examines 
their political and operational roles. 

Legally, the JCS are the principal military 
advisors to the president, to the National 
Security Council (NSC), and to the secretary of 
defense and the Congress; second, they assist 
the president and secretary of defense in their 
responsibilities as commander-in-chief and 
deputy; third, they prepare strategic and logis- 
tic plans which provide guidance in developing 
the defense budget, military aid programs, 
industrial mobilization plans, research and de- 
velopment programs and contingency plans of 
the combat commands. Fourth, they review 
plans, programs and requirements of the army, 
navy, air force and the unified theater com- 
manders. 

Korb gives workmanlike descriptions of the 
first two functions, the complex and frequently 
misunderstood advisory roles. He judges the 
third and fourth functions, preparing and re- 
viewing plans, to be “routine and in need of no 
further elaboration” (p. 7). This statement 
seems inconsistent with his conclusion that 
“the chiefs have shown themselves to be poor 
planners” and “not innovators in the policy 
process, even in military areas: ... even when a 
situation cries out for change the JCS remains 
addicted to the status quo” (pp. 180—81). 

It is precisely because the JCS sees its role in 
preparing and reviewing plans as “routine” that 
its strategic planning function is unsatisfactory. 
The 1958 Amendments to the National Securi- 
ty Act were Eisenhower’s attempt to correct 
JCS planning weaknesses which he had learned 
at first hand. Recognizing that separate sea, 
land and air warfare were gone forever, the law 
removed the services from major planning 
responsibilities, placing the task in the JCS and 
unified commanders. Combat forces were mis- 
sion-oriented; the army, navy, and air force 
retained responsibility only to “‘provide, train 
and equip” forces for the unified commands. 
Eisenhower emphasized the point in his special 
message to Congress, 3 April 1958: 

complete unity in our strategic planning and 

operational direction [is vital]. It is therefore 

mandatory that the initiative for this planning 
and direction rest not with the separate services 
but directly with the Secretary of Defense and 

ol a advisors, the Joint Chiefs of 

No military task is of greater importance 
than the development of strategic plans.... 

Genuine unity is indispensible at this starting 

point. No amount of subsequent coordination 

can eliminate duplication or doctrinal conflicts 
which are intruded into the first shaping of 
military programs. 
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The responsibility for “‘the first shaping” of 
strategic planning and doctrinal development 
by the JCS—repeated three times in the Eisen- 
hower message—nevertheless was delegated by 
the JCS to the services where large and prestigi- 
ous staffs continue to dominate planning con- 
siderations. On the navy staff today, for 
example, are a dozen flag officers whose pri- 
mary role involves long-range strategic planning 
and objectives. 

Joint doctrinal guidance under the circum- 
stances shows neither coordination nor con- 
sistency, underplaying joint roles and propagan- 
dizing service values. The outsider cannot con- 
ceive, for example, that despite seven years of 
costly war in Vietnam, involving the loss of 
thousands of combat and support aircraft, 
pilots, and crews, no approved joint doctrine 
has yet evolved for tactical air support or for 
control and employment of certain types of 
fixed and rotary wing aircraft. 

The Eisenhower era reforms in the national 
security structure were not implemented be- 
cause the members of the JCS give primary 
loyalty to the services which they head. As 
service chiefs they will not surrender the 
necessary power to the JCS. As members of the 
JCS they limit their advice to the president, 
NSC and secretary of defense to the purely 
military aspects of a problem. When that advice 
is unresponsive to political, economic or do- 
mestic reality, the organization itself is im- 
mediately suspect. What is necessary in both 
the advisory and planning roles is less obvious 
than the manner of achievement. Is the JCS 
willing to reorganize itself to the extent neces- 
sary to perform effectively in its statutory 
planning responsibilities? Korb points the way; 
the real issue is yet to be faced. 


PAUL R. SCHRATZ 
Georgetown University 


The Participatory Bureaucracy: Women and 
Minorities in a More Representative Public 
Service. By Harry Kranz. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. xxii 
+ 244. $17.50.) 


“Since the body and mind of government is 
lodged in its nonelected fourth branch, the 
bureaucracy must be vested with the heart and 
soul of representative government by making it 
a true replica of the nation’s polity in which all 
groups are included and participate.” Harry 
Kranz finds that bureaucracy in America has 
already achieved hegemony, finds that attempts 
to control it by elected officials, Congress and 
courts are inadequate and that suggestions such 
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as those of Friedrich and Finer for control are 
ineffective, and regards the power of bureaucra- 
cy as irreversible and desirable. In fact, he 
describes as demagogic diarrhea the proposals 
of politicians to reduce the extent of the 
bureaucratic estate. Since the bureaucracy, ac- 
cording to the author, is here to, stay, is 
all-powerful and cannot be controlled from 
without, it must be controlled from within. “A 
participatory democracy would promote self- 
rule, the soul of U.S. democracy.” The way to 
this happy state is to make the bureaucracy by 
agency and grade at all levels of government an 
adequate statistical reflection of the country’s 
population, leaving out, one supposes, children, 
idiots, morons, and some classes of criminals. 
For starters, statistical adequacy with respect to 
blacks, Spanish-speaking, Indians, Asians, and 
women would do the trick. 

According to the author, “as an accurate 
mirror and echo of the nation’s sociological and 
geographic diversity, its [the bureaucracy’s] 
authority to govern for all would be unques- 
tioned.” Further, “The bureaucracy would be 
legitimated because it would be legitimate—the 
true genuine representative institution.” Many 
who might share the author’s views as to the 
desirability and the feasibility of upgrading the 
participation of blacks, Spanish-speaking, In- 
dians, Asians, and women in public employ- 
ment will doubt his estimate of the power of 
the bureaucracy and the potential of descriptive 
representation to control it in a manner as 
significantly beneficial a manner as he en- 
visages. The justifiable criticism the author 
levels at the empirically unverified assertions of 
some of his predecessors in the field has not 
served to restrain him from the same tempta- 
tion. 

However, whatever one’s doubts as to the 
book’s more grandiose pretentions, it has the 
very significant merit of contributing much 
information hitherto not readily available about 
the levels of employment by agency and grade 
for blacks, Spanish-speaking, Indians, Asians 
and women in federal, state, local and special 
district employment. In this array he finds the 
federal government to be by no means the 
model employer one might expect. The Civil 
Service Commission comes in for some harsh 
and seemingly well-deserved criticism for its 
failure to lead, and even for its sabotage of 
efforts to improve the nation’s employment 
record. The “myth”? of the merit system re- 
ceives a pretty convincing debunking. The 
author shows rather persuasively that a true 
merit system in accordance with the Griggs 
decision is feasible, and outlines methods that 
seem to hold promise for its attainment. While 
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the author’s larger claims for his version of 
participatory bureaucracy may seem uncon- 
vincing and unsupported by any evidence, the 
justice and desirability of equitable access to all 
public employment for those who have been so 
blatantly discriminated against in the past and 
even the present are well argued and amply 
documented. 


NORTON E. LONG 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 


Political Power in Poor Neighborhoods. By Curt 
Lamb. (New York: Halsted, 1975. Pp. xxii + 
315. $19.50, cloth; $9.50, paper.) 


The central question in this book is the 
extent and impact of political revitalization 
among the American poor. In particular, Lamb 
attempts to understand the role played by 
militancy, political culture, ethnic and racial 
awakening, various types of community groups, 
and the status of women in catalyzing political 
mobilization and institutional change. His 
major conclusion, hardly novel but worth con- 
tinued restatement, is that militant political 
action is the most effective strategy for bringing 
about change in poor neighborhoods. However, 
it is the way in which he comes to and 
elaborates this finding that makes the book well 
worth reading for students of the powerless. 

Lamb explores these issues with the Local 
Change Study, a systematic survey of over 8000 
residents and community leaders in 100 poor 
neighborhoods, a study developed and em- 
ployed by Barss Reitzel and Associates, Inc. in 
the late 1960s for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The wealth of empirical data 
provided by this survey enables Lamb to test 
his hypotheses against hard facts. And it is from 
these facts that his conclusions about the 
prerequisites of political revitalization emerge. 

The data leads him to discover that there has 
been relatively little institutional change in the 
100 neighborhoods under investigation. Where 
change has occurred it has generally been in 
communities whose political culture is “‘prag- 
matic militant,’ combining a high degree of 
protest with more conventional tactics, coor- 
dination among groups, broadly based organiza- 
tions, and committed leadership. “Defiant mili- 
tant” communities, lacking commitment to 
conventional tactics or coordination among 
groups, rank second. The other types of com- 
munities, “reformist,” “passive center,’ and 
“idle radical,” experience significantly less insti- 
tutional change. 
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Lamb next proceeds to determine the 
sources of political mobilization among the 
people themselves. Looking first at their atti- 
tudes and values, he finds only two possible 
ideological sources of political energy: (1) a 
nascent radicalism based on alienation from 
local government; and (2) among blacks, a 
“pragmatic racism” that enables then to per- 
ceive racial antagonism but also to recognize 
and accept racial good will. Lamb then looks at 
neighborhood leadership and refutes the oft- 
made assumption that poor neighborhoods lack 
the necessary leadership resources to sustain 
organizational activity. 

It is on the question of group membership, 
however, that Lamb makes his greatest contri- 
bution. On the one hand, he finds that group 
life among the poor is relatively impoverished 
and that their traditional community organiza- 
tions, the churches and the political parties, 
have become nearly irrelevant to the enterprise 
of community development. Nonetheless, there 
is mobilization based on membership in activist 
groups and particularly in the new and in- 
creasingly numerous “militant ethnic groups.” 
In comparison with members of civil rights, 
CAP-sponsored, or other social action com- 
munity groups, the militant ethnics, white as 
well as black or brown, have the strongest 
political commitment. Their educational 
achievement is the highest of all the action 
groups and their leaders the only ones whose 
incomes approximate their constituents’. Thus, 
says Lamb, “Ethnic militants, with high educa- 
tion, low income, and dedication to class 
interests, seem more deeply committed to the 
needs of the poor” (p. 131). Lamb forces us to 
see that the source of change in the lives of 
poor people rests on a combination of “‘prag- 
matic” radicalism and cultural (ethnic or racial) 
solidarity. 

Finally, Lamb explores the political status 
and orientation of poor women. He finds that 
poor women are even less mobilized than poor 
men; they are less likely to be angry, radical, 
activist, or politically involved. Moreover, there 
is little evidence that radicalism in poor neigh- 
borhoods has promoted the equality of libera- 
tion of women there (his “radical egalitarian- 
ism” hypothesis); a high degree of issue and 
task specialization continues to differentiate 
the sexes. Nor has the women’s movement had 
much effect on either the status or political 
consciousness of poor women. Only among 
black women, and particularly black women 
leaders, have sex roles begun to break down, 
but even there women have a far road to go. 

The chapter on women best illustrates both 
the strengths and weaknesses of Lamb’s ap- 
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proach. He has tackled the subject, in this case 
one seldom attempted by analysts of the poor, 
and through the Local Change Study tested his 
hypotheses. However, not all of his hypotheses 
are well founded; the one concerning “radical 
egalitarianism” is problematic at best. More- 
over, the data are so attitudinal that he cannot 
document socioeconomic forces, events, or 
specificities that might actually demonstrate 
the extent to which the status of poor women 
has or has not changed. Finally, in this chapter 
especially, the discussion of the literature is 
repetitious and often meaningless. Nonetheless, 
he tried. 

Other problems that plague this book in- 
clude the definitions of the subject of inquiry 
and the style of its presentation. What exactly 
is the meaning of “political revitalization’? 
Does it equal “‘mobilization for effective poli- 
tical action”? And what, then, is “effective 
political action”? The style of argumentation, 
like the definitions, is also incomplete. Lamb 
has a tendency to taxonomy, useful at times 
but as often trivial or even obscurantist. More 
importantly, by focusing only on the poor in 
his investigation, he neglects the very great 
constraints imposed from outside their own 
communities. He does this in a spirit of 
demonstrating their strengths and of arguing for 
the involvement, once again, of the federal 
government in building militant community 
groups. However, the result is the appearance of 
misunderstanding of the class and governmental 
forces opposing the poor. 

Despite his failings, Lamb deserves some 
plaudits on several counts. Few enough scholars 
have even made the effort to analyze em- 
pirically important value questions, and fewer 
still have drawn from such an evaluation the 
strategic implications for those interested in 
change. Lamb attempts to do both. Moreover, 
he has made a contribution to the growing 
documentation of conflict theory. Once more 
we are forced to recognize that, in this society 
at least, confrontation, protest, and militant 
demands, not compliance or patience, are the 
sources of change. Finally, and not least, Lamb 
makes the reader acknowledge the role of 
militant ethnics, black, white, and brown, in 
providing the base for the types of action 
groups that are most likely to bring about 
change. What follows from his findings is that 
poor people can be mobilized politically and 
can effect institutional change. The require- 
ments include: a pragmatic radicalism (that is, 
some underlying belief in the system and its 
responsiveness); ethnic and racial awakening; 
the availability of information on local issues; 
committed leadership; coordination of activist 
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organizations; and militant direct action. 
MARGARET LEVI 
University of Washington 


The Persistent Poppy: A Computer-Aided 
Search for Heroin Policy. By Gilbert Levin, 
Edward B. Roberts, and Gary B. Hirsch. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1975. Pp. xvit+ 
229. Price not given.) 


System dynamics, pioneered by Jay For- 
rester and made famous through The Limits to 
Growth, is extended in this book to a be- 
havioral problem—control of heroin addiction 
and the crime it entails under American laws. 
The authors, a community psychiatrist and two 
systems specialists, use the computer modeling 
method to generate alternative 25-year futures 
predicted by their assumptions under various 
policies. They believe the results of their 
electronic experiments justify some confident, 
but undogmatic recommendations. 

The substantial, but intellectually manage- 
able complexity of the heroin system would 
seem to warrant the simulation approach. 
Levin, Roberts, and Hirsch use 324 equations 
to gauge the effects of seven policy variables on 
three major outcomes (crime rate, number of 
addicts, and cost of programs). Between poli- 
cies and outcomes intervene sometimes con- 
flicting mechanisms involving such varied 
factors as heroin purity and price, community 
definitions of the problem, migration in and 
out of the community, and the attractiveness of 
the addict lifestyle. 

Generally, however, the policy implications 
are what one would expect given the authors’ 
premises. For example, they assume that at 
most 40 percent of addicts can be attracted to 
drug-free therapeutic communities and that, of 
these, 30 percent or fewer can be rehabilitated. 
For methadone maintenance, their cor- 
responding figures are 60 percent and 60 
percent. Not surprisingly, methadone-oriented 
policy results in dramatically less crime at lower 
cost with only moderately more addicts. The 
parameters used are consistent with available 
evidence; but the skeptical may ask, given the 
initial numbers, why the need for fancy com- 
puter work? 

. One might defend the effort by pointing to 
occasional counter-intuitive results. In the simu- 
lations, the conventionally virtuous policy of 
cracking down on pushers rather than on 
ordinary addicts actually increases crime, be- 
cause of higher drug prices and the fact that 
many former addict-pushers resort to thievery 
(p. 99). The chief value of the technique, 
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however, is that it forces one to be absolutely 
explicit about variables, mechanisms, and num- 
bers. You get out what you put in, but at least 
you know what you’re putting in. Or, as Levin 
et al., put it in their admirable introductory 
chapter, “its unique advantage is that all ques- 
tionable assumptions are explicit and therefore 
open to the influence of debate and further 
investigations” (p. 16). 

There is room for criticism here. Drug 
statistics are notoriously unreliable, even con- 
cerning such basic matters as the number of 
addicts in a community. Consequently, many 
of the functions and parameters are only 
casually supported—sometimes necessarily so, 
as when the authors dare to include and 
quantity such variables as the “‘futility-despair 
levei.” But those who question the study’s 
conclusions should take the trouble to study its 
assumptions and show which are least reason- 
able. 

What are those policy conclusions? Essential- 
ly, the authors urge, first, steady, but moderate 
police efforts aimed at both suppliers and 
addicts, and, second, strong reliance on metha- 
done maintenance. They expect little from drug 
education (except education to change com- 
munity attitudes toward a medical definition of 
the problem), narcotic antagonists, or drug-free 
rehabilitation. They reject heroin maintenance, 
preferring more crime (with methadone) to 
more addicts (with government-dispensed hero- 
in), though they obscure the nature of this 
choice with auxiliary arguments not derived 
from the model. 

These results should be a valuable guide to 
policy, provided that we regard them not as 
definitive conclusions, but as interim results 
from an iterative process. In that spirit, I would 
suggest several modifications that might be 
considered in future runs: (a) Instead of as- 
suming the youthful proportion of the popula- 
tion constant, examine the effects of birth 
bulges like the one that has just passed through 
the drug-susceptible age. (b) Incorporate more 
precisely into the equations our knowledge of 
the epidemiology of heroin addiction, a topic 
about which relatively advanced theory exists. 
(c) Include as a policy variable the unemploy- 
ment rate, to try to gauge how responsive 
addiction might be to national economic poli- 
cies as well as to local drug-focused efforts. 

Other readers should be able to propose 
additional refinements, joining the authors in 
their “series of conversations with the evolving 
model.” Specialists in drug and crime policy 
who might be frightened off by computers and 
equations should not be deterred. The text of 
The Persistent Poppy explains the study’s as- 
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sumptions and results in clear, nontechnical 
prose, with the aid of diagrams and tables. 
Equations and more detailed explanations ap- 
pear in an 86-page appendix, but this also 
should be accessible to general readers willing 
to devote some time and effort. 


JACK H. NAGEL 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Promise of Greatness: The Social Programs 
of the Last Decade and Their Major Achieve- 
ments. By Sar A. Levitan and Robert Tag- 
gart. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1976. Pp. ix + 316. $15.00.) 


The Great Society’s social programs are 
currently the subject of numerous revisionist 
interpretations. Levitan and Taggart’s The Pro- 
mise of Greatness, one of the best of these 
efforts, provides an important rebuttal to Ed- 
ward Banfield’s Unheavenly City. Using studies 
done primarily for the national government, 
Levitan and Taggart evaluate the results of 
individual social programs (income support, 
health care, low income housing, compensatory 
-education, manpower, civil rights, and com- 
munity organization), and their combined ef- 
fects on poverty, blacks, and the economy. 

The purpose of this overview is to make a 
case for renewed governmental activism, a 
message well timed for the Jimmy Carter ad- 
ministration. The authors assert that negative 
assessments of Great Society programs have 
contributed to the “social slowdown” of the 
mid-1970s and they think a more balanced 
assessment of the programs will contribute to 
new initiatives. In their opinion the evidence 
shows that the programs had a “massive, 
overwhelmingly beneficial impact? (p. viii). 
Their argument is that the Great Society’s goals 
for improving the nation were realistic, the 
programs had positive results and were reason- 
ably efficient, the critics overstated their nega- 
tive impacts and underrated their benefits, and 
finally, despite the Nixon administration’s ef- 
forts to check the growth of these social 
programs, the improvements have continued 
(pp. 7—10). 

A subsidiary theme is the limitation of 
policy analysis. Levitan and Taggart suggest 
that the spate of policy evaluations alleging 
programs had failed were used as “proof” by 
policy makers and the public who ignored the 
limitations of the research. The authors admit 
that they too executed such studies on the 
assumption that the only question was how the 
programs could be improved. But their 
criticisms were often used to provide a negative 
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answer to a different question, the question of 
whether programs should be continued. The 
authors emphasize the importance of null hy- 
pothesis selection in policy analysis. They argue 
that policy analysts should “assume success 
until failure is reasonably demonstrated” (p, 
276) but the critics of the Great Society chose 
instead to assume failure until success was 
unequivocally proved. Levitan and Taggart, as 
economists, also provide valuable critiques of 
evaluation techniques (typically used by econo- 
mists) which lead to negative program assess- 
ments and of major negative reports such as 
HUD’s National Housing Policy Review and 
Labor’s studies of institutional training under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

The first major section of the book lucidly 
assesses the criticisms of individual social pro- 
grams by reviewing program results. The chap- 
ter summarizing the various types of income 
supports emphasizes that the controversial Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children should be 
viewed in the perspective of other in- 
come-support programs such as social security, 
Supplemental Security Income, unemployment 
compensation, food stamps, and veterans’ pen- 
sions and compensation. The authors 
acknowledge the problems of benefit inequities 
and work disincentives but argue that many 
reform proposals create more problems than 
they solve. They conclude that social security 
remains secure, the growth of AFDC has 
slowed, and the support system is functioning 
reasonably well because developments in the 
last decade have assured “at least a poverty 
threshold standard of living” (p. 260). 

The chapters on health and housing pro- 
grams include interesting reviews of the argu- 
ments against both in-kind aid and cash trans- 
fers. The following chapters on human resource 
programs, namely education and manpower, 
contrast nicely with each other. The authors 
think that evidence on the value of education 
programs is weakest and on the value of 
manpower is strongest. They conclude that in 
primary and secondary education there is no 
clear evidence whether the improvements re- 
sulting from programs are enough to warrant 
the cost. But in manpower programs where the 
outputs are quantifiable, the authors think the 
results show conclusively that improved wages 
and job stability outweigh the program costs. 

The second major section of the book 
synthesizes diverse indicators of the overall 
impact of the programs. The chapters on the 
effect of the programs on poverty and blacks 
argue that government efforts have reduced the 
number of poor people and improved the 
socioeconomic status of blacks, though progress 
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for blacks has slowed as government pressure 
has eased. The chapter on economic impact 
denies that middle- or lower-middle-income 
families paid for the modest redistribution 
which did occur and says that any redistribu- 
tion was from the affluent to the poor. In 
discussing impact on economic growth, the 
authors maintain that economic growth is 
compatible with full employment and income 
redistribution and they point to the favorable 
economic conditions in the 1960s as evidence. 
They argue that the deleterious economic ef- 
fects of the Great Society have been exag- 
gerated and imply that Nixon administration 
economic policies and associated economic 
theories made major contributions to the unem- 
ployment, inflation, and economic slowdown 
which followed the Great Society. But the 
authors do not fully explore the relative con- 
tribution of these various factors. They concen- 
trate on countering the case against the Great 
Society rather than on formulating an alterna- 
tive explanation of economic trends. 

Levitan and Taggart are well aware of the 
limitations associated with their general policy 
overview. Systematic assessment of underlying 
problems suffers. The authors’ political and 
economic theories are left implicit. What pat- 
terns are there across policies? What do these 
patterns reveal about the power of the players 
in the political system and the resulting distri- 
bution of benefits and institutional change? 
How much difference does the type of policy 
make in formulation, implementation, and out- 
come? Similarly, what do these patterns reveal 
about the operation of the economic system? 
The book raises a great many important ques- 
tions which it does not address. A related 
limitation is the minimal use and citation of 
academic studies. For example, no reference is 
made to Banfield even though the authors seem 
to be directing their arguments in his direction. 
A wider range of policy-related studies may 
have contributed to the climate described in the 
book and they should be considered. This wider 
scope would help the reader assess whether 
policy studies have had the great infiuence 
which Levitan and Taggart attribute to them 
(and thus whether revised assessments can 
change the climate). Another limitation is that 
Levitan’s and Taggart’s reform proposals are 
extremely general. They advocate modest, posi- 
tive, constructive steps which build on rather 
than repudiate the social programs of the Great 
Society. But the authors do not specify the 
outlines of these policies. 

The general character of the book is both its 
strength and its weakness. The purpose of this 
revisionist interpretation is not to provide a 
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map but simply to provide a directional sign 
and in this it has admirably succeeded. Like 
Banfield, the authors call for lowered expecta- 
tions but they mean lowered expectations 
about program results so that satisfaction will 
rise along with a willingness to continue govern- 
mental action to create a better society. 


DALE ROGERS MARSHALL 
University of California, Davis 


Presidential Power and the Constitution: Essays 
by Edward S. Corwin. Edited with an 
introduction by Richard Loss. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1976. Pp. xx + 185. 
$12.50.) 


This collection “forms a bridge” to Corwin’s 
The President: Office and Power (p. x). The 
editor’s splendid introduction, 12 essays on the 
presidency from Wilson to Truman, and ad- 
denda to the published bibliography of Cor- 
win’s writings complete the volume. 

The “natural law background” to the Consti- 
tution justified limited government, according 
to Corwin. Constitutional law, a system of 
restraint on government, was based on dual 
federalism, separation of powers, due process, 
judicial review, and the “notion that govern- 
ment exists for the purpose of supplementing 
and reinforcing the non-political control of 
society, and especially those which rest on 
social superiority and economic power” (p. 
155). Only the maintenance of constitutional 
principles within which precedents must be 
squared to be valid, gave the assurance of 
liberty. 

Limited government was impaired, claimed 
Corwin, with the end of dual federalism, the 
growth of presidential initiative in legislation, 
congressional delegation of legislative powers, 
the creation of the IRC’s, and judicial review 
becoming an instrument of policy based on. 
“will and power rather than a doctrine based on 
knowledge” (p. 150).A theory emerged holding 
that the purpose of government was to “correct 
the non-political control of society from the 
point of view of the theory of equality of man. 
Fusion of government functions translates... 
into a policy of social leveling” (p. 155). This 
gives the assurance of security, but results in a 
constitutional theory of executive power. Sep- 
aration of powers is “shaky if not altogether 
defunct” (p. 149). 

Since the Constitution delineated the struc- 
ture and power of the national government, 
Corwin maintained presidential power must be 
based on constitutional provisions or customary 
practice squared with constitutional principles. 
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The provision that the “executive be vested in a 
President”? was no grant of power, but was 
“simply to settle the question whether the 
executive should be plural or single and to give 
the executive a title’’ (p. 121). The president’s 
duty is “to create an administration and main- 
tain one for the faithful execution of the laws.”’ 
But he is not responsible for the “executive 
department and control of all subordinate 
executive officers’ (p. 87). Presidential author- 
ity to conduct foreign relations did not require 
the “Senate’s consenting to any unnecessary 
abdication of its participation in the shaping of 
our diplomatic policies” (p. 31). The prece- 
dents for executive leadership in legislation and 
presidential dictatorship in time of war were 
established by Wilson. In war it may “be 
necessary to suspend the Constitution” (p. 
167). 

Corwin was confident that separation of 
powers safeguarded against executive usurpa- 
tion even though the framers had conferred on 
the president ‘‘all the prerogatives of monarchy 
in connection with war-making”’ except declar- 
ing war and creating armed forces (p. 23). The 
Commander in Chief clause is “‘the elastic block 
in the closed circle of constitutionalism; in the 
heat of war the powers it confers are capable of 
expanding tremendously, but upon the restora- 
tion of normal conditions they shrink with 
equal rapidity” (p. 23). By 1943, Corwin 
recognized the “elastic block” was incapable of 
returning to its initial form, because “emergen- 
cy war powers are assimilated to peacetime 
powers of government” (p. 120). War, crisis, 
emergency, and presidential personality mould- 
ed the Constitution. 

Inter alia, the solution to executive dom- 
inance was “‘timely action by Congress to see 
that no power vacuum occurs,” and a “new 
Cabinet to control, support, but neutralize the 
presidency politically” (p. 175). It seems not to 
have occurred to Corwin that the president 
would neutralize Congress and the “new Cab- 
inet politically.” 

The Constitution delineates the structure of 
political authority, and not the structure and 
power of the national government, as Corwin 
maintained. Some presidential power is per- 
sonal, and a great deal comes from the selection 
process. The president’s position at the intersec- 
tion, gaps, or overlaps in the system of political 
authority allows him to make policy where the 
authoritative basis for action is ambiguous. 
Consequently, the Constitution changes, and 
the Supreme Court has the authority to deter- 
mine its meaning. This produces a widening gap 
between the constitutional principles and the 
content of the law, as its content becomes more 
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and more the product of the justices. The 
rationalization of the law is a political, not 
purely legal, process. 

Behind constitutional questions are political 
questions, and a constitutional-legal approach 
to presidential power helps to understand the 
questions necessary to comprehend the devel- 
opment of the political order. Corwin’s “elastic 
block in the closed circle of constitutionalism” 
turned out to be a “royal garter” fitting any 
presidential leg, however deformed. Nixon not 
only snapped the “garter,” he all but cracked 
the “elastic block” when, announcing the inva- 
sion of Cambodia, he said, “I shall meet my 
responsibility as Commander in Chief.” By 
stretching their imaginations and the “elastic 
block,” modern presidents claimed “‘preroga- 
tive” supported the turning of law enforcement 
agencies into law violators and using illegal 
violence in the name of national security. 


MYRON Q. HALE 
Purdue University 


Many Sovereign States: A Case for Strengthen- 
ing State Government—An Insider’s Ac- 
count. By Dan W. Lufkin. (New York: David 
McKay, 1975. Pp. 253. $7.95.) 


Dan W. Lufkin is the kind of successful 
citizen turned temporary bureaucrat that has 
been prominent in Washington but less so in 
state capitals and city halls. He went from a 
partnership in a Wail Street investment banking 
firm with a part-time interest in ecology to a 
two-year stint as Connecticut’s first Commis- 
sioner of Environmental Protection. In this 
book he describes his personal route into and 
out of state government. He offers a wealth of 
anecdotes about his contacts with citizens and 
other government officials during the formative 
years of his new agency. As the title suggests, 
he also expresses strong views about the proper 
roles of state governments in the federal sys- 
tem. 

Lufkin is at his best in illuminating the 
human problems and opportunities of policy 
makers in state governments. As the first head 
of a new department, he had a great oppor- 
tunity to witness the important years of pro- 
gram and organizational formation. For those 
who want a feel for how activities move from 
legislation to implementation, this book has 
much good material. There are insights into the 
design of regulatory standards to fit both local 
needs and the requirements of national legisla- 
tion; the pursuit of the all-important first 
budget in an incremental system that depends 
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on what was spent last year; plus the host of 
problems created by the petty routines that 
control the flow of a government’s resources. 
On these traits Lufkin’s book is a state-level 
equivalent of Marver Bernstain’s The Job of the 
Federal Executive. It portrays the state admini- 
strator at work amid conditions peculiar to his 
level of government. 

Lufler feels that states deserve a strong role 
in the formulation and implementation of 
policy, especially in areas that “impinge on 
human experience on a direct, daily basis” (p. 
185). By these he means education, highways, 
public health, police protection, welfare, parks 
and recreation facilities, and pollution control. 
He would leave the “big decisions ... which 
can have devastating long-range impact on the 
society” to the federal government. Yet the 
impact of education can be devastating in the 
long run. Lufkin also has trouble in handling 
both the priority of national standards and 
state discretion in the welfare field. 

Reading this book, one senses the influence 
of Lufkin’s background. He was a successful 
businessman outraged about environmental de- 
privations, but with a concern to be moderate 
in the fact of conflicting pressures. He expresses 
little patience with single-minded reformers— 
Ralph Nader in particular—who fail to consider 
the disadvantages that may flow from their 
primary goals. It is difficult for any self- 
professed moderate to express his own goals 
and recommendations in general terms, insofar 
as everything depends so heavily on circum- 
stances. Lufkin is not skillful in his handling of 
abstract issues, and often fails to recognize the 
problems that lie beneath his own prescriptions. 
In two successive pages he argues for general 
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states and cities, and for the right of states to 
make broad policy decisions (pp. 116—17). 
Elsewhere he casually tosses off sweeping judg- 
ments about programs and personalities. A 
serious student of state government should 
approach this book with caution. There is much 
good description and occasional insight about 
the problems of state officials and the role of 
states in the larger system. A generous reader 
should focus on these points; without being 
distracted by the author’s lapses into casual 
analysis. 


IRA SHARKANSKY 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Policy Analysis in Public Policymaking. By 
Thomas D. Lynch. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. x + 
117. $12.50.) 


The objective of this short study is to 
“clarify what can be reasonably expected of 
policy analysis as it relates to governmental 
decision making” (p. ix). Specifically, the focus 
is the utilization of PPB in three policy areas in 
the Department of Transportation. The work 
has an inadequately developed research design, 
but does offer some useful observations about 
the use of formal policy analysis in policy 
making. The study’s conclusion is that in only 
one policy area—the aids to navigation program 
in the Coast Guard—is formal policy analysis 
used in making policy. He finds that in this 
area, the PPB process was followed in the 
decision making and was used as an integral 
aspect of policy making. 

What does it mean to say that PPB is used as 
an “integral” part of the policy-making pro- 
cess? One difficulty in answering this question 
is that throughout the book the terms “PPB” 
and “‘policy analysis” are used interchangeably. 
It is generally accepted that the special feature 
of the PPB idea is the grouping of expenditures 
into a program structure. But as the author 
states, “no case study involved the use of the 
program structure as a part of an analysis or as 
part of decision making’ (p. 72). Void of 
program structure-based analysis, PPB becomes 
a general label for an analysis process of setting 
objectives, constructing reasoned relationships 
between ends and means, and costing out the 
proposed alternatives. 

To what extent, then, is policy analysis PPB 
found in the case examples contained in this 
volume? Before the Coast Guard decided which 
of several radio navigation aids to adopt, out- 
side contractors performed extensive technical 
studies of the performance capabilities of the 
different radio systems. The full format of PPB 
submissions were reportedly prepared for this 
policy issue, but there is no discussion of how 
the broad Coast Guard PPB objectives of 
waterborne traffic facilitation and safety were 
incorporated into the technical analysis as a 
PPB analysis would require. 

The second Coast Guard example concerns a 
series of decisions about the design and main- 
tenance of offshore buoys. One part, dealing 
with buoy tenders, posited three alternatives 
involving various mixes of renovation or con- 
Struction of new offshore tenders. What evi- 
dence do we have that PPB played a role in 
making this policy? These alternatives were 
presented in prescribed PPB form. Undoubt- 
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edly, this case example shows that PPB stimu- 
lated analytic thinking and caused the relevant 
information to be presented in prescribed 
logical PPB form. But whether this constitutes 
an “integral” role for PPB in policy making in 
terms of influencing the outcome or improving 
the quality of decisions is not shown in this 
study. 

Why were analytic studies used at all in these 
case examples? As the author points out in the 
summary, this policy-making process was suit- 
able for formal analytic input because it was 
dealing with highly technical issues, because it 
was not highly political, and was done in an 
agency generally supportive of policy analysis. 
As the remaining case examples show, in the 
absence of these conditions it is difficult for 
formal analytic input to policy making. 

Two case studies involved subsidy programs 
for both system development and operation of 
urban mass transportation. In concluding that 
PPB was used as an aid in making critical 
decisions on these programs the author simply 
means that the PPB staff supplied important 
information, special analytical studies, and gen- 
eral input to the policy debate. Clearly this 
does not constitute policy making through PPB. 
Probably the more interesting question is why 
rigorous analysis in general played such a 
limited role in these decisions. The conclusion 
here is that “...the key decision makers 
involved did not feel the necessity for such 
analysis in both cases. The preconceived atti- 
tude toward the usefulness of policy analysis by 
those who influence and make policy is ap- 
parently significant in explaining the role of 
policy analysis in public policymaking” (p. 47). 

The two remaining case examples examined 
in this study involved research programs on 
urban transportation, one of which was initially 
conducted in HUD prior to the creation of the 
Department of Transportation. The New Sys- 
tems program to develop newer forms of urban 
transportation entailed no PPB role whatsoever. 
This non-use of PPB is explained as a pre- 
dictable result of the strong political mandate 
for doing something for urban transportation, 
as well as the general non-use of PPB in HUD. 
The tracked Air Cushion Vehicle program also 
involved no PPB role, attributable to the strong 
personal interest in the program by the secre- 
tary of DOT and the frequent and rapid 
changes in direction of the program, leaving no 
time for analysis. 


JOHN N. COLLINS 
Sangamon State University 
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Slavery, Race and the American Revolution. By 
Duncan J. MacLeod. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1975. Pp. 249. $15.95, 
cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


Duncan MacLeod is Lecturer in American 
History and Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, 
Oxford. And he knows his American history 
thoroughly, especially the primary and sec- 
ondary sources for this book. 

Slavery, Race and the American Revolution 
treats a large and important topic, the recipro- 
cal effects of the American Revolution and 
Negro slavery on one another: 


The Revolutionary period and its immediate 
aftermath was a watershed in the development 
of a multiracial America. On one side of the 
watershed slavery was a racial institution, but 
not avowedly so; on the other, its racial nature 
was openly asserted. On one side of the 
watershed racial discrimination was largely im- 
plicit and very largely defined by slavery; on 
the other, it was explicit and existed indepen- 
dently of slavery. Between the 1750s and the 
1820s the main lines of the sectional conflict 
which was to erupt in civil war were laid down 

(p. 12). 

David Brion Davis and Winthrop D. Jordan 
have heretofore studied this subject most sug- 
gestively, but Davis’ two books and Jordan’s 
one treat the Revolution as an incident, how- 
ever crucial, in the unfolding of their respective 
topics: the development of the antislavery 
movement, and the rise of American racism. 
Davis and Jordan also obscure the nature of 
revolutionary thought on slavery and freedom 
by their psychological determinism. Both use 
the methods of intellectual history, but neither 
believes that ideas are more than expressions of 
cultural and psychological imperatives. Davis 
looks for tensions and stresses to explain the 
emergence and nature of abolitionism, and 
Jordan develops the idea that white racism is an 
irrational function of suppressed sexual guilt. 
MacLeod, on the other hand, understands that 
slavery was an intensely practical matter for 
half the United States. He anticipated Edmund 
S. Morgan’s excellent more recent book, Ameri- 
can Slavery, American Freedom: The Ordeal of 
Colonial Virginia (1975), by showing that the 
tangible liberties of white southerners actually 
depended on black slavery; in their society it 
was far from being incidental or anomalous. 
Therefore MacLeod quotes and analyzes the 
speeches of John Randolph of Roanoke and the 
political writings of John Taylor of Caroline, 
brilliant provincials who spoke the mind of 
Virginia and the South, while Jefferson (the 
central figure for Jordan and Davis) more 
typically tried to sublimate his southernness in 
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national or universal postures. 

The most original section of MacLeod’s 
book considers a series of judicial cases which 
established whether certain slaves had a right to 
freedom based on descent from a free mother. 
MacLeod shows that in the years immediately 
following the Revolution certain state courts 
showed a decided bias in favor of freedom by 
accepting as valid evidence local traditions 
which could be nothing but hearsay. After 
1810, however, courts reverted to strict rules of 
evidence, and judicial manumission accordingly 
declined. This supports the view that south- 
erners generally became more conscious of the 
need to defend slavery well before the rise of 
militant abolitionism. 

The last chapter (save the conclusion) is less 
masterful and original in redefining the work of 
MacLeod’s predecessors, though it maintains his 
virtues of succinctness and clarity. Following 
Jordan, he notes the growth of racism in a 
scientific literature which persistently defined 
Africans as inferior in mental and moral endow- 
ments, and following Leon Litwack he notes 
the prejudice and ill-treatment of blacks in 
states that abolished slavery. Like Jordan, 
MacLeod believes that “sexual insecurity hov- 
ered near the center of the web of anti-Negro 
prejudice,” (p. 161) and further believes that 
there was a “rape complex” (p. 178) in early 
white southern society. But the evidence cited 
for these things is fragmentary and inconclu- 
sive: in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, servants, whether black or white, were 
considered weak in their moral consciences, but 
not sexually aggressive. Gentlemen, whether 
European or American, were society’s most 
disruptive sexual aggressors. If there was a 
“rape complex” before the Civil War it showed 
up in antislavery circles, where charges of 
sexual immorality were standard in the in- 
dictment of. slaveholders. But even this is not 
evidence of a “complex” unless it can be shown 
that abolitionists merely imagined the crimes 
they attributed to slaveholders, or that they 
seized on a few rare cases and grossly exag- 
gerated them. The mere mention of sex, or 
sexual crimes, is not in itself evidence of 
complexes or irrationality at all. 


ROBERT MCCOLLEY 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


Congress: The Electoral Connection. By David 
R. Mayhew. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1975. Pp. 194. $7.95.) 


For a number of years now, political scien- 
tists have lamented the atheoretical nature of 
the literature on Congress. Scholars seeking a 
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theoretical and conceptual perspective on Con- 
gress invariably refer to Woodrow Wilson’s 
Congressional Government. Since Wilson’s stu- 
dy, few scholars have attempted to develop a 
systematic, theoretically coherent, overarching 
interpretation of how Congress operates, the 
reasons it operates as it does, and the signifi- 
cance of congressional organization and be- 
havior for the changing role of Congress as a 
representative assembly. While congressional 
literature has been rich in empirical studies of 
narrow but important questions regarding con- 
gressional elections, roll-call votes, committee 
decision making or party leadership, students of 
Congress have failed to integrate this literature 
in a persuasive and logical manner. 

In Congress: The Electoral Connection, 
David Mayhew takes up the mantle from 
Woodrow Wilson and presents a brilliantly 
provocative interpretation of congressional or- 
ganization and behavior. Drawing for support 
on the recent empirical literature, and utilizing 
the analytic perspectives and tools of formal 
theorists, Mayhew builds an argument based on 
the central assumption that members of Con- 
gress are single-minded seekers of reelection. 
Because of this preoccupation with reelection, 
Congress members necessarily emphasize posi- 
tion-taking, credit-claiming and advertising 
rather than policy making. To facilitate such 
credit-claiming, position-taking and advertising, 
members create a committee system that dis- 
perses decision-making authority so that mem- 
bers with different types of constituencies can 
sit on committees serving their particularized 
constituency interests, thereby helping to en- 
sure their reelection. 

For Congress to process broad-scale policy 
decisions and thereby maintain its institutional 
integrity, its members do establish a small 
number of “control” committees that run 
Congress and exercise decision-making authori- 
ty in difficult policy arenas without immediate 
reelection payoffs. Since these control commit- 
tees may not directly serve individual members’ 
reelection interests, but rather may involve 
them in controversy and time-consuming work 
that could threaten their reelection, members 
of Congress will not voluntarily serve on these 
committees without additional incentives. To 
fill these committees and keep Congress afloat 
institutionally, and to release other members to 
serve their reelection interests, a subset of 
members are placed on control committees, 
given power and prestige as rewards, and 
allowed to exercise the broad policy preroga- 
tives of Congress. This system both enhances 
the career security of most members and 
ensures the institutional integrity of Congress. 
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In addition, the system appears generally 
amenable to democratic government because 
the preoccupation with reelection builds into 
the system a natural responsiveness to the 
wishes of the electorate, particularly demands 
for the distribution of particularized benefits. 

Mayhew’s interpretation is ingenious and 
initially persuasive. The book is beautifully 
written, and its argument concise, elegant and 
well documented by references to recent em- 
pirical studies. However, I have reservations 
about Mayhew’s work as an explanation of 
congressional organization and behavior. The 
immediate test of such a theory is the argu- 
ment’s logic and the fit between the empirical 
propositions generated by the theory and real- 
world observations. It is with the logic and 
empirical fit that I take issue. My objections are 
twofold. 

First, if the most commonly held goal of 
members of Congress is to be reelected, then 
how can a subset of members be “bought off” 
by power and prestige, particularly when ser- 
vice on a power or policy committee may 
undermine reelection security, as Mayhew him- 
self acknowledges? Assumedly, under such con- 
ditions, single-minded reelection seekers would 
view power and prestige as worthless currency. 
This logical difficulty is particularly troubling 
because of an empirical observation: the litera- 
ture on congressional committee assignments 
emphasizes that most members prefer to serve 
on policy or power committees rather than on 
reelection committees (utilizing Fenno’s ty- 
pology). So many members appear willing to be 
“bought off,” in other words, that one must 
question the extent to which there really exists 
an overriding preoccupation with reelection. 
Reelection may be an initial goal of members, 
and a factor normally considered in political 
decisions, but it does not seem an adequate 
basis for explaining committee structure or 
member behavior. It would appear that control 
committees are able to exist, and members seek 
to serve on them, because of a concern with 
congressional power, a concern so fundamental 
that the members voluntarily leave reelection 
committees. 

The second major problem with Mayhew’s 
argument is its implicit static image of Con- 
gress. He describes a decentralized system of 
committee government lacking both over- 
arching leadership from centralized party or- 
gans and budgetary coordination by a central 
budget committee. This picture does mesh well 
with congressional reality during the 1960s, the 
period on which Mayhew relies for empirical 
support. But this view of Congress is an 
inaccurate characterization if applied to the late 
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nineteenth or early twentieth century; it is also 
inaccurate today. Mayhew’s book was pub- 
lished just as reforms occurred within Congress 
to strengthen party leadership and create a- 
centralized budgetary process. There is little 
suggestion in the book that such changes are 
possible; the argument suggests, rather, that the 
reelection motive permanently locks Congress 
into the mold of the 1960s. In fact, moves 
toward party government or towards cen- 
tralized budgetary processes seem virtually im- 
possible within Mayhew’s framework because 
both would inhibit the decision-making autono- 
my and flexibility of members, thus undermin- 
ing their opportunity to take policy positions 
congruent with personal electoral interests. The 
primary response to this criticism is the coun- 
terargument, implicit in the book, that mem- 
bers of Congress see the power and prestige of 
Congress as a “‘collective good.” They thus 
move periodically to reform it in ways con- 
ducive to shoring up or increasing the power 
and prestige of the institution and thus of 
themselves, even if the end result may weaken 
members’ electoral security. Once again, May- 
hew’s salvation comes not with a stress on 
reelection but with a stress on the power 
motive. 

After having read Mayhew’s book a number 
of times and having reflected on the arguments, 
I am led to one conclusion: if one must 
ultimately resort to a stress on a power motive 
as a way to “save” the arguments—both the 
argument about the existence and maintenance 
of control committees and the argument (which 
I have derived from Mayhew) about centralizing 
reforms—then the implication is that power is a 
more fundamental long-run goal than reelec- 
tion. The reelection motive may be a highly 
salient subcomponent of the power quest: 
without reelection, members cannot attain 
power. But attempts to generate a coherent, 


‘logical, empirically sound theory of con- 


gressional organization and behavior should 
consider shifting from an emphasis on reelec- 
tion toward an emphasis on the power motive. 
Such a shift does not at all suggest that 
Mayhew’s observations are unfounded or use- 
less. Just the opposite. Because reelection is a 
necessary component of the drive for power, 
his characterizations of congressional be- 
havior—the emphasis on position-taking, adver- 
tising, credit-claiming, particularized bene- 
fits—all capture a significant element of truth 
that must be included in any congressional 
theory. In additional, we must recognize that 
reelection security may be an important requi- 
site for centralizing congressional reforms. Be- 
fore members of Congress can feel free to 
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strengthen party leaders or create a centralized 
budgetary process, perhaps they must feel 
reasonably secure in their electoral careers. 
Mayhew’s work documenting the decline in 
congressional marginality, in combination with 
the emphasis in this book on the importance of 
reelection concerns, thus may help us under- 
stand why the recent reforms came in the 
1970s rather than in the 1950s. Nevertheless, I 
am increasingly convinced that the develop- 
ment of a coherent theory of Congress requires 
an emphasis on the power motive as funda- 
mental, with the reelection motive as a neces- 
sary component, 

Congress: The Electoral Connection is still a 
landmark book providing a wealth of provoca- 
tive ideas and insights. Much of what Mayhew 
sais is appealing. Even in the areas where I have 
questioned his analysis, his case is still strong, 
not to be dismissed easily in a few lines in a 
review. And clearly Mayhew’s ideas and argu- 
ments must be assessed by any serious student 
of Congress. He is the first modern congres- 
sional scholar to rediscover the path towards 
broad-scale theory and interpretation that 
Woodrow Wilson left for us almost a century 
ago. It is to Mayhew’s credit that—in Mayhew 
has broken out the predominantly empiricist 
mode of modern congressional scholarship—and 
has had the courage to delve into theory 
construction. I suspect that he has unlocked the 
magic door and that congressional scholars will 
now move in mass towards a decade of theory 
and development and argumentation. 


LAWRENCE C. DODD 
University of Texas, Austin 


Policy Analysts in the Bureaucracy. By Arnold 
J. Meltsner. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1976. Pp. x + 310. $10.00.) 


At a time of a depressed job market for 
social scientists, one of the few related growth 
fields has been policy analysis. There is still a 
demand for policy analysts—economists, politi- 
cal scientists, and sociologists with quantitative 
and communications skills that can be applied 
to the formulation of public policy. Indeed, 
whatever the great social programs of the 1960s 
did for the poor, they were a boon for 
enterprising social scientists. Arnold Meltsner 
has provided a useful service in writing a 
comprehensive account of this new breed of 
professional. Meltsner’s book lies somewhere 
between extended case studies like Moynihan’s 
Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding and sys- 
tematic analyses of the use of information in 
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bureaucracies like Wilensky’s Organizational In- 
telligence. It is a sometimes rambling amalgama- 
tion of war stories, descriptive accounts of the 
role of analysts in particular policy decisions, 
and clear, hard-headed advice to analysts. 

Meltsner does not define policy analysis. 
Indeed, his whole book can be taken as an 
inclusive definition of the term. His approach 
“ig to illustrate the current state of policy 
analysis by examining the political and bureau- 
cratic aspects of policy analysts at work” (p. 3). 
To this end, Meltsner draws on his interviews 
with policy analysts in Washington as well as on 
his own experience as a government consultant, 
and describes three types of analysts: tech- 
nicians, whom one envisions with pocket calcu- 
lators strapped to their belts; politicians, for 
whom analytical elegance is less important than 
political clout; and entrepreneurs whom Melts- 
ner obviously favors as a beneficent combina- 
tion of the other two types. 

Meltsner proceeds to examine the work and 
working environment of policy analysts from a 
variety of perspectives, including the selection 
of the topic to be worked on, the process by 
which studies are conducted, the relationship 
between analysts and their “clients,” and the 
use of policy analysis by policy makers. There 
is, however, no central theme, no coherent line 
of argument on which to peg a discussion of 
this book. Instead, Meltsner’s discussion is 
peppered with statements like, “‘no definition 
of policy analysis will sufficiently encompass 
the staff activity of the analyst. Whether 
providing advice or a service, comfort or sup- 
port, the policy analyst is largely what his 
clients want him to be” (p. 80). Any policy 
analyst reading this book would, at one point 
or another recognize himself or herself because 
seemingly all varieties of experience are offered 
with little indication of what, if anything, is the 
dominant mode of behavior. Thus, some ana- 
lysts have to sell their proposals to reluctant 
analysts while others enjoy a more enthusiastic 
reception. 

As a sort of “cookbook” for analysts, 
present and aspiring, Meltsner’s work succeeds 
well. There is insight and advice for: these 
readers. But, to a large extent, that is as far as it 
goes. The book’s greatest failing is its theore- 
tical weakness. While Meltsner does use typolo- 
gies of behavior, as in classifying different kinds 
of analysts, those classifications are only de- 
scriptive with no attempt to relate them to the 
remainder of his discussion. More importantly, 
apart from occasionally citing the standard 
sources he makes no attempt to relate his 
findings to the intriguing theories of informa- 
tion, advice, and communications in bureaucra- 
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cy, or to theories of organizational behavior 
generally. Meltsner’s is the most comprehensive 
first-hand view of policy analysts in the 
bureaucracy, and yet we are left without any 
attempt on his part to evaluate various modes 
of analysis in terms of the likely quality of 
advice. 

By missing the rather obvious theoretical 
questions, we are left with a mildly interesting 
collection of tales from the bureaucracy and 
some useful perceptions of the advisory process 
in the bowels of the executive departments. 
This, however, still leaves unanswered some 
rather important policy questions. Apart from 
the pronouncement that “knowledge and its 
purveyors can enhance public policy” (p. 265), 
there is no attempt to assess the utility of the 
whole enterprise of policy analysis as con- 
ducted by the federal government. This is not 
to be confused’ with assessing the impact of 
analysis which Meltsner does address with the 
conclusion that sometimes there is an impact 
from particular studies and sometimes not. 

Throughout this book, Meltsner describes 
the attempts of analysts to bring their studies 
to the attention of relevant officials. The 
overall image projected is that of hundreds of 
analysts scurrying around, dreaming up pro- 
jects, and trying to interest and influence their 


political superiors. Is this system of self- 
promotion by policy planning and evaluation 
offices the optimal way for the government to 
apply knowledge to social problems? At the 
risk of appearing philistine, is it possible that so 
much paper is being generated that no tree can 
be seen through the forest? 

Then there is the normative dimension. With 
a remarkable lack of self-consciousness, Melts- 
ner uses the term “‘clients” to refer to those for 
whom analyses are done. But the general thrust 
of his description is reminiscent of an account 
of record promoters hustling disc jockeys. This 
salesmanship gives rise to some pointed ques- 
tions. If the services of policy analysts are really 
valuable, why do analysts have to sell them so 
hard? The picture of officials on the public 
payroll drumming up business to justify their 
existence is not a pretty one. 

Finally, there is an uncomfortable hint of 
hubris in this book. While Meltsner discusses 
policy analysis from the perspective of domes- 
tic policy, it should also be remembered that in 
the 1960s there was a concomitant increase in 
the use of analysts in national security. Among 
the “best and the brightest” who brought us 
Vietnam were policy analysts using such mar- 
velously quantifiable data as body counts. 
Although policy should be made in light of a 
full array of factual data, a little humility and 
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common sense also should not be overlooked. 


| MARK V. NADEL 
Senate Government Operations Committee 


The Virginia Supreme Court: An Institutional 
and Political Analysis. By Thomas R. Morris. 
(Charlottesville: The University Press of Vir- 
ginia, 1975. Pp. 188. $12.50.) 


Thomas Morris states (p. x) that he has 
singled out the following questions for ex- 
amination: How has the Virginia Supreme 
Court acquired its place in the political system? 
Who gets on the court? What are the court’s 
procedures? What types of cases does the court 
decide? What is the court’s relationship with 
other agencies of government? What decisions 
does it make and of what significance are they? 
The answers recorded are almost exclusively 
ideographic. Factual data for each of the 
topical subdivisions are arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence, with very little analysis of the 


significance of the data for the political role of 


the court. 

Because most of the book is a history of the 
Virginia Supreme Court, readers interested in 
such detail will find the book useful. A wealth 
of factual material is included in the text and in 
the appendices on the constitutional develop- 
ment of the court, the characteristics and the 
selections of the justices, court procedures, 
litigants before the court, and the relationships 
of the court to other governmental agencies, 
divisions, and subdivisions. 

As political analysis, the book is much less 
useful, partly because of the low political 
profile of the court through the years. Despite 
this low profile, the court on many occasions 
was a useful political tool of the former Byrd 
machine in the accomplishment of its goals and 
programs. Morris mentions a few of these 
instances, but they tend to be lost in the 
historical, descriptive orientation of the book. 
The final chapter is very abbreviated, and 
Morris ends without giving us a meaningful 
analysis of the political role of the court. The 
richness of the book is thereby considerably 
diminished. 


CHESTER W. BAIN 
University of South Carolina 


Improving the Legal Process. By Stuart S. 
Nagel. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. vii + 394. $15.00.) 


Stuart S. Nagel’s Improving the Legal Pro- 
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cess builds on his previous work, The Legal 
Process from a Behavioral Perspective (Dorsey, 
1969). Nagel states: “the purpose of this book 
is to bring together a series of studies all of 
which involve applying social science method, 
theory, and substance to controversial issues 
regarding the effects of alternative legal policies 
designed in some ways to improve the legal 
process” (p. xvii). It builds on Nagel’s earlier 
volume by moving from a discussion primarily 
of the stimuli elements which determine both 
lawmaking and adjudication responses to a 
more comprehensive concern with lawmaking 
and adjudication as a stimuli to subsequent 
responses. Those familiar with Nagel’s work will 
recognize chapters dealing with women as 
litigants, reapportionment, and sentencing dis- 
parities. 

Nagel uses a consistent methodology 
throughout the book and provides a most 
welcome concise but thorough first chapter on 
methodology described as using “a system of 
correlation analysis to choose among con- 
flicting legal policies that are primarily regula- 
tory rather than subsidizing policies, and using 
a system of linear programming for choosing 
among conflicting legal policies that primarily 
involve allocating scarce governmental re- 
sources” (p. 4). The discussion permits those 
not thoroughly schooled in current empirical 
tools used by social scientists in policy-analysis 
research to appreciate the discussion. The 
analysis also demonstrates that empirical social 
science research can provide policy makers with 
data and analyses that could be potentially 
helpful to decision makers in analyzing policy 
alternatives. Good examples are the chapters on 
“Minimizing Costs and Maximizing Benefits in 
Providing Legal Services to the Poor” (13), 
“Measuring Unnecessary Delay: The Actual 
versus the Predicted” (14), and ‘“‘Incentives for 
Compliance with Environmental Law” (15). 
These chapters not only break new ground 
methodologically, they more importantly pro- 
vide general principles that can be expanded by 
other researchers and used by policy makers 
and appliers in “more efficiently allocating 
scarce governmental resources in a large variety 
of legai policy situations” (p. 300). 

In addition to breaking new ground in the 
above areas, Nagel’s updated treatment of 
‘judicial selection is a most welcome addition to 
the debate over judicial selection. After a 
thorough discussion of various selection sys- 
tems based on empirical studies, Nagel conclud- 
es “that maybe elected and appointed judicial 
systems do not differ as much in their results or 
in the behavior of voters and appointers as the 
debate literature would have us believe” (p. 
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230). This coincides with other recent studies 
(see Berg, et al., Western Political Quarterly, 
June 1975) and again raises questions about 
adoption of the appointive system currently 
advocated by the organized bar, among others. 
As Nagel so aptly points out, one needs to look 
at the empirical data-and then conduct an 
evaluative comparison of the various systems 
that include an awareness of what goals one 
considers desirable and how much weight to 
give each goal. For example, “if one highly 
values liberalism and public participation but 
does not so highly value nonpartisanship and 
technical competence, he may be more likely to 
prefer an elected system to an appointed 
system” (p. 232). In addition, Nagel points out 
that if one has “‘a hierarchy of values and has 
access to raw or analyzed data, one should be 
able to make a policy choice that will better 
achieve one’s goals on this controversial issue of 
elected versus appointed judicial systems” (p. 
234). 

This important book makes other contribu- 
tions to the field, but several minor shortcom- 
ings should be noted. First, no one has given 
adequate attention to updating thoroughly 
some of the studies. This is most evident in the 
discussion of United States Supreme Court 
Justices (data base prior to John F. Kennedy), 
but the footnotes and text too often reflect 
data from the 1950s and 1960s. 

Secondly, more direct attention should be 
given to the role and impact of organized 
political groups deeply involved in the policy- 
making process such as the organized bar, 
judges, prosecutors, and law enforcement. In 
other policy areas such as the environment, 
multinational corporations and corporate and 
union power in general need to be considered 
more thoroughly. 

Perhaps future work in this area should be 
expanded to include not just primarily policy 
alternatives, but consideration of alternatives to 
existing institutions in both the public and 
private sector. These comments probably re- 
flect the current state of the literature but they 
do indicate the need for broadening research 
efforts to include other important political 
factors in the policy-making process. 

Nagel has taken us farther down the road of 
understanding. He continues to build on the 
past, breaks new ground in several areas of 
policy analysis and indicates by his style of 
presenting complex methodology and analysis 
that it can be done in an understandable way. 
The work also demonstrates that research by 
social scientists can be potentially helpful to 
policy makers and appliers and can provide 
empirical evidence for use in general public 
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discussion of policy alternatives. These are very 
substantial contributions. 


LARRY L. BERG 
University of Southern California 


Congressional Power: Congress and Social 
Change. By Gary Orfield. (New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1975. Pp. xii + 339. $4.95, 
paper.) 

Gary Orfield’s book, Congressional Power: 
Congress and Social Change articulates a pro- 
vocative thesis, namely, that Congress is both 
more “progressive” and innovative than most 
observers believe. To those of us whose think- 
ing about Congress has been shaped by the 
writings of James MacGregor Burns and Rich- 
ard Bolling, this book represents a major 
departure from the view that congressional 
affairs are dominated by conservative southern 
oligarchs whose power is protected by the 
seniority system and the filibuster. If we accept 
Orfield’s view, lectures on Congress will no 
longer be replete with “gallows humor” tales of 
congressional ineptitude and unresponsiveness 
to changing circumstances. 

Orfield’s philosophical stance, like that of 
most other congressional commentators who 
admit to having one, is liberal. The major 
difference between his book and theirs is that 
they see Congress as having only the potential 
to redeem itself; Orfield contends that redemp- 
tion has arrived. 

Through his careful and incisive analysis of 
congressional case histories in three policy 
areas—civil rights, education, and employ- 
ment—Orfield argues that “the Congressional 
process may be a good deal more responsive to 
certain kinds of social change than the execu- 
tive branch” (p. 306). It is on this point that 
Orfield is most directly in conflict with conven- 
tional liberal critiques of Congress. 

Orfield points out that the two elections of 
Richard Nixon indicate that there is nothing 
inherently “liberal” in the institutional struc- 
ture of presidential elections. Also, the do- 
mestic program of the Nixon administration in 
the areas of antibusing legislation, urban as- 
sistance, educational support, and equal rights 
for women casts serious doubt upon conven- 
tional liberal interpretations about the role of 
the presidency in mobilizing support for “‘pro- 
gressive” social programs. 

In civil rights and education, he sees that it 
was a congressional majority which prevented 
the dismantling of Great Society programs by 
the Nixon administration. And in employment, 
it was Congress and not the president whose 
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efforts launched the public jobs program of 
1971. It is this reading of events which supports 
his thesis about congressional liberalism and 
responsiveness. 

For these reasons, he feels that Congress has 
been subjected to unfair criticism by liberal 
reformers. As he points out, “Congress has 
changed, but perceptions of Congress remain 
largely fixed” (p. 9). It is these ‘“‘obsolete 
images” of congressional conservatism and inat- 
tentiveness which need changing and not the 
internal rules which govern Congress. Orfield 
contends that there is no guarantee that reform- 
ing congressional procedures will increase the 
“progressive” quality of social policy. This 
contention may cause Mr. Orfield difficulty 
with Common Cause. 

Orfield anticipates criticism on this point 
and he warns liberal reformers that they may be 
suffering from a delusion regarding the extent 
to which their beliefs about the objectives of 
social policy are shared by the electorate. 
Drawing from public opinion data, Orfield 
demonstrates that the public has no clear 
ideological stance. Thus, it is not surprising that 
“Congressional policy-making is often char- 
acterized by inconsistent or even contradictory 
policy directions” (p. 280). Congress may be 
responding appropriately to the public’s mixed 
messages, 

On the responsiveness question, Orfield ar- 
gues that ‘“‘this criticism is often based upon a 
very unrepresentative selection of issues” (p. 
50). However, he realizes that his own argu- 
ment about Congress may also have been 
buttressed by a selective reading of the record. 
“While the case studies in this book have 
illustrated Congressional activism in the face of 
a conservative President,” he points out, “a 
scholar wishing to prove Congressional im- 
potence might prepare apparently contra- 
dictory studies on Vietnam or Welfare policy” 
(p. 258). And he goes on to say, “Obviously, 
the conditions and the limitations of Congres- 
sional policy initiatives must be clearly speci- 
fied” (p. 258). 

It is this point which I believe is Orfield’s 
most important one. He states quite clearly that 
this book is designed to add dimension to the 
conventional perceptions of Congress. It is not 
intended to replace the congressional-passivity 


‘portrait with a congressional-activist one, but 


rather to indicate that no firm generalizations 
can be made about interactions which are as 
dependent upon the personal element as are 
those between Congress and the various presi- 
dents who must confront it. With this in mind 
he cautions reformers not to assume that one 
can institutionalize these interactions in a way 
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which will always guarantee preferred out- 
comes. It is well to remember that the widely- 
denounced House seniority system was partly 
constructed to protect liberal committee chair- 
men from the vicissitudes of conservative speak- 
ers. 
This book is very much a “Washington” 
book. The detail contained in the case histories 
is extensive, perhaps too extensive for many 
readers. Orfield has benefited enormously from 
the superb coverage of Congress provided by 
Washington’s newspapers. He has also made 
judicious use of congressional documents, par- 
ticularly committee hearings and publications. 
As aresult, this book is far less dependent upon 
the Congressional Quarterly than most other 
academic studies of Congress. 

Roll call analysis is not stressed in this book. 
This has both positive and negative ramifica- 
tions. On the positive side, Orfield recognizes 
that key decisions regarding the content of 
legislation are often made long before the 
members are called upon to announce their 
votes. This recognition gives a much fuller 
portrait of legislative interaction than a re- 
capitulation of voting patterns could provide. 

Because of his downplaying of roll call 
analysis, Orfield does not test systematically a 
number of propositions which he lists under 
“conditions of domestic leadership” (pp. 
260—62). As a result, this book does not 
contribute as fully to the development of 
legislative behavior theory as some academic 
observers of Congress might want. This is a 
negative aspect of the book, but it is a minor 
drawback. 

Congressional Power is a fascinating book, 
filled with insightful observations about the 
ways in which Congress contributes positively 
to the nation’s life. It is an informed antidote 
to much that passes for wisdom in the appraisal 
of Congress, 


GARRISON NELSON 
University of Vermont 


The Politics of the Property Tax. By Diane B. 
Paul. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. 158. $14.00.) 


As an economist, I found chapters 5 to 7 of 
this book, which was adapted from Paul’s 
doctoral dissertation, extremely interesting. 
These chapters describe the political forces that 
prevent businessmen and blacks in Boston from 
attempting to overthrow an illegal system of 
property assessment that burdens them rela- 
tively heavily; they also describe the forces 
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behind assessment reform in San Francisco that 
increased burdens primarily on those that had 
supported it, especially home owners. 

Among the explanations in the case of 
Boston are the political clout of white home 
owners, a system of city government that 
allows the mayor and his cronies to retaliate 
against taxpayers who question assessments, the 
relative lack of black interest in the largely 
indirect and invisible benefits of equal assess- 
ment. Other factors are businessmen’s fear of 
uncertainty, mayoral retaliation, tax-induced 
defaults on mortgages, and loss of white resi- 
dents to suburbs, and the availability of abate- 
ments on an ad hoc basis in cases where legal 
challenges to admittedly illegal practices would 
bring down the whole system of de facto 
unequal assessments. The most important chal- 
lenges to Boston’s unfair assessment practices 
seem to have come from outside groups largely 
unaffected by the considerations just men- 
tioned, professors and law students at Harvard 
University and residents of Sudbury, a Boston 
suburb. The first groups were interested in 
reform, per se, and not in monetary gain, either 
for themselves or their clients. Sudbury ob- 
jected not to Boston’s unequal assessments, but 
to receiving less than its share of state aid as a 
result of Boston’s failure to assess at 100 
percent, as required by law. 

Reform in San Francisco was precipitated by 
a scandal in which newspapers revealed that 
certain businesses were given preferential assess- 
ments in exchange for kickbacks. That busi- 
nesses were taxed more heavily as a group than 
residences, despite preferential treatment for 
some, was not publicized, perhaps in part 
because of the newspapers’ economic interest in 
assessment reform. The complexity of the issue 
and the difficulty of comparing assessments 
across classes of property added to the likeli- 
hood that home owners would not believe the 
few who warned that residential property taxes 
would be increased after reform. (A useful 
appendix describes Paul’s data and method- 
ology in determining the differential effects of 
reform.) 

The remainder of Paul’s book, including its 
overall conception and execution, are less im- 
pressive than the chapters on assessment, in- 
cluding chapter 3, which discusses the structure 
of assessing in big cities. The discussion in 
chapter 2 of the recent controversy over the 
incidence of the property tax is usually excel- 
lent (except in one basic respect to be discussed 
below) and should prove quite valuable to 
political scientists. But none of the remainder 
of the book depends in any way upon this 
discussion. Similar comments apply to chapter 
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4, which provides a model of assessment be- 
havior based upon the notion that those respon- 
sible for assessment act as though they wished 
to maximize revenues. This simple idea, though 
interesting, is not developed theoretically, is 
not tested empirically, and is not employed to 
any important degree in the latter discussion. 
Thus it might better have been a long footnote. 

Though the incidence controversy cannot be 
summarized here, it is worthwhile to make one 
point that has eluded many tax economists, as 
well as Paul. Traditionally, property taxes on 
improvements to land were thought to be 
shifted to consumers. According to the “new 
view,” such taxes are on the average (for the 
nation as a whole) borne by owners of capital, 
and only local differentials are shifted. But the 
average tax rate for the nation is of policy 
relevance only at the national level. In virtually 
any city any change in property tax leaves the 
national average unaltered and is reflected 
almost entirely in changes in local differentials 
that are shifted. Thus for the questions dis- 
cussed in this book-and for most other local 
property taxation issues—the burden of the 
national average property tax is largely ir- 
relevant. 

This book contains technical faults that 
could—and should—have been avoided. A feel- 
ing of déja vu is created by unnecessary 
repetition of a few basic themes. Beyond that, 
there are many typographical and grammatical 
errors. 

In summary, economists can benefit from 
the discussions of the politics of assessment in 
Boston and San Francisco, and political scien- 
tists can probably benefit from both those and 
the discussion of the incidence of property 
taxes, though the latter is not necessary for the 
former and contains an important omission. 


CHARLES E. MCLURE, JR. 
Rice University 


School Politics Chicago Style. By Paul E. 
Peterson. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1976. Pp. xvi + 304. $15.00.) 


The comparative utility of decision-making 
models, pioneered by Graham Allison, is con- 
siderably advanced by Paul Peterson’s study of 
School Politics Chicago Style. This advance is 
provided both by expanding the models and by 
comparing different policies within an urban 
context. He thereby strengthens the utility of 
the rationality model which Allison had earlier 
weakened in considering a single event in 
foreign-military policy. 
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Besides the familiar organizational model, 
the bargaining model is here distinguished 
conceptually into “pluralist” and “ideological” 
types. The former is familiar from urban 
studies, while the latter conceives actors as 
“motivated by broader, more diffuse interests, 
such as those of racial or class faction or of a 
political regime, which are regarded as of such 
enduring significance that the participants be- 
come deeply, ideologically, committed to 
them” (p. xii). Such persons pursue intense 
conflict and permanent allies across a range of 
issues, but characteristically—unlike the plural- 
ist bargainer—they prefer not to compromise. 

The rationality model is rescued by Peterson 
from critics’ impossible criteria for it, i.e., a 
hierarchy of goals and the simultaneous evalua- 
tion of them in any single act of decision 
making. Rather, he urges and well employs the 
notion of “instrumental rationality’? which 
rejects these criteria for ‘‘a rational actor [who] 
selects from the alternatives available to him 
the one that is most suited for achieving 
whatever goals (rational or not) the actor has in 
mind.” The concept denies the requirement of 
a consistent fit of one goal with overall values; 
rather, members act “so as to maximize one or 
another of these particular goals in a defined 
policy context” (p. 130). 

The strength of the book depends upon the 
utility of such comparative analysis in explain- 
ing policy results. For this purpose the author 
focuses upon the efforts at desegregation, col- 
lective bargaining, and decentralization by the 
Chicago school board, mainly during the 1960s. 
The interplay among the models in his analysis 
of these turbulent events is rich, subtle, and 
complex enough to match the phenomena at 
hand. Like Allison, Peterson shows that each 
model provides us, in Rashomon style, with 
different perspectives of an elusive “reality.” 
More, he concludes that the model that one 
employs depends in good part upon the policy 
result one deems normatively important. Thus 
the rationality model stresses the consensus of 
the board, while the organizational model 
identifies constraints on the board’s results and 
the bargianing model emphasizes specific out- 
comes of board action. As Peterson notes, these 
differences also underlie the familiar pluralist- 
elite research on urban politics, as they are 
conceptual distinctions which have often 
masked normative differences. 

In a concluding chapter important for all 
urbanists, Peterson expands on the work of 
Roland Warren, Norton Long, and myself about 
the degree to which city politics is constrained 
by external forces. Here, the rational model 
explains much of the agreed-upon goals of 
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policy makers in all major cities, i.e., stabilizing 
race relations, keeping a fiscal balance, and 
maintaining social order. In this unified set of 
objectives, cities are mutually competitive but 
ultimately constrained by external influences 
they can but little control, even when Daley 
was alive. 

This work is not without problems. The 
effort to distinguish ideological from pluralist 
bargaining is strained, and ultimately they are 
not so different. Pluralists can be just as 
passionate and moral as ideologues, they can 
expand conflict, and they can believe their 
goals to be comprehensive for the interests they 
serve. The use of the organizational model for 
desegregation lacks supporting evidence for the 
deductions drawn and instead imputes motiva- 
tion (p. 163). The “role interest” concept is 
still unconvincing, with its aspects of ‘“‘false 
class consciousness.” Too, the book’s organiza- 
tion is curious: the four major models are not 
set forth until Part II, although two are used 
heavily in Part J; the details of desegregation 
conflict are placed within the models before the 
conflict is fully described; and there is too 
much repetition of desegregation events. There 
are also incongruent data totals in Tables 8 and 
14. 

But this is otherwise solid scholarship, ad- 
dressing and contributing to theoretical ques- 
tions about decisional processes in a useful 
comparative fashion. It refocuses attention 
upon rationality models, thereby providing a 
real, not unrealistic, analytical framework and 
reminding us that persons with power, as a 
class, are not basically stupid. 


FREDERICK M. WIRT 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


Prophets on the Right: Profiles of Conservative 
Critics of American Globalism. By Ronald 
Radosh. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1975. Pp. 351. $9.95.) 


Ronald Radosh, by presenting brief sketches 
of Charles A. Beard, Oswald: Garrison Villard, 
Robert A. Taft, John T. Flynn, and Lawrence 
Dennis, has followed the pioneering efforts of 
William Appleman Williams in an attempt to 
demonstrate that the “‘internationalist’’ con- 
sensus constructed by Roosevelt and largely 
maintained by Truman consistently failed to 
take seriously these responsible and often in- 
cisive critics of American “globalism.” Liber- 
tarian critics who challenged the fundamental 
assumptions of “internationalism” and “con- 
tainment” were gradually relegated to the 
extremities of the American political spectrum. 
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It is the burden of Radosh’s argument to 
demonstrate that these five anti-interventionists 
offered frequently trenchant analyses which, 
had they been seriously considered by Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower, could have 
helped prevent many of the global excesses of 
post-World War II American diplomacy. 

Charles A. Beard, a leading ‘“‘revisionist”’ 
historian of an earlier generation, whose public 
stature fell as his opposition to Roosevelt grew, 
deserves, Radosh contends, to be re-examined. 
Although recently treated quite roughly by 
such historians as Richard Hofstadter and War- 
ren I. Cohen, Radosh claims that “Beard’s 
predictions [about executive secrecy and the 
erosion of Congressional authority] make eerie 
reading in the light of the Vietnam war” (p. 
51). Instead of defending “‘the dangerous and 
shadowy shibboleth of the Open Door” as 
Roosevelt had done in the Pacific,” Beard 
“preferred the approach and diplomacy of 
Herbert Hoover [who] . judged that im- 
perialist Japan would never be able to ef- 
fectively control China ... [but] will be 
absorbed or expelled by the Chinese” (pp. 
55—57). Yet, given these insights, Radosh asks, 
why did Beard fail to embrace a “program for 
structural rearrangement of the economy, so 
that an economy would be created that would 
not depend upon new foreign markets for 
domestic prosperity and well-being?’ (pp. 
64—65). Primarily, Radosh answers, because no 
program of decentralized socialism ‘‘was ad- 
vanced in the America of the 1940s, [for] the 
American Left viewed itself as part of the New 
Deal” (p. 65). 

While Radosh manifests almost unbounded 
admiration for Beard, his analyses of Villard 
and Taft are more evenhanded. For example, in 
evaluating the editor of the Nation’s pre-World 
War II stance on American support for England, 
Radosh argues that “‘Villard’s position was in 
some respects contradictory” (p. 78). On the 
other hand, Villard’s participation in the Ameri- 
ca First Committee, is vigorously defended by 
Radosh who claims that “to repeat the charges 
of reaction [against Villard] only obscures the 
nature of Villard’s critique and provides an 
apologia for those who argue that policy must 
be left to the experts” (pp. 84—85). 

Tafts opposition to Roosevelt’s post-1937 
“globalism” is warmly reviewed in a fascinating 
chapter which concludes that the Ohioan’s 
“outspoken views reflected rare political cour- 
age and acumen” through his unpopular attacks 
on “concentrated executive power,’ on the 
“usurpation of an independent congressional 
role by the executive,’ and on the “whole 
notion of a post-war Pax Americana” (p. 145). 
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But Radosh is generally disappointed by Taft’s 
later foreign policy oscillations. Thus while 
applauding his condemnation of the Nuremberg 
trials and his break with Vandenberg over 
NATO, Radosh is clearly puzzled and disap- 
pointed by several of Taft’s positions: his naive 
and ambiguous reliance on international law, 
his vitrolic attacks on Acheson’s Far Eastern 
“appeasement,” his support of MacArthur in 
Korea, and his unwillingness or inability to 
formulate a coherent, alternative, Republican 
foreign policy. Nevertheless, on balance, 
Radosh claims that “from the perspective of 
the 1970s Taft’s views seem sober, wise and 
realistic” (p. 195). 

The book’s most interesting chapters are 
devoted to the “McCarthyite,” John T. Flynn, 
and to the “Fascist,” Lawrence Dennis. Here 
Radosh’s resuscitative methods are most sorely 
tested, for both of these men have been 
generally remembered with oppobrium. 

Radosh sketches Flynn as a classical liberal 
who early came to oppose what he saw as the 
monopolistic, fascistic tendencies of the New 
Deal. Whereas Roosevelt proclaimed that 
America must arm itself to remain free, Flynn 
argued that the creation of an armaments 
industry would lead to the destruction of 
America’s traditional constitutional liberties. 
But how could this laissez-faire noninterven- 
tionist of the late 1930s be transformed into 
the enthusiastic supporter of Joseph 
McCarthy’s Red Crusade of the early 1950s? 
Upset by the alleged secret diplomacy at Yalta 
and Potsdam, Radosh suggests that Flynn was 
“somehow continuing” his “long battle with 
the power grab of the executive” (p. 249). 
Hence Flynn opposed American intervention in 
Korea and Indochina. Despite the fact that 
“Flynn was waging a fundamental assault on 
the premises of the cold war” (p. 251), his 
“hatred of the cold-war liberals had blinded 
him to McCarthy’s demagoguery” (p. 269). 
Radosh concludes, somewhat unsatisfactorily, 
that although “Flynn’s fight was marred by 
poor tactics and by his perverse support of Joe 
McCarthy ... it does not take away from the 
magnitude of his courage and the accuracy of 
his effort” (p. 273). 

Lawrence Dennis is the final figure discussed 
in this series of profiles in libertarian courage. 
Radosh believes that Dennis ought not to be 
dismissed as a Fascist, but rather should be 
perceived as a politically isolated, largely misun- 
derstood conservative who consistently refused 
to accept the major assumptions of cold-war 
liberalism. With Beard, Villard, Taft, and Flynn, 
Dennis asked fundamental questions about con- 
gressional authority; a bloated executive 
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branch; secret diplomacy; a global American 
imperium; the absence of meaningful foreign 
policy debate; the erosion of civil and political 
liberties; and the emergent military-industrial 
complex. 

Radosh has written an exceptionally timely 
and provocative book which helps us recall the 
remarkably narrow ideological base on which 
the Cold War consensus was erected. The 
suppression of dissent in the name of “‘calls for 
national unity and security,” Radosh argues, 
was a mistake which America cannot afford to 
make again. 


RICHARD A. MELANSON 
Kenyon College 


Don’t Make No Waves ... Don’t Back No 
Losers: An Insider’s Analysis of the Daley 
Machine. By Milton Rakove. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1975. Pp. xii + 
296. $10.00, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


In recent years, the subject of Chicago’s 
politics seems to have become something of a 
literary genre in itself. New York may be the 
country’s artistic and intellectual center, Los 
Angeles its mecca of mass culture, and Peoria 
its most typical city, but it is Chicago which 
seems most representative of the nation’s local 
politics. In fact, of course, the Daley machine 
and its forerunners are not representative of 
most American cities’ politics but stand in 
dubious contrast to the norm. The representa- 
tive nature of Chicago’s politics is more sym- 
bolic than real in that it symbolizes and 
therefore reinforces the negative view of poli- 
tics that most Americans seem to share. Hence, 
if there is a genre of Chicago politics it is as 
much literary as it is scientific. Moreover, it is 
probably this slightly mythic quality which 
explains the number of works produced on the 
topic. Accordingly, there are two markets for 
such works, a scholarly audience, and a popular 
audience which reads for the enjoyment of the 
“flesh-and-blood” nature of the subject. Need- 
less to say, the two are not mutually distinct. 

Milton Rakove’s work, though scholarly in 
its execution, will appeal more to the general 
audience of intelligent readers than it will to 
scholars, or at least to political scientists fa- 
miliar with local politics and with Chicago’s 
brand in particular. To the specialist, there is 
little that is new in this work. Rather it says 
everything you’ve always known about the 
Daley machine: that Daley’s control was vir- 
tually unassailable, that the ward structure is 
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the bulwark of such control, that the Republi- 
can and reformist oppositions are hopelessly 
ineffectual and that there is a mounting chal- 
lenge to the party from the suburbs of Cook 
County and from the increasing black popula- 
tion which now comprises about one-third of 
the city’s total. 


Compared to other works on Chicago, this 
book has neither the polemics of Mike Royko’s 
Boss nor the trenchant analyses of the several 
works by Banfield or Wilson. Nor does it make 
claims in either of these directions. Rakove’s 
intentions are simply to describe the workings 
of Chicago’s Democratic machine. The book, 
therefore, is basically modest both in its scope 
and in theoretical import; for this reason I 
think that some political scientists will find it 
somewhat uneventful and journalistic. 


However, despite the highly descriptive na- 
ture of the work, there is something to be said 
for the easy and authoritative way in which Mr. 
Rakove handles the numerous details of the 
machine’s operations, including its quid pro 
quo alliances with the Republican party and its 
relationships with Springfield and Washington. 
The author is clearly at home here, as indeed he 
should be: in addition to being a practicing 
political scientist at the University of Illinois’ 
Chicago Circle Campus, Rakove has been deep- 
ly active in the Daley organization. Moreover, 
as is often the case with good case studies, the 
book is not without sharp insights, e.g., that 
given the highly pluralistic nature of Chicago’s 
politics (as per Banfield’s Political Influence) in 
which political decisions often as not offend 
some group, the machine and its politicians 
thrive on the art of non-decision making, i.e., 
by avoiding decisions whenever possible, 
especially controversial ones (p. 66). 

In regard to the currently absorbing question 
of the machine’s future in the post-Daley era, 
Rakove’s hunch is that it will not wither away 
for want of leadership but that it will be 
transformed as a result of demographic factors. 
That in the first place the machine will lose its 
hold on the Cook County suburbs, as it has 
already begun to do, and therefore will be 
weaker than it has been in the past, and, 
secondly, as far as Chicago proper is concerned, 
the machine will be affected by the increase in 
the city’s number of blacks and will most likely 
be transformed into the nation’s largest and 
most efficient black political organization. 

In short, this book has a modest purpose, 
yet says a great deal, by virtue of its author’s 
intimate knowledge of the subject matter and 
his care in handling it. I strongly recommend it 
for general reading and as an adjunct text in 
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both undergraduate and graduate courses in 
city politics. 


JAMES D. FRATTO 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


The Supreme Court and the Commander: in 
Chief. By Clinton Rossiter. Expanded Edi- 
tion. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1976. Pp. xxiv + 231. $15.00, cloth; $3.95, 
paper.) 

The first edition of this book appeared in 
1951. Rossiter’s purpose, he said, was to 
examine the relations of the Supreme Court 
and the president as commander in chief, in 
order to determine “What future trust can we 
place in the Court as defender of constitu- 
tionalism in time of great national crisis?” (p. 
2). After a fairly casual review of decisions, he 
concludes that the Court administers two con- 
stitutions. The wartime constitution gives the 
president “a virtually uncontrollabie discre- 
tion” (p. 1); the peacetime constitution con- 
tains judicial reproofs of the president, made 
after the war has ended, for his wartime 
conduct. 

Cicero said: -“Silent enim leges inter arma.” 
What is perplexing about Rossiter’s book is his 
jubilation over illegal actions, which he calls 
“presidential prerogative” under the wartime 
constitution, and his scorn for the “rhetoric” 
and the “judicial self-hypnosis”’ of Ex parte 
Milligan. It is perhaps inconsistent that he is 
indignant at the decisions in the Hirabayashi 
and Korematsu cases, which upheld the govern- 
ment’s restraint and incarceration of the 
Japanese-Americans during World War II. 

His treatment of the cases is deficient. 
Neither Martin v. Mott nor Luther v. Borden 
involved “‘martial rule,” the rubric under which 
he places them. He represents President Lincoln 
as defying Taney’s opinion in Ex parte Merry- 
man holding Lincoln’s suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus invalid, although Merryman had 
been surrendered to the civil authorities three 
days before the case was decided. Ex parte 
Vallandigham, in which the Court refused to 
entertain an appeal by a civilian from a military 
commission, was not an evasion; it was dictated 
by the law as it stood. Ex parte Miiligan, which 
held such trials unconstitutional, did not reach 
the Court until 1866, and is derided by Rossiter 
for that reason; but surely he is wrong in saying 
that the case had no significance. Not only did 
Milligan survive; he also won a damage suit 
against the general who arrested him and the 
officers who tried him, and the opinion was in 
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effect followed in Duncan v. Kahanamoku in 
1946. 

Rossiter ignores a large number of lower 
court cases which deny that there is a wartime 
constitution. Three federal courts and a state 
court held Lincoln’s suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus unconstitutional, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice did not appeal to the Supreme 
Court because it feared affirmation. On several 
occasions courts have fined or awarded damages 
against military officers for arresting civilians. 
Rossiter even ignores important Supreme Court 
decisions, such as the case of the Floyd 
Acceptances. 

The judicial power of the United States 
includes admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 
Lacking direction by Congress, the courts apply 
the law of the sea; but maritime law can be 
changed by Congress. Similarly, the president is 
commander in chief, and in the absence of 
statute possesses the powers which that title 
carries under the law of war; but the law of war 
can be changed by statute and by treaty. Under 
the power to make rules for the government of 
the armed forces, Congress has altered the 
powers of the commander in chief extensively; 
in the Command of the Army Act of 1867, 
which Rossiter does not mention, it even took 
away his power to give orders to the armed 
forces. | 

Richard P. Longaker has written an intro- 
ductory note and a concluding chapter which 
reviews the cases since 1950. The analysis of 
cases is much superior to Rossiter’s and one 
infers that Longaker does not share Rossiter’s 
peculiar value system; but one chapter cannot 
save a book. 


FRANCIS D. WORMUTH 
University of Utah 


Unchosen Presidents: The Vice President and 
Other Frustrations of Presidential Succes- 
sion. By Allan P. Sindler. (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1976. Pp. 118. 
$5.95, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


In this short book Allan Sindler completes 
an analytic framework for presidential succes- 
sion. He confronts the unforeseen outcome of 
the Twenty-fifth Amendment—an unelected 
President—and finds this development workable 
within our political tradition. The primary 
object of his analysis is the existing succession 
arrangements centering on a vice-president, but 
it is not confined to them. Sindler recognizes 
the present difficulty in recruiting a person of 
the first order to the dependent position of the 
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vice-president; however, his analysis is not 
devastating to the current process. Additional- 
ly, the book covers adequately for its purpose 
the historical development of the vice- 
presidency and the succession laws. 

Sindler’s analysis is aimed at the practical 
problem: “How can we assure that vice-presi- 
dents will be selected with primary preference 
to their successorship role?” The most fragile 
parts of his framework are the measurements 
“status and repute” of a successor and the 
“intent behind the succession” (p. 9). His 
definition of status is a “positive and national 
standing and recognition” (p. 9), and “intent” 
is defined as whether successors “are chosen 
primarily for their presidential successorship 
role” (p. 9). The framework’s basic normative 
criterion is that a successorship device must 
*“‘provide a rapid and stable process which will 
produce a successor considered legitimate and 
acceptable by the public” (p. 10). His other 
imperatives for a succession system are: same 
party succession, same policy outlook as pre- 
decessor, and “‘acceptability” of the potential 
successor to the incumbent president. 

The same criteria are applied to major 
alternatives to the current succession system. 
He sees as failing his criteria of “key con- 
straints” certain other suggested means of 
providing for presidential succession. Un- 
desirable proposed reforms include: increasing 
the authority of the vice-president by law or 
constitutional change; pre-convention nominat- 
ing changes such as pre-convention designation 
of a candidate’s vice-presidential choice; or 
convention nominating changes, for example, 
“automatic award” of the party nomination of 
vice-president to the runner-up. Sindler finds as 
potentially passing his criteria of “key con- 
straints” such proposed reforms extending the 
time for the vice-presidential nomination or 
having the presidential candidate share the 
choice of the vice-president. These options 
include the possibility of the convention’s 
choosing from among a set of names provided 
by the presidential nominee; a party commit- 
tee’s recommendation—even a post-convention 
determination; or the most daring alterna- 
tive—an appointive vice-president (appointed by 
the new president and approved by Congress as 
the normal pattern). 

Sindler’s work provides a rational framework 
for the future discussion of this problem. It is a 
more useful framework for students of the 
presidency than such Watergate-inspired reac- 
tions as that of Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and 
Sindler’s analysis held up well during the 
successor selection process of 1976. In spite of 
a slight factual error in regard to John Connal- 
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ly’s service as Secretary of the Treasury (p. 100, 
n.), this work is a most valuable systematic 
framework clearly and succinctly set forth. 


LANDIS JONES 
University of Louisville 


Economic Integration in New Communities: An 
Evaluation of Factors Affecting Policies and 
Implementation. By Helene V. Smookler. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1976. Pp. 
xxxiii + 236. $15.50.) 


From the inception of the twentieth-century 
new town movement, when the famous British 
planner Ebenezer Howard advocated the devel- 
opment of de novo, totally planned and con- 
trolled small cities, through the implementation 
of the British New Towns Act of 1946, to the 
privately financed Reston, Virginia and Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and the Urban Growth and New 
Community Development Act of 1970 (Title 
VII), one of the major attractions of new 
communities has been the promise that their 
tabula rasa nature would afford the opportuni- 
ty to replace social, economic and racial hous- 
ing segregation with “balanced communities.” 

This book examines the record of economic 
and racial housing integration in 15 new com- 
munities (13 totally privately financed and 2 
federally guaranteed) vis-a-vis 15 paired conven- 
tional communities in the United States. The 
data cited in this book are drawn primarily 
from personal interviews with 161 key decision 
makers involved in the development of those 
cities. The 15 new communities were classified 
as (a) those that had planned for economic 
integration and had been successful (n=3); (b) 
those that had not planned for mix, but were 
integrated (n=3); (c) those that had attempted, 
but had not achieved mix (n=2); or (d) those 
that had no integration goals and were homo- 
geneous (n=7). This classification establishes 
the premise, and I believe correctly, that the 
traditional suburban economic and racial segre- 
gation patterns are largely being replicated in 
planned new communities. 

My methodological reservations about this 
book are threefold and are primarily directed at 
the NSF/RANN study from which it is ex- 
cerpted. First, and most importantly, many of 
the 15 new communities examined were in 
early stages of development. Certainly, one 
must be cautious before making any assessment 
of integration patterns when 13 of the 15 
developments had yet to achieve 50 percent of 
their target populations and several projects 
were less than 5 years old. Secondly, there are a 
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number of important variations within the 
planned community category. For instance, the 
ages of the developments varied from 2 to 26 
years, and the populations ranged from 1,500 
to 34,000. Moreover, many developers use 
“planned” as a code word precisely to signal 
economic, and indirectly racial, exclusion. 
Therefore, to attribute policy intent on the 
basis of self-designation is hazardous typology. 
Thirdly, the paired communities were selected 
on the basis of four criteria: same urban area, 
age, price range, and type of housing. In 
complex housing markets, such as Chicago, 
these factors could select a number of matched 
pairs with considerable in-group variation. 
While these methodological concerns raise 
doubts concerning the within and between 
group comparisons, the bulk of the data would 
still seem to argue that, while planned com- 
munities may have achieved worthwhile land- 
use and amenity goals, they have not achieved 
economic and racial balance. 


My conceptual concerns derive from Smook- 
ler’s statement that “the findings of this study 
indicate that in no case has the existence of 
subsidized housing adversely affected the hous- 
ing or property values in any of the com- 
munities” (p. 115). This categorical assertion 
seems more normative than empirical in view of 
her data which indicate that the percentage of 
blacks ranges from 0—19, with a median of 2 
percent, and that the percentage of subsidized 
housing units ranges from 0—36, with eight 
communities having none and only two having 
more than 10 percent. Smookler, herself, dis- 
misses the proposition that new communities 
are initiated by a “new breed” of socially 
enlightened developers and concludes that, be- 
cause of the magnitude of their financial 
investment, they are extremely sensitive to 
marketing prejudices. Moreover, the first resi- 
dents of new communities, frequently through 
local governments, themselves pressure the 
developer to avoid threats to their property 
values, Further, Smookler observes, again I 
believe correctly, that even the federal Title VII 
loan guarantee program has not been able to 
lure developers away from the safety of the 
exclusive upper-middle-class, white, suburban 
market. Dr. Smookler’s conclusion that ‘‘social 
objectives can be pursued without damaging the 
housing market [of new communities]” (p. 
125) unfortunately does not negate the reality 
that those investment risks are not generally 
being taken and housing segregation is not 
being reversed in planned communities. 


This book provides a good starting point, 
but a great deal more research is needed on all 
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aspects of new community policy, including 
economic integration. Hopefully Smookler’s 
excellent questionnaire will be used again. It is 
particularly important, however, that future 
investigations include all 17 of the federally 
sponsored new towns. If new communities are 
going to serve as “laboratories of democracy,” 
as both Smookler and I hope, then economic 
integration must succeed in the Title VII 
developments. 


ERIC L. STOWE 
University of North Carolina, Charlotte 


Senate vs. Governor, Alabama 1971: Referents 
for Opposition in a One-Party Legislature. 
By Harold W. Stanley. (University, Ala.: 
University of Alabama Press, 1975. Pp. xii + 
82. $6.00.) 


This study explores “the salient referents for 
legislative behavior (mainly voting) in a one- 
party legislature, using data from the Alabama 
State Senate of 197i” (p. viii). The five 
referents, or sources of clues, which are ana- 
lyzed are the legislator’s constituency, the 
influence of the governor, the importance of 
factions, the role of committees, and the 
impact of lobbyists. These influences were 
studied independently of each other, and the 
results are reported in separate chapters. Each 
of these examinations tends to be thorough, 
and the conclusions reached are supported by 
facts. However, as Stanley notes, in the real 
world of the legislature these influences do not 
..operate independently upon legislators but are 


8... usually referents that influence them simultane- 
-3 ously. Consequently, his study tends to re- 


semble a set of still photos rather than a moving 
picture of the legislative process. Nevertheless, 
the book gives a very good overall view of the 
Alabama Senate. The author concludes his 
study by stating that “the single most explana- 
tory fact about power in the Alabama State 
Senate concerns the role assigned to a governor 
by law and tradition. The Alabama legislative 
system offers a solid example of a strong 
executive” (p. 79). This general conclusion is 
eminently true of the legislative process in 
Alabama, both in the House and the Senate. 
The realistic tone of this study is primarily 
the result of interviews with 27 out of 35 
members of the Alabama Senate. These 27 
interviews, as well as other interviews with 
lobbyists, journalists, and former legislators, 
add depth and strength to the study. However, 
the decision of the author to protect the 
confidentiality of his sources leaves the reader 
at something of a loss in making any indepen- 
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dent check of his conclusions. This problem is 
further compounded by the fact that Stanley 
failed to ask all of his interviewees the same 
questions. Consequently, he is not able to use 
Statistical analysis to support his conclusions. 
The chapter which deals with factions is an 
exception; here Stanley did use a questionnaire 
for the majority of his interviews and presented 
his results statistically. 

While Stanley’s study is most interesting, his 
choice of the Alabama Senate in 1971 appears 
to limit its usefulness. The Alabama Senate was 
not operating in a typical fashion in 1971 
because of the presence of a definite anti-Wal- 
lace faction. Stanley apparently found studying 
this faction to be the most interesting of the 
various referents he examined. However, since 
this Senate was admittedly atypical, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not his research 
might have been more productive if he had 
studied a more typical situation. 

One possibility would have been to study 
the House in 1971. As Stanley points out, his 
original intention was to replicate Samuel Pat- 
terson’s study of the Oklahoma House in 1959. 
He did not carry out this intention, however; 
and he explains his decision to study the Senate 
by saying that “the choice of the Alabama 
State Senate was far from arbitrary but less 
than scientific.” If Stanley had stuck to his 
original goal of replicating the Oklahoma study, 
particularly with the improvements in method- 
ology he suggests (p. viii), perhaps it would 
have given him a comparative base for some- 
what broader conclusions on referents in a 
one-party legislature. It is to Stanley’s credit 
that his conclusions derive only from his data, 
but it seems unfortunate that he did not choose 
to make a study that might have provided a 
basis for much broader generalizations. 


COLEMAN B. RANSONE, JR. 
The University of Alabama 


Community Action Groups and City Govern- 

. ment: Perspectives from Ten American 
Cities. By Frank X. Steggert. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger, J.B. Lippincott, 1975. Pp. 
84 + appendices. $13.00.) 


Given the growing importance of organized 
citizen participation in urban politics, any 
addition to our knowledge of the range and 
focus of group activity, conditions which acti- 
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vate groups, and factors that influence ef- 
` fectiveness is indeed welcome. Steggert reports 
on common findings from the studies of com- 
munity action groups undertaken as part of the 
Urban Observatory Program. One of the most 
promising research developments for urban 
scholars, this program was designed to generate 
cooperative multi-city research for use by city 
officials and scholars. The program’s first joint 
effort was a survey of citizen attitudes in ten 
cities (Floyd Fowler, Citizen Attitudes Toward 
Local Government, Services and Taxes, Bal- 


linger, 1974); the second consisted of studies in, 


each city of organized citizen participation. 
Though Steggert uses data from both projects, 
his primary purpose is to summarize findings of 
the individual city participation studies. 

After he briefly explains the project, de- 
scribes the cities and gives an initial summary of 
findings, Steggert uses survey data to locate 
differences in membership rates across the cities 
and to look for correlations between dif- 
ferential membership rates and selected in- 
dividual and contextual characteristics. The 
remainder of the book draws upon the partici- 
pation studies—chapter 3 giving examples of the 
different schemes used to classify existing 
groups, chapter 4 focusing on issues around 
which groups organize, and chapter 5 showing 
how some of the study groups approached 
evaluation of group effectiveness. Steggert 
closes the narrative part of the book by 
summarizing his findings, developing a model of 
the political system which includes organized 
citizen participation, and suggesting ways in 
which local political systems might better ad- 
just to accommodate citizen participation. The 
appendices contain supplementary data from 
the attitude survey, excerpts from city reports 
and some bibliographic suggestions. 

Developing and testing theories about the 
urban political process requires the kind of 
comparative data normally unavailable to urban 
scholars. Thus the existence of both survey and 
case study material from ten cities provides an 
extraordinary opportunity to study the con- 
ditions under which variations will exist in the 
number, types, strength, behavior and effective- 
ness of groups. Unfortunately, Steggert does 
not take full advantage of this opportunity— 
instead of making direct city comparisons, he 
restricts himself to presenting only common 
findings, which are then illustrated by selec- 
tions from the city studies. 

Given this narrow focus and the consequent- 
ly limited nature of the findings, the book will 
likely prove more useful to local officials than 
to scholars. The tone of the final chapter 
suggests that the author is, in fact, writing 
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primarily for that audience, hoping to convince 
city officials of the need to adjust political 
processes to better accommodate the kinds of 
organized citizen participation that the studies 
indicate are likely to arise when social change 
threatens a neighborhood. It might also be 
useful reading for leaders of community or- 
ganizations interested in the kinds of groups 
and group behaviors which city officials have 
judged most successful. 

For scholars, however, the book is likely to 
prove rather frustrating, for it will be virtually 
impossible not to wish the author had chosen a 
different approach to the data. There is no 
place in the book where data from all ten cities 
are synthesized and systematically presented. 
Therefore, readers can neither themselves de- 
termine such things as which cities have the 
largest number of groups, which have the 
highest ratio of active to potentially active 
groups, which are the most receptive city 
officials or where groups are most effective; nor 
can they verify the author’s conclusions about 
communality. Steggert also fails to integrate 
adequately the findings of the citizen survey 
with those of the city studies. The survey 
permits identifying those cities with particular- 
jy high or low membership rates; structuring 
the findings from the participation studies 
around these differences might have told us 
what differentiates group activity in low mem- 
bership cities from those with average or high 
rates, or what characteristics of city govern- 
ment are associated with variation in member- 
ship. There has also been virtually no attempt 
to connect with the scholarly literature on 
group politics. Finally, one finds a number of 
methodological problems, particularly in the 
chapter based upon the citizen survey. Al- 
though the author of the book presenting initial 
findings from this survey (Fowler, cited above) 
specifically says the sampling techniques used 
make it inappropriate to mesh the ten separate 
samples (p. 6), Steggert combines them through 
most of this chapter. Although available, sta- 
tistical techniques are avoided which would 
permit assessment of the comparative im- 
portance of some of the variables he finds 
associated with membership (race, class, age, 
residence). In addition, conclusions are some- 
times drawn which require column percentages 
when tables show only row percentages (pp. 14, 
15). 

While the book’s narrow focus and method- 
ological problems limit its usefulness to aca- 
demicians, one comes away with the sense that 
community action groups will be well advised 
to learn more about political systems in order 
to participate more effectively, and officials 
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may have to adjust political systems to admit 
new players. 


LYNN FOSTER 
Temple University 


The Children’s Cause. By Gilbert Y. Steiner 
with Pauline H. Milius. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1976. Pp. viii + 
265. $9.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Gilbert Steiner and Pauline Milius explain in 
the first chapter of The Children’s Cause that 
there are two groups concerned with the status 
of children in American society. The first group 
is found in Congress and the bureaucracy, the 
second in foundations and in voluntary. associa- 
tions: “The former are uneasy about the latter’s 
faith that expressions of love and imprecise 
concepts like ‘developmental care,’ ‘maximum 
potential,’ and ‘services for all who need them’ 
can become manageable public policy” (p. 4). 
The authors maintain that their book is in- 
tended to answer the questions of how and why 
this dichotomy has evolved between the advo- 
cates of what should be done for children. A 
brief history of federal policies affecting chil- 
dren in the twentieth century is also provided 
in the first chapter where it is explained that 
“ambivalence is the best description of federal- 
jevel responses that involve intervention” (p. 5). 

The second chapter discusses the philosophy 
behind day care programs such as Head Start 
and the mixed results of the Head Start 
program. The Westinghouse Learning Corpora- 
tion and Ohio University conducted an evalua- 
tion of the program, according to the authors, 
which showed relatively few cognitive gains for 
children who attended Head Start programs 
when compared with children who did not 
attend Head Start. Steiner and Milius maintain 
that what Head Start did contribute, however, 
was a demonstration of the public’s willingness 
to accept state intervention in the development 
of children as young as three years. 

The third chapter deals with the infighting 
among federal agencies dealing with child care 
during President Nixon’s dismantling of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The authors 
discuss the creation of the Office of Child 
Development in HEW with the responsibility of 
administering Head Start, Community Co- 
ordinated Child Care, and Parent and Child 
Centers. 

Chapter 4, “The Bureaucratization of Child 
Development,” is a critical examination of the 
Office of Child Development. The first director 
of this new agency was a Yale psychologist, 
Edward Zigler. The authors contend that Zigler 
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was “unlucky” in his inheritance of Head Start, 
Parent and Child Centers and Community 
Coordinated Child Care programs. They further 
contend that Zigler was innovative but the new 
programs that were initiated were ‘fuzzy in 
conception and sloppy in execution” (p. 61). 
The chapter concludes with an excellent discus- 
sion of child abuse. 

“The Politics of Comprehensive Legislation” 
discusses the passage by Congress of a major 
piece of child development legislation vetoed 
by the president in 1971. Steiner and Milius are 


_ pessimistic about the future of such programs 


given the realities of the economy of the 
mid-seventies. 

The authors maintain that during the past 
ten years those interested in child development 
were offered three opportunities to construct 
child development policies: the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Health of Children, the 1970 
White House Conference on Children and the 
National Research Council Advisory Committee 
on Child Development. All three failed and the 
authors contend “that children’s policy is not 
successfully nurtured in official conferences, 
commissions, or advisory committees” (p. 118). 

Chapter 7 explores the past and present 
lobbying activities for the benefit of children 
that have been pursued by various groups: the 
Child Welfare League of America, the National 
Organization of Women, the National Council 
of Organizations for Children and Youth, the 
Children’s Lobby and the Children’s Defense 
Fund of the Washington Research Project, 


which the authors believe to be the strongest of 
these groups. | 

The national school lunch program is viewed 
by the authors as “the success story of the 
children’s cause” (p. 176). The eighth chapter 
discusses the history of the school lunch pro- 
gram as well as whether it currently needs 
reform. 

One of the best chapters covers health 
programs for children. The authors find that 
there is no single national health policy for 
children. Rather, there are four “streams” of 
national activity which the authors identify as 
“a child health research institute within the 
National Institutes of Health; grants to the 
states for maternal and child health services; 
screening and treatment of welfare-eligible chil- 
dren; benefits to handicapped children” (p. 
206). The authors discuss these programs and 
call for a unified federal policy aimed at 
children’s health to replace presently uncoor- 
dinated programs. The authors conclude that 
“the children’s policy most feasible-and most 
desirable—is one targeted on poor children, 
handicapped children, and children without 
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permanent homes” (p. 255). 

Steiner and Milius have done an excellent 
job of bringing together a wide variety of 
information bearing on the well-being of chil- 
dren. The book is indispensable for those 
interested in public policies affecting children 
and highly recommended for those interested in 
the broader field of public policy itself. 


JOHN S. ROBEY 
New Mexico State University 


Explorations in Convention Decision Making: 
The Democratic Party in the 1970s. By 
Denis G. Sullivan, Jeffrey L. Pressman, and 
F. Christopher Arterton. (San Francisco: 
Freeman, 1976. Pp. xi + 147. $6.95, cloth; 
$3.50, paper.) 


The political science community has begun 
to produce its own continuing series of books 
on national party conventions, courtesy of 
Denis G. Sullivan, Jeffrey L. Pressman, et al. 
The et al. for the 1972 Democratic National 
Convention were Benjamin I. Page and John J. 
Lyons, and the book was The Polities of 
Representation. The single added author for the 
1974 Democratic Mid-Term Convention is F. 
Christopher Arterton, and the book is Explora- 
tions in Convention Decision Making. The 
research site for this second book in the series 
was the Democratic Party’s first, and perhaps 
only, interim national convention, a device 
which was conceived as a quadrennial means for 
transmitting rank-and-file desires to national 
party leadership, in the period between presi- 
dential nominating conventions, but which was 
ultimately reduced to adopting a party charter, 
at its only meeting, in December of 1974. 

Mid-term conventions, at least as embodied 
by 1974’s version, are a new and peculiar forum 
for political activity in the United States. They 
are, in effect, a highly specialized arena in 
which self-starting, relatively intense political 
elite groups can fight over future party rules. 
These are arguably important decisions, in- 
directly affecting the fortunes of large numbers 
of people, but there is little in the preparation 
for such battles which can attract the ordinary 
citizen, and, indeed, citizen participation in the 
selection of delegates to the 1974 mid-term 
convention was remarkably, abysmally low. 
Most mid-term convention delegates were 
selected through participatory convention 
systems, and even in a presidential year, turn- 
out at the local level in such systems is low. 
Thus 1976’s participatory conventions featured 
a high of 5 percent of all eligible Democrats and 
a low of .9 percent, with more states leaning 
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toward the lower end; no one in national party 
politics believes that turnout in 1974 reached 
even a quarter of that. By the same token, 
many state party leaders saw no reason to 
become embroiled in conflict over such arcane 
matters. Those who were the beneficiaries of ex 
officio .seats (and about 17 percent of all 
delegates were beneficiaries) attended; others 
declined to get involved. Otherwise, as a result, 
the modal delegates were either ideologically 
motivated independent activists, with an in- 
terest in expanding their party influence 
through manipulating the rules, or organized 
labor sponsored delegates, with an interest in 
shoring up labor’s political influence, by manip- 
ulating party rules. 

Within that very peculiar collection of 
actors, Sullivan, Pressman, and Arterton con- 
ducted their research. As they did in the earlier 
The Politics of Representation, they assigned 
themselves two tasks in Explorations in Con- 
vention Decision Making. First, they sought to 
use the convention context to investigate some 
more general social phenomena; in this case, the 
central phenomenon was decision making, and 
the subfoci were the structure of organized 
blocs, the tactics which such blocs use to 
influence decisions, the particular bargains 
which result, and the way participants ultimate- 
ly perceive those bargains. Beyond that, the 
authors also sought to describe a particular 
political event of some significance, in this case 
the mid-term convention, and to place it ina 
developmental framework. 

The two tasks require slightly different 
standards for evaluation, but neither presents 
any serious problems. The more generalized 
social science analysis is carried out carefully, 
with most measures fully described. This is the 
heart of the book, and is found in its three 
central chapters, “Reform Issues and Party 
Cleavages,”’ “The Institutionalization of Group 
Caucuses,” and “The Problem of Legitima- 
tion.” The stickiest methodologists may be 
made slightly uncomfortable by their sample, 
for although they did succeed in interviewing 
145 out of their selected 165 convention 
delegates, that number is actually only 7 
percent of the total; when it is subdivided into 
five or six categories for further internal cor- 
relation, the Ns in those categories must 
become quite small. Unfortunately, in the first 
half of the book, most tables are presented 
without their Ns, so that the reader cannot be 
automatically reassured on these grounds 
(which is a failing shared with The Politics of 
Representation), Occasionally, this omission 
has substantive implications. For example, their 
discussion of the perceptions of women who 
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did and did not attend the Women’s Caucus 
leads the reader to believe that only deviant 
women did not participate, whereas later fig- 
ures show that fully 70 percent did not attend. 
Most of the time, however, this is not the case; 
the authors are scrupulous in their explanation 
of other methodologies, so that there is little 
reason to question their presentation even when 
Ns are missing. 


Surrounding this section of the book are two 
introductory and two concluding chapters, 
which seek to put the theoretical work back 
into a more concrete, present-day, explicitly 
political framework. Here, the authors address 
the current impact on the Democratic Party of 
its structural reforms, as well as their probable 
future impact. The authors clearly share a set of 
general premises with those who have been in 
the vanguard of party reform movements, 
including, for example, the belief that the 
1970s are a time of great social change, that 
party rules which advantage the national-level 
elite are preferable to those which advantage 
state and local elites, that party rules battles 
ipso facto feature ideological liberals versus 
conservatives, etc. To their credit, however, 
they also offer both tables and descriptions 
which would argue in the other direction, e.g., 
their revelation of the impressively secretive 
and closed nature of the Women’s and Black 
Caucuses, much more closed than the average 
state delegation. Thus the authors cannot be 
accused of trying to steal a final verdict in line 
with their prejudices. 


In fact, the single finding which unites.their 
more general social science analysis with their 
specific event analysis, and which turns up over 
and over again, is likely to be as discouraging to 
them as it would be to nearly all Democratic 
party identifiers: Namely, that there is a persist- 
ing, unabated division within the party between 
purists and professionals, or between reformers 
and regulars, if you prefer. Pessimistically, 
Sullivan, Pressman, and Arterton suggest that 
continued participation, and even success, is 
not moderating the orientation of reformers, 
while that same continued participation and 
success is making the regulars more intransi- 
gent. At only one point, in their factor analysis 
of orientations toward various objects and 
leaders within the party, do they hold out any 
hope that this division could be moderated, and 
that hope is really a methodological artifact of 
the presence of orientations toward George 
Wallace. With Wallace removed from the pic- 
ture, even this factor analysis collapses back 
into a single dimension, with regulars at one 


end and reformers at the other. The authors 
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suggest, finally, that one way out of this box 
would be the multiplication of candidates and 
issues, with subsequent bargained solutions; the 
recent Carter nomination campaign suggests 
that a second way out might be a de-emphasis 
of issue content in general; but the main thrust 
of this book, for practical politics, is that there 
is an underlying problem within the Democratic 
party which is not getting better, which will not 
go away, and which holds the potential for 
more conventions like 1968 or 1972, rather 
than 1976. 


BYRON E. SHAFER 
American Enterprise Institute 


Energy Planning and Policy: The Political Econ- 
omy of Project Independence. By Thomas 
H. Tietenberg with Pierre Toureille. (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 
1976. Pp. vii + 168. $15.00.) 


The revival of interest among political scien- 
tists in “public policy” during the last five or 
six years has unfortunately not been matched 
by the renewal of professional competence. To 
put the matter simply, but correctly, “‘eco- 
nomic efficiency” ought to be a primary 
consideration in designing public policies, yet 
political scientists generally know almost noth- 
ing about this elusive concept. Although it is 
not too hard to master the essential concepts of 
microeconomics, public finance, and applied 
welfare economics (i.e., benefit-cost analysis), 
political scientists shy away from the effort. 
They also tend to excuse their ignorance (or 
laziness) on the grounds that public decisions 
are much less affected by efficiency considera- 
tions ‘than they are by “politics.” “Politics” is 
then implicitly endorsed as superior to econo- 
mists’ and systems analysts’ mindless efficien- 
cy-mongering. Thus does fact become value, 
and thus do political scientists take up norma- 
tive positions without quite meaning to. “Poli- 
tics” often extracts a very high price from the 
citizenry, however, and political scientists 
ought certainly to reckon its magnitude before 
advising others to pay it. 

Thomas Tietenberg is an economist who 
knows a fair amount about politics, though not 
quite enough. His subject is what the Federal 
Energy Administration, the president, the rest 
of the executive branch, and Congress did, and 
did not do, during 1973—1975 regarding what 
he loosely calls “energy” issues. Tietenberg was 
an analyst with the FEA for part of the period 
he writes about. Hence his account, which is 
informative and full of interesting detail, has 
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both the virtues and the shortcomings of a 
(very low-echelon) insider’s view. He is especial- 
ly interesting on President Ford’s decision in 
early 1975 to impose a tariff on imported oil. 
Tietenberg argues that the announced goal of 
reducing imports by one million barrels per day 
would not have brought down the OPEC price 
or protected us against a new Arab embargo. He 
has good insights about why the gesture was 
satisfying politically. But he is missing the 
crucial explanation as to why the gesture 
escaped criticism: the only agency in town with 
the analytic capability to defend or attack it 
decisively was the FEA, and the FEA was afraid 
of making trouble because it was at that time 
struggling for survival. 

Tietenberg takes great pains to develop a 
very good case on economic and foreign policy 
grounds, for a crude oil stockpile. Yet in his 
discussion of the “responsiveness of the policy 
process” he does not raise the important 
question of why such a proposal has so few 
backers in Washington. A political scientist 
might have pointed to the absence of a weighty 
bureaucratic constituency for such a program. 
Since a stockpile is in effect a weapons system, 
should not the Defense Department be inter- 
ested? Of course not, because a stockpile lacks 
glamor and typically draws criticism for being 
“too big” and/or “too expensive.” Only the 
FEA has a bureaucratic interest in a stockpile, 
but Tietenberg’s identification with the agency 
prevents him from seeing that FEA support is 
worth almost nothing (and may even have a 
minus value) in Washington politics. 

But like most economists, Tietenberg favors 
an orderly withdrawal of government regulation 
from domestic energy markets. He also under- 
stands the main political obstacles. Tietenberg 
understands that if deregulation is to come 
about, it must be slow and must entail, along 
with some covert manipulation by admini- 
strators, a whole series of bribes to beneficiaries 
of the regulatory regime to induce them to let 
it lapse. I suspect a political scientist writing on 
this subject would have given us a richer picture 
of the “group struggle,” depicting the views of 
oil companies, environmentalists, consumer 
groups, Russell Long, and so forth. But such a 
picture would have missed an important “‘non- 
group” as well, namely, those consumers who 
are indirectly, and often unwittingly, harmed 
by governmentally maintained low energy 
prices, especially natural pas prices. These are 
primarily (1) persons living in energy-poor 
regions who will experience “shortages” when 
natural gas prices do not permit markets to 
clear efficiently, (2) persons and firms that 
substitute electricity, coal and oil for gas in uses 
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for which gas would be preferred but for its 
reduced availability, and (3) future generations 
who will “run out” of gas prematurely because 
its present low price permits us to squander it. 
In short, a political scientist’s picture would 
have scored higher on contrast but lower on 
composition. Until political scientists learn a 
little economics, they will not be able to get the 
basic picture straight. 


EUGENE BARDACH 
University of California, Berkeley 


Regulation and Drug Development. By William 
M. Wardell and Louis Lasagna. (Washington: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
‘Policy Research, 1975. Pp. 181. $3.50, 
paper.) 


It is unusual to find a book written by 
professors of pharmacology and toxicology 
reviewed in the American Political Science 
Review. Yet Wardell and Lasagna attempt 
something that is very “in” in political science: 
the evaluation of public policy. 

The policy under evaluation is in itself 
evaluative in nature. Studied is the way U.S. 
drug laws and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion handle the review and testing of new 
prescription drugs being introduced to the 
market. Part 1 of the volume, in addition to 
introducing the topic, discusses quite elaborate- 
ly the various research designs and evaluative 
criteria that can be used to test drugs. Part 2 
consists essentially of three journal articles 
published previously by Wardell which compare 
new-drug regulation in Britain with that in the 
U.S. Part 3 develops the author’s conclusions, 
which are that the American approach—in 
comparison to the British—is overly conserva- 
tive in the approval and release of new drugs for 
therapeutic purposes. 

The authors argue that in American drug 
regulation the assumption is “‘that to minimize 
toxicity is to maximize benefit’? (p. 162). 
Emphasis is placed almost exclusively on avoid- 
ing the risk of harmful side-effects and the 
introduction of less efficacious drugs, rather 
than on the development and improvement of 
drugs capable of enhancing health care and 
saving lives. The authors criticize this American 
reliance on what the authors call ‘‘pre-market- 
ing restrictions” in favor of the British practice 
of allowing faster and easier introduction of 
new drugs, followed up with a system of 
post-marketing monitoring for safety. The mon- 
itoring system they advocate for the U.S. would 
entail administration of newer drugs in hos- 
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pitals and would rely upon doctors who are 
specialists in the therapeutic area concerned. 

The authors’ critique of U.S. drug regulation 
as stifling and heavy-handed should, as this is 
being written, find many sympathetic ears in 
official Washington. Yet their contentions are 
totally opposite in thrust to attacks on the 
FDA in recent years by consumer advocates. 
Writers like Richard Harris, James Turner, and 
Morton Mintz argue that the FDA has irre- 
sponsibly given in to the pressures of the big 
pharmaceutical houses to introduce drugs be- 
fore they are established as safe and effective. 
The thalidomide disaster is always mentioned in 
this connection. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
convince the mother of one of the “seal 
flipper” babies that keeping the drug out of her 
hands would not have been preferable to a 
“monitoring” of her disaster. 

This outright contradiction in the conclu- 
sions of what might be considered two lines of 
policy evaluation should not surprise us. Only if 
we impute true objectivity and rationality to 
policy evaluation should we expect from it 
consistent outcomes. Evaluation involves, of 
course, values. Harris retains the muckraker’s 
view of a predatory capitalism which must be 
aggressively checked by regulators to protect 
the public. Wardell and Lasagna bear the 
scientist’s faith in the potential of new 
knowledge and its application to human wel- 
fare, if the suppressive effect of regulation can 
be released. 

Both viewpoints are important when con- 
fronting an issue as critical as new-drug avail- 
ability, and at no time should either one be 
missing in public discussions of it. This book is 
poorly organized, highly repetitious, and poli- 
tically naive at points, but it is a welcome 
addition to the literature on drug regulation 
policy as a provocative challenge to criticism by 
consumer advocates. 


CHARLES T. GOODSELL 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


College Professors and Their Impact on Stu- 
dents. By Robert C. Wilson, Jerry G. Graf, 
Evelyn R. Dienst, Lynn Wood and James L. 
Barry. (New York: John Wiley, 1975. Pp. xii 
+ 220. $12.95.) 


For well over a decade college students and 
college faculty have been the subjects of a 
considerable number of survey research studies. 
The annual surveys of the American Council on 
Education and the special surveys conducted 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Commission 
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on Higher Education are the best known. 
College Professors and Their Impact on Stu- 
dents reports on studies conducted by the 
Center for Research and Development in Higher 
Education at the University of California, 
Berkeley. These reports on modes and impact 
of teaching are of interest to faculty and 
administrators regardless of field. The data 
should provoke political scientists interested in 
undertaking inquiry on organizational behavior 
and using universities and colleges as subjects. It 
would be instructive for political scientists to 
review the survey data on higher education. 

Wilson, et al. accurately characterize this 
presentation of survey data on faculty and 
students: “...as relatively separate and iso- 
lated panels of a mosaic depicting some of the 
variety of ways in which students and faculty 
of a variety of institutions pursue learning and 
teaching.” They describe the attributes of 
effective teachers and of students who are 
effective learners as follows: i 

1. There is no difference between the facul- 
ty who are effective teachers and other faculty 
with respect to their choice of instructional 
methods or their organization of instructional 
materials. 

2. Faculty who are successful teachers are 
more accessible to students to discuss intel- 
lectual issues; they relate course materials to 
current social and cultural issues; they strive for 
a dynamic style of presentation; and they value 
undergraduate teaching more than other aca- 
demic activities. 

3. Students who achieve intellectual growth 
are more aggressive in contacting faculty (as 
well as their peers) to discuss class material and 
other intellectual questions; they select inde- 
pendent study programs; they prefer to read 
biographies, autobiographies and discussions of 
current social issues. 

In sum, effective teachers and their students 
share a personal preference for intellectual 
discussion and interaction. Wilson et al. propose 
changes in the instructional environment that 
should encourage other faculty and students to 
adopt comparable activities, i.e., to foster the 
interaction between students and faculty, the 
“relationship between students and teachers 
that is at the start of the educational experi- 
ence.” The changes include individualizing in- 
struction, and increasing instruction in values 
and value choices. 

Comparison among the findings and recom- 
mendations in College Professors and Their 
Impact on Students reveals a classic conflict in 
social research: a prescription for structural 
change in a situation dominated by individual 
choice. A useful study would be an experi- 
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mental design to determine whether deliberate- 
ly altering instructional methods can result in 
greater contacts and greater discussion of intel- 
lectual issues by students and faculty who 
otherwise would not choose these activities. 


SHEILAH KOEPPEN MANN 
The American Political Science Association 


Comparative Politics 


Saints and Samurai: The Political Culture of the 
American and Japanese Elites. By Lewis 
Austin. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1975. Pp. 197. $12.50.) 


How can such a bad book be so good? It is, 
after all, a very weak study. Consider the 
sample: 42 Japanese business executives who 
were administered an MIT Managerial Attitudes 
Survey (in Japanese) in 1972, in comparison 
with 42 (of 300) Americans who were given the 
questionnaire at a Yale reunion in 1969 and 
mailed it back in. 

Of what are we to assume the samples are 
representative? The Yale alumni and the MIT 
management participants? Business elites of the 
two countries? Elites of the two countries? 
Citizens of the two countries? Austin seems to 
consider them representative of one and all at 
one time or another, but I doubt that they are 
representative of anything. They may not even 
represent the attitudes of those who returned 
the forms, though we might assume they do. 
But that they can be taken as indicative of 
anything beyond that—at the time they were 
completed, much less now—is very dubious. 

The author devotes five of the book’s seven 
chapters to an extremely labored description of 
the responses of his 84 subjects, complete with 
bar graphs and chi-square rules-of-thumb. Even 
though he seems to think his sample warrants 
serious treatment, he overlooks many oppor- 
tunities to compare the responses of his sub- 
jects with those of many other studies in both 
countries which have used identical or similar 
questionnaire items (e.g., the well-known 
Rosenberg “Faith in People” scale; the Ro- 
keach Dogmatism Scale, and the TAT pictures). 
It also might have improved the value of the 
study if he had, for example, compared the 
attitudes of his Japanese respondents with 
those of the Government’s Japanese National 
Character surveys; or with the literal flood of 
Japanese attitude studies reported monthly in 
Chosa Geppo; or the annual reports of govern- 
ment-funded surveys contained in Chosa Nen- 
kan. 
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Conversely (or, concomitantly), Austin 
might have dug a little deeper and related the 
contemporary attitudes of his Japanese re- 
spondents to the more traditional concepts of 
on, gimu, and giri; or to those found in Prince 
Shotoku’s “Constitution,” for two examples of 
many comparative roads not taken. 

While it is often considered to be poor form 
to criticize a book for what it does not do, this 
is such a thin volume (148 pages of text—short, 
narrow pages, and big type, at that—of which 
99 pages are entirely devoted to the labored 
description of the responses, as previously 
indicated, coupled with 44 pages comprised 
almost entirely of the questionnaire reprinted 
in English and Japanese—a very helpful thing to 
do, by the way) that it is difficult to believe 
that the author could not have performed a 
more extensive comparative analysis—especially 
since the Japanese data were obtained in 1969, 
and the book was published in 1975! 

Indeed, as it stands, this is not a thin book 
but a fat article that would have been better in 
a management journal, or perhaps as a mono- 
graph in a series on “comparative business 
elites.” It does little credit to the usually fine 
Yale Studies in Political Science series in which 
it stands. In fact, without trying to define 
“political science” to narrowly, one looks in 
vain for any special relevance to that discipline 
beyond that which can—and is—found in any 
study of human behavior. 

One last carp in this vein: did anyone at Yale 
University Press read the manuscript? Then 
why not either translate all titles in Japanese or 
none? A glaring example is in chapter 7, n. 5, 
where one title is translated and another is not. 

At the outset, I said this was a bad but good 
book. So what’s good? 

Well, chapter 7 does a very good job of 
collecting and reporting the conventional wis- 
dom about Japanese business practices versus 
American practices. Not much new here, but 
the sort of thing an IBM official would like to 
have read before doing business with the wily 
orientals—before 1973. 


Jim DATOR 
University of Hawaii 


Conflict in Africa: Concepts and Realities. By 
Adda B. Bozeman. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1976. Pp. xiv + 429. 
$27.50, cloth; $12.50, paper.) 


From the perspective of one who believes 
that cultural factors are both significant and 
frequently neglected in political analysis, this 
extremely well-written and erudite culturalist 
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analysis of conflict in Africa is surprisingly 
unsatisfactory. The sources of this dissatis- 
faction can best be explicated through an 
attempt to summarize the substance of the 
author’s complex thesis and to describe the 
methodology in terms of which she endeavors 
to demonstrate its validity, since questions can 
be raised concerning both individual pieces of 
the presentation and the way in which they are 
put together. 

Bozeman begins with a synopsis of ‘‘occi- 
dental” thought on the subject of conflict, and 
a discussion of the ways in which this thought 
is culture-bound. Although recognizing the ben- 
efits of conflict in certain circumstances, occi- 
dental thought according to Bozeman basically 
assumes that conflict resolution is both possible 
and desirable, especially when conflict takes the 
form of war among nations, and further as- 
sumes that agreements possessing a high degree 
of lawfulness are the most effective instruments 
for achieving such resolution. Implicit in this 
line of thought is the assumption that coopera- 
tion and conflict, war and peace are polar 
opposites, or at least clearly distinguishable 
from one another. 

Patterns of conflict and accord found in the 
contemporary African political scene are sum- 
marized next, all too briefly, and are shown to 
contradict not only the normative standards of 
western “peace studies” thinking, but also the 
empirical assumptions underlying them. The 
major points being made here—that there is a 
high level of conflict in Africa and that peace is 
not the primary value guiding African political 
behavior—are sound, but Bozeman unfor- 
tunately overstates the extent to which African 
domestic and international politics are char- 
acterized by violent and unremitting conflict, as 
well as the extent to which black African 
nations have mobilized their resources for a 
racially motivated confrontation with the 
white-ruled south. A more complete and sys- 
tematic treatment of the degree and types of 
contemporary African political conflict would 
enhance the credibility of Bozeman’s major 
thesis as presented up to this point without 
changing its-basic tenor. 

This criticism might be considered unfair, 
since the author’s major purpose is to explain 
rather than to describe contemporary African 
conflict. These two processes are closely re- 
lated, however, and inaccurate description of 
one’s dependent variable can direct the re- 
searcher away from the most fruitful in- 
dependent variables which might be utilized in 
explaining it. Bozeman utilizes a cultural ex- 
planation for the prevalence of conflict in 
Africa. She argues that, for a variety of reasons 
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delineated below, conflict was the key to 
understanding precolonial African culture, and 
as the influence of the relatively brief interlude 
of European rule fades with the passage of time 
and the search for authenticity by African 
regimes, the precolonial conflict-oriented cul- 
ture is rapidly regaining hegemony in the 
determination of African political behavior. 
The absence of a systematic treatment of 
contemporary conflict forecloses the possibility 
of relating it systematically to specific char- 
acteristics of precolonial culture, or of sys- 
tematically comparing the influence of this 
independent variable with the influence of 
others suggested below. 

An even more significant set of problems is 
raised by Bozeman’s method of relating pre- 
colonial culture to contemporary culture and 
behavior, for she simply describes numerous 
points of congruence between the former and 
the latter, and assumes that this is sufficient to 
demonstrate a causal relationship between 
them. In fact, she usually speaks of African 
culture rather than precolonial African culture, 
and the inference that she intends to refer to 
the latter is based on the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of her examples rather than on her 
stated intention. Thus she may not be suggest- 
ing that precolonial culture influences con- 
temporary culture, but rather may be equating 
them by definition. But African culture has 
undergone fundamental changes in recent 
decades under the impact not only of colonial 
rule itself, but also of socioeconomic change, 
nationalist movements, and postindependence 
events. A comprehensive culturalist explanation 
of African conflict must deal with the influence 
of these new culture traits. The obvious weak- 
ening of European influences and resurgence of 
African culture is not a return to pristine 
precolonial culture. 

To suggest that the influence of culture 
change needs to be taken into account is to 
raise the question of why culture changed. The 
validity of culturalist explanations can be great- 
ly enhanced by systematic analysis of the 
mutually causal relationships between cultural 
and other factors, especially material interests. 
Bozeman defines culture so broadly as to 
include many of these other factors, but this 
prevents a systematic analysis of their inter- 
action with culture and one another. 

The author’s synthesis of the major char- 
acteristics of precolonial African culture and 
the place of conflict, war, and conciliation in it 
comprises the longest and best part of the 
book. Her sources are drawn from history, 
anthropology, political science, philosophy, lit- 
erature, legal scholarship and travelers’ ac- 
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counts. Although she tends to treat all sources 
uncritically, she weaves them together master- 
fully into a coherent description and analysis. 
She suggests a number of interesting relation- 
ships between culture traits which have not 
previously been pointed out so forcefully or 
put together so cogently as causes of conflict. 
The prevalence of oral communication, an 
essentially atemporal perspective, a kinship- 
based social structure, an overwhelming preoc- 
cupation with supernatural forces, continually 
fissiparous political systems and continually 
changing political boundaries, and suspicion of 
strangers are all shown to be causes of the 
degree and types of conflict and conciliation 
which took place in precolonial Africa, and 
especially in reaction to Islamic and early 
European intrusions. Yet this synthesis, al- 
though stimulating and based on such extensive 
and varied citations, contains the same over- 
emphasis on violent and virtually unmitigated 
conflict which characterizes the much more 
brief description of contemporary political con- 
flict. In attempting to escape what she regards 
as the trap of ethnocentric occidental “‘peace 
studies” thinking about conflict, Bozeman may 
have fallen into the trap of portraying Africa as 
more conflict-prone than it actually was or is 
because of her reliance on some ethnocentrical- 
ly biased sources. 
JAMES R. SCARRITT 


University of Colorado 


The Modern Japanese Military System. Edited 
by James H. Buck. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1975. Pp. 252. $15.00, 
cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


This book comprises nine essays, which the 
editor, James Buck, calls “an attempt to under- 
stand some major aspects of the modern Japa- 
nese military system” (p. 10). The essays are 
practical rather than theoretical but eschew 
policy advocacy in favor of description and 
analysis. 

Although the editor adumbrates no grand 
theme to hold the essays together, the essayists 
are ineluctably drawn into explaining why 
Japan has not and probably will not ever have a 
large defense establishment. Leonard Hum- 
phreys explains that the egregious behavior of 
the Japanese military command in the 1930s, 
culminating in the unconditional surrender of 
Japan in 1945, precludes using Japan’s long 
military tradition as a tool in building pride in 
service among the soldiers and civilian accept- 
ance of the armed forces. Martin Weinstein 
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points out that strategic circumstances have led 
Japanese defense planners to construe the 
armed forces as a means not to defend Japan, 
but rather to heighten the threshold of attack. 
Thus, the primary purpose of the armed forces 
in external defense is to increase the probability 
that a Russian or Chinese thrust against Japan 
would be on a scale large enough to activate the 
security treaty between Japan and the United 
States and invoke an American response. Such a 
purpose does not require large forces. 

Theodore McNelly points out that the 
Japanese courts have yet to settle definitively 
on the constitutionality of the Japanese defense 


establishment and suggests that this constitu- 
tional controversy adversely influences public 
attitudes toward the defense establishment. 
Using his own and other public opinion polls as 
evidence, Douglas Mendel writes that the 
Japanese public has little interest in defense and 
foreign policy, little sense of external threat, 
prefers “humanism” to “patriotism”? as the 
guide to society, and rejects any big power role 
for Japan in international affairs. Although 
many Japanese support the existence of the 
defense establishment, they believe that its 
most effective role has been and should con- 
tinue to be disaster relief. Many Japanese 
oppose the dispatch of Japanese troops abroad 
even for UN peacekeeping. “These public views 
must be considered by any leadership which 
wants to stay in power,” he concludes (p. 171). 

David Hopper points out that the business 
leaders do not lobby hard for the defense 
establishment. He adduces two reasons: first, 
the business leaders are not convinced that 
defense takes precedence in the aggregation of 
business interests; and second, defense produc- 
tion constitutes only a small percentage of the 
total output of any company. Thomas Bendle 
writes about the Japanese armed forces’ dif- 
ficulties in recruiting and retaining personnel. 

Gaston Sigur points out that Finance Minis- 
try officials are the real arbiters of defense 
policy and they give scant regard to the 
recommendations of the military commanders 
who, unlike their American counterparts, do 
not appeal for redress to the politicians who 
find welfare and environmental control spend- 
ing more rewarding than defense spending. 
Evelyn Colbert writes that Japanese strategists 
tend to see an enhanced military capability as 
counterproductive to the growth of the nation’s 
influence in Asia. James Buck believes that a 
change from a minimal defense policy would 
raise two of the most divisive and emotional 
issues in Japan~constitutional revision and 
nuclear weapons. 

Only one essay results from primary research 
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yet unpublished—David Hopper’s “Defense and 
the Business Community.” The other essays 
rely heavily on other research or are extensions 
of the essayist’s primary research previously 
published. But that should not vitiate the value 
of these essays. They offer insights. 

Douglas Mendel disproves the assumption 
made by many writers on Japanese security 
that a loss in Japanese confidence in American 
defense commitments would lead to a rapid 
military build-up. In fact, “the [Japanese] 
public has never equated U.S. defense capa- 
bility with defense needs” (p. 173). He also 
points out that less than 10 percent of the 
Japanese public approves of extending military 
aid to Southeast Asia, Taiwan, or Korea, and 
less than 20 percent of the Japanese public 
approves of the United States helping defend 
either Taiwan or South Korea if these lands 
were attacked by communist forces (p. 170). 
He believes that support for the security treaty 
between the United States and Japan continues 
to diminish (p. 179). 

Evelyn Colbert suggests that the growing 
Japanese economic presence in South Korea has 
made the Japanese circumspect in offering 
political advice (p. 215). In short, greater 
economic presence has resulted in less political 
influence. I disagree with Colbert’s contention 
that this growing economic presence contains 
Japanese interest for greater intercourse with 
North Korea. Gaston Sigur has dug through the 
writings of Eisaku Sato, Nobel Laureate and 
longest-sitting prime minister since World War 
II and resurrected the following excerpt: “We 
[Japanese] must ... be extremely careful not 
to take any step that might lead to an expan- 
sion of our self-defense capability to propor- 
tions which exceed our real strength” (p. 186). 
America’s horse becomes a Japanese cart. 

Sigur’s quotation, Mendel’s public opinion 
polls, and Colbert’s observations are examples 
which demonstrate that Japanese views on 
security, the nature of military strength, and 
the importance of the various nations in the 
Asian balance of power differ considerably 
from American views. Despite statements to the 
contrary by high U.S. government officials, 
many problems remain to be resolved between 
Japan and the United States and security may 
well head the list. We need essays like those in 
this book if only to point that out. 


NATHANIEL B. THAYER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Party Identification and Beyond: Repre- 
sentations of Voting and Party Competition. 
Edited by Ian Budge, Ivor Crewe, and 
Dennis Farlie. (London: John Wiley, 1976. 
Pp. 393. $28.00.) 


By an odd coincidence, 1976 brought us at 
least five books that will enliven debate on the 
roots of voting behavior for many years to 
come. Four of these—Nie, Verba and Petrocik’s, 
The Changing American Voter; Miller and 
Levitin’s, Leadership and Change; Knoke’s 
Change and Continuity in American Politics; 
and Converse’s The Dynamics of Party Sup- 
port~—are not here under review but their 
content helps provide perspective for evaluating 
the contributions of the Budge, Crewe, Farlie 
anthology. 

Description before analysis: Most of the 20 
papers in this collection were presented in 1974 
at a workshop of the European Consortium for 
Political Research [ECPR]. The editors have 
organized the papers into three groups—‘“Party 
Identification: Its Theoretical and Measurement 
Status,” “Dimensional Analysis,” and “Ra- 
tional Choice and Party Identification.” Each 
group of papers is introduced by the editors 
with an analytic overview. These three intro- 
ductory essays set forth the editors’ version of 
the key issues addressed by the papers and they 
provide a context for the individual contribu- 
tions. 

In addition to these introductory essays, 
four papers—Warren Miller’s ‘Cross-National 
Use of Party Identification as a Stimulus to 
Political Inquiry’; Peter Ordeshook’s “The 
Spatial Theory of Elections: A Review and a 
Critique’; David Robertson’s “Surrogates for 
Party Identification in the Rational Choice 
Framework”; and Dennis Farlie and Ian 
Budge’s “Placing Party Identification within a 
Typology of Representations of Voting and 
Party Competition and Proposing a Synthesis” 
—are primarily concerned with questions of 
concept and theory. The remaining 13 papers 
deal with partisanship as an empirical phenome- 
non—as an independent or dependent variable. 
Here we have single-country studies of Belgium, 
Britain, Canada, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands, Northern Ireland, Switzerland, and West 
Germany. Although these papers focus on the 
politics of a given country, they are more or 
less explicitly comparative. Two essays—Ian 
Budge and Dennis Farlie’s “A Comparative 
Analysis of Factors Correlated with Turnout 
and Voting Choice” and Ronald Inglehart and 
Hans Klingemann’s “Party Identification, ideo- 
logical Preference and the Left-Right Dimen- 
sion among Western Mass Publics’’—are based 
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on analyses of comparable data from several 
nations. 

Taken together, the essays provide a rich and 
varied fare. The publisher (John Wiley) has 
rendered a service by making these papers 
accessible. Those who use books as I do will 
judge the publisher’s service diminished by the 
absence of an index. No index means much less 
efficient return visits to the book. At these 
prices... . 

With a general description and my personal 
gripe stated, I can devote the remaining space 
to assessing the contributions of these papers 
separately and as a collection. The theoretical/ 
conceptual analyses, especially the first intro- 
ductory essay and Miller’s, Robertson’s, and 
Farlie and Budge’s papers, add up to a clear 
presentation of the intellectual foundations of 
the notion of party identification. Warren 
Miller takes us back to basics: the relationship 
of the individual to the political party can 
represent an “extension of ego ... because an 
important part of the individual’s self-identity 
as a political actor is assumed to emanate from 
the sense of belonging to the political 
group.... Political loyalties often begin with 
the socializing influence of the family and of 
others, but they come to be incorporated in the 
self” (p. 22). 

To this set of reference group assumptions, 
Miller adds a second set that speaks to the uses 
of party identification: “given a sense of 
belonging to a political party, there are many 
short cuts [to political comprehension] im- 
mediately available.” “Party identification per- 
mits reliance on many others for cues and 
guides to one’s own beliefs and attitudes.” “A 
citizen who identifies with a political party 
comes to know habitually, if not instinctively, 
what to do on election day. All other things 
being equal, particularly in the absence of 
ambiguous or contrary information, the party 
loyalist votes and votes the party line” (p. 23). 

In these few sentences, Miller reiterates the 
basis for the expectation that one’s partisanship 
will be stable over time. So fundamental a part 
of the self will not change even if one deviates 
from the expected partisan vote in a given 
election—i.e., in elections where Miller’s ceteris 
paribus is not met. Thus, we have the rationale 
for normal vote analyses and for the classifica- 
tion of elections in light of normal expecta- 
tions. 

Since nothing in these assumption-sets speci- 
fies that the psycho-dynamics of partisanship 
depend upon a particular party system and 
since citizens in democracies everywhere come 
to terms with their identities and the complexi- 
ties of electoral choice, many of the studies 
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collected here begin with the expectation that 
party identification will play a role, analogous 
to its role in the United States, in the electoral 
systems of European democracies. These 
scholars are fully aware of the results of 
previous studies of the crossnational generality 
of party identification (e.g., Campbell and 
Valen; Butler and Stokes; and Converse and 
Dupeux). These are new explorations with new 
tools (conceptual and methodological), and if 
some of the ground they cover has been 
covered before, it is covered more thoroughly 
in these studies. 

As an overall matter, the single-country 
studies point toward the conclusion that Euro- 
pean voters, including Britons, do not identify 
with party labels in the way Americans do. 
They are less apt to persist in an identification 
and more apt to change partisan direction with 
a change of vote. The Crewe, Thomassen and 
Kasse papers, inter alia, document these points. 

If the matter rested here, we would be little 
ahead of where we were before. But through 
explorations of party spaces and dimensions of 
identification, these papers uncover a potential 
for stable identifications with parties clustered 
in political (not necessarily policy) spaces. The 
studies, published here, of Danish, Belgian, 
French and Swiss voters point in this direction; 
panel studies will be required to nail these 
conclusions down. 

The Inglehart-Klingemann findings suggest 
that across the range of politics and party 
systems of the nations of the E.E.C. the basis of 
stable orientation may be self-identification as 
“left” or “right.” But since they find that the 
basis of this orientation is party identification 
and religosity rather than policy-related ideolo- 
gy, their work is paradoxical from the per- 
spective of the single-country studies. Again 
panel data will be required to resolve this 
paradox. If such data show that one’s loyalty is 
to a set of parties occupying only a small 
segment of the political spectrum (as the 
cross-sectional data from Denmark suggest), 
Inglehart and Klingemann will have to reverse 
the causal arrow between left-right orientation 
and partisan identification. 

All these papers will reward close reading. 
Each is interesting in its own right and col- 
lectively they represent the product of intense, 
sophisticated scholarship. They show a method- 
ological creativity that is atypical in studies of 
American partisanship—perhaps the greater 
complexity these -scholars face calls it forth. 
For the student of American voting behavior, 
these papers should be a further stimulus for a 
concentrated reexamination of party identifica- 
tion in the United States. If citizens in more 
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tradition-bound and more complex politics find 
party less useful than other orienting cues, 
perhaps Americans orient themselves in similar 
ways. The papers here collected suggest that 
this question is worth a careful look. 


RICHARD A. BRODY 
Stanford University 


The Dynamics of Soviet Politics. Edited by Paul 
Cocks, Robert V. Daniels and Nancy 
Whittier Heer. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1976. Pp. 427. $17.50.) 


This volume is a festschrift in honor of the 


late Merle Fainsod. Zbigniew Brzezinski and 


Adam Ulam have contributed the concluding 
and introductory essays, and 15 other scholars 
(Donald Carlisle, Robert Donaldson, John 
Hodgson, Jerry Hough, Gail Lapidus, Paul 
Marantz, Gregory Massel, Robert Miller, 
Richard Mills, Ruth Mouly, Teresa Rakowska- 
Harmstone, Dina Spechler, and the editors) 
examine a broad range of topics concerning 
Soviet political leadership, the policy making- 
administrative process, political and social 
change, and foreign policy—mostly in the post- 
Stalin years. 

The editors do not comment on the organi- 
zation of the book or on any of the chapters. 
Several pairs of essays complement each other 
well, but the book as a whole does not appear 
to be focused on a central theme, and no 
general conclusions are easily distilled. How- 
ever, four essays deserve special commendation 
and will particularly interest students of com- 
parative politics. 

Hough introduces a new perspective on 
political participation in the Soviet Union. He 
shows that party membership among adult 
males with higher education is remarkably high 
(circa 50 percent—p. 125), contends that this 
important political activity is ‘‘extremely wide- 
spread” in comparison with comparable levels 
of participation in the West (pp. 125, 133), and 
concludes that “‘the mass character of the ‘elite’ 
party is a key fact about the USSR that has not 
been sufficiently absorbed into our understand- 
ing of that country” (p. 132). 

Cocks demonstrates that both group and 
systems approaches can add to our understand- 
ing of Soviet politics—the former primarily to 
explain current bureaucratic realities, the latter 
to comprehend recent Politburo-level initia- 
tives. Cocks maintains that top party leaders 
have encouraged systems analysis and PPBS 
chiefly to enhance the center’s capacity to plan 
and “‘manage by objectives,” to elicit admini- 
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strative contributions in support of national 
goals, and to control the major bureaucracies. 
The comparisons of Soviet and Western models 
and experience are also instructive. (Miller’s 
lucid discussion of the historical antecedents 
and course of the Soviet debates about admini- 
strative science between 1964 and the early 
1970s complements Cocks’ study nicely.) 

Massell’s is by far the most theoretically 
ambitious and conceptually innovative chapter. 
Seeking to contribute to and benefit from the 
general literature on political development, 
Massell inquires: “How, and to what extent, 
may political power be used in simultaneously 
modernizing and integrating a culturally and 
ethnically heterogeneous milieu?” (p. 267) Spe- 
cifically, what is the capacity of the Soviet 
system to reconcile “the building of a new 
unitary order with the full-fledged participation 
of all national minorities in that order?” (p. 
266) In a sophisticated response to these 
questions, Massell argues that Soviet moderniza- 
tion and national policies in Central Asia have 
had “markedly contradictory” effects, which 
produce serious policy dilemmas and the dis- 
tinct possibility that present forms of cen- 
tralized control are increasingly hindering ef- 
fective modernization (i.e., social mobilization 
and economic development) and contributing 
to political instability throughout the area. 
(Carlisle’s study of the Uzbek intelligentsia 
provides detailed historical background and 
substantive and methodological contrasts to 
Massell’s.)} 

Brzezinski, emphasizing the similarities be- 
tween the Tsarist and Soviet political systems’ 
relationships with society, concludes that the 
adaptive capacity of the present polity is 
“narrowly circumscribed” (p. 349). Brzezinski 
concedes that the current levels of legitimacy, 
efficiency, and stability do not pose serious 
problems to the leadership, but he contends 
that dominant elements in Russian and Stalinist 
political culture—and the constraints imposed 
by “the national question’’—are increasingly 
impeding the problem-solving capabilities of the 
system. Because these capabilities must be 
enhanced in the present period of rapid social 
and scientific-technical change (in order to 
maintain the present levels of political control, 
legitimacy, effectiveness, and stability), Brze- 
Zinski concludes that a process of “degenera- 
tion” is under way. (Hough’s study does not 
tend to support this conclusion; Massell’s does.) 

The three chapters on substantive policy 
issues are solid contributions. Spechler offers a 
gracefully written analysis of official policy 
toward different kinds of dissent (e.g., “‘social 
pragmatism,” “cultural liberalism,” “historical 
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revisionism”) between 1955 and 1964. Notable 
is the early dissident concern with “the alarm- 
ing discrepancy ... between the level of Soviet 
technology and the moral development of the 
Soviet people” (p. 42). Lapidus examines 
changing policies in the field of education from 
1917 to the mid-1930s. Her purpose is to 
illuminate the evolving relationships between 
utopian and developmental goals, and she con- 


cludes that Stalinism ‘represented a redefini- 
tion of the meaning of both socialism and 
modernity rather than a shift from utopia to 
development” (p. 219). Mills discusses the 
Brezhnev administration’s technical decisions 
concerning the Virgin Lands, in the context of 
larger agricultural and economic issues (e.g., 
might not regular grain imports facilitate plan- 
ning and be less expensive? ). 


The two essays on Soviet international be- 
havior cover a lot of ground but are focused 
more on perceptions than policy. Marantz 
succinctly traces the history of the concept of 
“peaceful coexistence,” details the Khrushchev 
innovations, and briefly analyzes the sociopoli- 
tical functions of this changing precept and 
conceptual orientation. Donaldson reconstructs 
evolving Soviet views of the global balance of 
power in the early 1970s, explores the intercon- 
nections among assessments of relations with 
the United States, Western Europe, and China, 
and emphasizes the similarities between recent 
campaigns for “collective security” in Asia and 
Europe. 


Heer scrutinizes Soviet historians’ treatment 
of important political leaders and issues (e.g., 
Stalin). Daniels convincingly maintains that the 
Central Committee constitutes a rather stable 
set of “job slots” and that membership reflects, 
but does not influence, “status relationships” 
within and among the major bureaucracies. 
Essays on the politics of succession (Hodgson), 
“leadership maintenance” and its alleged ‘“‘re- 
quirements” (Rakowska-Harmstone), and con- 
temporary youth (Mouly) round out the 
volume. 

In short, this is a useful but somewhat 
disparate collection of original essays devoted 
primarily to contemporary Soviet domestic 
politics and to significant but generally familiar 
topics. Scholars and graduate students will 
especially profit from selected specialized stu- 
dies, undergraduates from the analytical over- 
views. And all readers will find insights, ques- 
tions, and data—many of them presented very 
briefly—which (as Ulam rightly notes) should 
stimulate further research on Soviet politics. As 
a tribute to Fainsod this book will supplement, 
but not be supplanted by, Hough’s forthcoming 
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revised edition of How Russia Is Ruled. 
ERIK P. HOFFMANN 


State University of New York, Albany 


Politics and the Migrant Poor in Mexico City. 
By Wayne A. Cornelius. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1975. Pp. xiv + 319. 
$12.50.) 


This is an excellent study of politics and the 
migrant poor in Mexico City. It is theoretically 
stimulating, methodologically rigorous, em- 
pirically illuminating, and broadly informed 
about and pertinent to comparative studies 
concerning similar populations and com- 
munities in other countries. 

The study is based on a stratified probability 
sample of male heads of family, aged 18 to 65, 
in six predominantly low-income communities 
on the periphery of Mexico City. The stratifica- 
tion variable was length of residence in Mexico 
City. Approximately two-thirds of the respon- 
dents were migrants to Mexico City, the re- 
mainder being nonmigrants. A subsample of 
eldest sons of migrants was also drawn, such 
that in one-fourth of the migrant families in the 
sample both the head of the family and his 
eldest son were interviewed separately. Inter- 
views averaged between two and three hours. 
Although 747 interviews were completed, a 
weighting procedure yielded 1062 cases for 
analysis (Appendices A through D reproduce 
the English version of the questionnaire, and 
specify other pertinent research procedures in 
detail). The survey was supplemented by parti- 
cipant observation, in-depth interviews with 
key informants, and archival research. 

The principal theoretical concept orienting 
the study is the importance of the immediate 
community context to the process of political 
learning among the migrant poor. Cornelius 
shows convincingly that it is not helpful to 
generalize about the political behavior of urban 
migrants because there is such variation in this 
behavior. Some migrant communities exhibit 
intense political involvement, a high and posi- 
tive sense of community, and general and 
specific affect for the political system. Other 
migrant communities exhibit political passivity 
and alienation, and a weak sense of community. 
Cornelius provides situational and structural 
explanations to account for these considerable 
differences. The experience of founding, de- 
fending and improving one’s community—or 
the failure to do so—emerges as a powerful 
explanatory variable focusing on community- 
government relations. 

The book also shows that, under certain 
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circumstances, there is substantial and success- 
ful political activity among the migrant poor. 
Political demand-making in migrant com- 
munities focuses first on security of land tenure 
(if they were established first through land 
invasions); concerns then focus on basic urban 
services such as water supply, sewerage, and 
street pavement. Cornelius also specifies the 
instances when these kinds of demand-making 
are neither frequent nor successful. He sheds 
light on the preference of Mexico City migrants 
for petitioning the government for assistance, 
rather than relying on self-help efforts as much 
as in other Latin American cities. Petitioning in 
Mexico City is favored by the government, to 
build political support and to control the 
migrant poor; and it is favored by many 
migrant poor as a way to obtain certain 
community services. 

There is little evidence, Cornelius argues, for 
two alternative, plausible hypotheses. First, 
there is little support for the view that the 
experience of migration to the city is politically 
radicalizing by itself. Migrants overwhelmingly 
prefer to manipulate the political system rather 
than to confront it. “It-is not the sheer amount 
but rather the kind of urban experience that 
determines a migrant’s political behavior” (p. 
108). It is thus neither urbanism nor urbaniza- 
tion that explains migrant politics, but the 
political learning occurring in the migrant’s 
immediate environment. Secondly, there is also 
little support for the view that migrants are 
“marginal” to the political process, e.g., that 
they are cognitively or behaviorally uninvolved 
in the formal political processes and institutions 
of city and nation. On the contrary, less than a 
tenth of the migrants can be considered mar- 
ginal to politics. Most of them vote in elections 
regularly, and over half have engaged in some 
form of political activity beyond voting. 
Although differences between migrants and 
nonmigrants on most dimensions of political 
activity are small, migrants have a higher rate of 
voting participation. 

The government side of the relationship is 
not so well covered in the book. One learns 
little about government institutions which deal 
with the migrants except through the latter’s 
views. The organization, goals, strategies, and 
constraints of the governments of Mexico and 
of its capital city, as they seek political support 
and control, could have been analyzed at 
greater depth. The question of the institutional 
dimensions of migrant politics arises also be- 
cause Cornelius shows that community organi- 
zations among the migrant poor tend to break 
up once a goal is achieved; successful organized 
political participation is associated with a subse- 
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quent decline in political participation. Political 
organizations of the migrant poor in Mexico 
City rarely become institutionalized, shifting 
their goals or adapting to new circumstances. 
Political demands are parochial, short-term, and 
not aggregated across communities. ‘‘Cases of 
community organizations that start with a 
narrowly defined function and subsequently 
evolve into general purpose lobbying groups are 
extremely rare” (p. 197). Cornelius describes a 
case study of a community organization that 
eventually folded; it would have been useful to 
have more comparative data to assess this 
aspect of community political institutions in 
greater depth. 

This book points to a new kind of study 
about cities which may be more theoretically 
rewarding and empirically accurate than those 
of the past. Future studies may seek to be 
comparative within the same city, to avoid 
generalizing about the whole city on the basis 
of a single neighborhood study. Studies may be 
less concerned to explain the revolutionary 
potential or the apathetic marginality of poor 
migrants, and may be more concerned to 
explain why and how their political behavior 
varies so much. Studies may seek to understand 
why certain residential contexts stimulate poli- 
tical activity, while others retard it. There could 
be fruitful efforts to compare types of resi- 
dential environments within and across cities, 
rather than merely to seek to compare cities to 
each other. In all of these endeavors, this book 
serves as a model of scholarly insight and 
research design implementation. 


JORGE I. DOMINGUEZ 
Harvard University 


Civil-Military Relations in Sierra Leone: A Case 
Study of African Soldiers in Politics. By 
Thomas S. Cox. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1976. Pp. x + 271. $14.00.) 


During the last decade we have witnessed the 
establishment of military regimes in a majority 
of African states and attempted coups in almost 
every other African nation. Sometimes military 
tule has been brief—in most cases it has been a 
dominant feature of political life. The rash of 
military coups in Africa has spawned a growing 
literature examining this phenomenon. Thomas 
Cox’s Civil-Military Relations in Sierra Leone 
focuses on one aspect of the military and 
politics, the role of civilian and military ties in 
military intervention and rule. He examines the 
relationship of these links to: ethnicity, divi- 
sions within the military, their effects on 
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creating conditions for coups, and their chang- 
ing character over the years. 

Cox argues that it is the development of 
cleavages within the army that provides the 
basis for most coups (p. 12) rather than the 


politicization of the military (p. 19). He sug- 


gests that these cleavages result in links with 
civilian groups eager for power or fearful of 
losing it—links which result in intervention for 
particularistic and personal reasons rather than 
primarily to overthrow corrupt, inefficient, or 
venal regimes. Cox seeks to demonstrate that 
civilians played a key role in Sierra Leone coups 
(p. 18)—a situation which he argues is gen- 
eralizable to other parts of Africa. 

This case study of Sierra Leone begins with a 
brief history of the Sierra Leone Army in 
colonial times. The author goes on to assess its 
role in the immediate postindependence period, 
traces the politicization of the officer corps 
during the Albert Margai regime, and discusses 
growing problems and tensions within the 
military. The last half of the study focuses on 
military intervention in political affairs, coups 
and counter-coups, the politics of the military 
in power, and civil-military relations after the 
return to civilian rule in 1968. 

The book is of uneven quality. There are 
moments of insight and some fascinating ma- 
terial and speculations. At other times the 
analysis is thin and the conclusions ques- 
tionable. The first chapters of the study are 
largely repetitious of other published work on 
Sierra Leone. It is the second half which is-most 
valuable for its data, description, and analysis. 
Part of the problem with some parts of the 
book relates to the presentation of material. 
The section on colonial rule and the army, for 
example, is often paternal in tone, focusing on 
Sir Milton’s “eye for the ceremonial” (p. 36) 
rather than the serious problem of how to 
maintain a separation between the military and 
politics—a task Sir Milton handled extremely 
well. There is a great deal of material based on 
rumor and labels are often accepted uncritically 
as when the All People’s Congress (APC), the 
major opposition to the governing Sierra Leone 
People’s Party (SLPP), is tagged “radical” and 
linked to violence without supporting data. 
Similarly, Cox seems to accept allegations (p. 
106) that the APC was planning a coup against 
Albert Margai prior to elections. Major APC 
involvement in a coup attempt seems highly 
unlikely since the APC leadership expected to 
win the election and would only dilute their 
position if power had to be shared with the 
army. . 

Another problem relates to the emphasis on 
primordial and family ties (including marriage) 
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as explanatory factors. Cox treats the two 
major political parties as ethnic parties (a 
questionable assumption) and suggests that 
primordial factors provide a basic link between 
senior government officials and military per- 
sonnel (p. 80) involved in the coups. Cox argues 
that ethnicity was important in recruitment and 
promotion during the Albert Margai govern- 
ment. Noting the increased recruitment of 
Mende officers during this period, he states: 
“the statistics] show that, largely as a response 
to fears of possible antigovernment sentiments 
within certain sections of the army ... the 
prime minister decided upon creation of a 
Mende-controlled army” (p. 75). The statistics 
certainly show neither sentiments nor decisions. 
Cox notes, but fails to emphasize, the im- 
portance of nonethnic opposition within the 
SLPP—opposition to particular policies which 
stands on its merits with or without ethnicity. 
The opposition to Albert Margai by important 
Mende SLPP leaders like Jusu Sheriff, L. A. M. 
Brewah, and Kutubu Kai-Samba are much more 
plausible related to issues like blatant corrup- 
tion, decision making in the party, democracy 
versus the rule of a clique, national develop- 
ment and national priorities. While ethnic iden- 
tification is a tempting (and perhaps possible) 
explanation of alliances and actions, the propo- 
sition is not convincingly supported and con- 
trary explanations are neither well analyzed nor 
destroyed. Whle primordial sentiments are im- 
portant in Sierra Leone, they cannot bear the 
explanatory weight Cox attributes to them. 

The most important contribution of this 
study is the analysis of cleavages within the 
military and the ways in which they played a 
part in military intervention. Cox traces the 
development of divisions within the military 
and attempts to identify and evaluate ties 
between politicians and military officers. This is 
a difficult task even under ideal research condi- 
tions and the evidence, understandably, is often 
speculative or circumstantial. The focus is 
important because it gets away from the usual 
“lofty” motives attributed to coups both by 
perpetrators and analysts. Cox is most con- 
vincing when he details the divisions between 
the force commander, Brigadier Lansana, and 
his senior officers. His analysis of the cleavages 
within the NRC during the period of military 
rule is among the best material to date. 

Cox completes his study with a discussion of 
civil-military problems after the return to ci- 
vilian rule under Siaka Stevens and the APC. 
While he correctly documents the difficulties 


. encountered in controlling the military, he does 


not seem to recognize the problems Stevens 
faced on his return to power. Stevens was 
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confronted with a military without officers 
(they had been imprisoned by the enlisted men 
in their counter-coup which brought back the 
previously elected APC government) and a 
history of political intervention. The conclusion 
to Civil-Military Relations in Sierra Leone is 
disappointing. It is weak, particularistic, and 
includes few attempts at generalization. 

The major contributions of this work consist 
of some interesting data, analysis and specula- 
tions about alliances and cleavages in the 
military and some very useful information on 
the period of military rule. This material is 
suggestive for those concerned with the military 
in politics in general and for those who are 
interested in Sierra Leone in particular. 


FRED M. HAYWARD 
University of Wisconsin 


Patterns of Political Leadership: Egypt, Israel, 
Lebanon. By R. Hrair Dekmejian. (Albany, 
N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 
1975. Pp. 323. $20.00.) 


This is a study of some characteristics of 


cabinet members in three Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. Cabinet members were chosen because 
Dekmejian believes that the “cabinet con- 
stitutes the most important institutional power 
collectivity” (p. 4). Elites are described as a 
component of the polity, and if politics are 
defined “in terms of power, nothing can be 
more central to it than the study of those who 
hold power” (p. 3). The book does not attempt 
“to find the locus of power and identify the 
individuals who exercise it” (p. 4). Instead, 
Dekmejian contents himself with assembling 
some interesting and some not so interesting 
information about individual cabinet members. 
The regime context is passed over lightly, but 
average age, jobs held before and after, religion, 
and education are tabulated, graphed, listed and 
discussed in the text. Three chapters about 
Lebanon, Israel and Egypt briefly recapitulate 
major cabinet changes. A final chapter com- 
pares the three and briefly notes that similari- 
ties and differences among cabinet members are 
due to a number of independent variables 
which are not the major subject of the book 
(e.g., the party system). Finally a few para- 
graphs are devoted to the cabinets’ effectiveness 
and possible changes in policy as the result of 
changes in cabinet members’ education, occupa- 
tion, and socialization. The most significant 
conclusions are that the Egyptian elite has been 
strengthened by winning the war in 1973 while 
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the Israeli cabinet has been weakened. Nasser’s 
and Ben Gurion’s departures improve the pro- 
spects for peace. 

It is unrealistic to expect that area studies 
applications of elite analysis will yield signifi- 
cant theoretical breakthroughs, or even useful 
methodological innovations. For the most part, 
the area specialist is handicapped by a dearth of 
quantifiable data, by contact with only limited 
segments of the population, and often by a lack 
of adequate knowledge of the languages used in 
the area. To cope with these difficulties and at 
the same time to employ analytical paradigms 
critically might appear to be too much to 
expect. On the other hand, the essence of 
comparative analysis is revealed precisely when 
& paradigm which appears to make sense in one 
context is recognized as obviously inappropri- 
ate in another. By failing to take advantage of 
an opportunity to make such meaningful dis- 
tinctions, Dekmejian has deprived us of a useful 
comparison of these three regimes and he has 
passed up an opportunity to offer a critique of 
elite analysis itself. 


LEONARD BINDER 
University of Chicago 


Coalitions in Parliamentary Government. By 
Lawrence C. Dodd. (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1976. Pp. xx + 283. 
$14.50.) 


For many political scientists, coalition theo- 
ry has at best only a heuristic value for 
theoretical exercises in scope and methods 
classes. But coalition theory has another dimen- 
sion to its reputation: it is thought to be 
empirically sterile concerning problems of im- 
portance to many teachers who nonetheless 
find it a useful pedagogical tool. Dodd’s im- 
portant book should go far toward removing 
the stain of empirical sterility from coalition 
theory in the study of parliamentary politics, 
for it demonstrates that the theory has con- 
siderable utility when imaginatively applied. 

Dodd sees his own study as “an extension 
and synthesis of two schools of comparative 
analysis” (p. 226). The first is represented by 
the work of A. Lawrence Lowell and others 
who emphasized “the potentially critical influ- 
ence that a parliament’s party system may have 
on cabinet durability” (p. 226), arguing “that 
durable cabinets require majority party govern- 
ment” (p. 6). Unfortunately, Dodd notes, the 
Lowell school was essentially inductive and 
descriptive, and its practitioners “failed to 
develop a coherent framework that could ex- 
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plain the linkage between party systems and 
cabinet durability” (p. 226). 

The second school of analysis, of more 
recent origin, is reflected in the works of many 
contemporary political scientists like Riker, 
Axelrod, Browne, Groennings, De Swaan, and 
especially Michael Leiserson, who “emphasized 
the potential utility of game-theoretic models 
in the study of multiparty parliamentary set- 
tings” (p. 21). Unfortunately, Dodd contends, 
the Leiserson school focused primarily on 
predicting the appearance of “minimum win- 
ning coalitions” while failing to link “the study 
of parliamentary coalitions to fundamental 
political questions” (p. 227). 

Dodd proposes to make this link by relating 
cabinet coalitional status to cabinet durability. 
For “cabinet coalitional status,” Dodd en- 
visions a continuum ranging from “undersized 
or less-than-minimum winning cabinets” 
through “minimum winning cabinets” to “over- 
sized or greater-than-minimum winning cabi- 
nets” (p. 18). This sounds very much like the 
application of Riker’s “‘size principle” to the 
prediction of coalition formation, and indeed it 
is—and it isn’t. Dodd is not really interested in 
predicting which coalitions will form; hence he 
does not introduce any constraints of ideo- 
logical compatibility among parties as a cri- 
terion for coalition eligibility (p. 121). Instead, 
Dodd is interested in specifying the parlia- 
mentary conditions which predict to the forma- 
tion of undersized, oversized, or minimum-sized 
coalitions. Specifically, he considers (1) the 
degree of a priori willingness to bargain 
(cleavage conflict among the parties, or their 
issue positions weighted by their proportion of 
seats), and (2) information certainty (party 
system fractionalization and instability). 

Dodd’s treatment of these factors is primari- 
iy verbal rather than mathematical, so no one 
should be prevented from following his theory 
for lack of mathematical facility. Nevertheless, 
his discussion is complicated by the interactions 
hypothesized in his theory, as different degrees 
of willingness to bargain and degrees of infor- 
mation certainly will “produce exactly the 
opposite behavioral patterns” (p. 128). At high 
levels of willingness to bargain, low information 
certainly produces oversized coalitions. At low 
levels of willingness to bargain, low information 
produces undersized coalitions. At moderate 
levels of willingness to bargain, high informa- 
tion produces coalitions of minimum winning 
size (pp. 132—33, 208). 

Dodd tests his propositions about parlia- 
mentary conditions predicting to coalitional 
status primarily with data on 238 cabinets in 
multiparty parliaments (those with no majority 
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party) in 17 “western” nations from 1918 to 
1974, omitting the war years of 1941—1944. 
Additional data on 41 cabinets in majority 
parliaments enable him to extend his analysis 
beyond the multiparty situation. Using mainly 
regression analysis, Dodd concludes “that the 
complex interaction between party system frac- 
tionalization, instability, and cleavage conflict 
determines cabinet coalitional status,’ with 
these three variables accounting for over 40 
percent of the variance. 

Despite his evaluation of these findings as 
“strong, parsimonious, and theoretically co- 
herent,” Dodd asks the critical question 
“whether they matter: is cabinet coalitional 
status related to cabinet durability?” He em- 
ploys an admittedly limited definition of dura- 
bility: “a cabinet exists so long as there is no 
change in the parties that compose the cabinet” 
(p. 122). The distribution of cabinet durability 
by coalitional status is triangular, and Dodd’s 
grapplings with the relationship conclude that 
coalitional status explains from 21 to 27 
percent of the variance in durability (pp. 
140—42). It follows from his theory that 
“cabinet durability is an indirect function of 
the parliamentary party system,’ and Dodd 
estimates that the same three variables that 
explain coalitional status also explain about 20 
percent of the variance “among peace-time 
multiparty parliaments, 1918—1974” (p. 143). 
Dodd devotes considerable time to examining 
the stability of his findings for the “interwar” 
(1918-1940) and “postwar” (1945—74) peri- 
ods and to extending his findings to cabinets in 
majority parliaments. By and large, the theory 
applies in both investigations. 

For Dodd, his research is important for 
puncturing the “myth of multipartism” and its 
corollaries: “the myth of party coalitions: 
coalition governments are necessarily non- 
durable; the myth of majority partism: coun- 
tries seeking durable cabinets must achieve 
majority party government and hence a majori- 
ty party system” (p. 10). By stating these 
“myths” so categorically, Dodd can be accused 
of constructing straw men, for the presumed 
consequences of multipartism are surely 
couched in statistical rather than universal 
statements. Disregarding Dodd’s bit of hyper- 
bole, one can hope with Dodd that his study 
“will help remove the blinders from scholars 
concerned with parliamentary politics” by re- 
vealing that “party coalitions can and do 
endure” (p. 243). Dodd’s findings encourage 
him to speculate about the positive contribu- 
tions rather than the negative consequences of 
multiparty politics. Regardless of one’s reac- 
tions toward his speculations concerning demo- 
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cratic theory, it is significant to note that a 
book on coalition theory yields empirical find- 
ings that prompt such speculation. It is to 
Dodd’s credit that he has convincingly demon- 
strated the empirical utility of the theory in the 
study of parliamentary politics. 


KENNETH JANDA 
Northwestern University 


China’s Forty Millions: Minority Nationalities 
and National Integration in the People’s 
Republic of China. By June Teufel Dreyer. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1976. Pp. 333. $14.00.) . 


June Dreyer’s excellent study fills a long- 
standing need for an account of China’s policies 
toward her national minorities. Six percent of 
China’s population, some 40 million people, 
belong to approximately 50 recognized national 
minorities. Although some of these groups are 
small, primitive tribes, others are large popula- 
tions with complex cultures living in areas of 
great strategic importance and containing im- 
portant natural resources—for example, the 
Tibetans, Uighurs, and Mongolians. 

Anyone who teaches about China has been 
asked for reading materials on China’s minori- 
ties policies. If the Chinese have dealt creatively 
with problems of agricultural modernization, 
health care delivery, and law and.order, have 
they also found new ways to deal with the 
intractable problems of ethnic and cultural 
diversity? Have the dominant Han (ethnic 
Chinese) managed to integrate minorities poli- 
tically while protecting their cultural autono- 
my? Has Chinese policy in this area, as in 
others, diverged from Soviet practice? What is 
the influence of the Chinese tradition? Dreyer 
answers all these questions in clear, unpreten- 
tious language which will be accessible to 
students interested in China mainly as a com- 
parative case study; at the same time, she 
connects trends in minorities policies to na- 
tional political events (for example, the Great 
Leap Forward, the Cultural Revolution) with 
sophisticated Pekingology that China specialists 
will admire. 

The book is organized chronologically, be- 
ginning with chapters on minorities policies 
under the traditional dynasties and the precom- 
munist republic. There are excellent analyses of 
Soviet theory and practice and of Chinese 
Communist policies before the assumption of 
national power in 1949. The next five chapters 
deal with variations in policy during the con- 
solidation of power, the Great Leap, the post- 
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Leap retrenchment, the Cultural Revolution, 
and the recent period up to 1975. The conclu. 
sion (and sections throughout) point to the 
relevance of the Chinese experience for the 
general problem of cultural pluralism. Each 
chapter, as appropriate, discusses not only 
overall central government policy but the speci- 
fic experience of major nationality areas. 

Dreyer handles a complex subject with 
verve. Her analysis covers not only a wide 
geographical and temporal scope but a great 
range of topics and methods. At one extreme 
she deals with policy toward national arts and 
costume; at another, with the composition of 
successive Central Committees. Whether de- 
scribing foreign policy, agricultural policy, 
language policy, cadre policy, shifts in propa- 
ganda messages or changes in leadership compo- 
sition, her judgment is sound and her command 
of the context firm. 

in principle, the book should open the way 
to more detailed studies of the experiences of 
particular minority areas under Chinese Com- 
munist rule. In practice, there may not be 
sufficient source material to support such stu- 
dies, except perhaps for the largest areas and 
those from which refugees are available such as 
Tibet. In any case, Dreyer’s findings are not 
likely to be overturned. Students of cultural 
pluralism can now include the Chinese case in 
their studies with confidence. 


ANDREW J, NATHAN 
Columbia University l 


Comparative Union Democracy: Organisation 
and Opposition in British and American 
Unions. By J. David Edelstein and Malcolm 
Warner. (New York: Halstead, Wiley, 1976. 
Pp. viii + 378. $19.95.) 


Organizational theory for the most part 
emphasizes bureaucratic and essentially un- 
democratic organizations. The components of 
organizational democracy are seldom given 
more than tangential recognition and are con- 
sidered of no more than peripheral relevance in 
general scholarship in the field. Most social 
theorists have argued that oligarchy in complex 
organizations is highly likely, have offered 
reasons for this, and let it go at that. Large 


unions, like large business enterprises and gov- - 
ernment agencies, are considered to have cer- 


tain essential structural characteristics which 
predispose them, no matter how formally 
democratic they may be, to domination by the 
few. This pessimistic bias regarding complex 
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organizations has been particularly noticeable 
in the case of trade unions. Contrasts between 
unions and other organizations ordinarily em- 
. phasize the labor organization’s supposedly 
greater obligation to respond to membership 
desires and lament failures in this regard. 

It is true that union democracy is fragile and 
easily shattered, empty formalism too often 
taking the place of genuine membership influ- 
ence on decisions. The authors here contend, 
- however, that there is more competition for top 
. posts in British and American unions than is 
generally believed. More fundamentally, their 
study assesses the underlying variables in or- 
ganizational structure which makes the leader- 
ship selection process in some unions in each 
.country more competitive, hence presumably 
more democratic, than others. 
| Edelstein and Warner proceed on the as- 
| -sumption that democracy inheres in unions in 
° which consistently effective opposition regu- 
, larly competes with incumbents on a roughly 
- equal basis for top offices. They conclude that 

“juch equality can be encouraged if autonomous 
suborganizations are permitted at regional or 
occupational subdivisions of the national union, 
and that such autonomy is possible to a greater 
extent than Robert Michels or S. M. Lipset have 
thought possible. They have far less confidence 
in externally-imposed guarantees of civil rights 
procedures than do commentators such as Alice 
Cook and Robert Dahl, although they empha- 
‘size that officer selection by membership ref- 
erendum rather than election by convention 
delegates tends to ameliorate inequality of 
power. 

Factually, the findings of the volume are 
interesting. Top union officers were more fre- 
quently defeated for reelection in the period 
studied, 1949—1966, in the United States than 
in Great Britain. More British union elections 
were closely contested, however, even though 
incumbents were rarely defeated. The authors 
seem unsure of what to make of this—whether 
close reelections of “semipermanent”’ leaders 
nevertheless evidence democracy. They suggest 
such results may occur because British unionists 
with stronger. Socialist traditions than their 
American counterparts are less tolerant of the 
genuine factionalism that leads to real change. 

Alternatively, I would hypothesize that 
these results, and the fact that the authors find 
them somewhat surprising, may stem in part 
.from the authors’ emphasis on structure rather 
.than procedure as the dependent variable in 
union democracy. In the United States in 1959 
. the enactment of the Labor-Management Re- 
~ porting and Disclosure (Landrum-Griffin) Act 

. forced many unions to revamp their election 
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procedures to conform to the standards of Title 
IV of the new law. Two of the three case 
studies of union elections in the United States 
contained in chapter 10 of this volume were 
heavily influenced by Department of Labor 
activities under the Act. While the authors are 
correct in several of their criticisms of the Act’s 
provisions and enforcement, the slight attention 
given it—a little over one page in 360 pages of 
text—hardly seems appropriate. In fact, 
throughout the volume the authors, though 
respectively nationals of the two countries they 
study and each with research experience in the 
other’s nation, seem somewhat more comfor- 
table with British than American experience. 
On several matters they rely too heavily on 
secondary and slightly questionable American 
sources. 

Despite these few misgivings, I welcome this 
study as a worthwhile addition to the slim 
literature on the internal workings of unions as 
organizations. In emphasizing the amount of 
leadership change that does take place it serves 
as an antidote to the scholarly and popular 
impression of unions as just one more bureau- 
cratic oligarchy. Moreover, in times marked by 
the growth of the conglomerate and multina- 
tional corporation as well as a growing develop- 
ment in some nations of trilateral negotiation 
of tax-wage-price policies, both of which in- 
crease the pressures for centralization of deci- 
sion making, concern with maintaining democ- 
racy within unions is important. Government of 
unions without the consent of the governed will 
in time make both economies and nations 
unstable. 


CHARLES M. REHMUS 
University of Michigan 


Canadian Political Parties: Origin, Character, 
Impact. By Frederick C. Engelmann and 
Mildred A. Schwartz. (Scarborough, On- 
tario: Prentice-Hall of Canada, 1975. Pages 
and price not given.) 


The appearance of a new book on Canadian 
political parties should be an occasion for 
applause. Compared to the literature on Ameri- 
can parties, the Canadian literature is grossly 
underdeveloped and almost any addition should 
be.an improvement. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case with Engelmann and Schwartz’ new 
book. The book, a substantially revised, re- 
worked, and expanded version of the authors’ 
Political Parties and the Canadian Social Struc- 
ture (Scarborough, Ontario: Prentice-Hall of 
Canada, 1967), attempts to examine and ex- 
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plain the origin, character, and impact of 
Canadian political parties. However, the 
promise of the book is largely unfulfilled. 

The authors have two points of departure: a 
modified version of Duverger’s classification of 
political parties and a systems analysis of 
Canadian parties. In the introductory chapter, 
the authors pose five questions about parties 
(“what are parties, how do they come into 
being, how many parties are there, what do 
parties do, and what kinds of parties are there” 
[p. 3]), make a number of observations about 
parties in democratic systems, and introduce a 
typology of political parties, classifying them 
according to organizational form (cadre v. 
mass), focus of appeal (pragmatic v. principle), 
and breadth of support (broad v. restricted). 
Subsequent sections examine “the roots of 
Canadian political parties in historical traditions 
and social and political institutions’ (p. 21), 
more immediate influences, parties as conver- 
sion agencies, and finally the uses of the party 
system. 

The authors poke into so many nooks and 
crannies of the Canadian political system that it 
is difficult to summarize their conclusions. 
Early on we learn that Canadian parties have 
developed because of the need to provide 
responsible government, that party discipline is 
a response to the needs of operating a parlia- 
mentary system (which doesn’t explain why it 
exists), that federalism has permitted the devel- 
opment and survival of third parties, and that 
many cleavages in Canadian society have been 
taken up by all parties. Later on, we learn that 
the prevalence of cadre parties reflects Cana- 
dian social structure (though it is not clear why 
this should be so), and that parties have indeed 
contributed to legitimacy and effectiveness, but 
not to the degree that they could. A variety of 
other points are raised, often in the form of 
caveats. The authors conclude by introducing a 
number of hypotheses about the effects of 
competition among the types of parties deline- 
ated in the introductory chapter. 

The major themes and conclusions of the 
book are difficult to summarize largely because 
they are blurred by its approach and organiza- 
tion. Rather than telling us what Canadian 
parties are like and why, and why this is 
important, the authors employ systems analysis 
and follow a rigid progression from inputs to 
outputs. The authors treat parties as distinct 
sub-systems with their own inputs and outputs. 
Rather than foliowing customary usage and 
discussing the functions of political parties, the 
authors are forced to talk about the inputs and 
outputs of political parties. As a result they end 
up telling us that, among other things, nomina- 
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tions and the provision of goyernment are 
outputs of political parties. The language is 
cumbersome and unilluminating. 

These difficulties are compounded by poor 
organization. The book is written around a 
comprehensive set of chapter and topic head- 
ings which function as a series of boxes which 
must be filled in in one way or another. These 
obscure the subject matter and interrupt the 
flow of the narrative. For example, chapter IV 
treats cleavages under the rubric of “internal 
and external stimuli to party formation” (p. 
71). Surely, though, the relationship between 
cleavage and party systems (though by no 
means automatic) is important and well enough 
known to merit treatment in its own right. This 
chapter is followed by a section entitled “Ori- 
gins: Special Influences” (p. 93), containing 
chapters on elites, mass media, and interest 
groups. Each of these is comprehensive but 
disjointed and full of material only tangentially 
related to the subject matter of the book. The 
chapter on elites is typical of the rest: the 
authors present a general discussion of elites, 
defined as anyone from admen to intellectuals. 
On the way, they digress and discuss the 
relationship between politicians and civil ser- 
vants, the formation of electoral strategies, the 
prior experience of prime ministers, “the conse- 
quences of elite involvement in party politics” 
(p. 115), and whether or not there is a power 
elite in Canadian politics. Most of these topics 
have more to do with the effects or outputs of 
political parties than with their origins. 

These difficulties might be forgiven if they 
were in the interest of either systematic testing 
of propositions or greater comparability. How- 


ever, neither is achieved. The attempt at.sys- 


tems analysis falls flat and the book ends up as 
a descriptive exercise in which conclusions are 
asserted rather than demonstrated. In view of 
the paucity of the literature about Canadian 
political parties, this might have been useful, 
but the flow of the description is constantly 
interrupted by awkward terminology, and poor 
organization. While in the concluding chapters, 
Englemann and Schwartz attempt to develop 
hypotheses and draw conclusions, their pro- 
clivity for universal categories gets in their way. 
The authors employ Parsonian categories 
(leadership, policies, resource mobilization, legi- 
timacy, effectiveness) to evaluate the influences 
of parties on society. However, by the time the 
authors operationalize these terms, they have 
lost general applicability and comparability. 
Leadership, for example, is operationalized as 
the provision of single or multi-cleavage leader- 
ship, while effectiveness ‘is measured by cabinet 
duration. The former definition is narrow and 
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cumbersome and more closely related to inte- 
gration than leadership, while effectiveness and 
cabinet duration might well be inversely re- 
lated. In the last chapter, the authors develop 
hypotheses about the effects of competition 
among different kinds of parties, defined by the 
typology developed in chapter 1, but the 
patterns of competition, delineated in charts 
full of initials (e.g., c-b-p x m-r-i, pp. 314, 
316-17) are confusing and difficult to grasp, 
and the hypotheses are often trivial or tau- 
tological. For the first hypothesis (H1) tells us 
that “‘competition between cadre-broad-prag- 
matic parties encourages multi-cleavage leader- 
ship.” Surely the fact that parties are broadly 
based requires them to have broadly based—ie., 
multi-cleavage—leadership. 

There are more criticisms to be made about 
this book. The quality of writing is poor and 
sometimes turgid. There is little original materi- 
al. Basic data needed for the convenience of the 
reader—e.g., election results—are often missing. 
Reading the book, one cannot help wondering 
whether the book was edited, nor can one help 
feeling that someone else could have done a 
better job synthesizing the existing literature. 
However, to date, no one else has tried. Readers 
interested enough to force their way through 
the book in spite of its poor writing and poor 
organization will find a wealth of material and 
sources and many interesting observations 
about Canadian parties and politics. Neverthe- 
less, if the authors had abandoned their pre- 
tense at systems analysis and simply told us 
about Canadian parties, they could have pro- 
duced a better and far more useful book. 


STEVEN B. WOLINETZ 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 


Elite Recruitment in Democratic Polities: Com- 
parative Studies Across Nations. Edited by 
Heinz Eulau and Moshe M. Czudnowski. 
(New York: Halsted, Wiley, 1976. Pp. 299. 
$17.50.) 


For scholars interested in solid empirical 
work on elites in modern societies, this is an 
extremely useful and suggestive collection. It 
consists of six original studies employing data 
from six countries (U.S., West Germany, 
Netherlands, France, Italy, and India), studies 
which use data, often ingeniously, to test 
various components of democratic theory. Two 
of the studies are explicitly comparative (U.S. 
state legislators, and French and Italian 
mayors); three rely heavily on historical analy- 
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sis. The six empirical analyses are preceded by 
two introductory discussions by Heinz Eulau 
and Dwaine Marvick which review the develop- 
ments in the field, link current work with the 
earlier directions suggested by Harold Lasswell 
and others, and discuss models and approaches 
emerging from current work. 

Clearly the study of the recruitment of 
political elites is an area of inquiry which has 
tremendous potential, both in terms of data 
availability and theoretical promise. As Marvick 
puts it, out of a congeries of marginally-related 
studies we are now seeing the “de facto 
definition of the research field” (p. 40). These 
new empirical efforts demonstrate what can be 
done and what needs to be done. There is still 
today, what Lasswell noted in the last stock- 
taking evaluation which occurred in 1961, a 
“conspicuous lack of elegant intellectual unity” 
(p. 12). Yet, more careful application of theory 
is now evident, as well as more rigorous testing 
of propositions which are relevant to under- 
standing the linkage of elite structures to social 
and political reality. This is, then, more so- 
phisticated empirical work than we have previ- 
ously seen, and probably intellectually additive 
in the long run. 

Among the questions asked in these studies, 
a few of the most central are: 

(1) Do full-time incumbent political office- 
holders reveal different personal and systemic 
value preferences than part-time or aspiring 
activists, or than the average voter? Moshe 
Czudnowski explores this through interviews 
with three types of 66 Illinois politicians. 

(2) Are state legislators who are recruited 
by the party (“party agents”) inclined to have 
stronger partisan attitudes and to be more loyal 
to party in roll call voting behavior than 
coopted candidates, entrepreneurs, or career- 
ists; and how does this relationship vary by 
type of state and district? Three Iowa scholars 
(C. L. Kim, J. Green, and S. Patterson) examine 
this question by reanalysis of original data from 
a 1962 study, plus interviews with 122 lowa 
legislators in 1967. 

(3) In what respects in a modern industrial 
society do the social attributes and governing 
skills of the “appointed executive elite” change 
over time, and are these changes a result of 
party fluctuations or a function of the gradual 
broadening of the recruitment base and/or “a 
skill evolution”? Kenneth Prewitt and William 
McAllister examine this carefully with the 
biographical data of some 700 U.S. federal 
executives in selected periods from 1930 to 
1970. 

(4) In a non-Western democratic polity, 
how do “‘pre-apprenticeship” patterns (concern- 
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ing caste, education, family income, occupa- 
tion, family political socialization) differ for 
parliamentary candidates, state legislative candi- 
dates, local party activists, and non-party poli- 
tical personnel, as well as for those politicians 
whose careers are “localist”’ in contrast to those 
who are “translocal” or “in transit??? Dwaine 
Marvick documents these differences with an 
analysis of a national sample of 1,000 Indian 
leaders who were interviewed at the time of the 
1967 election. 

(5) To what extent do municipal council 
members selected through a partisan electoral 
process (in the Netherlands, in contrast to a 
nonpartisan process as in the San Francisco 
area) reveal distinctive role orientations and 
perceptions of the importance of party in their 
political careers? Galen Irwin analyzes the 
Dutch data from interviews with 316 council 
members and commissioners, and attempts a 
an comparison with Bay Area study re- 
sults. 

(6) Do local political elites recruited during 
a period of crisis exhibit different character- 
istics (in age, occupation, party attachment and 
political activism) than those recruited in non- 
crisis periods; and in terms of what type of 
model does one explain the differential sys- 
temic findings in such recruitment patterns? 
Sidney Tarrow and V. C. Smith seek an answer 
to this problem with data from interviews with 
121 Italian and 109 French mayors. 

(7) How “open” is the political elite in 
relation to other elites (labor unions, business, 
bureaucratic, mass media, and others), in terms 
of social profiles, socialization and career pat- 
terns, and exchange relationships? Werner Kal- 
tefleiter seeks an answer by presenting 1972 
interview data for 1825 German leaders from 
all sectors. 

(8) When political-electoral realignment oc- 
curs in a system, does elite recruitment con- 
tribute to the occurrence of the crisis, and what 
are the effects of the emergence of new 
leadership on political coalitions, elite behavior, 
and policy output? Michael King and Lester 
Seligman look systematically at the data on 
U.S. members of Congress from 1872 on, 
contrasting the “‘critical election” years of 1896 
and 1932 with six other noncritical elections. 

These are significant questions, answered in 
these studies with a detailed analysis of com- 
plex reality. The hypotheses are at the micro- 
level, but they have important macro-level 
relevance. In the process, broad-gauged theories 
are implicitly (and occasionally explicitly) 
tested, such as Lasswell’s theory of the account- 
ability of the elite, Huntington’s theory of the 
poor linkage between electoral coalitions and 
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governing coalitions, speculations about Third 
World political development, Michels, Pareto 
and Mosca’s views on oligarchy and the “‘circu- 
lation of elites,” and current theories from 
specialists in the U.S. on realignment. One can 
see these studies as explorations of bits and 
pieces of larger theoretical concerns. 

One may well deplore “discontinuity” and 
the disjunctive character of current research, as 
well as plead for more longitudinal and truly 
comparative work. Yet these studies perform a 
service in alerting us to the fascinating variety 
of elite analyses possible, illustrating various 
types of designs, and pointing to the values and 
consequences of such systematic research ef- 
forts. We have much elite and mass data 
available, both historical and comparative; it is 
now a matter of doing what Lasswell exhorted 
us to do years ago, to exploit effectively this 
tool of elite analysis. 


SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD 
University of Michigan 


Public Policy and the Smoking-Health Contro- 
versy: A Comparative Study. By Kenneth 
Michael Friedman. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, D.C. Heath, 1975, Pp. 216, 
$15.00.) 


Public-policy analysis has become a major 
preoccupation among political scientists in re- 
cent years. One would expect comparative 
analysis to be a major focus for such work; 
however, few such studies have appeared. Case 
studies in a single setting have rather become 
the primary vehicle for this type of investiga- 
tion. In view of the complexity of the public 
policy process in any setting, such an eventuali- 
ty is not too surprising. Nevertheless, from a 
research perspective, precious little can be 
generalized from most case studies. So Kenneth 
Friedman is to be applauded for his attempt to 
undertake a comparative study into the efforts 
of three governments—the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Canada—to deal with a 
common policy problem. 

The choice of these three governments 
would appear to be most appropriate for 
comparative study. Ali three speak the same 
language and enjoy a common political and 
economic heritage; two have parliamentary and 
the other a presidential form of government; 
two have a federal and the other a unitary 
system of government. The potential danger of 
tobacco consumption to health has been a 
major public-policy issue in all three countries 
for the past ten years. Thus, given these 
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circumstances, it should appear possible to 
determine how differing forms and systems of 
government affect the operation of the public- 
policy process. 

Friedman approaches his study by present- 
ing case studies of the smoking-health contro- 
versy in each country. In order to facilitate 
comparison, he organizes the information pre- 
sented in each case study according to: interest- 
group behavior, governmental policy and 
cigarette consumption. 

These case studies reveal a remarkably paral- 
lel set of actions taken in each country. In each 
instance, public concern was triggered by the 
publication of scientific reports by the health 
community, followed by: (1) the requirement 
of a warning on the product (cigarettes) and/or 
product advertising; (2) the introduction of 
filter-tipped cigarettes with lower tar and nico- 
tine content; (3) the banning of cigarette 
advertising on radio and television; (4) the 
required reporting of tar and nicotine content 
on the product; and (5) the demand for the 
setting of a maximum tar and nicotine content 
allowable in cigarettes sold. Not only have the 
same types of actions been taken in all three 
countries, but in each instance the actions have 
occurred in practically the same time sequence. 


It is true that the means employed for taking 
such actions have differed in all three countries. 
In the United Kingdom and Canada, with 
parliamentary governments, voluntary action 
by the tobacco industry has been stressed, 
while in the United States legally based actions 
by Congress and administrative agencies have 
predominated. In Canada the threat of the 
development of fragmented policy by the pro- 
vinces has been an impetus for the emergence 
of national policies. One may assume that these 
differences can be attributed to the different 
forms and systems of government found in the 
three countries. 

Yet these differences may be due as much or 
more to the differences in the economic cir 
cumstances existing in each country. In the 
United States tobacco growers and manufac- 
turers are both concentrated in the same states, 
while in Canada growers are concentrated in 
different provinces than manufacturers. Agri- 
cultural price-support politics is important in 
both countries; but given the smaller number of 
growers in Canada and that government’s strong 
traditional support to producer cooperatives, 
the system almost certainly operates somewhat 
differently there than it does in the United 
States. The United Kingdom, of course, differs 
from both the United States and Canada in that 
its major economic concern in the smoking- 
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health controversy deals not with the growing 
or manufacture of tobacco but with the tax 
revenues received from its sale. Although tobac- 
co tax revenues are important to all three 
governments, they make up over 80 percent of 
the retail price of cigarettes in Britain compared 
with less than 50 percent in the United States. 
(In Canada the proportion varys from 45 
percent in some provinces to 75 percent in 
others.) Finally, the economic dependence of 
Canada upon both the United States and 
Britain has certainly affected that country’s 
stance on the tobacco-health issue. 


In view of the multiple decision points and 
multiple decisions revealed by these case stu- 
died, Friedman concludes that the use of the 
concept, power or “who governs,” is far too 
ambiguous an analytic tool to be helpful in 
identifying how the policy process operates. He 
then considers the use of four other possible 
analytic models: (1) Referee, where govern- 
ment lays down the rules for the competition 
of groups and associations; (2)- Vector-Sum, 
where the legislature resolves conflicting in- 
terests into a national policy; (3) Interest- 
Group Liberalism, where government assures 
access to the decision-making process; or (4) 
Competitive Government, where different legi- 
slative, administrative and political groups com- 
pete to control public policy while maximizing 
their own clientele’s needs. Friedman concludes 
that only the Competitive Government model is 
sufficiently reflected in the three case studies to 
provide a viable tool for studying the public 
policy process. The other models all suffer from 
oversimplifications which prevent them from 
reflecting the dynamics of the process. 

In short, while the author finds the decision- 
making process too complicated to draw firm 
conclusions about how different formal govern- 
mental configurations affect policy formation, 
he does suggest that the Competitive Govern- 
ment model emerges as a viable perspective for 
studying the operation of the public policy 
process in different settings. This is a fascinat- 
ing conclusion, especially in view of the fact 
that the actions of all three governments on this 
policy issue appear to have had approximately 
the same effect on tobacco consumption within 
their respective constituencies. Unfortunately, 
Friedman fails to develop the characteristics of 
the Competitive Government model sufficiently 
to provide an operative tool capable of answer- 
ing why this has occurred. (The author does 
make reference to the origin of the model in 
Niskanen’s Bureaucracy and Representative 
Government, Aldine Atherton, 1971.) 


Most of the study is taken up by the 
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presentation of the three case studies; and even 
the case studies are quite truncated. The chap- 
ter on the United States, for example, should 
certainly be supplemented by a reading of Lee 
Fritschler’s Smoking and Politics (Aldine Ather- 
ton, 1975), especially in relation to the compe- 
titive practices of the various governmental 
instrumentalities involved. But ‘the comparative 
style Friedman has employed to present the 
cases is certainly useful. If he had gone on to 
use the case material to elaborate the Competi- 
tive Government model, his contribution to the 
comparative study of public policy could in- 
deed have been significant. But he has launched 
out into a field of investigation few have 
deigned to travel. And in so doing he has 
demonstrated the feasibility of comparative 
study. Everyone interested in this form of 
investigation should certainly give careful con- 
sideration to Friedman’s volume. 


FREMONT JAMES LYDEN 
University of Washington 


Regionalism and National Unity in Nepal. By 
Frederick H. Gaige. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1975. Pp. xvii + 234. 
$13.75.) 


Frederick Gaige has written an interesting 
and worthwhile account of the tarai region of 
Nepal and the efforts of the Nepalese govern- 
ment to link the tarai more closely with the 
country’s economy and its central administra- 
tion. Nepals farai region encompasses the 
southern 15 percent of Nepal and borders upon 
India; some 30 percent of Nepal’s population 
live in this plains region. Many of the tarai’s 
linguistic, commercial, and religious character- 
istics are shared with adjacent India and the 
efforts of the governing elite in the capital, 
Kathmandu, to extend its rule to the tarai 
provide a focus for Gaige’s study. 

Gaige devotes the first section of his book, 
three chapters, to the farai’s differentiating 
traits. His vivid description of the tarai’s special- 
ized physical and cultural landscape is based on 
an extensive field survey of village communities 
completed in 1967 and 1968. These chapters 
consider also the interaction between the tarai 
and India and how that interaction is viewed by 
Nepalese decision makers. His second section, 
seven chapters, deals with the problem of 
national integration, with “nation-building poli- 
cies.” Throughout, Gaige exploits skilfully 
those publications of the government of Nepal 
which were made available to him. 
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If Nepal is to become a nation, Gaige 
contends, the plains people must be drawn into 
the national framework. He describes those 
policies of government which seek to develop 
the tarai’s economy. He also offers a clear 
account of how the Kathmandu elite expects to 
profit from that region’s development. Of 
particular value is Gaige’s description of the 
government’s land reform program and the 
discontent which the administration of that 
program fostered among those inhabitants of 
the tarai who had little or no land. When the 
tarai’s land became attractive to the influential 
in the Kathmandu Valley, the landless and the 
small landowner in the tarai found only very 
limited access to land titles. New landowners 
from the hill regions were able to meet the 
restrictive requirements the government had 
established. 

Gaige’s book should appeal to those in- 
terested in Nepal. It is also a fine case study of 
a small developing country which is experi- 
encing tension between two of its major re- 
gional groups. 


MERRILL R. GOODALL 
Claremont Graduate School 


The Mensheviks: From the Revolution of 1917 
to the Second World War. Edited by 
Leopold H. Haimson. Translated by Ger- 
trude Vakar. (Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1975. Pp. 476. $22.50.) 


This volume fulfills a major goal of the 
Inter-University Project on the history of the 
Menshevik movement, begun in 1959 under the 
direction of Leopold Haimson. It brings to- 
gether the historical recollections of five major 
Menshevik figures—David Dallin, George 
Denicke, Leo Lande, Boris Sapir, and Simon 
Wolin—who join their individual energies and 
narratives to construct a general history of 
Menshevism from February 1917 to the Second 
World War. Each contributor has focused on 
the events of the movement he knew best; and 
each has supplemented his memory with docu- 
mentary materials from Menshevik archives. 
During the volume’s preparation, each con- 
tributor also discussed his work in biweekly 
seminars with American and European scholars, 
and other Menshevik survivors. The resulting 
book is at once an invaluable source for any | 
future work on Menshevism, and a history in its 
own right. As a source, it contains recollections 
and perspectives of men whose lives have been 
immersed in Menshevism, and who maintained 
a remarkable publicistic activity through five 
decades of émigré life. As history, it is a richly 
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detailed narrative, remarkably thorough in its 
presentation of major party activities and its 
analysis of changes in program and theory. It is 
also thoroughly annotated, enhanced by an 
excellent index, a chronology, and appendices 
on the Menshevik Unification Congress of 
1917, the Social Democratic press in 1918, and 
the Menshevik trial of 1931. Its very publica- 
tion, in fact, might be seen as one of the last 
integral parts of Menshevik party history. 

It is not, however, an easy book to review. 
Its attributes as a memoir-history, and hence as 
a source, are clearly different from its function 
as an historical narrative. Its contributors con- 
sistently offer a rich mass of detailed informa- 
tion throughout but as with all collective 
histories, the quality of insight and analysis 
vary, as do points of emphasis and focus. As 
such, it is an invaluable contribution to, but not 
a substitute for, a full party history. 

As an historical narrative, its principal gen- 
eral strength is the enormous mass of informa- 
tion it contains, and its principal weakness is a 
general narrowness of vision. Chapters on 1917 
(by Leo Lande) supplement extant literature 
with detailed discussions of Central Committee 
activities in the summer of 1917, the disintegra- 
tion of the defensist bloc, the party’s attitudes 
towards the last coalition, the Bolshevik sei- 
zure, and Vikzhel; but they make little effort to 
comprehend the revolutionary movement as a 
whole, or even to evaluate the Mensheviks’ 
particular role in the evolution of Social 
Democracy in this period. Chapters on the Civil 
War (by David Dallin and George Denicke) 
constitute the strongest part of the volume as 
an historical narrative, but assume a compre- 
hension of underlying social and economic 
processes few general readers are likely to have. 
Simon Wolin’s account of the Mensheviks under 
NEP and emigration will similarly be most 
interesting to those who understand the dilem- 
mas of Groman, Sher, Cherevanin and others 
who stayed and worked in Moscow, and who 
are generally familiar with other aspects of 
emigration politics. Hence as history, the book 
will be engrossing for specialists, and a rich 
mine of material for those doing further work. 
Others, however, may find its very richness 
overwhelming. 

To me, the volume is more interesting as a 
source of Menshevik perspectives. Most striking 
is the way each contributor views the revolu- 
tion as essentially a political, rather than a 
social process. “Democracy” as the term is used 
in the volume, means political form, not social 
leveling; and collectively, the authors fail to 
exhibit what one might call an “orthodox 
Marxist” concern for the social underpinnings 
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of political development. What is compelling 
for each is the relationship between revolution 
and the collapse of civil liberties, an obvious 
focus given the volume as memoir-history, but 
also a revealing one in terms of the movement’s 
historical approach to revolution. The profound 
changes in social relations which underlay the 
Bolshevik consolidation of power are little 
noted, nor are their implications drawn in terms 
of Menshevik strategies. 


The question of the Constituent Assembly, 
for example, is presented as: “Did it represent 
the essence of democracy, or was democracy 
possible without it?” (p. 182), not in terms of 
whether a parliamentary form of this sort was 
either possible or appropriate to Russian social 
conditions in 1918. Similarly, one follows 
Martov’s tortuous arguments (“‘mainly in pri- 
vate conversations,” Dallin reports [p. 182]}) 
that democracy in Russia meant civil rights and 
a rule of law—arguments which underlay the 
party’s formal abandonment of the Assembly in 
October 1918; but nowhere is there any clear 
evidence that Menshevik leaders then or later 
appreciated the correlations between social 
levelling, the evaporation of legality, and the 
Mensheviks’ own political weakness. In the 
turbulent months of 1917 and 1918, Russia 
needed above all a clear-headed, consistent, 
democratic government, with the strength to 
enforce its policies and to effect Russia’s social 
revolution systematically and carefully. Little 
in this volume suggests that the Mensheviks had 
this capability in any greater degree than their 
political adversaries, or enhances the reputation 
of Martov and his colleagues for political 
perspicacity. 


Also revealing, I think, is the fact that for all 
its brilliance of detail, which allows for a new 
and full appreciation of Menshevik organiza- 
tional and ideological diversity, the volume as a 
whole indirectly reinforces a commonly held 
view of Mensheviks as ideological scholastics. It 
does so because its contributors examine each 
change in the party’s program and theory with 
extraordinary attentiveness, while entirely ig- 
noring questions concerning its organic base, 
the practical problems of political mobilization, 
or such aspects of practical politics as organiza- 
tional strengths and weaknesses. Thus one finds 
an interesting discussion of the oppositional 
Conference of Factory Representatives in 1918, 
but no discussion of the problems of translating 
oppositional groups into an active political 
strategy. And one reads in detail about the 
December 1918 party conference, which David 
Dallin notes “marked the beginning of a revi- 
sion of ideology and policy that was to absorb 
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the party’s best minds until Martov’s death” (p. 
196); however he finds little effort to correlate 
these ideological revisions with practical activi- 
ty. Thus those accustomed to simplified gen- 
eralizations about the Mensheviks’ preoccupa- 
tion with theory are not likely to find much 
here to alter their conceptions. 

Finally, there is, in my view, an interesting 
woodenness in Menshevik perspectives here, 
perhaps the result of contradictions between 
the goals of the volume as memoir and as 
history. Throughout there seems to be an 
almost painful strain for dispassion, an effort to 
present material objectively, without traces of 
emotion. Similarly, there is little effort at 
sustained analysis or evaluation, as if efforts to 
judge were considered inappropriate to objec- 
tive history. As a result, the warm and com- 
mitted personalities of the contributors are 
hidden, as are the subjective sides of the party’s 
collective experience. Perhaps this is because 
the authors felt their views and feelings have 
been extensively presented elsewhere; perhaps 
they wanted very much to avoid “memoir,” 
and write “history.” On the other hand, per- 
haps this represents the Mensheviks’ own his- 
torical dispassion, their determined effort his- 
torically to relate to Russian events with 
unemotional objectivity. In either case, the 
result, I think, is a certain loss: one comes away 
without really knowing more about Dallin or 
Denicke than before, and in this sense, the 
yolume’s usefulness as a source is diminished. 

None of this, however, diminishes the ex- 
traordinary achievement of the book’s publica- 
tion. It is a singular validation, if one were 
needed, of the importance of the Inter- 
University project. 


WILLIAM G. ROSENBERG 
University of Michigan 


Freedom and Labour: Mobilization and Poli- 
tical Control on the Zambian Copperbelt. By 
Peter Harries-Jones. (New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s, 1975. Pp. 256. $19.95.) 


The publication of this book represents a 
major step in interdisciplinary cross-fertilization 
between anthropology/sociology and political 
science in the study of Zambian politics. These 
disciplines have a long history of cooperation in 
Zambia, with both sides having borrowed from 
one another, but Harries-Jones has brought 
them much closer to merger. His work is good 
political science written from the perspective of 
the anthropological/sociological approach of 
network analysis; the theoretical literature 
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which he cites in framing his central questions 
is drawn from all three disciplines. The most 
significant contribution of this particular inter- 
disciplinary approach is to provide an extensive 
description and explanation of the relationships 
between the lowest organizational level in a 
nationalist movement about to become, or 
having recently become, a governing party, and 
other organizational levels in that party. 

The setting for MHarries-Jones’ study is 
Luanshya, a city in the Zambian copperbelt 
which has been the subject of several major 
research projects. Where possible, the author 
compares his data with the findings of previous 
studies, thus providing a valuable longitudinal 
dimension to some aspects of his own analysis. 
During the period covered by Harries-Jones’ 
research, the dominant nationalist party in 
Zambia—the United National Independence 
Party CUNIP)—was transformed from a clam 
destine movement seeking to organize demon- 
strations again$t the colonial government into 
the governing party of an independent state. He 
demonstrates that, at least in Luanshya, this 
transformation involved a substantial change in 
decision-making relationships among organi- 
zational levels, and that the party was unable to 
adapt to these changes in a manner satisfactory 
to the mass of participants at the lowest 
level—the section. As a consequence of this 
adaptive failure, there was a substantial increase 
in the degree of elitism in the party, a develop- 
ment which has had considerable long-run 
significance. 

After presenting some historical background, 
largely in the form of a manuscript written by a 
woman party organizer to detail the difficulties 
of early mass mobilization efforts in Luanshya, 
Harries-Jones turns to traditional concerns of 
urban anthropology—the interactions among 
kinsmen, home mates (people identifying them- 
selves as coming from the same place), and 
neighbors by means of which they adjust to the 
conditions of urban life. Political mobilization 
of such people into party sections, carried out 
by other such people who assume the role of 
sponsors, is shown to be a part of this 
adjustment process. Because it was based on 
existing relationships, especially those among 
home mates, and because it gave urban dwellers 
the opportunity to work for improvement of 
their situation, this mobilization was extremely 
successful, and at the same time relatively 
noncoercive. A fascinating example, described 
at some length by Harries-Jones, was the UNIP 
Funeral Committee, which made honoring the 
deceased and political mobilization mutually 
reinforcing activities. 

The mobilization of large numbers of people 
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by a nationalist party raises problems of con- 
trol: the party leadership wants the attitudes 
and behavior of followers to conform to party 
policies, while the followers want the leaders to 
be responsive to their perceived needs. Combin- 
ing anthropological and political science per- 
spectives allows Harries-Jones to examine con- 
trol from both above and below. From above, 
he examines the roles of the branch, the 
constituency, and the region, which are, in that 
order, ascending levels of party organization, 
and thus have differing perspectives on policy 
issues as well as on mass participation. From 
below, he examines the attempts made to 
reform or ostracize dissidents through the 
spreading of derogatory rumors about them, 
and the dissidents’ attempts to retaliate with 
the same technique. 

Harries-Jones’ analysis is weakest when he 
shifts to a more macro level and discusses the 
emergence of elitism among Copperbelt Afri- 
cans. Previous and subsequent to this stage of 
analysis he focuses on the municipal African 
residential area of Luanshya, but here he 
switches over to the separate mining company 
township, without giving any justification for 
doing so. He correctly argues -that the elite 
which emerged in the latter area through the 
creation of an association for African salaried 
staff separate from the African Mineworkers 
Union was not able to exercise effective poli- 
tical and moral leadership in the struggle for 
African rights. Since he turns next to the 
manifestations of elitism in UNIP in the munici- 
pal mayoral election, the reader might assume 
that this elitism was equivalent to that mani- 
fested in the salaried staff association. Such an 
- assumption would be unwarranted, and Har- 
ries-Jones does not really appear to make it. His 
digression away from the municipality to the 
salaried staff association, however, remains un- 
explained. 

Mobilization and control can easily come 
into conflict with one another, as Harries-Jones 
demonstrates in his discussion of the mayoral 
election. Here pressures from above—from the 
national, regional and constituency levels—to 
have a highly competent and experienced 
mayor, and to make the selection on a non- 
racial basis, came into sharp conflict with 
pressures from below to have a mayor represen- 
tative of the majority of the people. The 
outcome of this conflict represented a victory 
for the higher organizational levels, as a number 
of African councilors ignored the decision 
reached in a public meeting and cast their votes 
to elect a European mayor. Some of those who 
did so are quoted as saying that educated 
people cannot be greatly influenced by the 
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opinions of illiterates, but since the emergence 
of elitism among Africans in the municipality is 
not described, the reader does not fully under- 
stand the relationship between local elitism and 
party pressures from outside Luanshya in the 
making of this decision. Some observers of the 
Zambian scene would argue that outside party 
pressures represented the elitism of the party’s 
national leadership, but this argument is outside 
the scope of a study of one city. 

The mayoral election is seen by Har 
ries-Jones as an example of UNIP’s failure to 
adapt to increased organizational complexity 
engendered by its assumption of new functions 
as a governing party. This explanation of the 
election and the significant trend which it 
exemplified is quite sound, but incomplete, and 
needs to be supplemented by an analysis of the 
emergence of an African elite within UNIP in 
the municipality. But no book does everything 
which it should ideally do, and what has been 
said above clearly indicates that reading this 
book is a necessity for all those who want a full 
understanding of Zambian politics. 


JAMES R. SCARRITT 
University of Colorado 


Comparative Public Policy: The Politics of 
Social Choice in Europe and America. By 
Amold J. Heidenheimer, Hugh Heclo, and 
Carolyn Teich Adams. (New York: St. Mar 
tin’s, 1975. Pp. iii + 296. $12.95, cloth; 
$5.95, paper.) 


American public policies usually deviate 
from the pattern of other western countries, 
and the deviation is usually on the cheap side. 
Most other countries with which we are more 
or less akin plan better cities, run better trains, 
build more public housing, provide more equi- 
table income maintenance, etc. The litany is 
familiar; the specifics are not. How do we 
differ, in detail, from Sweden, Britain, Ger- 
many and other European countries? Why do 
we differ? The how question is answered pretty 
well by Heidenheimer, Heclo, and Adams. As to 
why, the answers they provide are disappoint- 
ingly familiar and flat. We have fragmented 
decision structures, weak parties, a funny ide- 
ology, and a strangely loose social structure. 
Sometimes another country gets a low score on 
a particular policy, but the U.S. consistently 
brings up the rear (with the qualified exception 
of education). This book will tell you how 
much the difference is—usually in clear and 
historically sensitive detail. It will leave you 
wondering why—in terms more sophisticated 
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and generalizable than the common textbook 
notations of our party incoherence, fragmented 
federalism, etc. 

The citation for the 1975 Gladys M. Kam- 
merer Award of the APSA says this volume 
“should provide a major stimulus to cross- 
national comparative studies of public policy” 
(PS 9 [Fall, 1976], 441). The encomium is 
deserved. The book will be useful in one of the 
most rapidly expanding and theoretically 
promising areas of political inquiry. Those of us 
who, in our seminars and research, are now 
trying to map and explain variations in national 
policy patterns should all welcome this book. 
Good detail is good scholarship. 

This work’s claim upon scholarly attention is 
warranted primarily by the clarity and richness 
of descriptive material on the content and 
evolution of major policies. It compares the 
experiences of Britain, Sweden, West Germany 
and occasional other examples (e.g., Nether- 
lands, France) to the policy performance of the 
United States. The breadth of description of 
alternative policy options and the forces active 
in their evolution are backed up by an excellent 
bibliography The book provides a fine base 
from which Americanists can reach out and 
examine the experiences of those other coun- 
tries with which we most often compare our- 
selves. Persons schooled in the comparative 
patterns of a particular policy area can begin 
broadening their substantive coverage with the 
aid of this volume. 

Alas, if one is seeking theoretical refinement 
or improved explanations. of policy variation 
accross nations—a stage to which the field must 
soon move more vigorously if it is to earn its 
scientific stripes or be of value to policy 
planners—this is not the book for the job. The 
authors disclaim any effort at constructing a 
policy model (p. 1). But they have one anyway, 
which would be familiar to the advocates of a 
responsible party system and rational unified 
executive planning. The fundamental problem, 
however, is that the descriptive mode pursued 
here—with notable variations from chapter to 
chapter—makes it very difficult either to trace 
through the causality hypothesized or to map 
the direction or sequencing of relationships of 
the political, social, and administrative forces 
discussed, let alone to suggest modes of verifica- 
tion or falsification. 

Comparative Public Policy contains occa- 
sional citations of efforts at more rigorous 
hypothesis testing, whether in the case analytic 
mode of Anthony King (British Journal of 
Political Science, 1973) or the more aggregate, 
i.e., larger N, approach of Harold Wilensky (The 
Welfare State and Equality, 1975). But no 
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effort is made to suggest anything that might 
approach second-order causation, especially for 
the American policy peculiarities. Would not 
the relative impact of war and its devastation, 
combined with population density, for exam- 
ple, help explain some of the variation in (and 
low U.S. commitment to) public housing, urban 
planning, or transport? And surely the fact of 
biraciality deserves more than passing notice in 
assessing the full gamut of American deviation 
from the cross-national pattern. 

This volume inventories key policy dif- 
ferences; it suggests dimensions of variance in 
some detail. That will surely be useful for 
future efforts at explanation. But the funda- 
mental terms of comparability between units 
(the U.S. vs. Sweden? Amsterdam vs. New York 
City?) are usually ignored. Multiple causes (e.g., 
ideology, government form, socioeconomic 
forces) are listed rather than sequenced, thus 
playing into the hands of correlation-hunting 
debunkers who prefer the simplicity of partial- 
ing to theoretically more sensitizing techniques 
such as path analysis or process modeling. 

It is a cliché of comparative inquiry that case 
studies inform and enrich broad generalizations 
based on large numbers. But, at the risk of 
being charged with incurable quantophilia, I 
beg the case analysts—especially those as eru- 
dite as Heidenheimer, Heclo and Adams—to 
relate their narratives in more than a perfunc- 
tory manner to the general findings of their 
allies in the field; to be more self-conscious 
about the equivalence of their comparisons; and 
to array hypothetical causal factors in a manner 
subject to clear statement, if not quantitative 
test. 


RICHARD I. HOFFERBERT 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


The Limits of Administration. By Christopher 
C. Hood. (London: Wiley, 1976. Pp. xii + 
213. $14.95.) 


In his seminal 1887 article, “The Study of 
Administration,’ Woodrow Wilson was op- 
timistic about the possibility of developing a 
“science” of administration. Let the political 
leaders make the basic policy decisions, said 
Wilson, and then let administrators execute 
those decisions neutrally and efficiently. Wil- 
son’s search for a scientific and rational system 
of administration has been kept alive by genera- 
tions of planners, policy analysts, and man- 
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agers. But other students of administra- 
tion—particularly in recent years—have pointed 
to numerous difficulties inherent in admunister- 
ing public policy. 

Christopher Hood’s book adds to this latter 
tradition by providing a rich description and 
analysis of administrative pitfalls. The book 
begins by presenting a model of “perfect 
administration’’—characterized by authoritative 
lines of command, uniform rules, clear goals, 
perfect information, and adequate time for 
action. Then the author shows how the perfect 
mode! breaks down in practice. He deals skill- 
fully with the numerous administrative prob- 
lems, among them coordination, recalcitrance 
of nominal subordinates, limits on information, 
difficulties of categorization, and conflicting 
time perspectives. 

These topics have been examined before, but 
Hood brings to his analysis a good eye for 
organizational detail and a host of imaginative 
illustrative examples. To make his points about 
administrative difficulties, the author draws on 
materials from public and private administra- 
tion in a number of countries and historical 
periods from ancient times to the present. 
Beginning with a Dickens novel, he moves easily 
and unostentatiously to early Egyptian taxation 
strategies, to recent works on public policy. 
And to prove his points he makes use of three 
in-depth case studies (on contracting and pro- 
curement, on taxing land speculators, and on 
taxing gamblers). 

While the richness of detail constitutes a 
major strength of this book, it is also a 
weakness. Analytical points are often ac- 
companied by so many examples, supporting 
sources, and counter-arguments that the main 
thrust of the argument becomes hard to follow. 
This is particularly true in the case studies, 
which contain an over-abundance of historical 
and substantive factual material. 

Although the symptoms of failure in pro- 
gram execution have become depressingly fa- 
miliar to readers of the literature on public 
policy, this book provides some fresh insights 
into a number of administrative problems. 
These include the difficulty of framing useful 
general rules and the particular dangers of rules 
that are too strict. Certain organization theo- 
rists have recently written about “organiza- 
tional learning” as an aid to solving administra- 
tive problems; Hood convincingly points out 
the ways in which the objects of administration 
can also learn, thus creating new difficulties for 
administrators. The discussion of types of 
administrative control is also useful, and the use 
of multinational examples will be welcome to 
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students of comparative administration. 
JEFFREY L. PRESSMAN 


Late of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


No Easy Choice: Political Participation in De- 
veloping Countries. By Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton and Joan M. Nelson. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1976. Pp. x + 202. 
$10.50.) 


This brief monograph has its origin in a 
report by the authors to the Agency for 
International Development, which funded a 
research program for investigating political par- 
ticipation and its interactions with socio- 
economic modernization. The research program 
was based at Harvard’s Center for International 
Affairs between 1969 and 1973, and involved 
case studies of political participation in Colum- 
bia, Kenya, Pakistan, and Turkey, as well as 
crossnational and intensive studies of peasants 
and the urban poor in several nations. In only 
four densely packed chapters, Huntington and 
Nelson succeed in linking various individual- 
level findings from this and other research 
programs with a comprehensive theory of devel- 
opmental processes and choices. Although few 
of the individual findings are new, the integra- 
tive effort and empirical review demand the 
attention of all students of participation and of 
development. 

After defining their concept of participation, 
a much more sophisticated and many-faceted 
concept than appears in Huntington’s ex- 
tremely influential and important formulation 
Political Order in Changing Societies, the au- 
thors introduce a theory of modernization, 
participation, and developmental strategies. As 
in Huntington’s earlier work, they find totally 
inadequate the old “liberal” model of develop- 
ment, in which all of the good things of 
economic growth, equality, participation, and 
stability “went together.” They argue, rather, 
that “in the early phases of modernization, a 
conflict exists between the goals of socio- 
economic equity and political participation, 
while in the later stages there is a conflict 
between economic growth and political partici- 
pation.... In most developing countries, the 


dominant political elites must choose among 
the various goals and means” (pp. 168—69). 
Huntington and Nelson introduce, therefore, 
a fourfold typology of dynamic developing 
systems: bourgeois, autocratic, populist, and 
technocratic. The typology is based upon the 
participation-enhancing effects of the level of 
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social mobilization and upon the chosen elite 
strategies for political response. In each type, 
there are fundamental conflicts between often 
desired goals; in each type, participation plays a 
key role in the dynamics; in each type, “vicious 
circles” of instability can emerge. This analysis, 
with its sophisticated attention to dynamics 
operating at different levels, and its emphasis 
on the effects of conscious elite strategies and 
choices, provides a powerful context for the 
analysis of the causes and effects of participa- 
tion at the individual level. It is likely also to 
receive substantial attention in its own right, as 
an extension of Huntington’s earlier formula- 
tions. 

In the three subsequent substantive chapters, 
the authors focus more intensively on participa- 
tion itself; first in terms of macrointeractions 
between socioeconomic modernization, socio- 
economic equality, and participation; later in 
terms of microtheories of individual behavior 
and the forms and causes of participation. 
Effective and imaginative use is made of the 
theories of social status, group identification, 
and organizational involvement as alternative 
paths to participation, which will be familiar to 
readers of the work of Sidney Verba and 
Norman Nie. The general microanalysis is sup- 
plemented by an especially valuable chapter on 
political participation of the poor, and the 
alternative models and routes available for 
individual mobility and mobilized participation 
among the disadvantaged. The authors also 
bring to bear here some of the perspectives 
offered by students of clientelism and political 
machines. The interactions of leaders’ goals, 
participants’ objectives, and the scale and form 
of action are analyzed from the perspective of 
the special obstacles to participation by the 
poor, 

Despite its many merits, the essay is not 
without limitations. Little attention is given to 
the construction of elite coalitions which can 
integrate various participation patterns into 
support for alternative developmental strate- 
gies; nor to the economic and cultural condi- 
tions, such as land availability and reform, 
population dynamics, ethnic fragmentation, and 
international dependence, which facilitate such 
alternatives. We also miss systematic analysis of 
the development and maintenance of those 
political structures, such as types of parties and 
clientele networks, which, as the authors em- 
phasize, do so much to encourage, inhibit, 
mobilize, or repress various types of individual 
involvement. The authors also deliberately 
eschew discussion of two other developmental 
types: revolutionary mobilization systems and 
“low-level, steady-state’ stagnation, often 
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coupled with instability. The latter is one of the 
most common operative types. The benefits of 
a narrow focus on participation, in short, also 
entail certain analytic costs. 

Despite the inevitable constraints on such a 
brief monograph, which is preliminary to ex- 
panded studies by both authors, the questions 
posed, and the answers proposed, in No Easy 
Choice are worthy of the attention of scholars 
in a variety of fields. The efforts to join micro- 
and macro-levels, process dynamics and policy 
strategies, empirical data and theoretical per- 
spectives, are insightful and invigorating. 


G. BINGHAM POWELL, JR. 
The University of Rochester 


The Arab Left. By Tareq Y. Ismael. (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1976. Pp. 
vii + 204. $15.00, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


At one level, this is a fine presentation of a 
complex body of literature on radicalism and 
revolution in the Arab world. The author 
displays a deep understanding of the issues, and 
shows an incurable curiosity to explain the 
emergence of a new form of leftist ideology in 
this part of the world. 

The book is a mere 125 pages plus ap- 
pendices, which are rich with translated docu- 
ments, policy statements, and constitutions of 
the movements under discussion. The main 
topics are: Transformation of Arab Nationalism 
(into leftist, and National Liberal movements); 


The Socialist Arab Ba’ath Party; The Progres- 
sive Socialist Party in Lebanon; the Arab 
National Movement; Nasserism (written by the 
author’s wife); Political and Organizational 
Roots of the New Left; Ideological Strategies of 
the New Left. The author relies heavily on 
sources translated from the Arabic to shed light 
on the above. Interestingly enough, we are told 
that the New Left has emerged as a result of the 
evolution of all the movements in the book, but 
most importantly of the Arab National Move- 
ment (ANM). The ANM began as a “petty 
bourgeois” ideology, influenced by Nasserism 
at first. Ironically, most of the Palestinian 
extreme leftist organizations, and their off- 
shoots, trace their origin to the ANM. 

At another level, the book seems frag- 
mented, without analytical framework. We are 
told other leftist organizations were excluded 
from the discussion because they do not fall 
into a specific set of categories: National, 
Neutral, Socialist, Radical. We are not told how 
these categories were devised, and why. An 
inherent problem, thus, is conceptualization. As 
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a result, arguments are lost. For example, the 
chapter on the Ba’ath attempts to discuss 
ideology, theory, history, events, all at once. 
This leads to confusion, and dilutes the central 
issues. In other words, there are too many levels 
of analysis in each chapter. 

By relying heavily on translating the primary 
sources from Arabic, the author shows skill in 
delving into complex research. But, it is perhaps 
natural that in light of his background, he gets 
caught up in the literature representing these 
movements, and hence in presenting the ma- 
terial, he reproduces it as believers would 
understand it. But, of course, the analyst must 
do more. In addition to faithfully rendering the 
thoughts of the actors so as to convey the 
meaning of their ideas, he must also ask 
himself: what are the anchor points of this kind 
of thinking? Why can the believers and their 
movements see harmony where others see 
contradiction? What really holds together these 
seeming incompatibilities (like nationalism and 
socialism, like individualism and community, 
like freedom and necessity)? What role, for 
example, does Islam play in the overall ideology 
of such movements? For Islam symbolizes for 
many such movements, a return for a passing 
age, a longing for history, and a never-ending 
search for identity. This is inherent in the 
search for the ultimate solution to the discre- 
pancy between political fragmentation of the 
region in general, and the past glories of the 
Pan-Arab Empire. It is therefore the myth, not 
the party nor the ideology, that gives rise to 
such contemporary movements. 

Finally, I disagree with the author that the 
New Left, “... will sustain, flourish, and per- 
haps, dominate the politics of the area, if 
suffering of the Arab masses is not alleviated 
and if the basic aspirations of these masses are 
not considered” (p. 125). The New Left 
emerged as a temporary phenomenon as a result 
of the tragedies of the Palestinian wars of 1948 
and 1967. For, when the Arab leaders within 
the existing state system managed to appear 
victors (as in the 1973 Wir), the masses seemed 
content with such leadership at the expense of 
the so-called Left, and of course, this sheds 
light on whether ideology takes precedence 
over political leadership, or personality politics 
in the Arab world. I happen to believe the 
opposite. Arab movements are created to aug- 
ment charismatic leaders. Arab leaders know 
only too well that in order to be effective, they 
must rely on their personal appeal to win the 
support of the Arab masses whose loyalties are 
gravely split along religious, ethnic, regional, 
local, and even cultural lines. 

Apart from ali this, Ismael’s book will 
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remain indispensible as a handbook forthe — 
serious student of extreme leftist organizations 
in the Arab world. 


KAMAL ALI BEYOGHLOW 
University of California, Berkeley 


Handbook of Major Soviet Nationalities. Edited 
by Zev Katz, Rosemarie Rogers, and 
Frederic Harned. (New York: Free Press, 
1975. Pp. 481. $25.00.) 


This is a much-needed reference book on 
politically the most important nationalities that 
inhabit the Soviet Union. Originally, this hand- 
book was commissioned by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency and prepared under the auspices of 
the International Studies Center of MIT. The 
study was first mimeographed and then with 
only slight changes (including the same mis- 
takes) published by the Free Press. The book’s 
16 contributors are Richard Pipes, Dina R. 
Spechler, Roman Szporluk, Jan Zaprudnik, 
Rein Taagepera, Frederic T. Harned, Mary K. 
Matossian, Richard B. Dobson, Frank Huddle, 
Jr., Zev Katz, Allen Hetmanek, Aman Berdi 
Murat, Donald S. Carlisle, Teresa Rakowska- 
Harmstone, Gustav Burbiel, and Stephen 
Fischer-Galati. 

The book is introduced by Richard Pipes of 
Harvard whose main thesis is that modernity 
has not destroyed nationality and nationalism, 
but that, on the contrary, in some cases it has 
even helped to fan it. Pipes considers that the 
nationality question in the Soviet Union has 
reached “‘a decisive state of development” (p. 
5) which will be followed by intense conflicts 
between the Russians and non-Russians. The 
first part of his thesis is empirically demon- 
strated in this work. The book also reveals past 
and present conflicts between the Russians and 
the others as well as the regime’s efforts to 
promote Russian influence which has had, as 
Dina Spechler correctly says, only limited 
effect (p. 16). However, the author of the 
tantalizingly short essay on the Russians mini- 
mizes the Russian achievement. The dynamics 
of russification which really remain unex- 
amined in this book should be analyzed in 
centennial perspective—say, since the Imperial 
census of 1897. Such an analysis would show 
unparalleled Russian nationality expansion ter- 
ritorially, linguistically and otherwise. The per- 
spective of the imperial past puts the current 
interaction and future conflict between Russian 
and non-Russian nationalities in a more realistic 
framework. 

Fortunately for the “handbook” aspects of 
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the work, the study was not designed solely to 
prove the thesis that modernization does not 
denationalize nationalities. The collection, on 
the other hand, does not offer randomly 
written essays on individual nationalities either. 
Fifteen authors have followed a disciplined 
comparative design for surveying 17 nationali- 
ties, their historical background, indices of their 
modernization and current nationalist ten- 
dencies. This description then is completed by a 
discussion of Western and Soviet evaluation of 
various nationalisms in their relationship to the 
process of modernizing development under 
Russian leadership. Thus, the book does not 
merely register encyclopedic data; it has theo- 
retical underpinnings that make this nationality 
study academically and politically relevant to 
recent Soviet development. The examined na- 
tionalities, furthermore, are not treated as 
“minorities” (a misnomer for the Soviet situa- 
tion; indeed, the word “‘minority”’ appears only 
twice in this book), but as self-contained 
entities that display individual historical pro- 
files. This approach, facilitated no doubt by a 
" really catholic use of sources, vastly advances 
our understanding of the Soviet state as a 
multi-national system that is run as “a na- 
tionally homogeneous state” while in effect it is 
an empire (p. 4). 

Criteria for the choice of the 17 “major” 
nationalities apparently included neither their 
size nor the degree of their modernization. 
Fifteen nationalities were chosen because they 
are titular to the 15 constituent republics of the 
Soviet Union. Two additional ones, the Jews 
and the Tartars, are surveyed because of their 
significance and topicality (p. 354). 

The book quite obviously could not include 
many more groups, but, unfortunately, a stu- 
dent of nationality development must regret 
the exclusion of smaller but geographically 
compact nationalities as well as various di- 
asporas that currently provide both some demo- 
graphic gains for the Russians as well as the 
additional 13 million people who list them- 
selves aS non-Russians but declare Russian as 
their “native” tongue. This kind of russification 
has an enormous bearing on the future of 
national relations in the Soviet Union, and a 
study of at least one such feeder group is highly 
necessary in the work of this nature. 

The surveyed nationalities, furthermore, are 
not grouped together according to the scale of 
modernization indices, but on a more simple 
and more realistic basis of their ethnic, lin- 
guistic or geographic affinity. However, in the 
appendix the editors have provided tables with 
various indices of modernization, although, 
curiously, the appendix includes neither a table 
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for all Soviet nationalities which would seem to 
be required for the total picture nor republic 
maps to make it easier to identify and locate 
various cities and republic regions discussed, 
Questions, furthermore, must be raised about 
the tables, esp. the table on “‘political vitality” 
which combines in a methodologically unac- 
ceptable way figures on ethnic and linguistic 
identity with those of Communist party mem- 
bership. The editors here did not distinguish 
between republic and all-Union percentages, 
between results in compacted areas and in 
diasporas. Since both the ethnic-linguistic as 
well as party participation percentages are 
different for each category, the book’s com- 
puted index is not as representative as it should 
be, 

Essays by individual authors are almost of 
uniformly high quality. In some cases—I will 
stay in the Slavic and Baltic area—certain details 
could have been improved by better consulta- 
tion. For example, the editors did not dare to 
face the ticklish problem of transliteration from 
non-Slavic languages. Among other relatively 
numerous little deficiencies, the view that 
“Adam Mickiewicz is widely considered the 
greatest Lithuanian poet” (p. 125) is strange; it 
was accepted by some Lithuanians during the 
period of national awakening, but it has long 
been forgotten. Historically a bit more serious 
is a suggestion found in the essay on Belorussia 
that the history of provinces that today consti- 
tute Belorussia not only had much in common 
with medieval Lithuania but also sort of super- 
seded the history of Lithuania itself (p. 50). In 
technical matters, further spotchecking in- 
dicated that the text sometimes alludes to 
references not listed in the key or not identified 
correctly (p. 452). In a work that is bound to 
be used as a reference such errors are inadmis- 
sible, especially because this book was prepared 
with adequate financial support and edited by 
an entire troika. Nonetheless, this handbook 
belongs in every library and on the desk of 
every student of nationality and nation build- 
ing, 


V. STANLEY VARDYS 
University of Oklahoma 


Influence in Parliament: Canada. By Allan 
Kornberg and William Mishler. (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1976. Pp. xxi + 
403. $14.75.) 


This significant study of Canada’s 28th 
Parliament (1968—72) will be welcomed by 
students of Canadian politics as well as by those 
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interested in the comparative study of legisla- 
tive bodies. Drawing on detailed and carefully 
constructed interviews with 189 individual 
members, and on much previous research, 
Kornberg and Mishler have produced a so- 
phisticated study of modern parliamentary poli- 
tics. The authors attempt to get beyond the 
more traditional topics of legislative research 
such as recruitment, socialization, or represen- 
tational roles, and focus instead on funda- 
mental questions of the distribution of power 
and influence among participants in the legisla- 
tive process. Believing with Mosca that parlia- 
ments, like societies, can be understood in 
terms of ‘rulers’ and ‘ruled,’ they proceed first 
to classify and then to analyze from this 
perspective the nature of influence in parlia- 
ment. 

The central purpose of the book is clearly 
stated: “to explain variations in the extent and 
character of individual participation in the 
formal and behind-the-scenes activities in which 
members of parliament engage; how these are 
affected by the backgrounds, the values, and 
the perspectives of members, and the formal 
positions they hold; and how these, in turn, are 
related to the amount of influence they enjoy” 
(p. 17). This formulation implies a model of the 
determinants of parliamentary influence—the 
testing of which forms the dominant theme of 
the book. Kornberg and Mishler specifically 
hypothesize that parliamentary influence is a 
function of position and level of participation, 
and that these are affected by a number of 
identifiable attitudinal and environmental quali- 
ties. Political attitudes and motivations are 
shown to be related in turn to socialization, 
recruitment, and background. 

With this in mind, the authors set out to 
analyze the determinants of influence in the 
28th Parliament. Beginning with a series of 
“vignettes” of individual members (some of 
whom keen students of Canadian parliamentary 
politics may recognize), they proceed sys- 
tematically through an examination of the 
correlates of influence, participation, and posi- 
tion, and then to analysis of the interrelation- 
ships and linkages among these several elements 
of the hypothesized model. In a key chapter of 
the book (“Models of Influence’’), the hy- 
pothesized model is examined critically in light 
of the data, and revisions appropriate to the 
findings are introduced and tested. Differences 
between the pathways to influence for mem- 
bers of the different parties are also noted, and 
the relative weights of factors determining 
influence are reexamined within party groups. 

Although the central purpose of the book is 
the formulation, testing, revision, and valida- 
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tion of a proposed model of parliamentary 
influence, the authors also present valuable data 
on the evolution of the parliamentary process 
in Canada, the growing importance of commit- 
tees, the inner workings of the House of 
Commons, and the nature of parliamentary 
activity and participation. This work is likely 
therefore to become an important source book 
for students of the Canadian parliamentary 
process as well as a model for analysis of other 
legislative systems. 

As is to be expected with a study which is 
attempting to break new ground, we can 
advance a number of criticisms, some of which 
are anticipated by the authors in the course of 
their analysis. The central measures of influence 
are reputational, raising issues familiar to analy- 
sis of power and influence in other settings. 
Reliance on a reputational measure of influence 
becomes a particularly critical matter in assess- 
ing the relationship between influence and 
position, as leaders are likely to acquire a 
reputation for being influential because of their 
leadership positions. Also, there is room for 
considerable debate regarding the direction of 
some of the casual arrows in the authors’ 
model, a point much discussed as the proposed 
model of parliamentary influence is developed 
and tested. But the methodological debate 
which follows and in which the authors vigor- 
ously participate, is highly constructive, likely 
to contribute to the advancement of research 
and analysis in the comparative study of legisla- 
tures. 

A typology ‘of parliamentary activity de- 
veloped by the authors as a result of their 
research is also likely to be of value to analysts 
of other legislative systems, for it leads to 
projections regarding the future course of de- 
velopment of parliamentary bodies. But some 
of these observations are necessarily specu- 
lative. It is an arguable proposition for instance, 
particularly in Canada, that the importance of 
legislative committees will continue to grow, or 
that “influence” in a parliamentary system can 
genuinely derive over time from committee 
participation alone. 

In all however, Kornberg. and Mishler have 
made an impressive contribution to the litera- 
ture on legislative systems, certain to be widely 
recognized and cited among students of Canadi- 
an politics. It is to be hoped that its reading will 
not be confined to area specialists, but that the 
authors’ contribution to comparative research 
on legislative systems will be equally noted. 


LAWRENCE LEDUC 
University of Windsor 
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Nonconformity in Modern British Politics. By 
Stephen Koss. (Hamden, Conn.: Shoestring 
Press, 1975. Pp. 272. $14.50.) 


This is primarily a historian’s book, im- 
portant in that respect because it uses for the 
first time new evidence for a specific phase or 
facet of British politics, drawn from the private 
papers of participants and from the journalism 
of the time. The episode is that of noncon- 
formity operating “as a viable and fairly 
homogeneous tactical unit in modern British 
politics” (p. 13). Stephen Koss defines it, for 
his own purposes, as extending from the agita- 
tion against W. E. Forster’s Education Act of 
1870 to Lloyd George’s last challenge in poli- 
tics, the Council of Action, which totally failed 
to influence events during the prologue to 
World War II. During this period the set piece is 
the story of A. J. Balfour’s Education Act of 
1902 (which turned out to be the foundation 
of the public system of education in England, 
as it still exists); the attempts of the Noncon- 
formists to organize pressure against it, largely 
through the Liberal Party; and the collapse of 
their campaign, largely because after 1910 the 
Liberals needed Irish votes in the House of 
Commons more than they needed the Noncon- 
formists. 

This book is a scrupulous piece of historical 
scholarship, made readable by effective quota- 
tions and occasional shafts of wit. What is there 
in it for political scientists? The biggest issue is 
that suggested by Koss’ quotation (p. 225) 
from the well-known book by David Butler and 
Donald Stokes: “as new generations entered the 
electorate the parties arrayed against the Con- 
servatives drew their support less from religious 
beliefs than from class interests’ (Political 
Change in Britain [New York, 1971], pp. 
101—06). A rival hypothesis might be that 
English politics has been divided since the Civil 
War of the seventeenth century, and even 
earlier, by a temperamental and ideological 
division between “establishment” and “‘rad- 
icals,” and that at times the radicals have been 
able to exercise power temporarily by alliance 
with class interests (those of the industrial 
middle class in the days of the Corn Law 
League, those of the working class in the rise of 
trade unions, consumers cooperatives, and the 
Labour Party), but that the dissenters from 
their very nature cannot retain power for long. 
They rose to power briefly in the 1640s, the 
1840s, in the Liberal government of 1902 and 
the Labour government of 1945. But since 
1950 they have reverted to their traditional role 
of harassing the establishment, as constituted 
by both the main parties, and by salting the 
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routines of politics and administration with 
“enthusiasm,” dogma and ideology. At present, 
the rhetoric appeals not to the Bible but to 
humanity; yet it has a well-recognized and 
continuous line of descent from the sectarian 
rhetoric of the 1630s and 1640s. 

- These grand hypotheses are themselves arti- 
cles of faith rather than of proof; Koss certainly 
does not substantiate the Butler and Stokes 
hypothesis with which he ends the book. 
Indeed, some of his most interesting evidence 
relates to the continuity of family tradition 
(the Chamberlains and the Foots, for instance) 
in spite of changing party alignment. Perhaps 
one must somehow contrive to treat the rival 
hypotheses as complementary rather than op- 
posed. 

There is much else in the book for students 
of British politics, and also for those interested 
in the comparative study of churches and sects. 
There is much that is new about Lloyd George 
as political manipulator; about the relation 
between politicians and the press, particularly 
the sectarian press; about the practical limits of 
pressure by groups, however well represented, 
which have no effective control over votes in 
the House of Commons; about the movement 
of individuals between parties in the formative 
period from 1918 to 1939. And there is much 
to compare and contrast with the roles of 
establishment and dissent in other Protestant 
countries. 


W. J. M. MACKENZIE 
University of Glasgow 


Comparative Public Policy: Issues, Theories, 
and Methods. Edited by Craig Liske, William 
Loehr and John McCamant. (New York: 
Halsted Press, 1975. Pp. 300. $20.00.) 


This misleadingly titled book is a collection 
of 11 mostly empirical studies plus a conclud- 
ing chapter on some aspects of the public policy 
of this country and others. There is little in 
common among the 11 pieces save their au- 
thors’ conviction that science advances by 
confronting theory with data. The title is 
misleading in several ways. It is by no means a 
survey of the issues, theories and methods 
involved in doing public policy analysis. The 
studies—of budget allocation between domestic 
programs and defense in Brazil, political devel- 
opment in Sweden, rural electrification in the 
U.S. and India—are mostly examples of using 
crude theory and rather primitive statistical 
techniques to estimate some relationships. In- 
teresting examples of these relationships are the 
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findings by Margaret Daly Hayes (in “Policy 
Consequences of Military Participation in Poli- 
tics: An Analysis of Tradeoffs in Brazilian 
Federal Expenditures”) that in Brazil defense 
spending is not at the expense of government 
investment in economic and social develop- 
ment; by Barry S. Rundquist and John A. 
Ferejohn (in “Observation on a Distributive 
Theory of Policy-Making: Two American Ex- 
penditure Programs Compared”) that Con- 
gressional districts receiving disproportionate 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers funds are not 
overrepresented in the Public Works Committee 
and the Appropriations Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works of the House of Representatives; and 
by Farid Abolfathi and Tong-Whan Park (in 
“Military Spending in the Third World: The 
Interaction of Domestic and International 
Forces’) that defense expenditures in Third 
World countries are more easily and precisely 
predicted than are those of the most affluent 
and powerful nations. At a number of places 
one’s expectations of sophistication are disap- 
pointed. Regression analysis is the most com- 
monly used statistical device. Problems of 
multicollinearity are mentioned, then ignored; 
also ignored is the notion that individual 
relationships typically ought to be estimated in 
the context of a system of equations. The 
discussion of estimating the demand for and 
incidence of public goods by B. Guy Peters and 
Timothy M. Hennessey (in ‘Political Develop- 
ment and Public Policy in Sweden: 
1865—1967”) is evidently unilluminated by the 
recent contributions of Henry Aaron, Martin 
McGuire, and others. Terms and procedures 
with precise meanings are sometimes used 
imprecisely: games by Hayes, cost-benefit anal- 
ysis by Susan G. Hadden (in ‘Two-Phase 
Welfare Policies: Rural Electrification in the 
United States and India’’). 

The title is misleading in another sense. One 
would expect some emphasis on how to affect 
policy; rather this book gives preponderant 
attention to predicting policy. I have three 
observations. One is that prediction is not as 
useful as control. My bias is that policy analysis 
ought to have to do with how to affect policy. 
Second, several of the authors, not disciplined 
by an effort to identify policy manipulable 
variables, seem to have built a kind of anthro- 
pomorphism into their studies of policy mak- 
ing. For Hayes the central research question 
becomes: “Does military spending have nega- 
tive consequences for economic and social 
investment?” Her answer “is a qualified ‘no’.”’ 
A somewhat similar formulation was used by 
Barry Ames and Ed Goff (in “Education and 
Defense Expenditures in Latin America: 
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1948—1968”). It is as though defense expendi- 
tures themselves are the deciders of the level of 
domestic expenditure. Besides being an- 
thropomorphic, that formulation diverts atten- 
tion from the obvious fact that the opportunity 
cost of defense expenditures is not zero. They 
came from somewhere, they could be spent 
elsewhere; the people who decide to spend 
money on defense could decide to spend it 
domestically. Third, if one is interested in 
affecting policy then “explaining” a large pro- 
portion of variance, finding a high multiple R?, 
is not interesting in itself. The cost of achieving 
increments in a dependent variable by changing 
an independent variable is what is interesting. 
(See Glen G. Cain and Harold W. Watts, 
“Problems in Making Policy Inferences from 
the Coleman Report,” American Sociological 
Review, 35 [April 1970] , pp. 228—52.) 

Bright spots in the book are the taxonomies 
of kinds of theories that are presented by 
Rundquist and Ferejohn, Abolfathi and Park, 
Peters and Hennessey, and Edmund P. Fowler 
and Robert L. Lineberry Gin “Comparative 
Policy Analysis and the Problem of Reciprocal 
Causation”). The theory building efforts of 
Todd Sandler (in “The Economic Theory of 
Alliances: Realigned”) and, especially, of R. 
Harrison Wagner (in “National Defense as a 
Collective Good’) are to be applauded. It is 
significant and a sad commentary on the state 
of policy analysis that these theoretical articles 
are more subtle and insightful than are the 
braver empirical pieces. Maybe the field is 
advanced by sorting through poor data using ad 
hoc theoretical structures. Maybe not. 


JOHN E. BRANDL 
University of Minnesota 


French Politics in Transition: The Years after 
De Gaulle. By Roy C. Macridis. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Winthrop Publishers, 1975. Pp. 165. 
Price not given.) 


In this informative and stimulating essay, 
Roy Macridis picks up the “‘decline of ideolo- 
gy” argument and concludes, in essence, that it 
applies to France, a country often viewed as 
one of the strongholds of ideological politics. 


He explains the relative stability and effective- 
ness of French government in the Gaullist era 
partially in terms of institutional reforms (es- 
pecially the popularly-elected presidency), but 
primarily in terms of the impact of social and 
economic “modernization” upon political atti- 
tudes and behavior. Macridis perceives a “‘grow- 
ing national and consensual political com- 
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munity” (p. 64), with elections dominated by 
two “catch-all formations” (p. 127), which 
have more in common than ever before “with 
regard to both political institutions and social 
values” (p. 93). . 

The new French politics is dominated by “a 
new bourgeoisie that spans the ranks of the 
electorate from some of the Communists and 
many of the Socialists to the Gaullists. It is the 
real majority” (p. 94). As the working class 
increasingly is assimilated into the existing 
social and political system, and as the citizenry 
at large comes “to yearn for what we call 
‘community control’ ” (p. 51), the traditional 
political style of confrontation and admini- 
strative fiat gives way to pragmatism and 
broadened participation. 

Some of these trends have been noted 
earlier, for example by Harvey Waterman in 
Political Change in Contemporary France 
(1969). Yet Macridis adds deeper perspective to 
the analysis from a vantage point six years after 
De Gaulle’s resignation. Writing for the student 
and general reader at least as much as for his 
colleagues, Macridis at times overstates the 
trend toward consensus, especially in his im- 
pressions of public opinion. Yet he usually 
proceeds to qualify his own belles phrases, e.g., 


by noting the possibility that with the Soviets 


supporting its sizable conservative wing, the 
Communist Party might once more turn against 
bourgeois democracy (pp. 127-28). 

In the absence of longitudinal survey data, 
one might question whether interest in ideology 
at the mass level was ever significantly higher 
than it is now (p. 130), or whether the citizenry 
today is indeed impassioned with a new desire 
for political participation (pp. 51, 160). The 
evidence offered also seems insufficient to 
gupport the author’s conclusion regarding the 
impact of social class on French politics. At p. 
60 he writes: “To the extent to which ‘class’ 
was ever a significant factor for party iden- 
tification and voting, it is losing the saliency 
and weight it had in the past.” By the author’s 
own account, the percentage of industrial work- 
ers voting for parties of the Left rose from less 
than 50 percent in 1965 to 64 percent in 1973 
(p. 84) to 71 percent in 1974 (p. 113). Despite 
the alienation evident in the general strike of 
May, 1968, it is quite possible that French 
workers today feel themselves more integrated 
into French society than in the 1950s, as 
Macridis argues. Decline in the intensity of class 
antagonisms does not necessarily lessen class 
yoting: witness the high levels of class voting in 
Sweden and Britain in the 1950s and 1960s 
compared with much lower levels in Italy and 
France. As Robert Alford has shown in Party 
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and Society (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), 
class may emerge as the most important residu- 
al cleavage in a society of increasing consensus. 
Most readers who are familiar with France of 
the 1930s, or even of the 1950s, will agree with 
Macridis that French parties today exhibit 
greater consensus than in the past with regard 
both to institutions and to issues like church 
schools and foreign policy. Some will feel that 
he underestimates the continuing importance of 
traditional cleavages like religion (church ata 
tendance remains the best predictor of voting 
preferences) and class. Others might wish for a 
more systematic formulation and testing of the 
“modernization” thesis. Nonetheless, this book 
is solid fare. It offers the best global account 
available of French politics after De Gaulle. 


JOHN S. AMBLER 
Rice University 


Recasting Bourgeois Europe: Stabilization in 
France, Germany and Italy in the Decade 
After World War I. By Charles S. Maier. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1975. Pp. 650. $27.50, cloth; $11.50, 
paper.) 


Charles Maier has written a weighty book: 
long, closely-argued, incredibly dense in parts, 
so thick with facts that on many pages the 
forest of his argument is lost in thickets of 
specifics. Brilliant cameos (too brief, but brevi- 
ty is their virtue) liven the book and console 
one for its more plodding sections. Most of the 
time, Maier’s evident talent for description and 
pithy generalization gives way to dogged ac- 
cumulation of data. Yet the persistent reader 
who, after 594 pages, comes forth, like Dante 
on his Easter Sunday, “to look once more upon 
the stars,” has not labored in vain. 

Using the procedures familiar to political 
and economic historians, enriched by impres- 
give scholarship, Maier has given us a compara- 
tive study of how Germany, Italy and France, 
emerging from the holocaust of war, set about 
stabilizing their public lives. Economies ex- 
hausted, social relations strained, political struc- 
tures riven by new tensions as well as by old, 
late 1918 and early 1919 brought not relief but 
the prospect of a new social apocalypse: the 
near-collapse of the bourgeois order. How this 
was avoided and the order saved—or, rather, 
recast in a new corporate mold that would serve 
as pattern for decades to come—is the theme of 
Maier’s work. 

France, Germany and Italy each had peculiar 
problems. But in all, war and its aftermath had 
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left similar legacies. The distinction between 
public and private economy had been eroded. 
Organized labor, increasingly committed to 
productivity and national welfare, had been 
integrated into a bargaining system in which the 
state became ever more involved. Political 
disunity among sections of the middle classes 
had been aggravated by economic problems. 
Such rifts would be further deepened by 
inflation, with its uneven impact on different 
groups, regardless of ‘‘class.”” Traditional align- 
ments and antagonisms would thus be com- 
plicated, and very soon replaced, by new ones. 
On one side capital and labor, both organized as 
producers, on the other consumers and savers, 
largely unorganized, were cast as the chief 
losers in almost every conflict of the twenties. 

The political ballet followed a choreography 
established before 1914, without much overt 
reference to the underlying realities that the 
war had wrought. But crises, international or 
internal, were only settled because in the 
crucial decade, 1914—1924, big business and 
big unions could resolve their differences 
through a price-wage spiral, with capital making 
the concessions needed to stave off political 
polarization, and labor, in the last analysis, 
endorsing conservative solutions to keep the 
parliamentary regime from collapse. By mid- 
decade, the Dawes reparation settlement, the 
Locarno accords and the Franco-German com- 
mercial agreements had cleared the inter- 
national air, while different versions of cor- 
poratism had resolved the internal divisions 
besetting two of the three countries (the 
French resting on the laurels of victory and 
economic archaism). True, as Maier remarks, 
when there were settlements, the Right tended 
to get paid off’ in cash and the Left in 
principles, but even the latter seem to have 
proved more satisfying than the frustration of 
the unorganized losers. Nor should we under- 
estimate the temporary gains of labor when, 
Maier tells us, by the later twenties, “‘proto-wel- 
fare-state compromises seemed feasible and 
imminent” (p. 515). 

The small producers, shopkeepers, debt- 
ridden farmers, the old lower middle class of 
artisans and the new one of white-collar 
workers, all the kleine menschen at whose 
expense the struggles were resolved and who 
bore the brunt of resultant inflation, responded 
by becoming increasingly hostile to organized 
labor, to capitalism, and also to the liberal 
institutions that failed to defend them, and by 
looking for defenders elsewhere. The tacit 
reconciliation of the major and obvious adver- 
saries thus laid the groundwork for fascism— 
that last infirmity of ignoble minds, especially 
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when capitalism is on the blink. 

All this appears a bit too cut and dried. 
National parallels seem strained, often uncon- 
vincing. And the comparative approach, includ- 
ing an ill-fitting France and excluding a more 
relevant Britain, seems more a salute to novelty 
than a productive method. Indeed, the most 
serious criticism to be levied against Maier’s 
argument is that it fits Germany best, France 
least, and Italy only with reservations. But a 
book need not be readable nor a thesis in- 
disputable, to prove useful and suggestive. 
Maier’s pages teem with fascinating bits of 
information. His use of economic archives 
blazes a trail others will follow. His argument 
offers a new view of familiar events, a new way 


of looking at them and of making them make 
sense. 

We have been so fascinated by the thirties 
that earlier years had slipped out of sight: an 
awkward interlude, crisis-buffeted and difficult 
to define, between one war and the pre- 
liminaries of another. After Maier, the early 
1920s need no longer rattle uncomfortably 
between epilogue and prelude. They have 
acquired significance of their own as a forma- 
tive part of the twentieth century; and, as the 
author concludes, a conservative achievement. 


EUGEN WEBER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Future of Political Parties. Edited by Louis 
Maisel and Paul M. Sacks. Sage Electoral 
Studies Yearbook, Volume I. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1975. Pp. 279. 
$12.50, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


This anthology is the initial volume in a 
series designed, in the editors’ words, to “‘tran- 
scend both territorial and disciplinary geogra- 
phy” (p. 8) and to diminish the communica- 
tions gap between scholars and practitioners, 
i.e., “politicians; political consultants; speech 
writers; advertising specialists; radio, television, 
and print journalists; pollsters” (p. 7). 

The contributions can be compared along 
any one of several substantive or method- 
ological dimensions, but for purposes of this 
review the essays will be discussed in the 
following categories. The first set utilizes SRC 
data and analyzes mass partisan stability and 
change across the American electorate. Finch 
makes use of cohort analysis to examine the 
eroding effects that “physical” changes among 
American voters (such as age, region, class and 
race) have had on the cleavages which struc- 
tured party identification in the New Deal 
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party system. He finds that the 1964 election 
ended the New Deal alignment but appears only 
to have replaced it with an evolving system of 
partisan decomposition and fragmentation. Tril- 
ling utilizes the psychological concept of party 
“image” to test the hypothesis that people who 
change their party identification tend to devel- 
op a favorable attitude toward their new party 
prior to the conversion. He finds that party 
image interacts with party identification either 
by “maintaining past identification with pres- 
ent image, or by altering past identification to 
make present identification consistent with 
present image” (p. 89). Another interesting 
finding is that New Deal economic-class-based 
perceptions of both parties comprise a declining 
but still prevalent issue yardstick for voter 
preferences, i.e., “the Democrats are good for 
the common man.” The article by John E. 
Jackson examines party choice decisions by 
estimating the importance of current issue 
evaluations of voters, voter perceptions of party 
issue stands, and voters’ previous party affilia- 
tions. Econometric models are developed in 
estimating equation form and tested with SRC 
1956—1960 panel data. The findings and their 
implications cannot be fully reported in this 
review but the author shows how affiliations 
change in response to changes in issue evalua- 
tions, how measures of party identification are 
simple assessments of the historical effects of 
issue and perceptions of party positions, and 
how the stability of party affiliation increases 
with age. In discussing short- and long-run 
fluctuations in party support, Jackson con- 
cludes that only widespread and systematic 
changes in voters’ positions on the issues will 
cause party realignments. Jackson’s method- 
ological rigor and clear writing style is com- 
mendable, but he might have discussed more 
fully the impact that growing numbers of 
non-leaning independents will have on Ameri- 
can parties and elections. 

In the non-American category, the volume 
presents a study of the Australian party system 
and a longitudinal comparison of the Nor- 
wegian and British Labor parties. David Kemp 
utilizes a “sociological” approach to examine 
the evolution of Australian society toward a 
“postindustrial”? phase and measures the effects 
of this sociopolitical change on the bases of 
class support for the Australian parties. Primari- 
ly using Gallup data, Kemp finds a weakening 
in the class bases of party support from 1946 
through 1972 caused by defections from the 
Labor party by blue-collar voters and similar 
disenchantment with the Liberal and Country 
parties among upper white-collar voters. The 
author offers several interesting explanations of 
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this trend and emphasizes the development of 
the Australian party as an organized expression 
of third party discontent among the techno- 
cratic elite. Kemp’s article is methodologically 
sophisticated without being poorly written (a 
rare combination) and rates as one of the more 
valuable original contributions in the volume. 
Wellhoffer et al. presents a structural analysis of 
the relationship between organizational devel- 
opment and leadership change in the Labor 
parties of Norway and Great Britain. The 
authors present some data gathered in an earlier 
study that confirms Selznick’s stages of devel- 
opment for both parties. 

The development of third-party support in 
New York and the effects of internal reform on 
party activism in Maine are presented as case 
studies. John Gargan uses aggregate voting data 
in selected New York elections to examine 
patterns of Conservative party support. The 
author presents a host of correlations with 
demographic and “cleavage issue” (on local 
taxation and expenditures) data and finds 
greatest support for the Conservative party in 
the New York City region and in the greater 
Syracuse area. Gargan concludes that the Con- 
servative party is not a transitory phenomenon. 
Louis Maisel studies the effects of the 
McGovern-Fraser Commission reforms on par- 
ticipation at several levels of party organization 
in Maine in 1972. As the author accurately 
points out, “obviously the importance of these 
findings does not follow directly from the 
specific data generated by this research.” I can 
add little more to such a negative evaluation 
except to say that Maisel’s analysis of the 
characteristics of Democratic leaders has some 
merit but could have been better organized and 
should have utilized some basic statistical mea- 
sures. 

Walter Dean Burnham’s essay “American 
Politics in the 1970’s: Beyond Party” quite 
predictably is the best essay in the anthology. 
Burnham presents a powerful argument that the 
American electorate is in the midst of a critical 
realignment unlike any other previously seen in 
American electoral history. This phenomenon is 
characterized by the destruction of partisan 
linkages between voters and elected officials 
and the rapid dissolution of the party as a 
source of guidance for many citizens. Skilfully 
buttressing his arguments with data from di- 
verse sources, Burnham reviews the previous 
findings on critical realignments and continues 
to make a persuasive case for his thesis (pre- 
sented earlier in Critical Elections and the 
Mainsprings of American Politics) that party 
decomposition is the most important factor in 
understanding contemporary (1900—1972) 
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American political participation. This article is 
the only contribution that really attempts to 
grapple with the future of political parties and 
Burnham is not very reassuring especially to 
those wedded to a traditional view of the 
invulnerability of American two-party politics. 
Burnham’s essay should be required reading for 
all new graduate students and helps assure a 
rating of qualified distinction for the an- 
thology. 

The major weakness that I find in The 
Future of Political Parties is simply that the 
editors tended to ignore the title in selecting 
the essays. With the exception of Burnham’s 
essay and several concluding paragraphs in some 
of the other articles, there is no systematic 
attempt to develop futuristic themes of poli- 
tical parties. The editors included too many 
empirical studies of electoral data that provided 
little predictive power about the future of 
parties. Several theoretical essays that empha- 
sized scenarios of “partisan futures’ would 
have provided welcome relief from the in- 
cessant pounding of the empirical analyses. 
Also, I felt that more emphasis on party elites 
could have balanced the emphasis on mass 
partisan voting patterns. Finally, the editors did 
not achieve their objective of offering con- 
tributions from diverse disciplines and creating 
a dialogue between scholars and practitioners. 
Nevertheless, the level of scholarship is general- 
ly high and the editors and Sage are to be 
commended for discovering the important work 
of some younger emerging scholars. It is re- 
freshing to find a volume that is not overloaded 
with the mediocre work of established scholars 
included solely for its potential commercial 
appeal. 


THOMAS H. ROBACK 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


Politics and Class Formation in Uganda. By 
Mahmood Mamdani. (New York and Lon- 
don: Monthly Review Press, 1976. Pp. 339. 
$16.50.) 


Class Struggles in Tanzania. By Issa G. Shivji. 
(New York and London: Monthly Review 
Press, 1976. Pp. 182. $9.50.) 


These two books belong to the new genre of 
political economy, being Marxist or neo-Marxist 
in methodology and in style of analysis. But 
unlike the authors of much of the literature on 
political economy emerging from the Third 
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World in recent times, Shivji and Mamdani are 
not primarily interested in dependency and 
imperialism. They have gone back to the older 
Marxist preoccupations of internal class analysis 
and the dynamics of capitalism. 

Since the countries the authors are looking 
at (Tanzania and Uganda) have both been 
colonies, issues of dependency are indeed often 
fundamental. But the focus in these two books 
is on social forces at work within African 
countries, rather than on world capitalist forces 
working themselves out in an African setting. 
Shivji and Mamdani are thus refreshingly dif- 
ferent from the cosmic dimensions of Samir 
Amin’s work on West Africa or Colin Ley’s 
work on Kenya. 

According to Mamdani, direct colonial rule 
had indeed “reduced all contradictions between 
classes within the colony to secondary signifi- 
cance” (p. 221). But after independence this 
“muted”? domestic class struggle broke out in 
the open—“‘the underdeveloped economy is 
now supervised by an indigenous ruling class” 
(p. 313). Shivji and Mamdani allow Africa to 
produce its own “villians” instead of reducing 
all Africans into puppets of international cap- 
italism, as other radical analysts have tended to 
do. 

Mamdani’s book is more scholarly in a 
“bourgeois” sense that Shivji’s, having more 
documentation and greater academic rigor. 
(This is not surprising since Mamdani’s book is 
based on a doctoral dissertation for that most 
bourgeois of all the universities of the western 
hemisphere, Harvard.) 

On the other hand, Shivji’s analysis has 
already had more of an impact in Africa. 
Certainly in East Africa Shivji generated con- 
siderable debate with his earlier paper, The 
Silent Class Struggle in Tanzania. A large 
proportion, of the 1973 annual conference on 
East African social scientists was taken up with 
debating Shiviji’s thesis about the nature of class 
structures in “socialist” Tanzania and the 
dynamics of continuing class struggle. This 
book is partly an elaboration of Shivji’s earlier 
arguments, and partly a response to the criti- 
cism of his fellow leftists. For the time being, 
Shivji’s work is probably still the most im- 
portant critique from the left of Julius 
Nyerere’s policies and strategies. 

Both books are naive in their failure to 
understand how western culture (and not mere- 
ly western capitalism) changed the system of 
stratification in both Tanzania and Uganda. 
Shivji discusses the “bureaucratic bourgeoisie” 
of Tanzania, but fails to examine why the top 
sector of that bourgeoisie consisted dispropor- 
tionately of westernized or semi-westernized 
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Tanzanians in a country where the majority 
were either “illiterate’’ or very distant from 
western culture. 

Perhaps partly because they are Marxists, 
neither Shivji nor Mamdani see the cultural 
dimension in class formation in twentieth-cen- 
tury Africa. Under the colonial impact, western 
education acquired considerable salience in the 
class struggle in Africa. Instead of status based 
on, say, age or property, there emerged status 
based on literacy itself. Instead of classes 
emerging from the question “who owns what?” 
class formation in colonial Uganda and Tanga- 
nyika began to respond to the question “who 
knows what?” The knowledge was often merely 
literary, but the colonial impact refused to 
conform to either Marxist presuppositions of 
economic primacy or African traditional pre- 
suppositions of primordial congruence. The 
very process of acquiring aspects of the imperial 
culture came to open the doors first of influ- 
ence and later of affluence itself. By the last 
two decades of colonial rule, at least twice as 
many people became economically better off 
by first acquiring a western education, as 
acquired access to western education because of 
economic advantage. That is, more people were 
getting richer by being westernized than were 
getting westernized by being rich. Neither Shivji 
nor Mamdani show the slightest evidence of 
sensitivity to the cultural factor in colonial class 
formation. Have they not read their Frantz 
Fanon? Mamdani seems aware (p. 221) of 
Fanon’s concept of the ‘intermediate class” in 
a colonial state, but he seems unaware that the 
intermediary class of natives was groomed 
through a new culture, rather than directly 
through capitalist apprenticeship. 

But even within the realm of economic cri- 
teria of class Mamdani is either simplistic or 
rash. He describes the working class in Uganda 
soon after World War H as a “propertyless 
class” (see p. 189, for example). This is a highly 
Eurocentric view of the working class. In 
Uganda in the 1940s what constituted owning 
or not owning property? Many workers were 
also part-time peasants with some land of their 
own. On the other hand, some of the most 
powerful figures in the land had their power 
measured more in terms of how much com- 
munal land they controlled than in terms of 
how much private land they themselves owned. 
One of the dangers of using European cate- 
gories of social analysis lies precisely in the kind 
of conceptual misapplications and analytical 
distortions of which Mamdani is often guilty. 

As for the suggestion that Uganda after 
World War Il first experienced the rise of a 
united proletariat, and then the emergence of a 
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new petty bourgeoisie, it is difficult to view this 
as a serious interpretation of the country’s 
history. It sounds more like an exercise in 
terminological gymnastics. We get no nearer to 
reality when Mamdani assures us that “the 
eclipse of working class politics and the rise of 
petty bourgeois politics were in fact two sides 
of the same coin” (p. 192). More verbal games. 

Shivji is more interesting when he attempts 
to understand the relationship between workers 
and peasants in African conditions. He takes 
the “labor aristocracy” theorists to task for 
writing off the African proletariat too rashly in 
favor of the African peasantry. It is true that 
African workers have benefited more in distri- 
butive terms from the colonial situation than 
the peasants. But Shivji reminds us that “the 
revolutionary potential of the African working 
class is not based on their income but on the 
role they play in the process of production” (p. 
116). Shivji is inclined to put his bet on the 
working class as the probable revolutionary 
vanguard—echoing at times some of Cabral’s 
reasoning on the same subject (Shivji, p. 120). 

Both Shivji and Mamdani are weak in their 
understanding of the dynamics of the political 
process. 1 suppose this arises partly out of the 
reductionist tendency inherent in class analy- 
sis—_reducing all political behavior to relations 
between social classes or within a ruling class. 
Since Mamdani is ostensibly a political scien- 
tist, he sounds particularly incredible when he 
states: “Politics in early colonial Uganda was 
the exclusive preserve of the pre-colonial ruling 
classes” (p. 171). What sense of “politics” 
could this possibly be? Surely these pre-colonial 
ruling classes had political interaction with 
other Ugandan social classes. Surely they had 
interaction of a political nature with the coloni- 
al administrators as well. How then could 
politics be: their “exclusive preserve”? The 
political reductionism in Mamdani’s analysis is 
breathtaking. Everything has to be reduced to 
class proportions. The fact that thousands of 
Ugandans have died for ethnic or religious 
reasons, that many have prospered for similar 
reasons, counts for very little to such a school 
of analysis. In some curious manner Mahmood 
Mamdani is both a vulgar Marxist and a brilliant 
innovator. He is a vulgar Marxist because of his 
tendency to carry economic determinism to its 
extremities, and to reduce all primordial loyal- 
ties and emotions to class interests. He is a 
brilliant innovator because he is groping for a 
way to make a European baggage of analytical 
tools (Marxism) relevant to the understanding 
of non-European peoples. Ugandans are 
paraded before us as either “‘Kulaks”’ or “‘petty 
bourgeoisie,” but they are rarely identified as 
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Baganda versus Banyoro, Bantu versus Nilotes, 
southerners versus northerners, Acholi versus 
Lugbara, or Nubi versus the rest! One seldom 
learns from this book about the dynamics of 
dying for one’s religion in Uganda, or the force 
of living for one’s tribe. 

Both Shivji and Mamdani have depth of 
insight, but not breadth of vision. They are 
brilliant within the narrow confines of class 
analysis—but they do not see much beyond 
class interests. Like Jeremy Bentham, they see 
far in a straight line—but like Bentham each is 
analytically one-eyed. Alas! 


ALI A. MAZRUI 
University of Michigan 


Youth and Politics in Japan. By Joseph A. 
Massey. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. xx + 233. 
$18.50.) 


Youth and Politics in Japan is a report of a 
study of political socialization carried out in 
Japan in 1968 and 1969. The study draws on 
the data gathered by means of questionnaires 
administered to a sample of 942 Japanese 
junior and senior high school students and their 
parents. The study examines such topics as 
youth’s attitudes toward the prime minister and 
other institutions, youth’s perceptions of and 
attitudes toward democracy and peace, the 
inheritance and growth of partisanship, the 
development of political ideology, the social 
and psychological influences on youth’s poli- 
tical character, and the role of the family in 
political learning. All these topics are of course 
standard items in political socialization research 
today. 

Youth and Politics in Japan is remarkably 
up-to-date in terms of its bibliographic survey 
and statistical techniques. Joseph Massey has 
carried out a thorough review of all the relevant 
literature on political socialization not only in 
Japan but also in the United States and 
elsewhere, and for this reason this study may be 
considered comparative. Also Massey’s mastery 
of statistical techniques is excellent. The study 
presents a large variety of informative bivariate 
statistics as well as results of such advanced 
statistical methods as factor analysis and multi- 
vatiate causal path analysis. 

The manner in which Massey interprets his 
data is similarly outstanding. He carefully re- 
evaluates the implications in the Japanese con- 
text of the Easton-Dennis thesis linking at- 
titudes toward the president and the stability of 
the American political system. With respect to 
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the role of the family in political socialization, 
Massey again reassesses and revises the pre- 
vailing impressionistic view in Japan that it may 
be minimal. 

In addition, Youth and Politics in Japan is 
well-written and pleasantly readable. Unlike 
most books in political behavior which are 
often marred by esoteric terminology and 
excessively involved modes of description, Mas- 
sey’s book is eminently straightforward in its 
data presentation, data interpretation, and the- 
oretical discussion, and his polished style cer- 
tainly adds to the intrinsic scientific value of his 
socialization research. 


Yet it would be less than frank to say that 
this is an unconditionally successful study. Let 
me illustrate a few minor weaknesses of this 
book. First, it gives a misleading impression on 
the representativeness of its sample (p. 196). 
Aside from the fact that its primary sampling 
units were not probabilistically drawn, the 
sample was not exactly representative of 
Japanese youth of junior and senior high school 
age; only approximately half of the Japanese 
youth of senior high school age attend school. 

Second, the quality of responses obtained by 
Massey’s survey tends to be more elitist than 
that obtained by a typical cross-section survey 
in Japan. Yet this characteristic does not seem 
to be adequately taken into account in inter- 
preting the data employed in this study. For 
example, according to Massey’s survey, 51 
percent of the student sample and 60 percent 
of the parent sample are highly interested in 
politics, and 60 percent of the student sample 
and 73 percent of the parent sample often read 
articles about politics in the newspaper (p. 
136). But according to a 1967 Japanese cross- 
section survey in which I was involved, only 
10.4 percent and 38.1 percent of the sample are 
interested or a little interested in politics, and 
merely 24.4 percent of the sample follow news 
of politics in the newspaper. The unusually high 
rates in the Massey study may or may not be 
related to the fact that the study used self- 
administered questionnaires rather than face-to- 
face verbal interviews and to the fact that its 
field work was carried out through the Japanese 
school system where the emphasis on the 
activist model of democracy is markedly strong- 
er than elsewhere. 


Third, Youth and Politics in Japan relies on 
gamma as its principle bivariate correlation 
coefficient, which generally yields a consider- 
ably larger numerical value for a given relation- 
ship than other bivariate correlation coeffi- 
cients, e.g., Kendall’s tau and Pearson’s r. 
Although gamma is a perfectly legitimate statis- 
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tical measure and should certainly be used in 
social research, it would have been less mislead- 
ing had the study more explicitly pointed out 
gamma’s unique characteristics for the benefit 
of those readers unfamiliar with statistics. 

Finally, there are a few theoretical ambigui- 
ties in Youth and Politics in Japan; examples 
are the link between the benevolent leader and 
the system’s stability and the role of urbaniza- 
tion in political development. Although Massey 
apparently prefers to support the Easton- 
Dennis thesis, isn’t it intellectually more 
straightforward to reject it altogether in view of 
his clearly negative results presented in ‘chapter 
2 of his book? Is it theoretically defensible to 
cite Japan’s historical uniqueness and continue 
to support the Easton-Dennis thesis as Massey 
does? Similarly, isn’t it rather sweeping to 
single out urbanization as a very powerful 
source of modernization (pp. 12, 127, 186—88, 
190) when Massey’s own analysis yields fairly 
mixed results (pp. 134, 137-38, 150, 178)? 
Can’t we simply argue that the role of urbaniza- 
tion in political development is either inconsis- 
tent or moderate? 

It should, however, be emphasized that these 
weaknesses are relatively minor vis-a-vis the 
fundamentally outstanding quality of this 
study. We must remember that no humanly 
conducted study is absolutely perfect. Virtually 
any study contains some weaknesses, and what 
varies from critic to critic is whether one 
overlooks or identifies these weaknesses or 
sometimes exaggerates them out of propor- 
tions. As I have said, Youth and Politics in 
Japan is an extremely sophisticated behavioral 
study of Japanese politics, and in technical 
terms it may even be favorably compared to 
some of the advanced behavioral studies of 
American politics. There is little question that 
Massey’s study represents one of the most 
important contributions toward the general 
trend of the increasing use of the modern 
behavioral science techniques in the rather 
**traditionally-oriented’’ contemporary area 
studies. 

AKIRA KUBOTA 
University of Windsor 
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Policymaking in the German Federal Bureauc- 
racy. By Renate Mayntz and Fritz W, 
Scharpf. (New York: Elsevier, 1975. Pp. 
184. $12.50.) 


This volume by two German social scientists 
who build on extensive experience in adminis- 
trative and organizational research constitutes a 
welcome and highly readable addition to the 
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literature on contemporary European bureauc- 
racies. For students of West German politics it 
continues a trend which is rapidly correcting 
the previous imbalance between studies of 
parties and interest groups, and those of bu- 
reaucracies and administration. British writers 
like Johnson and Dyson, as well as American 
ones like Armstrong and Putnam have also 
contributed to making the German bureaucracy 
more comprehensible for English-reading stu- 
dents. The consequence may not trigger a 
scholarly gold rush towards the siebengebirge, 
the Rhenish hills where many of the Bonn 
bureaucrats reside. But it should engender a 
much better appreciation of the crucial respects 
in which the West German bureaucracy differs 
from the better-known British and French ones, 

What makes this volume particularly accessi- 
ble to foreign readers is that it employs 
generalized descriptions of structure and pro- 
cess, with a circumscribed analysis focused on 
identifying the ways in which the system meets 
or fails to meet the prerequisites of active 
policy making. The scope is comprehensive for 
the federal level, but kept mercifully brief. The 
more familiar materials, such as those bearing 
on civil service structure, are presented in 
chapters of some dozen pages; and even where 
more details are provided to illuminate less 
familiar ground, length does not exceed two 
dozen pages. The manuscript is uncluttered by 
tables, complicated specific references, or too 
many lengthy footnotes, or repeated reference 
to the structural-functional constructs which 
constitutes the authors’ loose framework. 

In atiempting to explain why the bureauc- 
racy has been so difficult to direct from above, 
the authors tend to emphasize that the system 
is much more decentralized than many credit, 
allowing heterogeneous interests to maintain 
institutional veto positions invulnerable to ex- 
ecutive direction. They trace the familiar pic- 
ture of a chanceilorship which ‘“‘does not 
provide the unifying potential of the American 
presidency,” and of ministers who resist the 
will of potential cabinet majorities. Within the 
departments, ministers and state secretaries do 
not fully and systematically control policy 
making either mainly because they lack sub- 
stantial staff services, as does the next-lower 
echelon, that of the divisions. Because there is 
little institutionalized capacity for policy initia- 
tion elsewhere, responsibility for developing 
well-founded program proposals remains largely 
with the 1600 sections. These dynamic nuclear 
units, often made up of just 3 to 5 officials and 
sometimes without a full-time secretary, are 
portrayed with particular lucidity. The sections 
in turn are linked in a government-wide vertical 
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matrix structure which handles routine prob- 
lems efficiently, partly because it is insulated 
from outside contacts. (Thus outsiders are 
usually refused copies of ministries’ tables of 
organization listing the section heads and their 
telephone numbers.) 

In a very enlightening overview chapter the 
authors elucidate how these and other struc- 
tural constraints have kept the bureaucracy 
from meeting the preconditions for active 
policy making. The two-stage budgetary process 
is found over-responsive to “bottom-up spend- 
ing initiatives,” and specialization within both 
the Finance Ministry and the legislative com- 
mittees inhibits attempts to establish spending 
priorities across ministries. Especially for those 
ministries whose programs are implemented by 
other Federal or Land Agencies, feedback is a 
scarce commodity for which they are excessive- 
ly reliant on organized interest groups with 
direct stakes in the program. Among the weak- 
nesses identified under the rubric of “conflict” 
management is that the bureaucracy is not 
well-suited to deliberately mobilizing popular 
support, and especially “‘anticipatory mobiliza- 
tion of support for controversial decisions yet 
to be made.” Here the authors call for PR 
expert in “impression management,” who can 
advise governments as to how to persuade 
people about ‘what they should want and can 
legitimately expect to get” (p. 26). 

Objections raised by this part of the analysis 
relate only in part to the more explicitly 
Machiavellian style. The problem is that unlike 
the Italian princes, Chancellor Brandt led a 
mass party, which certainly tried its hand at 
‘impression management.” Was its record so 
devastating that the author could seriously 
propose transferring traditional party functions 
to the bureaucracy? This example exemplifies a 
weakness which is a byproduct of the author’s 
otherwise laudatory attempt to keep their 
analysis limited and abstract. Though the set- 
ting is very much identifiable as that of the 
Brandt era, explicit reference to particular 
policy reform initiatives of the SPD-FDP gov- 
ernment are few. But insofar as the party 
component is largely excluded, the analysis 
remains incomplete. Certainly the SPD tried to 
insert various priority-shaping instruments into 
the bureaucracy. This volume could have added 
more to our understanding of why these at- 
tempts to bring party and bureaucratic efforts 
into tandem were so unsuccessful. 

The first Brandt government did initiate a 
bold attempt to remedy some of the organiza- 
tional shortcomings endemic in the Bonn bu- 
reaucracy by the creation of a planning machin- 
ery headquartered in the chancellery. Was it 
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only space constraints that limited the authors 
to a bare one-page thumbnail sketch of how 
and why this attempt failed? The almost total. 
lack of discussion of the Laender bureaucracies, 
which of course administer much of the federal 
legislation, means that a huge constraint 
syndrome is left unassessed. It also leaves the 
reader unconvinced that the authors could 
substantiate their claim (p. 171) that the 
institutional barriers to the developing political 
consensus are greater in the Federal Republic 
than in the U.S. It seems to me that there are 
more conflicts of interest in the U.S. resulting 
in decision-making deadlocks. It is at the 
periphery of their analysis, when relating the 
bureaucracy to other institutions and attempt- 
ing cross-national comparisons, that the authors 
provide ground for criticism. But my overall 
evaluation is still very positive; although it 
contains an excessive number of typographical 
errors and lacks an index, I recommend this 
book to both undergraduate and graduate 
students because of its readability. 


ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Soldiers and Kinsmen in Uganda: The Making 
of a Military Ethnocracy. By Ali A. Mazrui. 
(Beverly Hills: Sage, 1975. Pp. 325. $15.00.) 


Ali Mazrui’s books on Africa are both 
impressive and elusive. They exhibit a solid 
knowledge of the continent’s politics, a flair for 
generalization and an almost uncanny capacity 
to manipulate the English language. At the 
same time, one receives the consistent impres- 
sion that Mazrui often relies upon a clever turn 
of phrase as a substitute for analysis; that his 
sweeping generalizations call out for more 
systematically detailed evidence and that great- 
er use of relevant theoretical literature would 
help further sharpen the analysis. Perhaps more 
disappointing, he avoids basic or controversial 
questions while spending a substantial amount 
of time and space to restate already well- 
documented material. 

Soldiers and Kinsmen in Uganda is, regret- 
tably, no exception to this general evaluation. 
Assembled, basically, as a compilation and 
re-editing of previously published articles, this 
volume exhibits both the qualities and the 
faults of much of Mazrui’s earlier work on the 
subject. It is knowledgeable, indeed occasional- 
ly insightful, about Uganda’s contemporary 
political history, masterfully written (though a 
more careful editing to eliminate repetition 
would have been useful), and far-reaching in its 
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interests and comparisons. It is also, in the end, 
both conceptually unsatisfying and disappoint- 
ing in its failure to bring to light new factual 
materials. 

The basic theme of Soldiers and Kinsmen 
concerns what Mazrui regards as the emergence 
of “ethnocracy” in Uganda. Mazrui contends 
that General Amin has created in Uganda a 
polity based on authentic African ethnicity and 
culture. Shorn of verbal embellishment, Maz- 
rui’s argument reduces to the proposition that 
the Ugandan military regime is a closer reflec- 
tion of the deepest cultural roots and attitudes 
of the vast majority of the African people than 
any other African regime to date, military or 
civilian. Mazrui believes strongly that the sort 
of political leadership represented by deposed 
President Milton Obote—western-educated, cos- 
mopolitan, ideologically sophisticated and 
equally at home in either English or a vernacu- 
lar language—is, in reality, fundamentally ali- 
enated by these very characteristics from the 
population over which it presides. General 
Amin—of peasant stock, barely educated, rough 
and ready in personal manner and untutored in 
western political protocol—seems, to Mazrui, 
far closer to the innermost aspirations of the 
African nationalists than the more foppish 
generation of African nationalists who preceded 
him. 

Mazrui’s conception of Amin’s Ugandan 
ethnocracy, then, is that it is purely and 
authentically African as no polity adulterated 
by an admixture of western practices and 
institutions could ever be. This makes it diffi- 
cult for westerners to appreciate the basis of 
Amin’s Ugandan popularity which, for Mazrui, 
amounts to a form of charisma based on his 
personal embodiment of the visceral values of 
sexual and military prowess. Amin is macho 
and, in Mazrui’s view, this makes it possible for 
Ugandans to identify with him more than was 
ever possible with the generation of leaders 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge. At one 
point, Mazrui mocks African radicals whose 
militant antiwestern feelings are based, in his 
view, on the importation of an alien western 
ideology into Africa. By implication, Amin’s 
brutal treatment of Asians is far closer to the 
political passions of the African people than the 
Marxist rhetoric of a westernized intelligentsia. 

There are serious shortcomings in Mazrui’s 
presentation of this position. Despite the fact 
that the book deals with ethnicity in African 
society, Mazrui makes no use of the extensive 
theoretical literature on this topic. Students of 
cultural pluralism and of the complex theoreti- 
cal interplay between M. G. Smith, Hilda and 
Leo Kuper, Pierre Van der Berghe and other 
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scholars of this subject will be deeply disap- 
pointed to learn that Mazrui does not use his 
Ugandan materials to make a contribution to, 
or even to comment on, theories of ethnicity in 
Africa. This is especially surprising in view of 
the fact that Mazrui was one of the contribu- 
tors to the Leo Kuper-M. G. Smith volume on 
ethnicity, Piuralism in Africa. 

It is even more regrettable that Mazrui was 
unable to integrate the work of other leading 
scholars of ethnicity in Uganda, most particu- 
larly Nelson Kasfir, whose early articles, which 
appeared before the publication of Soldiers and 
Kinsmen, must certainly be considered a base- 
line for any subsequent treatment of this 
subject. Soldiers and Kinsmen is laced with 
references to the importance of ethnicity in 
Ugandan society; for example, to the impor- 
tance of the rivalry between the Baganda and 
other tribes, to the salience of Amin’s own 
Kakwa background, to the role of the Acholi 
and Langi peoples in the army and party system 
under the previous regime. But without a 
systematic treatment of ethnicity such as that 
given by Kasfir, and in the absence of an 
articulated theory of cultural pluralism, these 
bits of information are simply parts of a 
politico-historical narrative not integrated into 
a systematic theoretical analysis of ethnicity in 
Uganda politics. 

Soldiers and Kinsmen also sidesteps certain 
of the more painful and controversial issues 
concerning military rule in Uganda. For exam- 
ple, Mazrui completely omits any treatment of 
the charges contained in the International 
Commission of Jurists’ report on Violations of 
Human Rights and the Rule of Law in Uganda. 
This report alleges that, by conservative esti- 
mate, nearly 100,000 Africans were massacred, 
at the behest of the regime, during the first four 
years of military rule. Mazrui’s own silence on 
this issue is inexplicable since he reprints, as an 
appendix, a 1973 memorandum by Milton 
Obote to the Organization of African Unity 
which contains much the same allegation. Some 
treatment of this issue is crucial to Mazrui’s 
argument. Given Mazrui’s view that Amin en- 
joys a form of charismatic popularity, it is 
logically imperative that he respond to exiled 
Ugandan intellectuals such as Wanume Kibedi 
and Joshua Wakholi who believe that the Amin 
regime survives not because of popular support 
for the general, but, instead, only by the 
systematic slaughter of real and imagined politi- 
cal opponents. 

Mazrui’s chapter on the economic transfor- 
mation of Uganda under Amin is similarly 
inadequate. The economics of military rule are 
dealt with almost entirely in terms of the 
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expulsion of the Asian community and the 
symbolic importance of this episode to African 
feelings, a subject which is covered in earlier 
chapters. There is no material whatsoever on 
the economic impact of the Asian expulsion or, 
for that matter, more generally on the perfor- 
mance of the economy under Amin’s leader- 
ship. Certainly most knowledgeable observers 
posit a direct relationship between Amin’s rule 
and the collapse of a once-thriving economy. 

Mazrui’s failure to deal with the issue of 
systematic political repression combined with 
the absence of any treatment of the deteriora- 
tion of the Ugandan economy suggests a bias 
against the inclusion of subjects which might 
compel a more sharply critical treatment of the 
present military regime, and betrays unspoken 
admiration for Amin’s style of leadership. The 
value of Soldiers and Kinsmen lies in its 
presentation of an informed insider’s view of 
and reaction to the major political events of 
Uganda during the 1960s and early 1970s. But 
the book offers little to social scientists con- 
cerned about the political or economic condi- 
tions of Ugandans under military rule. Nor does 
it contribute to our theoretical understanding 
of ethnicity in African politics. 


MICHAEL F. LOFCHIE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Presidentialism in Commonwealth Africa. By B. 
O. Nwabueze. (New York: St. Martin’s, 
1975. Pp. 442. $25.00.) 


This book is an extended commentary on 
the formal and juridical aspects of presidential 
rule in Commonwealth Africa. As such it will 
be of interest to lawyers and anthropologists 
concerned with problems of legal acculturation, 
and perhaps also to those jurists and technical 
assistants in the pay of African governments 
upon whom has fallen the thankless task of 
drafting statutory rules and regulations, amend- 
ing existing laws and elaborating new constitu- 
tions. For most political scientists born after 
World War I, however, Professor Nwabueze’s 
quest for constitutionalism—i.e., for “appropri- 
ate restraints upon the powers of government in 
the interest of the protection of individual 
liberty” (p. vii)—is scarcely the kind of intellec- 
tual exercise most likely to capture their 
professional interests. Not that issues of human 
rights and individual liberties are less worthy of 
attention in Africa than elsewhere; the question 
is whether constitutional engineering can pro- 
vide anything like a meaningful basis for the 
protection of such rights and liberties. The 
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constitutional record of most independent Afri- 
can states is dismal. In a continent where 
constitution making has become a chronic 
aliment, and constitutional reversals an all-too- 
common occurrence, the quest for constitution- 
alism is not unlike the search for the Holy 
Grail—a noble but self-defeating undertaking. 
As I picked my way through Presidentialism 
in Commonwealth Africa, I was reminded of 
my brief but traumatic acquaintance with the 
constitutional realities of the Republic of Chad 
under the late President Tombalbaye. Five 
years ago, while doing field work in eastern 
Chad, I ran afoul of Tombalbaye’s political 
mafia and ended up at the police station in Fort 
Lamy (now Njemena). Subsequently my case 
was deferred to the Ministere Public. This is 
when I first met the Procureur de la Repub- 
lique, Omar Mahamat. I went on trial in early 
August, 1971, on charges of illegal entry into 
Chad, and illegal circulation on the Chadian 
national territory (both of which charges being 
totally groundless). After having heard my plea, 
Mahamat took me to his office and tried to call 
the president to ascertain what penalties, if any, 
should be meted out. Tombalbaye, as it turned 
out, was on a trip abroad. I was again brought 
to trial a few days later. Same scenario. 
Tombalbaye could’ not be reached. The third 
time around, having at last consulted the 
presidential oracle, the Procureur informed me 
of his verdict: a 30,000 CFA frs. fine, plus 30 
days in jail. Shortly thereafter Tombalbaye 
changed his mind and decided to release me for 
health reasons. As I was about to board my 
plane, I was told that the president had had 
second thoughts about my case and wanted me 
to stay. How I eventually managed to make it 
back to the U.S. is another story which bears its 
own telling. Suffice to say that my experience 
of presidentialism in Chad fully corroborates 
Nwabueze’s assessment: “The President in Af- 
rica has power, outside the normal scope of 
emergency powers in the advanced democra- 
cies, to make regulations for the detention of 
persons or the restriction of their movements— 
both citizens and non-citizens—and for any 
other thing that appears to him strictly required 
by the exigencies of the situation in the 
country” (p. 266). He goes on to quote Chief 
Justice Tregold to the effect that “‘[presiden- 
tial] power is thus virtually co-extensive with 
the ordinary legislative authority of the Terri- 
tory” (p. 226). Mahamat put it somewhat more 
succinctly: “Ici cest Tombalbaye qui fait la loi; 
moi je l’execute.” (“Here it is Tombalbaye who 
makes the law; my job is to put it into effect.”) 
The gap between constitutional norms and 
executive power is explored at some length by 
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Nwabueze, as well as the postindependence 
shift from one set of constitutional norms to 
another. Much of his discussion centers around 
the transformation of the Westminster model, 
in which the constitutional authority of the 
Head of State is kept separate from that of the 
Head of Government, into a presidential system 
in which all powers are concentrated in the 
same hands. Among the factors cited to explain 
this transformation, reference is made to what 
Nwabueze calls “‘autochtony,” expressing “‘the 
desire of former colonial countries to give their 
political system a distinct national character 
and form” (p. 59), “africanism,” “the person- 
ality factor,” “the clash of interests,” etc. 
Unfortunately missing from his analysis, how- 
ever, is an effort to relate developmental goals 
to constitutional engineering, possibly along the 
lines suggested by David Apter and Martin 
Doornbos in their article on “Development and 
the Political Process: A Plan for a Constitution” 
(see David Apter, Political Change: Collected 
Essays [London: Frank Cass, 1973], pp. 
118—46); what Nwabueze fails to show is how 
developmental priorities can be inserted into a 
constitutional formula, and pursued more effec- 
tively through institutional arrangements de- 
signed to promote specific developmental goals. 
His discussion of human rights, on the other 
hand, especially as it relates to the “safeguards 
available to a detained or restricted person,” I 
found to be sensitive and illuminating, though 
unfortunately too legalistic to convey a realistic 
picture of the situation existing in specific 
African states. Nonetheless, at a time when 
human rights are openly violated by some 
African governments, and quietly ignored by 
others, one would like to hope that Nwabueze’s 
comments might become required reading for 
African heads of state; if nothing else his book 
might help them clarify the distinction between 
Zionism and racism. 


RENE LEMARCHAND 
University of Flerida 


Agrarian Revolution: Social Movements and 
Export Agriculture in the Underdeveloped 
World. By Jeffery M. Paige. (New York: 
Free Press, Macmillan, 1975. Pp. xiv + 435. 
$15.95.) 


With this book Jeffery Paige, a young 
political sociologist at Michigan, joins the com- 
pany of such writers as Eric Hobsbawm, Bar- 
rington Moore, and Eric Wolf, all of whom have 
attempted to come to some general understand- 
ing of rural social movements. But where 
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Hobsbawm, Moore, and Wolf offer the insights 
and impressions of historical sociology, Paige 
provides a global theory with quantifiable 
parameters. Thus Paige’s hypotheses are suscep- 
tible of verification or disproof by statisticdl 
techniques. In this respect Paige’s work marks å 
considerable advance over that of his colleagues 
and predecessors in the study of agrarian 
movements. 

Paige’s study is centered on agricultural 
export economies—i.e., on those underdevel- 
oped societies that have been caught up in the 
political economy of export agriculture and in 
which an enclave of commercial export agricul- 
ture exists side by side with the older subsis- 
tence agriculture. Eric Wolf and others have 
noted the destabilizing effect of commerciali- 
zation on rural class relations. For Paige, the 
development of agricultural export economies 
is important chiefly as a way of accounting for 
the rise of a variety of patterns of elite-culti- 
vator relations; for it is these patterns that are 
the true subject of Paige’s book. 

Paige’s analysis is essentially Marxist, in that 
he views different kinds of political outcomes— 
€.g., intransigence or flexibility on the part of 
elites, rebellion, reformism, or revolution on 
the part of cultivators—primarily as functions 
of rural class relationships. His fundamental 
explanatory principle is income-source. Rural 
elites depend either on land or return on capital 
for their income. Cultivators are paid either in 
land-rights or wages. Combining these two 
dichotomies yields four types of elite-cultivator 
relations, each with its characteristic political 
outcome. For example, the combination of a 
landed upper class with wage labor or share- 
croppers typically engenders class conflict that 
eventuates in a revolutionary movement, while 
a commercialized elite seldom provokes such 
radical behavior. 

In a long chapter titled “A Theory of Rural 
Class Conflict” Paige elaborates on this basic 
concept. He develops “ideal types” of elites and 
cultivators and formulates a series of hypothe- 
ses linking rural class structure to political 
outcome through such intervening variables as 
the economic power of the elite, socioeconomic 
characteristics of the labor supply, structural 
features of the reward system, and the social 
structure of the cultivating class. These inter- 
vening variables are perhaps more accurately 
described as logical extensions of the ideal 
types. Thus Paige in this chapter creates a 
model of agrarian society that, he asserts, can 
predict the form that rural social protest will 
take for any given pattern of rural class 
relations. 

In the following chapter Paige tests his 
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model via a “cross-sectional study of 135 
agricultural export sectors in 70 independent 
states and colonies in the underdeveloped 
world.” The object of this exercise is to 
determine whether there are significant correla- 
tions between different patterns of rural socio- 
economic organization and different kinds of 
agrarian social and political movements. The 
difficulties in such a study stem largely from 
the variable quality of the data employed; 
nevertheless Paige has evidently been able to 
surmount the methodological problems. The 
correlations that emerge are notably unam- 
biguous and supportive of the hypotheses in 
Paige’s theoretical chapter. Other scholars will, 
of course, wish to examine Paige’s data sets and 
coding procedures before giving unqualified 
assent to his conclusions. 

Paige then presents three case studies of 
rural social movements in Peru, Angola, and 
Vietnam. These studies are remarkable for their 
lucidity and the volume of scholarly literature 
they digest. Each case, exemplifying a different 
pattern of rural class relations, appears to bear 
out Paige’s hypotheses on the expected political 
outcome associated with each pattern. 

Yet the skeptical non-Marxist, and even the 
skeptical Marxist, may wonder at the remarka- 
ble consistency of Paige’s results. Paige’s model 
seems oddly free from inner dialectical contra- 
dictions. For any given pattern of elite-culti- 
vator relations, the result seems pre-ordained; 
all hypotheses reinforce each other. The ideal 
types themselves are not wholly satisfactory. 
Thus Paige’s view of landed upper classes as 
using political means to preserve a static situa- 
tion, and of the commercialized upper classes as 
relying on market economics to increase their 
wealth, seems excessively simplified. Why must 
a landed elite prefer inefficient labor to effi- 
cient labor, or be rigidly opposed to a market 
economy? In nineteenth-century Japan, for 
example, some landowners saw the advantages 
of commercialization. And did not United Fruit 
Company obtain and preserve its commanding 
position by political means? Political power is 
as much an economic resource as land or labor, 
just as wealth in turn has political conse- 
quences. Is it useful, then, to treat economic 
strength as always distinct from political 
power? Paige, of course, is aware of the 
complexity of real events, the contradictoriness 
of actual, as against idealized, behavior. And he 
is usually aware that real cases cannot be fully 
described by ideal types. Yet sometimes he 
seems to forget. 

Paige’s emphasis on class structure imparts a 
curiously static quality to his discussion of 
social movements. Other writers have suggested 
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that such movements are often the consequence 
not so much of structure as of structural 
change. Charles Tilly, in The Vendee, discusses 
the varying consequences of “urbanization” for 
peasant behavior in France in 1793. Eric Wolf 
and Barrington Moore argue that agricultural 
commercialization introduces new elites into 
the countryside and suggests that it is the 
conflict between old and new elites—between, 
for example, landed gentry and rural entrepre- 
neurs, with their respective political allies—that 
is the key to understanding modern rural social 
movements. But in Paige’s theory, inter-elite or 
intra-elite conflict is pushed to the periphery of 
his concern. Shifts from one pattern of rural 
social organization to another, with all their 
disruptive and energizing consequences, tend to 
fall in the interstices between Paige’s ideal 
types. 

No doubt the structural characteristics of 
society account for some of the variance in the 
political behavior of cultivators and elites, and 
set limits on the range of -possible political 
outcomes. In providing a way of assessing 
quantitatively the contribution of these. struc- 
tural characteristics to political outcomes in his 
global statistical survey, Paige, I believe, makes 
an extraordinary contribution. But as one 
descends from global surveys to individual 
cases, explanation must become increasingly ad 
hoe, centered on idiosyncratic factors. Struc- 
ture is now itself the “globe,” the arena in 
which events occur. Factors that in a cross- 
national survey appear too derivative, evanes- 
cent, or unresearchable, such as psychological 
attitudes, relative deprivation, personality of 
leaders, communications, organization, aspira- 
tions, ideological appeals, now become central 
to any causal explanation. Yet Paige, in seeking 
to account for differences in bhe behavior of 
Malayan rubber workers and Ceylonese tea 
workers, refers only to structural differences 
between the two plantation systems. Similarly, 
in his chapter on Vietnam, Paige is chiefly 
concerned to show the connection between 
patterns of land tenure and types of peasant 
political behavior. In both cases, communist 
organizational activity is not treated, as we 
would expect, as a key element in any ultimate 
explanation of these events, but merely as a 
function of the structural characteristics of the 
local economy. Paige is too zealous in his 
efforts to demonstrate the explanatory power 
of his fundamental hypotheses. Not even Marx 
would have attempted to explain so much with 
so little. 

Despite these qualms and caveats, I believe 
this is in many ways a remarkable book. At its 
best it is brilliantly argued. It combines an 
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elegantly presented theory with encyclopedic 
mastery of relevant scholarly literature and 
considerable methodological sophistication. It 
should take its place as one of the handful of 
really significant discussions of its subject since 
Marx’s The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona- 
parte. 
IRWIN J. SCHULMAN 


University of Pittsburgh 


France at the Polis: The Presidential Election of 
1974. Edited by Howard R. Penniman. 
(Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise In- 
stitute, 1975. Pp. 324. $4.50, paper.) 


France at the Polls is a useful volume, 
containing perceptive analyses of the 1974 
election for both students and practitioners. 
The eight separately authored chapters are 
much better integrated than in most similar 
works. Careful writing makes the work accessi- 
ble to those without intimate knowledge of 
French politics. The uninitiated will be con- 
fused only as to the content and scope of 
Gaullism, particularly as it applies to the 
winner, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. The editor, at 
one extreme, tells us that Giscard led a coali- 
tion ‘usually described as ‘Gaullist’”’ (Preface). 
Jean Charlot is more accurate: “Giscard is 
without a doubt a pillar of the Fifth Republic, 
but he is by no means a Gaullist” (p. 96), The 
Left imposes cohabitation on the forces of 
“order,” but the core of Gaullism, as repre- 
sented by former Premier Debré and others, is 
sharply critical of Giscard’s policies. 

The initial chapter, Roy Pierce’s historical 
overview, unfortunately opens with too much 
irrelevant detail on a remote past~for example, 
Grévy’s resigning the presidency in 1887 be- 
cause of his son-in-law’s scandal. In happy 
contrast, the balance of the chapter is an 
excellent analysis of the Fifth Republic presi- 
dency prior to the 1974 elections. 

Each focusing on one of the three major 
candidates, the next three chapters cogently 
portray the 1974 events. Serge Hurtig’s account 
of the Left and its candidate, Francois Mit- 
terand, is the best balanced. Jean Blondel tilts 
to the superman image of Giscard’s victory as a 
surprising personal effort carried out with little 
organization. As Alain Lancelot indicates in a 
later chapter, polls conducted prior to President 
Pompidou’s death showed that Giscard started 
with a better image than any of his opponents. 
He undoubtedly was well financed. And, as 
mentioned by Charlot in his chapter on Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas and the Gaullists, Giscard has 
devoted the previous eight years to building an 
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organization that, if not on the scale of the 
Gaullist UDR, was far from negligible. 

The two most important chapters in the 
book are those by Alfred Grosser and Lancelot. 
Both are “must” reading assignments. for aca- 
demic courses on France. Grosser presents a 
valuable introduction to “The Role of the 
Press, Radio, and Television in French Political 
Life.” My only regret is the omission of the 
extreme-left publications which, despite trivial 
circulation, have a certain influence on the 
national press. 

In his study of opinion polls, Lancelot 
discusses the polls’ commercial organization, 
the issue of whether polis influence elections, 
and debate over government regulation of 
polling. His analysis of poll results indicates 
that the critical element in victory was the 
electorate’s perceiving that Giscard had greater 
competence than the other candidates. This is 
more convincing than the policy emphasis 
found in Charlot’s analysis. Charlot contends 
that Chaban erred in campaigning as a man of 
change whereas his basic electorate was conser- 
vative and nationalist. Close inspection of Char- 
lot’s data, however, suggests that his interpreta- 
tion is questionable for several items and, in 
any event, the average policy differences be- 
tween the Chaban electorate and the Giscard 
electorate were not substantial. 

None of the authors highlight the dispersion 
of Giscard’s electorate. Data on p. 193 show 
Giscard scoring relatively best in the Center, 
among voters refusing a Left-Right placement, 
and on the extreme Right. Chaban, in contrast, 
peaked in the Right category. The data attest to 
Giscard’s ability to pull in the “outs” of the De 
Gaulle reign: in 1965, both the 16 percent that 
had voted for the Centrist Lecanuet and the 5 
percent that had voted for the extreme Right 
candidate, Tixier-Vigancour. 

Giscard’s broadening the majority to include 
not only Lecanuet but also Servan-Schreiber 
represents the latest and perhaps final stage of 
the dilution of Gaullist rule that began when 
the “French Algeria” crowd was amnestied 
after the 1968 uprising and continued with the 
Duhamel Centrists’ joining the Pompidou ma- 
jority. Certainly this coalition-building process 
merited more discussion than it received. Char- 
lot alone gives it more than passing attention. 

Even with the enlarged coalition, Giscard 
just squeaked through. Have ail the reservoirs 
been tapped, suggesting an inevitable victory of 
the Left? Or is the electorate of the most 
bourgeois of nations engaged in sophisticated 
signaling that both warns the Right and keeps 
the Communists from power? Examination of 
these questions, as a match to Charlot’s excel- 
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lent discussion of the future possibilities of the 
Gaullists, would have been welcome. 

There is also an interesting chapter on the 
major candidates’ use of television by Monica 
Charlot. This chapter, subject to the usual 
methodological reserves on counting in content 
analysis, also testifies to the skill and compe- 
tence of Giscard. 

The chapter on electoral geography by 
Marie-Therése and Alain Lancelot is unfortu- 
nately the only one that has suffered in 
translation. Methodologically, complementing 
the maps by statistical analysis would have been 
preferable to the exposition of cartographic 
analysis methods, something American readers 
have already seen, if not in Siegfried, in Gosnell 
and Key. Substantively, the chapter shows the 
1974 results fit a long historical geographic 
pattern for both Left-Right voting and par- 
ticipation rates. 

France at the Polls concludes with an in- 
adequate appendix of departmental statistics 
for the three Fifth Republic direct presidential 
elections. Richard Scammon failed to indicate 
the data sources, omitted (in contrast to the 
Lancelots’ article) valuable data on registration 
and spoiled ballots, and neglected to state that 
the departmental boundaries of Rhone and 
Isére were significantly modified between the 
1969 and 1974 elections. 

Despite the reservations advanced here, the 
volume has generally met the meritorious objec- 
tives of the series of which it is a part. These 
goals are, in the editor’s words, helping “‘readers 
to gain a better understanding of the operations 
of their own political institutions” and inform- 
ing “those who are responsible for writing 
legislation to improve their nations’ electoral 
machinery” (Preface). 

With respect to the latter point, Americans 
might look closely at the French system. In the 
U.S., the primary, convention, and electoral 
college systems are all under persistent attack. 
Remedies, including proportional representa- 
tion and quotas, have hardly led to a new 
consensus. Turnout is low, for better or for 
worse. Many object that the nomination pro- 
cess is frequently captured by those entranced 
with the purity of position rather than the 
stained compromise of election. 

The two-ballot system described in France at 
the Polls has, in contrast, increasing legitimacy. 
(The increase in popular support can be found 
in poll results that were unfortunately not 
discussed in the book.) Partisans of a national 
primary and the abolition of the electoral 
college will take comfort both in the fact that 
turnout on the first ballot has been consistently 
high and in the calm public acceptance of the 
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result of the 1974 election, despite the slim 
margin of 400,000 votes for Giscard. 

Those opposed to the length of the Ameri- 
can campaign will be pleased to note that the 
two ballots are separated by only two weeks, as 
against the three-month period between the 
conventions and the U.S. elections. 

The key difference between the French and 
the American system lies in the voter choosing 
among all the candidates on the first ballot, 
with the top two then competing in the second 
ballot runoff. Clearly such a system—which 
does not preclude prior party meetings—would 
avoid throwing an election to the House. It may 
also—a topic for more serious research—be more 
likely to produce the Condorcet winner if one 
is present while, at the same time, allowing the 
McGoverns, Goldwaters, and Wallaces to have 
their say. 

Expression of minority position is in fact 
encouraged, as pointed out by Monica Charlot, 
by the provision of equal and virtually free 
television and radio time to all first ballot 
candidates. Many felt that the presence of 12 
candidates would lead to frivolous diversion; in 
this observer’s view the Trotskyist Arlette 
Laguiller’s demanding equality for women, the 
ecologist Rene Dumont’s pleading for the en- 
vironment, and the conservative Jean Royer’s 
attacking the permissive society all added posi- 
tively to the more muted presentations of the 
major candidates. 

Both the French legislation regarding tele- 
vision and the electoral procedure deserve 
careful attention in proposals for reform else- 
where, despite the skepticism mandated by 
obvious differences in political culture and 
institutions. 

HOWARD ROSENTHAL 
Carnegie-Mellion University 


China’s Modern Economy in Historical Per- 
spective. Edited by Dwight H. Perkins. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1975. Pp. 344. $13.85.) 


The central theme of this volume is “the 
degree to which China’s post-1949 economy 
was a product of the nation’s own past.” It is a 
welcome antidote to the commonly held view 
that the Communists made a clean break with 
tradition when they gained power in 1949. 

Dwight Perkins, the editor of the volume, 
contributes the key essay, an analysis of the 
twentieth-century development of the Chinese 
economy. He shows that modern industry and 
transport had got a good start well before 1949. 
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Indeed, from 1913 to 1937, industrial output 
rose at the respectable average rate of 9 percent 
a year. The national product grew at a slower 
rate, and there was even a small increase in per 
capita income. 

Development was interrupted by external 
aggression and civil war, but by 1957, per 
capita national product had attained a level 
about 20 percent higher than that of 1933. 
Consumption did not rise, however; the in- 
crease was in investment. Perkins argues that 
the widespread belief that the Chinese people 
were materially better off in the 1950s than 
they had been a quarter of a century earlier was 
due to the cessation of internal disorder and to 
a drastic redistribution of income. That there 
was redistribution is beyond question, but what 
is not so obvious is its quantitative significance 
for raising average living standards. Perkins’ 
numerical example, in which a reduction of the 
income of the top 5 percent of the population 
to the average level could raise the bottom half 
by 50 percent, implies that in 1933, the latter 
group was living on a per capita annual income 
of something like $20 (at 1952 prices). This is 
hardly possible; assessing the impact of income 
redistribution is a tricky business, particularly 
where the data are so poor. 

Perkins makes it clear that the virtual non- 
existence of statistical data since 1958 makes 
estimation of subsequent developments a 
hazardous occupation. However, he concludes 
that from 1952 to 1971, the national product 
was growing at somewhere between 4.5 and 6 
percent a year, figures that bracket the recent 
U.S. government estimate of 5.6 percent. (De- 
tived from Congress of the United States, Joint 
Economic Committee, China: A Reassessment 
of the Economy, July 10, 1975, p. 23.) Since 
population was probably increasing at more 
than 2 percent a year, per capita income was 
rising on the order of 3 percent annually. It 
might be noted that other careful scholars have 
estimated lower national product growth rates, 
2.3 percent and 4.1 percent (both for the 
period 1952-1970), which would imply little 
per capita income increase (Subramanian 
Swamy, Economic Growth in China and India, 
1952—1970, Supplement to Economic Devel- 
opment and Cultural Change, July, 1973, p. 63; 
T. C. Liu and K. C. Yeh, “Chinese and Other 
Asian Economies,” American Economic Re- 
view, May, 1973, p. 218). 

There are a few points that struck this 
reviewer as odd. Perkins rejects the ‘“‘official’’ 
indexes of Chinese industrial production on the 
grounds that they show “extraordinarily high” 
increases, yet he prefers “official” Chinese to 
U.S. government grain crop estimates because 
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he finds it more reasonable to “use the esti- 
mates of trained statistical workers in China 
rather than those reconstructed from incom- 
plete data from a distince of some 10,000 miles 
away.” Are there no equally well-trained in- 
dustrial statisticians? He characterizes the 
forced, permanent rusticiation of tens of mil- 
lions of high school graduates, one of the more 
inhumane aspects of Chinese Communist poli- 
cy, as just part of a government effort “‘to press 
urban residents into projects in the country- 
side.” These matters aside, for anyone who 
wants a convenient, succinct summary of the 
facts of Chinese economic development during 
the present century, there is no better source. 

Robert F. Dernberger contributes an excel- 
lent chapter on the role of foreign capital in 
China from 1840 to 1949. Rather surprisingly 
for one who has been brought up on a diet of 
unequal treaties, he concludes that neither 
direct investment nor foreign trade destroyed 
indigenous industry, but on the contrary, 
“made a positive direct contribution to the 
Chinese domestic economy.” Thomas G. 
Rawski advances the thesis that pre-Communist 
manufacturing enterprises played a very sub- 
stantial role in subsequent industrial growth. 
Kang Chao confirms the conclusions reached by 
Dernberger and Rawski through a case study of 
the cotton textile industry. He shows that 
modern spinning mills had an adverse effect on 
handicraft spinning, but that handweavers were 
able to compete because of the greater labor 
intensity of the operation and thanks also to 
the entrepreneurial talents of the cotton mer- 
chants, who organized an efficient putting-out 
system. 

Carl Riskin asks whether there was a “sur- 
plus’? available for investment in pre- 
Communist China, and after a bit of juggling 
with 1933 national accounting data, concludes 
that a substantial amount of resources could 
have been mobilized, which “would have in- 
volved very little opportunity cost, aside from 
the sacrifice of privileged consumption habits 
on the part of a relatively small portion of the 
population.” This should be welcome news to 
the many contemporary less-developed coun- 
tries which have come to a different conclusion, 
namely, that to achieve an investment rate of 
20 to 30 percent, everyone has to pull in his 
belt, and that this is not so easy to accomplish 
where income is already low and people have 
options about where they work and how they 
spend their money. 

Ramon H. Myers describes the similarities 
and differences in methods of rural cooperation 
in the traditional Chinese village and the mod- 
ern collective farm. Peter Schran endeavors to 
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show the impact of the Yenan experience on 
current Communist economic policy. There is a 
fascinating essay by Mark Elvin on the pattern 
of technical change in traditional China, though 
its relevance to the main theme of the book is 
not clear. The same might be said of John C. H. 
Fei’s artistic mapping of William Skinner’s 
notion of the “standard market” in China, but 
the essay should be of considerable interest to 
those concerned with location theory. 

Lest some of the foregoing remarks give rise 
to misconceptions about the overall quality of 
China’s Modern Economy, it is necessary to add 
that this volume contains some of the best 
recent scholarship in the field of Chinese 
economic studies. It is stimulating and provoca- 
tive, and can be read with profit by the 
specialist and non-specialist alike. 


WALTER GALENSON 
Cornell University 


Urban Latin America: The Political Condition 
from Above and Below. By Alejandro Portes 
and John Walton. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1976. Pp. x + 217. $13.95.) 


For the past two decades or more, urban 
areas in the Third World have come under 
increasing scrutiny by social scientists of all 
persuasions. In Latin America, the earliest 
research that concerned political scientists in 
particular developed through the desire to 
submit some early generalizations to empirical 
test. Seeing urban areas confronted with growth 
rates that threatened to double every ten years 
or less due in large part to vast rural-origin 
migration, political developmentalists forecast 
rising levels of radicalism, anomie, and other 
pathological conditions as massive demand- 
making by newly politicized masses seemed 
certain to overwhelm governments with inade- 
quate resources. Work by both Latin America 
and foreign observers, however, including Cor- 
nelius, Matos Mar, Morse, Nelson, Roberts, 
Robles, Perlman, and Ugalde, found such easy 
assumptions deficient because they are based 
on a wide variety of misconceptions. 

But revisionism, as usual, produced a new 
generation of questions increasingly compre- 
hensive and complex. As a result, contributions 
to the literature, both in series such as the 
annual Sage Latin American Urban Research 
volumes as well as in various case studies, have 
simultaneously gone off in many directions, 
often leaving theoretical and analytic coherence 
badly tangled. 

Portes and Walton, both urban sociologists, 
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attempt to bring together several strands of 
research with considerable success. By adopting 
a perspective that sees “political control and 
the mechanics of access to power” (p. 4) as 
fundamental, they synthesize existing work and 
suggest new areas for investigation. As their 
subtitle indicates, the authors feel that elites 
and masses must be considered joinrly, as they 
affect one another and as both influence 
economic, planning, and demographic problems 
that face Latin America’s cities. 

Rather than undertaking actual joint author- 
ship, Portes and Walton each provide two 
chapters, apparently combining their efforts 
only for the conclusion. Portes’ first contribu- 
tion presents a structural-historical interpreta- 
tion of Latin American urban development as 
primarily a creation of Iberic colonialism. The 
heritage of concentrating resources almost ex- 
clusively in cities, Portes argues, has combined 
with late-arriving dependent capitalism to gen- 
erate today’s contributions which have had to 
confront an enormous influx of urban-bound 
migrants who have come to realize that progress 
and change reside in the cities. In his second 
chapter, Portes gathers together much micro- 
level descriptive and survey data to examine 
how and why a variety of structural conditions 
influence the political behavior of the urban 
poor. He concludes that “the political im- 
portance of urban marginal groups is limited 

. by the fact that ... circumstances are 
largely made for them and not by them” (p. 
109), and that the conditions of urban poverty 
and elite politics together determine behavior 
patterns and structural changes within urban 
society. 

Walton’s two chapters deal with urban elites. 
Like Portes, he discusses largely new materials 
in one chapter while presenting an extensive 
summary and secondary analysis in the second. 
The new data compare elites and their varying 
linkages to urban development in Monterrey 
and Guadalajara (Mexico) and Medellin and Cali 
(Colombia), four cities purposely selected to 
maximize variation on some variables while 
controlling for others. This admittedly pre- 
liminary descriptive chapter examines urban 
planning and its very different impacts on all 
four cities, discusses elite compositions briefly, 
and ends by cautioning against simplifying 
complex realities for theoretical parsimony and 
fit. His second chapter tests several propositions 
that deal with elites and urban development 
throughout Latin America; he musters some 
twenty studies from seven countries as his data 
base, and finds the propositions with support 
ranging from strong to nil. 

In their final chapter, Portes and Walton 
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conclude that while elite dominance of urban 
social structures still holds sway, some possibly 
vulnerable points exist (internal factionalism, 
dependence, and increasingly sophisticated mas- 
ses). They then suggest some directions for 
further research, indicating concerns both in- 
ternal (e.g., land markets) and external (e.g., 
city-hinterland relationships and national urban 
hierarchies) to a particular urban context. 

It is difficult in a review to indicate the 
substantive summary wealth, the method- 
ological richness and variety, and the theore- 
tical sensitivity contained in less than 180 pages 
of text. While the four major chapters are 
clearly separate works by two independent 
scholars, the book is nevertheless knit together 
with numerous cross-references and strong mu- 
tual understandings of one another’s goals. And 
while values and theory preferences are present, 


they do not whipsaw the data or paper over 
conceptual difficulties. 

What the book does not do (nor did it 
intend to do), of course, is to carry out its own 
major suggestions. It does not study elite/mass 
interactions within a single urban area, under a 
specified political system, nor does it demon- 
strate how the many levels and units of actors 
and social structure identified do in fact influ- 
ence urban power and its distribution. Such 
detailed knowledge, and the theoretical brick- 
laying that must accompany it, can only derive 
from a series of case studies and comparative 
analyses. And from a broader perspective, the 
conclusions offered here need cross-regional 
testing with other Third World data as well. As 
a summary, however, and as a most suggestive 
research inventory, Urban Latin America offers 
a great deal. 


HENRY A. DIETZ 
University of Texas, Austin 


Mao Tse-tung: The Man in the Leader. By 
Lucian W. Pye. (New York: Basic Books, 
1976. Pp. xv + 346. $12.95.) 


In recent years psychoanalysts have increas- 
ingly focused their attention upon the pre- 
oedipal mother-child relationship, and upon the 
narcissistic trend in character development. The 
oedipal tragedy has been largely replaced by a 
far more primitive drama, in which a voracious 
child is both persecuted and sustained by its 
mother’s breast, and in which (in certain 
circumstances) the child develops into a gran- 
doise self stalking Tarquin-like through a world 
populated by its own mirror images. Because 
psychobiography derives its categories, con- 
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cepts and techniques from psychoanalysis, it 
was to be expected that here, too, Oedipus 
would give way to Narcissus. Thus Lucian Pye’s 
interpretation of Mao Tse-tung: 


The strong nurturing support of his mother 
gave him an enduring craving to recapture the 
bliss of omnipotence and thus tumed his 
psychic forces inward onto his ego, thereby 
providing him with his sense of narcissism that 
became the basis of his charismatic appeal. Yet 
she also “abandoned him” [by giving birth to 
other children}, and thus taught him thereafter 
to constantly guard his commitments of feel- 
ings, and never to direct his affect toward 
persons or objects close at hand, but rather to 
use idealization as a defense mechanism and to 
reserve his feelings for abstract and distant 
objects, such as utopian revolution, world 
political forces, and the movement of history 
(p. 306). 


Pye argues that, although Mao’s father played a 
significant role in his childhood, he was not a 
tyrant who drove his son into rebellion. Rather 
Mao’s “sense of rage with the world came from 
having once experienced such security and 
supporting reassurance, which when it could 
not be sustained made him feel that he was 
forever being cheated”? (p. 307). As such, he 
was a kindred spirit and natural leader of “the 
contemporary generation of Western radicals 
whose parents went to inordinate lengths to 
ensure that their infancy was free of all 
insecurities and frustrations ... but whose 
world could never live up to these implanted 
expectations” (p. 308). Maoism, we are asked 
to believe, is a narcissistic striving after infantile 
bliss, a search for an infinite supply of mother’s 
milk and honey. 

There is unquestionably a kind of truth in 
the theoretical trend from which Pye’s study 
derives, and at least some truth in his character- 
ization of Mao. He does identify recurrent 
patterns in Mao’s behavior, for which he often 
provides plausible interpretations. But even 
leaving aside his rather careless handling of his, 
raw material, he has not mastered the psycho- 
biographer’s trade. For example, he observes 
that Mao grew up in a “remote” and “‘isolated”* 
small town. He then remarks that “‘these words 
capture not just the region but the personal 
character of Mao Tse-tung” (p. 71). If this 
comment is as seriously intended as its rhetori- 
cal phrasing suggests, then Pye means to say 
that the remoteness of the town contributed to 
the remoteness of Mao’s character. But the 
town, which was filled with Mao’s extended 
family, would not have been experienced by 
young Mao as remote or isolated. Or again, Pye 
infers that during his childhood Mao seldom 
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had “the thrill of visiting a market town,” and 
juxtaposes against this inference the claim that 


“as an adult he has never shown great interest 
in economic matters” (p. 70), Presumably Pye’s 
point is that the lack of economic exposure in 
the first instance determined a lack of interest 
in economics in the second. But with no 
hypothesis as to why this should be so, no 
attempt to mediate between the childhood 
experience and the adult attitude, and no 
statistical data indicating that adult attitude 
and childhood experience typically are corre- 
lated in this manner, the juxtaposition is 
meaningless. 

Another example of Pye’s reasoning bears 
more closely upon his central argument. At one 
point in his childhood, Mao’s father accused 
him of being lazy. Several years later the son 
wrote some comments condemning laziness. 
Pye states “not just the sentiment, but the very 
words seem to be those of his father. Could a 
boy who was deeply rebelling against his father 
on precisely this issue of laziness have uttered 
such thoughts only five years later?” (p. 123) 
The answer to this begged question is: of 
course. Not only could laziness mean something 
different to father and son, but also identifica- 
tion with the aggressor (taking over one or 
more of the attributes of, especially, a parental 
enemy) accompanies exactly the deepest of 
rebellions. 

In short, there are reasons for skepticism 
concerning Pye’s interpretation of Mao. But the 
more critical deficiencies involve the imputed 
relationship between Mao and his situation. 
First, Pye accepts an a priori distinction be- 
tween the private and public Mao (“‘the man in 
the leader”) which both distorts the picture we 
are given of the person and proves worthless for 
categorizing either interpretations or bio- 
graphical data. For instance, Pye says that “as 
Mao rose in power during the Long March,... 
critics and supporters suddenly found him to be 
a man of decisive action, great energy and 
increasing aloofness”? (p. 23). He also says that 
Mao apparently ‘“‘trusts the world enough to 
feel he does not have to dominate to have his 
way” (p. 57). The latter statement presumably 
depicts the public Mao, the former statement 
the private one.... Alice’s problems in dis- 
tinguishing between Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee pale in comparison to this conundrum of 
double identity. 

Pye then places his schizoid creation in an 
historically indeterminate world of psycho- 
logical universals. But a universal experience- 
such as the loss of infantile omnipotence 
cannot conceivably distinguish Mao and the 
Maoists from any other individual or group; and 
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it is quite useless to postulate particularly 
intense reactions to the loss when, outside the 
therapeutic context, there is no standard for 
measuring st intensities Which is to say, Pye 
has only established that Mao is human, and 
that there is an ‘emotional dimension to human 
communication. One therefore wonders what 
conscious or unconscious purpose has been 
served by viewing Maoism as a kind of nar- 
cissism. 

Finally, even if Pye had developed his 
argument with far greater skill, he still would 
have explained very little about Mao or Mao- 
ism. For the man and the movement cannot be 
understood outside of the particular historical 
situation which they occupied. That situation, 
in turn, cannot be understood in purely sub- 
jective terms. Rather in theory and in practice 
it is determined through the clash of conflicting 
class and national interests. Emotional factors 
play a part in this conflict, and it is a 
worthwhile enterprise to work toward their 
elucidation. But when psychological concepts 
swallow up objective reality, then one is as- 
suredly trapped in a world of projected inten- 
tions and mirror images. 


EUGENE VICTOR WOLFENSTEIN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Iran’s Foreign Policy 1941—1973: A Study of. 
Foreign Policy in Modernizing Nations. By 
Rouhallah K. Ramazani. (Charlottesville: 
University Press of Virginia, 1975. Pp. 507, 
$20.00.) 


A lengthy study of modern Iran’s foreign 
policy might seem a dubious enterprise to those 
who question the existence of a truly inde- 
pendent Iranian policy after 1941. In this 
sequel to his earlier book, the Foreign Policy of 
Tran, 1500-1941, Rouhallah Ramazani pro- 
vides some evidence that Iran’s leaders retained 
a creditable freedom of action in foreign affairs 
even during the allied wartime occupation and 
through a decade of cold-war dependence on 
the United States. The author stresses the 
concept of “autonomy” to explain Iran’s 
foreign policy in each of four phases—the 
third-power strategy, negative equilibrium, posi- 
tive nationalism and independent national poli- 
cy. He claims, moreover, that this urge to 
optimize freedom of action in an international 
system, prompted by the desire to construct or 
retain self-respect, offers a key to understand- 
ing foreign policy in all modernizing nations. In 
an introductory chapter, the author relates 
familiar concepts and categories in the develop- 
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ment literature to the quest for autonomy, and 
he identifies several interesting empirical ques- 
tions and a promising research framework. Yet 
when Ramazani turns to examine the Iranian 
case, his analytic designs are quickly put aside. 
Instead, he writes an essentially diplomatic 
history, ranging chronologically over the period 
1941-1973. 

This basically descriptive approach is well 
suited to display the author’s impressive famil- 
iarity with his subject. With much objectivity, 
he details the major events and policy choices 
of the period and provides a frequently per- 
suasive picture of the aims and assumptions 
that have underlain government decisions. The 
study is particularly insightful in finding how 
political motives were normally ascendant over 
economic and social factors. Far less successful, 
however, is the author’s organization and dis- 
crimination in the use of his materials. Ex- 
haustive descriptions of diplomatic exchanges, 
texts of agreements and public statements run 
on without clear purpose. Too often where the 
reader seeks a synthesis of arguments, one finds 
unnecessary repetition and recapitulation or, 
alternatively, an aborted discussion. Thus while 
benefiting from a detailed account of the 
policies that led to and followed the Soviet 
decision to quit Iran’s northern provinces in 
1946, the reader looks in vain for a summary 
analysis of the style and principles of strategy 
that guided Prime Minister Qavam, then the 
-architect of Iran’s policy. In another instance 
the author offers three conventional explana- 
tions for the fall of Prime Minister Musaddiq in 


1953 without even the briefest assessment of. 


the relative validity of these explanations. In 
these and other discussions, Ramazani makes 
use of valuable primary sources, but has chosen, 
rather oddly, to ignore a number of relevant 
secondary studies. 

Ramazani also hesitates to probe behind the 
public record—that is, to consider the more 
covert but no less critical aspects of recent 
foreign relations. Absent, then, are enlightening 
discussions of the extent of Iran’s post-1966 
involvement in the Kurdish struggle with the 
Baghdad government, military assistance to the 
Sultan of Oman, strategic maneuvers in Iran’s 
Baluchistan, the numerous trade and training 
agreements with Israel after 1956, and Iran’s 
posture during the October, 1973 Middle East 
War. Indeed, the book is mainly an examination 
of Iran’s relations with the United States and 
the Soviet Union and, to a lesser extent, Great 
Britain. Only in a penultimate chapter does 
Ramazani consider in any detail Iran’s regional 
and small nation relations. (Compare this with 
the recent volume by Chubin and Zabih, The 
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Foreign Relations of Iran, where more than half 
the text is devoted to this increasingly promi- 
nent aspect of policy.) Apart from a useful 
survey of issues and developments in the 
Persian Gulf, the dimensions of subsystem 
relations with Egypt, Turkey and Pakistan are 
not fully explored; and Iran’s convergent in- 
terests and possible future political and eco- 
nomic competition with India are entirely 
ignored. The reader’s understanding of the 
region is not aided, moroever, by the book’s 
several nearly illegible maps and an appendix of 
marginal value. 

The need to link foreign and domestic policy 
studies is a repeated, though hardly original, 
theme. Ramazani offers several good illustra- 
tions of how internal security concerns dictated 
policy choices. Much attention is devoted to 
Musaddiq’s differences with fran’s Communists 
and their attempted exploitative role during the 
oil nationalization crisis of 1951—1953. At the 
same time, the influence on foreign policy 
options of Musaddiq’s larger coalitional dif- 
ficulties and the pressures of domestic eco- 
nomic deprivation are hardly noted. Also the 
way in which foreign policy has been used more 
recently to distract and disarm the regime’s 
domestic opposition in less than adequately 
explained. Perhaps the more interesting asser- 
tion of linkage, that the “new look” toward the 
Soviet Union in 1972 helped prompt the Shah 
to launch his White Revolution, warrants more 
than circumstantial evidence. More important, 
throughout these discussions we learn little 
about the process of foreign policy making. 
Even if we accept the author’s view, that the 
Shah has monopolized the formation of foreign 
policy since the mid-1950s, and that elites and 
institutions assume at best implementing roles, 
still a final chapter touches all too lightly on 
how these instrumentalities are employed by 
the monarch, how human and material re- 
sources may constrain his choices, and to what 
extent the Shah’s style inhibits or facilitates an 
adaptable foreign policy. 

In that Ramazani’s study carefully docu- 
ments and intelligently explains more than 
three decades of foreign relations, especially 
with the super-powers, the book has much to 
offer the student of modern Iran. But given its 
substantive limitations, its analytic diffuseness, 
and its failure to operationalize its own design, 
the volume is less than satisfactory as a sys- 
tematic study of Iran’s foreign policy or as the 
basis for conceptualizing policy in other devel- 
oping states. 


MARVIN G. WEINBAUM 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 
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Politics in Argentina, 1890—1930: The Rise 
and Fall of Radicalism. By David Rock. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1975. Pp. 315. $19.50.) 


The history of Radicalism long has both 
intrigued and confused scholars and observers 
of the Argentine political scene. Formed in the 
1890s as the Unidn Civica Radical (Radical 
Civic Union), the Radical party developed a 
mass base among the country’s middle class and 
captured the Argentine presidency in 1916. 
Two Radical presidents, the enigmatic and 
charismatic Hipólito Yrigoyen (1916—22; 
1928—30) and the aristocratic and amiable 
Marcelo T. de Alvear (1922—28), oversaw a 
14-year period of UCR rule which finally ended 
with a military coup in September 1930. David 
Rock’s analysis provides us with the best 
description and explanation yet published of 
this period and the role of Argentine Radical- 
ism in it. 

Rock’s approach is to examine the inter- 
action of four major groups in Argentine 
society—the landed and commercial elite, for- 
eign capitalists (mostly British), the urban 
middle class, and the urban working class—and 
their relation to the evolution of the Radical 
movement. These groups, in turn, are related to 
the growth of Argentina’s primary export 
economy, with particular focus on the impact 
of cyclical fluctuations on the political system. 

Within this framework Rock traces the rise 
of Radicalism in the 1890 to 1916 period, 
arguing convincingly that the UCR originated as 
a protest movement among the elite seeking a 
new distribution of political power and eco- 
nomic benefits. Revising the standard interpre- 
tation, he shows that the party’s leadership was 
largely from the upper-class landowning and 
commercial sectors, and remained so until the 
1920s, when the middle-class groups attracted 
to the movement after the turn of the century 
began to assume control of the party. He also 
discusses Radical ideology, such as it was, a 
vague mixture of disparate ideas which stressed 
political reform, said little about social and 
economic change, and served well the party’s 
intention to form a broad coalition of different 
class and regional interests. 

Rock’s main emphasis is on the Radical 
administrations, especially Yrigoyen’s first 
term. The Radicals achieved and retained 
power, he argues, through the development of a 
political machine based upon local ward com- 
mittees and political bosses. The machine re- 
cruited party adherents largely from the middle 
class, promising various forms of patronage, the 
most important being government jobs. Pa- 
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tronage depended upon state expenditures and 
government revenues, which tended to vary 
with overall economic conditions. Rock uses 
this relationship as a basis for explaining 
Yrigoyen’s difficulties in his first term, the split 
within the party in 1924, and the ultimate 
disintegration of yrigoyenismo in 1930. 

In addition to gaining middle-class support 
during his first administration, Yrigoyen also 
sought the backing of the urban working class, 
particularly in the city of Buenos Aires. Draw- 
ing upon a wide range of sources, Rock 
describes the connections between the govern- 
ment and the fledgling unions of the period and 
analyzes the effect of these connections upon 
the three other groups of his framework. While 
this is a fascinating account, it might be argued 
that the attention given to Radical-proletarian 
relations, about one-third of the book, some- 
what distorts the importance of this issue in 
examining the overall development of Radical- 
ism in these years. As the author notes, 
working-class voters were concentrated in the 
city of Buenos Aires and represented only a 
small portion of the total electorate. A more 
profitable approach to examining Radicalism as 
a national phenomenon might be a study of 
Radical activities in large agricultural provinces 
such as Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Entre Rios, and 
Santa Fe, where the party received the bulk of 
its electoral support. 

This caveat aside, Rock has masterfully 
traced the complex story of Argentine political 
developments over a 40-year period and con- 
structed a stimulating analytical framework for 
examining political groups and forces. This is a 
book that all students of Argentina will want to 
consult and one which seems assured of being 
considered a landmark in the literature about 
Argentine political history. 


RICHARD J. WALTER 
Washington University 


Dahomey: Between Tradition and Modernity. 
By Dov Ronen. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. Pp. xi+ 272. $16.50.) 


This is the sixth volume in the Africa in the 
Modern World series, under the overall editor- 
ship of Gwendolyn Carter. As a country analy- 
sis, restricted to the progression from tradition 
to modernity, this volume warrants close atten- 
tion by students of that aspect of political 
development in Africa. To suit his purpose, 
Romen has selected five major areas of inquiry: 
(1) the country’s poverty, (2) “regionalism,” 
(3) “the dichotomy between deeply rooted 
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traditional and imported institutions,” (4) the 
mass-clite conflict, and (5) the role of the 
military. A sixth area of inquiry has not been 
accorded the importance it deserves. The 
bureaucracy, or the “salariat,” is noted but 
essentially, and critically, undervalued. But 
more of that later. 

This work’s consideration of Dahomey’s 
poverty is information but unsatisfactory, for 
several reasons. Theories of imperialism or 
colonialism, or neocolonialism for that matter, 
are not utilized. Also, this part of the study 
lacks the extensive statistical support needed 
for poverty analysis. 

The equation of regionalism with tribalism is 
curious. It can only be explained by the 
author’s apparent decision not to avail himself 
of the rich literature on ethnicity in Africa, in 
West Africa in particular. To be sure, in the case 
of Dahomey, tribal and regional identity appear 
to overlap substantially. However, be that as it 
may, the two terms represent different con- 
cepts, convey substantially different meaning, 
have different causes and effects, and their 
equation, or confusion, must of necessity ob- 
scure the real bearing of either subject on the 
study of political or economic development. 

Analysis of elections in Dahomey follows 
the traditional routes of inquiry, based mainly 
on official information. Romen’s coverage is 
extensive, but given the current state of knowl- 
edge on political parties, elections, cam- 
paigning, and voting behavior in Africa, Ronen 
would have been well-advised to discount heavi- 
ly French or Dahomean official versions of that 
entire subject. The author deserves credit, 
however, for his treatment of the core of much 
of Dahomey’s political party game, namely the 
highly personalized conflict between a mere 
handful of contenders for power. 

Analysis of the educated elite could have 
been strengthened by statistical support and 
broader perspective. The author’s contention 
that the “adaptation of Western institutions by 
the political elite separated them from tradi- 
tional values by which the majority of the 
country’s citizens live” (p. 156), is not borne 
out by the evidence he himself presents, and 
that not too clearly. As is their inalienable 
right, the Dahomean elite have invented their 
own institutions. The author’s contention that 
“the political bankruptcy to [sic] which Da- 
homey arrived and the resultant military inter- 
ventions can be understood only in the light of 
the [separation of the educated and the poli- 
tical elite from the rest of society]” (p. 156), 
reflects a misperception of political develop- 
ment in Africa generally. What has never been 
functional or operational cannot become bank- 
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rupt. Dahomey never adopted, or adapted for 
that matter, any kind of western institutions, 
and its educated and political elites are sep- 
arated from the broad masses for basically the 
same or similar reasons as may be observed 
throughout the world. If any institutional 
transfer took place, it never went beyond 
transfer of fragments, or of facades. Separation 
of an educated elite from the masses is primari- 
ly a socioeconomic matter. Military inter- 
ventions occur because colonial rule favored the 
military. The civilian alternative was deliberate- 
ly neglected. 

Finally, there is the critical mass in Da- 
homean politics, the salariat. To be sure, Ronen 
is aware that an extraordinarily large share of 
the national revenue is claimed by that vora- 
cious segment of the Dahomean polity. But he 
does not seem to draw the appropriate conclu- 
sions from this central fact. The phenomenon is 
well known to students of Senegalese politics. 
There the national budget has been referred to 
as état des soldes or statement of pay, with 
predictable consequences in terms of regime 
stability in the event of a budgetary shortfall. 
Moreover, examination of the real or ultimate 
sources of the Dahomean budget, would have 
brought the author closer to a major theme of 
politics in French-speaking Africa, namely, the 
French connection. 


HENRY L. BRETTON 
State University of New York, Brockport 


Grass Roots in an African City: Political Be- 
havior in Nairobi. By Marc Howard Ross. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1975. Pp, 
169. $19.50.) 


This short, clearly written book is concerned 
with the relation between social structure and 
political behavior in a large African city. Most 
of the data is derived from a sample survey 
(carried out in 1967) of 498 adults in two 
African public housing estates—one a working- 
class estate, another an upper middle-class area. 
The survey material is supplemented by par- 
ticipant observation and a limited amount of 
documentary evidence. Departing from what 
has become the conventional approach to urban 
politics in Africa~an approach incorporating 
political history, administration and policy as 
central variables—Ross’ book seeks explicitly to 
understand the influences on mass political 
attitudes and participation. The discussion 
which follows will deal in turn with the three 
central concerns of the book: social structure, 
ethnicity and political participation. 


1978 


As in most other East and Central African 
cities, the population of Nairobi consists largely 
of first-generation migrants. To what extent, 
and in what ways this population has become 
“urban” has been a recurring theme of much of 
the now-classic anthropological literature on 
social change in Africa. Neatly summarizing the 
adaptive patterns of Nairobi’s Africans to urban 
life through the concept of “life style,” Ross 
discusses family structure, continuing ties with 
the rural areas, and urban social networks. His 
data shows that men with higher formal educa- 
tion (and thus, in a bureaucratically dominated 
economy, higher incomes) tend both to have 
urban centered families and to maintain a 
higher than average level of contact with their 
rural areas of origin. Contrary to the predic- 
tions of some, class differentiation in the urban 
areas does not seem to herald—at least for the 
time being—an increasing rural-urban conflict. 
Ross’ material further shows that continuing 
investment in rural landholdings by the urban 
middle class relates both to pervasive attitudes 
about land as ultimate security, and to a 
pattern of social relationships based on rural 
district of origin. As he puts it, “Nairobi and 
the countryside are not seen by most people as 
two points on the rural-urban continuum. 
Rather, they are two locations within the same 
social system, and a person can move back and 
forth between them without severing his ties 
with either” (p. 131). 

A related finding is the centrality of ethnici- 
ty in both social life and politics. In rejecting 
both the “melting pot? approach to ethnic 
assimilation and Daniel Lerner’s argument that 
urbanization should lead to increasing empathy 
between groups, Ross suggests that urbaniza- 
tion in the context of scarce resources may lead 
to a “cultural pluralism” in which people are 
largely encapsulated by ethnic-bound networks 
and political attitudes. This is brought out 
clearly by a comparison of the Luo and Kikuyu 
groups in the sample. Within the ethnic net- 
works, however, class still has an independent 
influence on the “life style” variables. This 
suggests to Ross the need to re-examine models 
of urban politics which posit an incompatibility 
between communal and class-based loyalties. 

For political scientists, the most intriguing 
(if not surprising) finding in the book relates to 
the nature of political participation. In his 
survey, Ross asked respondents whether they 
followed the news about politics, talked about 
politics, attended political meetings, and 
whether they had ever (for example) voted, 
joined a political party, or seen a government 
official about a problem. Based on “yes” or 
“no” answers to 18 such items, factor analysis 
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showed the responses could be grouped into 
two independent dimensions. One dimension 
reflected what Ross calls the “independence 
style,” involving the active, mass-type politics 
characterizing the late period of nationalist 
mobilization; the other dimension reflected the 
**postindependence style,” involving acquisition 
of political information and contact with deci- 
sion makers. Pearson product-moment correla- 
tions revealed that income and formal educa- 
tion had the strongest relationship to these 
dimensions, varying negatively with the first 
and positively with the second. While the 
conclusions one can draw from this for the 
preindependence period are limited, the data 
does imply that the bureaucratic style of 
politics in the postindependence period, during 
which opposition and open political competi- 
tion have been progressively more limited by 
the regime, has elicited a significantly more 
active response from the wealthy and the 
educated than from the poor. Social class is also 
related in the expected direction to perception 
of improvement in living conditions since inde- 
pendence, thus the survey data here bear out 
what has been documented about Kenyan 
politics in other studies (including Ross’s own 
study of a Nairobi squatter community). Un- 
fortunately, because of limitations in time and 
scope, Ross’ material is silent on the patterns of 
polarization and even class tension that had 
become prominent among the Kikuyu people 
before independence, and have become increas- 
ingly important in recent years. To extend the 
general line of argument suggested by the 
approach to participation in this book, what we 
clearly need now are more specific studies of 
both the implementation and distributional 
impact of government policy, in order to 
understand the modes of elite manipulation of 


. the political system as it is presently structured. 


In general, this is a careful and imaginative 
study. Its conclusions not only shed light on 
some important aspects of Kenyan politics 
today, but have relevance for other third-world 
countries at a similar stage of urbanization and 
industrialization. 


RICHARD E. STREN 
University of Toronto 


Spain in the 1970s: Economics, Social Strue- 
ture, Foreign Policy. Edited by William T. 
Salisbury and James D. Theberge. (New 
York: Praeger, 1976. Pp. xv + 187. $20.00.) 


The essays in this useful volume were pre- 
pared for a mid-1973 conference on “Spain in 
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the Seventies,” jointly sponsored by the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, George- 
town University, and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies of the University of South 
Carolina. The only exceptions are specially- 
commissioned papers on church-state relations 
and the prospects for succession by Tad Szulc 
and Vincente R. Pilapil. 

Expecting Generallismo Francisco Franco to 
die before the end of the decade, many of the 
writers gave their views as to the probable pace 
of change under King Juan Carlos, the octa- 
generian dictator’s hand-picked successor. The 
consensus was that sporadic violence would not 
give way to revolution, that the country’s rapid 
economic growth in the 1960s obviated a 
Marxist upheaval, and that despite evidence of 
severe tension “‘the average Spaniard appears to 
want peaceful change” (p. ix). These conclu- 
sions have been supported by events since 
Franco’s demise on November 20, 1975; for 
example, in late 1976 over 90 percent of the 
voters in a national referendum endorsed the 
establishment of a parliamentary system. 

Although marred by typographical errors 
and uneven in style, content, and scope, the 
selections provide information vital to our 
understanding both the Franco regime and the 
current transitional government. Coeditor Wil- 
liam T. Salisbury reveals how trade, investment, 
tourism, and emigration have drawn this Iberian 
nation of 35 million irresistibly toward Western 
Europe, even though venemous, ideologically 
motivated opposition from trade unions and 
socialist parties has barred its membership in 
NATO and the common market. James G. 
Holland and Gregory A. Raymond, in a jargon- 
laden piece, show how geography, agreements 
with the U.S., bilateral military ties with 
France, and the Iberian Pact of Friendship and 
Nonaggression with Portugal have made Spain 
more important to the defense of the NATO 
area than at least half of the members of the 
alliance. Tad Szulc cogently demonstrates how 
the heterogeneous church, which termed Fran- 
co’s uprising at the outset of the Civil War a 
theologically justified crusade, had become an 
“economic hostage of his government” (p. 67). 

In the only essay that extensively uses 
quantitative material and survey research, Stan- 
ley G. Payne illuminates the impact of the 
dictatorship and economic development on the 
regional nationalism of the Basques and Cata- 
lans. Observing the new momentum that re- 
gional nationalism exhibits among small ethnic 
groups throughout Western Europe, he notes 
that modernization has not produced seculari- 
zation in Catalonia and the Basque country. To 
the contrary, “[u]rbanization has sharpened 
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cultural tensions rather than merely transform- 
ing them, and the formation of political parties 
[has] tended to reproduce rather than cut 
across regional differences” (p. 98). Moderniza- 
tion, he argues, has “led to a combination of 
feelings of superiority and exploitation that has 
undermined the concept of a Spanish nation- 
state” (p. 98). This tendency was evident in the 
1976 referendum in which nearly half of the 
voters in the Basque provinces of Vizcaya and 
Guipuzcua stayed away from the polls, while 
20,000 Basque industrial workers went on 
strike to protest the election. 


The best-written essay is by Benjamin 
Welles, a former Madrid correspondent for The 
New York Times. In discussing Spanish- 
American relations, he points out that detente, 
withdrawal from Vietnam, the SALT talks, 
discussions on Mutual Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions, and the quietness of Russia’s Mediter- 
ranean fleet have tended to “diminish Spain’s 
strategic value” to the U.S. (p. 149). These 
conclusions were valid for the early seventies; 
however, the April 1974 coup in Portugal, the 
surge of the Communist parties in France and 
Italy, and the tensions that grip Yugoslavia 
during Tito’s twilight years have shaken the 
Mediterranean rim, enhancing Spain’s im- 
portance to western security. 


As an illustration of desultory American 
callousness toward Spain, Welles reveals how 
Franco’s proud foreign minister, Fernando 
Castiella, managed to obtain an appointment 
with Lyndon B. Johnson to discuss a treaty 
with the U.S. in 1968. The interview was a 
disaster: “On entering the Oval Office, the tall, 
courtly Spaniard found President Johnson 
seated, a telephone under his ear, his feet on his 
desk, and his ankle-length socks exposing his 
shanks. Johnson continued his conversation for 
a quarter-hour. Then hanging up, he peered at 
Castiella and barked, ‘What do you want?’ ” 
Not even Dean Rusk’s southern-coated diplo- 
macy could mollify the diplomat’s outrage. 


If a major goal of the book is to help readers 
understand Spain in the post-Franco seventies, 
the editors should have broadened the range of 
essays. Selections on the impact of the Civil 
War on contemporary affairs, Spanish political 
thought, the military, political groups (includ- 
ing labor organizations), and political socializa- 
tion would have been invaluable. Moreover, 
Salisbury and Theberge should have included a 
map to show the regional diversity within 
Spain, as well as its strategic position at the 
western entrance of the Mediterranean, astride 
major air routes, and behind the Pyrenees—a 
possible last line of defense should Soviet tanks 
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roll across the North German plain. 
GEORGE W. GRAYSON 
College of William and Mary 


Proletarians and African Capitalism: The Kenya 
Case, 1960-1972. By Richard Sandbrook. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1975. Pp. 222. $23.50.) 


“This is one of the few books on African 
labour,” claim the publishers, “which places the 
workers and their unions within the broad 
context of an evolving political economy,” in 
contrast to “‘similar studies” which ‘have usual- 
ly focused either on union-government relations 
or on internal union politics.” The first chapter 
certainly gives promise of fulfilling this claim. 
The aim of the study is stated as the assessment 
of the validity of Fanon’s sketch of the 
nonrevolutionary, economistic role of trade 
unions in dependent former colonies. Kenya’s 
recent economic history is briefly described, 
with emphasis on the high growth rate, increas- 
ing inequalities, individualistic ethic and heavy 
reliance on foreign capital. Rejecting Marxist 
class categories as ‘somewhat artificial” (p. 12) 
in the African context, Sandbrook characterizes 
the emergent social structure as that of a 
predominantly peasant society, “governed by 
an elite advocating a capitalist economic strate- 
gy, closely associated with an external estate, 
intertwined with local business interests, and 
deeply involved in clientelist politics’ (p. 23). 
The stage is set, it would seem, for the 
dynamic, political-economic analysis of the 
unions in their relationship with the national 
bourgeoisie that we have been promised. 

Yet what comes next is curiously discon- 
nected from the neo-Marxist framework of the 
first chapter. Since gaining independence in 
1963, the ruling elite has sought to control the 
working class through its unions, demanding 
both political subordination and economic re- 
sponsibility. The political part of this policy has 
been successful, argues Sandbrook, but the 
economic part has been less so—and he seeks 
the explanation for this relative lack of success 
in “the exigencies of internal union politics.” 
The extent to which union leaders are respon- 
sive to pressures from government and the 
nature of the internal conflicts within unions 
are seen to depend largely on a number of 
features of their membership. Thus, the more 
concentrated is a union’s membership and the 
higher the level of interaction between mem- 
bers, the less advantage to incumbent leaders 
deriving from their control of communications 
channels. Again, cleavage within unions is un- 
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likely to follow occupational rather than ethnic 
lines unless (1) a high proportion of top posts is 
held by minority persons, (2) there are clear-cut 
status boundaries reflected in the distribution 
of privileges and (3) there is a high level of 
interaction within strata. Moreover, “the more 
intense the personal insecurity of trade union- 
ists, the greater the incentive for them to adopt 
militant and uncompromising stands in industri- 
al relations” (p. 143). Therefore, by encourag- 
ing factional politics within unions, and thereby 
making union leaders feel less secure, individual 
political leaders have been undermining the 
government’s policy of encouraging economic 
responsibility. This is undeniably a neat piece 
of analysis, but we do seem by now to be on 
methodological ground perhaps closer to the 
“similar studies” of the publishers’ blurb than 
to “the broad context of an evolving political 
economy.” 

It is in any case unclear what is meant by the 
“militant economism” with which the unions 
are credited. Perhaps because of the relative 
detachment of the analysis from the process of 
structural change in the economy and the labor 
market, there is a danger of confusing union 
leaders’ rhetoric with “‘militant and uncompro- 
mising stands in industrial relations” (p. 143). 
As Sandbrook’s data show (p. 158), the number 
of work days lost through strikes fell from 
745,800 in 1962 to 49,500 in 1970. Although 
leaders make “skilful use of the strike threat,” 
nearly all such threats are withdrawn “‘at the 
last minute ‘in order to give the Ministry of 
Labour a final chance to resolve the dispute’ ” 
(p. 158). And can union participation in two 
tripartite agreements with the government and 
employers, involving a temporary wage freeze, 
be seen as consistent with militant economism? 
Certainly, urban wages rose during the sixties 
(although not as fast, particularly in relation to 
profits, as is generally assumed), but it is by no 
means clear that union militancy was a cause of 
this increase. Indeed Sandbrook himself 
suspects (p. 165) that strong unions emerged 
“in firms which were best placed economically 
and most willing to pay higher wages” rather 
than that strong unions forced “‘wage rates up 
in firms they organized.” 

In the final chapter the author returns to the 
Fanonist model of his first page. He agrees with 
Fanon’s contention that workers are not com- 
mitted to a radical critique of the capitalist 
political economy. He disagrees, however, with 
the contention that a sharp line should be 
drawn between the urban proletariat and other 
social strata, such as the peasantry and the 
urban unemployed. This leads him to the 
somewhat apocalyptic conclusion (p. 191) that 
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“if the small political class in Kenya continues 
to enrich itself while adopting a policy of wage 
restraint and union restriction, workers will feel 
increasingly deprived relative to this elite. Any 
violent industrial and political action in the 
future might thus put a small section of ‘haves,’ 
supported perhaps by urban unemployed, 
against a much smaller group of ‘have-mores.’ ” 
This conclusion may well be correct, but it can 
hardly be said to have flowed from the inter- 
vening analysis. Not that the intervening analy- 
sis and data are uninteresting. They are a 
useful addition to the growing body of litera- 
ture on Kenya’s trade unions. But the hopes 
raised by chapter one of an analytical break- 
through are not fulfilled. 


MARTIN GODFREY 
University of Sussex, England 


Parties and Party Systems: A Framework for 
Analysis, Volume I. By Giovanni Sartori. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1976, Pp. xiii + 370. $32.50, cloth; $10.95, 
paper.) 

We have waited a long time for Sartori’s 
major work on political parties. Judging by the 
distinguished scholarly book at hand, the first 
of two projected volumes, the work has been 
well worth the wait. Sartori has refined and 
extended a book-draft circulated in 1967, and 
he has also recast an important essay published 
during the last decade. He now provides, in 
volume one, a full, careful, and penetrating 
analysis of party systems. This analysis follows 
several rigorous definitional chapters establish- 
ing the frame of reference for the whole work. 
Promised for the second volume are party 
types, organization, and functions, plus the 
relationship of party to other variables and to 
the political system. Plainly, much of the 
subject-matter remains for the later publication. 
Nevertheless the first volume itself is a most 
significant addition to the field of comparative 
politics, and it should quickly be recognized as 
the leading study of the number, the ideological 
positioning, and the competitive relations of 
parties. 

Now at Stanford, but long an Italian profes- 
sor with an admirable international reputation, 
Sartori has a scholarly scope well beyond 
Western Europe and the United States. He is 
not content to write about parties only in 
Western democratic nations. Rather Sartori 
wants to develop a framework for understand- 
ing parties generally and everywhere. So he 
takes into account the experience of many 
non-Western and non-democratic nations. It is 
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true that he refrains from claiming world-wide 
applicability for his typology of party systems; 
specifically, he believes that the “‘fluid polities” 
of certain African states do not so far have 
parties fitting categories derived mainly from 
Western experience. But whether it is to include 
or exclude from the typology, Sartori’s discus- 
sion displays a staggering range as well as a 
depth of scholarship. His knowledge of the 
parties literature is massive. Although many 
national specialists can probably find grounds 
for disagreement, readily discernible mistakes 
seem so few and so minor that it would be 
ungenerous even to note them here. 

Worth more attention is a difficulty inherent 
in the broad scope of the book, or in any book 
that attempts to integrate American experience 
in a perspective derived primarily from Euro- 
pean parliamentary politics. Americans may 
wonder how our system’s development is com- 
prehended when the author emphasizes the 
transition from responsible parliamentary gov- 
ernment to party government (pp. 19—21). Or 
we may think that Sartori is somehow exclud- 
ing a separation-of-powers regime when he 
measures party strength in terms of parlia- 
mentary seats (pp. 122—23). But the author is 
aware of the terminological difficulty. Thus 
when he distinguishes two-partism as a system 
in which each major party can have enough 
seats to govern alone (p. 186). He adds in a 
footnote (p. 211) that the argument must be 
rephrased and adjusted for the American-type 


presidential system. In this as in other respects, 
there should be little doubt that Sartori under- 
stands American politics even if he starts from a 
perspective different from our own. That per- 
spective, incidentally, leads to a proposed 
change in specifically American terminology. 
Sartori would not treat the historical patterns 
of southern state politics as one-party cases. 
Unlike a genuinely sovereign nation that has 
only one party, our old “one-party” states 
really belong, he argues, to his “predominant 
party” category (pp. 83—87). 

The last point suggests the rigor with which 
Sartori defines and classified so as accurately to 
embrace the many cases in his large universe. 
The result, for some readers, could well be 
impatience especially with the first four chap- 
ters. But one should persevere. The definitions 
of faction, fraction, and party are conceptually 
important, and particularly for Sartori’s pur- 
poses. Moreover, he reveals, in the course of 
defining, something about those purposes. For 
instance, his emphasis on the expressive func- 
tion of parties relates to his belief that a single 
party cannot adequately replace a repressed 
interparty competition. And his basic definition 
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of party excludes political groups incapable of 
electing candidates to public office. 

Sartori’s classification and typology of party 
systems, well-polished revisions of earlier work, 
are at the center of the present volume. 
Chapters 5, 6, and 7 are especially crucial and 
impressive. The number of parties is indeed 
important in Sartori’s approach, and he uses an 
exacting numerical criterion to obtain seven 
classes rather than the traditional three. But for 
his typology, in contrast to classification, he 
adds an ideological criterion. Hence Sartori 
distinguishes “moderate pluralism” from 
“polarized pluralism” not just because the 
latter may have even more parties than the 
former but principally because a polarized 
system has greater ideological distance between 
its relevant parties. Such distance means a kind 
of competition that, while consistent with the 
existence of a center party, is so centrifugal 
that antisystem parties at opposite extremes of 
the ideological spectrum tend to gain at the 
expense of a center party and, at the same time, 
to be incapable of coalescing with each other. 
In other words, having a center party does not 
mean having a center tendency in electoral 
competition. A two-party system or a moderate 
pluralist system, without a large center party, is 
likelier to have a center tendency than is a 
polarized pluralism (of which contemporary 
Italy is an evident example). Understandably, in 
light of recent history, Sartori is by no means 
optimistic about the capacity of a polarized 
pluralism to endure. Nor is he at all certain that 
antisystem parties, like the Communist, can be 
absorbed into the political order. From his 
exposition, it is apparent that Sartori regards a 
noncompetitive system as the probable succes- 
sor to a broken-down polarized pluralism. This 
still leaves a rich array of possibilities even 
among the one-party systems that he has 
separated from hegemonic-party patterns (as 
well as from predominant-party patterns, where 
competition remains). Sartori argues that there 
are meaningful differences, based on an ideo- 
logical criterion, among totalitarian, authoritari- 
an, and pragmatic patterns. 

Neither the richness of Sartori’s materials 
nor the elegance of his thought are adequately 
displayed by these capsulated illustrations. 
They do, however, suggest Sartori’s analytical 
method. In this volume, as in earlier work, he 
treats parties principally as independent vari- 
ables. Indeed, in substantial portions of the 
book, he treats the number of parties, or the 
party system, as the independent variable (pp. 
191-92, 286—90). As he says, “from the 
vantage point of a science of politics—in its 
difference from a sociological explanation or 
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reduction of politics—the question is precisely 
how the superstructure reacts upon the sub- 
structures”? (p. 291). There can be no doubt 
about the brilliance with which Sartori supplies 
answers to that question. His refined typology 
and his analysis of the consequences of the 
several party systems are major intellectual 
achievements. They are undiminished by the 
observation that Sartori does not here tell us 
why one system rather than another has de- 
veloped in certain nations. For example, he 
concentrates on the impact of polarized plural- 
ism once it exists, and not on an explanation of 
the national circumstances that might have 
produced that party system in Italy or else- 
where. Perhaps we can look to the second 
volume for such an explanation. 


LEON D. EPSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Portugal’s Struggle for Liberty. By Mario 
Soares. Translated by Mary Gawsworth. 
(London: George Alien & Unwin, 1975. Pp. 
313. $21.00.) 


Mario Soares is the Portuguese socialist 
leader, politician, and lawyer by profession. 
This book is his autobiography, begun in 1968 
on the former Portuguese African island of Sao 
Tome, to which the Salazar regime had de- 
ported him, and which he completed in exile 
in France. The author’s life spans the years of 
dictatorship since military intervention in 1926, 
and appropriately his story covers that period, 
with concentration on the years after the 
Second World War up to April 1972 when he 
vowed to return to his country. 

Soares’ account is significant for two rea- 
sons. First, it provides a self-portrait of the 
leader of the social democratic movement in 
Portugal today, his convictions and principles, 
his struggles, his successes. It does not cover his 
conspicuous activity in the period after April 
1974 when progressive forces within Portugal’s 
military overturned the old regime, allowing 
Soares to become Minister of Foreign Affairs 
when final arrangements for the independence 
of the Portuguese African colonies were set in 
motion. Second, its analysis of contemporary 
politics in Portugal is especially useful in light 
of the dearth of materials on the subject—the 
consequence of nearly a half century of censor- 
ship and repression of intellectual life under 
dictator Salazar and his successor, Marcelo 
Caetano. This analysis focuses, first, on the 
author’s early formation and perspectives of 
Salazar; second, on his opposition activities 
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against Salazar; and, third, on his involvement 
in the period after Salazar’s death in 1969. Let 
us briefly review each of these periods. 

Soares’ formative period was shaped by 
having been brought up in a liberal and republi- 
can family (his mother was “anti-clerical and 
extremely brave” and his father was ‘ʻa furious 
Republican in spite of his own Catholic back- 
ground ... for ever engaged in one conspiracy 
or another’ (p. 21). Three men influenced him 
during his years in secondary school: Alvaro 
Salema, a philosopher and unorthodox Marxist; 
Alvaro Cunhal, who taught him geography and 
today leader of the Portuguese Communist 
Party; and Agostinho da Silva, the head of an 
important cultural movement. Their intense 
hostility for the dictatorship prepared Soares 
for his political activities while a student in the 
University of Lisbon. During the war years his 
obsession with fascism turned him toward 
Marxism. He joined a small Communist group 
at the university and became active in the early 
antifascist Communist-backed front groups. 

The period of his active opposition to the 
regime began with early manifestations of 
political struggle, leading to confrontation in 
1958 and ending with the colonial wars after 
1961 and their dramatic impact upon Por- 
tuguese society. The end of the world war 
nearly brought the demise of Salazarism with 
an attempted civilian and military coup in 
August 1945, The abortive coup, the ensuing 
electoral campaigns, and opposition politics are 
vividly described in detail not easily found 
elsewhere. Soares provides these details as well 
as reflections on the efforts of democratic 
forces at home in the face of European and 
U.S. support for Salazar, for him a disillusion- 
ing experience. The participation of the opposi- 
tion in the presidential elections of 1958 did 
not lead to their usual withdrawal, and the 
opposition candidate received a fourth of the 
vote. Soares describes the “years of hope” 
which followed: involving abortive coups in 
1969, 1961 and 1972; an aroused Catholic 
opposition; the seizure by a former colonial 
officer, Henrique Galvao, of a Portuguese lux- 
ury liner; and the efforts of the exiled opposi- 
tion to form a united front. Soares pieces 
together well the threads of this opposition. 
Then he turns to the colonial wars in Africa and 
describes the tensions produced by Portuguese 
casualties, military defeat, and disruption of the 
economy. 

His conspicuous involvement in the opposi- 
tion politics and eventual deportation to Sao 
Tomé and exile parallel the decline and fall of 
Salazar, then Caetano. Soares analyzes the 
effort after 1966 to organize the non-Com- 
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munist left, including Catholics, into a powerful 
Socialist Party. Its program would be to destroy 
fascism, restore political democracy; replace the 
corporative system by a policy of social justice 
and planned development on behalf of the 
workers; and to terminate the hostilities in 
Africa and bring about decolonization. In the 
end, Soares elaborates on his socialism: social 
democracy is the only real cure for the ills of 
Portugal. Admitting his admiration for Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba, Soares prefers “the Chilean 
pattern that seems to me feasible” (p. 293). His 
socialism is humanistic “with personal freedom, 
with the independence of the individual to 
manage his own affairs” (p. 295). 

This account, however, provides no analysis 
of the contradictions inherent in Allende’s fall 
in Chile, a half year before the Portuguese 
“revolution.” Knowing Soares’ analysis might 
help us understand later events in Portugal. For 
example, the downfall of Allende was partly 
attributable to the manipulations of the Central 
Intelligence Agency—the facts are confirmed in 
congressional hearings. A turn away from so- 
cialism and a consolidation of authority on 
behalf of Soares occurred in Portugal during 
late 1975. At the same time Soares, once an 
admirer of the Marxist MPLA in Angla (p. 189), 
turned against that movement and toward 
U.S.-backed anti-Marxist Angolan forces. Both 


Soares and the anti-Marxist forces were heavily 
backed by the CIA~—facts also confirmed in 
congressional hearings. Such contradictions in 
thought and action are not fully evident in 
Soares’ personal account. His account, however, 
will stand as a contribution to an understanding 
of the dynamics of Portuguese politics in the 
period 1945 to 1972, 


RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
University of California, Riverside 


A Revolution Is Not a Dinner Party: A Feast of 
Images of the Maoist Transformation of 
China. By Richard H. Solomon with Talbott 
W. Huey. (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 
Doubleday, 1975. Pp. 208. $9.95.) 


People may be fooled by the extraordinary 
pictures, beautiful publishing job and lack of 
scholarly apparatus into thinking that Richard 
Solomon has dashed off a merely popular book 
aimed at a commercial audience. If so, they 
would miss the serious intent of A Revolution 
Is Not a Dinner Party. 

Solomon tries to carry a step further the 
psychocultural relativism of his earlier Mao’ 
Revolution and the Chinese Political Culture, 
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His hope is to comprehend the meaning of 
Chinese symbols (such as the alleged preoccupa- 
tion of the Chinese with eating), and therefore 
Chinese politics, by first critically apprehending 
American cultural biases which prevent Ameri- 
cans from understanding these symbols as the 
Chinese do. 

However commendable his goal, Solomon’s 
method is insufficient to achieve his objectives. 
This is manifest in the fundamental differences 
between his two books. The first, created 
during the years of America’s military interven- 
tion in Indochina against China’s alleged aggres- 
sion by proxy, explained how Mao’s relation to 
Chinese politics helped feed this supposed 
Chinese aggressiveness. The new book, created 
in a more normal atmosphere of adversary 
friendship, explains merely why China is dif- 
ferent in its “desperate struggle for economic 
security, political unity, and national defense” 
(p. 28). 

Solomon’s perception has changed from 
seeing the Chinese as aggressive to seeing them 
as concerned with security, and yet the items 
he would have us focus on, such as your 
neighborhood Chinese restaurant, have not 
changed. American popular political images of 
China, including Solomon’s, are shaped (Solo- 
mon to the contrary not withstanding) more by 
the differences in policies between Dean Rusk 
and Henry Kissinger than by the continuities of 
American cultural perceptions. One day China 
was a unique menace. The next day—or so it 
seems—it was an ordinary state with many 
humane features, a society even worth allying 
with against common enemies. Solomon’s 
method does not comprehend these political 
perceptions, which are worlds apart and most 
decisive; his method looks away from the 
power of politics to hone the lenses which 
supposedly project our political vision. 

The problem is that Solomon can’t reveal 
much about Chinese political culture because 
he identifies too closely with some dominant 
themes in western political culture. It was the 
general tendency of eighteenth-century Euro- 
peans to admire the world’s largest continuous 
imperial state and to inquire into the political 
mechanisms, such as civil service bureaucracy, 
which facilitated this unique state form; but 
this admiration gave way in the nineteenth 
century to contempt for China. Solomon ex- 
plains this change in attitude as a pendulum 
swing away from enthusiasm toward a more 
informed view. With his own work an instance 
of his own thesis about cultural blinders, 
Solomon cannot take seriously the evidence 
that he should be aware of that this change in 
perception, by which China suddenly became 
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contemptible, was not unrelated to a com- 
mercially expansionist Europe worried about an 
outflow of precious metal to China. Europeans 
suddenly favored ideas which sanctioned the 
unforgivable imposition of opium on China 
against the laws and wishes of China’s rulers. 
There was no pendulum swing to a more 
informed view. Whether it is the Opium War or 
the Kissinger-Nixon switch, Solomon will not 
investigate how much western politics leads us 
to pick and choose within the rich variety of 
Chinese society for the means to justify very 
different western political projects. 

Solomon’s criticism of western cultural 
blinders, while welcome, is not enough. It may 
be fun to believe that criticizing cultural myths 
yields political understanding—whatever the re- 
ality of interests, institutions and related 
ideologies. The result of this harmless delusion 
which blames the “faddish enthusiasm of the 
American people’? (p. 179) for the policies of 
groups in power is a pleasant enough book, 
with some exceptionally revealing pictures, 
incisive quotes from the Chinese and provoca- 
tive psychocultural ideas presented in a delight- 
ful, easy-to-digest manner. The book is a 
pleasure to read. It just isn’t persuasive. 


EDWARD FRIEDMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Social Classes in Agrarian Societies. By Rodolfo 
Stavenhagen. (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 
Doubleday, 1975. Pp. xiv + 266. $3.50.) 


This book is concerned with the formation 
and development of social classes and class 
relations in the agrarian sectors of countries 
where such sectors account for a very large 
share of the population and of production. The 
first part of the book, and the epilogue present 
an attempt to link theoretically international 
dependence, social classes and stratification, 
underdevelopment and processes of change. 
Two chapters in the first part generalize about 
agrarian structure and changes in Africa and in 
Latin America. The second part (about 40 
pages) presents a case study of commercial 
farming and class relations in the Ivory Coast, 
especially in Agni country. The third part 
presents a case study of interethnic and class 
relations in the Maya highlands of Chiapas 
(Mexico) and Guatemala. “An earlier version of 
this book, with more of the scholarly trappings 
required by academia, was presented as a 
doctoral dissertation in the University of Paris 
in 1965. It was first published in Mexico in 
1969. The present Anchor volume is a revised 
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version of that edition.” The revisions have 
been minor (p. xiii). The book is based on 
research done before 1965; post-1965 material 
appears in the first chapter and in the epilogue, 
both 18 pages each. The book depends on 
secondary literature for empirical data. 

Stavenhagen is a learned, subtle and versatile 
scholar. This book integrates widely scattered 
pieces of secondary research, chiefly anthro- 
pological, providing an intelligible and intel- 
ligent picture of agrarian structure and change, 
especially in Africa and Latin America. The 
chief emphasis is sociological. Though Staven- 
hagen includes a discussion of power and power 
relations in his analysis of social structure, he 
curtails political analysis. For example, after a 
fascinating discussion of class formation and 
interethnic conflict among the Agni, Staven- 
hagen briefly notes the growth of associations 
of producers to defend member interests; 
farmers withheld produce from the market to 
boost prices. He then drops the subject: “An 
analysis of the political and economic action of 
these associations and a study of the efforts on 
the part of governments in each of the coun- 
tries to organize production and stabilize prices 
are beyond the limits of this study” (pp. 
154-55). 

The author does not always come to grips 
with some central topics of his work. At times 
he contradicts himself. For example, “the 
Indian and the ladino are both integrated 
within a single economic system, in a single 
society. It is for this reason that inter-ethnic 
relations, insofar as commercial activities are 
concerned, bear the characteristics of class 
relations” (p. 189); versus “an Indian trader or 
landowner receives discriminatory treatment 
from ladinos who are in a socioeconomic 
situation inferior to his own, while Indian day 
laborers tend to receive smaller wages than 
ladinos who are in the same position” (p. 213). 
Thus the relationship between ethnicity and 
social class in commercial transactions is un- 
clear. Does class characterize commerce, or is 
commerce impregnated with ethnicity, too? 
Another problem is the source of capitalism in 
underdeveloped societies: “Capitalism in under- 
developed countries does not grow from in- 
ternal development but is superimposed on 
previously existing structures” (p. 40); yet later 
in the same chapter the author notes that “the 
existence of a relatively important commercial 
bourgeoisie in Madagascar (a class absent in 
most of Black Africa) antedates colonization by 
the French” (pp. 48—49). Is Madagascar the 
exception? Or does orie find cultural variations 
in the propensity to generate capitalism inter- 
nally among underdeveloped countries? Despite 
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problems, Stavenhagen’s analysis, on the whole, 
helps us to understand the complexity of these 
agrarian structures and, particularly, the variety 
of sources and manifestations of social stratifi- 
cation and social class. 

The most disappointing part of the book is 
the possible link between the book’s themes 
and international capitalism. Though Staven- 
hagen concludes that “as long as the majority 
of the countries in these two continents ... 
keep to a capitalist development strategy, it is 
likely that the main problems of the rural 
populations will not be solved, but will, on the 
contrary, be aggravated” (p. 232), his book 
discussed neither development strategies nor 
noncapitalist paths. He asserts that “‘industriali- 
zation undoubtedly figures among the most 
important processes that alter traditional class 
structures and provoke the development of new 
social classes, but it does so within the general 
framework of dependent and underdeveloped 
capitalism” (p. 61). And yet, industrialization is 
possible without capitalism; dependence is pos- 
sible without capitalism; and, if industrializa- 
tion has such wide-ranging impact, it is unclear 
in what way the country would still be under- 
developed or what difference its continued 
dependence would make. The first chapter, 
summarizing the “dependencia” school, is un- 
persuasive. Why do some countries in the 
metropolitan center (Spain) shift to de- 
pendency, while some formerly dependent 
countries (the United States) shift to the center 
(p. 8)? Why confuse capital formation with the 
balance of payments, and argue that there is 
decapitalization in Latin America only on the 
basis of balance of payments data (p. 9)? What 
does it mean that “‘both the development of the 
central countries and the underdevelopment of 
the peripheral nations are part and parcel of the 
history of the same worldwide system?” Obvi- 
ously they are part of the same world history; 
but can one show if one caused the other? 
When Stavenhagen’s book analyzes empirical 
links between agrarian structures and inter- 
national economic centers, it suggests that Karl 
Marx, and nor many of his followers, was right. 
Referring to the English bourgeois impact on 
India, Marx rhetorically asked: “‘did any revolu- 
tionary party ever originate agrarian revolutions 
like those in Bengal, in Madras and in Bom- 
bay?” (New York Daily Tribune, August 8, 
1853). One comes away from Stavenhagen’s 
book with the view that international capital- 
ism has substantially transformed agrarian 
structures studied, that it has led to social 
revolutions without previous parallel in these 
areas in Marx’s sense, and that much remains to 
be done. A prescription for further change is in 
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order. Should we accept the logical inference 
from Stavenhagen’s analysis (more capitalism to 
accelerate drastic change), or his faith (less 
capitalism, because it may no longer do the 
trick)? The question remains open. 


JORGE I. DOMINGUEZ 


Howard University 


Popular Uprisings in the Philippines, 
1840—1940. By David R. Sturtevant. (itha- 
ca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1976. Pp. 
317. $17.50.) 


David Sturtevant, who has been writing on 
the Philippines for nearly two decades, com- 
bines in his long-awaited Popular Uprisings new 
material and analysis with several of his articles. 
Using some archive records from the Philippines 
and the United States, a few interviews, several 
newspapers, and numerous secondary sources, 
Sturtevant focuses on three aspects of rural 
unrest between 1840 and 1940: the origins of 
11 peasant-based movements, the government’s 
actions against them, and the assessments of 
those movements by Philipino, Spanish, and 
American officials and contemporary analysts. 

Sturtevant argues that peasant discontent 
belongs to a heritage of spiritual dissent that 
continues today. The causes of discontent are 
“serious cultural tensions” growing from a 
“clash between customary and modern ten- 
dencies” or “the stress between what Robert 
Redfield called the little and great traditions” 
(p. 17). Villagers who joined the various mil- 
lenarian and revitalization movements were 
asserting their little tradition’s vision of what 
could be (and, some believed, had already once 
been) the good life against the increasingly 
depersonalized and alien great tradition repre- 
sented by western religions, laws and govern- 
ments. Late in the nineteenth century and 
during the twentieth, these groups strongly 
advocated independence from Spanish and 
American rule, believing that liberation would 
permit the revival of the moral order their 
religions espoused. “‘As participants in the little 
tradition, they sought the re-creation of the 
simple clarities inherent in the defunct moral 
order” (p. 41). 

The government bargained with leaders of 
these groups, getting some to join the official 
bureaucracy, arresting adherents, and doing 
battle with them. Those who analyzed the 
movements following the climactic events of 
each one frequently tried to dismiss the ad- 
herents as fanatics. Only in the decade or two 
prior to 1940 did some influential government 
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officials and, especially, newspaper editors link 
these uprisings to harsh conditions in the 
countryside. 

The book is certainly a contribution to 
scholarship on the Philippines. But, as the 
author warns, it is “neither the first nor the last 
word” on unrest during this century or on the 
groups it discusses. Indeed, the book will spark 
controversy among scholars and provoke addi- 
tional research. 

One of the book’s limitations is vagueness 
regarding causes of unrest and the peasant’s 
objectives. Concepts such as “‘cultural tension” 
and “‘little versus great tradition” are helpful, 
but these terms are not elaborated upon. For 
example, the first three chapters on the 
“sources of stress” provide valuable background 
but lack specificity and depth for the particular 
groups discussed. The author’s argument would 
have become much clearer had he, for each 
group, described the social, economic, political 
and other cultural features of the provinces 
where the Cofradia, Guardia de Honor, Mako- 
bola, Colorum, Santa Iglesia, and others 
thrived. 

Such analyses may also resolve an apparent 
contradiction. Sturtevant sometimes suggests 
that villagers sought the material benefits en- 
joyed by the upper classes. This is at odds with 
the thesis that villagers wanted a moral order 
that would reject and rise above such material- 
ism. 
A second limitation is the book’s concentra- 
tion on “leaders” of these groups rather than 
on less well-known participants. It emphasizes 
the same “charismatic” characters that the 
Manila newspapers and government officials 
emphasized, saying little about why these 
figures were attractive, what people’s grievances 
were, and what people did. The book reveals 
scarcely anything about what went on inside 
these groups. Some of the glimpses offered (as 
in the marvelous interview with Colorum 
spokesman Pedro Calosa in an appendix) sug- 
gests that leaders were not necessarily followed 
or actually leading. Too often the groups 
remain mysterious for both reader and author 
(e.g., p. 144). 

One cause of this limitation is Sturtevant’s 
heavy reliance on government reports. Rey- 
naldo C. Itelo, who has recently studied several 
of these groups, says more about what gook 
place within them and offers an analysis that, 
while not completely opposite, differs from 
Sutrtevant’s. Itelo uses sources indigenous to 
those movements (in addition to many to 
Sturtevant’s sources) and consciously seeks to 
interpret the groups from the participants’ 
perspective (“Pasion and the Interpretation of 
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Change in Tagalog Society: 1840—1912,” Ph.D. 
dissertation, Cornell University, 1975). 

A third problem is the author’s view that 
people in such uprisings are “unrealistic.” 
(Sometimes he describes them as “mad” or 
“utopian.”) Being other-worldly and weak, 
they inevitably fail, he argues, because peasant 
revolutionaries “are anachronisms.”’ They seek 
to destroy “the depersonalized and incompre- 
hensible world that has emerged around 
them.... But they also yearn to build a social 
universe that is basically anarchistic in style and 
content. Such a milieu, of course, has no place 
in the contemporary world’ (p. 264). This 
belief colors Sturtevant’s interpretation and 
probably accounts for the book’s occasional 
cynical tone. 

This is a distressing attitude in a book 
promising to “‘restore a degree of humanity to 
generations of defiant rebels...” (p. 18). Be- 
ginning with the belief that these rebels are 
unrealistic and possibly irrational, Sturtevant 
precludes an understanding of these people in 
their own terms. He gains knowledge about 
them, but does not come to know them. He 
also leaves, implicitly at least, “realism” and 
“rationality” to the elites—the Philippine Con- 
stabulary officers who killed them, affluent 
government officials who dismissed them as 
fanatics, and patrician critics who tried to steer 
them away from “blind” and “otherworldly” 
responses to frustration toward ‘“‘rational” and 
“secular” movements. The more I learn about 
rebels and those who counter them, the more 
uneasy I am with such distinctions and char- 
acterizations. 

Similarly, I do not agree that rebels in- 
evitably fail. I suspect people who partici- 
pated—and continue to do so-~in those popular 
uprisings had other purposes than Sturtevant’s 
standards could evaluate. “No uprising fails,” 
Sakdal member Salud Algabre told Sturtevant 
in 1966. “Each one is a step in the right 
direction” (p. 296). The author leaves to others 
the job of researching the meaning of such 
statements. 


BENEDICT J. KERKVLIET 
University of Hawaii 


The Embattled Colossus: Economic National- 
ism and United States Investors in Latin 
America. By Robert H. Swansbrough. 
(Gainesville: University Presses of Florida, 
1976. Pp. 251. $12.50.) 


The thesis of the book is simply stated: the 
tise of economic nationalism in Latin America 
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since World War II has coincided and collided 
with the overwhelming economic presence 
there of U.S. corporations. The result has been 
a wave of expropriations, nationalizations, and 
restrictive policies which have elicited from the 
U.S. both foreign assistance and new forms of 
economic coercion. 

Swansbrough approaches the subjett from 
the perspectives of the three major actors: 
Latin American governments, U.S. foreign in- 
vestors, and the U.S. government. Latin Ameri- 
cans have never esteemed private enterprise to 
the same extent as North Americans, many of 
whom believe that U.S. prosperity is the direct 
result of the private enterprise system. Latins, 
for cultural reasons, have long considered 
business and commerce to be lower-status 
occupations; and for governmental and political 
reasons, business has played a smaller role in 
the economic development of their countries, 
in part, because the state has played a much 
larger role. 

Starting from such different perspectives, 
Latin America and the United States have often 
failed to communicate their respective needs 
and goals. Thus, Latin America continually 
requested public assistance in the years follow- 
ing the Second World War, while until 1960 the 
U.S. responded that the most effective channel 
for economic development was private invest- 
ment, and the best way Latins could encourage 
its transfer was by creating a hospitable invest- 
ment climate. Every president since Truman 
and every presidential advisory committee since 
the Gordon Grey committee of 1950 repeated 
the point that private enterprise is an essential 
part of the development effort and necessarily 
the major component of the U.S. foreign 
assistance program. Swansbrough does a coma 
mendable job in summarizing these reports on 
development assistance and noting their rele- 
vance to the issue of foreign investment. 

America’s professed reliance on foreign in- 
vestment as a supplement to public assistance 
was always greatest when public assistance was 
least; conversely, when aid was greatest, for 
example, in the early years of the Alliance for 
Progress (1961—63), U.S. business almost felt 
excluded from the massive public campaign to 
foment economic development. By 1964, how- 
ever, with the arrival of Thomas Mann as 
Assistant Secretary of State, private investment 
again assumed its former importance and vari- 
ous mechanisms were devised to promote pri- 
vate investment by minimizing the political risk 
through investment insurance, and to protect it 
through the manipulation of foreign assistance, 
It was in this manner that the American 
presence in Latin America grew and became 
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more confrontationist just when economic na- 
tionalism in Latin America demanded less 
dependence from the North American colossus 
and more room for self-assertion. 

Well-organized and clearly written, the book 
provides a good summary of the causes and 
consequences of sharply divergent perceptions 
between the U.S. and Latin America of the 
benefits and costs of private foreign investment 
in an era of economic nationalism and declining 
American hegemony. The breadth of the study 
and the comprehensive description of U.S. 
policy on foreign assistance as it relates to 
private investment in Latin America from 1945 
to 1971 make the book most useful for 
students seeking an introduction to the subject. 
With the exception of one chapter and one 
note, there is unfortunately little which is 
original, and thus it is of less use to the scholar 
with some familiarity with the subject. 

The two exceptions warrant mention. A 
survey of the business members of the Council 
of the Americas in 1970 makes the important 
point that while complaining, U.S. businesses 
were adapting to these new pressures, in some 
ways more quickly and efficiently than the US. 
government which still maintains, despite the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation and 
the Hickenlooper and Gonzalez amendments, 
that its role is strictly one of ‘‘arm’s-length”’ in 
all investment disputes. The author also has a 
short concluding note reminding Americans of 
their own economic nationalism, which was 
yented primarily at Great Britain throughout 
American history until the end of World War I 
when the U.S. became the creditor in the 
relationship. 

Swansbrough’s policy prescriptions—calling 
for more joint ventures, cautious repeal of the 
Hickenlooper amendment, multilateralizing in- 
vestment insurance, and more attention to the 
region—would not have improved the invest- 
ment picture if his analysis, which suggests 
Latin America’s overriding need to reduce its 
dependency on the ‘“‘colossus,”’ is correct. Even 
if one were to accept these liberal recommenda- 
tions as capable of narrowing interests and 
perceptions, so well described by the author, 
their relevance has diminished in the five years 
since he completed his research. His framework 
and analysis, however, remain useful. 


ROBERT A. PASTOR 
Harvard University 
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Christians and Jews in Germany: Religion, 
Politics, and Ideology in the Second Reich, 
1870—1914. By Uriel Tal. Translated by 
Noah Jonathan Jacobs. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1975. Pp. 359. 
$19.50.) 


When it first appeared in Hebrew in 1969, 
Christians and Jews in Germany was greeted as 
a seminal contribution to the historiography of 
German-Jewish relations in the Second Reich, 
Its translation into English by Noah Jonathan 
Jacobs explains the reasons for that enthusiasm. 
Based on enormous work on archival materials 
including a wide range of previously neglected 
popular, as well as scholarly, sources, Christians 
and Jews presents a rigorously conceptualized 
and finely nuanced analysis of the interaction 
between several sections of Germany’s gentile 
and Jewish communities. More specifically, it 
analyzes the intellectual interaction, for al- 
though he calls his approach the “social history 
of ideas,” Tal is less interested than earlier 
commentators, such as Paul Massing, have been 


in exploring the social roots of antisemitism. 
Nor is he as concerned as Ismar Schorsch in 
Jewish Reactions to German Anti-Semitism, 
1870-1914 to spell out the political struggles 
of Jewish defense organizations, although he 
says much about political issues. Tal also 
chooses to ignore left-wing attitudes towards 
the Jewish question, which have recently been 
studied for the Weimar period by Donald 
Niewyk and Hans Helmuth Knitter. 

Tal studies with consummate skill the inter- 
action of three groups in German society with 
the Jews: liberal intellectuals, conservative 
theoreticians, and anti-Christian, racially mo- 
tivated antisemites. One needs to stress the 
word “interaction” because Tal is especially 
successful in uncovering the reciprocal dy- 
namics of these groups with the Jewish com- 
munity (more precisely, with its liberal, as- 
similated segment). 

Tal’s treatment of conservative and anti- 
Christian antisemitism deepens and extends 
what previous historians have already told us. 
He demonstrates the hostility of the conserva- 
tive Christian state idea to assimilated Jews 
whose modernism and rationalism were seen as 
threats to the traditional order. He also shows 
that the conservatives were far less hostile to 
Zionism, which openly acknowledged the na- 
tionalist, and therefore unassimilable, compo- 
nent in the Jewish identity. Tal carefully 
distinguishes the conservative position from 
that of the anti-Christian brand of racial anti- 
semitism, which was far less socially acceptable 
during the Second Reich because of its poten- 
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tially radical character. Tracing the origins of 
this more modern antisemitism to Feuerbach’s 
critique of religion and the growing influence of 
pseudo-scientific doctrines of racism, Tal shows 
how this more dangerous strain came to a head 
in Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s system, “a 
nodal point of forces that had been slowly 
gathering momentum and that culminated in 
the racial legislation of the Third Reich” (pp. 
280-81). 

Tal’s account of these developments has 
much to recommend it, but his basic contribu- 
tion is his discussion of the liberal-Jewish 
relationship. Tal begins by positing a dual 
objective for Germany’s recently emancipated 
Jews: integration into German society and 
preservation of a distinct Jewish identity. Al- 
though initially favoring both of these goals, 
increasingly gentile liberals came to see them as 
incompatible. While rejecting the conservative 
call for a Christian state, they nonetheless 
supported the goal of a homogeneous national 
community based on Christian principles, with 
the result that Jewish separateness, like that of 
the Poles or other minority groups, became 
intolerable. The price for integration, as even 
friends of the Jews such as Theodor Mommsen 
made clear, was the abandonment of a distinct 
Jewish character. Not surprisingly, the earlier 
Jewish faith in liberalism was consequently 
severely strained, a strain which Tal shows 
emerging during the Kulturkampf and worsen- 
ing during the theological debates over the 
“essence of Christianity and Judaism” pro- 
voked by Adolf van Harnack’s lectures of 
1899—1900. Among Jewish intellectuals, this 
meant a gradual turning-away from the ethical 
neo-Kantianism of Hermann Cohen, whose fail- 
ure to provide a rational ground for Judaism led 
to a new interest in historical, philological, and 
even anthropological orientations. Although Tal 
does not go beyond 1914, it is arguable that the 
so-called Jewish Renaissance of the early 
Weimar years centering around Buber and 
Rosenzweig can be understood in the context 
of this disenchantment with liberalism. 

By demonstrating the liberals’ inability to 
accommodate a Jewish identity in their non- 
pluralist Kulturstaat, Tal undercuts the assump- 
tion of earlier historians such as Fritz Stern that 
anti-modern “‘illiberalism’’ was the source of 
Germany’s subsequent nightmare. Tal also helps 
strengthen the controversial argument of. Ar- 
thur Hertzberg concerning the Enlightenment’s 
contribution to antisemitism. His own work in 
turn has been corroborated by the more recent 
treatment by Schorsch of the gentile-dominated 
Verein zur Abwehr des Antisemitismus and 
Reinhard Rurup’s study of the emancipation in 
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Baden. 

The missing piece in the puzzle, of course, is 
the left, whose attitude towards the Jews 
derived in part from the same Feuerbachian 
critique of religion that fed the anti-Christian 
antisemites, and in part from the same homo- 
genizing tendency that crippled the liberal 
intelligentsia. An additional source of left-wing 
antisemitism was the identification of Jews 
with capitalism, which was expressed in Marx’s 
controversial essay on the 1840s (and was rife 
among French socialists in the Proudhonist and 
Fourierist traditions). Although these stimuli 
contributed a certain amount of leftist anti- 
semitism or at least to indifference to its 
importance elsewhere, the SPD was among the 
most vocal defenders of the Jews, at least in the 
Weimar era, if Niewyk is correct. The role of 
the SPD during the Second Reich is still 
somewhat clouded. Whether it was as false a 
friend of the Jews as Tal has shown the liberals 
to be remains to be seen. Tal would put us even 
more in his debt by extending his excellent 
analysis to this sector of German society in 
future work. 


MARTIN JAY 
University of California, Berkeley 


L'Algérie politique: histoire et société. By 
Jean-Claude Vatin. (Paris: Presses de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
1974. Pp. 312. Price not given.) 


L “Algerie politique: institutions et régime. By 
Jean Leca and Jean-Claude Vatin. (Paris: 
Presses de la Fondation Nationale des Sci- 
ences Politiques, 1975. Pp. 501. Price not 
given.) 


Concluding the project they initiated over a 
decade ago as French political science profes- 
sors in Algiers “to examine the conditions of 
the genesis and development of Algerian poli- 
tical institutions,” the co-authored volume is a 
monument of scholarly enterprise on two 
fronts. It combines a shrewd and nearly ex- 
haustive analysis of official Algerian political 
structures and ideological declarations with a 
critique, mostly in footnotes, of the arsenal of 
American political science concepts they em- 
ployed to interpret the Algerian political sys- 
tem. The display of erudition on both fronts is 
remarkable, though the authors confess in their 
conclusion that “‘the own of Minerva has some 
difficulty taking flight at this day’s end.... 
Missing is that indispensable theoretical ap- 
paratus, that conceptual framework, preferably 
presented in the form of a cross-tabulation or 
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vaguely resembling an econometric curve if it 
does not take the bizarre shape of a three-stage 
missile or transistor network, without which no 
analysis can merit the label claimed everywhere 
of being ‘scientific’ ” (p. 463). This fit of 
professional masochism, however, is not quite 
justified. Despite their eclecticism, the authors 
present a theoretically sophisticated functional- 
ist analysis of Algerian politics. 

Taken together, the two volumes, each 
headed by the same co-authored preface and 
introduction, in fact constitute a trilogy: His- 
tory and Society; Institutions; and Regime and 
Society. Though Vatin’s book stands in its own 
tight as an imaginative “rereading” of colonial 
historians’ and Algerian responses to the coloni- 
al situation, the authors’ ultimate intention of 
intellectually reconstructing Algeria’s political 
system might have been better served by 
combining the history and the lengthy, rather 
juridical description of Algerian institutions 
that comprises almost half of the second 
volume into the analysis of Regime and Soci- 
ety. Such a reordering might have pressed the 
authors to work back from their portrait of the 
Algerian political system presented at the very 
end of the second volume to a more explicit 
theoretical design. Analyzing the interplay be- 
tween the “social fabrication” of politics and 
the “political fabrication” of society (I, p. 11; 
II, p. 3) might in turn have encouraged them to 
supplement their secondary and official pri- 
mary source material with some field work. 

Leca and Vatin are at their best in their 
exegesis of official Algerian ideology, the signi- 
ficance of which as ‘fa necessary artifice for 
building a political system” (p. 248) is rightly 
stressed, even though the very conditions of 
intensive colonization and war that gave rise to 
the ideology also militated against the ac- 
ceptance of new “imported” and ‘“‘cosmopoli- 
tan” ideas. From the authors’ functionalist 
perspective, the really “scientific”? question 
about ideology concerns neither its logical 
consistency nor its content but rather “which 
ideology permits the best accumulation of 
political capital’ (p. 247, n. 39). Thus the 
“success” of an ideology lies in its “reception 
by the social groups that are indispensable to 
the functioning of the regime” (p. 248). The 
` authors avoid ex post facto explanations by 
distinguishing “coherent” from “incoherent” 
pronouncements strictly on the basis of con- 
tent. For instance, it is incoherent, though not 
logically inconsistent, to state, “‘A is definitely 
black” and “I will do everything possible to 
make A white.” While hypothesizing that co- 
herence “depends on a certain congruence 
between the discourse of the articulators and 
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their possibilities of practical action” (pp. 
273-74), the authors were able to analyze 
independently increases in ideological co- 
herence and the narrowing of the regime’s 
“core combination” of indispensable support to 
the “functional groups” of industrialists and a 
professionalized army. The substantive interpre- 
tation, of course, is hardly original and may 
already in 1976 be in need of certain revisions 
in light of the regime’s search, amid growing 
economic pressures, for broader social bases. 

It does not follow, however, that “official 
ideological discourse and administrative prac- 
tice are relatively congruent with the political 
attitudes of the society” (p. 327). The “popu- 
list”? political culture, which the authors admit 
is not “equally shared by all Algerian strata... 
independently of their structural position and 
cultural past” (p. 288), would have had to be 
derived, if not from survey research, then from 
a sustained analysis of the cultural fragments 
discussed by Vatin in the first volume. Nor is it 
clear that the cleavages between linguistic 
arabophiles and francophiles, religious conserva- 
tives and liberals, and Marxists and state capital- 
ists (or technocrats) are as cross-cutting, hence 
vulnerable to manipulation by the “‘administra- 
tive state,” as Vatin and authors dependent on 
more or less official sources make it appear (pp. 
298, 468). In another context, in fact, the 
authors suggest that the educational system 
may be reinforcing these cleavages (p. 369). 

Neither in Vatin’s book nor in the Jointly 
authored discussion of Regime and Society are 
social forces adequately examined. Vatin, for 
all his suggestive insights into colonial dialectic 
(esp. pp. 225 ff.), frankly admits that his 
“rereading”? of the secondary sources did not 
enable him to delineate “which strata were able 
to benefit during different time periods from 
alliances with France,’ much less explain the 
social dynamics of Algerian nationalism (p. 
312). Leca and Vatin, while insisting on their 
perspective of contemporary Algeria’s “‘admini- 
strative state” rather than the Marxist view of a 
“state bourgeoisie” —“the difference is not just 
one of terminology” (p. 4)—finally excuse 
themselves from any theoretical discussion of 
an Algerian bourgeoisie on the ground that “the 
operational weakness of available methods be- 
comes flagrant once we are dealing with a 
broken society, fractured by more than a 
century of foreign domination” (p. 462). Per- 
haps a rhetorical expression has little content 
worth analyzing (is not “state bourgeoisie” a 
polemical concept denoting the high officials 
and presumably their families of any industrial- 
izing regime not controlled by the polemicist’s 
party or faction?), but the concept of an 
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“administrative state? requires more elabora- 
tion in light of the growing literature, not cited 
in this volume, on authoritarian systems. Given 
the party’s “‘chronic convalescence” (p. 93), is 
the regime really as legitimate as the authors 
claim (p. 488), and if so, for whom? Who gains 
from the covert political bargaining that occurs, 
for lack of legitimate channels in the party or 
elsewhere, in the administrative apparatus of 
the state? To what extent have administrators 
(or their families) exploited their political 
influence for more durable economic resources, 
notably those spoils of independence, the biens 
vacants, which were so much more extensive in 
Algeria than in other newly independent coun- 
tries? How might these processes relate to the 
conspicuous consumption—“‘a sort of per- 
manent potlatch” (p. 437)—observed by at least 
one of the aythors in Algiers? Outside the 
capital, if local officials elected to the com- 
munes and governorate councils are so de- 
pendent on the central administration—as “‘re- 
cruits of the regime” rather than the representa- 
tives of social forces-why did the National 
Economic and Social Council try (unsuccessful- 
ly) to neutralize their role in the agrarian 
reform? To what extent and by what mech- 
anisms (‘‘clientelism”?) does the ‘“‘admi- 
nistrative state” deviate from the ideals of 
Algerian socialism and what may be the poli- 
tical consequences, amid predictable economic 
difficulties, of its efforts to “fabricate society”? 

Despite their obvious mastery of the docu- 
ments and political events of recent Algerian 
history, as well as of much of the recent 
comparative politics literature, the authors do 
not move beyond a “rereading” of the docu- 
ments and other academic interpretations to 
answer such questions. In this sense their 
approach is more restrictive than the Anglo- 
Saxon elite analysis and Marxist class analysis 
they have so intelligently criticized. Yet their 
study was well worth the “rereading” and will 
be of interest to any student of ideology or 
third world politics. 


CLEMENT HENRY MOORE 
University of Michigan 


fhe Politics of Decolonization: Kenya Euro- 
peans and the Land Issue, 1960—1965. By 
Gary Wasserman. (London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. Pp. v + 208. $22.50.) 


The Politics of Decolonization: Kenya Euro- 
peans and the Land Issue 1960—1965 reflects 
themes developed in several earlier works on 
decolonization and/or post-independence devel- 
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opment in Kenya. These earlier works include 
Bennett and Rosberg (Oxford, 1961), Harbeson 
(Northwestern, 1973), Rothchild (Oxford, 
1973) and Leys (California, 1974). Collectively 
they portray: the active participation of Euro- 
pean politicians in establishing the terms of 
independence, the uses of constitutional negoti- 
ations and electoral politics to frustrate the 
reemergence of Kenya nationalism after Mau 
Mau, the deployment of land resettlement 
schemes to defuse rural unrest in order to limit 
the resurgence of Kenya nationalism, the ef- 
fects of the land resettlement schemes in 
entrenching rural African middle classes whose 
emergence had helped to spark Mau Mau, the 
accommodation of Kenya’s new ruling African 
cadres within these strengthened rural middle 
classes, the participation of international fi- 
nance in shaping these developments, and the 
resulting emergence of a Kenya exemplifying 
the benefits and burdens of dependency upon 
the neocolonial forces to which she became 
accommodated during the transfer of power. 
The. Politics of Decolonization does not add to 
or subtract from the major conclusions of the 
earlier works. Somewhat ironically, by viewing 
the events of decolonization “through a Euro- 
pean looking glass” (p. 3), the author states 
conclusions very similar to those of earlier 
authors less synpathetic to the European posi- 
tions. 

The major strength of The Politics of De- 
colonization is its painstaking and detailed 
portrayal of the activities of European poli- 
ticians in Kenya based on extensive personal 
records, correspondence, and interviews. The 
author has recognized the importance of detail- 
ing the motives, activities, and perceptions of 
the European politicians, and his work is timely 
because it was undertaken while the principal 
actors were still close enough to the events in 
question to recall and talk about them vividly. 
Although at pains in the book to emphasize 
differences within the European community 
over goals, strategy, and tactics, the author 
nonetheless concludes that “the goals of the 
two groups [“‘liberals’” and ‘conservatives’ 
were similar, although their priorities differed. 
The goals could be summed up as the safe- 


“guarding of (a) the colonial system and (b) 


European agricultural assets” (p. 166). He 
argues that the “liberals” gave priority to the 
first objective while safeguarding the second, 
the conservatives the reverse. 

The strength of the book begets its principal 
weakness. The author cautions at the outset 
that “the reader should be consistently con- 
scious of the subjectivity involved” in viewing 
the decolonization processes exclusively 
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through European eyes. The book’s major 
problem is that the author’s own analyses 
frequently do not take into account this very 
subjectivity in the data. They sometimes extend 
to matters beyond the focus of the book and 
the limitations of the data base, creating the 
impression of objective evaluation of decoloni- 
zation as a whole when the data yield only the 
subjective responses of one set of actors to the 
events that transpired. For example, the 
author quarrels with the argument that the 
settlement schemes were a response to Euro- 
pean farmer pressure, preferring to view the 
process as typifying the removal of colonial 
authority and the entrenchment of an African 
landed elite, amidst struggles for power involv- 
ing numerous diverse interests (p. 129). The 
trouble is that some European politicians and, 
especially, some key British officials in the 
retiring colonial administration were anxious to 
perceive the process in these terms. 

Moreover, the whole story told by the book 
details precisely how deeply involved were the 
European parties in negotiating the settlement 
schemes; significantly, there is a paucity of 
evidence that the major African leaders influ- 
enced European or colonial officials’ thinking 
during the negotiation and sealing of the 
“bargain.” For a further example the author 
questions what African interests were and 
whether the settlement schemes served them. In 
the first place the “liberals” were very skeptical 
of the settlement schemes’ value to Africans, 
though they helped to secure them, precisely 
because they perceived the matter as the author 
does. In the second place, African interests, like 
European interests, were often a matter of the 
subjective perceptions of the various parties 
themselves. By omission The Politics of De- 
colonization illustrates vividly that African per- 
ceptions of African interests were scarcely 
arbitrated on equal terms with European per- 
ceptions in arriving at what the author there- 
fore misleadingly regards as a “‘bargain.” The 
author himself concedes, rather, that Africans 
were considered the “objects” of the process 
(p. 129) and Leys (Underdevelopment in 
Kenya: The Politics of NeoColonialism) ex- 
plains what this augured for the future of 
independent Kenya. 


JOHN W. HARBESON 
University of Wisconsin, Parkside 
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Power, Politics and Progress: Social Change in 
Rural Peru. By William Foote Whyte and 
Giorgio Alberti. (New York and Amsterdam: 
Elsevier, 1976. Pp. xxii + 307. $15.00.) 


This book describes a large-scale collabora- 
tive research project conducted by the Instituto 
de Estudios Peruanos and Cornell University. 
The project, begun in 1964, continued through 
the mid-1970s, involved a large team of Peru- 
vian and North American scholars drawn from 
anthropology, sociology and other social sci- 
ence disciplines. 

The goal of the book is to explain sociopoli- 
tical change in Peruvian peasant society by 
linking together a wide range of studies con- 
ducted at the micro- and macro-level. In par- 
ticular, the researchers attempt to link survey 
research, anthropological community studies 
and historical data (both local and national). 

Although not explicitly stated as such, the 
two central dependent variables in the book are 
conflict and cooperation. These became the 
central variables in the investigation because, 
early in the research effort, the team evolved 
the now well-known model of peasant society 
as analogous to a triangle without a base. This 
model depicts peasants as subordinates in a 
hierarchically structured society in which they 
are linked economically, politically and socially 
to powerful patrons, but not to one another; 
hence the triangle without a base. The re- 
searchers focused on ways to close the triangle 
(i.e., instances where peasants cooperate). 

Initially the research team saw conflict and 
cooperation as two poles of a single continuum. 
Later, as evidence began to come in from the 
field it became clear that conflict and coopera- 
tion were not mutually exclusive. This caused 
the researchers to evolve a two-dimensional 
typology of peasant society in which four basic 
combinations of conflict and cooperation are 
possible (p. 235). The low conflict/high co- 
operation village is one which is moving toward 
progress, whereas the low conflict/low coopera- 
tion village is moving nowhere. The other two 
combinations are intermediate. High conflict 
and high cooperation are characteristic of vil- 
lages which, despite divisions, are making pro- 
gress although the benefits are not equally 
shared. High conflict/low cooperation villages 
are ones in which efforts are being made to 
achieve progress but conflicts are too deep to 
permit success. In chapter 19 each of the 12 
villages studied is placed into the typology. 
Since data from comparable surveys is available 
for two time periods (1964 and 1969), com- 
parisons are made between those communities 
which have shifted their position in the typolo- 
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gy and those which have remained unchanged. 
The important conclusion drawn from the 
two-dimensional analysis is that, contrary to 
the researchers’ initial expectations, levels of 
modernity are of little help in predicting where 
a given village falls on the continuum. Rather, 
the critical variable is found to be cleavages 
(i.e., divisions along lines of wealth, age, oc- 
cupation, culture, neighborhood, religion and 
party). 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
(Chapters 1—17) provides historical and con- 
temporary information on the three major 
research sites (Cuzco, Junin and the Chancay 
Valley). The remainder of the book (chapters 
8—22) presents theoretical material and a dis- 
cussion of the interdisciplinary, micro-macro 
level methodology used in the research, empha- 
sizing the limitations of using survey data alone 
or anthropological data alone. 

The book is valuable for the reader un- 
familiar with research on rural Peru. However, 
much of what appears has already been pub- 
lished (as the authors point out) and presents 
little that is new to the peasant specialist. The 
most disappointing aspect of the book is the 
treatment given survey data. Although the 
authors repeatedly emphasize the utility of 
their time-series data, they analyze very little of 
it in this book. In the section on Cuzco, for 
example, only 11 pages are devoted to the 
survey data, and even fewer are used in the 
discussion of Junin. Moreover, the data analysis 
which does appear leaves much to be desired. 
For example, reference is made to “a compara- 
tive study carried out in 1968” (p. 93) but it is 
not clear if this study is based on the 1964 
sample data or on a new sample taken in 1968. 
The tables presented for the 1968 study do not 
contain the wording of the questions used, nor 
do they give significance levels or a test of 
strength of relationship. While other tables in 
this section make explicit reference to the 1964 
and 1969 samples and do present the questions 
used, significance and correlation coefficients 
are still omitted. At one point (p. 94) it is 
stated that the respondents in one area “‘partici- 
pated more actively in politics’ but the table 
which is referred to has no political participa- 
tion data included on it other than an indica- 
tion as to whether the respondent possesses a 
voting card. 

It is difficult to determine how the conclu- 
sions that are reached are drawn from the data 
presented. The reader would like to see, for 
example, the tables which permit the authors to 
reject the influence of modernity on de- 
termining community conflict and cooperation, 
especially since the authors explicitly state that 
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they began with the assumption that modernity 
would be the critical variable. Certainly this 
evidence would be invaluable given the hot 
debate which is now raging over the role of 
modernity (e.g., Alex Inkeles vs. Alejandro 
Portes). While, the present reviewer is highly 
sympathetic to Whyte and Alberti’s rejection of 
the role of modernity and notions of the 
passive peasant, he finds a complete presenta- 
tion and analysis of the survey data which 
would support their conclusions sorely lacking. 
The absence of an index further mars the final 
product. 


MITCHELL A. SELIGSON 
University of Arizona 


International Politics 


The Procedure of the UN Security Council. By 
Sydney D. Bailey. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. Pp. xiv + 424. $26.00.) 


With this volume Sydney D. Bailey con- 
tinues his series of highly specialized studies of 
the General Assembly and Security Council of 
the United Nations. This is his second major 
work on the Security Council and in his preface 
he announces his intention “to complete the 
trilogy with a further volume which will deal 
with aspects of the Council’s primary responsi- 
bility for peace-making and peace-keeping.” 
The present study analyzes in depth all aspects 
of the composition and procedure of the 
Security Council except voting, which is the 
subject matter of his previous book. 

The author excels in his attention to detail, 
his meticulous documentation, and his logical 
organization of diverse subject material. The 
text is generously interspersed with tables and 
charts, most of which are of considerable value 
in supplementing and summarizing the themes 
of the material. The appendices provide addi- 
tional reference data of special relevance to the 
Security Council procedures. In short, the work 
is impressive as a thoroughly researched study 
by a competent and established scholar who has 
based his findings on a careful review of the 
literature and the official documentation con- 
cerning the Security Council. The claim on the 
book jacket that “no other book... deals [as] 
comprehensively with the constitution and pro» 
cedure of the Security Council’ is fully justi- 
fied. 

In spite of the author’s inclusion of a 
moderate account of anecdotal material, the 
book will not be of interest to a wide public. 
Even among scholars with a general interest in 
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international organizations, only those who are 
willing to wrestle with the intricacies of proce- 
dural rules and practices will read the book 
from cover to cover. The tediousness of detail is 
relieved when the author departs from his usual 
pattern of reviewing (mainly on the basis of 
official documentation) the evolution of the 
rules and practices concerning such subjects as 
the order of speakers or the adjournment of a 
meeting. To this reviewer the character 
sketches, with analysis of traits which con- 
tributed to their effectiveness, of all heads of 
missions of the permanent members (pp. 
107—33) were especially delightful and en- 
lightening. For the most part, the hope ex- 
pressed on the book jacket that the book would 
“be read and enjoyed rather than kept on a 
shelf and referred to” will not be realized. Yet, 
a definitive work for reference by other schol- 
ars has a special value. 

This reviewer approached the last chapter of 
the book entitled “New Charter, New Rules, or 
New National Policies?” with anticipation that 
the author might offer a prescription for 
transforming the Security Council into a dy- 
namic instrument for contributing to world 
order. After casting aside Charter amendments 
as unpromising and rules changes as marginal, 
the author informs his readers that “there is no 
panacea, nor ever likely to be” (p. 308). He 
then suggests that we “work for a more 
effective Security Council through changes in 
national attitudes and national policies.” Analy- 
sis of his ten suggestions for these adjustments 
reveals that, for the most part, they comprise 
exhortations of members to take seriously their 
Charter obligations. If, at first, this seems to be 
a weak response to a major international set of 
needs, we need only remind ourselves of the 
inherent weaknesses of international intergov- 
ernmental organizations and their peripheral 
role in the implementation of the foreign 
policies of a majority of states. Perhaps then, as 
an honest scholar, Sydney Bailey has provided 
the only answer available to him. 


A. LEROY BENNETT 
University of Delaware 


The Interaction of Economics and Foreign 
Policy. Edited by Robert A. Bauer. (Char- 
lottesville: University Press of Virginia, 
1975. Pp. 154. $10.00, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


This book consists of a series of six lectures 
delivered at the Public Affairs Forum Con- 
ference at Kenyon College in the spring of 
1974. It is designed to contribute to an 
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understanding of the relationships between 
economics and foreign policy. This is a subject 
about which much has been written, but very 
often in such broad and general terms as to be 
less than maximally useful to the teacher and 
student of either subject. 

It is always easy to assert that all of foreign 
policy is shaped by economic considerations; 
or, conversely, that economics is wholly in the 
service of politics or strategy. Yet, all of us who 
grapple with the difficult interplay between 
these two areas know that neither assertion can 
be supported. It is therefore essential to look 
much more closely at both fields and at the 
linkages between them. The essays in this book 
throw additional light on this complex subject. 

Though some of these papers are more 
impressive and compelling than others, there is 
no truly weak link in this compendium of six 
essays. The concluding essay by an Austrian 
financier and former government official is 
perhaps least useful, because its scope is too 
broad and because it tends to be more hor- 
tatory than analytical. 

The initial essay by. Richard J. Tretheway, 
an economist at Kenyon, presents a theoretical 
overview of the relationships between inter- 
national economics and politics. Its purpose is 
“to provide the reader with a theoretical 
framework for distinguishing those aspects of 
international relations that are economic from 
those that are political” (p. 1). It is clearly and 
concisely written, and while it does not—indeed 
cannot—fully achieve its stated purpose, it 
provides the outlines of a theoretical frame- 
work based primarily on neoclassical economic 
analysis. It is regrettable that other types of 
economic analysis, leading to different con- 
clusions, could not also be presented. 

Other essays deal with economic factors 
influencing American, Soviet, Japanese, and 
Western European policies—and at the same 
time, dealing with the policies of these coun- 
tries or areas which impact upon their econ- 
omies. All are thoroughly researched and well 
written. The essay on American foreign policy, 
written by John Karlik of the Joint Economic 
Committee, presents an overview of political 
and economic relations with Europe, Canada, 
Japan, the Soviet Union, China, and the devel- 
oping countries. Its tone is sober, factual, and 
restrained. Karlik concludes that in the next 
decade, “economic considerations will have a 
more significant impact on the formulation of 
U.S. foreign policy than was the case in the 
1950s and 1960s” (p. 46). 

The essay dealing with the Soviet Union, 
written by John P. Hardt of the Congressional 
Research Service and George Washington Uni- 
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versity, poses the question whether Soviet 
commercial relations with the industrial West 
will reduce or enhance the likelihood of change 
in resource allocation policy and economic 
reform, and answers that question by predicting 
that, in the interest of maximum economic 
performance, the prospects of change in Soviet 
policy will be enhanced. Young C. Kim, a 
political scientist at George Washington Uni- 
versity, discusses the interplay between 
Japanese economic and foreign policies. His 
analysis centers around two case studies. One of 
these, Japanese behavior during the aftermath 
of the 1973 oil crisis, is too brief to present 
anything more thoroughly covered elsewhere. 
The other case, dealing with Japanese-Soviet 
relations, contains a detailed account and anal- 
ysis which goes into considerable depth. How- 
ever, Kim’s effort to link economic relation- 
ships specifically with the dispute over the 


status of two disputed islands (Etorofu and ' 


Kunashiri) does not succeed; the case would 
have been clearer and cleaner if that aspect of 
the relationship had been omitted altogether. 

Finally, an essay by Edward L. Morse on 
“The New Europe: A Unified Bloc or Blocked 
Unity” is a first-rate piece of analysis, linking 
political and economic concerns, both on the 
domestic and the international levels. His com- 
pelling argument raises important questions and 
suggests interesting hypotheses. One is that 
cooperation is more likely when the cooperat- 
ing governments pursue a set of divergent but 
compatible goals rather than similar goals. The 
European ‘‘malaise” since 1973 is attributed 
not only to the obvious causes such as the 1973 
Middle East War and the 1971 devaluation of 
the dollar, but also to domestic factors in the 
major European countries—factors which would 
have come into play even without the more 
dramatic events in the outside world. 

Overall, this is a valuable contribution to a 
topic increasingly important to scholars and 
policy makers. In the academic realm, the book 
will be particularly useful in courses related to 
the old and honored discipline of political 
economy, but it can also profitably be infused 
into more specific foreign policy courses. 


FRED A. SONDERMANN 
Colorado College 


War in the Next Decade. Edited by Roger A. 
Beaumont and Martin Edmonds. (Lexing- 
ton: University Press of Kentucky, 1975. Pp. 
217. $11.00.) 


The title of this book of essays is misleading. 
“War in the Next Decade” suggests, first, that a 
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dominant motif will be a general, global con- 
sideration of the phenomenon of war. Second, 
it implies a futuristic analysis of international 
violence. The title does not promise that we 
shall go to the year 2000, but it does suggest, at 
the very least 1984. 

These themes exist but are subordinate. A 
minority of the chapters deal with war in the 
longer vista of the future: the introduction on 
“the horizons of war: problems of projection,” 
the conclusion on “polemology: promises and a 
problem” and one chapter on “science, tech- 
nology, and the future of warfare.” 

The major part of the book focuses on 
organizational aspects of national defense and 
security and civil-military relations, seen from 
an Anglo-American perspective. Separate chap- 
ters deal with “the emergent military: reserve 
forces: mobilization demand in modern war,” 
“the future of the reserve officer training 
corps,” “youthful officer retirement: matrix for 
political action,” “strategic ideas and defense 
policy: the organizational nexus,” “militia in 
the seventies: a conflict paradigm,” “the mili- 
tary bureaucracy: a case study of a civilian 
contribution.” 

Present-day structures, processes, and prac- 
tices receive a good deal of attention; when the 
future is considered it is generally immediate 
and short-range. “War in the Next Decade” will 
be useful as a general introduction to such 
subjects. 


FRANCIS A. BEER 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


The West Bank—Is It Viable? By Vivian A. Bull. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. 
Heath, 1975. Pp. 170. $14.00.) 


One has to confess a certain humility when 
considering the impact of time on public 
policy. In any given area of politics what might 
seem outrageous or improbable today could . 
appear quite plausible several years hence. 
While political science has put a great deal of 
emphasis on individual decision making and 
organizational constraints in historical time, it 
is important to note the significance for politics 
of active time, what is called “timing.” The 
incarnation or materialization of ideas through 
historical action has a long pedigree in political 
theory from Augustine to Hegel, Marx and 
Plehkanov. 

Almost by definition, political aspiration is 
actively progressive, futuristic. Such aspiration 
aims to write new history, to locate itself on 
the margin of things in contemporary terms but 
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also on the horizon as a nascent torce with 
which, “in the fullness of time,” ordinary 
politics must eventually reckon. Revolutionary 
movements, for example, belong more to the 
future than present, working to create now the 
conditions for their fulfillment to come. Given 
this close, interactive relationship in political 
aspiration between past, present and future, it 
is fair to inquire into the current “viability” — 
practicability or feasibility—of movements that 
aim to establish themselves in a more routinized 
politics in the years ahead, a current viability 
determined not only by what they are now but 
by what they hope to become. By an ironic 
quirk of fate, the most “successful” political 
revolutions are generally seen as those which 
have established practical, stable new societies. 

The passage of time in the Middle East has 
brought an increasingly radical self- 
consciousness among Arabs who now live in 
Israel, who dwell in the territories occupied by 
Israel in June 1967, and who left the land 
called “Palestine” before or after Israel’s in- 
dependence. This gathering, collective con- 
sciousness is known as “Palestinianism,” par- 
tially represented by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) but also going beyond this 
rather pluralistic national movement. Time has 
also worked something of a change in the 
perceptions of those outside the Palestinian 
movement, bringing a growing recognition that 
some sort of justice must be accorded the 
claims of Palestinianism to geographical nation- 
hood within the old Palestine region. Whereas 
but a few years ago even the idea of a transition 
toward a Palestinian national entity might have 
appeared audacious, especially if voiced with 
subtle approval by high American officials, this 
is less true today and this idea is even expressed 
by a number of Israelis (in that unique and 
confusing domestic melange, the politics of 
Israel). 

Without overdoing my emphasis on time and 
timing, one can say that it is “high time” that 
Palestinian political hopes be measured, inside 
and outside that movement, against the eco- 
nomic viability of a geographical entity that 
might somehow encompass these aspirations. A 
good deal of discussion about such an entity 
has centered on the West Bank territory along 
the Jordan River and on the Gaza Strip, both 
areas now occupied and administered by Israel. 

Vivian A. Bull’s study, The West Bank—Is It 
Viable?, is the first scholarly effort to deal with 
the economic viability of the West Bank in the 
context of slow movement toward a peace 
settlement in the Middle East that would 
encompass the Palestinians’ claims to geo- 
graphical justice. She by no means accepts the 
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Palestinian claim to statehood on the West 
Bank, transitory or otherwise, but does recom- 
mend establishing a “Palestinian region” 
through a settlement between Jordan and Israel 
that would tie the West Bank to both and yet, 
in a sense, to neither in any full jurisdictional 
way—“an intermediary between Israel and the 
Arab world” (p. 152). The region might also 
include the Gaza Strip and other areas, with 
Jerusalem a part of this solution but also 
considered on its own. “The regional solution 
need not involve statehood of an area but could 
specify a semi-independent status” (p. 148), 
Bull says, but she seems to leave the door open 
for full independence at some future date; she 
sees such complete independence impractical 
‘in the short run” (p. 143). In her estimation, 
justice would be served by this arrangement, if 
not fully then at least practically. Bull rejects 
solutions for federation with Israel or Jordan, 
as well as complete independence, since she sees 
significant drawbacks for Palestinians to fed- 
erated status with either nation. 

Basing her discussion of West Bank eco- 
nomic- viability largely on Israeli data, Bull 
notes important forward strides in agricultural 
and human resource development in the ter- 
ritory since Israel’s victory in June 1967. While 
some might cavil about her sources, [ do not 
think this is a tremendous handicap in her 
analysis since she does not always approve of 
Israel’s policies. Besides, after 1967 the obvious 
economic interests of Israel in the West Bank 
would necessitate the collection of accurate 
statistical information and its distribution to 
interested persons and groups. 

What is perhaps more important for both the 
future of the West Bank and for peace in the 
Middle East than sources or methodologies in 
this book (some attention is paid to develop- 
ment theory) is the care with which Bull traces 
an evolving integration of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip into the economy of Israel. In 
general economic terms this has involved con- 
tinuous adjustments in the structure of produc- 
tion, trade in goods, services, and production 
factors, transfers of the means of payment, and 
prices. For agriculture this integration has 
meant changes in crop specialization and in- 
creasing involvement in Israel’s export business, 
among other things. Industry and labor have 
also felt this gradual melding process. And of 
great significance for an eventual peace settle- 
ment has been what one might call “integration 
with the homeland,” whereby a chain of Israeli 
settlements and highway/road connections have 
been established in Judea and Samaria, finding 
their contemporary political significance in, 
among other things, the Allon political-military 
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plan for adjustment of territorial claims on the 
West Bank in the event of a full peace. 

Bull argues that this integration, while not 
an unmixed blessing for Arab residents in the 
West Bank territory, has advanced their pace of 
development and has tied them closely enough 
to Israel that it would be unfeasible to return to 
their economic status before June 1967. In 
turn, Israel has benefited from this evolving 
integration. This evolution has raised a major 
question, however, for peace in the Middle 
East. The author ends by speculating that 
economic necessities may create political reali- 
ties. But what kind of realities? 

Frequently, arguments for and against return 
of the West Bank by Israel are naively put in 
strictly political and military terms. Bull adds 
another dimension to our thinking—the eco- 
nomic, After reading her study, however, one is 
left with several questions about so-called “‘re- 
alities.”” If a certain integration with Israel is 
vital for West Bank economic development, 
how important is this economy to Israel? Can 
Israel afford to lose the West Bank? Should a 
peace settlement materialize, will possible secu- 
rity guarantees have to include an economic 
plan designed to substitute in Israel’s case for 
what it might lose should parts of its evolving, 


integrated economy be accorded semi-in- 
dependent status? In some ways the present 
economic relations between Israel and the West 
Bank could be maintained, but surely not in all 
arrangements currently to the advantage of the 
occupying power. 


ROBERT J. PRANGER 
American Enterprise Institute 


The Dynamics of the Arms Race. Edited by 
David Carlton and Carlo Schaerf. (New 
York: Halsted, 1975. Pp. 244. Price not 
given.) 


The Dynamics of the Arms Race is a 
collection of lectures given at the 1972 Inter- 
national School on Disarmament and Research 
on Conflicts (GSODARCO, for short). Oddly 
enough, this crucial information about the 
origins of the work does not appear anywhere 
in the book. A few vague references are made 
to “the course and the symposium” and a list 
of “‘course participants” is given but that is all. 
The course (and presumably the symposium 
too) took place somewhere in Padua, Italy—this 
is evident from the thanks given for hospitality 
to an impressive list of Paduans. Determining 
the date of the event requires more detective 
work—it turns out to be mid-1972. What then is 
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ISODARCO? And why the shyness in telling 
the reader? 

ISODARCO is a biennial summer school at 
which about 50 students and lecturers (surpris- 
ingly, in about equal numbers) gather to discuss 
subjects related to disarmament, conflict, peace 
research and peace education. There have so far 
been five schools—including one in 1974 —all in 
Italy. The organizer of the enterprise is Carlo 
Schaerf, Professor of Physics at Rome Universi- 
ty. Schaerf, who does this rather thankless task 
as a hobby, spends a great deal of his time 
raising money for the school, mostly (it 
appears) from Italian and American sources. 
The original impetus for the school came from 
the Italian Pugwash group of scientists—includ- 
ing in particular the famous physicist Professor 
Edoardo Amaldi—but if there is still a connec- 
tion with Pugwash it is a very tenuous one. But 
one can still spot a fair number of familiar 
Pugwash names among the participants. This 
number is, however, dwindling. 

ISODARCO—because it is truly international 
and able to attract, for example, Soviet and 
East European participation—is unique. And 
the task of schooling young people in disarma- 
ment and peace research is an important and 
urgent one. There are, after all, precious few 
students interested in disarmament—perhaps 
the most vital issue so far as the future of 
mankind is concerned. If properly managed 
ISODARCO could be a major source of supply 
of future specialists in the field. It is, therefore, 
regrettable that its relative effectiveness is 
decreasing just when the need is increasing. A 
major reason for an apparent decline is that, 
whereas a decade ago a large proportion of 
those outside government service interested in 
disarmament were part-time amateurs, many 
full-time professionals are now involved. Stan- 
dards have consequently risen considerably. 
Advocacy has largely been replaced by objec- 
tive research. 

On current standards, many of the papers in 
The Dynamics of the Arms Race are very poor. 
The collection is a jumble of the amateurish 
and the professional—mostly the former. Of- 
ficial views are mixed confusingly with non-of- 
ficial, and opinion with analysis. Add to this 
fact that the book is appearing three years after 
the event and one does not get a very useful 
product. The papers on the strategic arms 
limitations talks, for example, have long since 
been well overtaken by events, as have the 
contributions on the conflicts in South Africa 
and the Middle East. Among the remainder, 
there is a useful, but very incomplete, analysis 
of the origin of multiple independently-target- 
able re-entry vehicles (MIRVs) by Herbert 
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York; and a discussion of some of the problems 
of negotiating a prohibition of chemical 
weapons—interesting because the author, Oleg 
Reutov, is a Soviet scientist. 

Actording to York the important decisions 
concerning MIRVs were technologically deter- 
mined. Strategic considerations played virtually 
no part. Nor did political ones. In other words, 
the weapons were developed simply because the 
technology was available and, once developed, 


strong pressures built up for their deployment 
even though there was no strategic need for the 
weapons. York could have added that the same 
could be said for almost all strategic weapons 
and many tactical ones. But it is valuable to 
have an instance in which the process is so 
convincingly demonstrable. 


In a paper on the political aspects of 
disarmament, Hans J. Morgenthau differentiates 
strongly between conventional and nuclear dis- 
armament. The conventional arms race is, he 
says, politically motivated whereas the nuclear 
arms race is technologically conditioned. He is 
optimistic about the possibility of nuclear 
disarmament and arms control and pessimistic 
about the possibility of conventional disarma- 
ment and arms control—at least for as long as 
the political issues which gave rise to the arms 
race in the first place remain unsettled. Many 
would argue, however, that very far-reaching 
nuclear disarmament was impossible without 
gome conventional disarmament. And one won- 
ders whether Morgenthau is still optimistic 
about nuclear disarmament and arms control 
after the very slow progress made in limiting 
strategic arms. 

Thanks to the sheer persistence, hard work 
and enthusiasm of Carlo Shaerf, ISODARCO is 
now well established. But the school must 
mature if it is to survive as a serious institution. 
One obvious step would be to limit the range of 
subjects covered. The 1972 school attempted 
to deal with the political and technological 
aspects of the nuclear arms race, various 
disarmament and arms control issues, chemical 
and biological warfare, the theory of conflict 
and some regional case studies. Inevitably, the 
treatment was very superficial. The Dynamics 
of the Arms Race shows this only too clearly. 

We are now at a crucial stage in the arms 
race. The Soviet-American nuclear arms race 
will enter a very unstable phase unless military 
technology is soon controlled. And the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons to more countries 
is likely. The international trade in arms is 
spreading the most sophisticated weapons 
worldwide. Disarmament and arms control ne- 
gotiations are getting nowhere. There is cer- 
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tainly no shortage of critical issues facing 
today’s decision makers. And there should, 
therefore, be no difficulty about arranging the 
curriculum for the summer school centered on 
a relatively small number of topical issues 
which could be treated in some depth. Lec- 
turers should be invited solely on the basis of 
their expertise in the topics chosen. If this is 
done, future proceedings of the school may 
become essential reading for those interested in 
disarmament issues. Unfortunately one cannot 
say as much for this volume. 


FRANK BARNABY 


Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute 


The Law of the Sea: Caracas and Beyond. 
Edited by Francis T. Christy, Jr., Thomas A. 
Clingan, Jr., John King Gamble, Jr., H. Gary 
Knight, and Edward Miles. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger, 1975. Pp. 422. $15.00.) 


There is no doubt that any person knowl- 
edgeable in the field of international law would 
agree that a proposal for a comprehensive new 
Law of the Sea (LOS) is desperately needed to 
bring order to an increasingly chaotic legal 
regime. Considering the apparent unqualified 
success of the 1958 conventions of the legal 
regime of the sea, it is a surprise to find such 
intense current pressure for change in the LOS. 
Even a decade ago various commentators sug- 
gested that revisions to the conventions were 
required only in the areas of setting a uniform 
width to the territorial sea between three and 
twelve miles and the need to resolve the issue of 
the maximum extent of exclusive coastal state 
fishing rights. These concerns are now only two 
of some 92 items currently being negotiated by 
137 states with differing interests. 

This volume evolved from the ninth annual 
conference of the Law of the Sea Institute in 
which Christy et al. have attempted to address 
the diversity of interests which presently make 
solutions by negotiation so difficult. The work 
ig very comprehensive because it deals with 
most of the issues of the LOS, at least in the 
abstract. A major problem of this volume is 
that because the book is comprised of the 
proceedings of the conference, the quality of 
various contributors who gave papers at the 


conference and the dynamics of the panel 
discussions lose impact. For example, John 
Norton Moore, the Chairman of the U.S. 
Interagency Task Force on the Law of the Sea 
has an excellent commentary on the course of 
the negotiations at Caracas. He clearly sets 
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forth the current problems of the ocean regime, 
and then succinctly outlines the principal issues 
dealt with at Caracas and provides a realistic 
appraisal of the forces involved pressing for one 
solution over another. 

Jozef Goldblat’s chapter on “Law of the Sea 
and the Security of Coastal States” is perhaps 
the most thought-provoking of the entire vol- 
ume. Goldblat’s view is that the main question 
facing the world community is no longer how 
to preserve the freedom of the seas, but how to 
restrict it to the mutual advantage of all. Thus, 
a new legal regime might be not only more 
complete but also more comprehensive. Those 
present at Caracas and at Geneva were engaged 
in controversies about the extent of future 
restrictions on traditional freedoms and not 
whether there was a need for them. Although 
many observers feel that military considerations 
have an excessive influence on the negotiations, 
the stark reality is that any final document 
must satisfy the major navies of the world 
before their respective governments will sign 
any treaty on the legal regime of the oceans. As 
a result, the fundamental concern when negoti- 
ating on articles such as pollution control is 
how these requirements will affect military 
security. Or, stated conversely, pollution con- 
trols are acceptable if they do not, in the view 
of the respective navies involved, significantly 
curtail their freedom of action. 

One of the major influences on the negotia- 
tions has been concern over economic re- 
sources. The realities of scarcity and inflation 
have changed the views of many developed 
states. All now are concerned with the need to 
provide exclusive economic zones. Once again 
there are competing interests from landlocked 
and other “economically disadvantaged” states 
as to what is to be divided, and what is to be 
left for the “common heritage?” of mankind 
and how will the latter be administered. 

My major criticism of this volume is that its 
editors, apparently in an effort to get the book 
out before the session of the LOS conference in 
Geneva (March and April, 1975), did not edit 
out extraneous comments of various speakers, 
or irrelevant and redundant questions from the 
floor. This has the effect, on occasion, of 
raising triviality to an unwarranted level of 
respect. More careful editing of the book would 
have significantly reduced its length and greatly 
improved its quality. 

For persons whose interest is of a general 
nature, this book would not be considered 
essential reading, since the Geneva session (of 
LOS) has moved considerably beyond the 
Caracas session. The volume does have definite 
value however, for those persons who are 
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specialists in the law of the sea. 
CHARLES L. COCHRAN 
U.S. Naval Academy 
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The United States, China, and Arms Control. 
By Ralph N. Clough, A. Doak Barnett, 
Morton H. Halperin and Jerome H. Kahan, 
with Alton H. Quanbeck and Barry M. 
Blechman. (Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1975. Pp. 153. $8.95, cloth; 
$2.95, paper.) 


Most of the literature on the attitudes of the 
People’s Republic of China toward the use and 
control of nuclear weapons was produced dur- 
ing the 1960s. Now, according to the authors of 
this policy-oriented study, a fresh assessment is 
necessitated by the dramatic change in the 
international environment in the last five to ten 
years. Clough et al. examine how Chinese 
leaders view this new international environ- 
ment, predict the ways they are likely to view it 
in years to come, discern the implications of 
China’s growing nuclear capability for U.S. 
security, and, on that basis, make policy recom- 
mendations for the U.S. 

Concluding that the Chinese are not likely to 
involve themselves in serious arms control 
discussions in the near future, the authors still 
spell out areas of potential interest to the 
Chinese. These take the form of four arms 
control packages: (1) technical measures, which 
would provide means of preventing accidents or 
unauthorized launchings; (2) tension-reducing 


measures, which would be designed to alleviate 
Chinese fears of a U.S. nuclear first strike; (3) 
regional stability measures, which would sta- 
bilize volatile areas of interest to both sides; 
and (4) efforts to attract Chinese participation, 
whether formal or informal, in ongoing arms 
control forums and existing arms control ar- 
rangements. A U.S. no-first-use pledge and a 
proposal for arms control arrangements in 
Korea are then examined in depth as to the 
areas in which China and the U.S. are likely to 
find the greatest success. 

These policy recommendations, and indeed 
the study as a whole, suffer from two sets of 
incorrect assumptions. 

The first, those concerning the PRC, recalls 
the image of China employed by analysts in the 
middle and late 1960s. These scholars, most 
notably those at the Harvard East Asian Re- 
search Center, the Harvard Center for Inter- 
national Studies, and the Hoover Institute, 
concluded that China, once it had acquired 
nuclear status, would somehow conform to 
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more “conventional” patterns of behavior than 
in the past. China would come to understand 
that the possession of nuclear weapons neces- 
sitated such Western strategic concepts as “‘de- 
terrence,” “‘mutual assured destruction,” and 
“assured second-strike capabilities,” and would 
recognize that bellicosity and intransigence 
were not consistent with its role as a nuclear- 
weapons state. It was assumed that these 
changing Chinese perceptions would be re- 
flected in a growing body of Chinese statements 
on military and strategic policy. These expec- 
tations have not been fulfilled, however, and 
Chinese thinking on military/strategic matters 
in general and nuclear weapons/arms control 
issues in particular still remains largely a 
mystery. Yet, despite China’s clear determina- 
tion to go its ownway, the authors of this study 
make little effort to place Chinese attitudes 
toward nuclear weapons within the context of 
what is known about Chinese foreign policy 
and their world view. 

The authors seem to believe that either 
strategic parity or an “assured second-strike 
capability” would be both a necessary and 
sufficient condition for Chinese participation in 
international arms control measures. This error 
arises out of the assumption that the Chinese, 
in their foreign policy, seek only to maximize 
national security, defined in narrow military 
terms. While national security is certainly a 
major goal, there exists another objective, that 
of promoting China’s revolutionary and devel- 
opmental paradigms, to the extent applicable, 
in the Third World. This additional objective 
makes Chinese attitudes toward nuclear 
weapons resistant to traditional western modes 
of analysis. Because China does not desire to 
alienate the bulk of the Third World, its policies 
toward the use and control of nuclear weapons 
are dictated not only by its national security 
concerns, but also by the effects of those 
policies on less developed countries. 

Thus, it may be true, as the authors state, 
that the PRC will certainly not participate in 
arms control arrangements as long as it remains 
“so far inferior to the U.S. and the USSR in 
nuclear weapons” (p. 62). But this does not 
mean, however, that they will participate once 
they overcome their inferiority. For if the 
Chinese continue to believe that the two 
superpowers collude and compete for world- 
wide hegemony, particularly in the Third 
World, and if they believe that arms control 
agreements, particularly those which seek to 
prevent smaller powers from acquiring nuclear 
weapons for self-defense, contribute to these 
grand designs, then the Chinese will probably 
continue to boycott such agreements, regardless 
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of their strategic position vis-d-vis the super- 
powers. 

The second set of erroneous assumptions on 
which the authors proceed concerns U.S. stra- 
tegic policy and Chinese perceptions of that 
policy. For example, they advocate that the 
U.S. refrain from deploying weapons systems 
which would limit a Chinese second-strike 
capability (p. 77). In so doing, they are 
recommending a policy which would seem to 
contradict the “Schlesinger counterforce doc- 
trine” which has gradually been adopted by the 
U.S. over the past few years, and which requires 
the capability to destroy Soviet military targets 
(including missile silos) in a tit-for-tat exchange. 
Because it is virtually impossible for the Chi- 
nese to distinguish between counterforce 
weapons aimed at Soviet targets and those 
destined for Chinese targets, the U.S., in imple- 
menting the approach envisaged by the authors, 
would have to discard a major targeting doc- 
trine deemed necessary in its relationship with 
the Soviet Union, a relationship of much 
greater strategic importance. 

In addition, the authors recommend that the 
U.S. express the view that the value of nuclear 
weapons is primarily, if not entirely, to deter 
nuclear attacks (p. 77). Again, they ignore the 
fact that the U.S. clearly relies on nuclear 
weapons to deter conventional attacks on West- 
ern Europe. Not only would the U.S. be forced 
to abandon this policy in order to make the 
above assurance to the PRC, but such a move 
would fly directly in the fact of Chinese desires 
for a strong U.S. deterrent to possible Soviet 
aggression in Europe. Finally, Soviet-American 
arms control agreements which set quantitative 
limits far above what is required for mere 
nuclear deterrence would probably be perceived 
by the Chinese as a contradiction of such a U.S. 
position. 

As one reads The U.S., China and Arms 
Control, one cannot help thinking that the 
authors are describing the U.S. and China as 
they would prefer to see them, rather than as 
they really are. China is still analyzed on 
western terms, rather than on its own, and 
many current U.S. policies are largely ignored 
in the authors’ efforts to advocate a U.S.-China 
dialogue on arms control issues. It is a disap- 
pointing effort on the part of four of the finest 
scholars in the field. 


FRANK HAWKE 
Stanford University 
“y Ar 
A 
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Expropriation Politics. By Jessica Pernitz Ein- 
horn. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
D.C. Heath, 1974. Pp. x + 148. $13.50.) 


Jessica Einhorn’s Expropriation Politics 
sheds light on two actions during President 
Richard Nixon’s administration aimed at for- 
eign countries which expropriate U.S. interests 
without compensation. The first case study 
examines why the administration deferred in- 
voking legislative sanctions against the Peruvian 
revolutionary government after the 1969 sei- 
zure of International Petroleum Corporation. 
The second explores why the United States 
shifted its policy stance in 1972 to declare the 
“presumption” that future instances of nations 
expropriating U.S. investments without com- 
pensation will face the coercive economic poli- 
cy tools avoided in 1969. The book applies the 
bureaucratic politics model developed by 
Graham Allison and Morton Halperin to explain 
these policy shifts. 

Einhorn presents a wealth of detail, based 
largely on 55 interviews with unidentified 
executive branch officials, about the political 
process within the bureaucracies of the Depart- 
ments of State and Treasury and the National 
Security Council. In this well-written book the 
author sets out to test on international eco- 
nomic issues the model Halperin used to ana- 
lyze national policy in Bureaucratic Politics and 
Foreign Policy. The phrase “where you sit is 
where you stand,” describes the book’s core 
concept, which asserts that in inter-depart- 
mental struggles bureaucrats take positions on 
issues based upon the organizational norms of 
their department. 

The author discusses in detail the legal 
complexities and political sensitivities surround- 
ing the Peruvian junta’s October 9, 1968 
nationalization of the La Brea Y and Parinas oil 
complex of [.P.C. She makes no judgment 
about the dispute, concentrating instead on 
describing the spectrum of opinion within the 
U.S. government as to who was responsible for 
handling the problem and how to deal with ‘it. 
While noting that Embassy and State Depart- 
ment officials relied on I.P.C. representatives 
for facts and legal interpretations, Einhorn 
makes no effort to determine from those 
interviewed why the U.S. government did not 
make an independent study of this thorny 
issue. 

By describing the shared images held by U.S. 
policy makers, Einhorn highlights the belief 
that Washington must respond to a foreign 
expropriation without compensation. The State 
Department and its N.S.C. allies avoided a 
major confrontation with the Peruvian govern- 
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ment because neither the Congress nor the 
interested business community desired to im- 


pose legislative sanctions. The exclusion of the 
Treasury Department from the bureaucratic 
process facilitated the decisions to defer the 
application of the Hickenlooper Amendment. 
The diplomatic mission of John Irwin served as 
the “fig leaf?’ to explain why the sanctions were 
ignored. The choice to apply covert economic 
pressures against the nationalistic generals made 
the dovish approach more palatable to the 
president and State Department hardliners, 
identified as individuals who had been in Lima 
or were in the Peruvian office at the time of the 
expropriation. 

The author’s discussion of the State Depart- 
ment’s rationale behind these “skillful, innova- 
tive pressure” tools (p. 59) proves most infor- 
mative. It should be remembered that American 
diplomats flatly denied Peru’s condemnations 
of U.S. “economic aggression” in the Organiza- 
tion of American States, a course of action 
dictated by the covert policy which requires no 
public admission of the pressures. One wonders, 
however, why the bureaucrats involved failed to 
recall how these same covert pressures, when 
employed against the democratic regime of 
Fernando Belaunde Terry, were unsuccessful in 
bringing about a favorable settlement of the 
I.P.C. dispute. Instead, these coercive economic 
tools brought the Peruvian generals to power, 
and they promptly expropriated I.P.C. The use 
of the bureaucratic model did not explain why 
bureaucrats seemed not to learn from past 
mistakes. 

Secretary of the Treasury John Connally 
appeared as the key actor in the second case 
study. Connally’s influence with President 
Nixon meant that State and the N.S.C. would 
be unable to ignore Connally’s call for a firm 
U.S. policy against expropriation without com- 
pensation or to exclude Treasury from partici- 
pating in the drafting of such a policy. A firm 
policy against nations which expropriate U.S. 
interests appeared foreordained, but the author 
points out how State’s bureaucrats cut their 
losses by obtaining critical compromises in the 
language of the presumptive policy statement. 
Furthermore, State managed to gain control 
over the implementation of the presumptive 
policy, again with the cooperation of White 
House staff allies who resented Treasury’s 
incursions into foreign policy. 

Neither the author nor the reader concludes 
that bureaucratic political analysis yields pro- 
found insights into foreign economic policy 
making. Policy advisors desiring to toughen 
U.S. economic policy should recommend that 
the president appoint a strong Treasury secre- 
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tary and minimize State’s role in investment 
disputes. Those wishing a softer solution to 
expropriation should keep Treasury out of the 
political process and recommend the rotation 
of Embassy and State desk officers after a 
“revolutionary” change of power. 

The bureaucratic methodological approach 
downplays the dynamics, popularity, and in- 
tensity of economic nationalism, as revealed in 
the author’s observation that “‘the I.P.C. expro- 
priation was the Peruvian government’s birth- 
right” (p. 45). Latin Americans gain little 
insight into how the shared images of U.S. 
bureaucrats are formed or how they can be 
modified to take into consideration the hem- 
isphere’s view of foreign investment. The au- 
thor did not examine the fundamental clash of 
perceptions on the role of private enterprise 
because she utilized the bureaucratic model. 
However, the formulation of a United States 
policy toward expropriation requires a 
thorough understanding of these conflicting 
images. 


ROBERT H. SWANSBROUGH 
University of Tennessee, Chattanooga 


The Vietnam War and International Law— 
Volume 4-—-The Concluding Phase. Edited by 
Richard A. Falk. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1976. Pp. vii + 1051. 
$35.00, cloth; $13.50, paper.) 


Publication of the fourth and final volume in 
the series The Vietnam War and International 
Law brings to a close a unique contribution to 
the literature on the United States’ role in the 
major political and military event of the past 
two decades. As the title indicates, the guiding 
assumption underlying the compilation of arti- 
cles for this series is that in addition to the 
political and moral aspects of American actions 
in Vietnam, there are important legal questions 
as well. This is a position infrequently en- 
countered in writings on the Vietnam conflict, 
which makes this compilation all the more 
valuable as a rare attempt to focus on some of 
the most fundamental unresolved issues of the 
war. 

The earlier volumes concentrated on the 
origins of U.S. involvement in the Vietnam 
conflict, and the subsequent conduct of the 
war. This analysis is continued in the conclud- 
ing volume to provide a context for the 
ultimate question of individual and collective 
responsibility for U.S. actions in Vietnam. A 
number of contributors attempt to delineate a 
standard of legal accountability for both the 
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formulators and implementers of policy that 
stands in stark contrast to the efforts of the 
public officials involved to depict the Vietnam 
experience as a miscalculation and unique case, 
unlikely to be repeated, and devoid of any 
fundamental lessons for the future. The con- 
trary position taken by editor Richard A. Falk 
and many of the contributors is that the U.S. 
actions regarding Vietnam were, worse than a 
blunder, a crime. 

Volume 4 lists 28 contributors and is divided 
into eight major sections. Sections 1 through 5 
are concerned with the role of international law 
and organization, the laws of war, war crimes 
and individual responsibility, the settlement of 
the Vietnam war, and the U.S. constitutional 
structure and war-making powers. Section 6 has 
a useful collection of documents related to the 
Paris Agreements (somewhat optimistically 
titled, “Settlement of the Indochina War”) and 
section 7 contains “Some Principal Decisions 
by United States Courts and Legislative Action 
by the United States Congress on Indo- 
china-Related Issues.” A special supplement 
contains official statements of the various 
parties on the concluding phase of the war in 
Spring 1975, and reprints of contemporaneous 
analyses by Robert Tucker, Stanley Hoffmann 
and Richard Falk. 

A central theme which integrates the wide- 
ranging contents of this volume is the connec- 
tion between international law and U.S. do- 
mestic law and politics. John Norton Moore 
and Edwin Brown Firmage reject the “realist” 
assertion that there is an unresolvable contra- 
diction between adherence to accepted norms 
of international behavior and “the national 
interest.” As Firmage points out, the executive 
is not in the best position to be an exclusive 
impartial arbiter of either standards of inter- 
national law or the national interest. As James 
Madison observed, “those who are to conduct a 
war cannot in the nature of things, be proper or 
safe judges, whether a war ought to be com- 
menced, continued or concluded” (p. 37, em- 
phasis in original). The wisdom of this observa- 
tion is underlined by former Under Secretary of 
State Eugene Rostow’s astounding statement 
that the 1973 Paris Agreement is “the same as 
the Korean settlement...” (p. 485). Perry L. 
Pickert analyzes American attitudes toward 
international law as reflected in The Pentagon 
Papers and concludes that, “the United States 
selected the part of the Geneva Accords which 
suited its purposes and protected those ele- 
ments, while casting aside the other provisions” 
(p. 64). On the U.S. use of the SEATO treaty as 
an international legal justification for its Viet- 
nam involvement, Pickert notes that “Since 
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such treaties are drafted to have maximum 
domestic political effect and no international 
legal effect whatsoever, in order to keep Ameri- 
can options open, American treaty commit- 
ments rest on the credulity of the audience 
rather than any legal obligations” (p. 69). 

If the executive can have the latitude to 
choose the legal and moral norms which it will 
or will not respect, it is difficult to hold those 
entrusted with the actual conduct of hostilities 
to stricter account. L. C. Green explores the 
problem of the perception of legal accountabili- 
ty by the soldier and suggests replacing the 
concept of “manifest illegality or unlawfulness”’ 
with that of “obvious criminality” to place 
“tthe international law of war on the same level 
as ordinary criminal law” (p. 175). Presumably 
this might clarify the complexities of the 
accountability of soldiers for their actions and, 
if extended to the conduct of policy makers as 
well, might serve to define the inadmissible 
military conduct which Telford Taylor defines 
.as involving “operational practices and tactics 
which are in accordance with directives laid 
down from the highest level and which are of 
dubious ilegality under the Hague and Geneva 
Conventions” (pp. 367-68, emphasis in 
original). The problem of enforcing a code of 
acceptable behavior in inter-domestic illegality 
has only begun to be grasped. The major 
contribution of this volume is its attempt to 
clarify and underscore this vital linkage. 


DAVID ELLIOTT 
Cornell University 


The International Court of Justice: An Analysis 
of a Failure. By John King Gamble, Jr. and 
Dana D. Fischer. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexing- 
ton Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. v + 157. 
$15.00.) 


The United Nations has been the focus of 
sharp attack from its inception, but rarely in 
the past has this criticism come from the 
academic community. In recent years, however, 
this pattern of scholarly defense has begun to 
alter in dramatic ways, and John Gamble and 
Dana Fischer’s book is a further addition to the 
growing literature which argues that the United 
Nations system has been characterized by major 
failures in the past and has limited prospects for 
changing those patterns in the future. Gamble 
and Fischer’s study is especially devastating 
because it focuses upon a particularly weak link 
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in the institutional arrangements of the UN 
system, the International Court of Justice. 

Gamble and Fischer begin with a review of a 
substantial body of literature on the activities 
of the ICJ, concluding that much of the 
literature is “pedantic, too narrowly focused, 
and of little practical use” (p. 28) because the 
research has had a pro-court bias, has failed to 
place the role of the court in a realistic political 
perspective, and has been based upon un- 
systematic research methods. The authors set 
out to remedy these shortcomings by taking an 
analytical, objective approach to studying the 
court, systematically gathering and analyzing 
data on the activities of the court from 1946 to 
August of 1975 for the purposes of discerning 
“what the Court has done, how countries relate 
to it, and ultimately what role it can be 
expected to play in the future” (p. 5). 

The initial concern of the empirical research 
is to survey the work of the court, with primary 
emphasis given to an analysis of two criteria for 
evaluating its work: (1) the judgments of the 
court and their effect upon the resolution of 
international disputes and (2) the contribution 
to the development of international law and the 
effect on the international system of potential 
court action. Regarding the first criterion, the 
court’s record is found to be far from im» 
pressive. The court has handled relatively few 
disputes, and its success ratio not only has been 
low but also limited to localized conflicts 
peripheral to major international issues. The 
court does not fare much better against the 
second criterion because of the small number of 
decisions it has made and its limited jurisdiction 
in expanding areas of international law, such as 
international economic relations, international 
administration, and human rights. 

Having surveyed the work of the court, the 
authors then shift their attention to an analysis 
of states’ relationships to the court. As a data 
base, the authors collected information on 18 
variables for 126 states. The first of two major 
questions posed by the authors in this section 
is, “How do states of the world support the 
ICJ?” The most important result of this analy- 
sis is that support for the court is clearly 
highest among Western European and English- 
speaking democracies; the Latin American 
countries have a middle level of support, but all 
other regional groups show only minimal sup- 
port for the court. The second question—“How 
does support for the court relate to other 
characteristics?”’—is analyzed through multi» 
variate techniques, leading to the general con- 
clusion that support for the court is most 
highly related to the national characteristics of 
high GNP per capita, lengthy service of national 
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judges on the court, and association with large 
numbers of treaties with dispute settlement 
clauses. 

As a final concern, Gamble and Fischer seek 
to develop a model to bring together the results 
of the earlier analyses and to offer predictions 
concerning the use of the court for contentious 
cases. The additive model, based upon eight 
independent variables which had been previous- 
ly tested, is moderately successful in ‘‘post- 
dicting” cases, but it is clear that the model 


does not have the power to account fully for 
the variables which determine the use of the 
court. In regard to prediction of future use of 
the court, the authors suggest that the model 
may have some utility but that further testing 
and refinement is necessary. 

Overall, the book makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the ICJ. It is an 
example of innovative behavioral research ap- 
plied to a subject largely devoid of behavioral 
studies, and the authors are able to challenge 
“conventional wisdom” at several points. For 
example, they establish that the court is far 
from laggardly in disposing of cases and that 
acceptance of the optional clause of the court is 
not significantly related to actual appearances 
before the court. The authors are well aware of 
the major weaknesses of their study and 
acknowledge these when they discuss the meth- 
odological foundations of their research. 

Although the book is well worth reading, 
one cannot help wondering who will pay much 
attention to the book except for journal re- 
viewers. The book does not lend itself to 
typical classroom use because of its specialized 
focus and methodological sophistication. Fur- 
thermore, the relatively few scholars interested 
in the court generally are likely to be unre- 
ceptive to the book because of their bias against 
quantitatively oriented research. The book de- 
serves a better fate than it is likely to receive. 


THOMAS R. HENSLEY 
Kent State University 


U.S. Power and the Multinational Corporation: 
The Political Economy of Foreign Direct 
Investment. By Robert Gilpin. (New York: 
Basic Books, 1975. Pp. xii + 291. $10.95.) 


Too many books are saddled with preten- 
tious titles that promise much more than the 
author intends or is able to deliver. But 
sometimes there occurs deception of a contrary 
kind. Gilpin’s U.S. Power and the Multinational 
Corporation is much more than its titie sug- 
gests. The book contains not only an analysis of 
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U.S. foreign economic policy as it pertains to 
foreign direct investment and its principal 
allocator, the transnational corporation; but 
also it describes patterns of ‘‘reciprocal inter- 
action” between international politics and in- 
ternational economics, and their relationship to 
important world outcomes. Thus the book has 
two main foci; one is specifically policy- 
oriented, whereas the other presents a con- 
ceptual framework for understanding the inter- 
section of economics and politics in inter- 
national relations. Is Gilpin successful regarding 
both these objectives? At the risk of sounding 
more like a movie critic than an APSR reviewer, 
let me directly state that I believe U.S. Power 
and the Multinational Corporation to be one of 
the most significant contributions to the inter- 
national relations literature to appear in many 
years. 

In the first few chapters, Gilpin provides the 
reader with an overview of the study of 
international political economy through de- 
scriptions and critical analyses of three “pre- 
vailing conceptions” of the nature of economic 
relations, actors and activity, and the relation- 
ship between economics and politics; the three 
conceptions are “‘liberalism,” “Marxism,” and 
‘“‘mercantilism.” This rather concise survey pre- 
pares the way for Gilpin’s development of his 
“own perspective on political economy” which, 
at least to this reader, incorporates mainly 
mercantilist thought (the subordination of eco- 
nomics to politics), but in an amended ana- 
lytical version that also borrows from both 
liberalism and Marxism (especially in terminolo- 
gy through the generous use of such terms as 
“center and periphery”). The thrust of Gilpin’s 
viewpoint is that there is a fundamental dif- 
ference in emphasis between economics (which 
emphasizes, in its dominant liberal version, 
absolute gains where all participants may bene- 
fit, though perhaps to different degrees) and 
politics (which emphasizes relative gains where 
the distribution of value occurs among par- 
ticipants caught in a zero-sum game). Moreover, 
economics cannot be divorced from inter-state 
politics; in fact ‘‘the primary determinants of 
the role played by these (economic) actors are 
the larger configurations of power among na- 
tion-states”? (p. 39). Thus, “the modern world 
economy has evolved through the emergence of 
great national economies that have successively 
become dominant” (p. 40). And finally, “every 
economic system rests on a particular political 
order, its nature cannot be understood aside 
from politics” (pp. 40—41). 

What then accounts for change in the inter 
national system? That is, why do dominant 
powers decline and thereby allow for the 
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possibility of the imposition of a new political- 
economic order? “Although nation-states, as 
mercantilists suggest, do seek to control eco- 
nomic and technological forces and channel 
them to their own advantage, this is impossible 
over the long.run. The spread of economic 
growth and industrialization cannot be pre- 
vented. In time the diffusion of industry and 
technology undermines the position of the 
dominant power” (p. 42). 

Gilpin subsequently illustrates his provoca- 
tive thesis through two case studies; one is 
devoted to “the British strategy of portfolio 
investment” in the nineteenth century, while 
the other, and far more extended treatment, 
investigates the contemporary example of the 
“American strategy of direct investment,” and 
its main instrument, the transnational corpora- 
tion. 

The concluding chapters are more public 
policy-oriented and examine the costs and 
benefits to the United States of the foreign 
direct investment (FDI) strategy it has evolved. 
It should be noted that Gilpin is virtually alone 
in directing attention to the importance of FDI 
to the home country (i.e., the United States). 
Nearly all other analysts have been so concerned 
with the effects of FDI on host countries 
(especially developing ones) that we almost 
have lost sight of the fact that the consequences 
of such international political-economic activity 
may be serious (and perhaps even more serious) 
for the home country of the majority of these 
great business enterprises. In this vein, Gilpin’s 
evaluation is that on balance the strategy of 
FDI “has had a detrimental effect on the 
economic and industrial development of the 
United States” and that its acceleration “‘some- 
time in the 1950’s or early 1960’s ... became 
decreasingly a sign of industrial strength and 
increasingly one of relative industrial decline” 
(p. 189). 

Taking a position similar to but not the same 
as the Burke-Hartke sentiment that recently 
characterized AFL-CIO thinking on the subject, 
Gilpin concludes that the presently dominant 
state economy has followed an increasingly 
dangerous course. “What the United States has 
been doing is exporting or trading away its 
comparative advantages (technology, technical 
know-how, and management) and potential 
productivity gains in exchange for future for- 
eign earnings’ (p. 198). The analysis ends with 
Gilpin advocating a drastic reform of ‘“‘the 
American industrial structure, capital market, 
and taxation system in order to channel new 
productive capacity and resources into the 
underinvested sector of the American economy 
and society. This solution would mean a na- 
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tional industrial strategy which emphasized 
increased domestic competition and the devel- 
opment of new technologies and industrial 
processes rather than defensive investment 
abroad” (p. 206). “The American national 
interest dictates an emphasis on trade and the 
reinvigoration of the American economy rather 
than on foreign direct investment” (p. 214). 

Gilpin unfortunately does not go on to 
describe the nature and content of this dras- 
tically reformed American political-economic 
strategy, nor does he indicate how this is to be 
adopted (as with so many other advocates, the 
question of the political feasibility of what 
should be done is not explicitly addressed). 
There are of course other weaknesses in this 
otherwise excellent and interesting work. By 
way of example, Gilpin often speaks of “dom- 
inant economies” and of “configurations of 
power” but, perhaps because of a bias regarding 
quantification, never indicates how judgments 
are to be made here (i.e., how do we in fact 
know when Britain was dominant and, later, in 
decline?). If the rate of portfolio investment is 
suggested, then we are at a loss as to whether 
this is to be treated as an indicator of domi- 
nance or its instrument or its effect. Since 
Gilpin makes so much of the political context 
within which economics takes place, it is crucial 
that it be analytically and operationally dis- 
tinguished from data pertaining to economic 
exchange. Another problem concerns his vari- 
ous depictions of the relationship between U.S. 
government (and national interest) and business 
leaders (and corporate interest). At times Gilpin 
appears to argue that they “share an over- 
lapping and complementary set of interests,” 
but he also follows this by explicitly dis- 
tinguishing the two groups and documenting 
divisions between them (pp. 141—44). The 
relationship, whichever it is, should be clarified 
since it has profound implications for the 
accomplishment of the reform that Gilpin so 
strongly recommends. 


BERNARD MENNIS 
Temple University 


The League of Arab States and Regional Dis- 
putes: A Study of Middle East Conflicts. By 
Hussein A. Hassouna. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana, 1975. Co-published with A. W. 
Sijthoff, Leiden, The Netherlands. Pp. xxi + 
512. $25.00.) 


In the past decade or so scholars have paid 
increasing attention to the phenomenon of 
regional organization. One particular area of 
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interest has been the role of regional organiza- 
tions as instruments for the management of 
local conflicts. Among such organizations, at- 
tention has tended to focus on the OAS and 
OAU while the Arab League has been relatively 
neglected, in part because of linguistic barriers 
and in part because of the greater secretiveness 
of Arab authorities. 

Previous studies have dealt almost entirely 
with the League’s institutional structure and 
legal framework. Very little attention has been 
paid to the actual performance of League 
machinery, particularly in the crucial area of 
conflict management. The present book is a 
serious attempt to fill this gap. The author, 
Hussein Hassouna, was particularly well placed 
to carry out such a study. As the son of 
longtime Arab League Secretary-General Abdel 
Khalek Hassouna (1952—1972), he was able to 
gain access not merely to Arab League doc- 
uments frequently unavailable to western 
scholars but also to invaluable information and 
insights through his father. 

Hassouna seeks to analyze the con- 
flict+elated activities of the League in two 
spheres—the management of conflicts within 
the Arab world (its internal, regulatory func- 
tion) and the defence of Arab interests in 
conflicts with outsiders (its external, alliance 
function). In the latter sphere, he concentrates 
almost entirely on the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
This is the least useful portion of the book 
from the viewpoint of the student of inter- 
national organization since the focus is largely 
on the activities of Arab governments and the 
extent of their legitimacy in international law 
rather than on the role and performance of the 
League in promoting joint action vis-à-vis Israel. 

The main contribution of the book lies in its 
examination of the Arab League’s handling of 
inter-Arab conflicts. Using League documents, 
Hassouna records and analyzes the organiza- 
tion’s conflict-management activities in nine 
conflict situations between 1948 and 1973, 
including such major disturbances as the 
Lebanese crisis of 1958, the Iraq-Kuwait and 
Algerian-Moroccan conflicts and the Yemen 
war. In his analysis, the author has two main 
concerns. The first, flowing from the fact that 
this study was initially prepared as a Ph.D. 
dissertation in international law, is to establish 
and evaluate the legal basis for the activities of 
League organs in the course of these dis- 
turbances. As a corollary, he seeks to assess the 
amount of autonomy which the United Nations 
accorded the League in the handling of these 
conflicts in order to determine the effective 
division of jurisdiction which has developed 
between the two levels of organization. 
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The author’s second major concern is to 
analyze the pattern of the League’s activity and 
performance in the management of conflict. 
Here he emphasizes the expansion of the role of 
the secretary-general, the development of tech- 
niques of fact-finding and observation and the 
tendency to resort to procedures of mediation 
rather than rendering judgments. With respect 
to performance, Hassouna emphasizes that the 
League has been much more successful in 
persuading member states to freeze or de- 
escalate their conflicts than in settling the 
substance of these conflicts or taking effective 
measures to end hostilities. He concludes with 
certain suggestions for the improvement of 
League machinery and procedures which he 
feels will enhance its ability to deal with 
inter-Arab conflicts. 

By providing a reasonably detailed record of 
the Arab League’s conflict-management acti- 
vities and identifying the basic patterns and 
trends discernible therein, Hussein Hassouna 
has performed a useful service. This study fills a 
genuine gap in our Knowledge and will un- 
doubtedly constitute a helpful reference work 
for students of regional organizations. Its value 
for the political scientist, however, is limited 
somewhat by the author’s almost total neglect 
of political factors in his analysis. This is 
evident first of all in his analysis of the pattern 
of institutional activity itself. Here Hassouna 
indicates which bodies and techniques tend to 
be used by the League for the management of 
conflict and with what degree of success. No 
attempt is made, however, to determine 
whether the pattern of League activity or 
performance varies according to the type of 
disturbance with which it is confronted. In all 
probability, the amount of success achieved, 
and even the approach adopted, will depend on 
the nature of the parties to the conflict (e.g., 
major or minor members of the system), the 
type of issue involved (e.g., territorial, status, 
ideological or other issues), as well as the form 
of the conflict (e.g., civil wars or traditional 
interstate conflicts). 

A more serious manifestation of the neglect 
of political factors, however, is to be found in 
the author’s limitation of his analysis to a 
description of the pattern of League activity 
and the failure to provide any systematic 
explanation of its performance either in indi- 
vidual cases or overall. This reflects an implicit 
assumption that an international organization’s 
success or failure can be explained largely in 
terms of the strengths or weaknesses of its own 
machinery and powers. International organiza- 
tions are essentially superstructural phenomena, 
however. Consequently, their conflict manage- 
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ment performance will depend primarily on the 
characteristics of the regional political system 
within which they function. In particular, it 
will depend on the goals and policies of the 
major actors in the system, the level and 
distribution of capabilities and the pattern of 
alliances among system members, as well as on 
the pattern, type and level of conflict with 
which the regional organization is confronted. 
It is only through an effort to link institutional 
behavior to the political framework of a system 
that we will gain a full understanding of the 
conflict-management performance and poten- 
tial of a regional organization. 


PAUL C. NOBLE 
McGill University 


The Irish Triangle: Conflict in Northern Ire- 
land. By Roger H. Hull. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. ix + 
312. $15.00.) 


Recent civil conflicts in Ulster, Cyprus, and 
Lebanon seem to constitute renewed testimony 
to the irrelevance of international law in the 
control of internal strife. Ulster itself presents a 
good example of the legal problem posed by 
internal conflict. This volume by a professional 
international lawyer attempts to examine the 
relevance of international law to the control of 
the internal conflict in Ulster and to formulate 
a set of policy relevant proposals for managing 
that conflict. Relying on a wide variety of 
sources, including recent government docu- 
ments, the author describes the views of ““Dub- 
lin,” “Belfast,” and “London” on the history 
and constitutional position of Ulster, and the 
applicability to the conflict in Ulster of inter- 
national law relating to civil strife, the conduct 
of war, and the protection of human rights. In 
addition, he articulates and defends his own 
conclusions on each of these subjects. 

Following a concise but thorough assessment 
of the dispute on Britain’s authority to de- 
termine Ulster’s fate, Mr. Hull places both the 
legal and political responsibility for Ulster 
squarely on the British doorstep. He also finds 
that the Republic of Ireland has a responsibility 
under existing international law, which it has 
clearly not met, to suppress activities in the 
republic in support of rebellion in Ulster. 
Readers will also find here thoughtful analysis 
of the relevance of the contemporary law of 
war to the Ulster conflict. Although the au- 
thor’s treatment of the issues here is generally 
capable, he unfortunately does not consider the 
current debate raging in the Conference on 
Humanitarian Law over the revision of the 
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1949 Geneva Conventions. Mr. Hull’s analysis is 
valuable, however, insofar as it illuminates the 
unused potential of the existing European 
Conventions on Human Rights to mitigate 
abuses of human rights in the Ulster conflict. 
But while the analysis throughout this volume 
reveals how the law can be applied to manage 
the Ulster conflict, whether it will be applied 
effectively is, of course, another question to 
which the author does not give as careful 
attention. 

There is a propensity in the western ap- 
proach to international law to view inter- 
national law as a set of principles reflecting the 
reason of the community of states‘rather than 
as the outcome of a baser political struggle. By 
not considering the political foundations of law 
the western law specialist often fails to come to 
terms with its ineffectiveness. Mr. Hull’s effort 
to view the Ulster conflict in relation to 
international law, while generally a probing 
analysis, does not escape this criticism entirely. 
Thus, as if the law were handed down by wise 
men, he writes: “In order to facilitate the 
distinction between indigenous and exported 
conflict and to balance countervailing forces 
that abound in civil struggles, various principles 
of law have been developed” (p. 125). The 
process which established the principles to 
which the author refers was somewhat less 
rational and certainly more political than is 
suggested. Much of contemporary international 
law reflects less the inherited wisdom of the 
ages than the political weight of the major 
powers in the law-making process. The recent 
ineffectiveness of this law in Ulster and else- 
where reflects both the changing nature of 
warfare and changes in the global power struc- 
ture. Under these circumstances, to insist, for 
example, as the author does, on the continuing 
general relevance of the traditional insurgency- 
belligerency doctrine and the requirement that 
insurgents conform with the laws of war in 
order to qualify as belligerents is to avoid the 
issue of why these traditional standards are 
increasingly irrelevant and ineffective. 

In the final chapter Mr. Hull attempts “‘to 
cut the Gordian Knot” of the Ulster conflict by 
advancing “workable” proposals for ending the 
strife in Northern Ireland. The extension of full 
equality to the Catholic minority in Northern 
Ireland is identified as a necessary first step in 
an overall solution. As a second step, Mr. Hull 
proposes the introduction at Britain’s request 
of a peacekeeping force organized under the 
auspices of the U.N., NATO, or preferably the 
EEC, to replace the British Army presence in 
Ulster. He also proposes that no change be 
effected in the status of Northern Ireland 
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‘unless and until” the people of the Six 
Counties decide by democratic means to alter 
that status. Finally, he proposes as an essential 
part of a solution to the Ulster problem an end 
to the segregation in the schools of Northern 
Ireland. The workability of this solution, how- 
ever, can be questioned. The problem of achiev- 
ing social justice in Northern Ireland is, of 
course, fundamental and therefore not easily 
resolvable as a “first step.” An EEC peacekeep- 
ing force raises political and legal questions 
with which the author unfortunately does not 
deal. Further, democratic determination of the 
fate of Ulster is a solution which, one may 
argue, oversimplifies the problem of a conflict 
involving a struggle for the rights of a minority. 
Finally, the intuitively appealing notion that 
the integration of the schools of Northern 
Ireland will help shape the social environment in 
a direction conducive to the reconciliation of 
Catholic and Protestant communities is chal- 
lenged by Rose’s finding that mixed educa- 
tional experiences do not have such an effect 
(R. Rose, Governing Without Consensus: AR 
Irish Perspective, pp. 335~—36). 

The fact, however, that the conflict in Ulster 
may defy these solutions does not diminish the 
value of the analysis of the timely and im- 
portant legal issues posed by the Ulster strife 
presented in this volume. 


WILLIAM D. JACKSON 
Miami University of Ohio 


Perception and Misperception in International 
Politics. By Robert Jervis. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. xii + 
445. $22.50, cloth; $11.50, paper.) 


As its title suggests, this volume is a further 
manifestation of Robert Jervis’ interest in the 
evolution and impact of perceptions in inter- 
national decision making: “What are the causes 
and consequences of misperceptions? ... How 
are beliefs about politics and images of other 
actors formed and altered?” 

The volume’s argument is developed in four 
sections. In the first and perhaps least satis- 
factory of the sections, Jervis lays out what 
would appear to be a framework for the 
subsequent discussion. Chapter 1 considers the 
question of the appropriate level of analysis for 
the study of decision processes. Considering the 
external or international system, the internal or 
domestic setting and finally the bureaucratic 
focus, Jervis shows how each perspective is 
inadequate in explaining international decision 
making. While some arguments are good, others 
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appear contrived and the reader has the feeling 
that it really was unnecessary to show the 
inadequacy of the other approaches for the 
purposes of concluding that perception is a 
significant if not crucial component of the 
decision process. Thus, the purpose of the first 
chapter is to provide the rationale for focusing 
on perceptions and images. 

The intentions of chapters 2 and 3, however, 
are somewhat less clear-cut. Chapter 2 would 
appear to be concerned with how actors at- 
tempt to understand and predict the acts of 
others and the extent to which the various 
levels discussed in chapter | provide this type 
of information. There is some difficulty, how- 
ever, in linking the thrust of this chapter with 
the more general argument made in chapter 1 
and the argument subsequently presented in 
chapter 3. “Deterrence, the Spiral Model and 
Intentions of the Adversary,” chapter 3, pre- 
sents a thoughtful and illuminating critique of 
two models used to explain the significance of 
perceptions of intentions in the decision pro- 
cess. Jervis cogently contrasts the deterrence 
model—having so great a preponderance as to 
convince the adversary that you mean what you 
say—with the spiral model—having just enough 
to stay ahead—and shows the implications and 
explanatory inadequacies of each. While not all 
will agree with his characterization of these two 
models and the implications he draws, the 
analysis is thought-provoking. The difficulty 
with chapter 3, as with chapter 2, is its unclear 
relationship to the earlier and subsequent chap- 
ters of the volume. 

Unquestionably, the best part of the volume 
is found in Part II: “Processes of Perception.” 
The analysis presented in the four chapters of 
this section, together with the extraordinary 
range of documentation, provide an insightful 
and highly instructive argument for how deci- 
sion makers come to acquire their perceptions 
and, thus, where and how misperceptions can 
occur. Chapter 4 is concerned with cognitive 
consistency and suggests that ignoring and 
altering certain aspects of incoming information 
is a necessary component of rational decision 
making. Contrasting this aspect of the decision 
process with what normally takes place in 
scientific discovery, Jervis produces a con- 
vincing argument for why decision makers 
cannot process all available facts and why the 
facts chosen are those most conducive to fitting 
current perceptions. But while the need for 
constituency is a necessary component of ra- 
tional decision making, Jervis points to a 
related problem that he argues is not required 
and indeed dangerous to the decision process: 
irrational consistency, the inclination to gen- 
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eralize that while a policy is good (or bad) in 
one area it must necessarily be good (or bad) in 
others. Chapter 5 continues the line of reason- 
ing by considering the importance of the 
context within which information is received. 
Most recent events, Jervis argues, set the stage 
for the interpretation of the next pieces of 
information. Chapter 6 is a discussion of the 
significance of history for decision makers. The 
argument here is that decision makers typically 
use history for drawing generalizations that can 
be applied to current policy issues, not, as some 
have suggested, to rationalize policy decisions. 
Jervis shows the types of events from which 
decision makers appear to learn the most and 
the kinds of lessons gleaned from these analy- 
ses. Chapter 7 then picks up on the theme of 
chapter 4. If consistency is an important 
component of rational decision making, then 
how do decision makers change their attitudes? 
How do they eventually recognize the fact that 
they have received information that disagrees 
with previously established images and sets? 
The purpose of the chapter seems less that of 
answering these questions than that of illustrat- 
ing the devices by which old and outmoded 
perceptions are retained. 

Part III of the volume considers various 
forms of misperceptions. Chapter 8 suggests 
that a common misperception is to see others as 
being more centralized, more planned and 
hence more devious than is in fact the case. 
There is thus a tendency to believe that the acts 
of others are not conditioned by accidents but 
are always part of a larger plan of attack. 
Chapter 9 proposes that another common 
fallacy is to exaggerate the degree to which one 
is a factor in another’s policies, to believe that 
one’s importance and influence are greater than 
is the case. Chapter 10 considers the influence 
of desires and fears on perception and con- 
cludes that wishful thinking is not typically a 
part of international political decision making. 
Chapter 11 is a discussion of cognitive dis- 
sonance in its relationship to misperception and 
consistency. The concluding section, Part IV, 
contains a single chapter devoted to what might 
be termed policy proposals. On the basis of the 
analysis presented in the previous 11 chapters, 
Jervis suggests some ways in which mispercep- 
tions might be minimized. 

One of the most impressive features of this 
volume, particularly in Part H, is the docu- 
mentation that Jervis accumulates to illustrate 
and substantiate his points. A vast array of 
historical examples ranging all over the time 
horizon is provided to demonstrate how, for 
example, the need for consistency operates in 
the decision process. But in addition to these 
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informative and contrasting pieces of evidence 
from history, Jervis weaves in a variety of other 
forms of illustrative material from psychology, 
physics, medicine, and philosophy of science. 
The impact of this type of analysis can be seen 
in the glowing reviews of several social scientists 
given on the dust jacket of the volume. Thus, 
for example, Glenn Snyder concludes: “‘it is the 
finest piece of inter-disciplinary research that I, 
at least, have ever seen, truly a model for that 
sort of enterprise.” 


DINA A. ZINNES 
Indiana University 


Disjoined Partners: Austria and Germany since 
1815. By Peter J. Katzenstein. (Berkeley and 
London: University of California Press, 
1976. Pp. xv + 263. $13.50.) 


This work appears at a time of declining 
belief in the inevitability of European integra- 
tion. It is a case study of Austro-German 
relations, an outgrowth of a Harvard doctoral 
dissertation. The book is well researched, docu- 
mented, and lucidly written. There are, how- 
ever, numerous typographical errors. 

The lack of political integration of the 
German-speaking people has been traditionally 
explained by the presence of various inter- 
national constraints. In the Austro-German 
case, the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, 
as well as opposition from France, were re- 
sponsible for preventing Anschluss until 1938. 
Peter Katzenstein has deliberately downgraded 
these influences. Instead, he has maintained 
that there is no “‘natural trend toward political 
unification of culturally cohesive regions” (p. 
3). Rather than copressures and integration, 
“counterpressures and autonomy are the dis- 
tinctive features of relations among disjoined 
partners” (p. 14). 

Katzenstein has divided the period since 
1815 into six phases: (1) the aristocratic 
(1815—1848), (2) the conflictual (1848-— 
1870), (3) the hierarchical (1870—1918), (4) 
the voluntarist (1918—1938), (5) the structural 
(1938-1945), and (6) the pluralistic 
(1945—1970). While some of these classifica- 
tions are debatable, especially the voluntaristic 
one, he has ably demonstrated that in each 
phase there were both integrative and counter- 
integrative pressures. 

In the aristocratic phase the overriding con- 
sideration for the German states was the sup- 
presion of anti-dynastic, liberal, and national 
movements. There was partial political integra- 
tion for this purpose, but a marked absence of 
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socioeconomic and cultural interstate institu- 
tions and relations. The Habsburgs imposed 
strict controls on communication. 

During the conflictual phase the opposite 
occurred—conflict at the political elite level and 
considerable cooperation and interdependence 
in the socioeconomic sphere. Prussia and the 
Hapsburgs competed for control of Germany. 
In the hierarchical phase the Austrians, in their 
conflicts with the non-German nationalities, 
came to rely increasingly on political support of 
the Second Reich. Pan-Germanism became a 
powerful movement to which Katzenstein un- 
fortunately does not pay sufficient attention. 

After the collapse of the two dynastic 
empires in 1918 there was vast support in 
Austria for Anschluss, but as Katzenstein has 
correctly argued, the Christian Social Party 
became the dominant political force since 
1920; it had vested interests in maintaining 
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finally achieved by conquest in 1938, although 
there was probably majority support for it. 
After World War H a distinct national con- 
sciousness arose; traditional and social cleavages 
diminished. Austria was also at last economical- 
ly lebensfahig. It, unlike Germany, had its own 
government in control of all of the country. 
Just as Hitler had restructured much of the 
Austrian economy, he was also responsible for 
instilling a large measure of national con- 
sciousness. It was ironic that a period of intense 
integration fostered independence. Katzenstein 
could have dealt with this at greater length. 

Katzenstein has succeeded in demonstrating 
that high degrees of cultural and socioeconomic 
interdependence need not lead to political 
integration. It is difficult to disagree with his 
conclusion that the “fragmentation of central 
Europe looks more permanent today than at 
any previous time since 1815” (p. 225). The 
greatest value of the book lies in its questioning 
of much of the prevailing wisdom about the 
factors leading to integration. Integration theo- 
rists should pay close attention to Katzenstein’s 
findings. 

JOHN DREIJMANIS 

State University of New York, Oswego 


The Other Arms Race: New Technologies and 
Non-Nuclear Conflict. Edited by Geoffrey 
Kemp, Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr. and Uri 
Ra’anan. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1975. Pp. 218. Price not 
given.) 


There has been much speculation about the 
impact of some of the major technological 
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innovations in weaponry that have been or will 
soon be introduced into the arsenals of large 
and small nations, and which in the future may 
become available to non-state actors. The Other 
Arms Race is an effort to examine some issues 
related to non-nuclear conflict that have been 
raised by these innovations. This book is the 
outgrowth of a 1974 conference conducted by 
Fletcher’s International Security Studies Pro- 
gram; more than half chapters are revised 
papers from that conference. Both the quality 
and usefulness of the chapters vary con- 
siderably. However, because of the importance 
of the subject and the quality of most of the 
chapters, this is a valuable volume. Develop- 
ments in weapons technology that are ex- 
amined include: precision-guided, air-delivered 
munitions; remotely piloted vehicles; weapon- 
ized lazars and the numerous new surface-to- 
surface missiles for both maritime and land 
warfare. The implications of complex, im- 
proved command, control and communications 
systems, as well as surveillance and computa- 
tional capabilities, are also examined. 

No clear “answers” regarding the implica- 
tions of these new technologies are contained in 
this volume. Rather, this work is an exploration 
of possible implications of the new technolo- 
gies. As reflected in this volume, one of the 
striking features of this technological revolution 
is that considerable disagreement exists among 
the experts regarding its effects. There is a 
general view, however, that the new weapons 
are likely to give an advantage to nations 
possessing them because of the possibility of 
substituting highly accurate weapon systems for 
manpower. The increased recent manpower 
costs in the U.S. and certain other countries is 
seen by most of this book’s contributors as 
requiring a reassessment of the options available 
through the substitution of sophisticated, but 
in many cases relatively inexpensive, new 
weapons systems. 

The first part of the book contains a 
discussion of the technologies themselves and 
comments on their anticipated effects on the 
conduct of warfare. The second examines the 
impact of these technologies on the Middle East 
and European theaters and on prospects for 
low-level violence. Topics covered are: “Preci- 
sion-Guided Munitions,” by James F. Digby; 
“Tactical Air Systems and the New Technolo- 
gies,” by John E. Ralph; “The Role of SAMs in 
Tactical Warfare,” by Mike W. Fossier; “The 
Future of the Battle Tank” by Richard M. 
Ogorkiewicz; “U.S. Naval Ship Design—One 
Viewpoint,” by Reuven Leopold; “The New 
Technologies and the Middle East; “* ‘Lessons’ of 
the Yom Kippur War and and Anticipated 
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Development,” by Uri Ra’anan; “High Techno- 
logy Terrorism and Surrogate War: The Impact 
of New Technology on Low-Level Violence,” 
by Brian M. Jenkins; “New Technology and the 
European Theater,’ by Kenneth Hunt; “New 
Technologies and the Emerging Geo-Strategic 
Environment,” by Geoffrey Kemp and Robert 
L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr. 

Digby’s discussion of capabilities and con- 
sequences of precision-guided munitions 
(PGMs) is concise, clear and useful as an 
introduction to further study of this subject. 
He is more firmly convinced than other con- 
tributors that PGMs are likely to be advan- 
tageous for defense and might lead to greater 
stability, particularly in Europe. 

For those inclined to write off the battle 
tank as a vulnerable dinosaur in an age of 
inexpensive PGMs, Ogorkiewicz’s paper suggests 
useful caution. While he concludes that tanks 
still constitute the most effective equipment 
available to ground forces for fighting tanks and 
other armored vehicles, his presentation is 
balanced and informative. 

One of the most interesting papers in this 
yolume is Ra’anan’s analysis of some of the 
“lessons” of the 1973 Yom Kippur War, which 
takes issue with the following widespread 
views: that PGMs dominated the battlefield and 
rendered tanks practically obsolescent; that 
PGMs in that war dominated the skies to the 
extent of rendering aircraft almost obsolescent; 
that as a result, “‘defense”’ in the Middle East 
has regained the upper hand over “‘offense” and 
thus the significance of preemption and light- 
ning strikes by air, plus armored thrust by 
land, has diminished and the qualitative gap 
previously favoring the Israeli side has been 
closed. Ra’anan’s analysis is relatively short, but 
carefully reasoned. 

Jenkins’ discussion of the probable implica- 
tions of the new technology on low-level 
violence is interesting and provocative. His first 
major point is not controversial: The new 
technologies, together with increasing vul- 
nerabilities of society, are presenting guerrilla 
warfare and terrorist groups with a growing 
capacity for disruption. His second basic idea, 
however, is more provocative. He argues that, 
for a variety of reasons, modern conventional 
warfare as an instrument of political pressure is 
becoming more unattractive and this will lead 
some nations to adopt terrorist groups or 
terrorist techniques as a means of surrogate 
warfare. He includes as part of the new tech- 
nologies not merely weapons but the mass 
media, and argues.that this will enhance the 
effectiveness of terrorists by expanding the 
effect of any given action. The general thought 
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he develops is, as he notes, “fan idea that owes 
as much to Marshall McLuhan as it does to 
Mao-tse-Tung” (p. 93). He is not sanguine 
about the capacity of at least part of the 
international system to survive in this new 
environment. He argues that, as the power to 
destroy becomes more diffuse, political power 
may also become more diffuse, as it must be 
shared with others who have the capacity to 
disrupt. This could mean the creation of many 
more nations. “The resultant international 
system is likely to resemble the political com- 
plexity of Renaissance Italy” (p. 106). 

Hunt’s analysis of the impact on the Euro- 
pean theater and Kemp’s and Pfaltzgraff’s 
overview of the impact on the emerging geo- 
strategic environment are useful and balanced 
papers which underscore the tentativeness of 
the conclusions reached. 

Lest one be misled by the title, this book 
does not, except in the most casual way, deal 
with problems of arms control for this par- 
ticular arms race. Indeed, the emphasis here is 
on the need for continued research and de- 
velopment, with little attention to the implica- 
tions of this for arms control efforts or to costs 
for rapidly changing military arsenals. 

The 61 pages of appendices contain a useful 
inventory of the new weapons systems and a 
glossary of technical terms. 


LAWRENCE D. WEILER 
Stanford University 


Technology and International Politics: The 
Crisis of Wishing. By William R. Kintner and 
Harvey Sicherman. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath, 1975. Pp. 177. $14.00.) 


This book is a product of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
with which both authors are associated. It is 
addressed to selected antagonistic interactions 
between technological innovations and the in- 
ternational order. Following chapters on the 
history and characteristics of modern technolo- 
gy, four topics are given special attention: 
competitive nuclear weaponry, European inte- 
gration, technology transfers to the LDCs, and 
the “energy crisis.” These topics are considered 
in the context of the hardy vitality of the 
nation-state system; disparities among nations 
of military power, technical knowledge, and 
economic development; population growth; and 
determination within the LDCs to acquire a 
jarger share of the world’s wealth by whatever 
means. 
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The authors deploy the dialectical method 
of posing paradoxes and dilemmas. It is ef- 
fective here in part because of the tendency of 
technological innovations to produce un- 
intended “‘spin-offs,’” many of which are dys- 
functional, and a few monstrously threatening. 
In particular, innovations have multiplied inter- 
dependencies, while concomitantly fostering 
uncertainties that limit or nullify intended 
benefits from the innovations in question. 

Western Europe exhibits such a paradox. 
The authors hypothesize that “‘prospects for 
[Europe] becoming a center of power in its 
own right will become increasingly uncertain 
the longer it takes the Europeans to devise 
efficient collaborative organizations for tech- 
nological innovation” (p. 90). 

Regarding competitive weaponry, it “does 
not fashion a clear or stable strategic balance; 
rather .. .an uncertain and fluctuating strategic 
balance” (p. 64). The authors query whether 
such a system “‘can tolerate a commensurately 
rapid increase in uncertainty, and what its 
members are prepared to do about technology 
... Lif] this uncertainty undermines their sense 
of security and well-being” (p. 39). 

Regarding technology transfers to the LDCs 
and their economic development in general: If 
the Forrester-Meadows “projections are ac- 
curate ... the developing countries will never 
be able to secure the comforts of the advanced 
technological societies without provoking world 
catastrophe” (p. 135). Without “fundamental 
innovations” to restore energy abundance, in- 
crease food supplies, and regulate inner and 
outer space, “the prospects for international 
peace and the preservation of the earth’s 
ecology will be dangerously uncertain” (p. 
137). 

Final conclusion: ‘“Technology’s impact” of 
proliferating interdependencies and sharpening 
competition “may yet force men to recognize 
that they must move beyond the artificial 
barriers of the nation-state if their civilizations 
are to survive” (p. 144). 

One speculates that the authors chose the 
dialectical format in order to shake people out 
of some traditional ruts of political science. If 
so, they will scarcely be surprised if their book 
evokes many caveats. Several occur to this 
reviewer, though limited space permits con- 
sideration of only one. 

A recurring theme is that innovative tech- 
nology can extricate humankind from the 
predicaments that technological innovations 
have contributed to. This theme comes through 
strongly in passages on the energy crisis. New 
energy sources will provide the wherewithal to 
produce more food to relieve hunger and 
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tensions in the LDCs, while sustaining the 
affluence of the economically advanced soci- 
eties. Maybe so; but energy development pro- 
jects are themselves voracious consumers of 
energy. 

Potentialities of such projects will be tested 
not only in laboratories and pilot plants but 
also in the balance-sheets of corporations and 
governments. How many watts will it take to 
generate an additional kilowatt by nuclear 
reactors or other means? Some estimates sug- 
gest that the energy costs of producing oil from 
shale, electricity from fission or fusion and 
other projects may consume most of the 
additional energy produced—if all capital and 
operating costs are included. And in the case of 
nuclear reactors, how much will it cost to 
protect people against formidable risks—as- 
suming protection can be purchased at any 


price? What additional costs to cope with 
international blackmail, terrorism, accidents 
from human error and technical malfunction, 
leakage of lethal residues, etc.? Physicist Wein- 
berg proposes a “Faustian bargain’’—limitless 
energy for centuries—but with a crucial requi- 
site: a degree of worldwide political stability 
never even remotely approached in human 
history—a poor bargain in this reviewer’s judg- 
ment. 

The book reflects wide reading, and, on 
military technology and strategy, Kintner is 
well known for professional competence. Docu- 
mentation is adequate, though numerous im- 
portant contributions to the dilemmas and 
paradoxes discussed somehow got overlooked. 
Many of these are listed in Environment: A 
Bibliography of Social Science and Related 
Literature, ed. by D. E. Morrison, especially pp. 
816—20 (Government Printing Office, 1973), 
and in the indexes of Science, Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, and other relevant journals. 

Despite these and other caveats, the book 
deserves good marks on several grounds. Most 
importantly, it clarifies dilemmas destined to 
bedevil international statecraft indefinitely. The 
book is replete with sharp critical assess- 
ments—within the authors’ chosen frame of 
analysis. If $14.00 seems a lot to pay for 144 
pages of reading, the book’s merits come closer 
to justifying the price than many do. This is 
definitely not a textbook, though its provoca- 
tive format and rhetoric may commend it to 
some teachers as well as to productive scholars 
and a wider general audience of lay readers. 


HAROLD SPROUT 
Princeton University 
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Cromwell and the New Model of Foreign 
Policy: England’ Policy Toward France, 
1649- 1658. By Charles P. Korr. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1975. Pp. 
282. $12.50.) 


Students of international politics agree that 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648) was the critical 
and initial phase of a European state-system, 
yet the decade which followed was one of 
profound instability in diplomatic relations. No 
regime more thoroughly characterized the 
seeming confusion in diplomacy than the revo- 
lutionary regicides of England’s Commonwealth 
and their successor, the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell. In this revised and expanded version 
of his UCLA doctoral dissertation, Charles Korr 
has attempted “‘to build upon the framework 
established” by Christopher Hill and Michael 
Roberts “to show how Cromwell’s perception 
of events caused him to construct a foreign 
policy that represented the priorities he had 
established for his rule in England” (pp. 2—3). 
The subtitle reflects the focus of the study, but 
Korr demonstrates a mastery of the primary 
and secondary literature on England’s overall 
foreign affairs. 

Historians have long been plagued by the 
lack of material on policy making in these 
years, a problem which Korr attempts to solve 
by analyzing Cromwell’s policy as it was viewed 
by foreign observers. Unfortunately, portions 
of some early chapters reflect “the tremendous 
confusion surrounding’ Cromwell’s intentions 
which typified the reports of various envoys. 
The focus on France also tends to neglect the 
impact of Baltic affairs on Cromwell’s policies, 
but Korr does provide new insights. He argues 
that Cromwell’s Western Design—usually 
treated as an unmitigated disaster—did not 
compel England into a French alliance. Crom- 
well retained a great deal of autonomy in his 
diplomacy, and exploited the New Model Army 
and Blake’s naval supremacy as effective bar- 
gaining instruments, even after 1655. Similarly, 
Korr rejects the frequent analogies historians 
have made which compared Cromwell’s policies 
to those of Elizabeth I. Instead, he concludes 
that Cromwells skillful “use of alliances and 
diplomacy to insure the survival of a new 
regime” was closer to the Tudor dynasty’s 
founder, Henry VII (p. 211). Korr’s incisive 
footnote commentary is an integral part of his 
thesis, and it is unfortunate that the publisher 
has buried the notes at the end of the book. 

Highly interpretative in his approach, Korr 
does not always provide adequate evidence for 
his perceptive summaries of Cromwell’s inten- 
tions and objectives. However, the scholarly 
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audience for which the book was intended will 
find this a rewarding study, particularly Kort’s 
historiographical essay in the concluding chap- 
ter. As the head of a revolutionary state in an 
age of dynastic monarchies, Cromwell provides 
students of diplomacy and international politics 
a rewarding model of real-politik in Early 
Modern Europe. If some of Korr’s interpreta- 
tions can be challenged, he has also offered us a 
challenging study which deserves the considera- 
tion of seventeenth-century specialists. 


MICHAEL F. FOLEY 
Georgetown University 


The Politics of Race and International Sport: 
The Case of South Africa. By Richard E., 
Lapchick. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1975. Pp. xxx + 268. $13.95.) 


The Olympic Games ideal of pristine inter- 
national sports unfettered by politics has, of 
course, never been attained. From Hitler’s 
famous exploitation of the Berlin games in 
1936 to the violence of Munich in 1972, 
politics have played a major, perhaps increasing- 
ly major, role in international athletics of all 
types. This volume details one of the most 
long-standing and blatant episodes in this 
stained history. 

Lapchick is a political scientist at Virginia 
Wesleyan College and the son of Joe Lapchick 
of legendary basketball fame. His book consti- 
tutes the first to be issued in a series of 
“Studies in Human Rights” sponsored by the 
Center on International Race Relations of the 
University of Denver. 

Lapchick begins with a brief review of the 
history of racial segregation in South African 
sports, most of it enforced not by the govern- 
ment but by sports officials themselves. But he 
concentrates his attention on the 1959—1970 
period when the Nationalist governments ex- 
plicitly took control and the issue attracted 
worldwide attention. Sympathetic descriptions 
are provided of the growth of protest against 
“apartheid sport,” protest both within South 
Africa and around the globe. 

The central thesis put forward concerns 
which protest strategy is the most effective: a 
compromise policy of moderation versus an 
uncompromising policy of excluding South 
Africa from international competition. The 
author unreservedly supports the latter un» 
compromising strategy and the responses of the 
South African government over the years bear 
out his contentions. Moderate protests in the 
1960s led to window-dressing statements and 
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marginal changes that left untouched the basic 
apartheid structure. But the near-complete 
athletic isolation of South Africa in more 
recent years has led to some structural changes, 
modest in their sweep to be sure yet nonethe- 
less significant when set in the broader per- 
spective of nationalist thought. Lapchick is 
correct, I believe, when he argues how critically 
important international sports are to South 
Africa. I recall two decades ago being in South 
Africa during a football test match with Eng- 
land; the American madness over baseball’s 
“World Series” and football’s “Superbowl” 
pales in comparison to the virtual paralysis of 
South African society accompanying a major 
athletic contest. 

Unfortunately, the arguments put forward in 
favor of militant protest represent the nearest 
thing to analysis that this narrow book of 
detailed description has to offer. Lapchick 
presents almost no insights into South African 
perspectives; his sources include largely works 
on sports to the exclusion of the vast scholarly 
literature on both South Africa and the politics 
of modern protest movements. His specific 
contentions could have been considerably 
strengthened had he placed his problem in its 
broader social and political contexts. 

Consequently, The Politics of Race and 
International Sport may well prove of interest 
to specialists who would value a careful record- 
ing of the details of race and South African 
sports. But it will not prove helpful to those 
who seek a significant new political analysis of 
South Africa. 


THOMAS FRASER PETTIGREW 
Harvard University 


Religion and Nation: The Kwangsi Clique in 
Chinese Politics, 1925- 1937. By Diana 
Lary. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1975. Pp. 276. $19.50.) 


This is a carefully written, meticulously 
researched, and thoroughly perceptive book. It 
recounts and analyzes the history of one of the 
more important of the regional military regimes 
which dominated China during the so-called 
“warlord period” from 1911 to 1937. In an 
especially incisive introductory chapter the 
author formulates a number of provocative 
generalizations concerning the nature of such 
regimes. For example, she suggests that instead 
of comprising a decentralizing force, as assumed 
by most scholars, the warlords actually pre- 
vented China from fragmenting altogether by 
preserving a considerable degree of unity at the 
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regional level. She also believes that at least 
those warlords who acquired some education, 
either at military schools or abroad, were 
genuinely “new” men, whose concept of China 
was much affected by modern nationalism and, 
therefore, fundamentally different from that of 
the Confucian-minded mandarins whom they 
displaced. “The regionalists would apply them- 
selves practically, in the regions they con- 
trolled, with the aim of serving the nation,” she 
says. “Regionalism was thus elevated from a 
faute-de-mieux to a positive policy, justified by 
the high nationalist cause which it served” (p. 
19). Other chapters describe Kwangsi’s unusual 
poverty and wretchedness—“‘a province without 
even its own cuisine’—(p. 27) and the ways in 
which the Kwangsi generals fashioned out of 
this environment an army which by the late 
1920s was one of the best in China. With this 
army and while acting in alliance with the 
Kuomintang, the Kwangsi generals built what 
the author calls a “Kwangsi Empire,” en- 
compassing many of the provinces of southern 
and central China, only to have it shattered in 
1929 by the growing power of Chiang Kai-shek, 
whose relations with the Kwangsi clique the 
book examines in considerable detail. Especial- 
ly interesting are the chapters dealing with the 
period following this defeat when the Kwangsi 
generals withdrew into their own province and 
tried to create there an entirely new society 
structured along military lines. Their aim was to 
modernize Kwangsi’s economy and in this way 
not only strengthen themselves but also em- 
barrass Chiang Kai-shek, whose own efforts to 
achieve economic modernization appeared to 
be floundering. Yet, although they succeeded in 
imposing an unprecedented degree of control 
on the population and even implemented a 
remarkably effective mass literacy movement, 
Kwangsi’s economy remained extremely back- 
ward. This occurred because the Kwangsi gen- 
erals refused to alter the basic structure of that 
economy, meaning the oppressive network of 
rents and interest rates which discouraged the 
peasantry from innovating or even producing 
much more than a subsistence crop. Neverthe- 
less, there were set in motion forces which must 
have had a revolutionary impact on the society 
of Kwangsi, again suggesting that in China 
so-called “warlordism” was an important, 
probably unavoidable step in the direction of 
radical change and modernization. 

Still another contribution of this book is a 
detailed examination of the role played by 
ideology in the history of the Kwangsi clique, 
Like Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan, and many 
other warlords, the Kwangsi generals tried 
almost desperately to devise a set of ideas or 
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values which could be used to arouse popular 
enthusiasm for their objectives. Ultimately, 
they settled on a hodge-podge of notions 
borrowed from such diverse sources as Sun 
Yat-sen and European fascism; however, by far 
the most dominant motif in their ideology was 
militarism, with its emphasis on authority and 
obedience. Such an ideology might have been 
acceptable if accompanied by changes which 
affected profoundly the livelihood of Kwangsi’s 
largely impoverished inhabitants, but in the 
absence of such changes any ideology was 
bound to be meaningless to the vast majority of 
the population and, therefore, ineffectual. 
Nevertheless, a concluding chapter dealing with 
the Kwangsi clique’s attempts to oust Chiang 
Kai-shek from the leadership of the Kuomin- 
tang, first in 1936 and again in 1949, leaves the 
reader with at least some respect for the 
Kwangsi generals’ efforts to create a noncom- 
munist alternative to Chiang’s rule. This book is 
an important contribution to our knowledge of 


the history of China during the Republican era. 
DONALD G. GILLIN 
Vassar College 


Intervention: External Involvement in Civil 
Wars. By Richard Little. (Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1975. Pp. xii + 
236. $18.75.) 


This is a creative contribution to the devel- 
opment of a data-based theory on intervention 
in civil wars, a subject generally slighted by 
students of international relations. The title 
promises a bit more than Richard Little delivers 
since he deals only with military interventions 
in a restricted number of cases. He supports the 
construction of a model of the process by 
which governments decide to intervene in or 
remain aloof from civil wars through analysis of 
four British responses: a unilateral interven- 
tionary response to the Portuguese Civil War in 
1826, a collective noninterventionary response 
to the American Civil War, a collective interven- 
tionary response to the Russian Revolution, 
and a unilateral noninterventionary response to 
the Spanish Civil War. 

Usually, international relations scholars who 
employ historical materials rely upon mono- 
graphs at best and textbooks at worst. Thus, 
they must be content with only that evidence 
historians think important enough to publish. 
Eschewing ready-made data, Little painstaking- 
ly worked through the British Foreign Office 
archives as well as private manuscript collec- 
tions. His venture—rare for a social scientist— 
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pays off in the intelligent way he is able to use 
dusty drafts of memoranda and other unpub- 
lished material to illuminate the decision- 
making process. Of course, as Little 
acknowledges, such an approach is not only 
incredibly time-consuming, but is dependent 
upon the availability of archival sources. 

Among the subjects he considers in his 
comparison of behaviors in interventionary and 
noninterventionary situations are: the dif- 
ferences between the psychological and opera- 
tional milieus of the decision makers, the ways 
in which actors seek internal and external 
legitimation, domestic consensus building and 
its ramifications, how dissonance is handled, 
and eventually, the process of decommitment. 
Little classifies his approach to model building 
as neither deduction nor induction but retro- 
duction where ‘“‘the same body of data is used 
to derive and test a set of hypotheses” (p. x). 
Thus, he launched his investigation with a 
preliminary model (which curiously is not 
introduced until the appendix), gathered data 
on the basis of that model, and then, drastically 
reformulated the model. Little notes that al- 
though his approach is rarely identified in 
published work, retroduction is the method 
employed by most social scientists. 

His most intriguing finding, and the one that 
frames the enterprise, is that although there is 
both a prescriptive and behavioral norm pro- 
scribing intervention in civil wars, when inter- 
vention does occur, actors claim they have not 
violated the norms. That is, by defining a 
situation as something other than a genuine 
civil war, decision makers can violate the norms 
with a straight face and send their troops into 
someone else’s revolution. For example, the 
British considered their intervention in the 
Portuguese Civil War in 1826 as the fulfillment 
of an alliance commitment to defend Lisbon 
against Spanish or even French invasion. Or 
similarly, in the Russian Revolution, British 
forces intervened to support their war effort 
against the Germans, to save Czech prisoners of 
war, and to protect Siberia from the Japanese. 
Further, for a time, the cabinet claimed a civil 
war could not exist since Russia was in anarchy 
and the Bolsheviks were not a government. 

This admirable reworked dissertation is not 
without its flaws. Using Lewis Richardson’s war 
data to demonstrate that non-intervention has 
been a behavioral norm, Little claims that ‘‘the 
probability that a state will activate an interven- 
tion response when confronted by an interven- 
tion stimulus is .02” (p. 29). The formula he 
employs to arrive at this figure allows all 
members of the international system (n=50) an 
equal chance to intervene in every civil war. But 
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military intervention in civil wars, for a variety 
of reasons, has been almost exclusively a major 
power phenomenon. The probability of major 
power intervention in civil war is around .15. 


More’ generally, one wonders how much this 
study contributes to a universal model of 
intervention, based as it is on only four British 
experiences, Although the cases selected meet 
Little’s criteria—representative of the four pos- 
sible types of interventionary responses as well 
as four different historical epochs—there is no 
explanation of why these four and not four 
others. Further, his distinction between the 
collective noninterventionary response in the 
American Civil War and the unilateral noninter- 
ventionary response in the Spanish Civil War 
may be drawn too sharply. The British coor- 
dinated some of their policies with France 
during the Spanish Civil War and often went it 
alone during the American Civil War, especially 
when they agreed to meet Confederate emis- 
saries in 1861. 

Finally, because Little deals with each case 
episodically as he examines the eight proposi- 
tions that constitute his model in eight separate 
chapters, some of the historical context is 
obscured. It is not always apparent who is 
making what decisions at what point in time, 
information vital to the evaluation of many 
letters and minutes cited. Occasionally ignoring 
bureaucratic and idiosyncratic factors, Little 
tends to accept at face value documents others 
might treat more critically. 

Shortcomings such as these are expected in 
ambitious works. Clearly, Little’s model makes 
good sense for understanding the process by 
which the British decided to stay out, inter- 
vene, and withdraw from four major civil wars 
since the 1820s. He himself hedges on the value 
of his model for explaining contemporary 
interventions, but it certainly suggests a frame- 
work that will be of utility to others studying 
this important activity. 


MELVIN SMALL 
Wayne State University 


The Web of World Politics: Nonstate Actors in 
the Global System. By Richard W. Mans- 
bach, Yale H. Ferguson, and Donald E. 
Lampert. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1976. Pp. x + 326. $8.95, paper.) 


Through a descriptive study of three geo- 
graphical regions over a 25-year period, the 
authors make a notable contribution to the 
study of nonstate actors in world politics. 
Although the authors stress their examination 
of nonstate actors (interstate governmental, 
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interstate nongovernmental, governmental non- 
central, intrastate nongovernmental, and indivi- 
dual actors), their volume also merits attention 
for its innovative treatment of issue areas and 
events data. 

The book is organized into a series of 
relatively autonomous sections. Early chapters 
review a state-centric paradigm that emphasizes 
the interaction exclusively of sovereign nation- 
states. (Question: do serious advocates still 
contend that states only deal with other states 
and fail to acknowledge as actors such intergov- 
ermmental organizations as the United Na- 
tions?) As a more adequate characterization of 
contemporary world politics, the authors pro- 
pose “a complex conglomerate system” that 
highlights the interaction and shifting align- 
ments of various types of autonomous actors, 
including both nation-states and nonstate ac- 
tors. The balance of the book is devoted to 
demonstrating that a substantial array of au- 
tonomous, influential, nonstate actors exist in 
the system. 

After a chapter on the Jacobite movement 
(roughly 1688—1746) presented as a precursor 
of contemporary nonstate actors, the authors 
examine recent activity in three geographical 
regions—Middle East, Latin America, and West- 
ern Europe. One chapter about each region 
provides a study of a prominent nonstate actor; 
namely, the Palestine organizations in the Mid- 
dle East, multinational corporations in Latin 
America, and various integrative economic insti- 
tutions in Europe. The most distinctive quali- 
ties of the book, however, appear in three 
chapters designed to complement the case 
studies. The authors characterize each region 
through the presentation of events data col- 
lected on the regional actors, interactions, and 
issues from 1948 to 1972. The 25 years are 
divided into three periods. For each period the 
authors present and discuss systemic informa- 
tion on (a) the most active state and nonstate 
actors and recipients, (b) the ranking of the 


most salient regional issues, (c) the major 
alignments of the actors on the issues, and (d) 
the region’s most disruptive and supportive 
actors. 

The findings of this quantitative analysis will 
generate discussion and further research. Con- 
sider two of the conclusions suggested by the 
analysis: (1) Although nation-states appear in 
an average of 89 percent of all dyads in each 
region, nonstate actors occur in an average of 
64 percent. Thus considerable interaction 
occurs between nation-states and other types of 
entities. (2) “Overall nonstate actors of one 
kind or another were involved in over three- 
fourths of all conflict dyads and over 90 
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percent of all violent: dyads! ... Thus, we may 
conclude that nation-states or groups composed 
of nation-states are less likely to initiate con- 
flict or resort to violence than individuals or 
nongovernmental groups” (p. 281). 

Regrettably, we must accept the authors’ 
conclusions on faith, because their description 
of the methodological procedures (confined 
largely to an appendix) is too truncated to 
permit much insight. For example, throughout 
the book nonstate actors are aggregated into 
broader categories such as media, socialists, or 
business. A table in the appendix illustrates the 
kind of entities included in each category but 
does not list all the included entities or the 
number of units involved. Some tables in the 
text list the entities that comprise a particularly 
important composite nonstate actor. These 
tables are not necessarily reassuring. For ex- 
ample, one finds that Yemeni royalists and 
republicans have been included in the same 
grouping called “Intrastate Arabs.” Therefore, 
we must be careful in considering results on the 
activities of an aggregated nonstate actor that 
may consist of numerous entities who do not 
coordinate their activities and indeed may be 
adversaries. 

Another inadequate characterization of pro- 
cedures concerns the factor analyses that pro- 
vide the basis for much of the reported materi- 
al. Nine analyses were performed but the 
factors are not displayed. If complete presenta- 
tion was impossible, one illustration could have 
demonstrated how the various indicators were 
constructed. The appendix devotes less than a 
page to describing the procedure for each 
construct. In some cases, such as the explana- 
tion of how to calculate the variance explained 
by superissues, the account raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. (The unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation of the third author is cited as 
a source of additional information on method- 
ological issues.) 

Central to the study is the question: “Do 
actors other than nation states freely exercise 
influence in world politics?” (p. 5) A concep- 
tual-operational concern arises because the au- 
thors appear to imply influence in the quantita- 
tive chapters by the frequency with which an 
actor initiates and receives action. Though a 
case could be made for that procedure, it also is 
plausible that a supplicant may be a frequent 
initiator and recipient. 

These difficulties diminish but do not offset 
the book’s creative treatment not only of 
nonstate actors but also issue areas and events 
data. Issue areas are constructed so as to reveal 
their dynamic qualities: One can see, for exam- 
ple, the emergence of the Palestine issue in the 
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Middle East or the rise and decline of the Cold 
War in Europe. Moreover, the authors’ examina- 
tion of the co-occurrence of issues suggests 
when they become intertwined. 

In addition to demonstrating that events 
data can be used to give operational meaning to 
the various constructs used in the book, the 
authors have developed the first major longi- 
tudinal data set for nonstate actors. Their 
plausible argument that their source—the New 
York Times—may under-report the involvement 
of nonstate actors in world affairs, adds signifi- 
cance to their finding of the extensive involve- 
ment of such actors. 

In their conclusion the authors question 
whether nation-states are desirable. Given the 
disposition of many nonstate actors toward 
violence and their frequent dependency on 
states, one might ask whether many nonstate 
actors are desirable. A more productive ques- 
tion, however, might be under what conditions 
actors—either nation-states or nonstates—be- 
come effective problem solvers serving their 
constituents and agents for desired change 
without resorting to violence? By providing a 
systematic and comparative foundation, this 
book offers a valuable text on nonstate actors 
and serves as the point of departure for new 
investigations on this and related questions. 


CHARLES F. HERMANN 
Ohio State University 


Emerging Forms of Transnational Community; 
Transnational Business Enterprises and Re- 
gional Integration. By Bernard Mennis and 
Karl P. Sauvant. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexing- 
ton Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. xiv + 240. 
$18.50.) 


The nation-state is declining as the principal 
actor in world politics and major engine of 
global political integration. Non-state actors— 
international pressure groups, transnational 
political parties, world churches, and multi- 
national corporations, to mention the major 
types—are rapidly transcending the nation-state, 
perhaps more rapidly than most scholars and 
policy makers are prepared to acknowledge or 
deal with. Mennis and Sauvant not only 
acknowledge these emergent nonstate actors 
but also bring to their investigation thoughtful 
theory, solid empiricism, and a perceptive 
explanation of some of the relationships be- 
tween the behavior of one type of nonstate 
actor, the transnational business enterprise, and 
the process of international political integra- 
tion. Their book should be “must” reading for 
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public policy makers dealing with global eco- 
nomic issues and for corporate executives of 
transnational businesses. The book’s theory and 
empirical findings will help such readers better 
comprehend the developmental implications of 
their attitudes, daily routines, and policy be- 
havior. 

Mennis and Sauvant estimate that there 
currently exist about 10,000 multinational cor- 
porations with between 50,000—70,000 foreign 
affiliates—that is, parent enterprises with af- 
filiates in one or more foreign countries, or, as 
they prefer to call them, transnational business 
enterprises. The great majority of the parent 
enterprises are headquartered in five countries: 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG), and 
Switzerland. A chapter of descriptive statistics 
on number of enterprises, amount of invest- 
ment and trade, etc., convincingly establishes 
that transnational business enterprises have in 
the past quarter century become “the most 
important actors in international economic 
transactions. . .” (p. 163). 

Within the constraints of their research 
resources, the authors limit their investigation 
to the case of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the process of regional integration in 
Western Europe. More specifically, they investi- 
gate how the regional integration process is 
experienced, perceived, and anticipated by 
2,766 managers in 38 transnational business 
enterprises headquartered in the FRG. Their 
23-item questionnaire was sent to 5,500 West 
German corporate managers, with a response 
rate of about 50 percent. The questionnaire 
items were designed to test the authors’ theory 
of the integration process set forth in their 
second chapter. 

Mennis and Sauvant are concerned with 
identifying and measuring those specific trans- 
national interactions (independent variables) 
that explain specific world political outcomes 
(dependent variables). How and to what extent 
does employment in a transnational enterprise 
change the perspectives of corporate managers 
on certain sociopolitical matters, particularly 
those relevant to regional integration? How do 
intracompany allocations of resources and divi- 
sion-of-labor policies affect various patterns of 
international economic inequality? To what 
extent do transnational enterprises encourage 
the emergence of transnational values and 
behaviors that reflect home-country assump- 
tions and practices? The authors’ principal 
theoretical contribution is to link the behavior 
of these transnational non-state actors to the 
integration process. Using factor-analytical 
techniques, they were able to identify nine 
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forms of integration that could be grouped 
under three broad categories: governmental 
(institutional), social (behavioral), and pro- 
duction (economic) integration. In other words, 
integration is conceptualized as a multi- 
dimensional rather than a unidimensional pro- 
cess, with a complicated structure and uneven 
degrees of support from the non-state actors. 

Some of the authors’ findings are of more 
than passing interest. The sample of FRG 
managers supported European Community in- 
tegration in general and strongly, but with great 
variation among the different forms of integra- 
tion. The best predictor of positive support for 
integration was a factor called “external in- 
terest,” that is, a manager’s sense of personal 
well-being as associated with perceived bene- 
ficiality of European integration. This positive 
attitude is most strongly developed in managers 
with extensive transnational work experience 
and is stronger than such factors as certain 
types of value priorities, forms of transnational 
contact, or degrees of corporate internationali- 
zation identified by the authors. In general, 
behavioral integration arising out of work ex- 
perience appears to be an important antecedent 
of economic and governmental integration. 

On the other hand, Mennis and Sauvant 
found that the prevailing pattern in which 
corporate managers prefer to organize the 
transnational activities of their enterprises is 
ethnocentric, that is, imposing home-country 
standards, interests, and business practices, on 
their foreign affiliates, as contrasted with sys- 
temcentric modes of organization. The pro- 
integration attitudes and the ethnocentric in- 
trafirm orientations are not related to each 
other, but the combination may, according to 
the authors, tend to accentuate the already 
existing asymmetrical relationships among na- 
tion-states that are “imperialistic” in nature. In 
other words, the habits of ethnocentrism may 
tend to defeat the integrationist hearts and 
minds of the transnational enterprise managers 
themselves. Thus delineated, the problem be- 
comes one for global institution-builders and 
skilled world leadership, namely, how to 
achieve the objectives of heart and mind despite 
the burdens of habit. 

There is, of course, much more among the 
findings and interpretations, all of which invite 
a reading of the book. 


RALPH M. GOLDMAN 
San Francisco State University 
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The Natural Law Tradition and the Theory of 
international Relations. By E. B. F. Midgiey. 
(New York: Barnes & Noble, 1975. Pp. 588. 
$30.00.) 


The study of the morality of international 
interactions has nowhere to go but up. We are 
beginning to realize that almost exactly the 
same time that Hans Morgenthau was proclaim- 
ing the new science of realism in international 
relations, the atomic bomb was heralding a 
quite different era when that same ‘“‘realism,” 
grounded in a Hobbesian perception of the 
need for national “security,” was going to 
become progressively more uninterésting. Even 
in the United States Department of State 
normative policy is increasingly talked about in 
terms not of whether a foreign government is 
“friendly” to us militarily but whether it will 
promote internal freedom and liberty. (Of 
course, we’re still just scratching the verbal 
surface; the most that is now done is talk 
against those regimes that are denying liberty to 
political prisoners or racial groups.) Perhaps in 
years to come we will even perceive that no 
military allies, in Morgenthau’s sense, are 
needed to defend an over-nuclear-stockpiled 
United States, but rather our long-term quality 
of life in a shrinking world will depend on 
whether there are other lands beyond our 
borders that respect basic human values. Never- 
theless, at the same time that ordinary military 
confrontations are becoming uninteresting in 
terms of national security, guidelines are 
needed in the event of a nuclear-war confronta- 
tion. Since such an event has never occurred—if 
it does occur the early days or hours will be 
fraught with uncertainty as to retaliation, esca- 
lation, and the like—the guidelines of morality 
even in that tense and potentially world-suicidal 
situation may become prominently important. 
Thus, the normative aspect of the study of 
international relations will probably assume 
increasing significance both for shaping the sort 
of peaceful world we want our children to live 
in, and for sorting out our contingency thinking 
in the event that some nation ignites what 
might quickly become a suicidal thermonuclear 
war. E. B. F. Midgley’s impressive tome on 
natural law theory in the context of inter- 
national relations may be a signpost of a new 
look at ancient wisdom. It’s a hard-to-digest 
book and straddles an ambiguous fence be- 
tween being an historical textbook and an essay 
for a natural-law perspective in nuclear-war 
strategy. As a textbook, I found it to be 
exceptionally valuable. The author knows na- 
tural law theory from the perspective of a 
Catholic education (the book even has an 
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Imprimatur, which might render it slightly 
suspect; however, the author wears his cross on 
his sleeve, which at least tells us his bias). Not 
only has Midgley wrestied with and digested the 
likes of St. Thomas, Suarez, Althusius, Grotius, 
Pufendorf, Wolff, Vattel, and some moderns 
like Delos and De Solages, in what appears to 
be his reading of their texts in their original 
languages, but he also had read the leading | 
commentaries on these writers (exception: a 
certain ignoring of Rousseau on Pufendorf), 
and his references are extremely good. The 
scope of the author’s learning is not easy to 
come by, and many future readers will be 
indebted to him for writing it all down in clear 
prose. 

The worth of this book makes me somewhat 
reluctant to criticize what I believe are im- 
portant shortcomings, but perhaps the only 
way to build upon normative theory is to make 
these criticisms clear to those who may be quite 
unfamiliar with the scholarly tradition Midgley 
addresses. My major criticism is Midgley’s un- 
sophistication about law in general and inter- 
national law in particular. The author’s back- 
ground includes service in the British Civil 
Service, Administrative Class, as well as a strong 
grounding in philosophy. He credits Clive Parry 
with reading a draft of chapter 9 (relating to 
current international law); this is the only 
background I could discern with respect to 
international law in the author’s training. The 
lack of familiarity with international law shows 
throughout his discussion of natural law 
scholars who wrote primarily about inter- 
national law. However, this is not as significant 
an indictment as it might appear at first glance, 
because Midgley is more concerned with a 
moral approach to problems of international 
politics than with the subject of “international 
law” as viewed by writers as disparate as 
Pufendorf and Wolff. Yet, there is a strong 
positivist sense of what “law” means in Midg- 
ley’s writings—a not untypical perspective com- 
ing from England, the home of positivism 
(Bentham, Austin, Hart). The result is a certain 
misunderstanding of what the great natural-law 
theorists meant by “law,” a misunderstanding 
common to those who view law positivistically 
which is impractical for me to delineate in this 
short space (though I have written on the 
subject elsewhere). Curiously, most lawyers, 
when they read the classic international law 
theorists, go much farther astray in their 
inability to appreciate the natural-law com- 
ponent than Midgley does in misinterpreting 
the international-law component. 

My second major criticism is one that 
Midgley probably won’t like at all, and if he is 
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the only one who ever actually reads this review 
(I often wonder whether a review is just a 
private letter to the author of a book), I 
apologize now and ask him to note that I don’t 
take back my earlier comment that this is an 
exceptionally valuable book. The fact is, in my 
opinion, that Midgley entirely fails to prove his 
thesis-if his book is more than a textbook. 
That is, his final chapter on nuclear preparation 
does not follow logically from all that went 
before; not merely does it fail to follow, it is 
merely an addendum. The final chapter itself 
fails on two internal counts. First, it is not 
sufficiently sensitive to the subtlety of the 
academic and State Department game of talking 
about nuclear deterrence theory. This “game” 
played by the likes of Kahn, Kissinger, Schlesin- 
ger, and Schelling consists of a combination of 
objective theorizing and real-world nuclear- 
deterrence communication to the “other side.” 
Midgley seems lost in sorting out the dif- 
ferences that necessarily result. For example, 
talk of a countervalue strategy seems grossly 
immoral to Midgley, when perhaps it was 
brought up by the particular writer for the 
deterrence value conveyable to the other side in 
discussing the bombing of cities (or even the 
dialectical value in the internal argumentation 


between academicians and Pentagonians). 
Secondly, Midgley has not related his earlier 
discussions of the “just war” and all its varia- 
tions to any plausible scenarios in nuclear 
deterrence theory; he seems quite unfamiliar 
with these scenarios and war games. 

However, we the readers do not have to buy 
Midgley’s concluding chapter nor hire him to 
direct the next war. All we ought to dois read 
his earlier historical-analytical chapters with a 
view toward working out our own relevances to 
scenarios that make sense to us. Hence, in this 
ultimate sense, Midgley’s book is more a text- 
book than an essay. But as a text on the 
difficult subject of the moral approach to 
international relations examined in a vast 
scholarship through the ages on “‘natural law,” 
the text is worthy of study and repeated 
reference. l 


ANTHONY D'AMATO 
Northwestern Law School 


The Functional Theory of Politics. By David 
Mitrany. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1975. Pp. xxv + 294. $18.95.) 


David Mitrany’s theory of functionalism has 
exerted a remarkably persistent impact on 
western thinking about international politics 
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and organization since the publication of A 
Working Peace System in 1943. In that essay 
and in his other writings, Mitrany rejected both 
classical conceptions of “‘power politics” and 
federalist visions to articulate the notion of a 
“working peace system” in which specific areas 
of human activity, important to welfare, would 
be organized internationally and managed by 
experts. He argued for a “‘sharing of sovereign- 
ty” rather than for its surrender: on particular 
issues, governments would ‘‘pool their sovereign 
authority insofar as the good performance of 
the task demands it” (p. 129). This political 
decision having been made, experts would take 
charge, organizing activities and delivering ser- 
vices for the common good. Eventually, as 
Ernst B. Haas has summarized it, “‘an ever- 
widening mesh of task-oriented welfare agencies 
would come to pre-empt the work now done by 
some governments, leading eventually to the 
creation of a universal welfare orientation” 
(Ernst B. Haas, Beyond the Nation-State [Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1975], 
p. 11). Formal sovereignty would not be 
altered, at least not immediately, but the 
content of sovereignty would be changed by 
partial transfers of authority to functional 
organs. 

The volume under review contains essays 
and excerpts from Mitrany’s writings over a 
period of more than 40 years. It includes his 
essay on “The Progress of International Govern- 
ment” (1932) and the introduction to the 
Fourth Edition of A Working Peace System 
(1946), in addition to a number of extracts 
from shorter and lesser-known essays. Most 
important to the reader familiar with Mitrany’s 
work, however, are two essays apparently pub- 
lished for the first time in this volume. One, 
“The Making of the Functional Theory: A 
Memoir,” is autobiographical; the other, 
“Retrospect and Prospect,” assesses the con- 
tinued relevance of functionalism, in Mitrany’s 
view, and criticizes “scientific”? analysts of 
international relations and theorists of regional 
integration for allegedly using “‘the tools of 
science to cover arbitrary inventions.” 

Functionalism was a major contribution to 
the understanding of world politics, since it was 
the first major non-Marxist theory of the 
twentieth century to look beyond the nation- 
state to analyze coalitions other than classic 
inter-state ones: for instance, of bureaucracies 
with similar functionally defined tasks. It pro- 
vided the intellectual basis for “neo-functional- 
ist”? theories of political integration, developed 
by Haas and others, as well as the early 
functionalist ideology of specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. Indirectly, at least, it 
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contributed to contemporary analyses of trans- 
national and transgovernmental relations. 

Functionalism attempts to separate power 
from welfare, and claims that functionally 
defined activities can somehow be insulated 
from political interference. This vision is the 
source of functionalism’s attractiveness: to 
people concerned with “practical problems” 
(whether of social security and welfare, as in 
Mitrany’s case, or environmental protection, as 
for many people today), it appears to offer a 
way out of a dreary round of political in- 
fighting that contaminates technical activity 
and obstructs progress toward common human 
goals. Yet these assumptions have been severely 
criticized, most notably by Haas, and events 
over the last 30 years have not been kind to the 
functionalist vision. As Cox and Jacobson have 
shown, the functionalist ideology in the United 
Nations system has given way to a stress on 
“developmentalism,”’ which “stresses the coor- 
dination and coherence of economic policy at 
the national level,” and “centralization of 
policy control and action at the international 
level.” (The Anatomy of Influence: Decision- 
Making in International Organizations, ed. by 
Robert W. Cox and Harold K. Jacobson [New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1973], p. 404.) Recent events in specialized 
agencies such as UNESCO, and at the Law of 
the Sea Conference held over the last several 
years, have further dramatized the politiciza- 
tion of functional agencies and the importance 
of politics at every stage of international action, 
where governments’ interests are importantly 
affected. 

In light of this negative but clear record, it is 
surprising and somewhat depressing to read 
Mitrany’s reaffirmation of the functionalist 
faith. Rather than analyzing the political forces 
that hinder realization of the functionalist 
dream, Mitrany preaches against them and asks 
plaintively: “Is there something incurably un- 
hinged about the political mind in the mass” (p. 
46)? Yet alongside this pessimism, one finds an 
almost desperate inclination to believe that 
. functional progress marches on: “‘nuclear pow- 
er, the exploitation of the sea-bed, satellites and 
space travel, they all move on a new plane of 
international relations and organization, shaped 
not by any theory as to the political self-de- 
termination of the parties, but by the tech- 
nological self-determination of each of the 
matters involved” (pp. 250-51). And it is 
assumed—against mounting evidence—that func- 
tional organization really does insulate inter- 
national administration from politics: ‘“‘tech- 
nology and resources make equal participation 
impossible, but functional organization and 
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control ensure equality in protection and bene- 
fits” (p. 250). Thus Mitrany concludes that 
“the functional idea seems adaptable enough as 
concept and practice to serve the several needs 
of the present time” (p. 265). 

In its pure form, and on a global scale, 
functionalism is an idea whose time has passed. 
Yet its insights into the potentially fragmented 
nature of pluralistic states, and its suggestions 
for political strategies to ameliorate the worst 
pathologies of politicization, remain valid bases 
for analysis and planning. Cox, Haas, Jacobson, 
Lindberg and Nye, along with other scholars, 
have made some progress toward redefining the 
functionalist insights and adapting them to 
contemporary political reality. It is to be 
regretted that the father of functionalism, 
David Mitrany, has chosen to defend his ideas in 
their original form, rather than to display the 
creative, adaptive learning that functionalism 
reminds us is necessary if international organi- 
zations are to adapt and thrive. 


ROBERT O. KEOHANE 
Stanford University 


Chinese Policy toward Indonesia, 1949-1967. 
By David Mozingo. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1976. Pp. 303. $14.50.) 


This interesting and well-written book is 
broader in scope than its title suggests. It 
actually deals with three topics: Chinese foreign 
policy, Chinese policy toward Indonesia, and 
Indonesian politics and foreign policy. 

On the first of these, David Mozingo shows 
the common tendency of American academic 
writers on Chinese foreign policy to take 
Peking’s self-evaluation, as expressed in its 
propaganda, largely at face value and to give it 
the benefit of the doubt. most of the time. This 
flies in the fact of the excellent advice given by 
the late Chou En-lai to more than one foreign 
visitor not to take Chinese propaganda too 
seriously. The analysis accordingly revolves 
around the central position assigned in Maoist 
theory and propaganda to the “contradictions” 
between “imperialism” on the one hand and 
the “socialist” (i.c., communist) and Third 
World countries on the other. Chinese foreign 
policy is seen as largely reactive in practice to a 
perceived threat first from the United States, 
and more recently from the Soviet Union. This 
is all right as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. It leads to Mozingo’s highly question- 
able main thesis, which is that in the case of 
Indonesia, Peking for some reason deviated 
from its usual approach and let itself be drawn 
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into competition with the United States and 
the Soviet Union for influence befitting a great 
power, instead of following a more “‘prin- 
cipled”’ line (to use a favorite Chinese term). 

In reality, Peking has always aspired to be a 
great power (although not necessarily a “‘super- 
power’) and has sought constantly and some- 
times opportunistically to advance toward that 
goal; its policy toward India is an excellent 
example. Seen in this light, Peking’s Indonesian 
policy is not so much an aberration as perhaps 
the extreme—although not the only—case of 
Peking overestimating its capabilities in a par- 
ticular situation for promoting simultaneously 
its own national interests, the cause of local 
revolution, and Peking’s anti-Soviet stance with- 
in the international communist movement. 

Mozingo’s analysis of Chinese policy toward 
Indonesia and of Sino-Indonesian relations is 
generally excellent for the period down to the 
early 1960s. He has done important original 
work on this subject, including interviews with 
Indonesians who had held responsible official 
positions. The emergence by 1961 of a rather 
close partnership between Peking and the 
Sukarno government, in spite of the formidable 
obstacle posed by the complex question of 
Indonesian resentment of the economically 
powerful Chinese community in the island 
state, is well handled. Insufficient importance is 
perhaps assigned, in evaluating Peking’s contri- 
bution to the emergence of the entente with 
Jakarta, to Chinese concern that otherwise the 
Soviet Union might make major diplomatic 
gains at the time of Khrushchev’s visit to 
Indonesia in early 1960. 

This underestimation of the anti-Soviet 
aspect of Peking’s Indonesian policy is a feature 
of much of the book and characterizes the 
analysis (pp. 229~30) of Peng Chen’s im- 
portant speech of May 25, 1965, at the 
Aliarcham Academy in Jakarta, in which P’eng 
in true Maoist fashion denounced Soviet “‘revi- 
sionism” as a “prop” of American “‘imperial- 
ism.” 
Mozingo’s entire analysis, in fact, tends to 
deteriorate after the early 1960s. This is true in 
particular of his discussion of the famous coup 
of September 30-October 1, 1965. After some 
wavering in the course of which he largely 
excuses Peking, Sukarno, and even the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party (PKI) from any signifi- 
cant responsibility for the coup, he comes very 
close (pp. 239-40) to exhuming the thesis of 
the so-called “Cornell Paper,” written shortly 
after the coup by some of Mozingo’s colleagues, 
which in turn parroted the PKI’s initial line that 
the coup had been an “internal affair of the 
army.” The PKI itself soon abandoned this line 
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and admitted its responsibility for the coup, as 
Mozingo points out, and the Cornell Paper has 
long since been annihilated by writers such as 
Guy Pauker and Arnold Brackman (see the 
spirited correspondence on this subject in Prob- 
lems of Communism, May-June 1976). In reali- 
ty, the role of Peking, and still more of 
Sukarno, as well as that of the PKI, was far 
more important than Mozingo indicates. He 
attributes Peking’s rather muted response to its 
colossal disaster-by-proxy in Indonesia to its 
hope that Sukarno would somehow save the 
PKI and restore the situation; this is probably 
true in part, but an even more important 
consideration is likely to have been Peking’s 
desire to avoid an overreaction that might make 
things even worse for the Chinese community 
in Indonesia. 

The conclusion contains an interesting, high- 
ly leftist, analysis of the United States’s new 
model “imperialism” in the Third World. Here 
as elsewhere in the book-the United States is 
almost never shown as acting from worthy 
motives, whereas Peking usually is. There is a 
frequent use of gratuitously pejorative language 
with respect to American policy in the Far 
East, which whatever its faults deserves more 
objective treatment than Mozingo gives it. 

The bibliography, although “selected,” is 
long enough so that it seems justifiable to point 
out some serious omissions, notably Antonie 
Dake’s study of the PKI, Stephen FitzGerald’s 
work on Peking’s policy toward the overseas 
Chinese, Jay Taylor’s important China and 
Southeast Asia, Guy Pauker’s articles in Prob- 
lems of Communism, and former Ambassador 
Howard Jones’s Indonesia: The Possible Dream. 


HAROLD C. HINTON 
George Washington University 


Stalinism and After. By Alec Nove. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, and New York: 
Crane, Russak, 1975. Pp. 205. $7.50, paper.) 


The word “Stalinism” disappeared from the 
official Soviet vocabulary after Stalin’s death in 
1953, but has retained its hold in much western 
writing. It has been so handy as a term of abuse 
that authors rarely bother to define what they 
mean by it or to use it with precision. In typical 
usage the term is applied to some but not all of 
the institutions and practices associated with 
Joseph Stalin in power; likewise, it is applied to 
some but not all phenomena occurring after 
Stalin’s death. We know who Stalin was, but we 
don’t really know what “Stalinism” is, because 
so much depends on the eye of the beholder. 
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In view of the need for an analytic work 
clarifying the nature of “Stalinism” it is disap- 
pointing to report that Alec Nove’s latest book 
does not fit the bill. We are offered something 
much less necessary, another (O Lord! how 
many?) brief history of the Soviet Union from 
the revolution to the present, with 67 pages on 
the prewar period, 34 pages on the war and 
postwar years to Stalin’s death, and 70 pages on 
the period since 1953. It is an “‘easy read,” to 
use the vernacular, because the text is peppered 
with anecdotes and reminiscences in the style 
favored by the New York Times Magazine. In 
fact, Nove might have produced a less routine 
history by making his account even more 
autobiographical than it is. 

Though the work does not, I think, come up 
to the high standard set in Nove’s previous 
books, mostly on Soviet economic develop- 
ments, Stalinism and After has its virtues. 
Nove writes well, and gives a thoughtful, 
unpolemical treatment of developments in the 
USSR and of Stalin’s role in them. The book 
may be suitable for assignment to students 
needing a quick ride through 60 years of Soviet 
history. But the price of the ride will probably 
deter widespread adoption of the book for this 
purpose. 

A few errors or dubious assertions have crept 
in. Nove’s treatment of the seventeenth Party 
Congress in 1934 exaggerates the extent of 
opposition to Stalin manifested there. In par- 
ticular, Stalin was not reduced at the Congress 
from “General Secretary” to plain “Secretary” 
of the party. (Something like this did happen at 
the nineteenth Congress in 1952, though it is 
not clear that the move was taken against 
Stalin’s will.) It also stretches credulity to 
connect the later repression of a large number 
of seventeenth Congress delegates and Con- 
gress-elected Central Committee members with 
an alleged attempt on their part in 1934 to clip 
Stalin’s wings. Among minor errors, Nove states 
that the proportion of women to men in the 
20—40 year age groups at the end of World War 
Il was 2 to 1;it was more like 1.5 to 1. And the 
first artificial satellite was launched in October 
1957 not the spring of 1957; the American 
U—2 was shot down a month before the 
abortive summit conference of 1960, not while 
Khrushchev was meeting Eisenhower in Paris. 


THOMAS B. LARSON 
Bethesda, Maryland 
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Rhodesia: Racial Conflict or Coexistence? By 
Patrick O’Meara. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. Pp. 217. $10.50.) 


Gwendolen Carter, who writes the preface to 
O’Meara’s book, states that the particular value 
of the work is that it goes beyond a mere 
description of Rhodesian “pressure politics” 
(many aspects of which have, incidentally, 
already been covered in several recent and 
not-so-recent publications) to “set them within 
a frame of analysis based on conflict theory” 
(p. ix). It is against this claim that the value of 
the book should be assessed. 

In his introductory chapter, “Towards a 
Framework for the Analysis of Rhodesian 
Politics,” the author draws distinctions between 
different forms of conflict. “Political competi- 
tion” is applied to rivalry between personnel 


‘within or between parties operating in the 


context of constitutional politics—illustrated, 
for example, by the rivalry for the leadership of 
the black parliamentary opposition. “Political 
opposition” relates to the pursuit of different 
policy objectives where this “institutionalized 
form of conflict serves a constructive end by 
translating issues into objectives which can be 
achieved within the system” (p. xx). In the 
Rhodesian context there are a wide variety of 
political parties or groups which fall into this 
category. They include ultra-right groups, the 
Rhodesian Front establishment, the more mod- 
erate multiracial Centre Party and the white-led 
Rhodesia Party, and the various black parlia- 
mentary opposition groups. “Opposition of 
principle” is defined as a “challenge to the 
continued existence of the system itself” (p. 
xvii). In the face of white Rhodesian intransi- 
gence “the Rhodesian African nationalists have 
moved from system to anti-system operations, 
and finally to an extra-system position of 
conflict” (p. 198). Rhodesia’s political and 
constitutional history—from the pioneer period 
in the 1890s to the intensification of guerrilla 
activity which took place after the Pearce 
Commission had returned a negative verdict on 
the 1971 Settlement Proposals in May 1972—-is 
interpreted against the theory of conflict out- 
lined in the introductory chapter. 

The historical dimension is indispensable to 
any analysis of the Rhodesian conflict, al- 
though it is not clear that the account in this 
book adds much to previous works. The au- 
thor’s preoccupation with political organiza- 
tions and constitutional developments leads 
him to neglect the social, economic, cultural 
and other sources of conflict which are equally 
important for any theoretical explanation of 
the Rhodesian experience. O’Meara notes that 
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conflicts can be subdivided further according to 
“scale—the degree of threatened disruption; 
scope—the size of the units involved; pervasive- 
ness—the number and kinds of relationships 
disrupted; duration; and, finally, manifest ex- 
pression—the specific overt activities involved” 
(p. xxi). It would have been useful if the book 
had illustrated more thoroughly how these 
categories applied to the various aspects and 
levels of conflict in Rhodesia. In particular 
there is very little attention paid to the way in 
which guerrilla activities have developed. A 
comprehensive theory of social and political 
change should, surely, make use of such con- 
cepts and analytical techniques as alienation, 
communications theory and relative depriva- 
tion—this last factor is briefly noted (p. xxiii) 
but carried no further. There is some limited 
discussion of the objective conditions of dis- 
crimination in the economic, legal and political 
spheres, but there is little analysis of how these 
conditions relate to the subjective perceptions 
of the different groups and strata within either 
the black or the white communities. The 
chapter on the status and role of the chiefs is a 
partial exception to this criticism. 

A few specific matters should be noted. It is 
wrong to refer to the famous six points on 
which the series of Anglo-Rhodesian inde- 
pendence negotiations were conducted as the 
“NIBMAR Principles” (p. 18). It was only after 
the Rhodesian rejection of the December 1966 
Tiger Proposals that the British Labour ‘govern- 
ment stated that “in future no grant of 
independence will be contemplated unless Afri- 
can majority rule is already an accomplished 
fact” (i.e., NIBMAR—No Independence Before 
Majority African Rule). This pledge was broken 
by the Labour government with the Fearless 
Proposals in October 1968 and by the Conser- 
vative government over the 1971 Settlement 
Proposals. It is also incorrect to say that 
Rhodesia’s export markets were declining by 
1971 (p. 41). In fact, exports rose rapidly 
between 1970 and 1974. While it is true, as 
O'Meara points out (p. 46) that Lord Pearce, 
the Chairman of the Pearce Commission, had 
no previous experience of Africa, it is also 
worth noting that Lord Pearce gave the only 
dissenting opinion in the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council’s ruling on the ‘‘Madzim- 
bamuto” case in July 1968 which confirmed 
the illegal status of the Rhodesian regime—a 
fact which inevitably, though in the event 
unjustifiably, gave rise to misgivings about the 
impartiality of the commission. 

The most interesting and valuable part of the 
book is that dealing with the black opposition 
to parliamentary parties which have been some- 
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what ignored in other works. As O’Meara 
argues, they are significant insofar as they are 
used by the Rhodesian Front regime to provide 
a “safety valve” function and to confer a veneer 
of respectability on the parliamentary process. 
The major shortcoming of the book is not so 
much that it deals rather superficially with 
conflict at the formal level of organizations and 
constitutions as that it almost completely ig- 
nores the objective and subjective factors which 
account for collective behavior at the less 
formal level of the mass constituency, both 
black and white. There is certainly a need for 
theories of social and political change to be 
used in the any analysis of the Rhodesian 
situation and Patrick O’Meara has at least taken 
a tentative step in this direction. 


A. R. WILKINSON 


International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London 


International Theory and European Integration. 
By Charles Pentland. (New York: Free Press, 
1973. Pp. 283. $9.95.) 


Seemingly unprecedented developments in 
European statecraft after World War II, cul- 
minating in the formation of the European 
Economic Community and subsequent efforts 
to transcend the nation-state with supranational 
institutions, ushered in a wave of theory in the 
field of international relations. Much of this 
literature selected the unfelicitous word “inte- 
gration” as an organizing concept to find the 
proper preconditions for international coopera- 
tion which might lead to transnational institu- 
tions. 

This book seeks to codify four strands of 
“integration” theory, with special reference to 
the interstate politics of Western Europe since 
the late 1940s. The book is divided into two 
parts. In the first part the author surveys the 
major assumptions and propositions of plural- 
ism, functionalism, neofunctionalism, and fed- 
eralism, citing respectively the works of 
Deutsch, Mitrany, E. Haas, Friedrich, and 
writers with similar preferences for each of 
these four alternative pathways toward inter- 
national cooperation. In the second part the 
author uses Waltz’ three levels of analysis (the 
individual, the state, and the international 
system) as categories to sort out alternative 
propositions for each of the four approaches. 

Written in the style of Inis Claude and 
Stanley Hoffmann, the book is unquestionably 
a classic insofar as it pulls together the many 
strands of a vast literature, noting similarities 
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and differences between and within each theo- 
Tetical tradition. The strong point of the book 
is that it is an authoritative summary and 
intellectual history of an important focus in the 
field of international relations. 

The deficiencies of the book are therefore 
representative of the difficulties in the litera- 
ture surveyed, so we should perhaps observe 
that Pentland has undertaken to explicate the 
literature, and he could obviously not recon- 
struct it or test it in the light of empirical 
research, which he leaves to others. But “inte- 
gration” theory is a soft underbelly of the 
discipline, and this volume well illustrates why. 


The first problem is that the author has been 
unable to define “integration” in a consistent 
manner, variously referring to it as “process” 
(p. 190) or as ‘ta property” (p. 192). Indeed, I 
have counted some 30 different definitions of 
the term throughout the literature, and I am 
appalled as I see it applied to so many disparate 
phenomena. The simple definition that “‘inte- 
gration” refers cybernetically to a com- 
munication link (as opposed to a nonlink) 
makes sense in information theory; what has 
happened in political science is an obfuscation 
and imprecision which Pentland fails to correct. 
The term “international cooperation” seems to 
be a more appropriate unbrella concept, since 
there can be no self-delusion that it is anything 
but a generic term. 


Pentland’s skillful enumeration of four para- 
digms of “integration”? theory has excluded a 
fifth approach, which will doubtless be ad- 
dressed more vigorously in future research, 
namely, imperialism. The most obvious method 
for transcending the nation state, one which 
historically is most numerous, is for one state 
to overpower and to annex another. Whether 
we trace this theory to Hobbes, Mazzini, 


Simmel, or to Marx, we find that such aca- 
demicians as Etzioni agree that unification is an 
extremely easy process for states with over- 
whelming power at their disposal. This may not 
be “international cooperation” but it is cer- 
tainly “integration” within the meaning of 
several of theorists surveyed by Pentland. In- 
deed, according to Galtung, we may interpret 
the effort at supranationalism in Europe as 
motivated by the desires of bourgeois elements 
in Western Europe to carve up the markets of 
the world, to fulfill an ambition for economic 
imperialism after the failure of political imperi- 
alism. 

By focusing on Europe, Pentland is unable 
to see the necessity for incorporating this fifth 
paradigm into his volume. Within Third World 


countries, however, it is no secret that the 
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European Economic Community and related 
institutions are establishing economic control 
to the detriment of indigenous efforts to 
become developed economies. If there is any- 
thing that countries of Southeast Asia do not 
want it is “integration,” because that term 
implies that they will be annexed economically 
by the multinational corporations of Japan, 
having sought by war to get out from under the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. For 
ethnic minorities within these same countries, 
the term “integration”? means that the domi- 
nant majority wishes to impose assimilationist 
norms and to break up ethnic enclaves. In a 
world where China provides a model of autono- 
my, “integration” may be decreasingly useful as 
a rallying point for those wishing to bring 
prosperity closer to the people. 

A final weakness in the book is that the 
discussion relies on institution and anecdotal 
situations rather than systematic evidence. A 
codification of research findings in this area of 
study not provided in the volume. International 
Community, written by Cobb and Elder in 
1970, is one of the many studies which the 
author fails to review. If there is any way out of 
the abyss of verbal solitaire which “integration” 
theory represents, it will come through sys- 
tematic research to test propositions. A codifi- 
cation of the findings of empirical research 
could then serve a useful purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, the author leaves the reader with the 
impression that no such research has produced 
clear findings that might shed light on the 
subject, and this is not the case. 

Whatever the weaknesses of the book, Pent- 
land is to be congratulated for providing a 
summary of pretheory that can serve as a 
clearly written introduction to theories of 
international cooperation. If there is any hope 
for the field of international relations, this 
volume will in due course be viewed in Comtian 
terms as the culmination of the metaphysical 
stage for the science of international relations, 
opening the way to progress through empirical 
and systematic research. 


MICHAEL HAAS 
University of Hawaii, Manoa 


United States Diplomats and Their Missions: A 
Profile of American Diplomatic Emissaries 
since 1778. By Elmer Plischke. (Washington: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1975. Pp. 201. $4.00, 
paper.) 

This little volume by Elmer Plischke, of the 


an 
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University of Maryland, should prove useful for 
the lecturer who deals with American foreign 
relations. It provides in quantified form con- 
siderable information about the 2,926 chiefs of 
resident diplomatic missions, chiefs of mission 
to international organizations, ambassadors at 
large, and “top-level Department of State of- 
ficial’ who served the nation from 1778 to 
March 31, 1973. In eight descriptive chapters, 
Plischke takes up the historical development of 
United States diplomatic representation, types 
of appointments and appointees, geographic 
origin, sex and age of diplomats, their ranks, 
titles and career status, their political ambi- 
tions, and their collateral interest as authors. 
Finally, in 16 appended tables, we are given the 
hard data upon which the eight chapters were 
based. As the author notes, almost all of the 
information in the tables and text was taken 
from the 1973 Department of State publica- 
tion, United States Chiefs of Mission, 
1778—1973, prepared by Richardson Dougall 
and Mary Patricia Chapman of the Historical 
Office of the Department of State. 

As might be expected, Professor Plischke’s 
interest in writing this book appears to have 
been twofold: he had information which he 
wished to convey, and he hoped someone might 
make some use of it. While his chapters do not 
bristle with didactic insights, he regularly draws 
attention to important trends or results which, 
if considered thoughtfully, could be used to 
improve the nation’s representation abroad or, 
possibly, the management of its foreign rela- 
tions. Occasionally his information is fairly 
startling; but, too often, the commonplace is 
given more attention than this reviewer feels is 
warranted by the space allotted to the publica- 
tion. For instance, from Table A—10 (“Dura- 
tion of Diplomatic Missions to Foreign Govern- 
ments”) we can learn that of 1,932 diplomats 
who served one or more years as a chief of 
mission, 409 lasted three years (or 21.17 
percent of the total). On the other hand, of the 
222 emissaries who served less than a year, 
three lasted only a month (1.35 percent) and 
45 made it through eleven months (20.27 
percent of the 222). Except for a display of 
dexterity with a calculator, it is hard to find 
any genuine value in such data. 

More positively, though hardly earth-shatter- 
ing, the following facts are useful to know: 
“Although represented at approximately 100 
international conferences prior to 1900, averag- 
ing less than one per year, current United States 
conferences attendance amounts to an annual 
average of 350 to 400” (p. 21). For almost 200 
years, American diplomatic appointments “‘gen- 
erally ranged between 2.5 and 3.5, and averaged 
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approximately three appointments for each 
country each decade” (p. 26; Tables A—4, 
A—5). From Table 2 (“Average Duration of 
Diplomatic Missions by Geographic Area’’) it 
can be seen that the average mission in Western 
Europe lasts 3.36 years but only 2.66 years in 
Sub-Saharan Africa (p. 54). Concerning 
geographic origins of diplomats, Plischke con- 
cludes that “factors other than geographic 
origin influence presidential appointment of 
diplomatic chiefs of mission” (p. 76). Also, 
“while fluctuations have occurred in the ratio 
of careerists, the trend since World War II has 
clearly been in favor of increasing the quantity 
of career diplomats, varying from two-thirds to 
three-fourths, The issue of careerism versus 
noncareerism appears to be of diminishing 
importance” (p. 105). 

In chapter 6, “Presidential Aspirations and 
Congressional Service of Diplomats,” Plischke 
expresses a sentiment with which many aca- 
demics might enthusiastically agree: ‘This 
raises the issue as to whether the time is not at 
hand when the secretary of state, on appoint- 
ment, should be considered primarily in terms 
of his qualifications in foreign affairs manage- 
ment and not because of his political im- 
portance or constituency—or, to put it another 
way, whether he should be essentially apolitical 
rather than a political candidate for high 
elective office” (p. 109). Of course, it has been 
a long time since Jimmy Byrnes was salted 
away in Foggy Bottom, but the advice is 
probably worth passing along. 


GERALD E., WHEELER 
San Jose State University 


A Peace Denied: The United States, Vietnam 
and the Paris Agreement. By Gareth Porter. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1975. Pp. ix +357. $15.00.) 


During the war in Indochina Gareth Porter 
was one of the most concerned of the Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars and one of the most 
resourceful at the Indochina Resource Center. 
Now he is first to produce a detailed historical 
account of what he considers “‘the failure of 
diplomacy to bring peace to Vietnam.” He does 
so, as his preface indicates, with a desire to 
report previously obscured facts and to assess 
responsibility for the prolongation of warfare. 
The result is a book that abounds in valuable 
research but confounds with its constricted 
interpretations of American behavior. The book 
is more than a welcome antidote to previous 
distorted reporting of the diplomacy concern- 
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ing Vietnam; it is a smooth, relentless lawyer’s 
brief for the patient strategy pursued by Hanoi. 
As such it is a valuable work, but the subject 
can still profit from the efforts of a less engagé 
observer, as well as a more theoretically ori- 
ented one. 

The first two chapters contrast the ex- 
pedient use of negotiation by the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRV), from its origin in 
September 1945 to the war’s turning point in 
1968, with the United States’ lack of interest in 
any negotiated solution. Three chapters then 
detail the four years of “talking while fighting” 
at Paris, and two are devoted to the non-imple- 
mentation of the Paris Agreement. The final 
chapter describes the shifting of the military 
balance in favor of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government (PRG) up to the eve of the 
1975 offensive, which caught the author on the 
way to press with only a sketchy epilogue in 
hand. 

The book has decided strengths. The author 
knows the Vietnamese language, uses un- 
translated sources well, and deals authoritative- 
ly with linguistic subtleties which caused con- 
troversy during the negotiations. Porter writes 
fluently, clearly, and sometimes even be- 
guilingly. His summaries at the beginning of 
chapters are first-rate. He makes a major point, 
in refuting the U.S. government’s interpretation 
of the Christmas °72 bombing of Hanoi. He 
calls it a defeat for Nixon in that he used up his 
last major bargaining chips to no avail and put 
himself under even greater pressure to reach 
agreement without delay. He notes that the 
U.S. justified its bombing in Cambodia after the 
Paris cease-fire agreement with an argument 
that Article 20 set no time limit for foreign 
withdrawals, yet demanded that the North 
Yietnamese presence be eliminated in ac- 
cordance with the same article. He lays bare the 
sharp practice of the U.S. government in 
transferring ownership of bases and military 
equipment to the South Vietnamese to avoid 
the dismantling requirements of the agreement. 
He makes clear the secret commitments by 
Nixon to Thieu that the U.S. would react with 
“full force” to any North Vietnamese violations 
of the cease-fire. President Thieu’s dissembling 
in interpreting the agreement to his people is 
spotlighted. Thieu’s record is further put in 
question by reference to his government’s 
preventative isolation of the PRG and DRV 
delegations in Saigon after the cease-fire, its 
unyielding interpretation of PRG zones of 
occupaion as only “temporary,” its unwilling- 
ness to have rival local commanders even meet 
to perfect the cease-fire, and its false claims 
that the Communists were planning a “general 
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offensive’ in spring 1974. As for the Inter- 
national Commission of Control and Super- 
vision, the author highlights its impotence while 
conceding that the Poles and Hungarians pro- 
tected their friends even more than did the 
Canadians and Indonesians. 

Yet for all its many strengths, Porter’s book 
has bothersome features. The author frequently 
attributes motives to Nixon and Kissinger, 
toward whom he shows more malice than 
charity, without documentation or quali- 
fication. He asserts that Nixon’s secret letter to 
Thieu and public interpretations of the agree- 
ment indicated to Thieu that he “could violate 
the agreement openly” with Nixon’s backing. 
He subtly makes the reader into a cohort in 
distrusting the U.S. government by phrases such 
as, “but of course” to preface his discounting 
of U.S. statements or proposals. Unlike Tad 
Szulc, in Foreign Policy (Summer 1974), he 
gives slight attention to Kissinger’s use of Soviet 
and Chinese channels to the DRV, or to the 
impact of the pending U.S. election in 1972, or 
the drag of Watergate on President Nixon’s 
leeway after the agreement. Porter also con- 
tradicts Szulc, who attributed the delay in 
signing an agreement after Kissinger’s “peace is 
at hand” statement to Thieu’s intransigence, 
not, as Porter does, to a deliberate Nixon and 
Kissinger strategy. 

In setting forth the DRV’s multifaceted 
strategy, however, he occasionally ends up in 
self-contradiction, e.g., the DRV waged ‘“‘full- 
scale war” while being willing to settle diplo- 
matically in 1964; the Tet Offensive aimed at a 
“General Uprising? but this really meant a 
“prolonged strategic offensive”; the NLF “had 
no interest in proposing any compromise short 
of its ultimate objective” but its plan offered 
“considerable area for negotiation and compro- 
mise.” 

Occasionally his euphemistic phrasing 
catches the reader’s breath. Thus the DRV’s 
decision to launch a spring 1972 offensive was 
simply an attempt “to change the military and 
political context of the negotiations.” Or, 
allowing for no anticommunist sentiment 
among more than two million refugees who fled 
from NLF-PRG-controlled areas, he attributes 


their movement simply to the bombing, artil- , 


lery and the physical danger and economic 
hardship that “‘the war” imposed on them. 

The DRV/PRG position is never without 
merit. Its shift from three years’ insistence on 
the ouster of Thieu to the acceptance of the 
RVN and PRG as equals is called proposing 
their “minimum demand,” as though it had 
been on their mind all along. If some PRG 
officers turned up after the cease-fire wearing 
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DRV uniforms, it was only because initially 
they felt more secure vis a vis the RVN in such 
attire. 

It is ironic that this full account of the Paris 
Agreement gives almost no attention to the two 
articles that remain in contention today; Article 
8 on provision of information and remains of 
Americans missing in action, and Article 21, 
which committed the U.S. to provide recon- 
struction aid to Indochina. When Porter wrote, 
neither he nor other Americans outside the 
White House, knew of President Nixon’s letter 
to the DRV Prime Minister discussing a $3.25 
billion aid package to be offered “without 
political conditions.” With the surprise military 
walk-over of April 1975, however, the issue for 
the DRV has shifted quickly from the “peace 
denied” to the reparations denied. 


MACALISTER BROWN 
Williams College 


The Politics of Aid, Trade and Investment. 
Edited by Satish Raichur and Craig Liske. 
(New York: Halsted, Wiley, 1976. Pp. 218. 
$17.50.) 


This second volume in the Comparative 
Political Economy and Public Policy Series 
contains eight chapters on a variety of aid, 
trade and investment topics. The contributions 
indicate as much about the relative merits of 
different approaches to the study of politics 
and economic policy as about substantive is- 
sues. 

The chapter by Richard Van Atta and Dale 
B. Robertson uses “social-field theory” to 
determine *‘to what extent Soviet trade and aid 
can be accounted for by the position of the 
USSR relative to other nations in the interna- 
tional system” (p. 8). Attribute differences 
between the USSR and other countries account 
moderately well for Soviet aid and trade in 
1955, but the analyses yield much weaker 
explanations, especially for aid policy, in 1963. 

The authors conclude that ‘field theory is 
not itself adequate to assess behavior which is 
contingent upon the behavior of another actor 
in the system” (p. 32). They suggest modeling 
the “competitive inter-relationship” of the U.S. 


and USSR, but models which account for cold 
war behavior are probably not very useful for 
examining the mixed competitive-cooperative 
politics of the current era. 

The weaknesses of simple explanations of 
foreign policy are illustrated in chapters by 
Frederic S. Pearson and John H. Petersen. Both 
test economic interest explanations of U.S. 
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foreign policy. Pearson offers three explana- 
tions of U.S. policy (economic-imperialism, 
anti-communism and strategic interest) to test 
the “effects of economic interests on [U.S.] 
military intervention decisions” (p. 37). He 
finds that “no single variable explains much of 
the variance in U.S. interventions,” although 
“friendly interventions” for strategic purposes 
occur most often (p. 53). Petersen finds that 
“private economic interest appears to be the 
most important factor in U.S. foreign policy 
behavior in Latin America” (p. 80). But Peter- 
sen uses simple correlations between U.S. ex- 
ports, imports and investments, and the number 
of U.S. diplomatic personnel and amount of 
economic and military assistance in particular 
countries. His correlations show that “‘trade and 
the flag go hand in hand” (p. 75), but give no 
basis for determining which goes first. Petersen 
fails to account for such factors as promotion 
of exports through tied aid and the effect of 
country size on the magnitude of both the 
diplomatic mission and economic transactions. 

Three chapters have relevance for the policy 
choice between multi-lateral and bilateral aid. 
James T. Bennett and Miguel A. Guzman use 
regression analysis to find that the allocation of 
aid by the World Bank and Inter-American 
Development Bank during 1971 reflected eco- 
nomic need, performance and credit worthiness 
of the recipients, not the political orientation 
of the recipient. A political allegiance variable 
based on voting in the OAS General Assembly 
did not contribute significantly to their equa- 
tion. 

Michael Rock tested alternative approaches 
to the theory of foreign direct investment and 
found that investment tends to follow existing 
export markets. Because tied aid promotes U.S. 
exports, he argues that “if a basic objective of 
aid is to foster development through capital 
inflows, this can best be achieved by the United 
States continuing to grant tied aid on a bilateral 
basis” (p. 119). 

G. Robert Franco used a stochastic model to 
estimate the trade effects if the U.S. and 15 
other countries commit themselves to untied 
multilateral aid. He found that “every donor 
country except the United States would tend to 
gain [directly in exports] from an untied aid 
system” (p. 157). Franco makes an important 
contribution to an understanding of the politics 
of aid policy. 

The final two chapters represent more tradi- 
tional, non-quantitative approaches. Charles W.. 
Hultman examines the prospects for inter- 
national agreements to assure U.S. access to an 
uninterrupted supply of commodities at reason- 
able prices. Hultman points to the incon- 
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sistency between U.S. export control policy 
and the “access to supplies’ approach, and 
observes that this fact, together with the 
demands of developing, commodity-exporting 
countries for greater control over and larger 
returns from their resources, increase the risk of 
nationalistic unilateral actions. 

Steven H. Arnold compares Brazilian export 
promotion policies under the democratic re- 
gime (1956—1964) and the authoritarian re- 
gime (1964-1974). Although he credits the 
military regime with stabilizing the economy so 
as to make possible effective export promotion 
policies, Arnold contends that much of the 
success achieved was the result of the fortuitous 
selection of politically skilled finance ministers 
by the military regime. 


ROBERT W. RUSSELL 
Northern Illinois University 


The Public Order of Ocean Resources: A 
Critique of the Contemporary Law of the 
Sea. By P. Sreenivasa Rao. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1975. Pp. xi + 313. 
$27.50.) 


Now Deputy Director of the Legal and 
Treaties Division of the Indian Ministry of 
External Affairs, the author initially presented 
this marine resources study as a doctoral 
dissertation to the faculty of the Yale Universi- 
ty Law School in 1970. The book under review 
is an adaptation and extension of that earlier 
study. 

Rao’s organizing framework is derived from 
the work of Myres S. McDougal and Harold D. 
Lasswell, both professors at Yale while Rao was 
a student there. McDougal and Lasswell’s poli- 
cy-oriented approach to the study of inter- 
national law adopts a systemic perspective 
which focuses attention on the dynamics of 
international problem solving and rule making. 
Employing this approach, Rao briefly identifies 
and describes the marine resources at stake, the 
competing claims and counter-claims concern- 
ing their ownership and development, and what 
he calls the “process of decision” for resolving 
problems and making rules. However, the prin- 
cipal strength of his work is not as a policy 
study, but as a collection and categorization of 
data on how marine resource problems have 
developed and how the international political 
system has dealt with them. There is little in 
Rao’s book that will be new to anyone who has 
followed developments in international law of 
the sea; however, many readers will find his 
work useful as a sourcebook. He has made 
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extensive use of a variety of difficult to use, 
often fugitive, United Nations materials, mining 
from them position statements made by partici- 
pants in the International Law Commission, law | 
of the sea conferences, and seabed committees. 
Somewhat more selectively, he identifies the 
interests expressed and positions taken by a 
range of nongovernmental actors with a role in 
marine resource policy making. And, finally, he 
reviews the work of legal scholars and those 
who have written about marine resources. 
Despite these significant strengths, Rao’s 
book is disappointing as a policy study, primari- 
ly because he appears to have applied his 
framework somewhat mechanically and conse- 
quently fails to convey any real sense of the 
dynamics of international problem-solving and 
rule-making. To be fair to Rao, his objectives 
may have been limited to collection and cate- 
gorization. But one could use his data and 
categories to learn: (1) that governmental, 
intergovernmental, and nongovernmental par- 
ticipants in international politics have pro- 
liferated over the past 30 years or so, introduc- 
ing into the system a great deal more diversity 
in values and interests; and (2) that while these 
structural changes have been in progress the 
potential value of marine resources has greatly 
increased, primarily because the development 
of new or improved technologies have made 
them accessible. But Rao leaves it to the reader 
to conclude that it is largely these structural 


‘and technological changes that have challenged 


the problem-solving and rule-making capacity 
of the international political system. In the 
context of a policy-oriented study, his more 
fundamental omission is the failure to make 
explicit what his study clearly shows, that the 
system has not ignored this challenge but has 
taken organized, purposeful responses that date 
back at least to the 1950s when the Inter- 
national Law Commission was charged with 
drafting a law of the sea treaty which would 
codify existing rules and, where needed, pro- 
gressively develop new ones. In fact, his data 
collection and categorization basically begins 
at this point. And he does implicitly show the 
dynamics of the system by describing what has 
taken place within the United Nations, its 
committees, and law of the sea conferences. 
But a broader policy perspective is needed to 
see that, as a substantive problem area, marine 
resources provides an almost laboratory experi- 
ment-like view of the problem-solving and 
rule-making capabilities of the international 
political system. 

In summary, then, Rao has produced a 
useful book in which he presents a large 
amount of data on marine resource problems 
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separated into the categories of a policy-ori- 
ented framework. It would be a more beneficial 
contribution to the study of international law if 
Rao had been less mechanical and more inter- 
pretative in the application of his framework. 


IRVIN L. WHITE 
University of Oklahoma 


Asia and the Road Ahead: Issues for the Major 
Powers. By Robert A. Scalapino. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1975. Pp. 
347. $10.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Although this book is structured around six 
societies, its main thrust is to discuss policy 
options for the United States in Asia in the 
wake of the Indochina debacle. Long being one 
of the most articulate spokesmen for a big-stick 
policy against Communism, Mr. Scalapino 
amassed an impressive number of arguments, 
pro and con, to demonstrate the folly of the 
United States’ contemplating a military with- 
drawal from that part of the world. In terms of 
theory, the author breaks no new ground. From 
start to finish, he adheres strictly to the 
traditional approach of balance of power and 
geopolitics despite the attempts made to touch 
bases by alluding to certain concepts of inter- 
nationalism which cut across ideological and 
political lines. 

Much of the analysis of the internal politics 
of China has been invalidated by the swift- 
moving events in that country from the deaths 
of Chou, Chu and Mao to the ouster of the 
“sane of four’ in the course of ten short 
months between January and October of 1976. 
In surveying Sino-Soviet relations, however, the 
author is to be congratulated for pointing out 
the depth of their schism which probably can 
not be overcome, short of internal revolutions 
either in one or both countries. 

However, the view that Peking relies mainly 
on balance of power politics and nationalism 
for policy making is open to debate. There is no 
question that China’s foreign policy is influ- 
enced by considerations of both nationalism 
and Communism. Indeed, the only kind of 
Communism which the Chinese leaders know of 
is that which they borrowed from Lenin and 
Stalin, a Marxist system made compatible with 
the nation-state and social backwardness. The 
only kind of revolutionary experience they 
have had is the one which fights for the 
triumph of the communist system in every 
nation-state while defending their own national 
territorial base. They quarreled with the Rus- 
sians over the goals and methods of Com- 
munism. Only when their party-to-party rela- 
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tions were damaged beyond repair did they 
come to maintain limited contact with each 
other on the state-to-state level. Since they 
accepted the split with the Russians, they have 
been as much concerned with preserving the 
communist character of their system at home as 
with the defense of China’s security. 

On the other hand, China’s relations with 
the United States have been geared almost 
exclusively to matters of nation-state, such as 
recognition, equality, sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, and above all the legitimacy of the 
communist rule in China. It is inaccurate to 
maintain that in the early seventies there was a 
“dramatic Chinese volte-face toward the United 
States” for Peking had sought consistently but 
vainly since 1955 the establishment of formal 
diplomatic relations with the United States 
against an inflexible policy of nonrecognition 
and nonintercourse laid down by Dulles. The 
record of the Geneva and Warsaw talks for over 
a decade testifies to this consistency. Quite the 
contrary, it was Mr. Nixon’s decision in 1971 to 
replace Dulles’ policy with one of negotiation 
and peaceful coexistence that enabled China to 
reenter the world and made the limited detente 
possible. That Mao appreciated this American 
policy reversal was amply demonstrated in the 
fading twilight of his career. 

It is equally questionable to hold that 
China’s “tilt” toward the United States was 
based on its need for American power to offset 
the Soviet threat. The American record of 
helping one communist country against the 
invasion by another has not been such as to 
warrant false hopes by the Chinese. There is no 
reason to believe that the Chinese leaders have 
at any time counted on American power, 
political or military, as a lever to solve their 
problems with the Soviet Union. However, a 
lessening of China’s commitment to ideology 
may cause such policy shifts in the future as to 
make American power a factor of Peking’s 
policy calculations. But unless the United 
States can persuade the new Chinese leaders to 
forsake Taiwan for American military as- 
sistance, the likelihood of China’s counting on 
the United States as an ally against external 
attack is virtually nonexistent. On the contrary, 
if we pursue a policy of an independent Taiwan 
and divided Korea as the author urges without a 
quid pro quo with Peking, we can be sure that 
China will always regard America as an adver- 
sary. 

On the whole, the author sees no threat to 
peace in Asia. Yet he is concerned with the 
alleged ‘“‘Chinese hegemony” in the region, 
arguing for the need to keep a United States 
military presence there as a matter of maintain- 
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ing America’s credibility.. The lessons of Viet- 
nam, according to him, are not that military 
intervention is ineffective and sometimes even 
counterproductive (Cambodia) as a means 
against communist insurgency, but that next 
time when the United States risks a limited war 
“the response should be swift and over- 
whelming” so as to insure victory in short 
order. He seems to regret that the United States 
committed the error of “military incre- 
mentalism” in a war which was lost mainly 
because of a lack of staying power by Congress 
and the American public. 

The end of the Vietnam era is indeed a time 
for momentous decisions. Few advocate U.S. 
withdrawal from any part of the world, but the 
time has surely come for a reexamination and 
rearrangement of America’s commitments and 
priorities. Military alliances, air bases and lethal 
weapons, created by a foreign policy, based on 
a geopolitical, horizontal and territorial ap- 
proach to international affairs, have failed 
either to provide us with security or to prepare 
us to meet the new challenges of our time. 
These challenges are essentially vertical (rich vs. 
poor), socioeconomic and transnational. The 
call for replacing the policy of intervention 
with cooperation is real and well justified. 
Factors, groupings and relationships which 
form the basis of world politics have changed. 
ideologically oriented revolutions are on the 
wane; the major powers have suffered a loss of 
influence because of their distorted proclivities; 
and the exigencies of modernization and devel- 
opment will probably shape the relations be- 
tween the advanced and backward societies for 
the next century. The world’s problems are 
now so vast and complex that it is beyond the 
capacity of any single state to offer meaningful 
and constructive solutions. The Soviet Union 
and China must also fall in and seek a common 
way out or face isolation and ostracism. Under 
these circumstances, multilateral efforts by 
both industrial states and developing nations to 
engage in long-range planning, to head off 
human disasters and to make the world a better 
and safer place to live in, are certainly in line 
with the “selective internationalism” which the 
author advocates. In rearranging its national 
priorities, therefore, the United States may 
have to shift its emphasis away from military- 
oriented objectives. If this is isolationism, let’s 
make the most of it. 


IKUA CHOU 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
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U.N.E.S.C.O. and World Politics: Engaging in 
International Relations. By James P. Sewell. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1975. Pp. 384. $18.50.) 


This study has appeared at a time when the 
UN system as a whole is being critically 
appraised for its efficacy in the promotion of 
peace and the general welfare of mankind. 
Although UNESCO is his focus, Sewell’s “‘un- 
derlying concern is whether, how, and by 
whom existing global relationships might be 
reordered or improved. ... To learn why inter- 
governmental organizations function so poorly, 
we must investigate how they function actually. 
By this means we can fathom the conditions for 
their effectiveness” (p. 3). His hope is that the 
detailed study of UNESCO will throw light 
upon the conditions for increasing the effective- 
ness of multilateral agencies generally, including 
the others of the UN system. 

Sewell’s general conclusion seems to be 
obvious: the effectiveness of international or- 
ganizations depends, as in the case of UNESCO, 
upon the degree of commitment and will which 
governments of member states manifest toward 
meeting their obligations under the charter and 
the other international constitutions, and upon 
the extent and nature of their efforts toward 
making these organizations carry out their 
assigned purposes. Obviously, too, the effective- 
ness of the organizations depends upon the role 
given them by member states within the prevail- 
ing framework of world politics. 

Central to the author’s examination of how 
UNESCO functions is his identification of two 
special characteristics. One of these is the 
extraordinary multiplicity, breadth and variety 
of its concerns: the promotion and develop- 
ment of human rights, education, science, 
culture, and communications as factors condi- 
tioning the prospects for nation-state develop- 
ment and world peace. The other special 
characteristic is the intended engagement, in 
UNESCO’s policy-making and program activi- 
ties, of great numbers of interested private 
individuals and non-governmental organizations 
as well as of national governmental institutions 
and of the decision-making centers within 
UNESCO itself (directors-general, secretariat, 
executive board and general conference). The 
complicated interplay of these elements has no 
doubt substantially limited UNESCO’s ef- 
fectiveness, but it has also brought strength and 
considerable progress in many areas of 
UNESCO’s activity. Sewell makes an important 
contribution to the literature concerning 
UNESCO by examinating how the process has 
affected decision making on policy, program 
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and administration. He has especially noted 
important changes that have taken place under 
successive directors-general toward achieving a 
decision-making process and an administrative 
system that could increase the organization’s 
efficacy within its constitutional limits and the 
requirements of world politics. Unfortunately, 
for fairly obvious reasons, Sewell has not been 
able to examine developments in individual 
nations’ policies toward UNESCO. A study of 
U.S. policy is particularly necessary to explain 
our declining role after an enthusiastic initial 
display of support for the organization. 

Much of what Sewell presents here about 
UNESCO’s functioning as an intergovernmental 
organization will be help us understand the 
record of the other multilateral organizations. 
Yet few of these organizations are as complex 
as UNESCO in their scope and in the extent to 
which they deliberately seek nongovernmental 
involvement in their activities. This study’s 
primary contribution is to provide a better 
understanding of the functioning of UNESCO 
itself. 

Certainly Sewell’s is much the best of the 
studies of UNESCO that have thus far ap- 
peared. In my view, however, Sewell’s efforts to 
construct a new theoretical framework for the 
study of international organizations seems to 
obscure, rather than clarify how UNESCO has 
functioned, but further efforts to apply it may 
show its utility more clearly. 

Meanwhile there is much in this volume that 
should help member states develop national 
policies which will further the organization’s 
constitutional objectives and give it a more 
significant place in world politics. Especially 
the United States needs to ponder how its 
participation in UNESCO can be made more 
effective; at one time we promoted it as central 
to the United Nations world order. For exam- 
ple, we might situate our UNESCO policy 
firmly within the strategy of our total foreign 
policy; we could place responsibility for our 
UNESCO policy and action in the hands of 
competent specialists in the executive branch, 
whose work is coordinated with other aspects 
of our foreign relations; we could assure that 
the most highly qualified persons available 
represent the United States in UNESCO de- 
liberations and activities; and we could make 
the American people understand the im- 
portance of UNESCO to our national interest 
and the nature of the obligation as well as the 
opportunities involved in our membership in 
international organizations. 

Both the U.S. government and the many 
nongovernmental sectors in education, science, 
culture, communications and civic affairs func- 
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tionally related to UNESCO obviously need to 
work harder at making UNESCO more ef- 
fective. The real responsibility for most of the 
shortcomings of UNESCO and its seriously 
deteriorated condition rests upon them and 
their counterparts in other member states. 


WALTER H. C. LAVES 
Indiana University 


Asian Neutralism and U.S. Policy. By Sheldon 
W. Simon. (Washington: American Enter- 
prise Institute, 1975. Pp. 111. $3.00, paper.) 


We have come to expect a rare combination 
of rigorous scholarship and deep substantive 
concerns in the works of Sheldon Simon on 
East Asian politics and international relations. 
The present book, though brief, is no excep- 
tion. Growing out of an interview and research 
journey through Asia in 1973, updated by 
analysis of events in and affecting the region 
through mid-1975, it spells out basic considera- 
tions which should help shape U.S. Asian 
policies in the wake of the Indochina collapse. 
America’s long overdue new orientation toward 
the region, symbolized in the Nixon Doctrine, 
has been in part responsible for the rise of a 
searching, still hesitant Asian neutralism. The 
latter relies for solutions to Southeast Asia’s 
security problems primarily on the regional 
actors themselves, and seeks the permanent 
elimination of great power interventions in the 
region’s continuing ethnic and other internecine 
conflicts, as well as in its efforts to construct 
regional cohesion. Simon recognizes that if the 
neutralization of Southeast Asia occurs, 
whether through a system of external guaran- 
tees or mutually off-setting internal balances, it 
will perhaps be in larger measure owing to the 
intensifying Sino-Soviet conflict than to the 
diminishing efforts of the U.S. to exert its 
influence. 

Simon is realistic in acknowledging the 
frailty of the regionalism now emerging and 
places only modest faith in its capacity to 
maintain Southeast Asia’s security interests. 
Nonetheless, he sees progress emerging from the 
efforts of ASEAN and joins expressions of hope 
by many of his Asian contacts that the great 
powers will refrain from further interventions 
in a region where, as Simon quotes the Indo- 
nesian statesman Sudjatmoko, “stability at the 
present level of poverty is unattainable” (p. 
106). As to Northeast Asia, Simon tends to 
downplay if not ignore the problems of Japan’s 
future orientation, while he judges the pro- 
spects of political settlement in Korea to be less 
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promising than they appeared earlier. 

Much indeed depends on how the great 
powers judge and play their roles: Simon’s view 
is that the CPR seems reconciled to the concept 
of Asian neutralism, about which it is in any 
case not in position to do much; while the 
USSR, aside ‘from occasional reiteration of its 
call for a collective security pact, is doing little, 
even in the Indian Ocean basin, to establish a 
dominant or highly assertive posture. The U.S., 
on the other hand, although basically disen- 
gaging itself in accordance with the Nixon 
Doctrine, has not fundamentally altered its 
excessive base deployment (except in Thai- 
land), nor rethought the defense doctrine un- 
derlying its MAP, nor reviewed its fears that if 
it does not fill the Indian Ocean “vacuum,” its 
rival will. The author pleads for more serious 
consideration of a shift on the part of the U.S., 
bringing the Soviet Union along, from competi- 
tive naval deployments and security strategies, 
tending to repeat past compulsion for align- 
ment by the smaller Asian states, to more 
limited strategies of economic access better 
attuned to the true security needs of the 
post-cold war future. 

While praising the author’s thorough docu- 
mentation, I regret the absence of an index and 
a bibliography. 


PAUL M. KATTENBURG 
University of South Carolina 


Secrets of the Fascist Era: How Uncle Sam 
Obtained Some of the Top-Level Documents 
of Mussolini’s Period. By Howard McGaw 
Smyth. (Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. Pp. 305. $15.00.) 


The author of this study, whose recent death 
is a grievous loss to his friends and colleagues, 
and to scholarship in modern Italian history, 
was the outstanding expert on those records of 
Fascist Italy, political, military and diplomatic, 
which were brought to light during and im- 
mediately following World War II. 

This present work is both a minutely docu- 
mented study of the searches for the archival 
material, and a dramatic account of the condi- 
tions of the quest. The ultimate discovery of 
certain collections of these Italian records is 
revealed as a series of episodes of historical 
detection—the uncoordinated and at times for- 
tuitous work of Allied teams operating with 
varying and—at times—contradictory directives. 

Although the terms of the Italian armistice 
of September 1943 stated that “The Italian 
government will supply all information and 
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provide all documents required by the United 
Nations,” the Civil Affairs Branch of the Allied 
Control Commission in Italy persistently 
worked for the early transfer to the Italian 
authorities of all documentary material un- 
earthed in former Fascist offices or hidden 
caches, protectively treating them as ancient 
monuments to be preserved. 

The immediate interests of intelligence and 
security had to be asserted in light of such 
resistance. Any concept of the historic value of 
such records was conspicuously absent. For 
example, the records of the Fascist Ministry of 
Popular Culture were found almost intact in 
Rome in June 1944, and were processed by the 
Allied Political Warfare Branch with the original 
intention of seeking evidence on which to 
screen Italian journalists and former officials of 
the Ministry for employment by Allied agen- 
cies. These massive archives were only later 
studied for more general purposes and selected 
files sent to Washington and London. 

The Fascist Foreign Office archives were an 
obvious target for investigation, but the status 
of co-belligerency protected the Badoglio gov- 
ernment from any enquiries into such archives 
as remained in Rome at the moment of 
liberation. 

By accident it was discovered that certain 
key files had been removed, at the time of the 
Italian surrender, to the Italian Embassy in 
Lisbon. For the first and only time, the 
American authorities insisted that these docu- 
ments should be temporarily handed over for 
inspection, and thus part of the top-level 
records of the Cabinet Office of Ciano as 
Foreign Minister came to light. They are me- 
ticulously indexed in this present study. 

The odyssey of Ciano’s diary (smuggled into 
Switzerland by Edda Ciano at the time of her 
husband’s execution) is traced by the author 
with equal and thorough skill. New light is 
thrown on this episode based on Allen Dulles’ 
papers relating to discovery of the manuscripts 
by his office. 

The two main categories of Italian archival 
material, however, had been removed out of 
range of the Badoglio and Allied authorities. 
The files of Mussolini’s secretariat, and the 
scattered archives of the ministries of the 
neo-Fascist rump Republic of Salò fell into the 
hands of Allied teams (PWB and G—2 of the 
Fifth Army) in the chaotic conditions of the 


last days in Northern Italy. Forty-two mail ; 
pouches were sent to Rome and very selectively 


filmed. None of the original material was 
removed at any stage from Italy. 

The second collection represents the massive 
documentation of Italian military records re- 
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moved by the Germans after September 1943, 
and housed at a special documents center in 


Bavaria for study by a special team of German ` 


archivists. This service was captured and ul- 
timately removed to Washington, where it was 
analyzed by McGaw Smyth, who has rendered a 
most valuable service to scholars and students 
in preparing this major category of Italian 
material for record on microfilm, now held and 
made available by the National Archives in 
Washington. The presentation of these surviving 
collections of Italian political and military 
records, and the detailed technical analysis 
contained in this study is an unique contribu- 
tion to Italian historiography. 

The tantalizing gaps in these records, in 
particular the unresolved fate of Mussolini’s 
personal archives, have been touched on by the 
author. The dubious “secondary” sources he 
quotes, for example, in his account of the 
Treasure of Dongo, and of the notorious myth 
of a Churchill-Mussolini correspondence~— 
mainly invented in fact for internal electoral 
purposes in post-war Italy—seem perhaps a little 
out of place in this archival study. But they are 
surely intended as light relief. 


F., W. DEAKIN 
Var, France 


1975 Yearbook on International Communist 
Affairs. Edited by Richard F. Staar. (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1975. 
Pp. 678. $25.00.) 


Published on June 1, 1975, this important 
version of the customary Yearbook on Inter- 
national Communist Affairs is a major contribu- 
tion to the solid body of information and 
increasing knowledge on the International Com- 
munist movement. Both the editor, Richard F. 
Staar of the Hoover Institution, the publisher, 
and the numerous editorial associates and con- 
tributors, should be complimented on produc- 
ing such a significant and lasting work in this 
particularly murky and complicated field. In 
preparing the 1975 version of his Yearbook, 
Staar was aided both by a distinguished Ad- 
visory Board, including Brzezinski, Dallin, 
Scalapino, Bertram D. Wolfe, and others, as 
well as by a group of outstanding associate 
area editors, such as Milorad M. Drachkovitch, 
Charles P. Ridley, and Witold S. Sworakowski. 
In addition, a broad array of authors have 
contributed their talents to the articles on 
individual countries which are clearly and log- 
ically organized and neatly categorized. From 
this reviewer’s point of view, the best short 
_ essays were written by Pano, Waldman, Kovrig, 
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Donaldson and Kousoulas. | 

This volume truly offers a panoramic global 
review of the strength and weaknesses of 
various Communist parties and movements. As 
far as possible, the reviewer checked the factual 
accuracy of the individual contributions and 
found them to be beyond criticism. This is not 
an easy task, in view of the phenomenal scope 
of this volume, ranging from Iceland through 
Malaysia, France, to the People’s Republic of 
China. For obvious reasons, the most lively and 
significant chapters deal with the nations of 
East Central Europe and the Soviet Union 
itself. The long essay on the USSR is logically 
divided into two parts: domestic and inter- 
national. Robert H. Donaldson did a par 
ticularly fine job in presenting a broad-brush 
and challenging picture of the “International 
Views and Policies” of the USSR as they 
unfolded in 1973—74. The lengthy final section 
of International Communist Front organiza- 
tions was contributed by Paul F. Magnelia of 
the California State College at Stanislaus; while 
comprehensive and detailed in its scope, this 
piece is somewhat too factual for the average 
reader. Like some of the other sections of this 
monumental study, it reads more like a dic- 
tionary or a sales catalogue rather than an 
analytical perspective of this interesting and 
complex facet of the world Communist move- 
ment. 

If the reviewer has one overall criticism, it is 
precisely the point just raised, namely, that this 
work contains too much factual summary and 
is somewhat short on analytical propositions 
and theoretical considerations. The volume’s 
ultimate purpose and rationale are open to 
question: because of its overly factual coverage 
it will be regarded as a dictionary-like reference 
work rather than a vibrant and informative text 
which one could assign to students. However, 
within the framework and strictures of this 
probably insoluble problem, Staar and his able 
editorial staff did an outstanding job in offering 
us invaluable raw materials for further study of 
the various facets of the world Communist 
movement and the current literature of con- 
temporary international Communist affairs. 
Those of us working in Communist Studies 
eagerly look forward to the next few volumes 
of this series, 


ANDREW GYORGY 
George Washington University 
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The Inequality of Nations. By Robert W. 
Tucker. (New York: Basic Books, 1977. Pp. 
214. $10.95.) 


One of the most visible, most discussed yet 
least understood forces in contemporary world 
politics is the demand of Third World countries 
for a greater share in the world’s economic 
product and a greater voice in the world’s 
political process. There is, to be sure, no 
shortage of books and articles on the new role 
of the South in world politics, but few are as 
rigorous and systematic as Robert Tucker’s 
book, The Inequality of Nations. Tucker’s 
stated purpose is to explain the nature and 
consequences of the sudden and pervasive 
demand for equality by the Third World. His 
intent is to build a case for resisting many of 
those demands. 

Thoroughly and systematically Tucker ex- 
amines the content of the “new egalitarianism,” 
going beyond categorizing specific Third World 
demands to examine the view of international 
relations contained in the proposed new order. 
What Tucker finds is something new and 
something quite old. What is new is the demand 
for equal opportunity in a system in which 
inequality has always been an accepted char- 
acteristic. What is quite traditional is that the 
sovereign, independent state remains the center- 
piece of the system. The equality in question, 
Tucker shows, is equality among states, not 
individuals, and its achievement involves the 
strengthening of the state and the traditional 
search by nations for power and status. What 
the Third World is challenging is not the 
Structure of the system, i.e., its state base, but 
the distribution of power and wealth within the 
structure. 

Tucker contrasts these traditional elements 
of the new egalitarianism with what he calls the 
“new political sensibility.” The latter, he says, 
represents the attitudes of the “regnant [i.e., 
liberal] intellectual elites of the developed 
states of the West,” including those who believe 
that the world is becoming more inter- 
dependent. These intellectuals, argues Tucker, 
have been extremely sympathetic to demands 
for equality without realizing that their vision 
of the new world is quite different from that of 
Third World elites. In an important, if some- 
times flawed critique of the new political 
sensibility, Tucker shows that the view of a 
world in which the state is losing control and in 
which military power and order based on force 
and hierarchy are being transformed is quite 
different from that of the new egalitarianism 
which concentrates on the state and state 
power. Although Tucker is wrong in lumping all 
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western intellectuals together and in many of 
his accusations—~many interdependence theo- 
rists, for example, have pointed out the irony 
of the weakened state and growing inter- 
dependence among developed countries, while 
the strengthened state remains the vehicle of 
independence for southern countries and not all 
assume that interdependence inevitably leads to 
international cooperation—he is correct in 
pointing out the gap between western intel- 
lectuals and southern elites. 

Having defined the content of the new 
egalitarianism, Tucker then carefully builds a 
case for resistance. He refutes and accurately 
points to the vagueness of most arguments that 
developed countries are vulnerable to Third 
World threats. With the exception of oil, he 
says, the North is not vulnerable to the disrup- 
tion of raw material supply or, if so, only from 
the least poor of the less-developed world, who 
are not likely to take desperate and reckless 
actions. Unlike many others, he sees little need 
for LDC cooperation in joint international 
economic management and no threat from the 
South to the general peace and stability of the 
world. The one possibility for southern threats 
which Tucker acknowledges, but of which he is 
quite skeptical, is southern unity with the 
support of the oil-exporting countries. Tucker 
argues that there is little likelihood of long-lived 
southern unity, yet he has important doubts, 
for his policy prescription includes an effort to 
undermine such solidarity. 

There is also no moral basis, says Tucker, for 
responding to Third World claims. Tucker 
criticizes the analogy of the evolution of 
international politics with the evolution of the 
welfare state in domestic politics, arguing that 
moral suasions can bear little fruit when there is 
no community of values outside the state. He 
goes further to claim that there is little basis for 
the moral claims of the Third World. For 
example, he rejects claims for reparations based 
on past injustices by arguing that such injustices 
are hard to demonstrate and that most were 
legal in international law at the time, although 
he does not examine the arguments of the 
literature which contends that there were such 
injustices. 

Not only are there no compelling reasons to 
respond to demands for equality, there are, 
according to Tucker, compelling reasons to 
resist such demands. Acceptance of the new 
egalitarianism will result in a decline in power 
and order. The developed capitalist states will 
remain the holders of power but will be unable 
to create and guarantee order while their 
challengers will be unable to establish a new 
order to replace the old. On this point Tucker 
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takes on those who argue that the very basis of 
the old order is eroding. Tucker is quite 
skeptical that new institutions will be devel- 
oped to replace the old order based on force. 
Rather, he sees interdependence and demands 
for equality producing greater conflict and 
competition without assuring a new order. 

Egalitarianism, he says, also leads to a 
disjunction between order and justice. The 
powerful will be increasingly unwilling to sup- 
port the present system if théy view it as 
unjust. Yet because there is no “shared humani- 
ty” beyond the nation state, no new inter- 
national justice will be forthcoming. 

Tucker’s prescription for the developed 
states, therefore, is to blunt the southern 
challenge by what he calls an “accommoda- 
tionist strategy”: modest concessions, efforts to 
undermine southern solidarity, the one threat 
to the North, and preservation of northern 
unity under U.S. leadership. Although this 
prescription and the analysis on which it is 
based will be criticized by many, the Tucker 
study offers an important and provocative 
critique of much of contemporary analysis of 
Third World politics and world politics in 
general, a critique which should encourage 
greater rigor in future analysis by the “regnant 
intellectual elites.” 


JOAN E. SPERO 
Columbia University 


A Theory of Public Bureaucracy: Politics, 
Personality, and Organization in the State 
Department. By Donald P. Warwick, with 
Marvin Meade and Theodore Reed. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1975. Pp. xii + 252. 
$12.00.) 


In the mid-1960s the State Department 
adopted a number of reforms intended to 
improve its organizational effectiveness. One 
initiative, ACORD (Action for Organizational 
Development), focused on the problem of 
excessive bureaucratic layering and hierarchy. 
Initiated by the then Deputy Under-Secretary 
for Administration, William J. Crockett, this 
in-house reform effort drew - heavily on 
McGregor’s theory “Y.” ACORD involved three 
activities: sensitivity training, team building, 
and “MOP’’—Management by Objectives and 
Programs-—a reorganization in the administra- 
tive and support sections of the department. All 
these activities spawned strong internal opposi- 
tion, and had the further ironic consequence of 
more “bureaucracy,” i.e., new hierarchical 
structure and rules governing operations. To 
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find out why these unintended effects arose, 
Crockett recruited an evaluation team from 
Michigan’s Institute of Social Research (ISR). 

Warwick was project director of the ISR 
group that evaluated ACORD in 1966 and 
1967. This book draws heavily on that research, 
although the authors also examine an un- 
successful proposal (the “Hays” bill) to in- 
tegrate civil service employees at State into the 
Foreign Service. Their concern is with “why 
bureaucracy grows, why it stays, and why it 
shows strong powers of regeneration when a 
part is removed” (p. 4). More specifically, why 
did the offices and rules stripped out by MOP 
begin to reappear within a year, so that by the 
early 1970s the administrative elements of the 
department were as bureaucratic as before 
Crockett’s reform? Interestingly, the quantita- 
tive data collected in the ACORD evaluation 
are largely ignored in favor of qualitative 
assessments—as the authors explain, “the num- 
bers became increasingly irrelevant to an under- 
standing of the engines of bureaucracy in the 
State Department” (p. 219). 

As the title suggests, Warwick and his col- 
leagues advance a general theory of organiza- 
tional behavior in public agencies. Drawing 
heavily on the systems approach of earlier 
theorists, especially Katz and Kahn, their theo- 
ty includes four major elements: (1) environ- 
ment, which includes the organization’s “power 
setting” and its “operating circumstances”; (2) 
inputs—information moving from the environ- 
ment into the organization; (3) organizational 
subsystem, i.e., internal structures and pro- 
cesses; and (4) outputs—the services the agency 
provides (pp. 59—63). These core elements are 
then examined to determine their impact on 
hierarchical structure and the rules governing 
operations. 

Although it looks beyond internal organiza- 
tional characteristics to the institution’s en- 
vironment for the causes of bureaucracy, the 
theory has two limitations: The first—as the 
authors recognize—is its restricted and perhaps 
atypical empirical base. Not only is the State 
Department an unusual agency, but part of 
their data relates to the handling of administra- 
tive activities, rather than of foreign policy 
issues. The second limitation is that the theory 
is insufficiently specific in terms of those 
environmental or organizational factors that 
must be taken into account to explain 
bureaucratization. To suggest that “operating 
circumstances” of “complexity, uncertainty, 
threat, and dispersion” contribute to bureaucra- 
cy does not, in the end, get us very far. The net 
is too loose; a theory requires more precise 
hypothesis suggesting, for example, the ways in 
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which incertainty: or any of the other factors, 
relates to hierarchy and rules. 

As a case study of organizational reoni 
however, the’ book is both interesting and. 
useful. Predictably, the- authors find many 
causes of bureaucracy. For example, the ex- 
ternal environment “‘creates both top-down and 
bottom-up pressures for hierarchy and- rules” 
(p. 83); “the bureaucrat can be an important 
source of bureaucracy, whether in origination 
or preservation” (p. 186); and “efforts by 
senior leaders to stimulate creativity from the 
top down seem -to have further dampened 
initiative at the bottom” (p. 128). These 
findings are supported by evidence from a 
variety of sources: the McCarthy investigations, 
State’s relations with Congress, and the essen- 
tially non-participatory approach employed by 

Crockett himself. 
l This is an excellent book, well conceived, 
carefully researched, and clearly written. It is 
one of the few analyses of an organizational 
reform effort in a public agency. In that 


connection, the candid description of the ISR - 


evaluation effort contained in the appendix will 
be of special interest to academic researchers 
and consultants. Foreign policy specialists will 
find the discussion of the State Department 
informed and thoughtful. 
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bureaucracy, if incomplete -in important re- 


spects, will interest organizational theorists and 
deserves further refinement and testing. i 

The book is valuable to yet another audi- 
ence—the civil servants and political appointees 


‘caught up in organizational reforms. For this 


audience, Warwick offers: some acute insights 
into the practical problems that plague those 
involved. Mandated reductions in. staff are. 
almost always counterproductive, he observes, 
while “top-down” debureaucratization is usual- 
ly of dubious value. Reorganization “pegged 
only to considerations of rationality is doomed 
to failure” (p. 205), Although pessimistic about 
far-reaching change in the federal government, 
the authors believe there is.room for ‘a modest 
reduction in bureaucracy” (p. 210). They con- 
clude with this cautious prescription: “Any 
successful reform program ... will have to be 
positive in orientation, respect those affected in 
the bureaucracy, be geared to long-term rather 
than short-term objectives, give due recognition 
to the linkages between the executive system 
and Congress, and otherwise take account of 
the distinctive features of the federal system” 
(p. 210). 


| WILLIAM P. SNYDER 
Texas A&M University 
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Adam Smith: 
The Man and His Works 
By E. G. West 


1776 was a year of momentous events, including publication of The Wealth 
of Nations—the book that launched the movement for economic liberty. 
Here is a brisk look at the author of that epic, written for the layman and 
student. Hardcover $6.95, Paperback $1.45. 


The Wisdom of Adam Smith 


Adam Smith may have been the first great economist, but he was no 

dismal scientist. He was instead a man of great philosophical and historical 
learning, and his literary style was widely admired. The Wisdom of Adam 
Smith brings together his most incisive and eloquent observations on subjects 
ranging from political and economic history to morals, philosophy, art, 
education, war and the American colonies. Compiled by British scriptwriter 
and playwright John Haggarty, edited and with an introduction by Benjamin 
A. Rogge. Hardcover $7.95, Paperback $1.95. 


The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
By Adam Smith 


Adam Smith's first book will startle those who think capitalists are purely 
selfish, for Smith fully understood that liberty must be based in a moral 
order. Dr. E. G. West, who writes the introduction, asserts that “if The Wealth 
of Nations had never been written, this previous work would have earned 
for him a prominent place in intellectual history.” The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments was greeted with rapturous praise in its own day. Smith’s friend 
David Hume wrote to him from London soon after the publication, telling 

` him that “the public seem disposed to applaud it extremely.” The “mob of 
literati,’ Hume added, “are beginning to be very loud in its praise.” 
Hardcover $9.95, Softcover $2.95. 
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